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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Commonwealth 
is empowered ‘‘to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
? 


the Commonwealth, with respect to,’ 
exercising the power so conferred, a ‘‘Census and Statistics Act” was passed 


inter alia, ‘‘Census and Statistics.” In 


in 1905, and in the year following the ‘‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics” was created. The publication here presented is the fifth authori- 
tative Year Book issued under the Federal Constitution. 


This Year Book furnishes corrected statistics for the whole period of Austra- 
lian settlement, viz., from 1788 to 1911. Wherever space has permitted, detailed 
statistics have been furnished for each year since Federation, viz., from 1901 to 
1911. In the few instances where this has proved impracticable, reference will be 
necessary to Year Books Nos. 1 to 4. The inclusion, as stated, of the total 
available information in the’ more important branches of statistics enables this 
publication to be used wherever it is desired to make a comparative survey of the 
evolution of this portion_of the British Empire. Not only are the results 
given for the Commonwealth as a whole, but also for each State therein. 


The general arrangement of the publication, which has been widely com- 
mended, corresponds with that of previous issues, and is shewn in the synopsis 
on pp. xili. to xxix. immediately following. 


In addition, however, to what may be called purely statistical matter, 
each issue contains special articles dealing at length with some particular 
subject or subjects of more or less permanent. interest. These cannot of 
course be repeated year after year, but usually a brief condensation is given in 
subsequent issues. Though many articles in Year Books Nos. 1 to“4 have been 
reduced to synopses or deleted, sufficient indication is given to enable the subject 
to be traced in previous issues. 

R 1 

The present issue of the Year Book contains several new features of interest. 
Among these may be mentioned the section dealing with the Islands of Australia, 
Cost of Living, Northern Territory, and ee iG Voting. The section dealing 
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with Population contains results for the Census of 1911, additional tables also 
figuring in the Appendix. Considerable additions have been made to the section 
on Vital Statistics (see pp. 220 to 250), and Public Hygiene. A bibliography of 
recent works on Australia will be found on p. 10. Descriptions of Norfolk and 
Lord Howe Islands have been added to the Miséellaneous Section, A Statistical 
Summary and a Chronological Table, which will be found on pages XXxiii. to 5 cles 
appear for the first time and will, it is hoped, prove useful. Among the 
various additions and improvements to the maps and graphs, the maps shewing 
monthly and annual temperatures and wettest months, density of population at 
Census of 1911, and artesian areas in the Commonwealth may be specially 
mentioned. A large number of new graphs has been included iu the section 
dealing with Vital Statistics. Blocks representing the three prize winning designs 
for the Federal Capital have also been included. The full text of the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act, and Ainendments, appear on pages 13 to 24. 


The subject matter throughout is dealt with, as far as possible, from the 


following points of view, viz :— 


Gi.) The development of the individual States. (ii.) The progress of Australia 
as a whole from the earliest times. (iii.) The statistical comparison of Australia 
with other leading countries of the world. 


A feature of this publication is the use made of maps and diagrams. As @ 
rule facts can be properly appreciated only by the use of graphs, and the progress of 
events, the characteristics of growth and decline, can in general be grasped much 
more readily graphically than numerically. The diagram or ‘‘graph” is a direct 
picture in which the relative magnitudes are preserved and by which instantaneous 
comparisons of a wide range of facts are made possible at a glance. The statistical 
data, however, are, also given in extenso numerically. 


The development of Australia has been in many instances very remarkable, 
and this could be shewn only by tables and graphs dating back to its beginning 
in 1788. In most cases accurate data are not available for years much before 
1860. In such cases, therefore, it seemed sufficient at present to give continuous 
results from that year onwards. 


The great mass of material embodied in each Year Book is always carefully 
examined, but it would be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. The 
Commonwealth Statistician desires to express appreciation of the opportunity 
afforded him of perfecting the matter of the Year Book, by those who have been 
kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 


The corresponding years indicated in various sections of this book do not 
always necessarily refer to the same period, the year ending in some cases on 31st 
December, 30th June, or 3lst March, ete. The precise period for which returns 
are given is indicated where necessary. 
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Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various 
Sections were sent to press, may be found in the Appendix, p. 1219 et seq., and 
the publication has been delayed slightly in order to include the more important 
‘results of the 1911 Census. 


| Tn conclusion, the Commonwealth Statistician desires to express his cordial 
' thanks to the State Statisticians, and to the responsible officers of the various 
Commonwealth and State Departments, who have kindly, and often at consider- 
able trouble, supplied all desired information. 


G. H. KNIBBS, 


Commonwealth Statistician. 


CoMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICs, 
25th June, 1912. 
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CORRIGENDA. 4 


Page 50, in table “Square Miles of Territory per Mile of Coast Line,” for “1,310” read 
“11,310” as Coast-line of Continent, 


352, in the sentence under the first table after the words ‘‘account for about 70 

‘ner cent.,” insert the following, viz., “of the aggregate number of bales 
‘imported, Such a comparison is, however, somewhat misleading, as the 
“River Plate bale is much larger than the Australasian or the Cape bale, 
“‘ Allowing approximately for the difference in size of the several bales, it 
“may be said that the importations from Australasia represent about 60 


Be) 


‘ 


“ner cent of the total.” 


234, in the ‘‘ Explanation of Graphs,” for “‘ 1,000,000 of population ” in lines 5, 6, 
and 7 of the Explanation, read “ 10,000,000 of population.” 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 1861-1910. 


(Figures for 1911, where available, will be found in the Appendix, and, in some 
instances, have been incorporated in the succeeding sections.) 


Years. 
Heading, 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891, 1901. 1906. 1910. 
Males 669,373 928,918 | 1,247,059 | 1,736,617 | 2,004,836 | 2,126,730 2,296,308 
Population Females 498,776 771,970 | 1,059,677 | 1,504,368 | 1,820,077 | 1,964,755 2,128,775 
Total) 1,168,149] 1,700,888 2;306.736 3,240,985 | 3,824,913} 4,091,485 4,425,083 
Birth 4 No. 48,908 63,625 80,004 110,187 102,945 107,890 116,801 
pee Rate 42,28 38.00 35.26 34.47 97.16 26.57 26.73 
Death | No. 20.061 22,175 33,327 47,430 46,330 44,333 45,590, 
. No. i 6% 7, 23,86 27,753 30,410 36,592 
Marriages { pate 8.64 6.94 7.6 TAT 7.32 7.49 8,37 
Agriculture— 
Area, acs. 704,431 | 1,279,778} 38,002,064} 3,335,528) 5,115,965 | 5,982,186 7,372,456 
Wheat ... / Y1d.,bshl) 10,236,549 | 11,917,741 | 21,443,862 | 25,675,265 | 38,561,619 | 66,421,359 | 95,111,983 
IGA 14.53 9.31 TA 7.70 7.54 11.10 12.90 
( Area. acs. 129,738 225,492 194,816 246,129 461,430 581,843 676,688 
Oats J Yid.,bshl} 3,090,982) 4,251,630) 4,795,897 | 5,726,256} 9,789,854 | 13,612,007 | 15,428,456 
(Atve 5. 23.82 18.85 24.62 23.27 21.29 23.39 22.80 
Area, acs. 27,093 48,164 75,864 68,068 74,511 106,336 108,424 
Barley ... ie bshl 507,879 726 158] 1,353,380} 1,178 560} 1,519,819 | 2,248,432 2,226,368 
eee 18.75 15.08 17.84 17.31 20.40 21.14 20.58 
ee acs. 61,178 142,078 165,777 284,428 294,849 325,581 414,914 
Maize ... | Yld.,bshl] 1,799,862] 4,576,635 | 5,726,266 | 9,261,922 | - 7,034,786 | 10,172,254 | 13, Mere et 
AY. ty 29.18 32.21 34.54 32.56 23.86 31.24 1.44 
{ Area, acs. 222,003 303,274 768,388 942,166} 1,688,402 | 1,657,000 2 958-408 
Hay «. 4 Y1d., tons 298,184 375,871 767,194} 1,067,255 | 2,024,608 | 2,259, fen 3,175,851 
CA lames 1.34 1.24 1.00 1.13 1.20 1.36 1.41 
(Area, acs. 47,338 67,911 76,265 112,884 109,685 146.681 151,515 
Potatoes* - Y1d., tons 147,610 212,896 243,216 380,477 322,524 507,153 399,851 
| AV. Ae 3.12 By} 3.1 3.37 2.94 3.46 2.64 
Sugar Area, acs. mi 11,576 19,708 45,444 86,950 108,572 100,237 
Gane {Xia tons se 176,632 349,627 737,573 | 1,367,802 | 1,950.340 2,000,758 . 
Av. = 15.25 17.74 16.23 15.73 17.96 19.96 
Nanevaras { Area, acs. 7,010 16,253 14,570 48,882 63,677 62,557 59,114 
y Wine, gal 495,000} 2,104,000} 1,488,000} 3,535,000} 5,816,087} 5,940,943 | 5,866,049, 
Total value all agricul- : 
tural production £ 8,941,000 | 15,519,000 | 16,480,000 | 23,835,000 | 25,349,000 | 39,752,000, 
Pastoral, dairying, etc. 
Sheep, No.| 20,980,123 | 40,072,955 | 65,092,719 |106,421,068 | 72,040,211 | 83,687,655 | 92,047,015 
Live Cattle ,, 3,846,554 | 4,277,228] 8,010,991 | 11,112,112} 8,491,428 | 9,349,409 | 11,744,714 
Stock oo. “6 431,695 701,530 | 1,088,029) 1,584,737] 1,620,420| 1,765,186 2,165,866 
Pigs ‘A 319,147 586,017 703,188 845,888 931,309 813,569 1,025,850 , 
Wool prod., lb. greasy os 179,000,000 |332,759,000 |631,587,000 |543,131,661 |577,673,431 | 792,868,466 
Butter product’n, lbs. it t t 47,433,564 |101,671,066 |159,934,617 | 193,425,606. 
Cheese rs 35 ay I} iz t 19,146,929 | 11,575,692 | 14,847,958 | 16,537,011 
Bacon and ham BY f t 3 { 34,020,629 | 41,165,914 | 45,149,752. 
Total estimated value 
of pastoral and dairy- 
ing production .. £ 20,736,000 | 29,538,000 | 39,256,000 | 36,890,000 | 59,000,000 | 74,380,000, 
Mineral De anced 
Gold... £| 9,950,000} 7,239,106 | 5,194,390} 5,281,861) 14,005,732 | 14,631,745 | 11,553,840, 
Silver and lead . £ 5,702 29,488 31,139] 3,717,825] 2,367,687 3,623,912 2,503,909. , 
Copper Ey 458,758 824,111 673,786 362,745 | 2,208,590} 3,344,744 2,389,412. 
Mena ss & 11,937 18,597} 1,145,603 560,750 422,576 | 1,509,488 950,768 
Zine... £ a sch oh 2,622 4,057 292,806 1,289,781. 
Coal... oe De ae 228,935 325,747 686,746 | 1,908,028 | 2,602,770 | 2,669,948 3,684,041 
Total value all mineral Basle 
production £| 10,657,533 | 8,484,728] 7,813,523 | 12,093,837 | 22,043,104 | 26,643,007 | 23,215,193 
Forestry production— ; 
Quantity of local tim- 
ber sawn or hewn 
sup. ft. t t t t —_|452,131,252 |429,166,603 | 495,056,699, 
Total value all Forestry - | 
production t $ $ t 2,100,000 | 4,879,000} 4,789,000. 
Manufactories—t ; ; 
No. of factories 11,575 13,822 
Hands employed No. j 228,560 286,831 
Wages paid - £ 1 ee 23,874,959 
Total value of outputs 120, 770,674 
Value added in pro- 
cess of manufac. £ 31,172,000 | 48,048,032. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE COMMONWEALTH—(continued). 
‘ 


| Years 
Heading. | . : — . 
| 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 1910. 
Shipping— j nee 
Oversea vessels { No.) 466 | 2,748 | 3,284 | 3,778 4,028 4,155 


, 4,048 

ent. & cleared | ton. 1, ue 476 | 1,312,642 | 2,549,364 | 4,726,307| 6,541,991| 7,966,658} 9,333,146 
Commerce— 

Imports oversea, £| 17,651,000, 17,017,000 | 29,067,000 | 37,711.000 | 42,434,000 | 44,745,000 | 60,014,351 


- per head &£| 15/5/2 | 10/3/3 12/16/2 11/16/0 | 11/3/11 11/0/4 13/14/8 ‘a 

Exports oversea £) 17,413,000 | 21,725,000 | 27,528,000 | 36,043,000 | 49,696,000 | 69,738,000 | 74,491,150 

1 perhead 15/1/1 | 12/19/6 12/2/8 11/5/6 13/2/2 17/3/6 17/0/10 

Total oversea trade £| 35,064,000 | 38,742,000 | 56,595,000 | 73,754,000 | 92,130,000 114,483,000 | 134,505,501 

& per head £) aes. 23/2/9 | 24/18/10 | 93/1/6 | 24/6/1 28/3/10 30/15/6 
Customs and excise} | 

duties... £ et Pe | 4,809,326 | 7,440,869) 8,656,530} 9,209,791 | 12,222,125 

, per head, £! A ie | 2/2/65 | 2/6/7 | 2/5/8 25/1 2/15/11 
Principal Oversea Ex-! | 


ports— | 
Wool { lbs. (greasy)| 60,367,492 176 635,820 |328,369,169 |619,259,753 |518,018,134 |545,132,180 | 743,449,869 
( £) 5,005,799! 9,459,629 | 13,173,026 | 19,940,029 | 15,237,454 | 22,645,769 | 28,777,283 


Wheat { bushels)" 87,249 "799,924 | 5,364,653 | 9,794,791 | 20,260,058 | 30,262,335 | 47,761,895 ; 
\ | 24041 | 193,732) 1,189,762 | 1,938,864 | 2,774,643} 4,913,798 | 9,933,561 F 

mene tons) —_7,602/ 12,988 _49,549| 33,363) | 96,814| "166,881 139,946 ! 
£113,172] 170,415 519,635 328,493! 589,604 | 1,216,849] 1,244,165 

he i Ibs. 664,160 | 1,812,688 | 1,298,758 4,939,494 | 34,607,397 | 75,802,856 | 87,928,151 


( £) 21,692 45,813 39,383 206,868 | 1,451,168 


§ 
g 
oe 
8 
= 


Skins and hides... £) 180,292 | 100,128 | 316,878 873,695 | 1,250,938 | 2,752,711 3,950,258 
Tallow ee Pie! 148,201 914,278 | 644,149 | 571,069 677,745 878,699 1,890,867 
Meats % £} 37,575 | 566,780 | 362,965 | 460,894 | 2,611,244 | 2,373,650 4,792,299 
oe tied (undressed) £| 32,367 | 42,586! 118,117 38,448 731,301 979,530 976,355 
Gold £) 9,957,056 | 7,184,833) 6,445.365| 5,703,532 | 14,315,741 | 16,875,456 4,746,929 — 
Silver and lead . £} 4,937 37,891 57,954 | 1,932,278 | 2,250,253 2,958,258 2,853,646 
Copper... me or SSL 718 598,538 676,515 417,687 | 1,619,145! 3,069,306 2,270,313 
Coal... mae ae (8 63,061 134,355 361,081 645,972 , 986.957 894,002 910,063 
Railways— 
Lgth. of line open, mls 205 970 3,832 9,541 12,577 | (13,887 15,467 
Capital cost .. £) 6,654,516 | 19,269,786 | 42,741,350 | 99,764,090 |123,587,000 |134,972,000 | 146,882,000 
Gross revenue ... é| 318,823 | 1,102,650} 3,910,122} 8,654,085 | 11,038,000 | 12,808,000 | 16,042,000 
Working expenses £ 234,040 608,332 | 2,141,735! 5,630,182 | ‘7,149,000; 7,541,000} 9,899,000 
Per cent. of work’g ex-) | | - : 
: ane on Sarninas/e) 73.41 55.17 54.77 65.06 64.76 58.87 61.70 | 
ostal— i 
Letters and postcards | | i 
dealt with - No.| 12,844,000 | 24,382,000 | 67,640,000 157,297,000 |220,853,000 |317,049,000 | 392,851,000 i 
» per head iy 11.33 14.54 29.61 49.07 58.26 78 09 89.89 ‘a 
Newspapers dealt} ) 
with ns -No.| 9,603,000 | 13,336,000 | 38,063,000 | 85,280,000 |102,727,000 |103,793,0C0 | 132,415,000 
£ per head aoe 8.32 7.95 16.66 26.61 27.10 25.56 30.30 


Banks of Issue— | : 
Note circulation £) 2,970,357 | 2,456,487 | 3,978,711 | 4,417,269) 3,406.175 | 3,360,075) 4,291,101 
Coin & bullion held £) 4,662,415) 6,168,869 9,108,243 | 16.712.923 | 19,737,572 | 21,508,275 | 32,728,537 
Advances ... «» &| 18,261,129 | 26,039,573 | 57,732,824 |129,741,583 | 89,167,499 | 92,246,958 | 105,030,155 
Deposits ... ..  £) 13,817,435 | 21,856,959 | 53,849,455 | 98,345,338 | 90,965,530 |107,675,919 | 135,145,240 

Savings Banks— | | E 
Number of depositors} 27,877 100,713 250,070 614,741 964,553 | 1,185,608} 1,483,573 hm 


Total deposits ... £) 1,320,739} 3,198,285 | 17,854,480 | 15,536,592 | 30,882,645 | 38,286,219 | 53,117,498 
Aver. per eppoetor ES 47/7/7 31/14/2 31/8/2 25/5/6 32/0/4 32/5/10 35/16/1 
a ead 0} ; 
population Rig ees 0/18/8 1/18/9 3/10/5 4/18/7 8/4/0 9/9/10 12/5/8 4 
State Schools— 
Number of schools 1,864 2,502 4,494 6,231 7,012 7,308 7,910 
Teachers ... PESO 2,471 4,641 | * / 9,028 12,564 | ; 14,500 15,802 17,706 
Enrolment ; 106,049 236,710 432,320 561,153 638,478 609,592 748,037 


Aver. attendance ,, 73,446 137,767 255,143 350,773 450,246 442,440 455,858 a 


~ 


* Partly estimated 1861, 1871, and 1881. __t Owing to variation in classification and lack of» 
information effective comparison is impossible) Be Information not available. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 
1788 N.S.W.—Atrival of “ First Fleet’’ at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
: Jackson). Formal possession of Sydney Cove, Port Jackson taken by Captain 
Phillip on 26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. 
Branch settlement established at Norfolk Island. French navigator La 
Pérouse visits Botany Bay. 
1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 
1790 N.S.W.--‘‘Second Fleet’’ reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
' Wales Corps.  Seyere suffering through lack of provisions. First Cireum- 
navigation of Australia by Lieut. Ball. 
1791 N.S.W.—Arrival of ‘‘ Third Fleet.’’ Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 
First grape vines planted. 
1792 N.S:W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 
17938 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. 
1794 N.S.W.—HEstablishment of Settlement at Hawkesbury River. 
1795 N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press. Descendants of strayed cattle 
discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 
1797 N.S.W.—Discoyery of coal at Llawarra, and on Hunter River. Introduction of 
merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 
1798 Tas.—Tasmania proved an island by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 
1800 N.S.W.—fFirst export of coal. _ 
1801 N.S.W.—First rough Census muster. First colonial manufacture of blankets and 
linen. First issue of copper coin. 
1802 Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. 
1803 N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first newspaper. Vic.—Attempted colonisation of 
Port Phillip by Captain Collins. Tas.—First settlement in Tasmania formed 
at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 
1804 WN.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. . Vic.—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Lieut.- 
Goyernor Collins, and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 
1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur 
Portion of settlers from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 
1806 N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions, and floods. Tas.—Settlement at. Launceston. 
1807 N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool. Fi 
1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 
1810 N.S.W.—First post-office established. Tas.—I"irst newspaper printed. 
1813 N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland. 
1814 N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as ‘‘ New Holland,’’ received present name 
on recommendation of Flinders. Creation of Civil Courts. 
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1815 N.S.W.—Town of Bathurst laid out by Governor Macquarie. Evans discovered 
Macquarie River. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free settlers. 
First export of wheat to Sydney. : 

1817 N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst, and the Goulburn Plains, by Meehan and Hume. Qld.—Lieut. 
King surveyed and charted portion of eastern coast. 

1818 N.S.W.—Cessation of free immigration. Oxley reaches Macquarie River. 

1819 N.S.W.—Opening of Savings Bank at Sydney. 


1820 N.S.W.—Discovery of Murrumbidgee and Clyde Rivers. Tas.—First importation 
of pure merino sheep, 

1821 N.S.W.—Foundation of Philosophical (now Royal) Society. Tas.—Hstablish- | 
ment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

1823 N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. Discovery of gold at Fish River by F 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Arrival in Sydney of Dr. John Dunmore 
Lang. Qld.—Oxley discovers Brisbane River. 

1824 N.S.W.—Introduction of trial by jury. Proclamation of freedom of the press. 
First land regulations. First manufacture of sugar. Hume and Hovell’s 
overland expedition to the south. Vic.—Hume and Hovell arrive at Corio 
Bay. Qld.—Expedition to prepare for establishment of penal settlement at 
Moreton Bay. 

1825 N.S.W.—First jury empanelled at Sydney. Commencement of three years’ 
drought. Tas.—Proclamation of Van Diemen’s Land, as separate colony. 

1826 N.S.W.—Darling River discovered by Captain Sturt. Vic.—Foundation of settle. 
ment at Western Port. Qld.—Penal settlement established at Moreton Bay. 
W.A.—Settlement founded at King George’s Sound, Albany, by Major 
Lockyer. : :, 

1827 N.S.W.—Colony becomes self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and stock. 
Qld.—Darling Downs discovered by Cunningham. Tas.—-Copper ore dis- 
covered at Macquarie Harbour. : 

1828 N.S.W.—Second Constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expeditions—discovery of 
Darling and Murray Rivers. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qld.—Cunningham dis- 
covers a route from Moreton Bay to the Darling Downs, and explores Brisbane 
River to its source. Tas.—First land sales. 

1829 N.S.W. and S.A.—Sturt journeys down Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers to 
mouth of latter. W.A.—Foundation of settlement at Swan River, under 
command of Lieut.-Governor Stirling. 

1830 N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Inland exploration to southward 
by Sturt. Qld.—Murder of Captain Logan at Moreton Bay. W.A.—First 
Executive Council appointed. §.A.—Sturt discovers Lake Alexandrina. 
Tas.—Trouble with natives. Black line organised with object of forcing 
aborigines into Tasman’s Peninsula. Attempt failed. Between 1830 and 
1835, however, George Robinson, by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering 
the small remnant of aborigines (203) into settlement at Flinders Island. 

1831 N.S.W.—Lord Ripon’s land regulations. Mitchell’s explorations north of Liver- 
pool Plains. Launching of first colonial steamer. Arrival at Sydney of first 
steamer Sophia Jane. First immigrant ship arrived. S.A.—Wakefield’s first 
colonisation committee. Murder of Captain Barker by aborigines. W.A. and 
Tas.—Lord Ripon’s land regulations. W.A.—Appointment of Hxecutive 
and Legislative Council. First newspaper—‘‘ Fremantle Observer.’’ 

18382 N.S.W.—Initial appropriation of public funds for immigration. 

1834 Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland Bay by Henty Bros. S.A.—Formation of the 
South Australian Association. W.A.—Severe reprisals against natives at 
Pinjarrah. 

1835 N.S.W.—Hstablishment of depét at Fort Bourke on the Darling River, by Mitchell. 
Vic.—John Batman’s arrival at Port Phillip. Makes treaty with the natives 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 
1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 
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for 600,000 acres of land, but claim disallowed by Imperial Government. John 
Pascoe Fawkner founds Melbourne on site previously selected by Batman. 


N.S.W.—Fall of snow in Sydney. Mitchell’s explorations in the south (Aus- 
tralia Felix). ‘“‘Squatting” formally recognised. Vic.—Proclamation of 
Port Phillip district as open for settlement. Captain Lonsdale appointed 
Resident Magistrate. S.A.—Founding of South Australia under Governor 
Hindmarsh. ‘ 


N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Heavy 
snowfall near Sydney. Vic.—Govyernor Bourke arrived from Sydney and gave 
the name of Melbourne to metropolis of Victoria. First sale of Crown lands 
in Melbourne, §.A.—First newspaper published in Adelaide. Tas.—Sir 
John Franklin assumes Governorship. 


N.S. W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Drought and failure of crops. 
Frenzied speculation. Viec.—First Census of Victoria—population 3511. 
Qld.—Settlement of German missionaries at Moreton Bay. S.A.—‘‘ Over- 
landing’’ of cattle along the Murray route by Hawden and Bonney. 


N.S.W.—Finding of gold near Hartley by Count Strzelecki. Vic.—Appointment 
of Mr. C. J. LaTrobe as Superintendent Port Phillip district. 


N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Foundation of viticultural industry. Monetary crisis. 
Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Colonists desire separation from 
New South Wales. Qld.—Breaking up of penal settlements and throwing 
open of Moreton Bay district to free settlers. S.A.—Hyre begins his overland 
journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. Tas.—Visit of the Hrebus 
and Terror to Hobart. Dr. Hooker investigates the island flora. 

N.S.W.—Alluvial gold found near Bathurst by Rey. W. B. Clarke. Separation 
of New Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Hyre’s overland journey from 
Adelaide to King George’s Sound. Tas.—Renewal of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution. First manufacture of tweed. Finan- 
cial crisis. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. S§.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. ‘Tas.—Agitation against further introduc- 
tion of convicts. : 

§.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition from Darling 
Downs to Port Essington. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. §.A.—Discovery of the Burra 
copper deposits. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell and Kennedy. Census in 
March shewed population as 2210. W.A.—First steam vessel (H.M.S. Driver) 
visited Fremantle. 


N.S.W.—Mr. Gladstone proposed to revive transportation. Initiation of meat 
preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at Port Curtis. §.A.—Procla- 
mation of North Australia, W.A.—Organisation of first mining company. 
Foundation of New Norcia Mission. 

N.S.W.—Crown Land Leases Act. Opening of iron smelting works near 
Berrima. Vic.—Melbourne created a City by Royal Letters Patent. Qld. 
—Explorations by Burnett and Kennedy. W.A.—Issue of regulations for 
leasing Crown lands. First export of guano. 

N.S.W.—Attempts to revive transportation. Influx of Chinese. Vic.—Karl 
Grey returned as Melbourne member of the Legislative Council. Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York Penin- 

-sula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. W.A.—Copper and lead discovered 
in the Champion Bay district by the Messrs, Gregory, First Census of the 
colony. 
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1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 
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N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus of 


population to goldfields of California. Vic.—Outburst of indignation at 
arrival of Randolphe with convicts. Qld.—Assignation of convicts per, 
Hashemy to squatters on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of trans- 
portation to Western Australia. <a. KR 


N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 


turned at Sydney. §.A.—Representative government granted. W.A.—Pear 
oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island Shoal. Tas.—Repre- 
sentative government granted. Discovery of coal at the Don and Mersey. 


N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargreaves, near Bathurst. Telegraph first 


used. Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected into independent colony 
under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold. ‘‘ Black Thursday,’’ Feb. 
6th, a day of intense heat, when several persons died and a vast amount of 
damage to property was occasioned by fires. Qld.—Agitation, for separa- 
tion from New South Wales. S.A.—Financial depression. Tas.—Serious 
exodus of population to goldfields on mainland. W.A.—Proclamation of 
Legislative Council Act. 


N.S.W.—Destruction of Gundagai by flood—77 lives lost. Arrival of the Chusan, 


first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.—First steamer ascends the 
Murray River to the junction with the Darling. Tas.—Meeting of first elec- 
tive Council protests against transportation. Payable gold discovered at 
The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 2 


Tas.—Abolition of transportation. Name Van Diemen’s Land disappears—re- 


placed by Tasmania. 


N.S.W.—Russian war-scare and volunteer movement. Vic.—Opening of first 


Australian railway—Flinders Street to Port Melbourne. Riots on Ballarat 
goldfields. Storming of the Hureka Stockade, Dec. 3rd. Fifth Census— 
population 236,798. 


N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Introduction of responsible 


Government. Vic.—Proclamation of Constitution. Qld.—Gregory’s expedi- 
tion in search of Leichhardt. S.A.—Responsible government. Tas.—Re- 
sponsible government. 


N.S.W.—First elective Parliament. Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island, 


which was placed under jurisdiction of Governor of New South Wales. Tas. 
—Opening of first Parliament. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s expedition in search 
of Leichhardt. 


N.S.W.—Heavyy floods. Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine 


Adamson (21 lives lost), at Sydney Heads. Select Committee on Feder- 
ation §.A.—Exploration by Babbage and Warburton. 


N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 


communication between Sydney and Melbourne. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ 
Real Property Act. Stuart’s explorations. Qld.—The Canoona gold rush. 


Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 


cable, via Circular Head and King Is., to Cape Otway. 


N.S.W.—Disastrous floods on the Shoalhaven and at Araluen. Vic.—Burke and 


Wills start on their journey across Continent. S.A.—Copper discoveries at 
Wallaroo and Moonta. 


N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong goldfields. Opening 


of first tramway in Sydney—Cars drawn by horses. Robertson’s Land Acts. 


_ Messrs. Parkes and Dalley proceed to London as emigration lecturers. Regu- 


lation of Chinese immigration. Vic.—Seyenth Census—population 540,322. 
Conference of Statisticians, Melbourne. Qld.—-Burke and Wills perish in the 
Great Stony Desert. Expedition despatched to search for their remains. 
First Census. W.A.—Exploration of F. Gregory in the North-west. 


N.S.W.—Raid by bushrangers on the Lachlan gold escort (£14,000 taken). Aboli- 


tion of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. Vic.—C. Gavan Duffy’s 


; 
| 
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Land Act. §.A.—Stuart crosses the Continent from north to south. Qld.— 
McKinlay’s explorations. Heavy floods on Fitzroy River. _ W.A.—Severe 
floods—damage to property, £30,000. First export of pearl-shell. 

N.S.W.—Bathurst and Canowindra ‘“‘held up” by bushranger Gilbert. Vic.— 
Inter-colonial conference at Melbourne. S.A.—Taking over of the Northern 
Territory. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the North-west district. 

N.S.W.—Frequent outrages by bushrangers. Qld.—First railway begun. First 
sugar made from Queensland cane. W.A.—Messrs. Panton, Harding and 
Goldwyer, murdered by natives. Tas.—First successful shipment of English 
salmon oya. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. Qld.—Opening 
of first railway. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. Vic.—Political 
deadlock, Qld.—Financial crisis. $.A.—Introduction of camels for ex- 
ploration, ete. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at. Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. Qld.—Passage of Act to regulate island labour traffic. W.A.— 
Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First sod of first railway 
(Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

N.S.W.—Hstablishment of Eskbank Iron Company. Vic.—Reduction of pro- 
perty qualification for members and electors of Legislative Council. W.A.— 
Opening of first telegraph line, from Perth to Fremantle. Tas.—Opening 
of second cable. 

N.S.W.—Opening of Intercolonial Exhibition at Sydney in celebration of centenary 
of Cook’s landing in Australia. Withdrawal of Imperial troops. Vic.—Inter- 
colonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans-continental 
telegraph. W.A.—Meeting of first Legislative Council under Responsible 
Government. : 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. Vic.—Increase of protective duties. 
Qld.—Foundation of Queensland National Bank. W.A.—Passage of Ele- 
mentary Education Act. Forrest’s explorations. Tas.—Discovery of tin 
at Mount Bischoff. Launceston-Western railway opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International-Exhibition at Sydney. Death of W. C. Wentworth, 
Qld.—Discovery of tin at Stanthorpe, copper at Mt. Perry, coal at Wide 
Bay, gold at the Palmer. §.A.—Cable from Singapore to Port Darwin. 
Completion: of trans-continental telegraph line. W.A.—Cyclonic storms— 
destruction of town of Roeburne. Tas.—Completion of direct telegraphic 
communication with England. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. W.A.—Warburton crosses 
from transcontinental telegraph line to head of De Grey River. 

N.S.W.—tTriennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. Qld.— 
Dalrymple’s discoveries on north-eastern seaboard. W.A.—Explorations by 
E. Giles. : 

Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. S.A.—Wreck 
of the Gothenburg—Judge Wearing and other well-known Adelaide citizens 
drowned. Hducation Act passed. Explorations by Giles, Gosse, and War- 
burton. W.A.—J. and A. Forrest cross colony from east to west. Tas.— 
Conference of Statisticians, Hobart. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney to Wellington. Vic.—Members of Legis- 
lative Assembly increased to 86. W.A.—Violent gale at Exmouth Gulf, 
number of pearling vessels wrecked, 69 lives lost. Giles crosses colony from 
east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, last representative of Tasmanian 
aborigines. 
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1877. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


Vic.—Deadlock on question of payment to members. S.A.—Inauguration of 
University of Adelaide. W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with 
South Australia. Tas.—Discovery of rich gold-bearing quartz reef at Beacons- 
field. y 

N.S.W.—Seamen’s strike. Vice.—Visit to England of Victorian delegation re 
alteration of Victorian Constitution. ‘‘ Black Wednesday ’’—wholesale dis-~ 
missal of civil servants. Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden 


Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. W.A.—Celebration of 50th anni- 
versary of foundation of colony. A. Forrest’s explorations in the Kimberley 
district. 

N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Sydney streets partially wood-paved. 
Vic.—Opening of first Victorian International Exhibition at Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. Women admitted as 
students at University. Vic.—Reduction of property qualification for mem- 
bers and electors of Legislative Council, number of members increased to 42. 
W.A.—Cyclone near Roeburne wrecks number of pearling vessels. On the 
Ashburton, 1000 sheep destroyed by cyclone. 

First simultaneous Australian Census. Visit to Australia of T.R.H. 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 

N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 
Roeburne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea—repu- 
diated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Land legislation restricting sales by auction. Vic.—Appointment of 
First Public Service Board. W.A.—Stockdale’s explorations. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria. Similar measure rejected in New 
South Wales. 

N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Soudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Silver Mines. Qld.—Agitation for division of the colony. W.A.—First gold 
found by prospectors on the Margaret and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley 
district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at Mount Zeehan. 

Formation of the Federal Council of Australia. 

N.S.W.—Industrial depression. Wreck of the Ly-ee-Moon, Coringamite, and 
Helen Nicol. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Mount Morgan. W.A.—Pro- 
clamation of Kimberley goldfields. Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at 
Mount Lyell. First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 
26th January. 

N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal mine (83 lives lost). Peat’s Ferry (Hawkes- 
bury River) railway accident. S.A.—International Exhibition at Adelaide, 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200 lives lost. Gold discovered at Yilgarn and Southern Cross, 

Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 
Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Destructive bush fires. Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legisla- 
tion against Chinese. Imposition of poll-tax of £100. Strike of coal-miners 
at Newcastle. Vic.—Second Victorian International Exhibition held at 
Melbourne. Members of Legislative Council increased to 48, and of Assembly 
to 95. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney and Brisbane, 
W.A.—Favyene’s explorations. 

Centenary of first settlement in Australia. Conference of Australian 
Ministers at Sydney to consider question of Chinese immigration. First 
meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of molatos held 
in Sydney, Imperial Defence Act passed. 
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1889 N.S.W.—Destructive floods, Hunter River. W.A.—TI'raming of new Constitution. 
1890 N.S.W.—Strike at Broken Hill. Maritime and shearers’ strikes. Payment o 
members of Parliament. Destructive bush fires. Qld.—Wreck of the Quetta 
—146 lives lost. Floods and hurricanes. Industrial depression. W.A.— 
Granting of responsible government. Tas.—Opening of University. 
Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. Pre-censal 
Conference of Statisticians at Hobart. 
1891 N.S.W.—Hlection to Legislative Asembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 
Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Collapse of several building societies. Ces- 
sation of assisted immigration. Death of Sir John Robertson. W.A.— 
Opening of first Parliament under responsible government. 
Federal Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. 
1892 N.S.W.—Broken Hill miners’ strike. Run on Government Savings Bank. 
Opening of Women’s College, Sydney University. Vic.—Suspension of Rail- 
way Commissioners. W.A.—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at 


Coolgardie. 
1893 N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ‘‘ New Australia.’’ Elec- 
toral Act—‘‘ One man one yote.’’ Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the 


eastern States. 

1894 N.S.W.—Shearers’ strike. §.A.—Adult Suffrage Bill assented to. Industrial 
depression. 

1895 N.S.W.—Crown Lands Act of 1895. Death of Governor Sir R. Duff. Free-trade 
tariff. and and income taxes. 

Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 

1896 N.S.W.—Death of Sir Henry Parkes. Re-organisation of Public Service. 
Women’s franchise. People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. S.A.—De- 
parture of Calvert expedition. 

1897 §.A.—Town of Palmerston destroyed. Floods and storms at Adelaide. Death of 
Sir Thomas Elder. Earthquake and hurricane in Northern Territory. 

1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 

1898 N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 

Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of yotes not obtained in New South Wales. 

1899 N.S.W—First contingent of troops to assist the British army in South Africa. 

Conference of Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments in Federal 
Constitution Bill. Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania, 

1900 N.S.W.—Old-age Pensions instituted. W.A.—Agitation for separation by gold- 
fields. Strike of railway engine drivers and firemen. 

Commonwealth Constitution Act receives Royal Assent, 9th July. Mr, 

(afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton forms first Federal Ministry. 
1901 Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney, and swearing-in of Ministry. 
: Opening of first Federal Parliament at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall 
and York, who visits each State of the Commonwealth. Contingents sent to 

South Africa and China: Simultaneous Australasian Census. 

1902 N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. Women’s 
franchise. Jubilee of Sydney University. §.A.—Reduction of number of 
members of both Houses of Parliament. W.A.—Opening of pumping station 
at Northam in connection with Goldfields water supply. 

1903 Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Opening of Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie 
water supply. 

Inauguration of the Federal High Court. Conference of Statisticians in 
Melbourne. 
1904 N.S.W.—Reduction of members of Legislative Assembly from 125 to 90. 
1905 N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 
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1906 Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Consummation of Commonwealth Free-trade interstate by cessation of special 
Western Australian tariff. Conference of Statisticians of Australian States 
and New Zealand, under the presidency of the Commonwealth Statistician. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. KG 

1907 N.S.W.—Strike of coal-miners in Newcastle-district. | Vic.—Opening of first 
Australian Exhibition of Women’s Work in Melbourne... Bakers’ strike> 
Melbourne. Opening of telephone, Sydney to Melbourne. 

Imperial Conference in London—Australia represented by the Hon. A. 
Deakin, Prime Minister. Introduction of new tariff in Federal Parliament. 
Allowance to Federal members of Parliament increased from £400 to £600. 

1908 N.S.W.—Tramway employees’ strike, Sydney. Fire at Newcastle—damage to 
property £150,000. Vie.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sun- 
shine)—44 killed, 412 injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 

Yass-Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. Interstate Premiers’ 
Conference at Melbourne. Visit of American Fleet to Australia. 

1909 N.S.W.—Miners’ strikes at Broken Hill and Newcastle. Arrest of strike leaders 
at Newcastle Qld.—Opening of Queensland University. S.A.—Foundering 
of Clan Ranald in St. Vincent’s Gulf—40 drowned. W.A.—Cyclone at Broome. 

Imperial Defence Conference in ILondon—Commonwealth sends three 
representatives. Premiers’ Conference at Hobart. Conference at Melbourne 
of Commonwealth and State Ministers re financial relations. Death 
at Parliament House of Sir Frederick Holder, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Commonwealth orders two destroyers and one first-class 
cruiser for fleet unit. Federal Treasurer orders £200,000 Australian silver 
coinage from British Mint. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report and advise on 
Commonwealth military defence. oss of the Waratah—vessel sailed from 
Melbourne on 1st July with 300 passengers and crew, left Durban on the 
26th July. Opening of Empire Commerce Congress at Sydney, Com- 
mencement of payment by Commonwealth of Old-age Pensions. ihe 

1910 Vic.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured ; compensation 
paid £129,000. S.A.—Strike of transport workers at Adelaide. W.A.— 
Cyclone at Broome—several pearling vessels wrecked, 3 whites and many 
coloured fishermen drowned. Strike of tramway employees at Perth. 
Wreck of the'Pericles off Cape Leeuwin. 

Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Reid takes up duty as High Commissioner for 
the Commonwealth of Australia in London. Defeat of the ‘‘ Fusion’’ 
Government under the Hon. A. Deakin.‘ The Hon. A. Fisher becomes 
Prime Minister. Referendum on financial relations between the Common- 
wealth and the States—electors accept proposal for transfer to Commonwealth 
of State debts, but reject proposal for return of 25s. per capita to States 
out of Commonwealth revenue for period of 25 years. Question settled for 10 
years by Commonwealth deciding to pay the amount fixed—matter to be re- 
opened at end of that period. Proclamation taking over Yass-Canberra (in 
New South Wales) as site for Federal Capital. Imposition of Federal Land 
Tax. Application of toll system to telephone services. Penny Postage. 
Visit-of Scottish Agricultural Commission. Dutch squadron visits Australia. 
Arriyal of the Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels of Australian navy. Aus- 
tralian Notes Act empowers Federal Treasurer to issue notes of various denom- 
inations. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visits Australia to advise on naval defence. 

1911. First issue of Commonwealth notes. First Federal Census. Federal referenda 
relating to Monopolies and Industrial Legislation—proposals rejected. Intro- 
duction of compulsory military training. Launch of Commonwealth de- 
stroyer Warrego at Sydney. Hstablishment of penny postage to all parts of 
British Empire. Erection of first. Commonwealth wireless station at 
Pennant Hills, Sydney. : 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1911, 
AND EARLIER YEARS. 


SECTION I. 


STATISTICAL ORGANISATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics.—In the first issue of the Commonwealth 
Official Year Book (No. 1, 1901-1907), an account was given of the origin and develop- 
ment of Australian Statistics; vide pp. 1 to 16 therein. Owing to considerations of 
space, however, this matter was considerably curtailed in succeeding Year Books, and 
appears in No. 4, on pp. 1 to 4. In the present issue a still further curtailment has 
had to be made in order to make room for new matter. 

Briefly, it may be stated that to the ‘‘ Blue Books’’ compiled in Australia for the 
Home Government, there succeeded, under Responsible Government, the statistics which 
each of the departments prepared for itself, State statistical departments being organ- 
ised principally as collecting agencies of official and general information. 

Absence of co-ordination in collection and compilation, due to the organisation, 
independently, of the various States bureaux, caused difficulties in so combining State 
statistics as to get a satisfactory statistic for Australia as a whole, and various confer- 
ences of State Statisticians did not completely rectify the divergencies that arose. 


(i.) Creation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Constitutionally, 
matters relating to “Census and Stafistics” belong to the Commonwealth, and in 1906, 
under the authority of the Census and Statistics Act of 1905, providing for the taking of 
the Census and the collecting of general statistics, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics was created. A conference of statistical representatives of Australian 
States and New Zealand, under the presidency of the Commonwealth Statistician, met 
in November and December, 1906. for a more or less complete presentation of the 
affairs of the Commonwealth and of its constituent parts, various desiderata were 
recognised, and a series of resolutions adopted by the conference. Identity of categories, 
simultaneity and identity in methods of collection, and uniformity in compilation, were | 
the main features desired. A resumé of the resolutions of this conference is given in 
Year Book No. 1, pp. 12-16. 


2. Sources of Information.—Statistical information is furnished. (i.) by the State 
Statistical Bureaux, as a result of direct demand, or through the police and special 
eollectors; (ii.) by Commonwealth and State Departments (see lists of publications in 
§ 2 infra) ; (iii.) in respect of returns of Trade, Customs and Excise, by the Trade and 
Customs Department; {iv.) by scientific and technical experts, specially requisitioned 
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to write on particular subjects; (v.) by State Statisticians, as officers duly constituted 
under the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act ; (vi.) and by information supplied 
compulsorily, on the Commonwealth Statistician’s demand. 


8. Maintenance of Secrecy.—Under no circumstance can information supplied to a 
statistical office be used against the individual supplying it. All statistical enquiries are 
strictly impersonal, and the affairs of individuals or individual businesses are never dis- 
closed. No other Government Department can make use of the Statistical departments 
in order to acquire detailed information otherwise unavailable. 


4. Accuracy Essential.—The importance of accurate statisticial information is 
emphasised, and the making of untrue statements is heavily penalised. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. Introductory.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz.:—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are a large 
number of publications issued regularly, which, though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. These-are included in the 
lists given hereunder, which are revised to 30th November, 1911. 


2. Commonwealth Publications—Commonwealth publications may be grouped 
ander two heads, viz.:—(i.) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and 
(ii.) Departmental Reports and Papers. 


(i,) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
since its inauguration and up to 31st December, 1911:— 


Finance—Bulletin No. 1, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901 to 1909. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 
Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia, 1910-11. 
Labour and Industrial Statistics—Explanatory Memorandum: on the Proposed 
Scheme. 
Population and Vital Statistics—Bulletin No. 1, Determination of the Popu- 
lation of Australia, 1901 to 1906. > 
Bulletin No. 2, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 7, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 18, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No, 19, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1909. 
Bulletins Nos. 3 to 6, 9 to 12, 15 to 18, 21 to 24, 26 and 27, Vital 
Statistics, issued quarterly, 1907 to 1910, and first and second quarters 
of 1911. 
Bulletin No. 8, Vital Statistics for year 1907. 
Bulletin No. 14, Vital Statistics for year 1908. 
Bulletin No. 20, Vital Statistics for year 1909. 
Bulletin No. 25, Vital Statistics for year 1910. 
The Nomenclature of Diseases and of Causes of Death, 1907. Wew 
- Edition, 1910. 
.Production—Bulletin No. 1, 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 8, 1901 to 1908. sei 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1909. 
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Professional Papers—The Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death, from 

the standpoint of the Statistician. 

Census Taking—C. H. Wickens, A.I.A. 

On the Influence of Infantile Mortality on Birthrate (2 papers). 

On the Statistical Opportunities of the Medical Profession. 

Tuberculosis Duration Frequency Curves, and the number of existing cases 
ultimately fatal. 

The Problems of Statistics. 

The Evolution and Significance of the Census. 

Studies in Statistical Representation. ‘ 

The First Commonwealth Census. 


Railway Statistics—Report on. the Desirability of Improved Statistics of 
Government Railways in Australia, February, 1909. 


s 


Shipping—Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1906. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1907. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1908. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1909. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1910. 


Social Insurance—Report to the Hen. the Minister of Trade and Customs. 


Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister.of Home Affairs. 


The Australian Commonwealth—Its Resources and Production, 1908. New 
Hdition, 1910. 


Trade and Customs—Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1906. 
Trade, and Customs and Hixcise Revenue for 1907. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1908. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1909. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1910. 
Trade, Shipping, and Oversea Migration—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 58, issued 
monthly, commencing January, 1907. 


Transport and Communication—Bulletin No. 1, 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901 to 1909. ie 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 


Social Statistics—Bulletin No. 1, 1907. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1908. 
Bulletin No. 8, 1909. 


Year Book of the Commonwealth—No. 1, 1901 to 1907. 
No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
No. 8, 1901 to 1909. 
No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 


(ii.) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. The 
following official reports and papers containing statistical matter have been issued since 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth :— 


Australia for Farmers, 1910. 

Australia : The Wheat Country. 

‘Budget, 1901-2 to 1911-12. 

Chief of the General Staff: Memo. re Defence. 
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Commonwealth Meteorolegist. Climate and Meteorology of Australia; Bulletins 
1 to 5; Rainfall Maps of Australia; Professional Papers and Charts 
(various) ; Monthly Meteorological Reports, commencing January, 1910. 

Contract Immigrants Act 1905 and pet iy Restriction Acts 1901-5: 
Returns for Years 1902 to 1910. 

Director-General of Cadets: Reports to 30th J une, 1910. 

Director of Naval Forces: Report for 1906. 

Electoral Statistical Returns re Referendum of 26th April, 1911. 

Electoral Statistics of Commonwealth Hlections; 1903, 1906, and 1910. 

Estimates: 1901-2 to 1911-12. 

Fisheries : Reports of the Director on Fishing Experiments carried out by the 
F.1.S. ‘‘ Endeavour.’’ : 

Handbooks of the Territory of Papua. | 

Inspector-General of Military Forces: Reports, 1905 to 1907. Extracts from 
Report of 1910. 7 

Invalid and Old-Age Pensions: Statements re. 

Manufactures Encouragement Act: Return of Bounties Paid. 

Memorandum on Australian Military Defence and its progress since Federation. 

Memorandum on the Defence of Australia, by Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener. 

Military and Naval Forces Lists. 

Military Board: Reports, 1905 and 1906. 

Naturalisation Act 1903; Returns. 

Naval Defence of Australia : Memorandum by Admiral Sir Reginald Hengaeenes 

Organisation and Distribution of the Military Forces. 

Papua: Reports for 1904-5 to 1909-10. 

Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferenees, etc. j 

Patents Statistics, 1904 to 1911. 

Postal Services Royal Commission. ; 

Postniaster-General’s Department: Statement of Business transacted and 
details of Receipts and Expenditure, 1907, 1908 and 1909. 

Public Service Commissioner: Reports, 1901-4 and 1905 to 1910, and Public 
Service Lists, 1903 to 1911. 

Representation Act 1905: Returns. 

Royal Commission on Tasmanian Customs Leakage. 

Sugar: Statistics, 1901-2 to 1910-11 re White and Black Labour, Broguonen, 
Duties, Bounties, ete. 

Trade and Customs Returns, 1903 to 1905; compiled by the New South Wales 
Government Statistician for the Minister for Customs. 

Treasurer’s Statements and Reports of Auditor-General, 1901-2 to 1909-10. 

Treasury Statements of Receipts and Expenditure, issued quarterly in the 
Commonwealth Gazette. 

Tropical Diseases: Report by Dr. Breinl. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State issued since 
Federation may be most conveniently grouped under the following heads, viz.:—(a) 
Publications issued by the Government Statist, (b) parliamentary and departmental re- 
ports and papers, and (c) reports and statements of local and public bodies. These are 
set out hereunder for each State :— 


(i.) New South Wales.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 


The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1900-1. 

The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1901-2. 

A Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand, 1902-3, 1903-4. 

The Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1904-5, 1905-6, 1907-8, 1908-9, 
1909-10. 
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Six States of Australia and New Zealand (annual statistics), 1901 to 1905. 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin, 1905 to October 1911. 
Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1909, and 1910 (parts). 


Census of New South Wales, 1901. 


Vital Statistics (annual), 1901 to 1910; and monthly issues to September, 1911. 

Agricultural and Live-stock Statistics, 1901 to 1911. 

Statistical View of the Progress of New South Wales during 50 years, 1856 to 1906. 

Friendly Societies’ Experience, New South Wales, 1900-1908. 

Comparative Legislation relating to the Industrial Classes. 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Industries, on Manu- 
factories and Works, and on Value of Production. 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of— 


Aborigines 
Australian Museum 
Board of Public Health 
‘Chief Commissioner of Railways 
Chief Medical Officer 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Crown Lands 
Department of Mines 
Department of Police 
Department of Public Works 
Director of Botanical Gardens and Domains 
Director of Labour 
Fisheries Board 
Forestries Department 
‘Government Savings Bank 
Industrial Schools 
Inspector-General of Insane 

The Estimates. 


Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; 


Conferences, etc. 


Inspector under Factories and Shops Acts. 

Labour Commissioners 

Leprosy Board 

Minister of Public Instruction 

National Art Gallery 

Pharmacy Board 

Public Library 

Public Service Board 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building 
Societies, and Trade Unions 

Registrar-General 

State Children’s Relief Board 

State Debt Commissioners 

Superintendent of Carpenterian Reformat’ry 

Technological Museums 

University of Sydney 

Western Land Board. 


Reports of Committees, Commissions 


Public Accounts and Report of the Auditor-General. 
General Election 1910. Double Voting. Se tee of the Voting. 
State Contracts for the Public Service. 


Agricultural Gazette (monthly), 
Records of the Geological Survey. 


(e) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Annual Statements of Municipalities 

Fire Brigades Board 

Hospitals 

Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board 


(ii.) Victoria.— 


Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage 

Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners 

Town Clerk of the City of Sydney. 


(a) Publications by the Government Statist :— 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1909, and 1910 (parts). 
The Victorian Year Books, 1902 to 1909-10, and 1910-11 (parts). 
Quarterly Statistical Abstracts, 1904 to 30th June, 1911. 

- Quarterly Returns of Vital Statistics, 1901 to 30th June, 1911. 
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Monthly Returns of Oversea Imports and Exports, 1901 to September, 1911. 
Statistics of Manufactories, Works, etc., 1901 to 1910. 

Agricultural Statistics, 1900-1 to 1910-11. 

Australasian Statistics, 1901-2, with Summaries for Previous Years. 

The First Fifty Years of Responsible Government in Victoria, 1856 to 1906. 


Census of Victoria, 1901. 


Annual Reports on Agricultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Industries, and on 


Value of Production. 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of— 


Actuary for Friendly Societies on Trade 
Unions 

Board for the Protection of Aborigines 

Board of Public Health 

Chief Inspector of Explosives 

Conservator of Forests 

Council of Judges 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Crown Lands and Survey 

Government Astronomer 

General Manager of State Coal Mines 

Indeterminate Sentences Board 

Inspector of Charitable Institutions 

Inspector of Factories, Workroomsand Shops 

Inspector-General of the Insane 

Inspector of Inebriates’ Institutions 


Inspector of Neglected Children and Re- 
formatory Schools 

Inspector-General of Penal Establishments 
and Gaols 

Inspector-General of Savings Banks 

Lands Purchase Management Board 

Licenses Reduction Board 

Marine Board of Victoria 

Minister of Public Instruction 

Public Service Commissioner 

Registrar of Friendly Societies 

Railways Commissioners 

Secretary for Mines 

State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 

Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, 
and National Gallery 

Vice-Chancellor of Melbourne University, 


Accounts of the Trustees of Agricultural Colleges and the Council of Agricul: 


tural Education. 
The Budget. 


Returns under the Banks and Currency Act 1890, the Companies Act 1890, and 
the Electric Light and Power Act 1896. 1 


Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; 


Conferences, etc. 


The Estimates, 


Reports of Committees, Commissions, 


Statement of Expenditure under the Constitution Statute. 


Treasurer’s Statement and Report of the Auditor-General. 


Agricultural Journal (monthly). 


Register of Teachers and Register of Schools. 


(c) Reports of Local Bodies :— 


Annual Reports of the Melbourne Harbour 
Trust Commission 


Geelong Municipal Waterworks Trust 
Hospitals 


Annual Reports of the Fire Brigades Board | Statement of Accounts of the Melbourne 


Annual Statements of Municipal and Shire 
Councils 


and Metropolitan Board of Works. 


(iii.) Queensland.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician and Registrar- 


General :— 


The Queensland Official Year Book, 1901. 


The Census of 1901. 


A.B.C. of Queensland Statistics, 1905 to 1911. 
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Vital Statistics (annual), 1901 to 1909; and monthly issues to September, 1911. 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910. 
Stock List, 1901 to 1910. 


Annual Reports on Agricultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Statistics. 


(0) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of the— 


Agent-General 
Benevolent Asylums 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
Chief Protector of Aboriginals 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops 
Chief Inspector of Machinery & Scaffolding 
Commissioner for Public Health 
Commissioner of Income Tax 
Commissioner of Police 
Commissioner for Railways 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Curator of Intestate Estates 
Department of Agriculture and Stock 
Department of Public Lands 
Department of Public Works 
Director of Forests 
Director of Labour 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers 
Goyt. Life Insurance and Annuity Business 
Hydraulic Engineer on Water Supply 
Immigration Agent 

Blue Book. 

The Hstimates. 


Inspector of Hospitals for the Insane 

Inspector of Orphanages 

Manager of the Government Savings Bank 

Marine Department 

Medical Officers of Hospitals 

Officer in Charge, Government Relief 

Official Trustees in Insolvency 

Pacific Island Immigration 

Police Investment Board 

Public Service Board 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building 
Societies, and Trade Unions 

Registrar of Friendly Societies and Official 
Valuer on the Quinquennial Valuation 
of Friendly Societies 

Secretary for Public Instruction 

Trustees of the Agricultural Bank 

Trustees of the National Art Gallery 

Trustees of the Public Library 

Under-Secretary for Mines. 

University of Queensland. 


Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 


Conferences, etc. 
Reports of the Auditor-General. 
Treasurer’s Financial Statement. 
Reports of the Geological Survey, 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Brisbane Board of Waterworks. 
Bundaberg Harbour Board. 


Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


Hospitals. 


Annual Statements of Municipalities. 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. 


(iv.) South Australia.—(q) Publications by the Under-Secretary and Government 


Statist :— 


‘ 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1909, and 1910 (parts). 
Monthly Returns of Births and Deaths, 1901 to June, 1911. 
Monthly Returns of Vital Statistics, 1901 to September, 1911. 


The Census of 1901. 
Blue Book. 


Statistical Summary of South Australia from its foundation, 1836 to 1909. 
Annual Reports on Manufactories and<Works, Live Stock, Wheat Harvest, 


and Agricultural Statistics. 
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(b) Departmental Papers :— 
~ Annual Reports of the— 


Actuary on Friendly Societies (1900-1904) 
Agent-General 

Audit-Commissioner 

Chief Inspector of Stock 

Commissioner of Police 

Commissioner of Railways 
Commissioners of the National Park 
Conservator of Forests 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Public Works 

, Destitute Board 

Gaols and Prisons 

Government Astronomer 

Government Resident of Northern Territory 


Governors of the Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Gallery 

Hospital for the Insane 

Inspector of Factories 

Inspector of Fisheries 

Marine Board 

Minister for Agriculture 

Minister for Education 

Public Service Superannuation Board 

Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

Registrar of Trade Unions 

State Children’s Council 

Surveyor-General 

Trustees of the Savings Bank. 


Parliamentary Papers miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 


Conferences, etc. 
The Estimates. 


Financial Statement of the Treasurer. 
Mining Operations; Half-Yearly Reviews, 1904 to 1911. 


Records of Geological Survey. 


Journal of the Department of Agriculture (monthly). 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies — 


Hospitals. 

Schools of Mines and Industries. 
Fire Brigades Boards. 

Port Adelaide Corporation. 
Municipal Tramways Trust. 
Municipalities. 


(v.) Western Australia.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 


The Census of 1901. 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1909 and 1910 (parts). 

Monthly Statistical Abstracts, 1901 to August, 1911. 

Year Books of Western Australia, 1900-03, 1902-4, 1905 (part). 
Quarterly and Annual Reports on Population and Vital Statistics. 


Crop and Live Stock Returns. 
Blue Book. 


Statistical View of 82 years’ progress in Western Australia, 1829 to 1910. 
Annual Reports on Agricultural, etc., Statistics. 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of the— 


Aborigines Department 

- Agent-General 
Agricultural Bank 
Art Galleries 
Chief Inspector of Explosives 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries 


t 


Commissioner of Police 
Commissioner of Railways 
Commissioner of Taxation 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Lands and Surveys 
Department of Mines q 
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Department of Public Health 
Department of Public Works 
Department of Woods and Forests 
Education Department 
Geological Survey 

Government Analyst 
Government Astronomer 
Government Labour Bureau 
Government Savings Bank 
Harbour and Light Department 
Inspector-General of Insane 
Lands Titles Department 
Museum and Art Gallery 
Public Library 


Principal Medical Officer on Medical, 
Health, Factories, Karly Closing, Vac- 
cination and Quarantine. 

Public Service Commissioner 

Registrar of Friendly Societies 

Registrar of Friendly Societies in connec- 
tion with Trade Unions 

Stock Department 

Superintendent of Charities and Inspector 
of Industrial and Reformatory Schools 

Surveyor-General 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act 1902, by Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 


Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 


Conferences, etc. 
The Estimates. 


Public Accounts and Report of the Auditor-General. 
Bulletins of the Department of State Medicine and Public Health. 


Bulletins of the Geological Survey. 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Cemetery Boards 

Fire Brigades 

Fremantle Harbour Trust Commissioners 

Fremantle Municipal Tramways and 
Electric Lighting Board 


(vi.) Tasmania. 
General :— 


The Census of 1901. 


Metropolitan Waterworks Board 

Municipalities, Road Boards, and Boards 
of Health 

Public Hospitals 

Waterworks Boards (country). 


(a) Publications by Government Statistician and Registrar- 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1909-10. 
Reports on Vital Statistics and Migration (annual), 1901 to 1910; and monthly 


issues to September, 1911. 


Reports on Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics, 1901 to 1910-11. 
Statistical Summaries, 1901 to 1907. 

Gold-yield for 1908 and previous 10 years. 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, etc., Statistics. 


(6) Departmental Papers :— 

Annual Reports of the— 
Agent-General 
Charitable Grants Department 
Chief Inspector of Stock 
Commissioner of Taxes 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Education 
Department of Mines 
Department of Neglected Children 
Department of Public Health 
Engineer-in-Chief of Public Works 
Explosives Department 
Fire Brigade Board 
General Manager of Government Railways 

The Budget. 

The Estimates. 


Hobart and Launceston Gaols 

Inspector of Machinery 

Lands and Survey Department 

Museum and Botanical Gardens 

Police Department 

Public Library 

Public Service Board 

Recorder of Titles @& 

Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions § 

Savings Bank 

Secretary for Mines 

University of Tasmania 
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Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 
Public Debts Sinking Fund. 
Report of the Auditor-General. 
Financial Statement of the Treasurer. - 
Geological Survey Bulletins. 
Progress of the Mineral Industry (quarterly). 
‘ 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Country Libraries Industrial Schools 
Harbour Trusts Life Assurance Societies 
Hobart Drainage Board Marine Boards 
Hospitals Municipalities. 


$ 3. Bibliography of Recent General Works on Australia. 


/ 


While not exhaustive, it is hoped that the accompanying list of works dealing with 
Australia and Australian affairs generally, may prove of some service. ‘The list refers to 
works published since the year 1901. 


CuarRkK, A. T. Australian Constitutional Law. Melbourne, 1905. 

CuARK, Victor S. The Labour Movement in Australasia. London, 1906. 

D’AvuNET, B, L'Aurore Australe. Melbourne, 1905; Paris, 1907. 

FAvENC, E. Explorers of Australia. Melbourne, 1908. 

FRASER, J. Fostpr, Australia: The Making of a Nation. London, 1910. 

GORDON AND GotcH. Australian Handbook. Annual. London, 

GreGcory, J. M. The Dead Heart of Australia. London, 1906. Australia and New 
Zealand (in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel). London, 1907. 

Grey, J. G. Australasia, Old and New. London, 1901. 

Howitt, A. W. The Native Tribes of South East Australia. London, 1904. 

Jouns, F. Notable Australians. Adelaide and London, 1908. 

KEENAN, J. J. Commonwealth of Australia Inaugural Celebrations. Sydney, 1907. 

MaiweEn, J. H. Sir Joseph Banks, the Father of Australia. Sydney, 1909. 

METIN, A. Le Socialisme sans doctrines: la question ouvriére et la question agraire en 
Australie et Nouvelle Zélande. Paris, 1901. : 

Moorr, W. H.* The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1902. 
Second Edition.. Melbourne, 1910. f < 

MorGAN, B. H. The Trade and Industry of Australia. London, 1909. 

NELSON, W. Foster Fraser’s Fallacies. Sydney, 1910. 

PouLsrorD, E. Commerce and the Empire. London, 1903. 

Quick, Hon. Str J., AND Garran, R. R. The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 

Quick, Hon. Sim J., AND GRoom, Hon. L. E. The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne, 1904. 

REEVES, W. P. State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 2 vols. London, 1902. 

RoeERs, J.D. Australia (in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies). Oxford, 
1907. 

ROWLAND, P. F. The New Nation. London, 1903. ' 

ScHACHNER, R. Australien in Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur. Bd.I. Jena, 1909; do. Bd. II. 
Jena, 1911. Ff 

Scorr, ERNEST. Terre Napoléon: A History of French Explorations and a in Aus- 
tralia. London, 1910. : 

Scorr, R. F. The Voyage of the Discovery. 2 vols. London, 1905. 

Srarnoy, A. In Australian Tropics. London, 1907. 

ScorrisH AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION'S REPORT. Australia: Its Land, Conditions, and 
Prospects. Edinburgh, 1911. : 

SpencE, W.G. Australia’s Awakening. Sydney, 1909. 

SPENCER, W. B., AND GILLEN, F. J. The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. London 

1904. 

St. LepGER, A. Australian Socialism. London 1909. 

TURNER, H.G. First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. London, 1911. 

Vossion, L. L’Australie Nouvelle et son avenir. Paris, 1902. 

Wisk, B. R. Commonwealth of Australia. London, nar. 
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a 
SECTION II. 


DISCOVERY, COLONISATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. Early Knowledge of Australia. 


A brief, though fairly comprehensive, account of the discovery and early knowledge 
of Australia was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 44 to 51). This account appeared in a 
condensed form in Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Bibliographical references to the sub- 
ject were also given in Year Book No. 1 (p. 49). Exigencies of space prevent the 
inclusion of any further reference to this subject in the present issue. 


§ 2. The Taking Possession of Australia. 


Reference was made to the more important facts relating to the taking possession 
and annexation of Australia in each of the previous issues of this book: See preferably 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 15 and 16). In so far as the annexation of the eastern parts is 
concerned, a full historical account of the period may be found in the ‘‘ Historical 
Records of New South Wales,’’ Vol. I., partsland2. For an account of the annexation 
of Western Australia, reference may be made to the West Australian Year Book 1905, 
Part 1. 


§ 3. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 


1. Introduction.—A historical summary of the facts relating to the creation of the 
several colonies, the separation of Victoria and Queensland, and the changes in the 
boundaries of certain of the colonies has appeared in previous issues of this’ book: See 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 16 to 23). The main facts in this connection may be traced by 
reference to the maps on pages 17 and 18. 


2. No further Creation of Colonies after 1859.—Since the separation of Queensland 
in 1859 wo other creation of colonies has taken place in Australia, though the bound- 
aries of New South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia were altered later, and the 
control of the Northern Territory was transferred from South Australia to the Common- 
wealth in 1911. The dates of foundation of the Australasian colonies, and their areas 


' at the close of 1859, were as shewn in the following table :— in 
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DATES OF FOUNDATION OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES AND AREAS AS AT 
END OF 1859. 


Date of Date of Date of First Area. 
Colony. Annexation. Creation. NA remand Square Miles.. 
New South Wales ae Ns 1770 1786 1788 1,020,412 - 
Tasmania ... Ais aes 1788 1825 1803 26,215 
South Australia as tae] LOS 1834 1836 309,850 
Victoria on sat - 1770 1851 1834 87,884 
Queensland ... baie ate 1770 1859 1824 554,300 
Western Australia one ait 1829 1829 1829 975,920 
New Zealand dts ee 1840 1841 1814 104,471+ 


——_—— as 


1. By proclamation dated 10th June, 1901, the area of the Dominion was increased by 280 square- 
miles, making it now 104,751 square miles, by the inclusion of the Cook Group and other islands. 


3. Australasia, 1863 to 1900.—The immense area generally known as Australasia. 
had, by 1868, been divided into seven distinct colonies, the areas of which are shewn 
below. The area of the Northern Territory which is now under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Commonwealth is given separately. 

On the lst January, 1901, the colonies mentioned above, with the exception of 
New Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘‘Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia,” the designation of ‘‘Colonies” being at the same time changed into that of 
“States.” The total area of the Commonwealth is, therefore, 2,974,581 square miles;: 
the dates of creation and the areas of the separate colonies, as determined on the final. 
adjustment of their boundaries, are shewn in the following table :— 


DATES OF CREATION AND AREAS OF THE SEVERAL COLONIES. 


. Year of For-| Present ; Year of For-| Present’ 
outoiy.: |" Pa ee colony. nation tate age 
Colony. Miles. Colony. Miles. 
New South Wales...) ' 1786 310,3721 New Zealand etd 1841 104,751, 
Tasmania ... wat 1825 26,215 Victoria... Be 1851 87,884 
Western Australia... 1829 975,920 Queensland ade 1859 | 670,500: 
South Australia 1834 380,070 Northern Territory 1863 523,620) 
(proper) 
Commonwealth age par 2,974,581 square miles. 
Australasia is aie Bes 3,079,332 square miles. 


' 1. Now includes Federal Capital Territory, approximately 900 sq. miles. 


4. British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the Common- 
wealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed by the: 
British Government in 1884, This territory was for a number of years administered by 
the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation 
on the 1st September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of . 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about ‘90,540 square miles. More ex- 
tended reference to this dependency of the Commonwealth will be found in Sectiom 
xxix. 


5. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth On the 
7th December, 1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into- 
an agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Territory, subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. 
This approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
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Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
' Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred by Proclamation to the 
Commonwealth on the 1st January, 1911. Further information may be found in the 
section of this book on ‘‘ The Northern Territory.’’ 


§ 4. The Exploration of Australia. 


/ A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of Australia was given in 
Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39). A brief summary of the more important facts relating 
‘to the subject was given in Year Books Nos. 3 and 4. Maps shewing, the progress of 
Australian exploration may be found on page 35 hereof. 


§ 5. The Constitutions of the States. 


A brief and condensed statement of the constitutional history of the several States, 
shewing how their present Constitutions have been built up, may be found in Section II. 
of the second, third, and fourth issues of the Year Book. See No. 4, pp. 27-32. 


§ 6. The Federal Movement in Australia. 


A summary was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 17 to 21) of the “Federal Movement 
in Australia” from its inception to its consummation; a synopsis thereof was given 
in Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. See No. 4, pp. 32 to 37. 


§ 7. Creation of the Commonwealth. 


1. The Act.—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 63 and 64 Vic., 
Chapter 12, namely, an Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia, was shewn 
in extenso in Year Book No.1. In the Year Books Nos. 2, 3 and 4, a summary of the 
Act was given. As two amending Acts, namely, the Constitution Alteration (Senate 
Blections) Act 1906, and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909, have been 
passed, it has been thought desirable to insert the Act, as amended, in full. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT. 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Austraha. [9th July, 1900.) 


HERBEAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 

and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 

unite in’ one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 
other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 

3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 


- 
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year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South | 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the; 
people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in 
@# Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But the 
Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint-a Governor-General for ih 
Commonwealth. 

4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Ooteeetee 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 

5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are in 
the Commonwealth. 

6. ‘The Commonwealth” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 

“The States” shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Common- 
wealth, and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the 
Commonwealth as States; and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called 
“a State.” 

“Original States” shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at its 
establishment. , 

7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act 1885 is hereby repealed, but so as not to 
affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Gato 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act 1895 shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth ; but the Commonwealth 
shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 


9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


This Constitution is divided as follows :— 


Chapter I.—The Parliament :— Chapter III.—The Judicature. 

Part I.—General. Chapter [V.—Findnce and Trade. 

Part II.—The Senate. Chapter V.—The States. 

Part I1I1.—The House of Representatives. | Chapter VI:—New States. 

Part IV.—Both Houses of Parliament. | Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous. 

Part V.—Powers of the Parliament. Chapter VIIT.—Alteration of the Constata- 
Chapter II,—The Executive Government. | tion. 


The Schedule. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 


Part I.—GENERAL. 

1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parlia- 
ment, which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and 
which is hereinafter called “The Parliament,” or “The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth.” : 
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2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her. Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. 

83. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in 
office. 

4, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such person as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person shall 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be pitied to meet not later than 
thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last piubing of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. 


PART II.—THE SENATE g 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 
But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 


of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 


the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 

8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives ; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 

9. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method of 
choosing the senators for that State. 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for the State. = 

10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections of 
senators for the State. 

11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. 
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12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 


for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within / 


ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 

13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting o: 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall-divide the senators chosen f 
each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable; and the places pt 
the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of [the third year] 
three years', and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years? from the beginning of their term of service; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of seryice. 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made [in the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year before? the places are to become vacant. 

For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July? following the day of his election, except in the 
cases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 


/ 


} 


when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July preceding the day of . 


his election.? 

14. Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the places 
of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation. 

15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 


‘service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 


voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But if 
the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Hxecutive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of a 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the: 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election until 
the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 

16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, choose 
a senator to be the President of the Senate; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or he may resign his office or his Raw by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

18. Before or during any absence of the, President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 


1. As amended by section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. The words 
in square brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shewn in italics. 


Under sections 3-and 4, the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, it was also pro- 
vided that— 

(a) The terms of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant 
at the expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and nine are extended until the thirtieth 
day of June One thousand nine hundred and ten. 

(b) The terms of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant 
at the expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and twelve are extended until the 
thirtieth day of June One thousand nine hundred and thirteen. 

(c) This Act shall not be taken to alter the time of beginning of the term of service of any 


senator elected in the year One thousand nine hundred and six. 
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19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 


General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 


resign hig place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of any 
session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend the 
Senate. 

21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the itl a of which the 
vacancy has happened. 

22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Senate 
for the exercise of its powers. 

23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


PART III.—THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ~ 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators. 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 

(i.) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 

* Commonwealth, as shown by the latest statistics of fhe Commonwealth, by 
twice the number of the senators : 

(ii.) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shown by the latest . 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything in this section, five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

“25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of any 
race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the Parlia- 
ment of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of the 
Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 


New South Wales EAS South Australia... ae MIO 
Victoria ae want 2O Tasmania...) 22% Berd as) 
Queensland aes Ree) 


Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as 
follows :— 


New South Wales ee 26 South Australia... Bo)" ale ieee 
Victoria uae 723 Western Australia BED ie 
Queensland oh a elty, Tasmania, eae Sern h toy 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 

28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. ay ; 

29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
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members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members to 
be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 
States. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one electorate. 


39, Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members, 


of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parlia- 
ment of the State; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once. 

31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to ee in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 

33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker, or if he is 
absent from the Commonwealth, the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 

34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :— 

(i.) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members.of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen: 

(ii.) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalised under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 

35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a member. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives may 
choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 


37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 


if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of any 
-session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend the 
House. 

39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 

40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of yotes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless the 
numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


PART IV.—BOTH HOUSES OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 


1. The franchise qualification was determined by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 


if 
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prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

42. Hvery senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 
authorised by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the 
schedule to this Constitution. 

43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 

44. Any person who— 

(i.) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii.) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common- 
wealth or of the State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii.) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 

(iv.) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : or 

(v.) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in 
common with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of 
more than twenty-five persons : 

‘shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House of 
Representatives. 

But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
nayy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 

45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 

(i.) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section: or 

(ii.) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 

(iii.) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State : 

his place shall thereupon become vacant. 

46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this Constitu- 
tion to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of Representatives 
shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred pounds 
to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualifica- 
tion of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either 
House, shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 

48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year to be 
reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.1 

49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such as 
are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons House 


1. By the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907, assented to on the 28th August, the amount of 
the allowance was increased to £600 a year. 
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of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. : 
50. Hach House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 
(i.) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 
and upheld ; ; 
(ii.) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 
jointly with the other House, a ; 


PART V.—POWERS OF THE PARLIAMENT.1+ 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 
(i.) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States :1 
(ii.) Taxation ; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States : 
(iii.) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 

.) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 

(v.) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of the 
Commonwealth : 

(vii.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys : 

(viii.) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 
(ix.) Quarantine : 
(x.) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 
(xi.) Census and statistics : 

(xii.) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 

(xiii.) Banking, other than State banking; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 

(xiv.) Insurance, other than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond . 
the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv.) Weights and measures: 
(xvi.) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 


1. Two proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution were submitted to the people for 
acceptance or rejection on the 26th April, 1911. They were (a) The Constitution Alteration (Legis-— 
lative Powers) 1910, and (B) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. 

(a) Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to- 
extend the powers of the Commonwealth Government (under section 51 of the Constitution) in 
four directions, viz.—(a) Trade and Commerce, (b) Corporations, (c) Industrial matters, and (d)- 
Trusts and monopolies. } 

(a) Trade and Commerce. In Section 51, para. (i.) of the Constitution it was proposed to omit 
the words “ with other countries, and among the States,” so as to give the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce, without limitation. 

(b) Corporations. It was proposed to omit the words (para. xx.) “‘ Foreign corporations, and 
“trading or financial corporations formed within the limits of the Commonwealth,” and to insert: 
in lieu thereof the words—' Corporations including (a) the creation, dissolution, regulation, and 
*‘control of corporations ; (b) corporations formed under the law of a State (except any corpora- 
“tion formed solely for religious, charitable, scientific or artistic purposes, and not for the 
“acquisition of gain by the corporation or its members), including their dissolution, regulation, 
‘and control; and (c) foreign corporations, including their regulation and control.” 

(¢) Industrial Matters. In para. xxxv. it was proposed to omit the words ‘‘ Conciliation and 
‘arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
‘of any ope State,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “Labour and employment, including 
“ (a) the wages and conditions of labour and employment in any trade, industry, or calling; and 
‘“(b) the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, including disputes in relation to employ-. 
‘ment on or about railways, the property of any State.” : 

(d) Trusts and Monopolies. It was proposed to amend Section 51 of the Constitution by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph :—" (xl.) Combinations and monopolies in relation to 
“the production, manufacture, or supply of goods or services.”’ 

(B) Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to alter the 
Constitution by inserting, after Section 51 thereof, the following section:-—“‘51A. When each 
“House of Parliament, in the same session, has by resolution declared that the industry or busi-. - 
‘ness of producing, manufacturing, or supplying goods, or of supplying any specified services, is- 
‘the subject of any monopoly, the Parliament shall have power to make laws for carrying on the. 
‘industry or business by or under the control of the Commonwealth, and acquiring for that. 
“ purpose on just terms any property used in connection with the industry or business.” 

Neither of the proposed laws was approved by the people. 
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(xvii,) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 
(xvili.) Copyrights, patents of inventions and Getene and trade marks : 
(xix.) Naturalisation and aliens : 
(xx.) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth :+ 
(xxi.) Marriage : 
(xxii.) Divorce and matrimonial causes ; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants : 
(xxiii.) Invalid and old-age pensions: 
(xxivy.) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the Courts of the States : 
(xxy.) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 
(xxvi.) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 
(xxvii.) Immigration and emigration : 
(xxvili.) The influx of criminals: 
(xxix.) External affairs : 
(xxx.) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific: 
(xxxi.) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws : 

(xxxii.) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth : 

(xxxiil.) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State : 

(xxxiv.) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of vies 
State : 

(xxxv.) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of eas 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State :+ 

(xxxvi.) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 

(xxxvii.) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament. 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend only 
to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which afterwards 
adopt the law: 

(xxxviil.) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concur- 
rence of the’Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power 
which can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia: 

(xxxix.) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the ‘Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or officer 
of the Commonwealth. 

52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 

(i.) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by the 
Commonwealth for public purposes: 

(ii.) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : t 

(iii.) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 

of the Parliament. 
. 53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 


ee 


1. See footnote on previous page. 
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or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licenses, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. ‘ 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it 
thinks fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. — 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 


54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriations. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws impbsing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. ‘ 

56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 
originated. 


57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any amend- 


ments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate — 


rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the House 
of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place within six 
months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by effluxion of time. 
« If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to 
by the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene a 
joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon amend- 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by the 
other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
number of the.members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken to 
have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if amy, so carried is 
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of the 
Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he with- 
holds assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s. pleasure. 

The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deal with the recommendation. 
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59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul the 
law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 

60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of Parliament, or by Proclamation, that-it has received the 
Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II.—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. There shall be a Federal Hxecutive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council 
shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice of the 
Federal Executive Council. 

* 64, The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. * 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House of 
Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs. 

66. There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the Consolidated Revenue. Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries.of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which, 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a year. 

67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 

68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is. 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 

69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in each State 
shall become transferred to the Commonwealth :—1 a 


Posts, telegraphs, and telephones: | Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys: 
Naval and military defence : Quarantine. 


But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 
to the Commonwealth on its establishment. 

70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment. 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a. 


1. As to departments and dates of transfer, see Section XIX.—COMMONWEALTH FINANCE, $1 
hereinafter. 
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Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires. 


CHAPTER I.—THE JUDICATURE: 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and se many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribes. 

72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other courts created by the 
Parliament— 

(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii.) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General in Council, on an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
remoyal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but the remunera- 

tion shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all judg- 
ments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i.) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court; 

(ii.) Of any other federal court, or‘court exercising federal jurisdiction; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to one ee in 

. Council : 

(iii.) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 
and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final and conclusive. 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from 
such Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on appeals 
to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States are applicable to 
appeals from them to the High Court. 

74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter se of the 
Constitutional powers of- the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to 
the limits inter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the 
High Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her 
Majesty in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
question without further leave. . 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed 
laws containing any such limitation shall be'reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

75. In all matters— 

' (i.) Arising under any treaty :) 

(ii.) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countriés : 

(iii.) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 
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(iv.) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 
(v.) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought 
against an officer of the Commonwealth : 
the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 
(i.) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii.) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(iii.) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : 
(iv.) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 
77.’ With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 
(i.) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 
(ii.) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the States: 
(iii.) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 
-78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 

79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 

80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
committed, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV,—FINANCE AND TRADE. 


81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 

82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the first charge thereon; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to-the payment of the 
expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

88. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except under 
appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys as. 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 

84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to the 
Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control of und 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, unless 
he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of the State, 


_be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other compensation, pay- 


able under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. ; 
Any such officer,who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
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but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, and 
for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by the 
State at the time of transfer. 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of 
the Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, 
shall have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 

85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 

(i.) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary : 

(ii.) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

(iii.) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section: if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv.) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 

86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 
of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 


87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 


thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance shall, in‘accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied to the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over by the 
Commonwealth. 

88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the colette 
ment of the Commonwealth. ? 

89, Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 

(i.) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
‘ by the Commonwealth. 
(ii.) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— Pee 
(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 
maintenance or continuance as at the time of transfer, of any depart- 
ment transferred from the State to the Commonwealth; 
(b) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in the 
other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

(iii.) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 

| any) in favour of the State. 


. 


1, This has been known as the Braddon clause. The Surplus Revenu3 Act 1910 provides for the 
termination of this clause as from the 3lst December, 1910, and for the payment to the States of 
twenty-five shillings per head of population until the "30th June, 1920, cr thereafter, until Parlia- 
ment otherwise provides, subject to certain adjustments for the year ended 30th June, 1911. For 
further information see Section XIX. hereinafter. 

2. Uniform customs duties were imposed by the Customs Tariff 1902; Section 5 of which, 
together with the schedule, and the whole of the Customs Tariff 1906 were yepealed by the 
Customs Tariff 1908 (see Section KV., COMMERCE, § 2, hereinafter). ‘ 


q 
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90. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export. of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States impos- 
ing duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of 
goods, shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty law- 
fully made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to 
be good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise. 

91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolutiows, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and inter- 
course among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, 
shall be absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 


93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 


(i.) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and after- 
wards passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise 
paid on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State : 

(ii.) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. + 


94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the’ Parlia- 
ment may provide, on such basis-as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the 
seyeral States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 


95. Nctwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 


“and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 


such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 

If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 


Australia from beyond the limits-of the Commonwealth. 


1 The Surplus Revenue Act 1908, which was amended by the Surplus Revenue Act 1910, states 
that the provisions of Section 93 of the Constitution shall expire on the date of the commencement 
of the Surplus Revenue Act 1908, that is, on 13th June, 1908, and also makes provisions in lieu of 
the expired provisions. The Surplus Revenue Act 1910 repeals the greater part of the provisions of 
the Act of 1908. See foot|note to Section 87 of this Act. 
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96. During a period of ten years after the essablishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 

97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of meney on account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the Com- 
monwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 


98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 

99, The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof. 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 

101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication and 
administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 

102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as to 
railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, or unjust 
to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any State 
in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no preference 
or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be undue and un- 
reasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State Commission, ~ 


103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 


(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 
(ii.) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
; Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity : 
(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such re- 
muneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for carriage of goods 
upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State Com- 
mission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the rate 
applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from other 
States. 


105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 


at the establishment of the Commonwealth] ,1 or a proportion thereof according to the 


respective numbers of their people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the States 
shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and thereafter the 
interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the portions 
of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, or if such 
surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole amount 
shall be paid by the several States. © 


1. Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square 
brackets are omitted. i 


fs 
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CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
‘Constitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admis- 
sion or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance with 
the Constitution of the State. 


107. Every. power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
‘State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. . 


, 108. Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
‘subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 


109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, 
the latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be 
invalid. 


110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 


111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common- 
wealth ; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 


112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on imports 
or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be necessary 
for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all charges so 
levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth ; and any such inspection laws may be 
annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 


114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of any kind 
belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on 
property of any kind belonging to a State. 


115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 


116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 


117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. 
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118. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the, 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the gnats proceedings of every State. 


119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 


120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
accused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, and 
may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and conditions, 
including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, as it thinks fit. 


122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State voting 
upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, make 
provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or alteration 
of territory in relation to any State affected. 


124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 
with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 
of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments of 
the States affected. 


CHAPTER VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common- 
wealth without any payment therefor. 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorise the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the Queen ; 
but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise by the 
Governor-General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.? 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 


The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Represen- 
tatives.? 


But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the first- 
mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law by an 
absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed to by 
the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any 
amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 


When a proposed law is submitted to, the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law.shaM be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 


And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law, 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve 
the proposed law. 


SCHEDULE. 


OATH. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. SO HELP ME GOD! 


AFFIRMATION. 3 


I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according 
to law. - 


(NoTE.-—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


1. The Constitution has been altered by the following Acts:—The Constitution Alteration 
Cw Elections) 1906 (No. 1 of 1907); and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909 (No. 3 of 


2, The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act, 1906-1910, provides the necessary machinery 
for the submission to the electors of any proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution. 
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2. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act barat the Royal assent on the 9tk 


July, 1900. This made it lawful (see Sec. 3) to declare that the people of Australia — 


should be united in a Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th 
September, 1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the 1st January, 1901: it reads 


oN 


as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


(Signed) VICTORIA R. 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Years of Our Reign intituled, “‘An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice 
of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day therein 
appointed, not being later than One Year after the passing of this Act, the people 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and 
also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed 
thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under 
the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 


We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit. 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of Janwary One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New: 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Copninon wealkh under the name of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. 


: GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


§ 8. Commonwealth Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis. 
_ of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th 
May by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been’sent to Australia for 
that purpose by His Majesty the King; the Rt. Hon, Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. It was dissolved on the 23rd November, 1903. 
The second Parliament was convened on the 2nd March, 1904, by His Excellency the 
Rt. Hon. Baron Northcote, P.C.,G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., C.B.; the Hon. Alfred Deakin being 
Prime Minister. The third session closed on the 12th October, 1906, and Parliament 
was dissolved on the 8th November, 1906. The third Parliament was convened on 
the 20th February, 1907, and met on that day and the following day only. It was 
prorogued on the 22nd February, the prorogation eventually extending to the 3rd July, 
1907, on which day the second session commenced. The second session was: prorogued 
on the 11th June, 1908, to the 15th July following, and finally to the 16th September, 
1908, when it met for the despatch of business; the third session commenced on that 
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PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 


The above maps compiled by Mr, E. Favenc shew decennially the progress of discovery from 
1805 to 1888, The dark shade shews the area of unexplored territory. 
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~~ day. The third session was prorogued on the 15th December, 1908, the prorogation 


finally extending to the 26th May, 1909, when the fourth and last session of the third 
Parliament commenced. This Parliament expired by effluxion of time on 19th 

February, 1910. The first session of the fourth Parliament was commenced on Ist 
July, 1910, and was on 29th November of that year prorogued until 7th February, 
the prorogation finally extending to the 5th September, 1911, when the second session of 
this Parliament commenced. The Debates of these Parliaments will be found in 


Volumes I. to LXIII. of the Parliamentary Debates, as follows:— . 
First Parliament, 1st Session Vols. I, to XII., pp. 1 to 16,744 
5 $f Dind. si, re PRCT) ese RVD, amon mbt gt GA 
Second Parliament, Ist _,, Pe DOVE 737 EV S618 
a a nd! «>; F BOX 4p Wenn ygee Le 1 AO 
ci 5 Suid 8 ra KOT a RA Vee git Lk: yp) O4OU 
Third Parliament, Ist ,,. at On MRO Abe A GURS 141 
én i Baa a, Se ONE oa NOV lng et ak: gy L208 

‘ fe DLO matics yO Vs, SS VILE 43: 2; 3,180 
i a aGhieiar 54 3 SOX, TO/REM Ee lita Bea 612) 33 
Fourth Parliament, Ist ,, Ue ToView = 2 SUD Win Bape aries? 
* at Qnds a xe Man, yredns 4.988 


2. The Several Administrations.—The following tabular statements shew the 
names of the séveral Governors-General, and the constitution of the Ministries which 
have directed the administration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


(a) GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


Rt. Hon. EARL OF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW), P.C., 
K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. Sworn Ist January, 1901; recalled 9th May, 1902, 
left Melbourne 2nd July, 1902. 

Rt. Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Act. Governor-General), 
Sworn 17th July, 1902. 

Rt. Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Governor-General). Sworn 
9th January, 1903; recalled 21st January, 1904. 

Rt. Hon. HENRY STAFFORD BARON NORTHCOTE, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., C.B. 
Sworn 21st January, 1904; recalled 8th September, 1908. 

Rt. Hon. WILLIAM HUMBLE HARL OF DUDLEY, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc. 
Sworn 9th September, 1908; recalled 31st July, 1911. 

Rt. Hon. THOMAS BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0O. Sworn 31st July, 
diSplaty 


(6) BARTON ADMINISTRATION, Ist January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903, 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
“ ‘External Affairs ... oe .. Rt. Hon. SiR EpMunD Barton, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C. 
Attorney-General... ae .. Hon, ALFRED DBEAKIN. 


Hon. Sir WILu1AM JouNn Lyne, K.C.M.G. (to 7/8/'03). 


Home Affairs Rt. Hon. Six Joun Forrest; 2.C., G.C.M.G. (from 7/8/03). 


_ Treasury .. Rt. Hon. Sir GHorGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
Trad , Rt. Hon. CHARLES CAMERON Kinesron, P.C., K.C. (resigned 24/7/’03) 
e and Customs Hon. Sr Wimu1aM Joan Lynn, K.C.M.G. (fr om. 7/8/’03). 
Rt. Hon. Sm JoHN ForReEstT, P.C., G.C.M.G. (7/1/’01 to 7/8/’03). 


Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE (from 7/8/03). 
Rt. Hon. Sr Jonny Forrest, P.C., G.0.M.G. (to 17/1) 01). 
Hon. James GEORGE DRAKE (5/2/01 to 7/8/’03). 
n. Siz PHinie OAKLEY Fysu, K.C.M.G. (from 7/8/’03). 
Vice-President Executive C’ncil ee RICHARD EDWARD O’Connor, K.C. 
[Bow N. E. Lewis (to 23/4/’01). 
ij Hon. Sm Purp OAKuny Fysu, K.C.M.G. (26/4/’01 to 7/8/'03). 


Cc 


a Hon. Sir JAMES ROBERT Dickson, K.C.M.G. (died 10/1/01). 
Postmaster-General oH 
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(c) DEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 24th September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs ..  ..  .... Hon. ALFRED DmAKIN. Po 
Trade and Customs We .. Hon. Sir Winn1aAmM Joun Lyne, K G. M.G. 
Treasury ... aa aoe .. Rt. Hon. Sim GrorGE TURNER, P.C.,K.C.M.G. 
Home Affairs ae ts .. Rt. Hon. Sm Jonn Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Attorney General... ane .. Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE 
Postmaster-General ree .. Hon. Sir Pomp OAKLEY FysuH, K.C.M.G. 
Defence oe Hon. AusTIN CHAPMAN 


Vice-President Bxecutived? neil Hon. THOMAS PLAYFORD. 


(d) WATSON ADMINISTRATION, 27th April to 17th August, 1904. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer ... a aaa .. Hon. JOHN CHRISTIAN WATSON. 
External Affairs ... on .. Hon. WruL1AM Morris HUGHES 
Attorney-General... ae .. Hon. Hrnry BouRNES Hia@ains, K.C. 
Home Affairs aa Fs .. Hon. Earrron LER BATCHELOR. 
Trade and Customs sea .. Hon. ANDREW FISHER. 

Detence Be ase .. Hon. ANDERSON Dawson. 
Postmaster. -General waa .. Hon. HuGH MAHON. 


Vice-President Executive C’ neil Hon. GREGOR McGREGOR. 


(ec) REID-MCLEAN ADMINISTRATION, 18th August, 1904, to 4th uly, 1905. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs ..  ..  ... Rt. Hon. Grorae HoustToun RED, P.C.,; K.C. 
Trade and Customs os .. Hon, ALLAN MoLEan. 
Attorney-General... uae .. Hon. Str Jostanw Henry Symon, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
Treasury... Bee =o .. Rt. Hon. StF GEoRGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
Home Affairs see gar .. Hon. DuGALD THOMSON. 
Defence oe or .. Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE McCay. 
Postmaster- Generals es Hon. SyDNEY SmiTH. 


Vice-President Executive C’ neil Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE. 


(f) SECOND DEAt KIN ADMINISTRATION, 5th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 


External Affairs ... are .. Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
{ Hon. Isaac ALFRED Isaacs, K.C. (to 11/10/'06). 
~ (Hon. LirrLeton ERNEST GRoom (from 12/10/06). 
aoe Sm W1Iuu1AM JouN Lyne, K.C.M.G. (to 29/7/07). 
Hon. AustIN CHAPMAN (from 30/7/’07). 


: Attorney-General ... 


Trade and Customs, 


ee Hon. Sir JouN Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to 29/7/07). 
Treasurer... + | Hon. Sr WinntAm Jonn Lyne (from 30/7/’07). 

Hon. AUSTIN CHAPMAN (to 29/7/’07). 
~ (Hon. SAMUEL MauGeEr (from 30/7/’07). 

er THOMAS PLAYFORD (to 23/1/07). 

eee THomAS THOMSON EwINe (from 24/1/’07). 

{rion LiTrLETON ERNEST GROOM (to 11/10/’06). 


Postmaster-General 


Defence 


Hon. THomas THOMSON Ewine (from 12/10/'06 to 23/1/07). 
Hon JoHn HENRY KEATING (from 24/1/’07). 
Hon, THomas THOMSON Ewine (to 11/10/’06). 
Vice-President Executive C’ncil Hon. JoHN HENRY KEATING (from 12/10/’06 to 19/2/07). 
Hon. RoBERT WALLACE Bzst (from 20/2/’07). 
often. J. H. Kratine (from 5/7/’05 to 11/10/06). 


Home Affairs 


Hon. S. MauGEr (from 12/10/’06 to 29/7/’07). 
Hon. J. HumE Coox (from 28/1/08). 


Honorary Minister... 
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(g) FISHER ADMINISTRATION, 13th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer eee con oo .. Hon. ANDREW FISHER. 
Attorney-General ... ry .«. Hon. WILLIAM MoRRIS HUGHES. 
External Affairs... oA .. Hon. Ea@mrRtTon LEE BATCHELOR. 
Home Affairs... on ee .. Hon. HucH Manon. 
Postmaster-General im .. Hon, Jostan THOMAS. 

Defence Be aa ie .. Hon. GEORGE FostER PEARCE. 
Trade and Customs ae Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 
Vice-President Executive Cneik Hon. GREGOR MCGREGOR. 
Honorary Minister ... ms .. Hon. JAMES HUTCHINSON. 


(hk) THIRD DEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 


DEPARTMENTS. s MINISTERS. 


Prime Minister (without P’tfolio) Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 


Defence... aa 63 “tf .. Hon. JosEPH Cook. 

Treasurer one és ae .. Rt. Hon. Sim JonNn Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Trade and pastas. we .. Hon. Sm RoBert WALLACE BEst, K.C.M.G. 

External Affairs... as .. Hon. LittLEToON ERNEST GROOM. 

Attorney-General ... nas .. Hon. Patrick McMAHON GLYNN. 

Postmaster-General ee .. Hon. Sir JoHN QUICK. 

Home Affairs... 3 Hon. GEORGE WARBURTON FULLER. 

Vice-President okitive Cc neil Hon. EDwarp Davis MILLEN. 

Honorary Minister... ose .. Colonel The Hon. Justin Fox GREENLAW Foxton, C.M.G. 


(1) SECOND FISHER ADMINISTRATION, 29th April, 1910. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Prime Minister and Treasurer... Rt. Hon. ANDREW FISHER, P.C. 
Attorney-General ... ase .. Hon. WILLIAM MorRIS HUGHES. 
4 Hon. EGERTON LEE BATCHELOR (died Oct., 1911). 
1 Aff Le eo ae “ 
Exons aan { Hon, Jostan THomaAs (from 14/10/’11). 


/ ee CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (from 14/10/’11). 


Pogeppaaceseness! Hon. Jostan THomAS (to 13/10/11). 


Defence as cot .. Hon. GEORGE FosTER PEARCE. 
Trade and Gustens ae .. Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 
Home Affairs a Hon. Kine O’MALury. 


Vice-President Executive Cc deil Hon. GRHGoR McGREGOR. 
Hon. EDWARD FINDLEY. 
Honorary Ministers a ...4 Hon. ERNEST ALFRED RoBERTS (from 23/10/11). 
bf. CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (to 13/10/11). 


A further list of the Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, arranged according 
to the respective offices occupied, is given in the section of this book dealing with the sub- 
ject of General Government (see Section XXYV.). 


8. The Course of Legislation.—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment up to the end of the 1910 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “Vol. 9 of 
the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed in the session of 
1910, with Tables, Appendices and Indexes.” A “Chronological Table of Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1910, shewing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time” is also given, and further ‘A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the same 
period, “in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. Refer- 
ence may be made to these for complete information. The nature of Commonwealth 
legislation, up to October, 1911, and its relation to the several provisions of the 
Constitution, are set forth in the following tabular statement :— 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, 


FROM 1901 TO DECEMBER, 1911, IN RELATION TO THE SEVERAL PROVISIONS OF 
THE CONSTITUTION.* 


Boies Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL LAW. 


8—30 PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE— 
Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 
9—34 ELECTIONS— 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911. 
Senate Elections Act 1903. 
24 DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES— 
Representation Act 1905. 
47 DISPUTED ELECTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS— 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911, Part XVI. 
Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907. 
48 ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS— 
Parliamentary Allowances Act 1902.* 
Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907. 
49 PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT— 
Parliamentary Papers Act 1908. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION. 


51—(i.) TRADE AND COMMERCE—EXTERNAL AND INTERSTATE— 

Sea Carriage of Goods Act 1904 [Bills of Lading). 
Secret Commissions Act 1905. 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 [Merchandise Marks]. 

. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910. [Trusts and 
; Dumping). 
Spirits Act 1906. 
Seamen’s Compensation Act 1909. 
Customs (Inter State Accounts) Act 1910. 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (s. 18), 

_ Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911. 

(ii.) TAXATION— 

Machinery Acts— 
Customs Act 1901-1910. 
Beer Excise Act 1901. 
Distillation Act 1901. 
Excise Act 1901. 
Spirits Act 1906. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Australian Notes Act 1910 (s. 12). 
Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1911. 

Taxing Acts— 
Customs Tariff 1902.* 
Customs Tariff 1906 [Agricultural Machinery] .* 
Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906; amended by Cus- 

toms Tariff 1908 (s. 9). 
Customs Tariff 1908; amended by Customs Tariff Amendment 1908, 
and Customs Tariff 1910, and Customs Tariff 1911. 


1. This Table has been prepared by the Secretary of the Attorney-General’s Department 
Robert Randolph Garran, Esquire, M.A., C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law, etc. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed n italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Oe Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


TAXATION—Continued. 

Excise Tariff 1902; amended by Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1903, 
Excise Tariff 1905, Excise Tariff (Amendment) 1906, Excise 
Tariff 1908 ; and Excise (Sugar) Act 1910. 

Excise Tariff 1906 [Agricultural Machinery). 

Excise Tariff 1906 [Spirits]. 

Excise Tariff 1908; amended by Excise Tariff (Starch) 1908. 

Bank Notes Tax Act 1910. 

Land Tax Act 1910. 


51—(iii.) BOUNTIES ON PRODUCTION OR EXPORT— 
Sugar Bounty Act 1903. 

Sugar Bounty Act 1905. 

Bounties Act 1907. 

Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908. 
Sugar Bounty Act 1910. 

Shale Oils Bounties Act 1910. 


(iv.) BORROWING MONEY ON THE PUBLIC CREDIT OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH— 

Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911. 

Loan Act 1911. 


(v.) POSTAL, TELEGRAPHIC, AND TELEPHONIC SERVICES— 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910.. 

Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902-1911. 

Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905. 

Tasmanian Cable Rates Act 1906. 

Telegraph Act 1909. 

Postal Rates Act 1910. 

Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 
Pacific Cable Act 1911. 

(vi.) NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCE— 

Naval Agreement Act 1903. 

Defence Act 1903-1911. 

Telegraph Act 1909. 

Naval Defence Act 1910-1911. 

(vii.) LIGHTHOUSES, LIGHTSHIPS, BEACONS AND BuOYsS— 
Lighthouses Act, 1911. 

(viii.) ASTRONOMICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS— 
Meteorology Act 1906. 

(ix.) QUARANTINE— 

Quarantine Act 1908. 

(xi.) CENSUS AND STATISTICS— 

Census and Statistics Act 1905. 

(xii.) CURRENCY, COINAGE, AND LEGAL TENDER— 

Coinage Act 1909. 

Australian Notes Act 1910-1911. 

(xiii.) BANKING, OTHER THAN STATE BANKING, ETC.— 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911. 

(xiv.) INSURANCE— 

Life Assurance Companies Act 1905. 

Marine Insurance Act 1909. 

(xvi.) BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES— 

Bills of Exchange Act 1909. 

(xviii.) COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (s. 52 (a ), 57). 

Patents Act 1903-1909, 

Trade Marks Act 1905. 

Copyright Act 1905. 

Designs Act 1906. 

Patents, Trade Marks and Designs Act 1910. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Section of 


Constitution. | 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


(xxy.) 


(xxvi.) 


(xxvii.) 


(xxxii.) 


(xxxiv.) 


(xxxv.) 


(xxxix.) 


NATURALIZATION AND ALIENS— 
Naturalization Act 1903: 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS— 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1909. 


SERVICE AND EXECUTION THROUGHOUT COMMONWEALTH OF PRO- 
CESS AND JUDGMENTS OF STATE COURTS— 
Service and Execution of Process Acts 1901-1905. 


RECOGNITION OF STATE LAWS, RECORDS, ETC.— 
State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 


PEOPLE OF ANY RACE, OTHER THAN ABORIGINAL—SPECIAL LAWS— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902 (s. 4). 
Naturalization Act 19038 (s. 5). 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION— 
Immigration Restriction Act 1901- 1910. 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Contract Immigrants Act 1905. 
Emigration Act 1910. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
Extradition Act 1903. | 
High Commissioner Act 1909. 


RELATIONS WITH PACIFIC ISLANDS— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES— 
Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901.* 
Seat of Government Act 1904.* 

Lands Acquisition Act 1906: 

Seat of Government Act 1908. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910 (s. 10). 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 


CONTROL OF RAILWAYS FOR DEFENCE PURPOSES— 
Defence Act 1903-1911 (ss. 64-66, 80, 124). 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND EXTENSION IN ANY STATE WITH 
THE CONSENT OF THAT STATE— 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Act 1911. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES EXTENDING BEYOND 
THE LIMITS OF ANY ONE STATE— 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Aet 1904-1911. 


MATTERS INCIDENTAL TO THE EXECUTION OF POWERS— 
Acts Interpretation Act 1901. 
Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 
Acts Interpretation Act’ 1904. 
Amendments Incorporation Act 1905. 
Rules Publication Act 1903. 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1911. 
Jury Exemption Act 1905. 
Royal Commissions Act 1902. 
Hyidence Act 1905, 
Commonwealth Salaries Act 1907. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Statutory Declarations Act 1911. 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1911 i 
Commonwealth Inseribed Stock Act 1911. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Section of 
Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


67 


71—80 


73 


76 
(i.) 


(ii.) 


78 


81 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL OF OFFICERS— 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1911. 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 19). 
Defence Act 1909 (s. 13). 
High Commissioner Act 1909 (ss. 8, 9). 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (ss. 11, 12). 


THE JUDICATURE. 


CONSTITUTION AND PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH COURT— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910. 
High Court Procedure Act 1903, amended by High Court Procedure 
Amendment Act 1903. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HIGH COURT— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910. 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 48). 
ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF HIGH COURT— 
(1) Inmatters arising under the Constitution or involving its interpretation 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (s. 30). 
(2) In matters arising under Laws made by the Parliament— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 
Excise Act 1901 (ss. 109, 115, 184). 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910 (ss. 29, 48). 
Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901* (ss. 12-17, 25, 
52, 55b, 58). 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911 (ss. 198, 206aa). 
Defence Act 1903-1911 (s. 91). ‘ 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 47; 58, 67, 75-77, 84-87a, 111). 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1911 (s. 31). 
Trade Marks Act 1905 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45, 70-72, 95). . 
pe a Preservation Act 1906-1910 (ss. 10, 11, 18, 21, 
29)26). 
Original Jurisdiction of High Court (continued)— 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906 (ss. 27, 31). 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906 (ss. 10, 11, 24, 36-39, 45, 46, 50, 54, 56,59). 
Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907 (ss. 2, 6). 
EXCLUDING JURISDICTION OF STATE COURTS— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (ss. 88, 838A, 89, 57, 59). 
INVESTING STATE COURTS WITH FEDERAL JURISDICTION— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 
Excise Act 1901 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910 (ss. 29, 43). 
Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1191 (s. 193). 
Claims against the Commonwealth Act 1902.* 
Defence Act 1903-1910 (s. 91). 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (ss. 17, 39, 68). 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 30, 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-87a, 111). 
Trade Marks Act 1905 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45). 
Copyright Act 1905 (s. 60, 78). 
Designs Act 1906 (s. 25, 39). 
RIGHT TO PROCEED AGAINST COMMONWEALTH OR STATE— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (ss. 56-67). 


FINANCE. 


APPROPRIATION OF MONEYS— 
Appropriation and Supply Acts 1901-1910. 
Audit Act 1901-1909 (ss. 36-37, 62a). 


* Acts whose short Sitles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Pe sestersaea Short Title of Commonwealth Act * 


83 | PAYMENT OF MONEYS— =a 

f Audit Act 1901-1909 (ss. 81-37, 62a). 

93 CREDITING OF REVENUE AND DEBITING OF EXPENDITURE— 
Surplus Revenue Act 1908. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1909. 

94 | DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS REVENUB— 
Surplus Revenue Act 1908. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1909. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1910. 

97 AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS— 

| Audit Act 1901-1909. 


THE STATES. 


118 RECOGNITION OF STATE LAWS, RECORDS, ETC.— 

State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 

119 PROTECTION OF STATES FROM INVASION AND VIOLENCE— 
. Defence Act 1903-1911 (s. 51). 


TERRITORIES. 


122 GOVERNMENT OF TERRITORIES— 

Papua Act 1905. 

Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (s. 4a). 

Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910. 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


125 SEAT OF GOVERNMENT— 

Seat of Government Act 1904.* 

Seat of Government Act 1908. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910. 

128 ALTERATION OF CONSTITUTION— 

Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1910. 
Constitution Alteration (Senate Hlections) Act 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909. 


Seen ee IEEE nee 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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SECTION III. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position—The Australian Commonwealth, which includes the 
island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the west 
and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 
9’ B. and 158° 39’ E.., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ §., or including Tasmania, 48° 39’ §. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait, on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
Strait.+ 


(i.) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia the lesser 
portion lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
Capricorn is 23° 30’ §.?, the areas within the tropical and temperate zones are approxi- 
mately as follows :— 


AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS 
OF STATES WITHIN TROPICS. 


Northern Western 


Areas. Queensland. Territory. | Australia. 


Total 


Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. 


Within Tropical Zone sie .--| 359,000 426,320 364,000 | 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone ...| 311,500 97,300 611,920 | 1,020,720 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State “46 0.535! 0.814 0.373 0.530 
Ratio of Temperate part to whole State... 0.465 0.186 0.627 0.470 


) 


Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five- thirteenths of the whole Commonwealth (0.886). See hereafter 
Meteorology 3. 


2. Area of Australia compared with that of other Countries.—That the area of 
Australia is greater than that of the United States of America, that it is four-fifths of 
that of Canada, that it is more than one-fourth of the area of the whole of the British 
Empire, that it is nearly three-fourths of the whole area of Hurope, that it is more than 

95 times as large as any one of the following, viz., the United Kingdom, Hungary, 
Italy, the Transvaal, and Ecuador, are facts which are not always adequately realised. 
It is this great size, taken together with the fact of the limited population, that gives to 
the problems of Australian development their unique character, and its clear compre- 
hension is essential in any attempt to understand those problems. 


1. The extreme points are “Steep Point” on the west, “Cape Byron” on the east, “Cape York” 
on the north, “Wilson’s Promontory” on the south, or, if Tasmania be included, “South East 
Cape.” The limits, according to the 1903-4 edition of ° ‘A Statistical Account of Australia and New 
Zealand,” p. 2, and, according to Volume XXV. of the‘ “Encyclopedia Britannica,” tenth edition, 
p. 787, are respectively 113” 5’ B.., 153° 16’ E.,10° 39’ S., and 39° 114’ S.,-but these figures are obviously 
defective. A similar i inaccuracy appears in the XI. ‘edition of the Encyclopedia, 


2. Its correct value for 1912.0 is 23° 27’ 2”.64, and it decreases about 0".47 per annum. 
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* 


The relative magnitudes may be appreciated by a reference to the following table, 
which shews how large Australia is compared with the countries referred to, or vice versa. 
Thus, to take line 1, we see that Europe is about. 1% times (1.29775) as large as Aus- 
tralia, or that Australia is about three-quarters (more accurately 0.77) of the area of 


Europe. 


SIZE OF AUSTRALIA IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Commonwealth of Australia 


2,974,581 square miles. 


Australian Tnieoms 
parison 
Country. Area. paeene tons a Box, 
with— | C’wealth. 
Continents— Sa. miles. 
Europe .-.| 8,860,272 OTT | -19TTS 
Asia ---|16,972,911 0.18 | 5.70598 
Africa 5 --| 11,174,290 0.27 | 3.75659 
North and Central America and West Indies 8,539,788 0.35 | 2.87092 
South America 7,416,871 © 0.40 | 2.49342 
Australasia and Polynesia. 3,459,618 0.86 | 1.16306 
Total, exclusive of Arctic and Antarctic Conts.|51,423,750 0.06 | 17.28772 
Europe— 
Russia (inclusive of Poland, Ciscaucasia & Finland)! 2,122,527 1.40 | 0.71355 
Austria-Hungary (incl. of Bosnia & Herzegovina)} 261,085 11.39 | 0.08776 * 
Germany wes ae a 208,780 14.25 0.07011 
France 207 ,054 14.37 | 0.06969 
Spain 194,783 | 15.27 | 0.06548 
Sweden 172,876 17.21 | 0.05812 
Norway : 124,130 23.96 | 0.04173 
United Kingdom 121,391 24.50 | 0.04081 
Italy A 110,659 26.88 | 0.03720 
Turkey (inelinsive of Crete) 68,715 43.29 | 0.02310 
Denmark (inclusive of Iceland) 55,338 53.73 | 0.01861 
Rumania 50,720 58.65 | 0.01705 
Bulgaria ; 38,080 78.11 | 0.01280 
Portugal 35,490 83.82 | 0.01193 
Greece 25,014 118.91 | 0.00841 
Seryia ats 18,650 159.49 | 0.00627 
Switzerland ... 15,976 186.22 | 0.00537 - 
Netherlands ... 12,648 235.29 | 0.00425 
Belgium 11,373 261.78 | 0.00382 
Montenegro ... 3,630 » 819.67 | 0.00122 
Luxemburg 998 2941.18 | 0.00034 
Andorra 175 16997.61 | 0.00006 
Malta 117 25423.76 | 0.00004 
Liechtenstein 65 45793.55 | 0.00002 
San Marino 38 78278.45 | 0.00001 
Monaco 8 371822.63 see 
Gibraltar 2) 1487290.50 
Total, Europe 3,860,272 0.77 | 1.29775 
Asia— 
Russia (inclus. of Transcaucasia, Siberia, Steppes, 
Transcaspia, Turkestan and inland waters) 6,525,130 0.45 | 2.19364 
- China and Dependencies... 4,277,170 0.70 | 1.48791 
British India... 1,097,821 2.71 | 0.36906 
Independent Arabia 966,700 3.08 | 0.32499 
Turkey (including Samos) 693,790 4.29 | 0.23324 
Feudatory Indian States... 675,267 4.41 | 0.22701 
Persia 54 ins 4.74 | 0.21112 


628,000 


= 
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Australian In‘com- 
x Commonwe’lth parison - 
Country. Area. a comparison pee a 

C’wealth. 

ASIA (continued)— Sa. Miles. 
Dutch East Indies 584,611 5.09. 0.19654 
Afghanistan ... 250,000 11.90 | 0.08405 
Siam aie ape oor oo4 195,000 15.25 0.06555 
Japan (inclusive of Formosa, Pescadores, 

Kwantung and Southern Sakhalin) .. 174,919 17.01 | 0.05880 
Philippine Islands ta of Sulu Archipelago) 127,853 23.27 | 0.04298 
Laos 98,000 80.35 | 0.03295 
Korea 86,000 34.59 0.02891 
British Bornes fend Sarkwakk 83,106 85.79 0.02794 
Bokhara 83,000 35.83 | 0.02790 
Oman 82,000 36.27 0.02757 
Nepal 54,000 55.10 | 0.01815 
Annam 52,100 57.08 0.01752 
Tonking 46,400 64.10 0.01560 
Cambodia Gon aes 45,000 66.10 0.01513 
Federated Malay States ... 28,800 103.28 | 0.00968 
Ceylon Soe 25,332 117.37 0.00852 
Khiva an 24,000 123.94 0.00807 
Cochin China.. 20,000 148.73 | 0.00672 
Bhutan Bae 20,000 148.73 | 0.00672 
Aden and Dependencies ... 9,005 330.32 | 0.00303 
Timor, etc. oe enred Indian Archipelago) 7,330 406.50 | 0.00246 
Cyprus ae: EDDA 3,584 833.33 | 0.00120 

' Brunei fe aa 8,000 991.53 | 0.00101 
Goa, Damado, and Diu 1,638 1818.18 | 0.00055 
Straits Settlements 1,600 1851.85 0.00054 
Sokotra and Kuria Muria Telands 1,382 2152.22 0.00046 
Hong Kong and genesis 390 7692.31 | 0.00013 
Wei-hai-wei ...° 285 10623.50 | 0.00009 
Bahrein Islands 250. 11898.32 | 0,00008 
Kiauchau 200 14872.91 | 0.00007 
French India (Pondicherry, etc.) 196 15176.43 | 0.00007 
Labuan be 30 99152.70 0.00001 
Ttalian Concession, Tientsin 18 165254.50 |. 0.00001 
Macao, etc. 4 74364325 ah 

Total, Asia .| 16,972,911 0.18 | 5.70598 
Africa— ; 
Turkey (inclusive of Egypt and coun) 1,748,900 1.70 | 0.58796 
French Sahara 1,544,000 1.93). 0.51907 
Belgian Congo 909,654 3.27 | 0.30582 
French Congo 669,000 4.46 | 0.22491 
Angola ps 484,800 6.14 0.16298 
Rhodesia 439,575 6.77 0.14778 
Abyssinia ¢ 432,432 6.88 | 0.14538 
German East Africa 384,000 7.74.) 0.12909 
Mauretania ... 344,967 8.62 0.11597 
Algeria (including Algerian Sahara) . 343,500 8.66 | 0.11548 
German South-west Africa 322,450 9.23 | 0.10840 
Portuguese Hast Africa ... 293,400 10.14 | 0.09864 
Cape Colony 276,995 10.74 | 0.09312 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 275,000 10.82 | 0.09245 
Northern Nigeria Protectorate 256,400 |. 11.60 | 0.08620 
Madagascar or 228,000 13.05 | 0.07665 
Uganda Protectorate 223,500 13.31 | 0.07514 
Morocco 219,000 13.58 | 0.07362 
Kamerun. Ad 191,130 15.56 0.06425 
British Hast Africa Protectorate 181,600 16.38 0.06105 
Italian Somaliland 139,430 21.34 | 0.04687 
Ivory Coast 130,000 (22.87 » 0.04370 
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; | austretin | gom- 
| Oommonw’lth pat 
Country. PSE Ob | Ve ieee ears Ages 
NM eas C’ wealth. 
AFRICA (continued)— Sq. miles. * 
Gold Coast Protectorate (with North. a Menaveass) 119,260 24.94 | 0.04009 
Transvaal (with Swaziland) ..| 116,962 25.43 | 0.03938 
French Guinea Sy as 95,000 31.31 | 0.03194 
Southern Nigeria and Protectorate ... ae 77,260 38.51 | 0.02597 
Senegal : XE pig 43% 74,000 40.20 | 0.02488 
Rio de Oro, etc. Mc ies er 73,000 40.75 | 0.02454 
Senegambia and Niger ... eos ny 70,000 42.49 | 0.02353 
British Somaliland aes Men Se 68,000 43.74 | 0.02286 
Dahomey .... Soh or ree 65,000 45.77 | 0.02185 
Orange River ee) see Ee aH 50,392 59.03 | 0.01694 
Tunis 56 és were 50,000 , 59.49 | 0.01681 
Eritrea 24 ba ese chen 45,800 64.95 | 0.01540 
Liberia , ips om 40,000 : 74.36 | 0.01345 
Nyasaland Protectorate ... - os iy 39,801 74.74 | 0.01388 
Natal ais bp nee ned 35,371 84.10 | 0.01189 
Togoland Pee ale ste 33,700 88.26 | 0.01133 
Sierra Leone and Protectorate aes or 30,000 99.11 | 0.01009 
Portuguese Guinea a ah ae 13,940 213.22 | 0.00469 - 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni, BUG!) Ke ees a 12,000 247.88 | 0.00403 
Basutoland ... as td os 10,293 289.02 | 0.00346 
French Somali Coast ... Ee Ace 5,790 513.74 | 0.00194 
Gambia and Protectorate eae $F, 4,500 661.02 | 0.00151 
Cape Verde Islands ees 505 a 1,480 2000.00 | 0.00050 
Zanzibar Agi ae 0 46: 1,020 2941.18 | 0.00034 
Réunion = ac aie 965 3082.46 | 0.00032: 
Mauritius and Dependencies Se Hc 835 3562.37 | 0.00028 
Fernando Po, etc. ter sis mee 814 3654.28 | - 0.00027 
Comoro Islands cee sa: 620 4761.91 | 0.00021 
St. Thomas and Prince Islands Ra ee 360 8262.73 | 0.00012 
Seychelles... as ac ace 160 19830.54 | 0.00005 
Mayotte, etc.... ae eee nee 140 21247.01 0.00005 
St. Helena ... are Seis Ser 47 |. 63288 .95 0.00002 
Ascension ... bias aa 84 87487.65 | 0.00001 
Spanish North and West “Africa eh ae 13 228813.92 an 
Total, Africa nop ons -»-| 11,174,290 0.27 | 3.75660 4 
North and Central America and West Indies— j 
Canada +-.| 3,729,665 0.80 | 1.25385 
United States (exclusive o of Alaska, &e. my ...| 2,974,159 1.00 | 0.99985 
Mexico os Pee ATO TOOD 3.88 | 0.25785 f 
Alaska é ae i 590,884 5.03 | 0.19864 
Newfoundland ‘and Labrador ws Be 162,734 18.28 | 0.05471 
Nicaragua... : ea a 49,200 60.46 | 0.01654 © 
Guatemala ... aoe Root ne 48,290 61.61 | 0.01623 
Greenland ... sais aM seater meO nT 40) 63.65 | 0.01571 
Honduras... seo aa 288 46,250 64.31 | 0.01555 
Cuba ms ke. ue ws] 44,000 67.61 | 0.01479 
Costa Rica ... eis ne San 18,400 161.55 | 0.00619 
San Domingo Ast a; aie 18,045 164.74 | 0.00607 
Haiti He cee Aa 10,204 291.55 0.00343 
British Honduras " ee de aie 8,598 345.96 | 0.00289 
Salvador Jus 5H nae oy 7,225 411.52 | 0.00243 
Bahamas ase is EX Ras 5,450 545.79 | 0.00183 
Jamaica  ... bon a8 Ba 4,200 708.23 | 0.00141 
Porto Rico ... a ie efi 3,606 824.90 |} 0.00121 
Trinidad and Tobago ... Sp one 1,868 1592.39 | 0.00063 ; 
Leeward Islands ~ bl 701 4243.33 | 0.00024 
Guadeloupe and Dependencies Bee Be 688 4323.52 | 0.00023 
Windward Islands ine AGC ee 672 4426.46 | 0.00023 
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C RUSTED In com- 
Country. Ared: ° lay competion |Anstradian 
with— C’wealth. 
N. & C. AMERICA & W. INDIES CO aaa Sa. miles. 
Curagao and Ss ae 403 7381.09 | 0.00014 
Martinique 7 381 7807.30 0.00013 
Turks and Caicos Islands ' 169 17601.07'| 0.00006 
Danish West Indies ‘ 138 21554.94 0.00005 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .. 93 31984.74 | 0.00003 
Bermudas eo 20 148729.05 | 0.00001 
Total, N. and C. America and W. Indies ...| 8,539,788 0.35 2.87093 
South America— i 
Brazil (inclusive of Acré)... 8,292,991 0.90 |. 1.10704 
Argentine ag 1,135,840 2.62 0.38185 
Peru 695,733 4.28 | 0.23389 
Bolivia 605,400 4.91 | 0.20352 
Colombia ee ee 435,100 6.84 | 0.14627 
Venezuela eet dele ae 393,776 Woo 0.13244 
Chile * it ax 292,580 10.17 | 0.09836 
Paraguay... is 171,204 17.37 | 0.05755 
' Ecuador abe Ba8 116,000 25.64 | 0.03900 
British Guiana 90,277 32.95 | 0.03035 
Uruguay é 72,210 41.19 | 0.02428 
Dutch Guiana 46,060 64.60 | 0.01548 
Panamé4 31,500 94.43 | 0.01059 
French Guiana 80,500 97.56 | 0.01025 
Falkland Islands sie 6,500 456.62 | 0.00219 
South Georgia os 1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034 
Total, South America 7,416,671 0.40 2.49340 
Australasia and Polynesia— 
Commonwealth of Australia 2,974,581 1.00 1.00000 
Dutch New Guinea ‘ 151,789 19.60 | 0.05103 
New Zealand and Dependencies 104,751 28.39 | 0.03522 
Papua sas 90,540 32.85 0.08044 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land 70,000 42.50 | 0.02353 
Bismarck Archipelago 20,000 148.73 | 0.00672 
British Solomon Islands ... 12,000 247.88 | 0.00403 
New Caledonia and Dependencies 8,548 347.99 | 0.00287 
Fiji ce 7,435 400.08 | 0.00250 
Hawait 4, -:.. 6,449 460.83 | 0.00217 
New Hebrides ee 5,000 594.92 | 0.00168 
German Solomon Islands eee 4,200 709.22 | 0.00141 
French- Establishments in Oceania ... 1,520 1960.78 |} 0.00051 
German Samoa 1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034 
Caroline and Pelew Islands 560 5311.75 | 0.00019 
Tonga HES 390 7627.13 | 0.00013 
Marianne Islands nay ae 250 11898.32 0.00008 
Guam seg we 200 - 14872.91 0.00007 
Gilbert Islands’ as ee 166 17919.16 | 0.00006 
Marshall Islands ne as 150 19830.54 | 0.00005 
- Samoa (U.S.A. part) 79 37652.92 | 0.00003 
Norfolk Island 10 297458.10 Say 
Total, Australasia and Polynesia 3,459,618 0.86 1.16306. 
British Empire... .-| 11,454,862 0.26 | 3.85092 
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3, Relative Size of Political Subdivisions.—As already stated, Australia consists of 


six States and the Northern Territory. .The areas of these, in relation to one another 
and to the total of Australia, are shewn in the following table :— | 


RELATIVE SIZES OF STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


Ratio which the Area of each State and Northern Territory 
bears to that of other States and Commonwealth. 


State. Area.’ 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas. |N. Ter. C'with. 

Sq. miles. 
New South Wales}, 310,872 | 1.000] 3.532 | 0.463 | 0.817] 0.318 | 11.840 | 0.598 | 0.104 
Victoria Pee 87,884 | 0.283} 1.000% 0.131 | 0.231 | 0.090 3.352 | 0.168 | 0.030 
Queensland ...| 670,500 | 2.160] 7.629 | 1.000 | 1.764 | 0.687 | 25.577 | 1.280 | 0.225 


South Australia | 380,070 | 1.225} 4.325 | 0.567 | 1.000 | 0.389 | 14.498 | 0.726 | 0.128 
West. Australia 975,920 | 3.144") 11.105 | 1.455 | 2.568 | 1.000 | 37.228 | 1.864 | 0.328 
Tasmania ...| 26,215 | 0.085] 0.298 | 0.039 | 0.069 | 0.027 1.000 | 0.050 | 0.009 
North. Territory | 523,620} 1.687] 5.958 | 0.781 | 1.378 | 0.5387 | 19.974 | 1.000 | 0.176 


Commonwealth}2,974,581 | 9.584 | 33.847 | 4.436 | 7.827 | 3.048 | 113.469 | 5.681 | 1.000 


Thus, looking at the top line, New South Wales is seen to be over three-and-a-half 
times as large as Victoria (3.532) and less than one-half the size of Queensland (0.463) ; 
or again, looking at the bottom line, the Commonwealth is shewn to be more than nine- 
and-a-half times as large as New South Wales (9.584), and nearly thirty-four times as 
large as Victoria (33.847). 

These relative magnitudes are shewn in the small diagram below. It may be added 
that Papua (or British New Guinea), with its area of 90,540°square miles, is 0.030 of the 
area of the Commonwealth. 


N.S.W. V. Qld. 8.A. N.T. W.A. Tas. 


4, Coastal Configuration.—There are no striking features in the configuration of 
the coast: the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north 
and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The York Peninsula on the extreme north 
is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book No. 1 an enumeration 
of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given (see pp. 60 to 68): 

(i.) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, both of 
each State and of the whole continent, are shewn in the following table :— 


SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY PER MILE OF COAST LINE. 
STATES AND CONTINENT. 


State. Coast-line. | G peste ie State. - Coast-line. | Gg eas 
Miles. Sq. miles. Miles. Sq. miles. 
New South Wales... 700 443 South Australia ... 1,540 247 
Victoria ... an 680 129 Western Australia 4,350 224 
Queensland EG 3,000 223 Continent1 oe 1,310 261 
Northern Territory 1,040 | 508 Tasmania an 900 29 . 


1. Area 2,948,366 square miles. 
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For the entire Commonwealth this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles, and an average 
of 244 square miles for one mile of coast line, According to Strelbitski, Europe has only 
75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent figures, 
England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 

(ii.) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian coast, 
in Nuyt’s Archipelago, in. the Northern Territory, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognised from Sydnéy southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coasts. 


5. Geographical Features of Australia.—As indicated in the preceding issues of 
this Year Book, it is intended each year to give fairly complete information concerning 
some special geographical element. Thus No. 1 Year Book, pp. 60-68, contains an 
enumeration of Coastal features, No. 2, pp. 66-77, deals with Hydrology, No. 3, pp. 59- 
72, with Orography, and No. 4, pp. 59-82 with the Lakes of Australia. In the present 
issue the Islands of Australia constitute the special feature treated. An orographical or 
vertical relief map of Australia will be found on page 81. 


§ 2. Islands off the Coast of the Commonwealth. 


1. General.+The following section contains the latest available information regard- 
ing the islands off the coast of each State. Many of these islands are merely barren and 
precipitous, rocks, while others are exceedingly fertile. In some cases, owing to incom- 
plete surveys, the details available are extremely meagre. 


2. New South Wales.—(i.) Introductory. The accompanying information regarding 
the islands of New South Wales has been compiled from particulars furnished by the 
Lands Department of that State. The name, position, area, etc., of each island will be 
found in the appended tabular statement. 

(ii.) Fauna. (a) Mammals. Though some species of rats and bats doubtless occur 
on the islands off the New South Wales coast, there does not appear to be a record of any 
having been collected. The islands are too small and barren to support any of the larger 
Marsupialia. Three species of seals are known from the islands and mainland, and may 
occur anywhere northwards to Seal Rocks or even farther north. The Leopard Seal 
(Ogmorhinus leptonyx, Blainville) is recorded from Sydney and Newcastle ; the Australian 
Fur-seal (Arctocephalus forsteri, Lesson), and the Australian Sea-lion (Zalophus lobatus, 
Gray), both occur on Seal Rocks. 

(b) Aves. The avi-fauna of the insular areas contiguous to the coast of New South 
Wales is almost alike from its northern to southern boundaries. Naturally it consists 
principally, if not entirely, of sea or shore birds, on islands where there is no vege- 
tation. Small islands covered with a dense but stunted vegetation are also tenanted by 
similar species to those found on the near mainland, chiefly by honey-eaters, thorn-bills 
or tits, warblers,’scrub-wrens, silvereyes, swallows, finches, and flycatchers. Should 
there also be an expanse of open grass land, the Australian pipit or “ ground-lark” and 
possibly quail will be found. Islands of larger size carrying trees of great girth, in parts 
are also resorted to by shrike-thrushes, cuckoo-shrikes, butcher-birds, thick-heads, robins, 
pigeons, parrakeets, etc. 

Of all the sea and shore frequenting species inhabiting the contiguous islands of the 
coast of New South Wales the white-breasted or red-backed fish eagle (Haliastur girren- 
era, Vieillot), and the white-winged petrel (C/strelata leucoplera, Gould) are the only 
two species that are not found farther south than the Hunter River. On the other hand, 
the farther north one goes the rarer becomes the hooded dotterel (Agialitis cucullatus, 
Vieillot), and the little penguin (Hudyptula minor, Gould). In the following list those 
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species only are included that one might reasonably expect to find on the different islands) 
according to their size and formation, for one would not look for shore-frequenting species 
on a rock-bound island coast; neither are here recorded those that are driven there by 
winds and gales from other parts :—White-bellied sea eagle (Halietus leucogaster, Gmelin), 
white-breasted or red-backed sea eagle (Haliastur girrenera, Vieillot), white- headed 
osprey (Pandion leucocephalus, Gould), pelican (Pelecanus conspicillatus, Gould), gannet 
(Sula serrator, Banks), black cormorant (Phalacrocoraw carbo, Linn.), little /black 
and white cormorant (Phalacrocoraz melanoleucus, Vieillot), little black cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax sulcirostris, Brandt), reef heron (Demiegretta sacra, Gmelin), black 
swan (Chenopis atrata, Latham), brown duck (Anas swperciliosa, Gmelin), black duck 
(Biziura lobata, Spaw.), turnstone (Arenaria interpres, Linn.), white-breasted oyster- 
catcher (H@matopus longirostris, Vieillot), sooty oyster-catcher (He@matopus wnicolor, 
Wagler), golden plover (Charadrius fulvus, Gmelin), double-banded dotterel (Octhodro- 
mus bicinctus, Jard and Selby), hooded dotterel (Agialitis cucullatus, Vieillot), red- 
capped dotterel (A?7gialitis ruficapilla, Temm.), curlew (Nwmeaius cyanopus, Vieillot), 
oriental whimbrel (Nwmentus variegatws, Scopoli), godiwit (Limosa nove-zealandie, 
Gray), greenshank (Z'otanus glottis, Temm.), sandpiper (Totanus brevipes, Vieillot), 
knot (T'ringa canutus, Linn.), marsh tern (Hydrochelidon hybrida, Pafias), large-crested 
tern (Sterna bergii, Licht.), white-shafted tern (Sternula sinensis, Gmelin), Pacific gull 
(Gabianus pacificus, Latham), silver gull (Larus nove-hollandie, Steph.), white-faced 
storm petrel (Pelagodroma fregata, Latham), wedge-tailed petrel (Puffinus chlorohynchus, 
Lesson), short-tailed petrel (Puffinus tenuirostris, Temm.), giant petrel (Ossifraga gigantia, 
Gmelin), white-winged petrel (strelata leucoptera, Gould), prion (Prion brevirostris, 
Gould), crested grebe (Podicipes cristatus, Linn.), little penguin (Hucuptula minor, Gould). 


(c) Mollusca. Most of the islands are too small and barren to afférd shelter: to an 
invertebrate fauna, but Cabbage Tree Island, off Port Stephens, is clothed with a luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and here have been found the following species of snails :—Thersites jervis- 
ensis, Quoy and Gaimard ; rhytida capillaces, Ferussac; tornatellina jacksonensis, Cox , 
laoma morti, Cox ; endodonta sericatula, Pfeiffer ; vertigo strangei, Pfeiffer. 

(d) Insecta, Arachnida, ete. The islands off the coast of New South Wales have 
never been visited by naturalists interested in entomology, hence little or nothing is — 
known of their insect and arachnid faunz. There cannot be any doubt, however, that if 
they were systematically ‘‘ collected” many species peculiar to the mainland would be 
discovered, because these little dots of land act as ‘‘ traps” for insects that are wind-borne. 
In respect of the coleoptera, certain carabs and scarabs would most certainly occur, as 
also weevils and leaf-beetles. The butterfly fauna would naturally be very small, because 
these tiny islands are too bleak and barren to afford them suitable breeding grounds. 
Nevertheless, some of the hardier forms would certainly occur, such as the “ Meadow 
Brown” (Junonia villida) and the “‘ Painted Lady” (Pryameis kershawi), as well as a few 
of the sturdier blues, such as Polyommatus beticus (an almost cosmopolitan species) and 
Zuzera labradus, another widely distributed form. Again, some of the wandering whites, 
of which Belanois java is the commonest form, may also be found, because large numbers 
of them are at times met with by ships passing up and down the coast. The same 
remarks apply to moths, and to grasshoppers and locusts. Where there are trees, cicadas 
are almost certain to be found. 

No matter how bleak the position may be, if there are any insects at’all, spiders are 
sure to be found, and of these animals the hardier argiopide are certain to occur, such as 
Araneus productus, A. heroine, and A. brisbana. These species are common, widely dis- 
tributed, and, naturally, extremely variable in size and colour. Their snares are large 
and wheel-like, i.e., orbicular. Where there is scrub, certain crab-spiders (T’homiside) 
and jumping spiders (Sallicide) are certain to occur. The fact that wingless animals, 
such as spiders, are so widely distributed is due to their “ballooning” habits. Young’ 
spiders when leaving the “‘nursery” to start life on their own account, void long strands 
of silk. These latter float in the air and lift the baby spider-aviators, and carry them 
‘away. Many are drowned by falling into the sea during these journeys, but others succeed 
in locating themselves in localities that afford protection and an abundance of food. ~ 
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(iii.) Flora. Comparatively little is known of the flora of the islands off the New 
South Wales coast. The accompanying details refer to those islands which have been 
more or less closely examined. 

S. Solitary Island. For the most part smooth rocks, but in crevices Monotoca 
elliptica, Hugenie australis, Nephelium coriaceum, Banksia integrifolia from 6 inches 
to 3 to 4 feet. Themeda forskalli is the prevailing grass. 


North Coffs or Mutton Bird Island. Covered with Themeda forskalli and dwarf 
Myoporuwm forming a roof over the numerous crevices wherein the birds build; etc., 
Banksia imtegrifolia being the principal timber. Pandanus pedunculata fairly common 
near the beach. 


South Coffs Island. Small rocks with black soil (no water) grassed over with 
Themeda forskalli, Banksia integrifolia, small to normal size, Hoya australis, Hibbertia 
volubilis, Senecio australis, Crotalaria, Ipomea biloba, Westringia rosmariniformis, 
Sophora tomentosa, Canawalia obtusifolia, Lippia nodosa, Spinifex hirsuta, Convolvudus 
erubescens, Monotoca elliptica, Myoporum acumimatum, var. Pandanus pedunculatus. 


Boondelbah Island. Contains some rich timbers, affording good shade for picnic and 
fishing parties from Tea Gardens, Nelson’s Bay, etc. The timber is composed of Huca- 
lyptus microcorys (tallow-wood), H. botryoides, E.:saligna (blue gum), H. corymbosa 
(bloodwood), EH. paniculata (grey ironbark), H. acmenioides (white mahogany), H. resin- 
ifera (red mahogany), Banksia serrata (honeysuckle), B. ericifloia, B. collina, B. robur, 
var. minor, B. integrifolia, Hugenia australis (native cherry), H. Smithié (lilli-pilli), 
Rhodomyrtus psidioides (native guava), Phyllanthus ferdinandi, Cupania anacardioides, 
Synoum glandulosm, Nephelium coriacewm, Acacia decurrens, A. longifolia, A. harpo- 
phylla(?), A. suaveolens, and A. linifolia, Melaleuce armillaris, Angophora lanceolata. 
Near and about the trigonometrical station is a large patch of Lasiopetalum longistamineum. 
The south side of the island immediately facing the entrance to the port is precipi- 
tous and covered by a wind-swept, densely foliaged, and almost impenetrable scrub. 
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Geographical 
Position. 


Name of Island. General Description, etc. 


Lat, | Long. 
8: 


Area in acres 
(approximate). 


Cook, 31 ch. N.E. of Fingal Point...) 28 11 | 153 36 10 | Precipitous sides except the north, 70 ft. 
high. Columnar basalt 
Juan and Julia, 12 m.N.N.W, from) 28 36 | 153 39 13} Bare rocks 30 ft. high. Granite. A red 
ape Byron fixed light on Cape Byron lighthouse, is 
; visible only over these islets. 
North Solitary, 74 m. E. of Wooli! 29 55 | 153 24 52 | 140 ft. high. No vegetation of any kind. 
Wooli River Granite. 
N Ss . Solitary, 34 m. S.E. Redbank! 30 0 | 153 17 15 | 30ft. high. Notimber. Granite. 
iver ; 
S.W. Solitary, 1} m. E. Bare Bluff | 30 9. | 153 14 16 | Hilly country, no timber or trees, poor 
5 grass. Schist. 
S. Solitary, 114 m. N.E. of Coffs} 30 11 | 153 17 38 | Hilly country, no timber or trees, poor 
Harbour. grass. Schist. Small wharf for boats 
to land stores. Revolving white light, 
3-min. with flash of 7 secs. visible 20 mls, 
Split Solitary, 54m.N.N.E, of Coffs! 30 13 | 153 11 6 | Hilly country, no timber or trees, poor 


Harbour grass. Schist. 

North Coffs or Mutton Bird, 30 ch.} 30 17 | 153 10 31 | Hilly country, no timber or trees, poor 
from Coffs Harbour (leased) grass. Small wharf. Schist. 

South Coffs, close to Coffs Harbour | 30 18 | 153 9 31 | Hilly country, no timber or trees, poor 
(part leased) Ui grass. Schist. 


Broughton, 93m. N.E. Pt. Stephens} 32 37 | 152 20 ee Rocky, 286 ft. high, covered with low 
- 60} , scrub and grass. The southern’extrem- 
ity of larger island at low water is con- 
nected toa small islet 100 ft. high named 
South Rock. Carboniferous sandstone 
and volcanic rocks. Centre of lobster 
and other fishing. Good landing in Hs- 
meralda Cove on §.H.and N.E. sides. 
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ISLANDS OFF THE 


COAST OF NEW 


SOUTH WALES—Continued. 


ms f 
| Geographical| 28 / 
| Position. gs / 

Name of Island. - A % Genéral Description, etc. 

| Lat. Long ans 

8. E. a & 
Cabbage Tree, 1} m. N.E. Yacaabal 82 41 | 152.15 68 | Rocky, 475 ft. high, covered with low 
Head scrub and grass with cabbage tree palms 
inthe gullies. Porphyry. Landing can 
be effected on S.W. of island in smooth 

< weather. 

Little, 12m. E. of Yacaaba Head...) 32 42 | 152 15 3 | Bare rock, 30 ft. high. Porphyry. 

Boondelbah, 24m. of Port Stephens! 32 42°) 152 15 34 | Rocky islet, about 180 ft. high, patches. of 
low scrub exist. Porphyry. 

Point Stephens, 1m. Pt. Stephens) 32 45 | 152 13 | 270 | Rocky Is., 250 ft. high covered with low 
serub and grass, connected with main- 
land by narrow spit covered at high 
water. Porphyry. A lighthouse on ex- 
treme easterly point shewing revolving 
white and red light alternately; red and 
white every min., with 10 secs. eclipse 

' between thecolors; white light visible 17 
| miles, red 12 miles. 

Moon, +m. E. of Lake Macquarie | 33 5 | 151 41 6 | Rocky, 20 ft. high, covered with grass 
andscrub. Sandstone, permo-carbonif. 

Flat, 1m. S. Catherine Hill Bay ...| 33 10 | 151 39 10 | Low flat Island, 15 ft. high 4 

Bird, 3 m. N. of North Head, and) 33 13 | 151 37 30 | Rocky, 175 ft. high, covered with” grass 

g-m. off shore and low scrub, is inaccessible except in 
smooth westerly weather. Sandstones 
of Narrabeen series, Triassic. 

“ Five Islands ’’— . 

Tom Thumb, No. 1,2%m. E.from| 34 27 | 150 57 | 6a 3x} Bare rock, 15 ft. high. Dolerite. 
Tom Thumb nae oon 
Tom Thumb, No.2, 23m. E.from| 34 28 | 150 58 63| Bare rock, 20 ft. high. Dolerite. 
Tom Thumb Lagoon 
Big, off Red Pt.. 34 29 | 150 57 |45a 3r| Rock ane sand, light scrub,.70 ft. high. 
Dolerite. 
Small, W. of Big Is., off Red Pt. | 34 29 | 150 56 | 1a 1r| Bare rock, 50 ft. high. Dolerite. 
Small, E. of Big Is., off Red Pt. | 34 29 | 150 57 | 5a 3r) Bare rock, 30 ft. high, connected with Big 
Is. at low water. Dolerite. 

Windang, +-m. E. Lake Illawarra] 34 32 | 150 54 5 | Bare rock and sand, abdéut 20 ft. high.” 
Sandstone permo-carboniferous. 

Bowen, S. side of ent. to Jervis Bay| 35 7 | 150 47 | 132 | Rocky, with low scrub, 140 ft. high, well 
grassed. Sandstone, permo-carbonifer’s 

Green, }-m. E. of ent. Cunjurong| 35 16 | 150 32 22 | Sand overlying rock, scrubby. Sandstone, 

or Conjola Lake permo-carboniferous. 

Crampton (local name Tobouree),| 35 26 | 150 26 10 | Rocky, partly grassed, about 150 ft. high, 

4-m. E. of Tobouree Lake connected with main land very low tides. 

Stokes, 4-m. N.E. Termeil Point | 35 27 | 150 25 6 | Bare rock. 

Brush, 4-m. Murramarang Point...| 35 32 | 150 26 | 184 | 140 ft. high, good soil, well grassed, honey- 
suckle timber and scrub. Igneous. 

Belowla, +-m. N.N.E. O'Hara Head| 35 33 | 150 24 20 | Rocky, about 50 ft. high, low scrub and 
coarse vegetation. Igneous. 

O'Hara, 14m. 8.W. O'Hara Head | 35 35 | 150 23 15 | Rocks, 15 ft. high. 

Dawson, No. 1, $-m S. O’Hara Isd. | 35 35 | 150 22 3 | Bare rocks, 10 ft. high. 

5 No. 2 35 35 | 150 22 1 94 10 ” 
Grasshopper, fmN. Point Upright 35 38 | 150 21 3 40 ra patches vegetation. 
Wasp, 2m. from Point Upright 35 40 | 150 20 2 Rough rocks, 40 ft. high, lightly covered 
; with sandy soil; surrounded by sub- 
merged reefs. 
Flat Rock, 341m. N. North Head of} 35 41 | 150 19 13) Bare rock always awash at high tide. 
Bateman Bay 
Tollgate, No. 1, 24 m. S. Nth. Head! 35 45 | 150 16 uy Rough rocks, highest being 150 ‘ft., with 
” No. 2 ” ” 35 45 | 150 16 i light covering of sandy soil, covered with 
a prickly scrub and marine growth and 
weeds, but no timber. Basalt. 

Broulee, 4m. N. Moruya River 35 51 | 150 12 85 | Rough rocks, covered with soil, trees, grass 

: and scrub; surrounded by reefs. 

Montague, 10 m. N.E. of Mount} 36 15 | 150 14 | 985 | Split bya deeprocky chasm ; thesouthern 

Dromedary half attains an elevation of 250 ft. Long 
rank grass. The southern part is com- 
| posed of granite formation and the north- 
ern of basaltic. Govt. wharf 20 x 15 ft. 
Landing is effected direct by boat from 
ship’s side. Lighthouse on summit of 
island. The light is white, the period of 
system being 70 secs., composed of fixed 
33 secs., eclipse 16 secs., flash 5 secs., 
eclipse 16 secs., visible for 22 miles. 
Bullara or Lennards, 54m. E.S.E.| 37 0 | 149 57 25 | Rock-bound island, 30 ft. high, fair soil, 
Noorooma scrub-covered. Devonian sandstone. 
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3. Victoria.—(i.) Introductory. The accompanying statement regarding the islands 
of Victoria has been compiled from information furnished by the Department ‘of Lands 
and Suryey, elaborated somewhat chiefly as regards fauna and flora from notes supplied 
by Mr. A. H. Mattingley, C.M.Z.S. 


(ii.) Origin. It appears to be generally agreed that the Australian continent at one 
time extended some miles lower down than its present southern boundary, and that the 
islands on the Victorian coast represent the denuded summits of mountain ranges that 
once traversed the mainland. There is, however, some difference of opinion as regards 
the direction of these mountain chains. Some geologists affirm that the ranges traversed 
a land bridge connecting Tasmania with the mainland, while others again maintain that 
the islands are the peaks of mountain ranges that at one time extended along the coast 
of Southern Australia as far as the Great Australian Bight. 


(iii.) General Characteristics. In view of their origin, as referred to above, it is not 
surprising that many of the Victorian islands are remarkable for their fantastic shape. 
Several of them are merely tremendous masses of wind-swept rock, devoid of all vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of a few hardy mosses and lichens. In some cases, it is impos- 
sible to effect a landing unless under favourable conditions of wind and tide. Others, 
again, possess a scanty growth of tough grasses and stunted trees, while, as the list shews, 
a few are well watered and fertile. 


(iv.) Fauna and Flora. As theislands are mostly small and isolated, and untenanted 
by predatory animals such as the dingo or native cat, it is not surprising that they are 
utilised as breeding grounds by large numbers of sea-birds. For example, it is estimated 
that between one and two millions of mutton birds regularly nest on Phillip Island, 
despite the fact that about 600,000 eggs are yearly taken from the island. Fur seals, 
penguins, and mutton birds are found on Griffiths and Lady Julia Percy Islands, etc. 
Space will permit of merely a passing reference to the variety of fauna and flora character- 
ising the islands in Port Phillip. As far as possible the information given by Mr. 
Mattingley has been incorporated in the tabular statement below. 


(v.) The Principal Islands and Groups. The accompanying information regarding 
the principal islands or island groups may be read in conjunction with that given in the 
appended tabular statement. 


Anser Group. This group consists of three small granite islands about 4 miles to 
the west of Wilson’s Promontory, of which Cleft Island is the most picturesque. The 
group has been reserved for the purposes of a National Park. Two small islets 40 to 50 
feet high lie between Cleft and Middle Island, and a third is situated about 200 yards N.W. 
of Middle Island. ‘There is a landing place on the northern end of Anser Island. 


French Island. This island, which is situated in Western Port, is the largest of 
the Victorian Islands. It is sparsely populated, and generally hilly, with the exception 
of the low and marshy portion at the north-west corner. Mount Wellington, the highest 
point, is 314 feet above sea level. The shore line is shallow, the range of tides being 
from 8 to 12 feet. There are six jetties available to vessels of small tonnage. Aiong the 
western arm there is a deep water channel navigable for vessels of any size. There is a 
fair amount of timber on various parts of the island. 


Gabo Island. This island is situated about 4 miles §.W. of Cape Howe. The 
northern end consists of low boulders and is separated from the mainland by a channel 
which sometimes fills with drifting sand. Inland, near the centre of the island, are a 
few sandhills whose bare sides face S.E. On the N.W. side there is a small sandy bay 
with good anchorage for one vessel in all but S.W. gales. The lighthouse at the S.E. 
extremity was built in 1862, and shews a first order catadioptric fixed white light 179 


{y 
} 
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feet above sea level, and visible for 20 miles. A life-saving rocket apparatus is maintaihed, ~ 
.and the lighthouse which is also a signal station is connected by telephone with Green | 


Cape and thence with Sydney. 


Phillip Island. The southern coast line of Phillip Island; which is situated at the 
entrance to Western Port, consists of rugged cliffs and headlands rising in some instances 
to 150 feet above sea level. The Nobbys and Cape Woolomai are well-known points, 
Close to the former are the Seal Rocks, while the latter, which rises to a height of 340 
feet, is noted as a mutton-bird rookery. The island is undulating and the soil is well 
adapted for agriculture and grazing. On the north side is the township of Cowes, a well- 
known holiday resort. There are also settlements at Rhyll, four miles east of Cowes, 
and at Newhaven opposite San Remo. 


Raymond Island. In the Gippsland Lakes, this island separates the division known 
as Lake King from that known as Lake Victoria, The surface of the island consists of 
low sandy ridges with marshy flats in places. It is used as a village settlement, the soil 
being well adapted for fruit-growing and for root crops. The native vegetation consists 
of stunted gum, ti-tree, bracken, and heath. McMillan Strait on the west side of the 
island is navigable for vessels drawing up to nine feet, and is the approach to Paynesyille, 
a fishing village on the mainland. 


Seal or Direction Group. This group consists of several small rugged islets almost 
devoid of vegetation with the exception of a little coarse grass. Seal Island is the 
northernmost and largest. Close to this island is the White Rock, 33 feet high, and two 
smaller rocky islets. Notch Island is the second largest of the group. The notch is due 
to the two hills on the island. Cliffy Island. On this island a lighthouse was erected 
in 1884. The light, which is 180 feet above sea level, is a third order dioptric flashing 
white light giving five flashes and eclipses alternately in every minute, and is visible for 
15 miles. A rocket life-saving apparatus is also kept here. 


Snake Island lies between Corner Inlet and Port Albert. The island, which is 
reserved as a site for a public park, consists of high sand hills with intervening flats of 
sandy loam, and is gradually crumbling away into the sea, The narrower portion at the 
east end is over 1} miles in length, and is separated at high water from the main island. 
The vegetation comprises stunted gum, honeysuckle, ti-tree, bracken, heath, and tussocky 
grass. Most of the land birds from the adjacent mainland are found on the island. 
Wallabies, kangaroo, red deer, wild pigs, opossums, and native bears are also met with. 
Permanent water is available. 


Sunday Island is situated two miles S.W. of Port Albert, and is composed of sand 
hills with intervening flats of sandy loam. Like the preceding island, Sunday Island is 
also gradually crumbling into the sea. At the eastern end there is a pilot station with 
fixed white light 32 feet above sea level. The vegetation is similar to that on Snake 
Island. 


Swan Island lies in Port Phillip Bay, near Queenscliff. It is low and marshy with 
a ridge of sand hills along the western shore, and is connected with Queenscliff by a 
tramway across the shallow opening forming the south entrance to Swan Bay. The 
island is used almost entirely for military purposes. 


Tortoise Island is in Western Port and close to French Island. It is flat-topped | 


with a conspicuous headland on the southern portion known as Tortoise Head. Twenty 
acres of the island have been reserved for defence purposes. About 80 acres consist of 
highlands of rich voleanic soil, the remainder being flat salt marsh. 
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MAES aah (Malia Sy! 
Z3\eaia |S | 
3 2 O'R | op Lo} mn j 
2/3218 18 | & 
54 | a 
Name of Island and 3 a A 2B) 8 < Geological Characteristics, Fauna, 
Geographical Position. aAS|Tslaaier] Flora, etc. 
Ba\BeiS=|27| 8 
oeissis |e | & 
Bosse |S = 
no | sIo 15 
mc" J ae) 
Anser Group— 

Anser, 44m. W. of Wilson’s| 498 | 13 | 1 4 | 190} Granite. Flora and Fauna identical with 
Promontory that of the Glennie Group (see below) 

Unnamed, ¢ m. §.W. Anser | 312 | 24} 4] 3 80 | Granite 

Cleft, $m. W. Middle Island] 371 af e| 3 15 oii 

Barton’ Qi in Lake Victoria ..... — Fila 88 | Tertiary, sand, and mud 

Baxter (1) or Pelican,inL. King) —| 2] %| — 22 e e > 

Benison, in Corner Inlet —/1e)| £)/— — | Granite. Reserved for National Park and set 
apart for the preservation of native game 

Bird Rocks, S. of Waratah Bay| 60 | — | — | — — | 3in number. Fauna—Sooty oyster catchers 
(haematopus unicolor), terns. Flora—Mes- 
embrianthemum, moss. 

Breakwater, nr. Warrnambool; 18 | 4 |— | — — | Tertiary, calcareous and sandy beds. The 

200 yds. E. of Middle Island Breakwater pier, connected by rail with 

the Town of Warrnambool, extends from 
this rock about 1000 ft. in a N.K. direction, 
and is connected with the shore at the 
East of Merri Creek entrance by a timber 
‘ viaduct 
Bullock, near Welshpool,?m.) —| 4/14! §| 170| Tertiary,sand and mud. See the remarks 
E. of Little Dog Island against Dog Island. 118 acres alienated 
Bullock (1) in Lake King, aten-|. — | #7 | +) & 12 | Tertiary, sand, and mud. A white light, 
trance to Cunninghame Arm visible 3 miles in clear weather, is shewn 
from the outer end of the rocky wall ex- 
tending S.E from Bullock Island, and 
marks the North side of the entrance to 
' Cunninghame Arm 
Churchill, in Western Port, 1) — |14]|14| 2] 140! Tertiary, older. Separated from Phillip Isd. 
mile N.W. of gerne st 4 by a narrow passage. 140 acres alienated 
Citadel —|!—}|}—|—{ — | See Glennie Group 
Cleft .. —}—/]—|-—| — | See Anser Group 
Cliffy —|—|]—]|]—J| — | See Seal or Direction Group 
Clonmel, 1 m. §.B. Sunday Id.| —|—|—]|—] — | Qhis Island has recently disappeared, the 
sea waters now breaking over it 
Crescent (1) in Lake Victoria | —| #| 3] 4 24) Tertiary, sand, and mud 
Direction Group, nr. Wilson’s| — | —|-—|— | — | See Seal or Direction Group 
Promontory 
Do-Boy, in Corner Inlet, 2 m. 24 — Granite. Reserved for National Park and 
from W. Shore the preservation of native game. Fauna— 
Mutton birds. Flora—Mesembrianthe- 
mum and.coarse grasses 
Dog, near Corner Inlet —j| 4/14} 4] 460) Tertiary, sand.and mud. Connected with 
mainland at low water. Flat, sandy loam. 
Vegetation—Ti-tree, bracken, and-coarse 
tussocky grass. 415 acres alienated 
Eagle’s Nest Rock, 3m. E. of| 59] #)|— | — — | Mesozoic, sandstone shales and. mudstones. 
Cape Patterson A conspicuous rock. Ospreys (pandion 
} leucocephalus) use it as a breeding ground 
Elizabeth, in Western Port,}] 60/24] 4] 4 64 | Tertiary, older basalt. Grass covered, no 
m.§8. of French Island timber. 64 acres alienated 
Flannagan’s (1) in Lake King | — | # |'2 4| 250 | Tertiary, sand,and mud. Separated from 
mainland by ReevesChannel, 193a. alien. 
Fraser (1) in Lake King —| #| 4] 2 96 | Tertiary, sand,and mud. Separated from 
the islands on either side by a narrow 
channel. 70 acres alienated 
French, in Western Port 314 | 14 /11 | 7% |41300 | Tertiary, older basalt; Mesozoic, sandstone 
shales, and mudstones. 18,200 a. alienated 
Gabo, 4m. §8.W. of Cape Howe] 171} 4/14] 4) 372 | Syenite 
Glennie Group— 

Great Glennie, 4m. W.from| 455 | 48 | 12 | 4) 340 | Saddle-shaped, and strewn over with blocks 
Oberon Point, Wilson's of granite which give it a castellated ap- 
Promontory pearance. This group has been set apart 

as a sangtuary for game. Flora—Mesem- 
brianthemum, coarse grasses, and some 
unnamed shrubs. Fauna—Cape Barren 
geese, mutton birds, penguins, lizards 

Unnamed, 8, Great Glennie | 251 | 4 B| # 65 | Granite 

Citadel, §. Unnamed Island} 367 | 4 a] 3 40 | Granite. Is circular in shape and so named 

owing to resemblance of ancient fortress 

Unnamed, B. Citadel Island! 215 | 44 | 2) +4 25 | Granite : 

Granite, in Corner Inlet «| —}|1e}—|— —| Granite. Reserved for National Park and 
| set apart for preservation of native game 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF VICTORIA—Continued. 


Name of Island and 
Geographical Position. 


Feet. 


Nearest distance to 


Highest point above 
Mainland. 


Sea Level. 


Miles. 


Greatest Length. 


Greatest Breadth. 


Miles. 


_ Geological Characteristics, Fauna, 
Flora, etc. 


Griffith, off Port Fairy 


Helen Rock, 6m.W. Warrnaim-| 


© bool 
Lady Julia Percy, 21 m. E. of 
Cape Nelson 


Latrobe 
Lawrence Rocks, 1m. §.E. of 
Danger Point, near Portland 


‘Little Dog, near Welshpool ... 
Little Snake, N.W. Snake Isd. 


Mangrove, in Corner Inlet . 

Merri, 100 yds. S.E. Pickering’ 
Point, Warrnambool 

Middle, near Warrnambool ... 


Mud, in Port Phillip Bay 


Norman, 14 m. S. of Tongue 
Point, Wilson’s Promontory 


Notch 
Pelican Islet, ‘in Western Port 
Phillip, at entrance ar 


Quail, in Western Port 


Rabbit, E. of Wilson’s Prom. 


Rabbit Rock, between Rabbit 
Island and the mainland 


Rag’ ... 

Raymond, E. “of Paynesyville... 

ae ap the east arm, Western 
or 


a 
~ 


oe 


ae 


155 


132 


47 
18 


315 


340 


w4 


50 


fal sh 


13 


oe 


tr 


33 


wnat | 


wee 


12 


aie 


eho 


20 


aS | 


ee | 


125 


24300 


1950 


Tertiary, newer basalt. The low portion at 
its N.E. end was formerly known as Rab- 
bit Is. but has been joined by artificial 
means. Sand hummocks are the principal 
features of the island. On the B. endisa 
dioptric flash red light of the 4th order, 
elevated 41 ft. above sea level and visible 
9 miles in clear weather. Fauna—Mutton 
birds in small numbers; also visited by 
smaller land birds from mainland. Flora 
—Similar to that of Lady Julia Percy Is. 
(see below) 

Tertiary, calcareous, and sandy beds. This 
rock.is of pinnacle shape 

Tertiary, newer basalt. Is of triangularform 
flat topped and cliffy on all sides, Fauna— 
Rabbits, some few thousand seals, pen- 
guins, mutton birds. Flora--Native mal- 
low, coastal wattle, mosses, lichens, pig- 
faced weed (mesembrianthemum), coarse 
grasses 

See Snake Island 

Tertiary, newer basalt. Twosmall but con- 
spicuous islets, visited by gannets, whale 
birds, mutton birds, penguins. On smaller 
islet—cormorants, black cheeked falcons. 
Flora — Mesembrianthemum (aquilater- 
ale), moss, lichen 

Tertiary, sand, mud. See remarks Dog Isd. 

Tertiary, send, andmud. Flat, sandy loam. 
Connected with Snake Isd. at low water. 
Vegetation—Messmate and gum, honey- 
suckle, ti-tree, heath, and bracken 

Tertiary, sand and mud 

Tertiary, calcareous, and sandy beds. Con- 
nected with the shore at low water 

Tertiary, calcareous, and sandy beds. This 
island, together with Merri Is. and Break- 
water Rock, form the Warrnambool Har- 
bour, and is almost joined by rocks to 
Merri Island 

Tertiary, raised beaches, sand, and mud. 
Low mud and sand banks. Fauna—Fre- 
quented by storm petrel (pelagodroma 
marina) and hosts of other sea birds. 
About 40 species of birds use island as a 
nesting place, Flora—About 20 varieties 

Granite. May be known by its two peaks, 
the highest and northern of which is 315 
ft. Reserved for National Park purposes. 
Fauna — Penguins, mutton birds, Cape 
Barren geese, hooded dotterel, oyster 
catchers. Flora—Mesembrianthemum, 
coarse grass 

See Seal or Direction Group 

Tertiary, older basalt 


Tertiary, older basalt, granite. 21,500 acres” 


alienated. Fauna—Mutton birds, petrels, 
penguins, wallabies, rabbits and hares, 
snakes, lizards. Flora—Similar to main- 
land 

Tertiary, sand, and mud. A low, marshy 
island, scrub covered (ti-tree) 

Granite. Reserved for National Park. Isa 
good mark for vessels proceeding north- 
ward to Corner Inlet 

Granite. Fauna—Rabbits (introduced), pen- 
guins, silver gulls, oyster catchers. Flora 
—Mesembrianthemum, coarse grasses 

See Seal or Direction Group 

Tertiary, sand, and mud. 1310 ac. alienated 

Tertiary, older basalt. Surrounded by rocks 
that also connect it with mainland 
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Promontory 


o 
bz (fale |g 
2asigsis ls | « 
Blidsia |s 2 
a |S (Selkul & 
Name of Island and on ae Ho Qo <4 Geological Characteristics, Fauna, 
Geographical Position. ar ie 5 aS 45) Flora, ete. 
am nS) 4 ° 
4 jogs |S 5 
os i|saie if | 
i RW = E 
Rigby (1) in Lake King .| —| 75/15! 4] 350] Tertiary, sand,and mud. Except the alien- 
ated land this island is reserved for public 
purposes. On an iron beacon, 28 ft. above 
sea level, is a fixed white light (shows red 
between S. 40 HE. and 8.86 E.) 40a. alien. 
Rotamah (1) at entrance Lake| — | 7 | 24 4] 680] Tertiary, sand, and mud. 88 ac. alienated 
Reeve, off Sperm Whale Hd. 
Rotten (1) in Lake Victoria ..| —| Z| $| 4] 36 i S 
Sandstone, in Western Port...; 50) 4] 4/| ¢ 55 | Paleozoic, sandstone, and slate. 55a. alien. 
Seal or Direction Group— ' 
Seal, 16 m. N.E. Wilson’s P.| 154 | 94 | 2] # 45 | Granite 
Notch, 1m. §.E. of Seal Isd.| 123 |10$ |. 4 | a 20 vy 
Rag, =m. S.of Notch Island] 94/10; | #| 4 12 Se 
Cliffy, 14m. 8.E. oy 144 |11% i + 20 | Granite. Fauna—A few hundreds of fur 
seals, penguins, mutton birds, terns. 
Flora—Mesembrianthemum, coarse grass 
Shellback. 14 m. N.W. of Ton-| 357 | 14 | 4) 2 70 | Granite. The northernmost of the Islands 
gue Point, Wilson’s Prom. on the W. coast of Wilson’s Promontory. 
Permanently reserved for National Park 
purposes. Summit 357ft. high. Fauna— 
Penguins, mutton birds. Flora—Mesem- 
brianthemum, coarse grass 
Snake or Latrobe, between| 60 | 13 | 83 | 3 |11500 | Tertiary, sand and mud 
Corner Inlet and Port Albert 
Snake (1) in Lake King | — | a] Fl ae 7 a oi 
St. Margarets or McCrae in| 72 » | 44/2 | 4500 | Tertiary, sandand mud. Flat sandy loam. 
Shoal Inlet, 5 m. N.E. of Vegetation, small gum, ti-tree, bracken, 
Port Albert heath, and coarse tussocky grass. 22 ac. 
; alienated 
Sunday, 2m.S.W. Port Albert] 41 | 12 | 44 | 2 | 2650 | Tertiary, sand, and mud. 1858 ac. alien. 
Swan, in Port Phillip Bay ...| —| #/2 |1 773 | Tertiary, raised beaches, sand, and mud. 
Flora and fauna similar to Mud I., except 
that petrels are absent. Brown snakes 
occasionally met with. 773 ac. alienated 
The Skerries (Rocks) South of} 49 | — | — , —| ~— | Granite. Three in number, height 42 feet 
Wingan Pnt., Croajingolong above the sea. Small colony of fur seals. 
Tortoise, in Western Port...) 101/12 | #)| {| 220/ Tertiary, older basalt. 174 ac. alienated 
Tullaburga,3m.W. Gabo Isd.| 9g | — | — | — | — | Granite, (?) Covered. with mesembrianthe- 
: mum & coarse grass. Infested by rabbits 
Unnamed (1) one of a groupin| — | 7 | 2 56 | Tertiary, sand, and mud. Separated from 
Lake Victoria Waddy Is. and Jubilee Head by narrow 
: channels a 2 ae ag 
one ofagroupin| — | 2 4 20 | Tertiary, sand, and mud. Separated from 
viate wietoria a a : Waddy Is. and Jubilee Head by narrow 
channels 
Unnamed (Two) near Wilson’s} — | —|—|—]} — See Glennie group 
Promontory | 
Unnamed, nr. Wilson’s Prom.| — | —|— | —]| — | See Anser group 
Unnamed (1) in Lake Reeve ...| — /20y| 12} %| — | Tertiary, sand, and mud é 
Unnamed (1) S.end Lake Reeve| — % 1 3 | 270 | Tertiary, sand,and mud. 230 ac. alienated 
Waddy (1) in Lake Victoria ...| — $ - 56 ” » 
Wallaby (1) Dy to | —|ay] t]a| 12 ‘Dp. in ; 
Wattle, 1m. S.E. of Wilson’s! 270 4 | 3 60 | Granite. Permanently reserved for National 


Park purposes. Flora—Mesembrianthe- 
mum, coarse grass, etc. Fauna— Pen- 
guins, mutton birds, oyster catchers 


Norre.—(1) Islands in the Gippsland Lakes. 
Apple, honeysuckle, ti-tree, and bracken. 


Slightly undulating with sand ridges. 


Vegetation— 
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4, Queensland.—The accompanying information regarding the islands off the coast 
of Queensland has been compiled from particulars supplied by the Lands Department 
of that State. These islands are all Crown lands, except where mentioned. 


ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF QUEENSLAND. 


ee iol cared an 
Geographical | 63 ane 
Position. |4A § 4 
oO 3} 7 { 
Name of Island. 25 ce Description. 
Lat. | Long.|23q] 3 
' Ss. Bee eae 
Aas; << 
| 
Wellesley. or eh is 
Fowler 17 08 | 139 38 | 18 300 | 
Allen 17 03 | 139 19; 3 2,600 | 
Horseshoe .. 17 Ol | 139 21) 6 400 | 
Bountiful, North 16 40 139 55 | 46 | 1,900 | 
- South | 16 43 | 139 55 | 49 200 | 
Pisonia 16 30 | 129 57 | 57 500 | 
Forsyth 16 49 | 13913) 7 5,100 | 
Mornington .. 16 35 | 139 30 | 12 |217,600 | | Sandy, about 300 feet high 
Bentinck 17 04 | 139 35 | 14 | 38,000 | Low and woody, desert sandstone 
Sweers 17 06 | 139 42 | 20 | 3,800 | 104 feet high 
Deliverance 9 31 | 141 35 |100 800 
Kassa ... 9 12 | 142 18 | 99 800 
Turnagain 9 34 | 142 17 | 76 | 1,950 
Maat Kaua cen 9 11 | 142 05 | 98 1,400 
Adabadana Kaua 9 12 | 142 03 | 98 300 
Kaua ... 9 11 | 142 02 | 99 2,500 
Talbot.. 9 16 | 142 13 | 96 5,900 | Low and swampy 
Belle Vue Group— 
No.1 9 56 | 142 09 | 56 40 | 
No, 2 9 56 | 142 10 | 56 60 
No. 3 9 56 | 142 10 | 554 90 | 
No. 4 9 55 | 142.11 | 56 35 | 
No. 5 9 55 | 142 11 | 56 20 
No. 6 9 56 | 142 11 | 553 30 
No.7 9 56 | 142 11 | 55 40 
Jervis ... 9 57 | 142 11 | 53} 1,900 | Sandy on N.W., rocky on S.E., 525 feet high 
North No.1 9 57 | 142 13 | 54 1 | Rocky 
ay No. 2 9 57 | 142 13 | 54 a rh 
Scott, North 9 58 | 142 13 | 53 3 a 
» South 9 58 | 142 13 | 53 a Fr 
Florence 9 57 | 142 13 | 533 25 » 165 feet high 
Passage 9 59 | 142 15 | 51 15 7) By 
Bond 10 05 | 142 16 | 44 20 is 
North Possession 10 05 | 142 20 | 43 20 Fa 200 = 
Tobin . a 1Q 06 | 142 21 | 41 3 is 
Portlock 10 O7 | 142 22 | 40 10 a B51 
North . 10 02 | 142 08 | 50 30 a 
South . 3 10 03 | 142 08 | 49 10 A 
Farewell No. 1 10 03 | 142 04 | 51 10 
a No. 2 10 03 | 142 04 | 51 2 
Tree 10 04 | 142 05 | 49 20 
Round 10 05 | 142 06 | 48 10 | 
Obelisk 10 06 | 142 06 | 47 10 
Flat 10 O7 | 142 05 | 46 10 7 
Mulgrave 10 O7,| 142 09 | 40 | 22,200 | Low and wooded on shores, rocky hills in 
: centre, 686 feet high 
Banks 10 11 | 142 16 | 82 | 39,330 | Wooded near the coast, with Mt. Augustus in 
centre, 1310 feet 
Green ... 10 12 | 142 07 | 40 35 
Clarke 10 12 | 142 09 | 39 65 
High 10 12 | 142 10 | 38 35. 
Barney 10 13 | 142 10 | 37 165 
Browne 10 13 | 142 09 | 38 50 
Duncan Group— 
Spencer 10 17 | 142 06 | 35 100 
Phipps 10 16 | 142 06 | 36 140 
Whale 10 16 | 142 05 | 38 150 | Rocky s 
Wilson, North 10 13 | 142 05 | 41 10 
os Middle 10 14 | 142 05 | 40 100 | Rocky ‘ 
” South 10 14 | 142 05 | 39 40 
Canoe ... nie 10 20 | 142 O7 | 32 13 
West ... 10 21 | 142 03 | 34 300 
Hawkesbury 10 22 | 142 08 | 29 960 | Rocky, 560 feet high ~ 
Channel 10 21 | 142 14 | 28 5 
Round 10 82 | 142 12 | 19 12 ; 
Hammond 10 33 | 142 12 | 17 | 3,500 | Rocky, 514 feet high 
Goode 10 34 | 142 10 | 205 400 lighthouse 
Booby ... 10 36 | 141 55 | 35 15 


63 feet high, lighthouse 
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agl ¢ 
Geographical tell $ 
Position. |Aa s 
Oo 
Name of Island. ipa Ze a Description. 
Lat. | Long.|8'8|  ¢ 
Ss. Be ee ee 
=| <x 
Fridpy... ay, ...| 10 36 | 142 10 | 18 880 | 366 feet high 
Thursday ats .-| 10°35 | 14213 | 16 800 | 374 a shipping guide 
Wednesday ... ...| 10 32 | 142 19 | 14 | 1,500 | 303 i 
Tuesday, North ..-| 10 33 | 142 21 | 12 20 | 145 5 
=f South ...| 10 33 | 142 21 | 12 40 | 120 in 
Horn a ...| 10 86 | 142 17} 10 | 11,970 | Mangrove swamp on N.W., wooded and hilly 
on §. and B., 376 feet, granite 
Red Wallis... ...{ 10 51 | 142 02 | 10 20 | Rocky, 60 feet high 
Woody Wallis... ...| 10 53 | 142 02 | 8 50 t, 40 “a 
North-west Islet ...| 10 39 | 142 O07 | 18 10 
Prince of Wales ...| 10 40 | 142 11 | 10 |_ 47,880 | High and rocky, 761 feet 
Packe ... a ...| 10 44 | 142 14 | 12 110 
Turtle... nz ...| 10 44 | 142 16 | 10 16 
Cheropo a ...| 10 41 | 142 17 | -93| 5 
Entrance baw ...| 10 43 | 14218 | 8 1,000 | Hilly 
Little Woody ... ...| 10 43 | 142 21) 5 20 
Great Woody ... ...| 10 42 | 142 21] 5 120 
Meddler ae ...| 10 42 | 142 23) 3 70 
Barn ... a ...| 10 50 | 14219} 3 30 
Red) ex. Oe ...| 10 50 | 142 22 4 90 
Dayman nee | 10 45 | 142 93] 28! 190 
Possession be ...| 10 43°] 142 24} 1 1,100 
High ... ss) «| 10 43 | 142 25 3 70 
East Strait ... «| 10 30 | 142 27 | 14 : 10 
Double teva .+.{| 10 28 | 142 27 | 16 100 | Rocky, 218 feet high 
Travers os ...| 10 22 | 142 22 | 24 25 | 98 feet high 
Mt. Ernest wee ...| 10 15 | 142 29 | 29 330 | Rocky, 293 feet high 
Poles 5:2 a v={ 10 12) | 242-30 | 33 160 ae 409 a 
Burke ... P ...| 10 10 | 142 31 | 36 170 1 490 3 
Saddle... + «| 10 10 | 142 41 | 37 90 | 180 feet high 
Tauan ... one «| @ 25 | 142 32 | 83 750 | 795 “5 
Kauamag est «| 9 22 | 142 42 | 87} 1,000 
Saibai ... Rue ...| 9 24 | 142 40 | 84 | 25,340 | Low and swampy 
Gabba... wk ...| 9 45 | 142 38 | 61 | 1,100 : 
Murray Group— 
Wyer ae ..., 9 57 | 144 02 |103 50 | 
Dowar me «| 9 57 | 144 O1 |102 160 | 605 feet high 
_ Maér... ux «| 9 55 | 144 03 |105 500 | 750 0 
Darnley a «| 9 35 | 143 45 |107 960 | 610 f 
Nepean 0 ...| 9 35 | 143 39 |103 20 
Stephens =a ...| 9 31 | 143 33 [102 70 
Campbell ae ...| 9 84 | 143 30 | 96 45 
Dalrymple Pe eae] OST} 148-419-189 160 
Keats ... fe ..| 9 41 | 143 26 | 88 30 
Marsden on 9 43 | 143 22 | 84 30 
Bourke Group— 
0. 4.;- aes 9 50 | 143 25 | 81 20 
a: aS a % re A G3 a j Wooded and surrounded by coral reefs 
No. 4... aay 9 53 | 143 29 | 82 50 
Yorke ... SS 9 45 |-143 25 | 84 280 
Rennel 9 46 | 143 16 | 77 240 
Aureed 9 58 | 143 18 | 68 160 
Arden ... .| 9 52 | 143 10 | 67 10 
Cocoa-nut .| 10 03 | 143 05 | 54 120 | Cocoa-nut trees 
Dove -| 10 00 | 143 02 | 55 30 
Warrior .| 9 48 | 142 58 | 64 120 
Dungeness tis .| 9 51 | 142 55 | 59} 1,500 
Turtle-backed ... | 9 54 | 142 46 | 53 20 
Done eo ki: ...| 10 02 | 142 51 | 46} 1,200 
Bet. ... pa ..| 10 09 | 142 49 | 40 
Sue... mee .-.| 10 13 | 142 50 | 36 60 
Poll) 2. oa ...| 10 16 | 142 50 | 34 40 
Salter ... Ba ...| 10 36 | 142 38 | 10 10 | 112 feet high 
Little Adolphus ...| 10 86 | 142 387] 8 320 | 139 ” 
Eborac a «| 10 41 | 142 32 “15 
MYCommermiene cect) S! .9|) 1042) 1149-361) 1 5 | 40 * 
York .| 10 41 | 142 32 50 | 275 ” 
Ida .| 10 43, | 142 84 60 | 142 ” 
Bush .| 10 43 | 142 36 | 1 20 
Mai .| 10 44 | 142 37 | 2 40 
Albany .| 10 44 | 142 36 4| 1,380 | 294 feet high } 
Lacey . .| 10 37 | 142 37 | 8 70 | Rocky, 156 feet high 
Keatinge a ...| 10 38 | 142 40 | 9 10 
Nicklin — ..| 10 37 | 142 39 | 9 3 ” 55 ” 
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; q3| a 
Geographical | 5 Q 
Position. |He 2 | =< 
Og . bg 
Name of Island. 25 a Description. 
Lat. | Long. |$'s] 3 
Ss. E. A 3 4 
S < 
Mt. Adolphus ... 10 38 | 142 39} 7] 1,400 | 490feethigh 
Morilug 10 38 | 142 41] 9 5 | Rocky, 93 feet high 
Akone ... 10 40 | 142 40) 7 5 ke ” 
Tetley ... 10 44 | 142 43 | 88 2 tye ORO: a5) y 
Turtle ... 10 53 | 142 42 | 4 20 | Wooded and rocky, 58 feet high 
Turtle-head 10 56 | 142 40 3} 2,800 | 136 feet high hi 
Tern... 11 00 | 142 45 | 1 7 | Wooded, 32 feet high 
Thomson .| 11 02 | 142 45 z 3 | 55 feet high i 
Arnold... .| 11 01 | 142 59 | 15 4 | Wooded, 30 ft. high, surrounded by coral reefs 
Sinclair .| 11 O7 | 143 O1 | 16 8 |- ” ” ” 
Milman .| 11 10 | 143 O1 | 15 60 a 60 iv ” ” 
Douglas .| 11 14 | 142 59 | 12% 8 ¥ ms 5s » = # 
Cairncross Islets— . 
Cairncross East | 11 15 | 142 55 | 8% 10 | Densely wooded, 20 ft. high, sur. by coral reefs 
ei West | 11 15 | 142 55 | 8 15 ay Ua bn 2 CERRY 5 
Bushy -| 11 15 | 142 52] 5 20 | 28 feet high, surrounded by coral reefs 
Halfway | 11 93 | 142 58] 7 3 | Surrounded by coral reefs 
East Islets— 
Cholmondeley .| 11 23 | 143 03 | 13 5 ” ” 
Jardine .| 11 23 | 143 O1 | 11 5 ” ” 
Wallace 11 27 | 143 02 | 12 10 | Wooded, surrounded by coral reefs 
Little Boydong — .| 11 29 | 143 02 | 13 5 » 9 ” i 
Boydong fh .| 11 29 | 143 O1 | 123 40 ” ” ” 
Hannibal Group— : 
Hannibal East .| 11 35 | 142 57 | 64 8 |" % = hess » 
nF West 11 35 | 142 56 | 54 20 me) ” é ” 
Bushy Islet... | 11 35 | 142 54] 33 2 | 20 feet high, surrounded by coral reefs 
Macarthur Group— 
No. 1 ze | 11 44 | 142 59] 9 3 | Wooded, surrounded by coral reefs 
No. 2 -| 11 44 | 142 59] 9 3 ” ” ” 
No. 3 .| 11 45 | 142 59 | 9 5 ” ” 
No. 4 .| 11 45 | 142 59 | 9 3 ” an " 
Saunders 11 42 | 148 10 | 15 8 ” » » 
Sir Charles Hardy Grp. 3 
North 11 54 | 143 27 | 153 120 | 320 feet high ,, ” 
South ut 11 55 | 143 28 | 16 180 ” ” 
Cockburn Group— 
wie”: .| 11 50 | 143 19 | 10 10 | Wooded, 100 ft. high, surrounded by coral reefs 
Manley -| 11 51 | 14318} 9 8 ” ” ” n 
Bootie 1151 | 14318} 9 10 f surrounded by coral reefs 
Magra Islet WW 51 | 14317] 8 8 ” ” a 
Bird Pas aes 
No 11 46 | 143.05 | 9 7 | 60 teet high a a 
No. 3 -| 11 46 | 143 06] 9 60 | Wooded - ie 
No. 3 11 47 | 143 05 | 8 10 ” ” - 
No. 4 .| 11 48-| 143 05 | 7 10 | Low and wooded, surrounded by coral reefs 
Rodney .| 11 53 | 143 06 3 10 1 
Sunday a ell 661143 13) 1 30 | 157 feet high 
Home Group— 
Orton .| 12 00 | 143 14 2 20 | 145 FY A j 
Gore 12 00 | 143 15 3 130 |145 ,, 
Hicks 11 59 | 14316] 12 400| 80 ,, 
Clerke Ld 5B last 3. 80") 115); 5, 
Harvey .|-11 58 | 143 16] 12 15 
Perry 11 58 | 143 15 3 101508 oes, 
Nob. 11 57 | 143 16] 2 5 | 85 a 
Haggerstone 12 02 | 14318] 53 90. | 245 
Kay Islet ; 12 13 | 143 16 | 104) 1 | Lightship in vicinity 
Piper Group—~* ° 
Fisher 12 16 | 143 14| 7 5 | Rocky, 40 feet high, beacon 
Farmer 1215 | 14314] 8 6 yee 40. oi ” 
Baird 1215 | 14313} 7% 2 tes ltl Bean 
Beesley ; 12 15 | 143 12} 7% 1 - Gi) abe. 
Pere Group— 
No. 12 17 | 143 24 | 19% 160 iti 20b sea. 
No. 3 12 18 | 143 24 | 12 40 ‘0 
No. 3 12 18 | 143 25 | 13 30 ” 
Pigeon 12 31 | 143 17 4 5 | 50 feet high 
Rocky _ 1% 35 | 143 25 : 125) OB tates 
Restoration 12 37 | 143 27 140 | 380 3 
Lloyd 12 46 | 148 24] 1 120 | 236 =, f 
Chapman 12 58 | 143 36] 5 15 | Wooded, 20 feet high, beacon 
Rocky 12 58 | 143 33] 13 8 | 130 feet high 
Sherrard Group— 
East An 12 59 | 1438 37 | 73 2 
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ag ; 
Geographical | $3 $ 
Position. |fa| 5 
Og 2s 
Name of Island. se) kg Description. 
Lat. | Long. |$'s] 
Ss. EL fsa} = 
A S| 4 
La 
Sherrard Grou f at 
West ae ...| 12 59 | 143 36 Mi; 3 | Wooded 
Night ey) aya) VES SYe Ns Gy 25 
Binstead ...| 13 13 | 143 34) 4 2 | 10 feet high 
Lowrie -..| 13 16 | 143 36 | 5 5 | Wooded 
Ellis ...| 13 22°} 143 41 | 8 2 |6 feet high, beacon 
Morris... ...| 13 30 | 143 43 | 93 10 | Wooded, 8 feet high, surrounded by coral reef 
Fife ...| 13 89 | 143 43.| 113) 15 | 8 feet high Ot 
Hay: ci. sal D340" 143 4a) 9 5 | Wooded, 5 feet highd 
Wilkie... ...| 13 46 | 143 38 | 6 80 4 is 
Hannah «| 13 52 | 143:43'| 73 160 x 3 i 
Pelican ...| 13 55 | 143 50 | 123) 10 a 8 . 
Stainer we| dd 5Y | 143 .50479L 1 a 6 xt beacon 
Burkitt aa .| 13 56 | 148 45 if 80 a 
Cliff Group— 
No.1 cae ...| 14 13 | 148 46 | 4 70 76 feet high 
No. 2 ...| 14 14 | 143 46 35 5 34 ay 
No. 3 4 | 1414} 1438 47 | 43 30 cee tae 
Flinders Group— 
Maclear - ...| 14 13 | 144 15 | . 38 SOn 80 4 
Denham as «| 1414 | 14416] 2 800 | 659, 
Blackwood ... «| 14.18} 144,13 | 2 400 | 583 ,, 
Flinders ...| 14 11 | 144 15 45 3,000 | 1051 4 
Stanley ...| 14 09 | 144 14 | 43) 1,800] 674 AR 
King ...| 14 06 | 144 20 | 11 350 | Low and woody 
Pipon ... ...| 14 08 | 144 81 | 25 5 | Wooded, lighthouse 
Hales ... ...| 14 11 | 144 32 z 5 | 53 feet high 
Rocky Point .| 14 14 | 144 35 4 AOE 67 5, 
Barrow Group— 
No. 1 ann ...| 14 21 | 144 39 3 10 | 115 si 
No. 2 Sad «| 14 21 | 144 39 3| 10 | 115 ey 
Stapleton 2. ...| 14 19 | 144 51 | 13 5 | 15 ke surrounded by coral reef 
Noble ... Si: .| 14 30 | 144 46 | 28 100 | 400 __s,, granite 
Howick Group— 
Coquet : ...| 14 32 | 145 00 | 7 80 | 52 > 
Houghton ...| 14 31 | 144 59 | 7 140 | Wooded 
Newton ...| 14 80 | 144 55 | 7 120 2 
Howick ...| 14 80 | 144 59 | 72 850 » 185 feet high 
Warson ...| 14 28 | 144 54] 9 20 “5 
Beanley ...| 14 26 | 144 53 | 10 10 | 20 feet high 
Ingram ...| 14 25 | 144 53 | 11 | 10 | Wooded 
Coombe ...| 14 94°) 144-54 | 198 5 x 
Bewick .| 14 26 | 144 49 |] 7 320 ¥e 
Cole Group— 
Hampton «| 14 34 | 144 538 | 3 40 FS 
Leggatt ...| 14 33 | 144 52 | 35 30 | 30 feet high 
Sinclair ...| 14 33 | 144 54 af 5 | Rocky 
Morris ...| 14 33 | 144 54 35 5 A 
Murdoch as ...| 14 36 | 144 55 1 5 
Kew Islet Kast... ...| 14 44 | 145 06 | 53 5 | Wooded 
» West ..| 14 44 | 145 05.| 48 5 * 
En = a «| 14 39 | 145 15 | 68 140 | Low and wooded 
Rocky Islet... .| 14 52 | 145 29 | 103 70 | Wooded, 150 feet high 
Turtle Group— 
No, 1 ais ...| 14 42 | 145 12 | 9 95 
No. 2 ..| 14 43 | 14512] 8 10 
No. 3 ...| 14 44 | 145 12 7 50 
No. 4 ma «.| 14 44] 145 11] 7 40 
North Direction «| 14 45 | 145 31 | 17 100 | 616 feet high 
South aS ‘ ...| 14 50 | 145 32 135 100 | 583 ” 
South ... ...| 14 42 | 145 27 | 162 50 | 405 ea 
Saddle... 2] 14 49 | 145 27 | 168] 140 
Lizard... «..| 14 40 | 145 28 | 172 500 | 1179 feet high 
Eagle ... ...| 14 42 | 145 23 | 13% 5 | Low 
Two Isles— ‘ 
No.1 15 O1 | 145 26] 52 70 | Wooded, 56 feet high 
No. 2 1502 | 14597 | 63 15 ; 
Wooded 2) 15 06.| 145 23-4 6 170 | Low 
Three Isles— 
No.1 15 O7 | 145 25 | 9 70 | Low and wooded 
No. 2 15 OT | 145 25 | 95 5 mo ” 
, 'Nov3 15 O7 | 145 26 | 10 50 9 ” 
Rocky 15 36 | 145 20 | 1 20 | Lighthouse 
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SES ie 
Geographical | 655 2 
Position. | 2 
. Oar ~ 
Name of Island. 25 per: Description. 
Lat. | Long. 125 g 
s. EK. |a'3 x 
AS 
Hope es ae cs. Une 2 
North ‘ 15 44 | 145 28) 6 10 | Wooded 
South 15 45 | 145 27 5 10 ts 
Snapper 16 18 | 145 30} 1 140 | 376 feet high 
OW. 16 23 | 145 34] 8 5 | Wooded, lighthouse 
Double 16 44 | 145 41) 1 60 | 258 feet high 
Haycock 16 44 | 145 42] 14 Gmbk 
Green ... 16 46 | 145 59| 8 30 | Wooded 
Fitzroy 16 56 | 146 00 | 234 750 | 849 feet high 
Frankland Group— 
High... 17 10 | 146 06 | 3a 200|570 
Normanby 17 12 | 14605| 7 140} 80 ,, 
Russell 3 17 14 | 146 O01 7 20 | 330 ot ; 3 
North Barnard 17 41 | 14611] 2 30 | Lighthouse 
South *) 17 45 | 14610} 3 40 t 
Mound... 17 56 | 146 09 | 2% 10 
Family Group— 
Dunk 17 57 | 14610) 24) 1,400 | 320 acres freehold, 140 acres agricultural farm, 
890 ft. high, wooded: echidna, rat, tern, pigeon 
Hudson 18 03 | 14613] 93 40 | 270 feet high 
Bowden 18 03 | 146 12/] 9 10};200 ,, 
Smith 18 02 | 14612] 9 10 | 210 ” 
Combe 18 02 | 146 11 3 80 | 370 a 
Wheeler 18 02 | 14610} 6 60|310 ,, 
Richards 18 00 | 14609} 3 130: 350", 
Thorpe 17 59 | 14609 | 2 40 | 280 a 
Garden 18 11 | 146 09 % 20.) 180.555; 
Hinchinbrook .. 18 23 | 146 14 97,280. | 297 ac. agricultural farm, 3650 ft. high, quartz 
and granite, pine and hardwood 
Goold . 18 10 | 14611} 3) 1,600 | 1370 feet high 
Brook Group— 
North 18 08 | 14618; 5 220 | Wooded, 250 feet high 
South 18 10 | 14619} 5 30 170 * 
Eva... 18 14 | 14620] 13 10 | 115 feet high 
Agnes ... ‘ 18 21 | 146 20 zy 2B ABO! is 
Palm Group—_ 
Pelorus or Nth. Palm | 18 33 | 146 30 fi 700 | 924 HA 
Orpheus 7 .| 18 37 | 146 30 | 93) 2,600} 565 as 
Fantome 18 42 | 146 31 | 13 1,400 |. 724 es 
Curacoa ae 18 41 | 146 34 | 14 1,050 | 971 i 
Great Palm ... 18 44 | 146 37 | 18 | 13,440 | 1818 ‘ quartz 
Eclipse 18 46 | 146 34 | 17 40| 206 ,, 
Brisk 18 47 | 146 33 | 164]  300| 920 
Falcon 18 46 | 146 33 | 16, 60)" 1940» 4, 
Esk 18 46 | 146 32 | 15 150/ 16 ,, 
Fly 18 50 | 146 32 | 14 Bal) 15 eas 
Havannah 18 50 | 146 33 | 14 320 | 507 i 
Acheron 18 58 | 146 39 | 12 120 | 188 ri 
Rattlesnake 19 02 | 146 37 | 7 450 | 40 acres freehold, 377 ft. high 
Herald... 19 02 | 146 38} 8 150 | 173 feet high 
Nares Rock .| 19 46 | 148 22 ee —| %6 / 
Magnetic 19 08 | 146 50] 2%} 12,160 | About 250 ac. freehold, 100ac. agricultural farm, 
1628 feet high ; granite 
Bray ..| 19 15 | 147 04 i 10| 40 feet high 
Bare ...| 19 16 | 147 04 5 30 > 
Bald ..| 19 17 | 147 04 z 5 LO meas 
Camp ... ..| 19 51 | 147 54] 2 605) 180. 5) 
Holbourne .| 19 44 | 148 22 | 17% 807) 360°, 
Stone ... ...| 20 02 | 14817} 1 300 90 i 
Thomas ..| 20 05 | 14818 | 13 40 
Poole ... ..| 20 06 | 148 19 | 1 45 89h hes ; 
Middle... ..| 19 59 | 148 23 i 120; 180 ,, 
Gloucester ..| 20 00 | 148 27 6,400 | 1870 _,, 
Saddleback .| 20 04 | 148 33 | 1 HOO|| (SOD: 
Rattray ae ..| 19 59 | 148 34] 6 50} 340 __,, 
Eshelby ..| 20 O1 | 148 39} 5: Ua tae y (0 alms 
Grassy ..| 20 09 | 148 38} 1 230 | 481 ti 
Olden . ie .-| 20 06 | 148 36 90))) #269 Er, 
Gumbrell al ..| 20 06 | 148 38} 2 150 | 287 * ; 
Armit ... i ..| 20 06 | 148 40 | 4 250 | 494 “i 
Double Cone ... ..| 20 06 | 148 44 | 5 60 
Langford «| 20 05 | 148 54 | 13 10) 250. |. 
Arkhurst .-| 20 04 | 148 54 | 14 5 70 hd ; 
Hayman ..| 20 03 | 148 54 | 14 750 | 844 ,, 
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ee hgiel 
Geographical | 55 2 
Position. |4#a| § 
Qn] < aH 
Name of Island. ga] 4 Description. 
Lat. | Long. |3'4 g 
Ss. BE. |-s'3 4 
As| <4 
Dumbell -| 20 11 | 149 02 | 15 . 40 | 182 feet high 
Deloraine -| 20 10 | 149 05 | 1 80 | 114 i 
Border... .| 20 10 | 149 03 | 16: 800 | 747 = 
Hook ... .| 20 07 | 148 56 | 94} 1,150 | 1478 oe 
Denman .| 20 17 | 148 52 | 3 40 | 250 " 
Planton .| 20 16 | 148 52] 38 BO; | 203%) §, 
West Molle .| 2015 | 148 50} 13 80 | 184 re 
North ,, .| 20 14 | 148 50 | 3 600.| 745 i 
Middle ,, ..| 20 15 | 148 51 | 32 25 | 206 
Molle ... ..| 20 16 | 148 52} 2 1,000 | 622 a wooded 
Shute ... ..{ 20 18 | 148 49 i 60 | 217 “ 
Cid ..| 20 16 | 148 56 | 6 900 | 683 ‘a 
Henning ..| 20 19 | 148 57 | 6 120 | 227 PA 
Esk .| 20 14 | 149 04 | 15 50} 111 ) 
Peteril .| 20 12 | 149 08 | 20 5 20 a 
Ireby .| 20 14 | 149 10 | 21 40 | 164 “4 
Harold .| 20 15 | 149 10 | 21 80 | 247 in 
Edward .| 20 15 | 149 11 | 22 150 | 347 of 
Workington .| 20 16 | 149 08 | 18 160 | 320 “A 
Haslewood .| 20 17 | 149 06 | 153} 1,850 | 666 Pe 
Lupton ‘| 20 16 | 149 07 rt 320 
Pine .| 20 18 | 149 07 | 16: 60 | 356 Py 
Teague .| 20 18 | 149 06 | 15 130 | 285 
Whitsundy ..| 20 15 | 149 00 | 6 | 24,300 | 1426 Ay hoop-pine 
Perseverance ... ..| 20 21 | 149 OL o '60);|! 326) 1; 
Hamilton .| 20 21} 148 59) 63} 1,720] 775 
Dent .| 20 21 | 148 57} 6] 1,050} 568 os lighthouse 
Pine .| 20 22 | 148 55} 3 180 | 340 ” 
Long ... |} 20 22 | 148 53} 4! 200] 870 3. 
Pentecost aa ...| 20 24 | 149 03 | 9 280 | 941 mY 
Cumberland Group— 
Mansell ...| 20 28 | 149 09 | 13 360 | 630 ey 
Seaforth ..| 20 28 | 149 03 | 7: 70 | 176 a 
Lindeman ..| 20 27 | 149 03 |} 73} 1,800} 712 
Sidney ..| 20 27 | 149 02 | 64! Bah 205 in ds 
Maher ..| 20 25 | 149 09 | 114] 200] 550 __,, 
Brush ..| 20 29 | 149 04 | 84 Balt wi G ees dk 
Baynham ..| 20 26 | 149 07 | 13 15 | Low and cliffy 
Comston ..| 20 27 | 149 O7 | 12 20 
Shaw ..| 20 29 | 149 05 | 7 4,000 | 1324 feet high 
Triangle ..| 20 30 | 149 08 | 12 40 | 150 i 
Pine... .-| 20 30 | 149 06 } 1 10 | 140 A 
Keyser ~|-20.31_} 149 06 |. 9 200 | 250 at 
Thomas ..| 20 33 | 149 O7 | 11 680 | 445 an 
Blackcombe... ..| 20 35 | 149 12 | 17 10 | 116 + 
Silvérsmith ... ..| 20 35 | 149 08] 12 ADO OT Oona, 
Anvil ye ..| 20 37 | 149 05 | 11 10} 112 As 
Anchorsmith .| 20 36 | 149.05 | 10 15 | 267 A 
Blacksmith ... 20 37 | 149 04 | 10 640 | 534 4 nearly bare 
Hammer __.... 20 38 | 149 04 | 11 160 | 468 aa wooded 
Locksmith 20 38 | 149 10 | 16 10 | Wooded 
Goldsmith 20 40 | 149 10 | 16 960 | 655 feet high 
Linné 20 40 | 149 12 | 17% 480 | 926 ,, wooded 
Tinsmith 20 41 | 149 13 | 173 240 | 456 oF 16 
Ingot 90 42 | 149 10 | 142 80 | 197 
Allonby 20 46 | 149 11 | 13 60 | 212 Ae nearly bare 
Coffin 20 43 | 149 15 | 17 10 | 180 A 
Maryport 20 45 | 149 17 | 18 10 | 123 ” 
Brampton 20 48 | 14917 | 14 | 1,280) 720 ,, 
Carlisle rer 20 47 | 149 18 | 16 | 1,200 | 1277 Ri wooded 
Cockermouth 20 46 | 149 25 | 214 340 | 651 # 
Wigton. 20 44 | 149 29 | 26 640 | 418 ” 
Aspatria 20 55 | 149 30 ike 80} 160 + 
Keswick 20 54 | 149 26 | 14 1,300 | 1034 H 
St. Bees . 55 | 149 28 | 15 2,560 | 1240 se 
Scawfell 52 | 149 37 | 253) 2,560 |1305 
Calder 20 46 | 149 38 | 31 400 | 441 Fs wooded 
Bailey ... 21 O1 | 149 34 | 203 10 | 120 ” 
Derwent 20 58 | 149.47 | 35 200 | 415 * wooded 
Busby ... 20 57 | 150 05 | 54 10 40 + 
Redbill 20 58 | 150 04 | 533 10 93 oF 
Snare Peak 21 06 | 149 57 | 42 50 | 300 ” 
Penrith 21 00 | 149 55 | 42 400} 490 ,, wooded 
Tern 20 54 | 150 02 | 53 20 | 102 ” 
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: gol a 
Geographical|S—) 2 FASS, 
Position. |4A s ‘ 
oe. 
Name of Island. 25 # Description. 
Lat. | Long. /3'5|  ¢ 
s. BE. |S) & 
Aas < 
Repulse Group— ees ae. 
No.1 te ..| 20 34 | 148 53] 3 80 
No. 2 .-| 20 35 | 148 54] 3 320 | 265 feet high 
No. 3 ..| 20 36 | 148 53 | 43 210 
Midge ... ..| 20 41 | 148 48] 2 40 | 175 ” 
Brothers «| 20 46 | 148 53 | 1 10 
High, North --| 20 47 | 148 54 | 28 15 
» South ..| 20 48 | 148 54 | 2 10 
Mausoleum --| 20 51 | 148 57 | 1 10 
Acacia ae ..| 20 51 | 148 56 | 1 48 
Outer Newry ... .-| 20 50 | 148 57 | 13 138 
Newry... ..| 20 50 | 148 56 PY 180 
Wedge... .-| 20 55 | 149 04} 1 20 
Slade ... -| 21 05 | 149 16 1 10 
Flat Top =a -.| 21 09 | 14916] 1% 120 | Lighthouse 
Round Top ... «--| ZL 10 | 14917}. 3 120 | 259 feet high 
Victor ... &: «| 2419 | 149 21] 12 40 {EMS wooded 
Taffy ... se ---| 21 28 | 14925} 1 30 | 166 a 
Irving .. iis «| 21 27 | 149 29) 5 40 | 305 - 
Cullen .. 21 25 | 149 31) 8 DOr i40 mets 
Northumberland Group 
Prudhoe 21 19 | 149 41 | 19 1,250 | 1074 ; 
Reid .. ase «..| 21 22 | 149 40 | 15 8} 110 Aj 
Beverlac ak .--| 21 27 | 149 58 | 24 60)] 820). ,, wooded 
Hull... aha «--| 21 28 | 149 54 | 25 60 | 272 5 ~ 
Still ... re «--| 21 28 | 149 56 | 28 8 | 155 BH bare 
Henderson ... «| 21 28 | 149 55°} 27 80]. 260 ,, wooded 
Noel... ata ous 25% 240 | 239 ns bare 
Digby Q7 250). B97 © 4, 
Keelan 213 50 | 204 ~-,, wooded 
Penn... 28 LOU 190" oy, bare 
Knight- Pr 15 320] 4388 ,, 
Waratah nee «.-| 21 30 | 149 44 145 30 | 102 i 
Double %, «| 21 22 | 149 41 | 242 180 | 258 oy bare 
Minster 21 26 | 149 51 | 23: 160 | 409 an 
Renou 21 25 | 149 50 | 22: 10} 130 un 
Elamang «--| 21 28 | 149 41 | 10 20 | 259 r, 
Curlew ae ...| 21 35 | 149 49] 20 | 1,280] 5290 | 
Hirst On .».| 21-84 | 149 50 | 22 20 | 154 RS 
Blof... eas ..| 21 36 | 149 53 | 25 80 | 300 ni bare 
Dinner ects ...| 21 37 | 149 49 | 22 40 | 100 a 
Wallace ne ...| 21 35 | 149 47 194 20} 138 x 
Tinonee... ...| 21 89 | 149 51 | 232] 320) 620 .f bare 
Treble ae .-.| 21 36 | 149 50 | 23 10)}) 180/06 
Douglas ot -..| 21 40 | 149 48 | 20 100 | 276 o bare 
High Peak ... ...| 21 57 | 150 42 | 27 400} 718 nS . 
Alnwick ‘ps ...| 22 O1 | 150/24 | 222 70 | 484 ns 
Shields os ---| 22 00 | 150 24 ae 70 | 198 ay 
Steep any .-.| 22 02 | 150 28 5 100 if 
Hexham aes ...| 22 O1 | 150 23 | 21 220 | 353 feet high 
Berwick... ..| 21 59 | 150 41 | 233) DO)! Ades 
Tweed see ...| 22 00 | 150 40 | 22 60 | 222 eS 
Morpeth aie ...| 21 58 | 150 37 | 234 15 | 110 at 
Cheviot neal ...| 22 05 | 150 41 | 17 120 | 307 3 
Otterbourne... ...| 22 02 | 150 19 | 16 160 | 204 A 
Allendale _... ...| 21 58 | 150 24 | 23 20 | .102 rT} 
Rothbury ... ...| 22 01 | 150 40 | 213 Ol ec OG aaa 
Duke Group— 
Bamborough | 21 55 | 150 O7 | 14 320 | (148 8 
Marble aA ...| 21 59 | 150 11 | 114) 1,440 | 484 5 i 
Tynemouth ... ...| 22 00 | 150 08 | 104 480 | 382, 
Hunter Aa ...| 21 57 | 150 09 | 12 320 | 244 . = 
Danger v7 ...| 22 01 | 150 10 | 102! 30 | 100 a 
Bedwell Group— , 
Innes uy ...| 21 49 | 149 47 | 203) 30) 100 ,, 
George us ...| 21 50 | 149 48 | 21 300] 235, 
Poynter oA ...| 21 50 | 149 49 | 293%) 160 | 400 ,, 
Calliope ots «| 21 51 | 149 48 | 21° 70 | 154 ~ 
Temple <5 ...| 21 36 | 149 30 | ,1 240 | 134 a 
Ridge ... eas -..{| 21 40 | 149 40 |} 11 40 70 HW 
Westhill ae ',..| 21 49 | 149 30 i 960) | 988%) 4, 
Connor see) owas! 20. 43 | 149 40") Del 1605)" 2001) ;, bare 
Flat Group— , 
Red Clay... «.-| 21 56 | 149 39 | 10% 160| 80 ,, 
Avoid ao ..| 21 58 | 149 40] 9 230 | 110 AD 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF QUEENSLAND—Continued. 


5 0 FS ears 
Geographical | 53 4 
Position. |a| & 
‘| Name of Island. | 3% a Description. 
Liat. Long. $4 S 
E. AB H 
ag] < 
i Flat Group— Segal 
| Aquila ae ---| 21 58 | 149 34 | 34 400 80 feet high 
i Bald... es ---| 21 57 | 149 35.| 5 4 
| Reef ... ee cane, STia| 149" 37.6 8 DO os 
i Little cx. ...| 21 59 | 149.40 | 10 5 BO! ye 5s 
i Flock Pigeon ... «| 22 08 | 149 35 | 2 330 
i Roundish be .--| 22 03 | 149 37] 6 40 |} 121 3 thickly wooded 
| McEwen Ass ...| 22 09 | 149 837 | 3 5 30 nh 
| Turtle... oa ...| 22 21 | 149 48 1 10 
| Coal ©... ee :.| 22 09 | 149 53 | 7 20 “ 
| Westside ...| 22 09 | 149 52 | 72 20 B25, 
' North Point Gr. oup— 
{ Turn ...| 21 59 | 149 50 | 153, 160| 280, 
3 Bush aCe -».| 22 00 | 149 54 | 123 10 30 ” 
{ Wild Duck ... .-.| 22 00 | 149 53.) 13 1,120 | 367 ” 
: Long ... ea -.-| 22 09 | 149 55 | 2] 19,520 | 610 a 
H Quail ... ; -+.| 22 08 | 150 00 3] 6,880 | 375 + 
| Percy Group— 
| Sphinx oa ...| 21 31 | 150 10 | 434 160 | 220 ,, 
4| Pine Peak... ...| 21 31 | 150 17 | 444 640 | 748 
| Middle =e ...| 21 39 | 150 17 | 344] 4,480 | All under grazing farm 816 feet high 
| South ree ---| 21 45 | 150 21 | 313; 4,000 | 632 feet high 
} Pine.. or ---| 21 40 | 150 14 | 35 | 160] 224 oF lighthouse 
i North-East ... ---| 21 39 | 150 21 | 374 640 | 440 is . 
| Hotspur ee ...| 21 29 | 150 17 | 48 640 | 527 os 
i| Walter — ..| 21 39 | 150 21 | 39 60 | 300 1 
| Boat.. ike ...| 21 40 | 150 22 | 38 10 25 ts 
| Hixson ...| 21 44 | 150 19 | 32 10 50 ” 
| South-East No. al ...| 21 45 |*150 27 | 36 25 | 219 ne 
j oe fry INO,'2 ...| 21 46 | 150 27 | 36 20 | 141 hh 
i} Marquis ce ...| 22 19 | 150 28 | 10 150 | 128 A 
| Raynham ahs ..-| 22:16 | 150 33 | 4 20 80. ‘A 
3 ay se of ...| 22 20 | 150 20 | 5 5 97 % 
Edward Ls ...| 22 18 | 150 19 |. 6 2 
Ripple.. «..| 22 13 | 150 27 | 11 30] 150 ” 
Cannibal Group— ‘ 
Collins es .-.| 22°15 | 150 20] 9 640 | Wooded 
Lingham ...| 22 14 | 150 17 8 140 | 60 feet high 
Eliza ae ...| 22 14 | 15019 | 9 10 
Mumford _... --.| 22 11 | 150 23 | 14 8 60 ” 
; Holt ... See «-.| 22 13 | 150 23 | 14 5 40 , 
3 Annie % ---| 22-44 -|150.19_}-10 5 
t Skull Group— 
| Clara, re ..»|- 22 18 | 15015 | 3 30 30) 
| Sun.. ia ...| 22 18 | 150 16 | 3%! 15 
j | Osborn ie «| 2217115015} 4 BON abi Se 
| Swan are +»| 2219 | 15014] 1 Ay |) 18B\s5 4 
- Akens ... om ...| 22.91 | 15017 | 2 360 | 121 
i Townsend a ...| 22 16 | 150 32 | 1] 20,480 | Under past. lease, 475 ft. high, lightly timbered 
Leicester vs. ss| 22 15 | 150 27] 10} 4,160 | 150 feet high, wooded 
Triangular... «i.| 22 29 | 150 32 = 160; |.' (82) 5, 
| Hervey Group— 
‘| Clara Group... -..| 22 20 | 150 44] 3 40 | 155 o 
Dome: a ...| 22,25 | 150 46 | 2 GORD SbTiK 4 
Spit .. =e «| 22 25 | 150 46] 3 10 | 287 ” 
i Entrance ee ...| 22 29 | 150 48 a 30 | 190 Py 
Quoin ... fie .-.| 22 34 | 150 49 10 | 310 a) 
Peak ... she ...| 22 39 | 150 59] 8 15| 400 ,, 
Hat... of ...| 22 44 | 151 O1 | 10 WOGhLiO 
Middle... dee Bef) 2a 401 50056 4" | 100 
Miall a raise 200! 150) 55 1-7 60 
Barren eee 2d 20)) 151 05>) 06 180 | 548 me 
2 ( North Keppel .. PeEZalOs lohan yle it Wnt, 2S0)) 257, sh 
Great e =A ...| 23 10 | 150 59 | 73} 540) 7 5 
Mackenzie Re ioce2sol | 150153 HY ae 
Gin oh. aes ...| 23 22 | 150 50 
Corroboree ... -..| 23 04 | 150 55 | 7 40} 143 ” 
_ Sloping ie «| 23 OT | 150 55 | 7 20 | 202 
Halfway a9 ...| 23:12 | 151 00] 9% 20 
Humpy ae re }h23- 13) 15100)! 9 120 
Divided Bei = 3.1| 28: 18) | 150°57 |)" 6 20 
Pelican ae ...| 23 15 | 150 54 25 SOU a Dear 
Wedge... iS ...| 283.17 | 150 55 | 33) 60} 200 ,, 
Peak ... a ...| 23 21 | 150 58 | 8 160 | 370 Fi 
Flat... spe +] 23 32 | 150 53 § 480 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF QUEENSLAND—Continued. 


Ao] 4 
| Geographical | S| 2 <a 
Position. ae g : 
pee i 
Name of Island. | ———- r at 25 | | Description. 
Lat. | Long. |S} 3 
Pe = tubal eal <i we 4 
| (=)|| < 
Humimocky ... ---| 23 26 | 151 10} 6 320 “418 feet high 
Curtis ... ..| 23 36 | 151 10 4 11,200 | 425 ft. high, sandy and thickly wooded, permo- 
Capricorn Group— carboniferous and recent, 3 lighthouses 
N.W. Islet | 23 18 | 151 44 | 34 | 240 | Wooded, surrounded by coral reefs ; 
Wilson ay .--| 93 18 | 151 57 | 47 12 a a ” 
Wreck bse -.| 23 20 | 151 59 | 49 20 ” ” ” 
Heron ons +--| 23 27 | 151 57 | 41 | 80 | iy re 
One Tree... .--| 23 30 | 152 08 | 42 80 is od ” 
Bunker Group— 
Hoskyn | 23 49 | 152 18 | 36 20 is es ” 
Fairfax Sa | 23 51 | 152 23 | 37 | 40 ” ” ” 
Lady sabato .».| 23 54 | 152 25 | 387 | 50 a “F ” 
Erskine ie .--| 23 80 | 151 47 | 35 40 | Low, sandy, and scantily vegetated 
Mast Head aa «| 23 33 | 151-45 | 31 160 | Wooded, surrounded by coral reefs 
Passage oie «»-| 93 46 | 15112) 1] 30 | 
Mud... ie eee] 28:49 | 351 15 ; 40 
Pienic ... ees --.| 23 49 15117 | 1: 50 
Busby ... aA .--| 23 50 | 151 22 | 2 5 | 
Quoin ... ne ..-| 23 49 | 15118} 2 140 | 
Facing... a ...| 23 49 | 151 24] 1 7,200 | Under pastoral lease; 105 feet high; permo- 
carboniferous and granite ; lighthouse 
‘Barubba tis ..| 24 44 | 152 25 | 4] 1080 
Luck ... oe ---| 25 21} 153 01 | 5.) 5 
Lady Blliot ... ...| 24 OT | 162 45 | 48% 80 | Wooded, lighthouse 
Little Woody ... ...| 25 19 | 153 02 6h 8g | Shipping guide 
Woody age ---| 2518 | 153 00 | 2 2,240 | Two lighthouses 
Fraser x ..| 24 44 | 153 10 | 1 | 42,048 | About 100 acres freehold, 800 ft. high, sandy 
& wooded, Trias-Jura (lower?), hardwood & 
cypress pine, lighthouse & several ship. guides 
Mangrove aes «| 25 22 | 152 68} 2 160 
Walsh ... te ...| 25 29 | 152 59 | 13 320 
Moonboom = +.| 25 36 | 152 57] 3 320 | Shipping guide 
Stewart wa ..| 25 37 | 152 59 | 3% 320 os a 
Parker... a5 ...| 27 24 | 153 10 Ps 480 | Low and wooded, shipping guide 
Fisherman ... «| 27 24 | 153 12 640 ” ” ” 4 
Bribie ... os ...| 26 59 | 153 09 3] 37,760 | 944 acres freehold, low wooded sand ridges, 
Trias-Jura (upper ?), cypress pine 
Green ... i +».| 27 25 | 153 15 | 25 160 ; 
King ... Sc we| 27 27 | 153 15 q 40 | Low and wooded 
Moreton uy --| 27 10 | 153 25 | 9 | 45,760 | Few ac. as town allotments, 910 feet high, sandy 
Trias-Jura (upper ?), lighthouse & ship. guides 
Mud... cae | 27 20 | 15316) 5 800 | Mostly mud and mangrove, beacon 
St. Helena a «| 27 23) 15815 | 4 480 | Penal estab., 150 ft. high, good soil, ate sue 
Peel sc A «| 27 30 | 153 23 | 3] 1,440 | 23 feet high, ‘beacons 
Bird); 3 | 27 30 | 158 24] 5 5 | Sandy 
Goat... obs «| 27 30 | 153 24] 5 5 5 
Pannikin oy ...| 27-87 | 153 21 3 900 | Mangrove 
Tindappah a ref O20 87 | 163 21 1 3 320 | All freehold, mangrove 
Ngudooroo .... «| 27 87 | 158 24] 38 320 FA 120 feet high, good soil 
Tabby Tabby ... ..| 97 44115323] 41 940 * partly good soil __ 
Karragarra .... ...| 27 88 | 153 23 | 26 320 ue 120 feet high, partly good soil 
Kangaroo ens ..| 27 46 | 153 24 ¢ 1,120 
Woogoompah ... we] 27 47 | 158 25 1,280 | All freehold, wooded 
Coochie-mudlo «| 27 34 | 158 21 4 320 | About 50 acres as town allotments, partly 
geod soil, some cypress pine 
Macleay ae wel QT BT t 158 23/2 1,440 } All fhild, 120 ft, high, partly good soil, h’dwood 
Russell avd ...| 27 40 | 153 24 S| 3,520 250 
Stradbroke _... ...| 27 40 | 153 27 78,720 About 100 acres freehold, 739 feet high, chiefly 
sand hills with stunted timber, some cypress 
pine and hardwood. Trias-Jura (upper?) 
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5. South Australia——The accompanying information in regard to the Islands of 
South Australia has been compiled from particulars furnished by the Lands Department 


of that State. 


ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
gq 6 a 
Geographical |o—| 28 
Position. He S 3 
o 
Names of Islands. Shaler: z Description. 
Lat. | Long $3 3 A 
Ss. EK 5 3 a iS 
Albatross (c) : 85 3 | 186 12 | 12 15 | Rocky Island, South of Thistle Island. 
Althorpe Islands (ce) 35 22 | 136 54] 5 300 | Three islets with several rocksand reef, highest 
part 285 ft., ighthouse, cable communication 
Beatrice (¢) 35 38 | 137 43 | 24 25 | Near Nepean Bay, low and sandy. 
Bicker Islands (©) 34 44] 135 58 | 3 50 | Two small rocky islands near Port Lincoln. 
Blyth (e) ff 34 33 | 136 18 | 12 10 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Boston (f) . 84.42 | 135 57 | 2 2,000 | Near Pt. Lincoln, hilly, light wooded, 319ft.high 
Boucaut (c) 34 38 | 136 22 | 17 25 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Busby (ec) ... .| 35 37 | 137 40°} 26 25 | Near Nepean Bay, low and sandy. 
Cap (c) : 83 57 P13 (Sts 20 | West of Eyre’s Peninsula, 
Casuarina (c) 36 3 | 136 42 | 57 10 | Near Cape De Coudie, known as’ The Brothers’ 
Dalby (c) 34 33 | 136 15 | 8 30 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Dog (c) 32 39 | 133 22 | 20 150 | One of St. Francis’ Groupin Nuyt’s Archipelago 
Duffield (e).. 34 39 | 136 20 | 15 22 | In pee Joseph Banks’ Group, includes sand spit, 
: and rock. 
Eba (c) 32 41 | 13417] 1 300 | In Streaky Bay. 
Egg (c) 32 38 | 133 21 | 20 150 | One of St. Francis’ Group, in Nuyt’s Archipelago 
English ... 34 38 | 18612) 9 10 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Evans (c) . 32 22 | 133 30 | 13 300 | In Nuyt’s Archipelago. 
Ewe (1) 35 33 | 138 57 Fy 548 | In Lower Murray, swampy. 
Eyres (c) 32 21 | 133 50} 3 2,500 | In Nuyt’s Arch. ,sandridges& mangrove swamps 
Fenelon (c) 32 34 | 133 20 | 27 200 | In St. Francis’ Grp., steep, rocky. highest 189 ft. 
Flinders (1) 33 44 | 134 31 | 18 9,000 | Largest of Investigator’s Group, limestone cliff, 
sandy beach, undulating, wooded, pasture. 
Franklin Islands (c) 32 27 | 1383 39 | 12} 1,000 | Two ids. and a pyramidal rock in Nuyt’s Arch. 
Freeling (c) 32 29 | 133 22 | 20 40 | One of St. Francis Group, Nuyt's Archipelago. 
Four Hummocks The (¢)| 34 44 | 135 3 | 17 200 | Four Islands in Whidbey Group, highest 362 ft. 
Gambier Islands pe ae ia 2,500 | Comp. Wedge Id. and 3 islets, Spencer’s Gulf, 
Germeins (c) 33 13 | 134 41 | 1 500 | In Venus Bay. 
Goat (c) Be ...| 32 18 | 183 32 | 10 700 | In Nuyt’s Archipelago, highest part 195 ft. 
Goose (c) ... wt] 84 27 -) 137 231° 3 5 | In Spencer's Gulf, near Port Victoria. 
Godfrey's Islands ans +1| B76.) 189 43) 2 100 | Near Cape Jaffa. 
Granite (c)... --.| 35 33 | 139 37] 1 80 | Connected mainland by jetty, highest 140 ft., 
breakwater, pleasure resort,in Encounter Bay 
Grantham (c) ..| 34.46 | 135 53] 1] — 100) Near Port Lincoln. 
Greenly (c) 34 49 | 134 49 | 18 500 | S.W. Coffin Bay, peaked summit 755 ft. high, 
fs : “ locally known as “‘'The Cow and Calf.” 
Grindal] (1)... RE, pent oe IDS! (13612) 2 250 | In Thorny Passage, 84 ft. high. 
Harts (c) Ne .-.| 32 35 | 133 10 | 27 30 | One of St. Francis’ Group, Nuyt’s Archipelago 
Hareby (c).. 34 34 | 136 19 | 12 60 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Hindmar sh (f 11, 047 ac. ) 35 30 | 138 54 %| 11,500 | Flatand swampy, near mouth of Murray River. 
Hopkins (1)... ...| 34 57 | 136 4 3 400 | Near Port Lincoln. 
Investigator’s Group ...| ... 4 vee W. of Eyre’s Peninsula, consists Waldegrave, 
Topgallant, Ward, Pearson’s & Flinders Ids.- 
Jones (1) 33 11 | 134 23 3 22. | In Beard’s Bay. 
Kangaroo (f 112) 039 ac., ‘1 35 32 | 136 34 bs 1075,200 3 lighthouses, cable communication, highest 
417, re 0546, 036 ac. i 36.3 | 138 8 point 900ft., reserve for native fauna & flora. 
Kirkby (c) Es 34 32 | 13613) 7 50 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Lacy Islands (ce) 32 23 | 133 23 | 13 300 | Two rocky Islets & detached reef in Nuyt’s Arc. 
Langton or Milne (1) 34 35 | 136 15 | 10 60 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Lewis (1) 34 57 | 186 3 Bs 75 | Near Port Lincoln. 
Liguanea (c) 34 59 | 135 38 | 3 500 | S. of Eyre’s Peninsula, highest part 127 ft., flat 
] and barren, cliffs on coast, coral bottom. 
Little (c) 34 56 | 136 2 b} 50 | Near Port Lincoln. 
Lounds (c) 32 16 | 133 23) 5 50 | In Nuyt's Archipelago, highest part 67 ft. 
Louth (e) 34 34 | 135 58.) 2 450 | In Louth Bay, Spencer’s Gulf, highest part 76 
i) ft., rocky points and sandy bays. 
Long (1) wh 35 31 | 139 3] 1,315 | In mouth of River Murray. swampy. 
Lusby (c) wk 34 32 | 13616] 9 30 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Marum (ce) 34 30°| 136 15 | 8 10 
Masillon(ec)  . 32 33 | 133 20 | 25 500 | One of St. Francis’ Group, Nuyt’s Archipelago. 
Milne or Langton (1) ...} 34 35 | 136 15 | 10 60.| In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Mundoo (f 2202.a.,1942a.)| 35 32 | 138 56 4) 3,144 | In mouth of River Murray, sandy and swampy. 
Neptune Ids.—South (ec) |} 35 22'| 136 7 | 26 500 | Three small rocky Islands, lighthouse, granite 
Pa North (c)| 35 14 | 136 4 | 18 600 cliff N.W. of Isle, 160 ft. high. 
Nobby (ce)... .:.| 35 58 | 137 18 | 52 30 | In Vivonne Bay, South of Kangaroo Island. 
Nuyt’s Archipelago a Ws x ... | Comprises4 Groups: St. FrancisIsles, Franklin 
Ids., Purdies Ids., Lacy Isles, also St. Peter's, 
, Goat, Hyre’s and Evans’ Islands. 
Olive (c) : 3a 44 | 133 58 | 5 30 | Near Streaky Bay, rocky, 60 ft. high. 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA—Continued. 


n ° 
i) nD 
Geographical a n| os e 
Position. |& 4 g q ; 
Og . . . 
Name of Island. 25 | K Description. 
Lat. | Long. |8'8] 38 
‘i r mo) 42 
a 8. aa] 28 
Pages, The (c) ... 35 45 | 18818 | 8 50 | T'wo groups of barren rocks about 60 ft. high, in 
Backstair’s Passage, area 100ac. at low water. 
Partney (c) 34 31 | 1386 15 | 89 100 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Pearsons (c) 33 57 | 134 18 | 40 700 | In Investigator’s Group, sanctuary for seals 
and wallaby. 
Perforated (c) ... 34 44 | 135 11 | 10 300 | In Whidbey Group, S.W. of Eyre’s Peninsula, 
Penguin (c) 37 30 | 140 i 5 | Rivoli Bay North, lighthouse station. 
Pelorus (c) 365 | 137 33 | 5 50 | Three Islets S. of E. part of Kangaroo Island. 
Price (c) 34 42 | 185 21} 1 145 | Near Coffin's Bay, one of Whidbey Group. 
Purdies (c) 3216 | 133 17) 5 100 | The N.W. of Nuyt’s Archipelago, islet & rocks, 
Pullens (ce) as 35 33 | 138 42 4 25 | Near Port Elliot, rocky. 
Rabbit No. 1 (1) 34 36 | 136 2 50 | N.E. Port Lincoln. 
an 2 (ce) 34 51 | 136 1 3 20 | S.E. a 
ES f 34 36 | 185.27 | 1 10 | In Coffin’s Bay. : 
Reevesby (1) 34 30 | 136 17 | 10 915 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group. 
Reedy (ce) 35 33: |. 1389 1 4 387 | Within mouth of River Murray. 
Rocky No. 1 (e) 3415 | 13518] 3 40 | North of Coffin's Bay rocky islet, 17 ft. high. 
5 34 50 | 134 44 | 28 20 | S.W. Kyre's Peninsula, granite islet, 17 ft. high. 
Roxby (1) 34 35 | 136 20 | 13 200 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group, highest part 74 ft. 
Seal (c) 35 34 | 138 38 | 2 3 | In Encounter Bay, rocky islet. 
Sibsey (1) 34 38 | 136 11 | 10 50 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group, highest part 80 ft. 
Sinclair (c) 5 wlhoa Os eos on 6 | In the Great Bight, rocky, highest part 53 ft. 
Sir Joseph Banks'Group} ... ee Ee ... | Comprises Spilsby, Reevesby, Stickney, Roxby, 
Partney, Winceby, Tumby, Hareby, Milne, 
Langton, Kirkby, Sibsey, Lusby, Boucaut, 
Duffield, Blyth, English, Marum, and Danger- 
ous Reef, all in Spencer’s Gulf. 
Smooth (c) 32 29 | 133 21 | 21 30 | One of St. Francis’ Group, steep, round, and 
smooth, 115 ft. high. 
Smith (c) 34 58 | 136 2] 2 90 | Near Port Lincoln, highest part 73 ft., slightly 
undulating with coarse herbage. 
Spilsby (1) 34 39 | 136 21] 17] 1,050 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ group, low cliffs, sandy 
beaches, fresh water, wooded, 162 ft. highest. 
St. Peters (1) 32 17 | 133 36| 3] 8,200] In Nuyt’s Archipelago, part hilly, part sand 
bank, granite rock, fresh water, 144 ft. highest 
St. Francis Islands S.W. Group of Nuyt’s Archipelago, comprising 
St. Francis, Masillon, Fenelon, Egg, Dog, 
West No. 1, Harts, Smooth and Seal Islands. 
St. Francis (1) ... 32 30 | 133 20 | 22 | 2,000 | Largest of St. Francis’ Group, in Nuyt's Archi- 
pelago, steep cliffs, highest part 264 ft. 
Stickney (1) “34 40 | 136 17 | 15 200 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group, 100ft. high, slightly 
undulating, with coarse herbage, ~ 
Tauwitcherie (c) 35 34 | 139 1 356 | Near mouth of River Murray, swampy. 
Taylor’s (1) 34 52 | 136 1 2 600 | Near Port Lincoln, fair pasture, rocky outline, 
highest part 227 feet. 
Thistle (1) 35 136 10] 6] 9,700 | Atentrance to Spencer's Gulf, white and brown 
cliffs, fair pasture, highest part 772 feet. 
Topgallant (c) ... 33 43 | 134 38 | 15 50 | Small high islet, and 3 rocks in Investigator’s 
Group, cliff 250 ft., rounded summit 330 ft. 
Torrens (c) 34 47 | 138 32 4| 1,900 | In N. arm of Port Adelaide River, Quarantine 
x Station, parts sandyand swampy, fair pasture 
Troubridge (c)... Bo Mi ABT bit: A 5 | In Gulf St. Vincent, Low Island. 15 ft. high, 
shoal and reef, lighthouse. 
Tumby (1) Mae 34 24 | 136 9 1 75 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group, cliffs 37 ft. high. 
Waldegrave (1) 33 36) 134 49} 2 800 | Two islands in Investigator's Group, steep cliff, 
i flat top, grassy, 120 ft. high. 
Ward Isles (c) ... 33 45 | 134 19 | 33 50 | Two small islets in Investigator’s Group, cliff, 
flat top, 162 ft. high. 
Wauraltee or Wardang | 34 30 | 137 22 3] 5,000 | InSpencer’s Gulf, near Port Victoria, bold out- 
1 ae Ba F line, sandy beaches, cliffs, 107 ft. high, pasture 
West No. 1 (c) ... 32 30 | 133 19 | 22 150 | In St. Francis’ Group, in Nuyt’s Archipelago, 
5 narrow bare island, highest part 25 ft. 
- One 35 36 | 138 36} 1 95 | Near Port Elliot, stony islet, scant herbage. 
Wedge (f) 359 | 136 28 | 24} 2,340 | One of Gambier Islands, 3 sides cliffs, highest 
part S.E. end, 662 ft., good pasture. 
Whidbey Isles S.W. of Eyre’s Peninsula, consisting of Perfor- 
ated, Four Hummocks, Price, etc. 
Williams (c) 351 | 138559} 2 350 | S. of Cape Catastrophe, Eyre’s Peninsula, rug- 
ged, nearly flat. 
Winceby (1) 34 28 | 136 17 | 10 100 | In Sir Joseph Banks’ Group, slightly undulat- 
x ; ing with coarse herbage. 
Wright's (c) 35 35 | 138 37 z 5 | At Encounter Bay, stony islet, scant herbage. 


(c) Crown Lands.  (f) Freehold Lands. (1) Leased Lands. 
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6. Northern Territory of Australia.—(i.) Introductory. The accompanying infor- 
mation regarding the islands off the coast of the Northern Territory has been compiled 
from particulars supplied by the Secretary to the Department of External Affairs. A 
systematic survey of the whole of the islands has not yet been carried out, hence the 
number of lacunze in the table. 

(ii.) The Goulburn and Other Islands. In 1910, Mr. Nicholas Holtze, curator of 
the Botanic Gardens at Darwin, was instructed by the Government Resident of the 
Northern Territory to inspect the North and South Goulburn Islands, and as many other 
islands in the vicinity as time would permit. The notes herewith have been taken from 
Mr. Holtze’s report. 

South Goulburn Islands. Area 30 square miles. A fine sheet of fresh water was 
discovered in the north-western portion of the island. Separated from the sea by a sandy 
beach about 88 yards wide it follows the coast for 14 miles, and then turns at right 
angles into a paper bark swamp carrying water for another half-mile. This expanse is 
about four feet deep, and varies in width from 120 to 140 yards. The surrounding 
country is of a light sandy nature, but is eminently suitable for india rubber, sisal hemp, 
cocoanuts, peanuts, or cotton. Indeed, cotton of good quality of the sea island type was 
discovered growing wild. There are between 4000 and 5000 acres of this class of country. 
Other portions of the island would be very suitable for Para rubber and cocoanuts, while 
there is some fair pastoral country. Large quantities of chicken pearl-shell were noticed 
lying about the different natives’ camps. The shell had been gathered for food from 
the inshore reefs, and its profusion would seem to indicate good pearling grounds in the 
deeper waters. 

North Goulburn Island. Area 14 square miles. This island contains a large paper 
bark swamp surrounded with good loamy soil suitable for Para rubber, cocoanuts, or 
upland rice. Much of the remaining area could be used for growing sisal hemp, or for 
pastoral purposes. Fresh water can be obtained by sinking shallow wells. 

Valentia Island. The higher ground on this island is composed of stony ironstone 
soil heavily timbered, chiefly with Hucalyptus tetradonta, and suitable for the cultivation 
of sisal hemp. The lower portions consist of light sandy soil-well adapted for the growth 
of cocoanuts and sisal. Depressions along the coast contain well-grown trees of paper 


bark (Melaleuca lewcadendron) and evidence the presence of water. 


Templer’s Island. Portions of this island could be utilised for the growth of sisal 
hemp and cocoanuts. Water could be obtained by shallow sinking. 

Darch Island is about 3 miles long, with a width of 14 miles. There is some good 
timber, principally woolly-butt (Hucalyptus mintata), on the north-eastern point. The 
lower levels carry a heavy growth of grass. About 1000 acres would be suitable for up- 
land rice, Cearé rubber, cocoanuts, and cotton, and the remainder of the island could be 


utilised for sisal hemp. 


Croker Island. Area 126square miles. Mr. Holtze reports that this island contains 
a large area of land very suitable for agricultural purposes. Surface water is plentiful. 
Numerous tracks of pigs, the progeny of those turned out years ago, were constantly met 
with. The southern point of a large bay on the north-west is well timbered with differ- 
ent species of eucalypts, and the soil appears fitted for the growth of upland rice, Ceard 
rubber, tobacco, cocoanuts, cotton, and sisal hemp. Inland, the soil is of a lighter tex- 
ture, but well timbered and suitable for the growth of several tropical products. A 
large portion of the island consists of low, swampy country, which, when drained, would 
undoubtedly prove very fertile. 

Melville Island. Area 2400 square miles. Here the first landing was effected at an 
unnamed point about 10 miles N.E. of Cape Keith. A jungle of large extent borders the 
long sandy beach, and the soil, though light in texture, would grow Ceard rubber, cocoa- 
nuts, cotton, or sisal hemp. A second landing was made at Cape Keith. The country 
in the vicinity consists of open forest, with light loamy soil of good character, well suited 
for the growth of tropical products. At Cape Gambier, where a third landing was made, 
the soil was found to be a light sandy loam, suitable for cocoanuts and sisal. Water can 
be obtained by shallow sinking in addition to that furnished by more or less permanent 
ereeks. The buffalo was introduced on the island some years ago and there are now 
fairly large herds roaming in a wild state. 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


. Name of Island, 


Alger 

Astel ae 
Bathurst... 
Barron : 
Burford ... 
Banyan ... 
Bromby Isles 
Bickerton 
Bustard ... 
Beatrice ... 
Buchanan Islets .. 
Bosanquet 
Clump : 
Croker (L) 
Cowlard ... 
Copeland... 
Crocodile... 
Connexion 
Chasm ... 
Goennel Isles 
Cotton... 
Craggy Isles 


Centre 


Drysdale ... 
Driftwood 
Darch 
Entrance... 
Eleho at 
Edward .. 
Endalgout 
Field Se 
Grose (L)... 
Grant oe nS 
Goulburn Nth... 
Sth. (L) 
Groote Eylandt ... 
Greénhill 
Haulround 
Howard ... 
Indian 
Inglis 
Karslake .. 
Lawson 


Melville é) ‘ ; Hy 


Mallison . 

Melville ... 
Morgan 

Mari». (L)... 
Mogogout 

Mayday 

McCleur ... 

North Point EY 
North East Isles .. 
New Year * 
Nicols 

North 

Oxley 

Perons Islands (1) 
Pobassoo.. 

Quoin __... 

Quail (L) ... 

Round Hill 

South West 


Vanderlin 

Valentia ... . 

Woodah ... 

Winchelsea 

Wessel Islands 

West 

Wigram ... 

Sir Edward Pellew Group 
Sir George Hope Islands 
English Company Islands 
Vernon (3), N.W.,S.W.& 5 


Area, 
Acres. 


3 
bbidtiisi3it 
ES 


brite 
z 


Jalal loll tet 


Esa 
282 


lela lebel 


mre 
s 


Melita tele. 
§ 


@ 
wo 
& 
i= 


z 
oe a 


fel i ss We 


Gulf of Carpentaria 

Van Diemen Gulf 

_ North-east of Buckingham Bay 

‘Clarence Strait, between mainland and Melville Is. 


| Nearest 
Point to bes | 
rains Locality. 
land. a 
Miles. . 
4 N.E. of Point Napier v 
4 One of English Co. Is., N.E. of Buckingham Bay 
39 Adjoining Melville Is. 
1 Near mouth of South Alligator River 
3 Dundas Strait 
$ Castlereagh Bay, mouth of Goyder River 
5 N.E. of Cape Wilberforce 
4 Near Blue Mud Bay 
19 Near Groote Eylandt 
3 Mouth of Limmen Bight River 
— Near S. entrance of Apsley’s Strait 
4} One of English Co. Is., N.K, of Buckingham Bay 
4 Near entrance to Fitzmaurice and Victoria Rivers 
2 Bowen Strait 
“H Mount Norris Bay 
Li ” ” 
ae. Castlereagh Bay 
a Near Groote Eylandt, Gulf of Carpentaria 
16 N.E. of Point Napier 
2 Ky Buckingham Bay 
5 Sir Edward Pellew Group. Nr. mouth of McArthur 
River, Gulf of Carpentaria 
6 Sir Edward Pellew Group. Nr. mouth of McArthur 
River. Gulf of Carpentaria 
1b Brown Strait 
Entrance to Victoria River 
11 East of Croker Is. 
— Mouth of Victoria River 
$ Cadell Strait 
14 Near Limmen Bight River 
—_ Sir George Hope I[s., Van Diemen Gulf 
2) | Near mouth of Alligator River 
4 » Bynoe Harbour 
11 East of Croker Is. 
ie Macquarie Strait 
25 Gulf of Carpentaria 
2 Sir George Hope Is., Van Diemen Gulf 
5 Near mouth of Liverpool River, Boucaut Bay 
4 Castlereagh Bay 
4 Bynoe Harbour 
Y) English Co Is., N.E. of Huckineten Bay 
1 N. of Melville Is., between Shark and Snake Bays 
18 East of Croker Ts. 
16 North of Port Darwin 
1 Arnheim Bay 
3 Melville ,, : 
7 Blue Mud ,, 
10 North of Limmen Bight River, Gulf of Gaxceiher a 
at Sir George Hope Is., Van Diemen Gulf 
18 East of Croker Is. 
3 North of Groote Eylandt, Gulf of Carpentaria 
26 North-east of Croker Is. 
11 Blue Mud Bay 
17 Sir Edward Pellew Group, Gulf of Carpentaria 
24 East of Croker Is. 
— Mouth of Daly River 
2 English Co. Is., N.E. of Buckingham Bay 
14 Entrance to Victoria River. Flooded at high tide 
8 Near Bynoe Harbour 
1 », Blue Mud Bay 
3 Sir Edward Pellew Group. Nr. mouth McArthur R. 
2 West of South Goulburn Is. 
9 Mount Norris Bay 
20 North-east of Cape Wilberforce 
9 Sir Edward Pellew Group. Gulf of Carpentaria 
1} Mount Norris Bay ° 
4 Blue Mud Bay 
25 North of Gioote Bylandt 
22, North-east of Point Napier 
fi Sir Edward Pellew Group, Gulf of Carpentaria, 
5 English Co. Is., north of Cape Wilberforce 


(Ll) Leased 


| 
| 
| 
; 

| 
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7. Western Australia.—(i.) Introductory. The information given herewith regard- 
ing the islands off the coast of Western Australia has been prepared from returns 
furnished by the Department of Lands and Survey of that State, and from notes dealing 
principally with geology and physiography furnished by Mr. H. P. Woodward, Assistant 
Government Geologist. ‘ 


‘(ii.) General. In view of the fact that a complete survey has not yet been made, it” 
is impossible to give a detailed description of the whole of the islands. They have there- 
fore been divided into groups commencing from the north, and the salient features of 
each group are described below. 


(iii.) The Various Groups. (a) In the first group are included the islands off the 
coast of the Kimberley division, between Cape Londonderry on the east to Collier Bay on 
the west. These islands consist of severed portions of the mainland tableland, and are 
composed of horizontally bedded shales and quartzites, presumably of Lower Carboniferous 
age. They rise abruptly from the sea to a height of 100 feet or more, and in ‘many cases 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to effect a landing on them. Some of them are of con- 
siderable extent, as the list shews, but so far they have not been put to any practical use, 
while they do not promise to be of any value in the future except for pastoral purposes. 


(6) The Buccaneer Archipelago. This group consists of a number of rough islands 
composéd of crystalline rocks. Little is known about them, and with the exception of 
the magnificent iron lodes on Koolan Island they have not yet yielded anything of com- 
mercial value. 

(c) Lacepede Islands. This group of islands, surrounded by shoals, is, as the list 
shews, situated in lat. 17.47 and long. 122.10 at about 17 miles from the mainland. 
They were at one time leased to a company which proposed to work the phosphate deposits 
found thereon, but, owing to the limited extent of the deposits, the project was abandoned. 

(d) The Dampier Archipelago. This group consists of a number of large rock-bound 
islands lying off the N.W. coast, between long, 115° and 116° and lat. 20° to 21°. They 
are composed of andesites and vesicular lavas belonging to the older volcanic series. 
Nothing of any commercial value has, up to the present, been found in this group, but 
some of the larger islands are used as sheep runs. Depuch, which is an island of similar 
type, lies about 50 miles to the eastward of the group. 

(e) Monte Bello Islands. The largest island of this group is Barrow Island, upon 
which, some years ago, a turtle fishery and preserving works were in operation, but the 
works have been abandoned. 

(f) Shark’s Bay Growp. In this group are found the three largest islands on the 
coast, viz., Dirk Hartog, Bernier, and Dorre. They are composed of tertiary limestones. 
The first is used as a sheep station, while on the two latter are situated the Aboriginal 
Lock Hospitals maintained by the Government. 

(9) Houtman’s Abrolhos. This is a group of low limestone islands between 40 and 
50 miles from the coast. They contain extensive deposits of phosphorised limestone, 
which, in consequence of the large number of sea-fowl nesting there, are slightly impreg- 
nated with ammonia, and hence are largely used as fertilisers. Owing to their position 
the islands were a constant menace 'to the old Dutch navigators, who, after rounding the 
Cape, made for the coast in their vicinity. 

(h) Rottnest, Garden, Carnac Islands. These are recent limestone islands near 
Fremantle. Rottnest is used as a native penal settlement, and until recently salt was 
manufactured there by evaporation of sea water. The three islands are now being con- 
verted into health resorts. 

(i) Islands near Albany. In this group are a number of rugged granite islands of 
which Breaksea is one of the largest. The islands are unproductive, and the pasturage 
is too scanty to maintain sheep. , 

(7) Recherche Group. This group consists of a number of small, low, granite 
islands on the south coast between Esperance and Israelite Bay. They contain limited 
deposits of phosphate of lime. On Middle Island, about the largest of the group, salt 
works haye been established at some brine lakes. 
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Os) p= 
ot . 
| Geographical § § 22 
. Position. hc 8 3 é 
Name. St ee | et ee Remarks. 
na 2 
J tae. Tae. oq Cre 
» 5 . =" ° 4 a 
ul 4a Ss 
7 = 71 Mis 
La Crosse .| 14 45] 128 18} 54) 2,070 
Adolphus -| 15 06 | 128 09 It 18,000 
Reveley i 720 
Barnes 1 360 | East arm, Cambridge Gulf 
Fairfax 4 700 | West_,, S 7 
Rocky ... 2 90 
Lesueur | 13 48 | 127 14| 6 1,000 
Stewart ee 13 43 | 1296 55 | 1% 90 
Graham Moore 13 52 | 126 35) 2%) 8,460 | Total area, 3 islands 
Mary ts 13 57 | 126 25] 14) 1,100 
Long 13 56 | 12618] 4 2,000 
Jar 56 14 09 | 126 15 1 800 
Eclipse 13 56 | 12615 | 4] 2,900 
Jones ... 13 46 | 126 21 | 15 2,000 
Red... 13 53 | 126 07| # 90 
Troughton 13 45 | 126 08 | 11 400 
Hecla ... | 13 57 | 12600} 1] 100 
Osborne 14 17 | 126 00 4| 3,500 
Fenelon 14 07 | 125 41] 8 1,080 
Institute 14 09 | 125 45 | 10 650 
Bird 14 05 | 125 45 | 13 80 
Pascal... 14 04 | 125 38 | 12 100 
Randal 14 09 | 125 34 6 50 
Condillac 14 06 | 125 33 | 10 150 
Corneille 14 10 | 125 42 | 53 680 
Descartes | 14 09 | 125 39 | 33! 800 
Cassini 13 57 | 125 83 | 23 1,450 
Kater ... 14 30 | 125 36| 1 6,200 
Wallaston 14 32 | 125 30} 1] 6,200 i 
Parry ... 1417 | 125 43 | 4 200 
Baudin 14 O7 | 125 35 | 7 150 
Cleghorn 14 24 | 125 26 | 10 130 
Tancred 14 22 | 125 26 | 12 200 
Bishop 14 26 | 125 22) 74 60 
Branch 14 27 | 125 20 50 
Hawick 14 21 | 125 24 | 123 50 
Capstan 14 33 | 125 14 270 
Walker 14°20 | 125 21 | 15 220 
Prudhoe a 14.26 | 125 18 | 8%] 1,800 
East Montalivet 14 18 | 125 20 | 15%} 1,440 
Wesd)'".; 14°19 | 125 16 | 174 450] . 
Biggee... 14 32 | 12514] 11] 50,000] : 
Championet 14 30 | 125 06 | 11 50 | - 
Maret ... 14 26 | 125 00 | 23 | 1,650 | Total area, 2 islands 
Berthier 14 30 | 125 00 | 19 1,080 
Albert... 14 31 | 124 57 | 20 150 53 Seay 
Queen ... 14 34 | 125 05 | 10 180 
Jussieu 14 37 | 125 00 | 12 400 
Lamarck 14 42 | 125 02 |] 7 2,430 
Anderdon 14 56 | 125 11 800 
Bat 1) 15 05 | 124 57 $ 150 
Coronation 14 57 | 124 56 | 3%] 19,350 
Buffron 14 54 | 124 41 | 20 1,980 
Colbert 14 51 | 124 40 | 23: 990 
Kerandren ... 14 56 | 124 37 | 208 800 | Total area, 3 islands 
De Freycinet ... 14 59 | 124 32 | 225 630 
Brown... 5A 15 07 | 124 30 | 164] 100 
Rocky ... 15 06 | 124 32 | 15 150 ah 3 rh 
Jackson 15 08 | 124 37 300 ee Ci ed 
Prowse 14 O1 | 123 37 |275 200 
Entrance 15 14 | 124 36 1,440} « 
Hummock 15 16 | 124 36 | 3% 180 
Greville 15 15 | 124 53] 11] 1,980 
St. Andrews 15 23 | 125 O1 3} 3,200 
St. Patricks 15 24 | 124 59 Fi 900 
Augustus 15 22 | 124 32 3| 60,000 
Brecknock 15 27 | 124 35 3 810 
Green ... 15 29 | 124 34 | 24 180 
Sheep ... 15 29 | 124 35 ves 120 
New ... 15 28 | 124 29 600 | Total area, 6 islands 
Byam Martin 15 21 | 124 25) 8 | 11,880 
Heywood 15 21 | 124 21 | 15 : 
Vulcan 15 13 | 124 26 | 17 1,800 a 4 mf 
Slate ... 15 33 | 124 25 4 150 
High Cliffe 15 56 | 124 22 | 10 150 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—Continued. 


Oo =~ 
ov 5 
| Geographical / 48) $2 
Position. ae g g 
Name. SS x Remarks. 
Belo ae 
Lat. | Long. | § ¢ 8 a 
Ss. E. AS| 4 a 
| <4 pas 
oy 77s 
| Lizard 15 57 | 124 26 | 4 100 
i Steep ... 16 04 | 124 28 4 200 
Champagny 15 17 | 124 17 | 18 2,200 | Group, area of largest only 
Expedition 15 31 | 123 47 |°40 | 12,000 
Adele ... 15 31 | 123 13 | ‘50 800 
| Cockells 15 47 | 124 03 | 26 800 
| Montgomery 15 56 | 124 09 | 19 6,930 
MacLeay 15 59 | 123 39] 8 810 | Group, area of largest only 
Cockatoo 16 05 | 123 35 | 3 1,700 
Bathurst 16 O1 | 123 31 | 74) 1,260 ty # 
s Cleft ... 16 02 | 123 20 | 17 120 " 
ah Caffarelli 16 02 | 123 18] 19} 1,100 
Hidden 16 14 | 123 28 4 800 
Tiderip 16 17 | 123 17] 15) 1,100.) Total area, 4 islands 
; High 16 21 | 123 22] 10]! 1,000 
| Twin 16 16 | 123 04 | 64 100 si 2 . 
| Roe... 16 21 | 123 12 | 10 650 > 2 
| Sunday 16 23 | 123 11] 10] 3,600 | Group, area of largest only 
| Tree 16 22 | 123 18 | 16 250 
Mermaid 16 25 | 123 20 | 10 800 
Long 16 33 | 123 21} 6] 3,300 
Fairway 16 34 | 123 18 | 10 100 
Helpman 16 43 | 123 37}. 2 180 
Valentine Ay 17 05 | 123 19 | 24 270 
Mary (North) ... 17 16 | 123 33] 3 1,800 
Mary (South) ... TT 19))), 12333"), 24 800 
Lacepede 17 47 | 122 10 | 17 1,800 | Total area, 3 islands 
Solitary 19 56 | 119 55 3 200 
Bedout 19 35 | 119 06 | 28 360 | Lighthouse in centre of island 66 ft. above high 
| water. Occulting light every 8 secs., period 
| of light 2 seconds 
| Turtle ... 19 54 | 118 56 | 13 220 
Hast 20133 | 11753 } I 630 
i Forestier 20 36 | 117 47] 4 450 
| Depuch 20 38 | 117 43} 3] 3,200} Four stone cairns (white) marking leads and 
} anchorage 
*| Picard 20 41 | 117 16} 2% 50 
| Jarman 20 39 | 117 14 + 100 | Lighthouse in centre of isl’d, tower 97 ft. above 
| high water, fixed white light, visible 15 miles 
| Bezout 20 33 | 117 11 3 150 
Delambre 20 25 | 117 05 | 11 800 
Haiiy ... 20°24} 116 58°) 8 360 
Legendre 20 20 | 116 52] 8 8,000 
Gidley ... 20 23 | 116 47 |} 61] 3,200 
Dolphin 20 25 | 116 51 3| 1,000 
Angel ... 20 27 | 116 47 | 13] 3,000 
Malus ... 20 28 | 116 38) 8| 1,000 
Lewis ... 20 31 | 116 36) 5] 6,000 
; Enderby 20 33 | 116 26 | 8%] 13,400 
| Goodwyn 20 33 | 116 26 | 133) 700 
4 Rosemary 20 26 | 116 30 | 12 4,300 
| Dixon ... 20 37 | 117 U4 4| 9;750 
& Mangrove 20 55|116 11] 1 180 
Sholl ... 20 57 | 115 57 | 5} 3,200 
| Beagle 21 10 | 115 33 | 7 200 
] Mary Anne 2116) 115 80} 4% 200 
; Barrow 20 47 | 115 26 | 34 | 50,000 
| Double 20 49 | 115 24 | 33 450 
/ Lowendal 20 40 | 115 23 | 36 520 
: Hermite 20 30 | 115 24 | 474] 10,000 
Bag |. 20 30 | 115 20 | 45 400 
South East 20 28 | 115 24 | 48 250 Monte Bello Islands 
Tremouille 20 25 | 115 24 | 49 | 1,160 
North West 20 23 | 115 25 | 55 | 1,030 
Rosily ... 21 13 | 115 00 | 30} 2,000 
{ Thevenord 21 27 | 115 00] 14} 1,170 
Direction 21 34 | 114 59 63) 50 
Table ... 21,37 | 11445) 9 100 
Long ... base Q1 37 | 114 42] 8| 1,450 
North Murion... 21 36 | 114 22 | 223) 1,400 
Southey 7 2. 21 38 | 11417 | 23.| 2,300 
Fraser 22 42 | 113 33 | 25 100 
Whitmore 24 51 | 113.38 4 200 
} Babbage 24 52 | 113 39 4| 1,250 | Shipping jetty 4612 ft. long with 17 ft. of water 
i at l.w. at outer end, lighthouse near jetty 101 
ft. above h.w.., fixed white light visible 13 mls. 
| } 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—Continued. 


SU] ng 
Geographical £8) 28 
Position. $84) 8¢ 
eH See 
Name. aa ee Remarks. 
4all “28 : 
Lat. | Long. og) $8 
8. | EB. Be] 28 
4il Ve 
art 77 is 
Faure ... 25 62 | 118 62} 74 11,500 
Pelican 25 52 | 113 59 | 12 100 
Hutchison 26 08 | 114 12 4| 360. 
Koks 24 45 | 113 11 | 30 70 
Bernier 24 50 | 113 12 | 80 | 16,000 
Dorre ... 25 10 | 113 O7 | 36.| 14,000 
Dirk Hartog 25 50 | 113 00 | 1% 153,000 | Cape Inscription, lighthouse 127 ft. above h.w., 
* occulting light every 2% secs., period of light 
5 secs., leading beacons for inner bar 
Slope ... 25.49 | 113 36 1 100 
Lefebre = 25 57 | 113 44 3 100 
Kangaroo ce 26 03 | 113 43 4 60 
North Kangaro: 26 02 | 113 43 ra 60 
Head ... ae 26 06 | 113 43 4 100 
Unknown | 26 03 | 113 32 4) -100 
Charlie | 26 08 | 113 47 4 50 
White ... | 26 11 | 118 59 1% 50 
Wilds ... 96 12 }-113 50} 1 100 | Total area, 5 islands 
Mary Anne i 96 15 | 113 54] 3 150 
Baudin | 26 18 | 113 52 i | 100 
Salutation 26 20 | 113 59 | 4 540 
Three Bays 26 21 | 113 52); 1 100 
Smiths Pa 96 22 | 113 57 | 14 6) | Total area, 2 islands 
East Wallabi ... 28 25 | 113 39 | 35 863 
ol oe 28 25 | 113 39 | 36, 14 
or igeon ... 1 , 
South | 2. 28 26 | 113 40 | 36% 5 |, Wallabi Group 
Pelican aa 28 26 | 113 36 | 38 2 
Goss’ Monument 28 28 | 113 41 | 36 16 
Rat Side we .| 28 42 | 113 44 | 47 171 
Second .| 28 42 | 113 44 | 47 2 
Third ... 28 42 | 113 44 | 47 21 | - Haster Group 
Beacon 28 43 | 113 44 | 47 4 
Wooded .| 28 44 | 113 45 | 46 50 
Gun .| 28 53 | 113 52 | 40 46 \ Part Houtman 
Hight 28 54 | 113 52 | 40 2: Abrolhos Islands 
Seven 28 54 | 113 52 | 40% 1 
Six 28 55 | 113 52 | 40 6 
Five 28 55 | 113 53 | 39 5 
Four 28 55 | 118 53 | 39: 45) 
Three 2854 | 113 53 | 398 4 \ Paxt Pelsart Group 
Two 28 54 | 113 53 | 39 al 
One 28 54 | 113 43 | 39 5 
Nought 28 54 | 113 54 | 38 5 
Middle 28 65 | 113 55 | 37 87 
Jubilee 98 53 | 113 55 | 36 uf 
Ship Rock 28 55 | 113 55 | 36 1 
North ... 28°17 | 113 33 | 39 800 
Beagle... 9949/1138 51) 5 50 
Fisherman 30 07 | 113 56| 2 100 
Cervantes 30 30/11401| 4 50. 
Gréen ..; 30 42 | 11405] 1 50 
Wedge 30 49 | 114 09 4 50 
Lancelin 30 59 | 114 16 3 100 
Edward 31 O1 | 114 16 3 100 
Favourite 30 18 | 114 58 | 24 30 
Long 30 19 | 114 58] 1 50° 
Escape 380 20 | 114 58 | 2 30 
Little ... 31 48 | 115 40) 1 30 
Triggs... 31 52 | 115 41 4 20 
Rottnest 32 00 | 115 80] 12 | 5,700 | Jetty for excursion steamers, depth at outer 
end 8 ft. 6 in., lighthouse in centre of island 
264 ft. above h.w., flashlight every 17 seconds, 
_ visible 23 mls., lighthouse at Bathurst Point 
98 ft. above h.w., fixed white light visible 15 
miles, signal station 
Mewstone 82 08 | 115 89 | 5% 15 
Carnac 8209 | 115 39 | 53 260 
Garden 32 12 | 115 39] 6] 2,338 | Two beacons leading across Parmelia Bank 
Bird 82 14/115 40) 3&3 20 ; 
Seal 32 14 | 115 40 5 20 
Penguin 3215] 115 40} 4] 50 
Hamelin 34 13 | 115 O01 i) 40 | 
Seal... 34 22 | 11509] 1 10 
St. Alouarn 34 24 | 115 12] 35 25 
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ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—Continued. 


Ca => 
ke) : 
Geographical | 5 4 $3 | 
Position. Be 3 I 
Name. Se| Ak | Remarks, 
ye 2 
Lat. | Long. | 5 ¢ $a 
~ tel 
oe =I 
Flinders .| 34 24 | 115 12 43 20 
Flat ..| 3451] 116 00] 4 20 
Sandy ... .| 84 52 | 116 03 2 50 
Chatham .| 35 02 | 116 31 1 250 
Saddle... ..| 35 04 | 116 44 ; 50 
Goose ... .| 35 05 | 116 44 1 6 
Stanley .| 35 05 | 117 10 4 50 
Richards --| 35 05 | 117 39 |2ch 6 
Migo ... -| 35 05 | 117 39 |2ch 10 
Seagull 35 05 | 117 42 y) 15 
Shelter 35 93 | 117 43 |2 chi 25 
Stony ... 35 06 | 117 48] 23 10 
Green ... 3m O07 | 117 52 1 20 | Total area, 2 islands 
Eclipse 35 11 | 117 54 4 250 
Seal... 35 04 | 117 58 14) 10 
Mistaken 35 04 | 117 57 2 44 
Breaksea 35 04 | 118 03| 3 249 | Lighthouse 390 ft. above h.w., fixed white light 
visible 24 miles, Lloyd’s signal station 
Michaelmas .| 35 03 | 118 02} 12 204 
Geak .| 35 03 | 117 55 |8ch 6 
Inner ... .| 35 00 | 118 10 p} 25 
Coffin ... -| 35 00 | 118 13 4 76 
Bald... .| 34 55 | 118 28 | 2 2,000 
Whale... .| 34 35 | 118 47 13 10 
Doubtful ..| 34 22 | 119 45) 1 250 
Glasse... «| 34 25 | 119 25 1 6 
Red... -| 33 52 | 121 20] 4 150 
coos Bs .| 38 59 | 121 mo a Ba | 
OXEr\.-. ee .| 34 00 | 121 
Hector ay | 3400 | 121 41 | 7 HO Wie ee roaD 
Figure of Hight | 34.02 | 121 36] 10] 700 |) 
Canning ites {8000+} 121.46 | 1 40 
Observatory =| So.00)) 120 47) 1 250 
Charley 5):33;)5. (121 535)" 3 250 
Button .| 33 53 | 121 54 2 20 
Rabbit .| 33.54 | 121 54 | 3 40 
Gull... .| 83 55 | 121 55 | 34] 170 
Black ... .| 33 54 | 122 00] 6 200 
Magistrate .| 38 55 |.121 59 | 6% 20 
Woody -| 33 57 | 122 00 53 520 
Thomas .| 33.58 | 121 59 | 65 220 
Gunton .| 83-59 | 122 00 }—6 220 
Sandy Hook .| 34 02 | 122 00} 6 590 
Hendy... .| 34 03 |. 121 53 | 123) 30 
Long -| 84 03 | 121 58 | 9 340 
Remark .| 84 04 | 12159} 8 250 
Goose ... :| 34 04 | 122 00 | 7 190 
Corbett .| 34 08 | 122 00 | 10 230 
Wilson .| 34 08 | 121 59 | 10 200 
Davy .| 34 09 | 121 56 | 13 60 4 
Howe .| 34 09 | 121 OL } 11 170 
Hood .| 34 10 | 121 03 | 10 190 
Round | 34 12 | 122 06 | 13 120 
Lion. .| 33 52 | 122 01 2 40 
Cliff o 834 OL | 122 05 |) 1 30 
Cloud 34 03 | 122 05 | 23} 40 
Pasco 34 04 | 122 06 | 33) 80 
Hastings 34 05 | 122 07 6 60 
Ram ... 34 02 | 122 09 | 2 350 
Hope ... 34 06 | 122 10} 5 85 ’ 
Mondrain 34 09 | 122 15 | 10 2,930 
Station 33 57 | 12233] 8] — 450 
Mart: 34 O01 | 122 35 |. 4 1,100 | Total area 6 islands 
High 33 55 | 12235) 4 30 
Draper 34 13 | 122 00 | 19. —450 
Goose 84 05 | 123 12 | 4 60 
Middle... 34 O07 | 123 12 6 3,000 
Douglas 34 09 | 123 11 | 9% 80 | Total area, 2 islands 
Bellringer 33 54 | 123 40 5 60 x is 


Norr.—The whole of these islands are Crown Lands with the exception of the greater portion 
of Garden Island. Houtman Abrolhos, West Island of Lacepede Group, and La Crosse Islands 
are, however, at present under lease for the collection of guano. 

if 
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8. Tasmania.—(i.) Introductory. The information regarding the islands of Tas- 
mania in the tabular statement herewith is furnished on the authority of the State Crown 
Lands Office. Additional particulars concerning the more important islands have been 
extracted from the Crown Lands Guide and embodied in the paragraphs below. 


(ii.) The Principal Islands. (a) Furneaux Growp. This group, the largest 
islands in which are Flinders, containing about 513,000 acres, Cape Barren 110,000 acres, 
and Clarke Island 20,000 acres, lies in Bass Strait off the north-eastern corner of the 
mainland from which it is separated by Banks Strait, the latter being about 15 miles 
across in its narrowest part. Situated almost in a direct line between Cape Portland 
and Wilson’s Promontory it forms one of the remaining links in the mountain system, 
which, according to some geologists, at one time connected Tasmania with the Continent 
of Australia. The rock formation of the group is almost exclusively granitic and terti- 
ary, with, in places, metamorphic schists and sandstones. Tin has been found in small 
quantities on each of the islands in the group. Clarke Island is used for pastoral pur- 
poses, for which it is well adapted. As the list shews, a large proportion of Flinders has 
been taken up by selectors, and there are some small patches of good soil still available. 
Cape Barren Island is broken and rugged, and the soil is of poor quality. Some 4000 
acres in the western end have been set apart as a reserve for the use of half-caste inhabi- 
tants. Some of the smaller islands such as Great Dog, Green, Preservation, and Kangaroo 
are very fertile. The sooty petrel, or mutton bird, resorts in great numbers to these 
islands, and their capture forms a profitable industry to the islanders. During the 
month of March the young birds are taken at night in hundreds from their rookeries. 
Large quantities of oil are obtained from the birds, which are then pickled for the outside 
market. Wild ducks are plentiful on the islands, and swans and Cape Barren geese are 
also found. 


(b) King Island. This island is situated in Bass Strait, midway between the north- 
ern extremity of the mainland and Victoria. From north to south it is about 30 miles 
long, with an average width of 10 miles, and contains about 272,000 acres. The surface 
is undulating with a few hills here and there, of which the highest, known as Mount 
Stanley, is situated towards the southern end, and reaches an altitude of 700 feet. 

The west coast of the island has so far proved the most attractive to settlers, and 
consists of open country with patches of ti-tree and comparatively young timber of the EH. _ 
globulus variety. There is, however, evidence that large trees were plentiful at an earlier 
period, and that they have been destroyed by bush fires. On the sandy rises near the 
coast-line, mangrove, boobyalla, and ti-tree form the characteristic vegetation. Inland 
the flat open country is clothed with a thick growth of needle-rush, with tussocks of 
white native grass, and patches of low ti-tree scrub and bracken fern, and is moderately 
watered. There is some excellent land at the southern end of the island in the vicinity 
of Surprise Bay. Occasional outcrops of limestone are met with in this district. From 
Surprise Bay to Fitzmaurice Bay the unselected land is of poor quality, and is covered 
with stunted bracken, heath and ti-tree. At Fitzmaurice Bay there is some fine dairying 
country, and land of equal class extends almost along to the Ettrick River and Currie 
Harbour. Eight miles northward from Currie Harbour is found the settlement known 
as Porky Lagoon, where there is some fine well-watered country. Near Yellow Rock is 
the fine estate called Yambacoona, which contains about 7000 acres, including a fair 
amount under cultivation. From the south-east end of the island there is a fairly large 
extent of forest country extending northward beyond the Fraser River. The timber con- 
sists of blue and swamp gum, with some patches of blackwood. From sand and lime- 
stone the country changes along the east coast to granite formation for some miles. 

Generally speaking the soil on the island is of a light, sandy nature, but it has been 
proved to form excellent pasturage land, while potatoes, turnips, mangolds, and all kinds 
of vegetables thrive to perfection. 


(c) Maria Island. This island, so named by Tasman in 1642, is a prominent 
feature of the eastern coast, with which its principal place of communication is Triabunna, 
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distant 9 miles by boat. Along its north-eastern shore the island is rugged and precipi- 
tous, reaching its highest point in Mount Maria, 2329 feet in altitude. In the early 
days, Maria Island was a penal settlement, and the best land is found in the vicinity of 
the site of that settlement. Although the soil is suitable for cultivation, the great bulk 
of the available areasis used for pastoral purposes. 

The peaks of Mount Maria are composed of grey granite, while in the north-east 
corner of the island there are immense masses of fossiliferous limestone and on the west 
coast diabasic greenstone or trap, and sandstone. Tin, gold, and silver have been dis- 
covered in small quantities. 


(d) Bruni Island (North and South) is separated from the mainland by D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, and extends northerly from Bruni Head, off Southport, to the estuary 
of the Derwent, which is distant 13 miles from Hobart. The island is of very irregular 
shape, the two portions being joined by a narrow neck or isthmus at Adventure Bay. Of 
the total area, 90,000 acres, there still remains about 40,000 acres unalienated. The 
island possesses a very agreeable climate, and the soil has been proved to be very suitable 
for fruit-growing. Anthracite coal has been found on both divisions, but so far has not 
been turned to profitable account. Excellent fishing may be obtained at various spots. 
Beautiful land and seascapes are afforded at several points, while at Adventure Bay, with 
its sandy beach extending for several miles, the conchologist may reap a rich harvest. 


(e) Schouten Island. This island lies to the south of Freycinet Peninsula, off 
Little Swanport. Its 8500 acres of more or less stony soil, while unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion, form nevertheless excellent pasturage for sheep. 


(f) The Macquarie Grou. This group of islands, discovered in 1811 by seal-fishers 
from New South Wales, is situated in the South Pacific Ocean in lat. 54° 35’ S., long. 
159° east, and is distant about 600 miles in a south-westerly direction from New Zealand. 
Included in the group are Macquarie Island, 18 miles long by 5 miles broad ; Bishop and 
Clerk, 30 miles to the south; and Judge and Clerk, 7 miles to the north of the main 
island. The surface is low-lying and destitute of timber. For many years the group 
was worked as a birding and sealing ground under the authority of the New Zealand 
Government in the belief that the islands came within the Dominion jurisdiction, but in 
recent years the licenses have been granted by Tasmania. 
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§ 3. The Fauna of Australia. 


Fauna of Australia was given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 103 to 109) and No. 2 (see 
Pp. 111 to 117), while a ae statement eppear dy in N 0.3 a pp. 73 to 10 
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| § 4. The Flora of Australia. 


In Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 109 to 114) and No. 2 (see pp. 117 to 122) a fairly 
complete though brief account was given of the Flora of Australia, and in Year Book 
No. 3 similiar information in a greatly condensed form will be found on pp. 76 to 78. 
Space in this issue will not permit of more than a mere reference to preceding volumes. 


§ 5. Seismology in Australia. 


, 

| 

| A brief statement regarding the position of seismology and seismological record 
in Australia appears in Year Book No. 4, pp. 82 and 83. 
§ 

i 


Barisal Guns. Reference may be made here to an interesting pamphlet published 
by Dr. J. Burton Cleland, in which the author sums up the available information re- 
garding the peculiar explosive or booming noises heard at times in Australia as well as in 
other parts of the world.- As far as inland Australia, at all events, is concerned, it seems 
clear that the explosions are of earth origin, and are probably due to the sudden sunder- 
ing of immense rock masses, either as a result of climatic influences, or through folding 
moyements in the earth’s crust. 


§ 6. The Geology of Australia. 


1. General.—Independent and authoritative sketches of the geology of each State 

were given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 73 to 103) and No. 2 (see pp. 78 to 111). 

4 Want of space has precluded the insertion of these sketches in the present issue of the 
Year Book, and it has not been considered possible to give anything like a sufficient 
account of the geology of Australia by presenting here a mere condensation of these 
sketches. Reference must, therefore, be made to either Year Book No.1 or No. 2, wt 


| supra. 
2. Geological Map of Australia.—The map of the Geology of Australia on page 82, 


shews the geographical distribution of the more important geological systems and 
formations. . 


§ 7. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.; 


1. Introductory.—In preceding Year Books some account was given of the history 
of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic observa- 
tions and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. (See 
Year Book 3, pp. 79, 80). In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short 
sketch of the creation and organisation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology and 
a resumé of the subjects dealt with at the Meteorological Conference of 1907. Space will 
not permit of the inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 


2. Meteorological Publications.—The following publications are issued daily from 
the Meteorological Bureau, viz.:—(i.) Weather charts. (ii.) Rainfall maps.  (iii.) 
Bulletins, Victorian and Interstate, shewing pressure, temperature, wind, rain, cloud 
extent, and weather. 


1. Prepared from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquire, 
F.R.M.S. ; R 
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The Bulletins of Climatology are as follows:—(a) No. 1.—A general discussion of 
the climate and meteorology of Australia, illustrated by one map and diagrams, 
(b) No. 2.—A discussion of the rainfall over Australia during the ten years (1897-1906) 
compared with the normal, illustrated by one map. No. 3.—Notes and statistics of the 
remarkable flood rains over south-eastern Australia during the winter of 1909, illustrated 
by five maps and diagrams. No. 4.—A discussion of the monthly and seasonal rainfall 
over Australia, illustrated by one map and diagram. No. 5.—An investigation into the 
possibility of forecasting the approximate winter rainfall for Northern Victoria, illus- 
trated by two diagrams. No. 6.—The physiography of the proposed Federal Territory 
at Canberra, illustrated by a relief map and 21 plates. No. 7.—On the climate of the 
Yass-Canberra district, illustratel by one map. No. 8.—Physiography of Eastern Aus- 
tralia, with 28 text illustrations. 


Commencing with January, 1910, the ‘‘Australian Monthly Weather Report,’’ 
containing statistical records from representative selected stations, with rain maps and 
diagrams, etc., is being published. It is proposed to publish in an annual volume of 
meteorological statistics, complete rainfall and other climatological data. 


3. General Description of Australia——In the general description of Australia, 
page 45, it is pointed out that a considerable portion (0.530) of three States of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth is north of the tropic of Capricorn, that is to say, within the States 
of Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia, no less than 1,149,320% 
square miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of the Commonwealth within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261? square miles, 
thus the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “tem- 
perate” region is half as large again as the ‘‘tropical” (more accurately 1.591). By reason 
of its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, Aus- 
tralia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar 
area in other parts of the globe; and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, 
more temperate. 


The altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 


While on the coast the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, in some 
portions of the interior the rainfall is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distri- 
bution of forest, as might be expected, and its climatic influence, is consequently very 
variable. In the interior there are on the one hand fine belts of trees, on the other there 
are large areas which are treeless, and where the air is hot and parched in summer. 
Again, on the coast, even as far south as latitude 35°, the vegetation is tropical in its 
luxuriousness and also somewhat so in character. Climatologically, therefore, Australia 
may be said to present a great variety of features. The various climatological charac- 
teristics will be referred to in detail. 


4, Meteorological Divisions.— The Commonwealth Meteorologist has divided 
Australia, for climatological and meteorological purposes, into five divisions. The 
boundaries between these may be thus defined :—(a) Between divisions I. and II., 
the boundary between South and Western Australia, viz., the 129th meridian of east 


1. In the article “Australia” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXX., p. 796, this area is 
given as 1,145,000 square miles. 


2. Given as 1,801,700 square miles in the work above quoted, where, however, the statistics are 
said “to refer only to the continenta] States of the Federation, not to Tasmania.” 
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longitude ; (6) between divisions II, and III., starting at the Gulf of Carpentaria, along 
the Norman River to Normanton, thence a straight line to Wilcannia on the Darling 
River, New South Wales; (c) between divisions II. and IV., from Wilcannia along the 
Darling River to its junction with the Murray ; (d) between divisions II. and V., from 
the junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers, along the latter to Encounter Bay; (e) 
between divisions III. and IV., starting at Wilcannia, along the Darling, Barwon, and 
Dumaresq Rivers to the Great Dividing Range, and along that range and along the 
watershed between the Clarence and Richmond Rivers to Evans Head on the east coast 
of Australia ; (f) between divisions IV. and V., from the junction of the Darling and 
Murray Rivers along the latter to its junction with the Murrumbidgee, along the 
Murrumbidgee to the Tumut River, and along the Tumut River to Tumut, thence a 
straight line to Cape Howe ; (g) division V. includes Tasmania. 


The population included within these boundaries on the 8rd April, 1911, was 
approximately as follows :— 


Division 1 Bg De IV. V. 
Population 282,000 429,000 607,000 1,540,000 1,597,000 


In these divisions the order in which the capitals occur is as follows :—(i.) Perth, 
ii.) Adelaide, (iii.) Brisbane, (iv.) Sydney, (v.) Melbourne, (vi.) Hobart, and for that 


. reason the climatological and meteorological statistics will be set forth in the indicated 


order in this publication, 


(i.) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of 
special stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represented herein- 
after, are as follows :— 


ie 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS. 


Height P ‘ F j Height Tati ‘ ‘ 
Riaeanien: above Latitude. |Longitude SRLS above atitude.| Longitude 
Level. 8. By Level. |... 8: & BE. 
‘| Feet. |deg. min.| deg. min. Feet. |deg. min.} deg. min. 
Perth ye es egy of | tip. ol | bors Darwin ... Sa 287-130) bill 
- Adelaide ...| 140 | 34 56] 188 385 | Daly Waters...) 700 | 16 16] 133 23 
Brisbane allow | 1 20) Los 2 | Alice Springs...| 1926 | 23 38 | 133 387 
Sydney ... Pied4G) 35.852 | di: 125 Dubbo tee) S10") S218) 148° 35 
Melbourne .--| 115.187 50 | 144 59 | Laverton «| 2580 |-28. 40.) 122° -23. 
Hobart ... ...| 160 | 42 53 | 147° 20 | Coolgardie eet 1402) 180)" 57 1215 00) 


5. Temperatures.—In respect of Australian temperatures generally it may be pointed 
out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit extends in South America and South Africa as 
far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia it reaches only as far south as latitude 30°, 
thus shewing that, on the whole, Australia has a more temperate climate when compared 
latitude for latitude with places in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included 


in the comparison, for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the 


western States as far north as latitude 41°. In Europe the same isotherm reaches almost 
to the southern shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores 
of Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher isothermal value than 70°. 


The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large part 
of Australia amounts to probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar range is no 
less than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the Australian range. 


Along the northern shores of the Australian continent the temperatures are very. 
equable. At Port Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and, 
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coldest months is only 8.6°, and the extreme readings for the year, that is, the highest 
maximum in the hottest month and the lowest reading in the coldest month, shew a 
difference of under 50°. 

Coming southward the extreme range of poem an onies increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced way inland. 

The detailed temperature results forthe several-capitals of f the States of Australia are 
shewn in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. It will suffice here to briefly refer to 
special features. 


(i.) Perth. Meteorological observations were taken in the Perth Botanical Gardens 
as far back as 1876, but since the conditions-surrounding the instruments and the 
situation of the station relative to Perth cannot be regarded as quite satisfactory, the 
more exact climate history of Perth did not properly commence until 1897, when the 
present Observatory was established. During the period 1897 to 1910, the mean annual 
shade temperature of Perth was 64°, about a degree higher than that for Sydney and 
Adelaide, nearly 6’ higher than that for Melbourne, and 10° above that for Hobart, but, 
on the other hand, 5° below that for Brisbane. The average temperature for the month 
of January is 73.5°, and for July 54.9”. 

The extreme maximum shade record of 107.9° was registered in December,’ 1904, 
and the lowest minimum shade temperature was 35.3°, in August, 1908. | 


(ii.) Adelaide. In Adelaide the climate is drier and more sunny than in the other 
capitals, and, consequently, radiation is less hindered. The extremes of heat are 
consequently somewhat more marked, especially-in the summer months. The mean shade 
temperature for January is 74.2”, and February 74.0°, and that of July 51.5°. Records of 
the temperature having reached 100° exist for each of the six summer months from 
October to March, and of having exceeded 110° exist for each of those months with the 
exception of March and October. The highest record of shade temperature in Adelaide 
is 116.3°, registered in January, 1858, and the lowest 32.0°, a range of 84.3°. The 
freezing point has only once been reached by the shade temperature thermometers, 
notwithstanding the fact that records have been kept for fifty-four years. Frosts have, 
however, occurred on the grass (four feet below the shade thermometers) at various times 
between the beginning of April and the end of November. 


( (iii.) Brisbane. In Brisbane the monthly mean shade temperature ranges from 
77.2° in January to 58. O in J uly, a difference of 19.2°, The extremes have varied from 
108.9° in January to 36.1° in July, viz., through a range of 72.8”. 


(iv.) Sydney. In Sydney the highest monthly mean is 71.6°, recorded in January, 
while the lowest, again in July, is 52.3°, giving a range of 19.3°. 

The extremes of shade temperature recorded at Sydney over a period of half a cen- 
tury are 108.5° in January, 1896, and 35.9° in July, 1890, 2.e., a range of 72.6°. 


(v.) Melbourne. In Melbourne the January mean shade temperature averages 67.5°, 


and that of July 48.5°, the highest reading ever recorded being 111.2° in January, 1862, 


and the lowest 27.0° in July, 1869. 


(vi.) Hobart. The mean temperature for the hottest month at Hobart is 62.1° in 
February, and that of the coldest 45.8°, in July, the highest reading ever recorded being 
105.2° in December, 1897, and the lowest 27.7° in July, 1895, nearly a degree higher 
than the lowest experienced in Melbourne. i 


(vii.) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at 
coast and inland stations shews that, in Australia as in other continents, the range 
increases with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
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portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable, it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 
and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° for days, and even weeks continuously. The coldest part of the 
Commonwealth is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of 
Victoria, namely, the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if 
ever, reaches 100° even in the hottest of seasons. 

In Tasmania also, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause 
the temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts, yet the island as a whole 
enjoys a most moderate and equable range of temperature throughout the year. 


(viii.) Monthly Maximum and Minimum Temperatures. The mean monthly 
maximum and minimum temperatures can be best shewn by means of graphs, which 
exhibit the nature of the fluctuation of each for the entire year. In the diagram (on 
page 103) for nine representative places in Australia, the upper heavy curves shew the 
mean maximum, the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based upon 
daily observations. On the same diagram the thin curves shew the relative humidities 
{see next paragraph). 


6. Relative Humidity.— Next after temperature the degree of humidity may be 
regarded as of great importance as an element of climate; and the characteristic 
differences of relative humidity, between the various capitals of Australia call for special 
remark. For six representative places the variations of humidity are shewn on the 


_ graph on page 103, which gives results based upon daily observations of the dry and wet 


bulbthermometers. Hitherto difficulties have been experienced in many parts of Australia 
in obtaining satisfactory observations for a continuous period of any length. For this 
season it has been thought expedient to refer to the record of humidity at first order 
stations only, where the itesults are thoroughly reliable. Throughout, the degree of 
humidity given will be what is known as relative humidity, that is, the percentage of 
aqueous vapour actually existing to the total possible if the atmosphere were saturated. 


(i.) Perth. At Perth the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 63; the’ greatest 
monthly mean is 85, and is in June, and the lowest 45, in January. 


(ii.) Adelaide. At. Adelaide the’ mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is only 56; the 
mean monthly humidity has been as low as 33 in January and December, and as high 
as 87 in July. 


(iii.) Brisbane. In Brisbane the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 68; the lowest 


monthly mean recorded is 47, and is in September, and the highest 85 in the months of 


March and May. 


(iv.) Sydney. In Sydney the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 73; the greatest 
monthly average, which occurred in May, 1891, was 90, while the lowest monthly 
mean, 54, occurred in the month of November, 1910. 


(v.) Melbourne. The mean annual humidity derived from the 9a.m.3p.m. and 9p.m. 
observations in Melbourne is 71; the greatest monthly average 88, in June and July, 
1858, and the lowest 49, in December, 1908. 


(vi.) Hobart. Hobart’s mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 71, the highest monthly 
mean 92, in June, and the lowest 51, in February and December. 


From the above results, it is‘sseen that, in respect of relative humidity, Sydney has 
the first place, while Hobart, Melbourne, Brisbane, Perth, and Adelaide follow in the 
order stated, Adelaide being the driest. The graphs on page 103 shew the annual 
variations in humidity. It will be observed that the relatwe humidity is ordinarily but 
not invariably great when the temperature is low. 

s 47 
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7. EvaporatiOn.—The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory is influenced 
by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and movement. In 
Australia the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance ; since in its drier 
regions water has often to be conserved in “‘ tanks’’+ and dams. The magnitude of the 
economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the following records, which have 
been obtained from either jacketed tanks sunk intothe ground, or in the case of Laverton 
(W.A.) from a jacketed vessel (8 inches in diameter) exposed on the surface. 

The average total evaporation at Sydney is 37.42 inches; at Melbourne, 38.30 
inches ; at Adelaide, 54.44 inches; and at Perth, 66.01 inches, these results being based 
respectively upon 10, 38, 41, and 12 years’ observations. For Brisbane the evaporation 
for the year 1910 was 48.61 inches. 

In the interior of New South Wales the annual evaporation is as high as 84 inches ; 
in Central Australia at Alice Springs the average for 20 years is 97.10 inches; at Cool- 
gardie, Western Australia, the mean for twelve years is 86.60 inches, and at Laverton, in 
the same State, the yearly amount derived from the last 5 years is 146.79 inches, or over 
12 feet. 


(i.) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The curves shewing the mean monthly evapor- 
ation in various parts of the Commonwealth will disclose how characteristically different 
are the amounts for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for 
characteristic places is shewn on diagram shewing also rainfalls (see page 104). 


(ii.) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation is 
often greater than the actual rainfall. Since, therefore, the loss by evaporation depends 
largely on the exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a mini- 
mum are advantageous. Similarly, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun 
and from winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evapor- 
ation: these matters are of{more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—As even a casual reference to climatological maps, indicating the dis- 
tribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind, would clearly shew, the rainfall of 
any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing winds, by 
the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and by the 
physiographical features generally. ~ : 

Australia lies within the zone of the south-east and westerly trade winds. The 
southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude. Hence we find that, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Aus- 
tralian continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, 
the varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains, upon which the rain-laden winds blow, from the 
New South Wales northern border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified 
on thé north-west coast of Western Australia from the summer south-east trade winds. 
Here the prevailing winds, blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the 
ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly trade winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the 
very reliable, although generally light, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of 
Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a great 
part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 


(i.) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. 'The distribution 
and intensity of rainfall in the interior of the continent, and also to some extent in the 
areas already mentioned, are governed by the seasonal peculiarities of three distinct 
atmospheric control systems, the most important of which is, undoubtedly, the anti- 
cyclonic stream. ‘This stream, which girdles the earth and embraces approximately the 
region between 15° and 40° south latitude, breaks up into vast elliptically-shaped bodies 


1. In Australia artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called “ tanks.” 
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of circulating atmosphere, measuring frequently 3000 miles in their major and 2000 
miles in their minor axes. In passing over Australia from west td east, these great 
bodies of circulating air cause moist-laden winds to sweep across the continent from the 
surrounding oceans. The front-circulation brings in winds from the Southern Ocean, 
and the rear-circulation those from the equatorial seas. 


The rain-invoking agent second in order of importance because of its reliability is 
the well-known “V-shaped depression.” The sphere of operation of this latter disturb- 
ance is ordinarily the southern half of the continent, although occasionally it may extend 
its influence to tropical latitudes. The western half of this type of disturbance, with a 
southerly wind circulation, is the portion from which rain is most frequently to be 
expected, but occasionally good falls of rain, attended with electrical manifestations, are 
liberated from the warm eastern portion. 


The third agent associated with the production of rain is the tropical depression 
more popularly known as the ‘monsoonal depression.” This disturbance may be in 
active evidence for a succession of seasons, and then be conspicuously absent for a num- 
ber of years, thus raising the question whether, after all, it can be regarded~as in any 
way a distinctive feature of Australian meteorology. 


When these disturbances are actively operative in the production of rain, the effect 
on the country generally, and the economic results for the succeeding season, are very 
pronounced. The interior of the continent becomes transformed. The plains, which 
ordinarily have so profound an effect on the heat winds of the summer, are deluged with 
rain, and respond immediately with an astonishingly luxurious growth of grass and 
herbage. The air is both tempered in heat, and loses its dryness for considerable periods 
after their visitations. 


The distribution of rain by monsoonal disturbances is, however, very capricious in 
comparison with that precipitated by the southern “depressions.” During some seasons 
the whole of the northern half of the continent will benefit to a fairly uniform degree, at 
another time some special region will be favoured. A remarkable example of this 
peculiarity occurred in 1902, for when monsoonal rains were copiously falling over the 
major portion of Western Australia, the eastern half of the continent was suffering from 
severe drought conditions. 

During other seasons, tongue-shaped regions extending southwards from the northern 
shores of the continent will be particularly favoured in regard to rain. These regions 
may extend to the interior of Western Australia, and simultaneously others may occur 
in the Central Territory, in Western Queensland, and in the interior of New South 
Wales. 

It is thus obvious that different parts of the continent are mainly dependent upon 
forms of atmospheric disturbances for what may be called their fundamental rains, and 
since there is a seasonal tendency for a particular class of storms to predominate, it 
rarely happens that any year passes in which the rains are universally good. Again, 
the condition of drought can hardly affect the whole of the continent at the same 
time. Nevertheless a more than ordinarily fortunate condition in one part of the 
continent ordinarily implies drought conditions in another, or vice-versd. Thus in New 
South Wales, monsoonal rains, so beneficial to its north-western districts, rarely extend 
during the same season to coastal areas, or to Southern Riverina. For this reason it 
may happen occasionally that sheep may with advantage be sent 500 or 600 miles from 
the coast for feed and water. Should the southern or antarctic low-pressures be the 
predominating influence, the country to the south of the Murrumbidgee River is benefit- 
ing at the expense of the remainder of the State. A good coastal season ordinarily 
depends upon an anticyclonic control; when such exists, the country west of the table- 
lands usually wants water.. 

A good season for Australia as a whole is dependent upon many circumstances, Not 
only must the main rain-giving storms be well represented, but other favourable con- 
ditions must also coexist. The general rate of translation of the atmosphere across the 
continent is a factor of the utmost importance. Another is the latitude the cyclones and 
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anti-cyclones are moving in, and, further, the daily or periodic surgings of high and low 
pressures to and {rom the equator are also factors of considerable moment, 


(ii.) Time of Rainfall. Monsoonal rains affect the northern parts of the continent 
in the summer months, and may continue with diminishing energy for nearly six 
months of the year. As they penetrate into higher latitudes the period of action is 
delayed, but is not shortened, though the quantities of the fall materially lessen. Ant- 
arctic rains are experienced during the winter months of the year, the resultant quan- 
tities being reliable and consistently regular. The heaviest totals from this source are 
precipitated on the west coast of Tasmania. Thus at Mount Lyell the total for one year 
exceeded 140 inches, and even the average is 116.32 inches. 

Anticyclonic rains occur at all times of. the year, but more markedly from March to 
September. They benefit particularly the southern area of the continent, and are 
responsible for many of the heaviest rainfalls and floods on the coastal districts of New 
South Wales. 


(iii.) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on.the 
north-east coast of Queensland, where three stations situated on, or adjacent to, the 
Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual rainfall of between 150 and 166 
inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are:—Goondi, 241.53 and 76.24 
inches, or a range of 165.29 inches; Geraldton, 211.24 and 69.87 inches, or a range of 
141.37 inches; Harvey Creek, 238.45 and 80.47 inches, or a range of 157.98 inches. 

On three occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 
these being in 1910 when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station 
coyers a period of 18 years. 

Harvey Creek in the shorter period of 14 years has twice deasten 200 inches, the 
total for 1910 being 201.28 inches. 

The driest known part of the continent is about the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
but 5 inches, and where it rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 

The inland districts of Western Australia have until recent years been regarded as 
the driest part of Australia, but authentic observations taken during the past decade at 
settled districts in the east of that State shew that the annual average is from 10 to 12 
inches. 


(iv.) Quantities dnd Distribution of Rainfall generally. The departure from the 
normal rainfall increases greatly and progressively from the southern to the northern 
shores of the continent, and similarly also at all parts of the continent, subject to 
capricious monsoonal rains, as the comparisons hereunder will shew. The general dis- 
tribution is best seen from the map on page 107, shewing the areas subject to average 
annual rainfalls lying between certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities 
of rainfall determined from the latest available information are shewn in the following 


table :— 
DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE RAINFALL. 


Queens-| South |Northe’n| Western| Tas- |Common- 


Average Annual ; f 
N.8.W. | Victoria. land. Aust. |Territ’y.| Aust. | mania. | wealth, 


Rainfall. 


sqr. mls.|sqr. mls.|sqr. mls. |sar. mls.|sar. mls, |sqr. mls.|sqr,mls.| Sar. mals, 
Under 10 inches | 44,997 nil {126,390 |317,600 |138,190 |417,896 nil /|1,045.073 


HO =slowens 77,268 | 19,912 |132,500 | 33,405 |141,570 |247,306 nil 651,961 
15205 57,639 | 12,626 |118,650 14,190 62,920 |150,110 |} nil | 416,135 
20—30 ,, 77,202 | 29,317 |175,390 | 13,827 | 93,470 |109,481 | 4,242| 502,929 
30—40 _ ,, 80,700 | 14,029 | 67,310 984 | 40,690 | 37,498 | 17,397} 198,608 
Over 40 sg 22,566 | 12,000 | 50,260 64 | 46,780 | 18,629) 14,576 | 159,875 


Total area ...|310,372 | 87,884 |670,500 |380,070 |523,620 |975,920 | 26,215 |2,974,581 


Norr.— Western Australia and Queensland are subject to alteration. 
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Referring first to the southern capitals, it may be noted that the average at Mel- 
bourne from 67 years’ records is 26.13 inches; the maximum 44.25, and minimum 
15.61; the range therefore is 28.64 inches. At Adelaide the average determined from 
71 years’ totals is 21.15, the maximum 30.87, the minimum 13.43 and the range there- 
fore 17.44 inches. At Hobart 23.38 inches is the average annual rainfall, 40.67 is the 
highest total for one year, 13.43 is the lowest; thus 27.24 inches is the extreme range. . 
The average for Perth is 83.54 inches, 46.73 being the maximum and 20.48 inches the 
minimum ; the range is therefore 26.25 inches. These figures appear to constitute an 
exception to the general rule, but it should be mentioned as a possible explanation that 
records have there been taken only since 1876, whereas the records at the other cities 
date from 1840 or thereabouts. 


Continuing the comparison of rainfall figures, Sydney’s average annual total is 48.26 
inches, its maximum 82.81 in 1860, and minimum 21.48 in 1849, thus the range is 61.33 
inches. At Brisbane the disparities are greater still. There the average is 46.98 inches 
—a trifle lower than that of Sydney—the annual maximum was 88.26 inches in 1893, 
the minimum 16.17 inches in 1902, and the range therefore 72.09 inches. 


In order to shew how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures of representative towns have been selected. Port Darwin, 
typical of the Northern Territory, shews that in that region nearly the whole of the rain- 
fall occurs in the summer months, while little or nothing falls in the middle of the year. 
The figures of Perth, as representing the south-western part of the continent, are the 
reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are very wet. In Mel- 
bourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the twelve months, 
with a maximum in October in the former, and in November in the latter. The records 
at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts of Australia the 
wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in the Northern 
Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages are also 
maintained during the other seasons. 


On the coast of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with slight excesses in April and July ; the averages during the last six months are fair 
and moderately uniform. In general it may be said that one-fourth of the area of the 
continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average rain- 
fall of from 20 to 50 inches, the remaining three-fourths receiving generally from 10 to 
15 inches. 


(v.) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are best seen by referring to the graphs 
for a number of characteristic places. It will be recognised at once how large is the 
evaporation when water is fully exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and to wind, etc. 


(vi.) Lables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 


what may be expected on particular occasions. 
i 
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RAINFALL AT THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS, 1840 to 1910. 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the more remarkable falls of rain 
in the States of New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, and South Australia, 
which have occurred within a period of twenty-four hours :— 

HEAVY RAINFALLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1910 INCLUSIVE. 


Name of ‘Town or 


Name of Town or 


Locality. Date. Amant. Locality. Date. Amnt 
' ins. ins. 
Albion Park 8 Feb., 1895 | 10.00 || Leconfield... ..| 9 Mar.,1893 | 14.53 
Albury ...{|14  ,, 1898] 10.70 || Liverpool ... .-.|23 Feb., 1874 | 10.39 
Alme Dorrigo ...| 22 Jan., 1893 | 10.27 || Macksville* .| 23 Feb., 1908) 10.00 
Anthony ...| 28 Mar., 1887 | 17.14 || Madden’s Creek ...| 2 ,, » | 10.86 
“A ae ...|15 Jan., 1890) 13.13 || Maitland W. -~| 9 Mar., 1893} 14.79 
Arnold Grove .| 28 May, 1889 | 11.13 || Major’s Creek .| 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.32 
y: te ...| 20 Mar., 1892} 10.08 |} Mittagong... 6 Mar., 1893] 11.71 
Araluen .../14 Feb., 1898 | 10.51 || Morpeth dors OMS See 2b52 
‘ Ms ..(15 ,, *  ,, | 18:36 || Mount Kembla .|14 Feb., 1898) 10.25 
Billambil ... .| 14 Mar., 1894 | 12.94 tae = ...| 2 Feb., 1908) 10.27 
Bowral «| 6 ,, 1893} 11.94 || Myra Vale faites, 1898: 10,00 
Bowraville ... .-.| 22 June, 1898} 11.50 || Nambucca Heads ...| 3 Apr., 1905) 10.62 
Broger’s Creek ..|14 Feb., ,, | 20.05 || Nepean Tunnel .|14 Feb., 1898 | 12.30 
at re ...|19 July, 1910} 12.22 || Newcastle... .| 19 Mar., 1871 | 11.17 
Bulli Mountain .|19 Mar., 1894 | 10.45 , Peder) 1693) aa14 
5 A ...|13 Feb., 1898 | 17.14 ve ...|24 Feb., 1908 | 10.02 
Burwood ... ...| 28 May, 1889 | 11.75 || Nowra ...|11 July, 1904 | 11.50 
Camden ...| 11 July, 1904} 10.90 || Parramatta .|28 May, 1889 | 11.94 
Camden Haven .»-| 22 Jan., 1895.) 12.23 es 2 .| 20 Mar., 1892 | 11.01 
Canley Vale ...|28 May, 1889} 10.06 || Port Macquarie 9 Nov., 1887 | 10.76 
. 3 ...| 20 Mar., 1892 | 10.85 || Port Stephens .| 9 Feb., 1889 | 10.15 
Castle Hill... ...| 28 May, 1889 | 13.49 || Prospect ...|28 May, ,, | 12.37 
Cockle Creek ...| 23 Feb., 1908 | 10.45 || Raymond Terrace ...| 28 Sep., 1903 | 10.32 
Colombo Lyttleton ...| 5 Mar., 1893] 12.17 || Richmond ...| 28 May, 1889) 12.18 
Condong -|27 ,, 1887) 18.66 || Robertson... ...| 14 Feb., 1898 | 10.00 
f |15 Jan., 1890| 11.50 iyi ke ...{10 July, 1904 | 10.50 
Cookville ...| 1 Apr., 1892} 11.81 || Rooty Hill | 27 May, 1889) 11.85 
Coramba ...| 11 June, 1893 | 10.83 || Rylstone ... ar teen rear LO 226. 
Cordeaux River .| 26 Feb., 1873} 10.98 || Seven Oaks .| 22 June, 1898 | 11.06 
BS - ...| 8 ,, 1890) 11.51 || Springwood ...| 7 Mar., 1894 | 10.55 
“ np ...|14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 || Taree ...| 28 Feb., 1892 | 12.24 
3 o ...| 31 Aug., 1906} 10.31 || Terara eOn ay MeL OuoreleeDh 
Cudgen : ...| 15 Mar., 1894) 10.23 || Tomago 9 Mar., 1893 | 13.76 
Dapto West .|14 Feb., 1898] 12.05 || Tongarra ... ...| 9 July, 1904] 11.10 
Darkes’ Forest ...| 8 ,, 1895] 11.10 |} Tongarra Farm .|14 Feb., 1898 | 15.12 
Dunheved ... .|28 May, 1889 | 12.40 |) Towamba ... ...|. 5 Mar., 1893} 20.00 
Eden 4 ,, 1875) 10.52 || Tweed Heads .|14 Jan., 1890} 10.53. 
Fernmount 2 Feb., 1890} 10.36 <3 5 .|14 Mar., 1894 | 11.40 
4 ai 2 June, 1903 | 11.29 || Trial Bay ... csleh ub phe MeL OO ely s 
Goorangoola 9 Mar., 1893 | 10.34 || Wollongong .| 26 Feb., 1873 | 11.00 
Guy Fawkes ...| 2 June, 1903 | 11.30 i ...| 5 Apr., 1882 | 10.00 
Hercynia ... ...|28 May,’ 1889 | 11.85 || Woolgoolga ...| 11 June, 1893 | 10.83 
Holy Flat ... ...|12 Mar., 1887 | 12.00 || Yellow Rock .| 14 Feb., 1898 | 11.69 
po ae ...|28 Feb., 1892} 12.24 || South Head 
Jamberoo ... pasa, £898) 10592 (near Sydney) ...| 29 Apr., 1841] 20.12 
Kareela ... ..|20 Oct., 1902} 11.73 4g A oe ...| 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
Kempsey ... .110 Mar., 1893 | 10.34 
‘ * 6.50 inches fell in 2 hours. 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1910 INCLUSIVE. 
Anglesey ...|26 Dec., 1909 | 18.20 || Beenleigh ... ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 11.30 
Ascot ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.34 35 ee .../ 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.40 
Ayr ...|20 Sep., 1890} 14.58 || Bloomsbury ...|14 Feb., 1893 | 17.40 
FF +..| 25 Mar., 1891 | 10.19 3 ...|27 Jan., 1896} 10.52 
.| 26 Jan., 1896 | 10.50 Or.  LIOI 16162 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND—Continued. 


Name of Town or 


Name of Town or 


Tioonltty, ° Date. Amnt. Locality. Date. Amnt 
"ins, ins. 
Bloomsbury 4 Mar., 1906 | 11.36 || Crohamhurst 

st | 9Jan., 1908 | 11.30 (Blackall Range)| 9 Jan., 1898 | 19.55 
Boggo Road, Junction) 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.42 a 4: ...| 6 Mar: 4, 26:00 
Botanic Gardens, Bris. 2 i FL LOU8O es 3 .| 26 Dec., 1909.) 13.85 
Bowen ...| 13 Feb., 1893 | 14.65 || Crow’s Nest 2 Aug., 1908 | 11.17 
wh ie ...| 20 Jan., 1894) 11.11 || Croydon .|29 Jan., 1908 | 15.00 
Bowen Park ..| 16 Feb., 1893} 10.38 || Cryna (Beaudesert)... 21 ,, 1887} 14.00 
4 ....14 Mar., 1908 11.50 |) Donaldson ...| 27 Jan., 1891 | 11.29 
Brisbane ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 18.31 || Dungeness ...|16 Mar., 1893 | 22.17 
y = ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.18 * ...|19 Jan., 1894} 11.84 
Bromby Park (Bowen)| 14 Feb.,-1893 | 13.28 an .|17 Apr., ,, | 14.00 
f A 20 Jan., 1894} 11.20 || Dunira 9 Jan., 1898) 18.45 
Brookfield ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 14.95 6 Mar. .,, | 16.95 
Buderim Mountain ...| 11 Jan., 1898 | 26.20 Eddington ‘(Clone’ ry) 23 Jan., 1891 | 10.33 
¥ af ...| 9 Mar., 1898} 11.10 || Emu Park .|31,, 1893} 10.00 
Bulimba (Brisbane)...|16 Feb., 1893| 10.40 || Enoggera Railway . .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.14 
Bundaberg ...| 81 Jan., 1893} 10.15 Reservoir. a 5 EOS 
Burketown SMO sya NCLB O AS. O8 Ernest Junction es » | 18.00 
- So ...| 12 Mar., 1903 | 14.52 || Esk ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 10.70 
Bustard Head .| 18 Feb., 1888} 10.14 bi ae ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.12 
y “ ...|30 Jan., 1893} 11.85 || Fassifern ... ...|21 Jan., 1887 | 10.20 
Caboolture... -..|21 ,, 1887] 10.00 || Flat Top Island .| 22 Dec., 1909 | 12.96 
¥ UF ...{10 ,, 1898] 10.28 || Floraville ... ..| 6 Jan., 1897 | 10.79 
Cairns ...| 11 Feb., 1889] 14.74 * es .| 11 Mar., 1908 | 12.86 

AS .|21 Apr., ,, | 12.40 || Geraldton , 
a sesh Dyn 1 LOGI 4.08 (now Innisfail) 11 Feb., 1889 | 17.13 
: ...| 19 Jan,, 1892 | 10.56 ns a 81 Dec., ,, | 12.45 
* he Sj dh ~,, ..1909:)t56 % 2 25 Jan., 1892} 11.10 
Caloundra ... plots | ASS 10.50 Hi nf 6 Apr., 1894) 16.02 
Cape Capricorn Le oe) OOD: | alOwIlG. is i 83 Mar., 1896 | 11.42 
Cape Grafton .| 5 Mar., 1896 | 13.37 AF Bi 7 ,, 1899] 10.25 
Cardwell ee LO yy) L887) -LOiL6 »f a 18 Apres 25), 2 or20) 
i .| 830 Dec., 1889 | 12.00 e 24 Jan., 1900] 15.22 
7 -.;| 2Jan., 1890) 10.06 * $i 6 ,, 1901) bas 
“A soc) 28 Mar, 5, | 12500 ¥ a 29 Dec., 1903] 21.22 
3 Las 2.3} 1B iy LL OO4 18:24 a _ 17 Mar., 1904 | 10.35 
Cedar Pocket .|26 Dec. 1909} 11.36 id a 30 Jan., 1908} 11.76 
Central Kin Kin A LOY x = 14 ,, 1909) 11.65 
Chiefswood .| 14 Mar., 1908} 11.01 || Gin Gin ... J(16 4, .d90aW assed 
Childers ...| 6 ,, 1898] 11:28 || Gladstone... ...|18 Feb., 1888 | 12.37 
Clare dee ...|26 Jan., 1896] 15.30 |) ,, ae ...|81 Jan., 1893) 14.62 
Cleveland ... (13 ,, 1910) 10.13 || Glass Mountains .| 26 Dec., 1909 | 10.48 
o es ..| 2June ,, | 11.20 |) Glen Broughton 5 Apr., 1894 | 18.50 
Coen .|20 Apr., 1903} 11.11 || Glen Prairie ADS. 55 L904 mass 
‘3 .-| 1 ,, 1910] 10.71 |] Gold Creek Reservoir 16 Feb., 1893 | 11.16 
Collaroy ...| 380 Jan., 1896 | 14.26 || nA 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.50 
Ms abe 80 4 LOTION AOnOs Goodna ...{ 21 Jan., 1887 | 11.00 
Cooktown ...° S| BOC eee L908) BAD a aie ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.03 
a 19 ,, 1907] 11.70 ||Goondi Mill (Gerald’n)| 20 Jan., 1892] 11.10 
Cooran 1 Feb., 1893) 13.62 nA Fr 6 Apr., 1894 | 15.69 
2 sealed UNO} my25 po Oude a a 7 Mar., 1899 | 10.08 
x, .| 26 Dec., 1908] 14.08 “% sf 18 Apr... .,,;) | 14.78 
Cooroy ...| 9 June 1893} 13.60 th as 24 Jan., 1900 | 13.30 
‘5 .|10 Jan., 1898 | 13.50 ‘i Fi Cle LOL Val Oane 
+1 a3 .«.|) 6 Mar. * ,,° | 10,04 “A 4 2 Mar. 4,: lOtoy 
Cressbrook... .| 16 Feb., 1893] 10.65 7 rs) 29 Dec., 1903] 17.83 
Crohamhurst ; s i 17 Mar., 1904 | 10.00 
(Blackall Range)}31 Jan., ,, | 10.78 | ; a D1 Pp ,  LOLOW LOSS 
x s «-.| 2 Heb., ,, |-35.71 || Gympie ms 9 ,, 1901} 11,64 
9 June, ,,. 13.31) Halitax 5 Feb., 1899 | 15.37 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND—Continued. 
perk er ts OE Date. Amnt. cag eee Of Date. Amnt 
e ins. ins. 
Halifax 8 Mar., 1899 | 11.00 |) Landsborough -.|26 Dec., 1909 | 14.00 
os 6 Jan., 1901 | 15.68 || Low Island .| 10 Mar., 1904 | 15.07 
4: ...| 8 Feb.  ,, | 10.50 || Lucinda ...| 4 Feb., 1899 | 11.10 
‘ ...|26 Mar., 1903 | 10.07 FY cette pee kOOG!| L3.3a5 
a5 ae .| 830 Jan., 1906 | 10.41 i ...| 10 Mar., 1906 | 14.60 
Hambledon Mill 7 ,, 1908) 11.00 |) Lytton ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 12.85 
+ 4 t..| Lo) £909") 18780 FP .| 13 Mar., 1892 | 10.60 
Vv a |16 Feb., 1910| 11.45 |) ,, ..{16 Feb., 1893 | 11.74 
Harvey Creek 8 Mar., 1899 | 17.72 y ...| 20 Mar., 1898 | 10.20 
Ms rt ...|25 Jan., 1900 | 12.53 |) Mackay ..../ 17 Feb., 1888 | 10.10 
i ie ...|25 May, 1901 | 14.00 5 oes LOIS | LOS 
y; is ...| 14 Mar., 1903} 12.10 || ,, 3 ,, 1898/ 11.95 
Ay As ...|21 Apr., 1903 | 10.10 A -..| 5dan., 1904} 10.45 
t 2 ...{| 11 Jan., 1905 | 16.96 dy .| 23 Dec., 1909 | 13.96 
i k. 128 ,, 1906/12.29])  ,, a ...{ 12 Mar., 1910} 10.31 
“u 45 20 ,, 1907) 10.13] Sugar Experimental 
L a Bee 908: TOS Farm, Macka .| 23 Dec., 1909 | 12.00 
4 in wen BO! © 55 mt 11.31 ||} Macnade Mill 
Seah aya Eh 11.84 (Townsville) .| 28 Mar., 1891 | 10.61 
i ‘, ...(14Jan., 1909| 14.40] _,, ia (15 ,, 1893] 10.50 
rH mi ...| 16 Feb., 1910] 10.90 .../18 Jan., 1894 | 12.56 
Haughton Valley ...| 26 Jan., 1896 | 18.10 oe j17 Apr., ,, | 14.26 
Hillcrest (Mooloolah) | 26 Dec., 1909 | 13.35 > 5 Feb., 1899 | 15.20 
Holmwood(Woodford)} 2 Feb., 1893 | 16.19 A ---| 6 Jan., 1901 | 23.33 
* fe 10 Jan., 1898 | 12.40 | Maleny ...| 14 Mar., 1908] 10.95 
Homebush alee tebe i... | 12:04 y ...|26 Dec., 1909 | 14.76 
° oa ...|21 Mar. ,, | 10.26 |) Manly .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.90 
is ...|11 Jan., 1901 | 11.40 || Mapleton ... 3 Pa tld, 
Howard ... RA LOH ir a LOOD IL OLOD iy ere ...(26 Dec., 1909] 15.72 
Indooroopilly .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.28 || Marlborough ...| 17 Feb., 1888 | 14.24 
Ingham .|18 Jan., 1894 | 12.60 oe ...| 29 Jan., 1896} 10.84 
a 7 Apr., ,, | 10.10 || Mayne Junction .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.30 
a ...| 6 Jan., 1901 | 18.59 || Mein ...| 4 Apr., 1895 | 10.50 
0 eR ...|25 Dec., 1903 | 12.30 || Milton ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.24 
Inkerman ... .| 21 Sep., 1890 | 12.93 || Mirani ...|12 Jan., 1901) 16.59 
Inneshowen Bs .| 28 Mar., 1903 | 10.16 
(Johnstone River)| 30 Dec., 1889 | 14.01 || Monkira ...| 1 Feb., 1906) 11.61 
Inskip Point .|13 Mar., 1892 | 10.65 || Mooloolah... .|13 Mar., 1892) 11.53 
Isis Junction 6 ;, 1898} 13.60 nie Ais 2 Feb., 1893 | 29.11 
Kamerunga (Cairns)...| 20 Jan., 1892 | 13.61 ss 9 dunes ee 150 
.. A .| 23 Feb., 1894 | 10.10 Fs ete ...| 6 Mar., 1898 | 14.43 
a4 ry 6 Apr., ,, | 14.04 | Morningside .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.50 
3 Fi 5 ,, 1895] 12.31 || Mount Crosby 7 », | 14.00 
e ais 5 Mayr., 1896 | 11.81 || Mount Gravatt boe as ‘A 10.80 
Kamerunga --| 8 ,, 1899} 10.50 || Mount Perry ...| 24 Feb., 1887 | 10.00 
oP ...| 21 Apr., 1903 | 11.75 |) Mourilyan ..., 14 Jan., 1909 | 13.00 
Kilkivan Junction ...|10 Jan., 1898 | 11.08 |) Mundoolun ..| 21 Jan., 1887 | 17.95 
Kululu, Mackay J1L ,, 1901) 11.70 |) Mungar Junction ...|10 Mar., 1901 | 10.20 ° 
; B |12 ,, 1905] 10.94 || Murrarie ... |14 ,, 1908] 11.50 
Kuranda ...| 6 Mar., 1899! 14.12 || Musgrave ... 6 Apr., 1894 | 13.71 
Fe ...|20 Apr., 1903 | 14.16 |) Nambour ... 9 Jan., 1898 | 21.00 
- ...| 14 Jan., 1909 | 12.37 mr essfy ot Mar. O85.) 18.28 
“5 Perel ue LOT OU Oo. 20) ae .| 27 Dec., 1909 | 16.80: 
* ae Scopes a 9.28 || Nanango ... ...| 9 June, 1893 | 10.00 
Lake Nash... .|10. ,,, 1895.10.25 || Nerang LD aerng ne BOD ASS 
FP Eale .|20 Mar., 1901) 10.02 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.95 
Landsborough 2 Feb., 1898 | 25,15 || Ni otley (Rockhampton) 29 Jan., 1896 | 11.77 
” 9June ,, | 12.80 || Normanton Plenty, ¢ LOS: | LON? 
Hp 9 Jan., 1898 | 19.54 || North Pine Bele Ake e-eaaatl kote wp pl EY oX6) 
10.35 .| 16 Feb., 1893 | 14.97 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND—Continued. 


Pee ott eal e's Date. Amnt. sae ies al 8 Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 

Nundah ..| 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.00 || Taringa ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.40 

One Mile, Gympie .. 110 ,, 1901] 11.40 || Tewantin ... .»-| LO Jan., 1898) 10.51. 

Oxenford . ache os 1 eLOOS | Lor GS Iwan. .| 830 Mar., 1904 | 12.30 

Palmwoods --.| 4 Feb., 1893 | 12.30 14 Apr. ,, | 11.36 

4 .| 10 Jan., 1898 | 15.85 The Hollow (Mzckay) 23 Feb., 1888) 15.12 

ed soso MESES ios, 4 as02 ? Mar., 1891 | 10.39 

- a3.) AB DEG. OOO TAT Thornborough .|20 Apr., 1903 | 18.07 

Peachester Bec AG Wr a5 », | 14.91 || Tierawoomba ...| 2 Feb., 1898} 10.36 

Pinkenba ... ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.63 || Tooloombah .| 29 Jan., 1896} 11.70 

Pittsworth LAL <3 1890 | 14.68 || Toowong ... .... 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.60 

Port Douglas 5 ,, 1887} 13.00 || Townsville .| 24 Jan., 1892] 19.20 

* e ...|12 Feb., 1888 | 10.00 || _,, Be .| 28 Dec., 1903 | 15.00 

6 * .../| 20 Jan., 1892 | 11.50 || Victoria Mill 6 Jan., 1901 | 16.67 

a a .| 23 Feb., 1894 | 10.25 || Walkerston «(12 ,,, 2905/0760) 

a A ..-| 7 Apr., ,, | 10.00 || Walsh River (12 5, 1903) 2Os28 

x i ...| 10 Mar., 1904 | 16.34 |) Woodford... ..-| 2 Feb., 1893 |-14.98 

ae mF oo0f 29: Dees a) 55 nal LOG a fe .-.|10 Jan., 1898 | 11.40 

af if ...| 11 Jan., 1905 | 14.68 || Woodlands (Yeppoon)|10 ,, 1889] 10.00 

Ravenswood ...| 24 Mar., 1890 | 17.00 Fr cS 26 Jan., 1890 | 10.22 

9 ...| 27 Jan., 1896} 10.52 PF Re 25 Mar., ,, | 14.25 

Redcliffe sacl Ads oy) ESOT aO0 - 5 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 

-% ...|16 Feb., 1893 | 17.35 a a 30s, 896) eo 

3 se ...|10 Jan., 1898 | 10.25 i a5 9 Heb., 5, orn 

Riverview ... ..-| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.12 3 A 7 Jan., 1898 | 14.50 

5 tehsil .| 17 Feb., 1888 | 10.82 || Woodstock ..| 4 Nov., 1903 | 10.44 

_ .| 29 Jan., 1896 | 10.58 || Woogaroo... .-.| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.20 

Rosedale .-.| 6 Mar., 1898 | 12.60 || Woombye... ---| 26 Dec., 1909 | 13.42 

Sandgate --.| 21 Jan., 1887 | 10.50 || Wynnum ... .| 14 Mar., 1908} 11.95 

4 be ...| 16 Feb., 1893 | 14.08 || Yandina ... 1 Feb., 1893 | 20.08 

Sherwood ... ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.08 * 9 June, -,, “22870 

Somerset .| 28 Jan., 1903 | 12.02 ‘3 9 Jan., 1898} 19.25 

Southport .. .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.05 ‘ veel 7 Maxey ice Bao 

St. Helena .!.{16 Feb., 1893 | 11.20 4 0G ...|28 Dec., 1909 | 15.80 

St. Helens (Mackay 24 ,, 1888] 12.00 || Yarrabah ... sect L4 Sans 7 hype ieleleeen 

.| 22 Mar., 1898 | 10.00 || Yeppoon ... ...|31 Jan., 1893 | 20.05 

St. ” Lawrence .| 17 Feb., 1888 | 12.10 sf 3 se} BO. 55. > 8 Oby hd O2 

...| 30 Jan., 1896 | 15.00 5s 8 ,, 1898} 18.05 

Sunnybank ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.40 4 8 Apr., 1904 | 10.70 

Tabragalba .| 21 Jan., 1887 | 10.00 # e ...| 38 Feb., 1906 | 14.90 

Tallebudgera ...|14 Mar., 1908| 10.80 || Zillmere ... .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.00 

Tambourine Mountain] 17 J uly, 1889 | 10.91 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1910 INCLUSIVE. 
eG oe Date. Amnt. Soar Oni ox Date. Amant, 
ins. ins. 

Arltunga 1 Mar., 1910} 1.02 || Port Darwin ---| 7 Jan., 1897 | 11.67 

na ats A 1.42 || Powell’s Creek .|25 Feb., 1910} 2.31 

* Bes re LAE 4 - pestaGme iy 1.21 

” 4 ” ” 1.85 ” ” +6) 27 ” ” 8.19 

- aa eel AD 5 a5 1.24 || Tennant’s Creek ...|26  ,, ve 1.18 

Borroloola ... wel 145°, L899 ota 00 i 4 SY een pA 1.02 

Lake Nash... 3 21. 1901 | 10.25 an mF eee Onn Uys . 9.22 
Pine Creek 8J an., 1897 | 10.35 ; 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1910 INCLUSIVE. 

ee se Date. Amnt. Sigg br. a OE: Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 

Balla Balla ...| 20 Mar., 1899} 6.00 || Obagama ... ...| 18 Feb., 1896) 7.22 
6 3 3/22. 50) 1899 )}.14.40 "3 ade 5-28) -j, °° 1910 12,00 
Boodarie 3 Jan., 1894] 10.08 || Point Torment ...| 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 
¥ ie Pe eee a 5.22 || Point Cloates .| 20 Jan., 1909 | 10.87 
AF .| 21 Mar., 1899 | 14.53 || Port Hedland 7 Feb., 1901] 3.56 

8 6 Feb., 1901] 1.91 : Bees fs 9.55 

Fe 1 at a Me br 3 9.16 Quanbun ea, ...| 29 Apr., 1910} 6.55 
Bamboo Creek ...| 22 Mar., 1899 | 10.10 iC soos: 3.40 
Carlton ...| 11 Jan., 1903 | 10.64 Roebourne... 3 Apr., 1898 11.44 
Cherrabun... ...| 28 Apr., 1910) 2.90 Et 6 Mar., 1900.| 10.32 
s SO Se “4 7.78 || Tambrey On 5 sap OG 
Cossack ALON LOIS | L282, ull oe theo >, _1903,{ 10:46 
s ...(15 ,, 1900] 6.89 || Thangoo ...| 17-19 Feb.’96 | 24.18 
* .| 16 13.23 ¥ ...| 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.15 
Croydon Stig 3 Mar., 1908 12,00 a ...| 20 Nov.,1910| 7.40 
Cocos Island «| 29: Nov., 43. | 14.38 3 ie apidlaers. a 4.56 
" i ...| 26 Dec., 1907] 8.00 || Whim Creek 2 Apr., 1898} 7.08 

a - | 27 2.65 pa eee SEA tage ae sy oO 
A Fe 8 July, 1908 10.21 aa .| 20 Mar,,1899] 8.89 

i 8 iro ete ia 75h >, R425 0| 18,27 
a 5 mab 2BS oss es 2.40 Fe 6 ,, ~ 1900} 10.03 
33 73 EG bite Jessi 100 He vos | 3 ,, 1903] 10.44 
FF nea) 8.85 || Wyndham ...| 27 Jan., 1890} 11.60 
Derby SPE Dec., 1898 13.09 a coat Leese MLIOS1 09-99, 
= res a OO. 55 7.14 Be cee (tle as oe 6.64 
Kerdiadary 7 Feb., 1901 | 12.00 Fs Sean, 4.20 
Millstream ...| 5 Mar., 1900 10.00 || Yeeda .-.| 28 Dec., 1898 8.42 
Obagama ... 2G. Feb., 1896 8.95 3 sli 29ian3 - 6.88 
Pa S35 ALS eee ts 6.30 es oO 35 ‘ 6.12 


10. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall even as far north, occasionally, as 


latitude 31° §., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. 


During 


exceptional seasons it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds ,of the State of New 
South Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, 
from its southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. 
During the winter snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian Alps for 
several months, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the 
night, and in the ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely 
disappears. : - 

The antarctic “V”-shaped disturbances are always associated with our most pro- 
nounced and extensive snowfalls. The depressions on such occasions are very steep in 
the vertical area, and the apexes are unusually sharp- pelted and protrude into very low 
latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


‘11. Hail.—Hail falls throughout Australia most frequently along the southern shores 
of the continent, and in the summer months. The size of the hailstones generally 
increases with distance from the coast, a fact which lends strong support to the theory 
that hail is brought about by ascending currents. Rarely does a summer pass without 
some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, and 
many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanised iron bear evidence of the weight and 
penetrating power of the stones. 

Hail storms occur most frequently in Australia when the barometric readings 
indicate a flat and unstable condition of pressure. They are invariably associated with 
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tornadoes or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones 
fall are generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central areas 
to 29.91 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Port Darwin to 30.13 at Alice Springs. Barometer readings, corrected to mean sea-level, 
have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the continent, ranged from 30.81 
inches to as low as 28.44 inches. This lowest record was registered at Townsville during 
a hurricane on the 9th March, 1903. The mean annnal fluctuations of barometric pres- 
sure for the capitals of Australia are shewn on page 105. 


13. Wind.—(i.) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia are, 
as previously stated, the south-east and westerly trade winds. As the belt of the earth’s 
atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic path north and 
south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds varies at 
different seasons of the year. During the summer months the anticyclonic belt travels 
in very high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south as 30° 
south latitude. The westerly trade winds are forced.a considerable distance to the south 
of Australia, and are very rarely in evidence in the hot months. When the sun passes 
to the north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate to the 
north of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The westerly winds, by the same 
force, are brought into lower latitudes during the same period of the year. They sweep 
across the southern areas of the continent from the Leeuwin to Cape Howe, and during 
some seasons are remarkably persistent and strong. They occasionally penetrate to 
almost tropical latitudes, and though usually cold and dusty inland, are of the greatest 
service to the country, for being rain-bearing winds, moisture is by their agency 
precipitated over vast areas in the south of the continent. 


(ii.) Land and Sea Breezes. The prevailing winds second in order of importance 
are the land and sea breezes. These generally blow at right angles to the coast-line in 
their early stages, but are deflected to the north and south in the middle and later 
periods of the blows. 

On the east coast the sea breezes which come in from the north-east, when in full 
force, frequently reach’ the velocity of a gale during the afternoon in the summer months, 
the maximum hourly velocity, ordinarily attained about 3 p.m., not unfrequently attain- 
ing a rate of 35 to 40 miles per hour. This wind, although strong, is usually shallow in 
depth, ‘and does not ordinarily penetrate more than 9 or 12 miles inland. 

The land breezes on the east coast blow out from a south-westerly direction during 
the night. 

On the western shores of the continent the aipasieee are reversed. The sea breezes 
come in from the south-west, and the land breezes blow out from the north-east. ~ 


(iii.) Inland Winds. Inland, the direction of the prevailing winds is largely regu- 
lated by the seasonal changes of pressure, so disposed as to cause the winds to radiate 
spirally outwards from the centre of the continent during the winter months, and to 
circulate spirally from the seaboard to the centre of Australia during the summer 
months. 


(iv.) Prevailing Direction at the State Capitals. In Perth, southerly (south-west to 
south-east) is the prevailing direction for August to April inclusive, and north-north-west 
to north-north-east for the midwinter months. 

In Adelaide the summer winds are from the south-west and south, and in the winter 
from north-east to north. 

In Brisbane, south-east winds are in evidence all the year round, but more especially 
during the months January, February, March and April. 
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In Sydney from May to September the prevailing direction is westerly, and for the 
remaining seven months north-easterly. 


Melbourne winter winds are from north-west to north-east, and those of the summer 
from south-west to south-east. 


. 


At Hobart the prevailing direction for the year is from north-west. 

Over the greater part of Australia January is the most windy month, i.e., is the 
month when the winds are strongest on the average, though the most violent wind 
storms occur at other times during the year, the time varying with the latitude. 


14. Cyclones and Storms.—(i.) General. The ‘‘ elements” in Australia are ordi- 
narily peaceful, and although severe cyclones have visited various parts, more especially 
coastal areas, such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months the southern shores.of the continent are subject to 
cyclonic storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure 
belt. They are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, to 
the south-east of South Australia, in Bass Straits, including the coast line of Victoria, 
and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from 
these cyclones are experienced in their northern half, that is, in that part of them which 
has a north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 

Occasionally the north-east coast of Queensland is visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first three months of the year these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve of south-westerly direction. Only a small percentage, however, reach 
Australia, the majority recurving in their path before reaching New Caledonia. 

Anemometrical records for these storms do not exist, but the fact that towns visited 
by them have been greatly damaged indicates that the velocity must be very great. 
Fortunately the area covered by these storms is very small when compared with the 
southern cyclones, and the region affected during an individual visitation is very limited. 
The heaviest blows are experienced to the west of the vortex with south-east to south- 
west winds. 


(ii.) Severe Cyclones. Very severe cyclones, popularly known as “‘ Willy Willies,” 
are peculiar to the north-west coast of Western Australia from the months of December 
to March inclusive. They apparently originate in the ocean, in the vicinity of the 
Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a south-westerly direction with continually increasing 
force, displaying their greatest energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° 
and 22° South. The winds in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are 
very violent and destructive, causing great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers. The 
greatest velocities are usually to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, 
with north-east to east winds. After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either 
travel southwards, following the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great Australian 
Bight. When they take the latter course their track is marked by torrential rains, as 
much as 29.41 inches, for example, being recorded at Whim Creek from one such occur- 


rence. Falls of 10 inches and over have frequently been recorded in the interior of. 


Western Australia from similar storms. : 

Cyclones occasionally develop from incipient monsoonal low-pressures in the interior 
of the continent. Their formation is apparently materially assisted by the advancing 
high-pressures to the west of them, for they seldom or never appear without this accom- 
paniment. The velocity and duration of the resultant gales, too, have a distinct relation 


' to the magnitude of pressure in the anticyclones. Evidence of excess of high pressures 


on such occasions indicates severe gales in the cyclones, and in the case of moderate 
pressures, moderate gales. j 

These cyclones do not attain their severest phases until they reach the seaboard. 
The most violent winds occur in the south-western quadrant, with south-west to south- 
east winds. The area affected on the coast-line is not usually very great. During the 
visitation of one of these storms, about 500 miles in diameter, in July, 1903, a strip of 
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land, only 80 miles in extent, was affected. But so severe was the gale within this 
region that steamers of from 8000 to 10,000 tons, leaving Port Jackson, were buffeted 
and tossed about like corks by the turbulent sea. Notwithstanding this, vessels 200 
miles to the east lay becalmed and had no indication of the et atmospheric upheaval 
relatively so near. 

Though storms of this type may occur at any time of the year, they are more 
frequent during the months of August and September. The velocity of the wind has on 
one occasion reached the rate of 120 miles per hour. 


(iii.) Southerly Bursters. The “Southerly Burster” is a characteristic feature of 
the eastern part of Australia. It is a cool, or cold, wind peculiar to the coastal districts 
of New South Wales, south of latitude 30°. Ina modified form, however, it also appears 
in the interior of that State, in Victoria, and the western districts of Queensland. 

The “Southerly Bursters” invariably follow periods of hot weather, and are a great 
relief to the population settled over the favoured areas. They occur in all months from 
August to May inclusive, but most frequently in November. The preceding winds in the 
early and late summer months are from a north-westerly, and in the midsummer 
months from a north-easterly direction. A rise in the barometer always takes place 
before their advent, but no relation has been established between the time this rise 
begins and the moment of the arrival of the wind itself, neither is. there any apparent 
connection between the velocity of the wind and the rate of gradient of the barometric 
rise, notwithstanding that records of nearly fifteen hundred “‘ Bursters,” extending over 
a period of forty years, have been analysed with a view of ascertaining if such a connec- 
tion could be established. All that can be said is that, should the rise be sharp and 
rapid, the life of the blow will be short, while a slow and gradual one indicates a long 
and steady blow from the south, after the initial ‘‘ Burster‘‘ has passed.. “Southerly 
Bursters” are usually first noted on the extreme south coast, and travel northward at a 
rate of 20 miles an hour. The rate of translation has ordinarily no definite relation to 
the velocity attained by the wind itself. ‘ 

“ Bursters” frequently occur simultaneously at several places along the seaboard, and 
occasionally they have been known to progress down the coast from north to south. 
While they may arrive at any time during the day or night, the interval between sun- 
down and midnight is that in which they ordinarily occur. 

This type of storni is usually associated with ‘‘ V”-shaped depressions, but occasion- 
ally a condition of relatively high barometric pressures in Victoria will induce their 
occurrence. It is most frequent during seasons of sporadic rains, and very rare during 
good years in the interior. In the summer of 1890, the year of the great Darling River 
flood, only sixteen visitations occurred, and even these were of a very mild character. 
The series of good years in the interior of Australia, since 1903, has been remarkable for 
the small annual number of ‘‘ southerly bursters.’’ 

The greatest number ever experienced i in a single summer was sixty-two, the average 
being thirty-two. 

In the months of December and January they are usually short lived, and two may 
occur within the twenty-four hours. In the early and late summer months the inter- 
vening periods of warm weather are longer, and the winds are longer sustained, the 
energy being supplied from the more pronounced high pressures prevailing at these 
seasons of the year. The velocity varies from a rate of a few miles an hour to over 80 
miles per hour, the maximum puffs occurring about an hour after the arrival of the 
burster. During recent years there has been a falling-off both in their number and 
strength, the reason for which is not yet understood, but it is suspected that the gradual 
extension of the agricultural and pastoral industries to the interior of the country may 
be one of the causes of the change. 

Winds of a like character, and possibly derived from similar atmospheric actions 
and conditions, are— 

In Hurope—‘‘ The Bora,?’ a sharp, cold north-east wind, which blows from the 
Croatian and Illyrian Mountains along the coast of Dalmatia from Trieste southward ; 
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and the “Mistral,” a violent northerly wind which blows from France to the Gulf of 
Lyons. 

In North America, the ‘‘ Northers” of Texas have similar characteristics, and in 
South America “ The Pampero,” a cold and strong southerly wind which blows over the 
Pampas of Argentina, is almost identical with the ‘‘Southerly Bursters.” The ‘‘Tehuan- 
tepec” winds that blow on the Pacific side of Central America are also very similar. 


All parts of Australia are subject during the summer months to hot, desiccating 
winds, of two kinds. The most common and general class are associated with low- 
pressure isobars. The more rare and local hot winds are caused by the heating of 
descending air on the lee-side of mountains. In Victoria the former class are known as 
“Brick Fielders,” a name originally applied to the “Southerly Bursters” in Sydney, 
because of the dust they raised from the brickfields to the south of the city. When the 
goldfields were discovered in Victoria the miners hailing from Sydney gave the name to 
the dusty winds from the opposite quarter. 

The hot winds on the south-eastern littoral are analogous to the ‘‘ Chinook” winds 
which blow at the eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains; to the ‘“cehn” winds of the 
Alpine Valleys; and to the “ North-Westers” of the Canterbury Plains in the Middle 
Island of New Zealand. 


15. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—Australian history does not cover a 

_ sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether or not the 

advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local changes 
therein, however, have taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the treat- 
ment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the mean 
temperature of Sydney shews a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last twenty 
years, a change probably brought about by the great growth of residential and manu- 
facturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs during that period. 
Again, low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, that originally were 
seldom subject to frosts, have with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests 
experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that, through the absence 
of trees, the cold air of the high lands now flows, unchecked and untempered, down the 
sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

It is pointed out by Abercromby,* as shewing the influence of irrigation on climate, 
that “ Before the Suez Canal was made, the desert through which it is cut was said to 
be rainless ; now since the Bitter Lakes have been filled up with water, rain falls on an 
average eight days in the year at Ismailia.” And in the United States, General A. W. 
Greely? says, concerning ‘‘ Heat Waves:” “It seems possible that the frequency and 
intensity of such visitations have diminished on the Pacific coast, since Tennant’s record 
of hot days (classing as such those on which the temperature rose to 80° or above, at San 
Francisco) indicates that their annual number has very materially diminished since 
1859. For seven years prior to 1859 such days averaged thirteen yearly, and since that 
time, up to 1871, the average yearly number is but four. The immense quantity of 
land placed under irrigation and the vast increase in vegetation are obvious reasons why 

/ there should be some diminution in this respect.” 


(i.) Influences of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalising one; thus, especially in equatorial regions and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They also 
reduce the diurnal extremes of their shade temperatures, by altering the extent of radia- 
ting surface, by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air. While decreasing 


1. “Seas and Skies,” Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 8vo, London, 1888, p. 30. 
2. “ American Weather.” 8vo, London, 1888, p.. 253. 
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evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation greatly 
diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain, and the washing away of surface soil. Thus, when 
a region is protected by trees, steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall is better 
conserved. In regions of snowfall the supply of water to rivers is similarly regulated, 
and without this and the sheltering influence of ravine3\and ‘‘gullies,” watercourses 
supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of flooding and 
dryness. This is borne out in the inland rivers. Thus, the River Murray, which has 
neyer been known to run dry, derives its steadiness of flow mainly through the causes 
above indicated. 


(ii.) Direct Influences of Forest on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is un- 
doubtedly induced by forests, while others contend the opposite. According to Dr. 
Hann, observations have been made in India and Germany which support the idea that 
the destruction of trees has had a most deteriorating effect upon the climate.1 In the 
Cordilleras, clouds with rain falling from them can be seen hanging over forests, while 
over contiguous lands covered with shrubs or used for agriculture the sky is blue aut the 
sun is shining. 

In America the influence of forests on the rainfall is still debated, but in Hurope 
authorities contend that forests encourage frequent rainfalls. Hann states that a surface 
which keeps the air moist and cool, and from which there is as great an evaporation as 
takes place from extended forests, must have a tendency to increase the amount and 
frequency of precipitation, as contrasted with an open country which is dry, but over 
which conditions are otherwise similar. 

Obviously the settlement of this very important question is difficult. Observations 
would have to be taken, with different treatments of the land, over very extended 
periods. Sufficient evidence exists, howeyer, to establish that, even if the rainfall has 
not increased, the beneficial effect of forest lands in tempering the effects of the 
climate is more than sufficient to disclose the importance of their protection and 
extension. Curtis, in a paper read before the Meteorological Congress in 1893, sets forth 
important evidence of the ill-effects on orchard and wheat country of the felling of trees 
for the timber trade. 

In Michigan, where half a century ago peach trees flourished and were rarely injured 
by cold, the crops have now nearly disappeared, owing to the removal by timbermen of 
the shelter afforded’ by the forests. In Northern Kansas, too, from. the same cause, the 
growing of peaches has been largely abandoned. Many of the South Californian citrus 
fruit-growers protect their orchards from the destructive effects of wind by the judicious 
planting of eucalyptus and other trees. 

It is the rapid rate of evaporation (says Dr. Fernow), induced by both hot and cold 
winds, which injures crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains. Whether the 
forest aids in increasing precipitation there may be doubt, but nobody can say that it 
does not check the winds and the rapid evaporation due to them. 

Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully planted in central parts of the United 
States, and there is no reason why similar experiments should not be successful in many 
parts of our treeless interior. The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction 
of the prevailing parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford 
shelter to the enclosed areas.2 


16. Comparison of Rainfalls and Temperatures.—For the purpose of comparison 
the following lists of rainfalls and temperatures are given for various important cities 
throughout: the world, for the site of the federal capital, and for the cape of the 
Australian States :— 


1 “Climatology,” p 194. 
2. See A. Woeikof, Petermann's Mittheilungen, 1885; and W. M. Fulton and A. N. Salisbury, 


“Convention of U.S.A. Weather Bureau Officials, 1898.” 
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GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF TEMPERATURE AND Humipiry.—In the above graphs, in 
which the heavy lines denote ‘temperature’ and the thin lines ‘ humidity,’ the fluctuations of mean 
temperature and mean humidity are shewn throughout the year. These curves are plotted from 
the data given in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. The temperatures are shewn in degrees 
Fahrenheit, the inner columns giving the corresponding values in Centigrade degrees. Humidi- 
ties have not been obtained for Port Darwin, Daly Waters, and Alice Springs. 


For the thin lines the degree numbers represent relative humidities, or the actual percentages 
of actual saturation on the total for the respective temperatures. 


The upper temperature line represents the mean of the maximum, and the lower line the 
mean of the minimum results; thus the curves also shew the progression of the range between 
maximum and minimum temperatures throughout the year. The humidity curves shew the 
highest and lowest values of the mean monthly humidity at 9a.m. recorded during a series of years. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The curves denote mean monthly values. Thus, taking, 
for example, the temperature graphs for Perth, the mean readings of the maximum and minimum 
temperatures for a number of years on 1st January would give respectively about 83° Fahy. and 
62 Fahr. Thus the mean range of temperature on that date is the difference, viz., 21°. Simi- 
larly, observations about Ist June would give respectively about 66° Fahy. and 51° Fahr., or a range 
of 15°. : 

In a similar manner it will be seen that the greatest mean humidity, say for March, is about 
62° and the least mean humidity for the month 48°; in other words, at Perth, the degree of satura? 
tion of the atmosphere by aqneous vapour for the month of March ranges between 62 % and 48% 
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GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN RAINFALL AND MAN 
EVAPORATION IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
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(For Explanation see next page.) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION.—On the preceding graphs thick 
lines denote rainfall and thin lines evaporation, and shew the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall] 
per month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the Climatological Tables hereinafter, 
are shewn in inches (see the outer columns), and the corresponding metric scale (centimetres) is 
shewn in the twoinner columns. The evaporation is not given for Hobart, Port Darwin, and 
Daly Waters. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The distance for any date fiom the zero line to the curve, 
represents the average number of inches, reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, 
taking the curves for Adelaide, on the Ist January the rain falls on the average at the rate of 
about four-fifths of an inch per month, or, say, at the rate of about 94 inches per year. In the 
middle of June it falls at the rate of nearly 3 inches per month, or, say, at the rate of about 
36 inches per year. At Dubbo the evaporation is at the rate of nearly 17 inches per month about 
the middle of January, and only about 14 inches at the middle of June. 


TABLE SHEWING MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION IN INCHES OF THE 
PLACES SHEWN ON PRECEDING PAGE, AND REPRESENTED BY THE GRAPHS. 


nem | 

| 5 Evapora- . | Evapora- 

| = Rainfall. bets = | Rainfall. Gone 

Clee iS at i ; i 2 Se eee ae nee: 
Perth ae 33.54 66.01 Port Darwin ... 62.12 — | 
Adelaide oe 20.62 54.44 Daly Waters ... OT 25 | — | 
Brisbane gai 47.25 48.61 Alice Springs... 11.09 97,10 
Sydney see 47.95 37.42 Dubbo are 22.39 | 81.03 
Melbourne ... 25.40 38.30 | Laverton, W.A. 9.87 | = | 
Hobart a 23.38 — | Coolgardie ... 9.37 | 86.60 | 


GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE FOR 
THE STATE’ CAPITAL CITIES. 
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EXPLANATION OF TH! GRAPHS OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURY.—On the above graphs the lines 
representing the-yearly fluctuation of barometric pressure at the State capital cities are means for 
long periods, and are plotted from the Climatological Tables given hereinafter. The pressures 
are shewn in inches on about 24 times. the natural scale, and the corresponding pressures in centi- 


metres are also shewn in the two inner columns, in which each division represents one 
millimetre. 


INTERPREYATION OF THE BAROMETRIC GRAPHS.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of 
illustration, it will be seen that the mean pressure on lst January is about 29.88 inches, and there 
are maxima in the middle of May and August of about 30.10 and 30.08 respectively. The double 
maxima appear clearly on each graph. 
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Chart indicating the area affected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximy 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded 90° Fah, 


Sandy Cope 
10 


Novs.—'The figures on the lines indicate number 
of consecutive days. 


Diagram showing the greatest number of consecutive days on which the Temperature in the shade 
over 100° and also over 90° at the places indicated, 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPH. 


The six continuous curves on the upper part of the diagram shew the fluctuations of mean 
monthly temperatures of the Australian capitals from 1901 to 1909, The base of each small square 
denotes one month, ard the vertical side 2° Centigrade or 3.6° Fahrenheit. 


The six curves in lower portion of the diagram similarly shew the fluctuations of the mean 
annual temperatures, from 1871 in the case of Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne, from 1883, 1857 and 
1897 in the case respectively of hobart, Brisbane and Perth. The base of each rectangle represents 
one year, and the vertical side 0.3° Centigrade or 0.54° Fahrenheit. 


The map shews the areas affected by given amounts of annual rainfall, and is elsewhere given. 
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THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


COMPARISON OF RAINFALLS AND TEMPERATU?ES_ 
_OF CITIES OF THE WORLD WITH THOSE OF AUS)RALIA. 


T5109 


Annual Rainfall. 


Temperature. 


Pl ea 5 3 4 a 2 2 
ace, above o + S ial 4 no 2 eral > 
MS.u.| 3 & 3 Gao | S2 | ous Be | Beal) See 
5 % B | 9s | $8 |Ses)bo2| sos | ess 
z | A | * 2 1 FE le ela 2] ana] goa 
Ft. Ins. Ins. 4 Ins. Fahr, | Fahr.| Fahr.| Fahy. | Faliv.| Fahr. 
Amsterdam 6 27,29 40.59 17.60 63.2 36.8 90.0 4.1 64.4 35.4 
Auckland 125 43.09 54.18 31.89 65.2 52.2 91.0 31.9 67.2 51.8 
Athens 351 15.48 33.32 4.55 69.7 59.5 | 106.5 19.6 ONE 42.0 
Bergen 146 89.10 | 102.80 73.50 56.8 34.5 88.5 4.8 Liens 33.6 
Berlin 115 22.88 30.04 14.25 64.7 32,2 98.6 |—13.0 66.0 30.0 
Berne 1,880 46.00 a he, net ae 97.2 |+22.0 63 C 27.0 
Bombay ... 37 71.15 114.89 33.41 83.0 75.2: 100.0 55.9 aL 8 74.2 
Breslau 482 22.00 28.01 16.45 63.9 30.0 | 100.0 |—23.4 65.5 99:3 
Brussels ... 328 28.35 41.18 Bly is) 62.6 36.0 95.5 |— 4.4 63.7 34.5 
Budapest... 500 25.20 35.28 16.79 68.6 30.2 98.6 |— 5.1 TW.4 98,2 
Buenos Ayres 72 36.82 80.73 21.53 73.2 51.5 | 103.1 25.9 74.2 50.5 
Calcutta ... 21 61.98 89.32 39.38 85.1 66.9 | 108.2 44.9, 85.4 65.5 
Capetown 40 25.50 36.72 17.71 68.1 54.7 | 102.0 34.0 68,8 53.9 
Caracas ... 3,420 30.03 47.36 23.70 68.3 65.3 87.8 48.2 69.2 63.7 
Chicago ... 823 33.54 45.86 24.52 70.0 26.3 | 103.0 |—23.0 72.3 24.0 
Christchurch ane 25.24 35.30 13.54 59.7 43.1 Ahn ay s saat 
Christiania 82 22,52 31.73 16.26 54.5 29.5 95.0 |—21.1 62.6 93.9 
Colombo... a 40 83.83 | 139.70 51.60 81.5 79.9 95.8 65.0 82.6 vie 
Constantinople ... ite 28.75 42.74 14.78 74.0 43.5 | 103.6 13.0 75.7 420 
Copenhagen 46 22.33 28.78 13.94 60.7 32.1 90.5 |—13.0 62.2 314 
Dresden ... 115 26.80 34.49 17.72 63.0 32.3 93.4 15.3 31,6 31.5 
Dublin 47 27.66 35.56 16.60 59.4 42.0 87.2 13.3 60.5 41.7 
Durban ... 262 Sie ane Ewe oe oer ne es ae oe 
Edinburgh 441 95.21 32.05 16.44 55.9 38.8 85.3 16.6 57.2 36.3 
Geneva 1,328 33.48 46,89 21.14 ba bos a8 oe see ee) 
Genoa : 157 51.29 | 108.22 28.21 aes Ee re ab ace oes 
Glasgow ... _ 184 38.49 56,18 29.05 52.7 41.0 84.9 6.6 afe ae 
Greenwich 159 24,12 35.54 16.38 61.3 39.3 | 100.0 4.0 62.7 38.6 
Hong Kong 110 84.10 | 119.72 45.83 81.3 60.3 97.0 32.0 81.8 58.1 
Johannesburg 5,750 31.63 50.00 21.66 65.4 54.4 94.0 23.3 68.2 48.9 
Leipzig 117 24.69 31.37 17.10 63.1 31.5 97.3 14.8 64.8 30.6 
Lisbon 312 29.18 52.79 17.32 69.6 ES} 94.1 32.5 Pon sas 
London ... 18 24.04 38.20 18.23 61.2 39.3 92.3 9.4 62.8 38.7 
Madras 22, 49.06 88.41 18.45 87.6 75.9 | 113.0 57.5 87.6 75.3 
Madrid 2,149 16.23 27.48 9.13 73.0 41.2 | 107.1 10.5 75.7 39.7 
Marseilles 246 21.88 43.04 12.28 70.3 45.3 100.4 11.5 83.1 56.3 
Moscow ... 526 18.94 29.28 12.07 63.4 14,7 99.5 |—44.5 66.1 sales) 
Naples 489 33.60 50.43 16.02 |* 76.1 49.3 | 104.0 | 23.0 77.2 48.2 
New York 314 42.47 59.68 28.78 72.1 31.7 | 100.0 j|— 6.0 74.5 30.3 
Ottawa 294 33.40 44,44 26.36 67.2 14.1 98.5 |—33.0 69,7 12.0 
Paris 165 21.92 29.56 16.44 63.5 37.1 101.1 |—14,1 65.8 36.1 
Pekin 143 24.40 36.00 18.00 er fics 114.0 |— 5.0 79.2 23.6 
Quebec 296 40 46 47.57 32.12 63.0 12.4 95.5 |—84.3 66.3 10,1 
Rome 164 33.58 57.95 20.71 74.0 46.6 100.4 19.6 76.5 45.7 
San Francisco 155 92.83 38.82 Ord 59.0 51.0 | 101.0 29.0 61.0 50.0 
Shanghai 14 44.13 62.52 27.91 17.4 39.4 79.7 37.4 82.7 37.7 
Singapore 8 91.99 | 158.68 32.71 sin Ho 94.2 63.4 ve oe 
Stockholm 146 18.31 25.46 11.78 59.7 27.0 91.8 |—22.0 62.1 95.7 
St. Petersburg 16 21.30 29.52 13.75 61.1 17.4 97.0 |—38.2 63.7 15.2 
Tokio nee 70 59.17 77.10 45.72 73.9 38.9 97.9 15.4 17.7 37.1 
Trieste 85 42.94 63.14 26.57 ig ae ne aa ah 2, 
Vienna 5 663 24.50 33.90 16.50 65.7 30.4 97.7 |— 8.0 67.1 28. 
Viadivostock a 55 19,54 33.60 9.39 63.9 11.0 95.7 |—21.8 69.4 6.0 
Washington oe 75 43.80 61.33 18.79 74.7 34.5 | 104.0 |—15.0 76.8 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 140 49,88 60.40 34.93 60.7 48.3 88.0 30.0 62.4 45.9 
FEDERAL CAPITAL SITE. 
re Noose | so00°| 1045 | 67s | ate | 1000°| 1 4 | 39 
Queanbeyan ool is y h ae d 104. 11.1 68. 39.7 
THE STATE CAPITALS. 
% t 
Perth | See 197 33.54 46.73 20.48 72.8 55.8 107.9 Ds T4.1 54.9 
Adelaide m5 140 20.62 30.87 13.43 73.1 52.9 116.3 32.0 74.2 51.5 
Brisbane... 137 47.25 88.26 |—16.17 76.6 59.5 108.9 36.1 77.2 58.0 
Sydney 146 47.95 82.81 23.01 70.9 53.9 | 108:5 35.9 71.6 52.3 
Melbourne 115 25.40 36.42 15.61 66.4 49.9 111.2 27.0 67.5 48.5 
Hobart ... | 160 23.38 |. 40.67 13.43 61.3 47.0 | 105.2 Q7.7 62.1 45.8 


* Mean of the three hottest months. 


+ Mean of the three coldest months. 


17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, totals, etc., for a 
number of climatological elements have been determined from long series of observations 
These are given in the following tables :— 


at the Australian capitals. 
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BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND 


THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR PERTH, W.A. 
LAT. 31” 57’ §., LONG. 115° 51! E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 197 Fr. 


CLEAR DAYS. 


waq.0e SE 2 
Igo geeo Wind. #8 | 25/84] » 
Sane | _ o8 Sqglogho. 
Eaves Mean | | 88 | Oe 885) 08 
Month. 6-80 de| Greatest _|aooty Seo eh Selec 423] 238 
OR gm e Number of 1r1Y! Total | Prevailing q = ~ OD cis g oA 
Hq 2384! Milesin res- ' Miles. | Direction.| $e | 25 |$64| ¢ 
BME SOR sure. a al % 
oS Mig ot OTe ORT." ibs.) tail Bio 
No. of yrs. over which ‘ 
observation extends 2 ae a E i Ho ni a ne ix ae 
January «| 29.910 797 27/98 | 0.74 | 11,656 Ss 10.35 _| 1.3 | 2.6 | 16.9 
February «| 29.926 650 6/08) 0.67 | 10,052 SSE 8.65 12 | 2.8 | 14.3 
March ee} 29.992 601 17/99} 0.56 | 10,168 SSE 7.64 1.0] 3.2 | 14.8 
April asy, 30.073 955 25/00 | 0.45 8,760 SE 4.79 0.8 4.4 8.8 
May oe} 30.077 722 22/10 | 0.87 8,246 ENE 9.59 23 | 5.4] 6.0 
June «| 30.056 861 27/10 | 0.41 8,460 NNE 1.66 19 | 59} 44 
July east) «80103 949 11/99 | 0.41 8,680 NNE 1.65 26 | 541] 68 
August 6 aay 30.085 966 15/03 | 0.45 9,052 wsw 2.35 1.6 5.3 TA 
September ... | 30.059 864 11/05 | 0.48 9,060 SW 3.34 18 | 53) 69 
October aa 30.031 686 15/98 | 0.56 | 10,199 ssw 5,25 11] 5.3.) 8 
November 29.996 777 18/97 | 0.62 | 10,380 Ss 7.70 0.9 | 3.9 | 12.8 
December 29.933 672 31/98 | 0,69 | 11,284 Ss 10.01 1.3 } 3.0 | 16.8 
Totals — — oa _ = 66.01. | 17.8 | — {123.1 
Year ) Averages 30.020 — | 0.53 9,672 5 ~ > 43 | — 
Extremes ... —_ 966 15/8/03 — = =_ = SS a = 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean Extreme Shade 25 Extreme x 3 
Temperature. Temperature. Qu Temperature. se 
ad ES 
oo M 22 Highest | Lowest |g 32 
ean| Mean . AG ighes owes’ : 
Max.| Min. Mean| Highest. Lowest. | & | in Sun. | on Grass. Q a6 
No. of yrs. over which : i 
Igbebrention extends | 14°} 34, jedé 14 Pane u 13 19 
January 84.1 | 62.9 | 73.5 |107.0 16/97] 50.6 25/01] 56.4 |171.1 4/04} 42.4 95/02) — 
February 84.9 | 63.3; 74.1 |106.8 6/98| 47.7 1/02} 59.1 /169.0 4/99) 41.2 1/02) — 
March 81.6 | 60.7 | 71.2 |104.3 6,7/06 | 45.8 8/03} 58.5 |1616 +t | 36.7 8/03} — 
April 75.9 | 56.8 | 66.4 | 99.7 9/10! 42.4 2/01] 57.3 }152.0 11/01} 35.0 2/01} — 
May 68.6 | 52.5 | 60.6 | 90.4 2/07] 39.9 < 50.5 |138.8 15/02] 31.9 18/99; — 
June 63.6 | 49.1 | 56.4 ]°77.1 9/09} 36.9 14/98} 40.2 |131.0 5/04] 30.2 14/98; — 
July 62.5 | 47.3 | 54.9 | 73.8 24/99} 36.4 19/06} 37.4 /131.0 31/98] 29.2 29/08] — 
August : 63.9 | 48.1 | 56.0 | 80.4 30/02} 35.3 31/08} 45.1 |134.1 ft | 29.9 31/08; — 
September ... 65.9 | 50.2 | 58.0 | 86.4 28/00} 39.0 18/00} 47.4 |144.8 19/02] 33.2 15/99; — 
October 69.0 | 52.7 | 60.8 | 93.4 17/06 | 41.2 10/03} 52.2 |152.6 30/01| 33.4 1/10; — 
November 74.7 | 56.0 | 65.3 |100.9 27/01| 42.0 1/04} 58.9 |161.5. 17/03| 35.5 6/10| — 
December 81.0 |, 60.7 | 70.8 |107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10} 59.9 |168.3 20/04| 39.1 2/10) — 
a SIC Se ad pieeY, 
Averages 73.0 | 55.0 | 64.0 — —_ _— — _ _ 
Year { Extremes | — | — | — |1o79 ; 72.6 [171.1 29.9 = 
20/12/04 31/8/08 4/1/04 29/7/08 
*17 and 18, 1899. t 1/99 and 1/09. + 29/1898 and 18/1902. 
- HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. e 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
‘18a aglcelse1 #2 > hee. (eee 
Month: | d4| 88/63] 32 [ees] 32 | 32 | 988 (228/68 
| op } 3 2 25Q az 
Ao ne ga ag go* as Ag aa aes 33 
No. of yrs. over which . : a 
Ecard onlextondciliee 14 14 35 35 35 35 35 14 
January De De. 56 45 | 0.34 3 | 2.17 1879} nil ~ * | 1.74 28/79) — 2.0 
February «| 54 63 48 | 0.32 2 | 2.30 1883} nil + | 0.90 10/83) — 1.8 
March ve}, 85: 62 48 | 0.75 4 | 4.50 1896] nil t | 153 17/76} — | 3.8 
April melenes: 70 54 | 1.64 7 4.97 1882] 0.05 | | 2.62 30/04) — | 82 
May wl 74 81 63 | 5.03 | 14 | 12.13 1879] 0.98 1903] 2.80 20/79] — | 11.2 
June PrAie ALAS) 83 74 | 6.66 | 16 |12.11 1890} 2.16 1877} 2.65 16/00) — |11.4 
July Spay 62) 81 72 | 6.36 | 16 | 10.90 1902] 2.42 1876] 3.00 4/91) — {12.1 
August 76 79 68 | 5.70 | 17 | 10.33 1882} 0.46 1902) 2.79 7/03] — | 10.3 
September ... 70 76 64 S183! leek 7.72 1903| 0.69 1877] 1.73 23/09} — | 8.2 
October 64° | 75 56 | 2.08} 11 7.87 1890] 0.49 1892] 1.388 15/10; — | 51 
November 67 62 52 | 0.78 6 | 2.12 1880} nil 1891] 1.11 30/03) — | 3.9 
December 52 56 46 (| 0.55 4 | 3.05 1888} nil 1886] 1.72 1/88) — 2.6 
Totals -— -- — |33.54 | 114 — _ — — | 80.6 
Year , Averages 63 SS = _— = = — — _— _ 
Extremes ...) — 83 45 — _ 13 nil -—-{-— 
5/79 § 4/7/91 
* 1888, 1894, and 1897. __ + 1885, 1891, 1896, and 1903. _—‘ ¢ 1877, 1884, and 1886. _|| 1890 and 1894, 


§ January, February, March, November, and December, various years. 


THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA, 111 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR ADELAIDE, S.A. 
LAT. 34° 56’ §., LONG. 138° 35’ E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
| BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 
| sSan3% 2 2 ¢g 
| Sask eal Wind. fe 125/85] 4 
SAVE GS 63 Sq l/ogo. 
fSuhas Mean Ge (ogiaee) Of 
| Month. 8°: 85 de] Greatest Hourly 42 | 38 223/28 
| wane ;| Number of |"p,.,,.”| Total | Prevailing] a ¢ et © |) (OF) 
| 2388) Milesin "o, | Miles. | Direction.| $5 | 9:5 138 Als 
¥ opose sure. Zw 2°g 7, 
i ON Hast CBE TY: || ibs.) a3 Suis 
No. of yrs. over which i cs 
| observation extends 54 33 33 33 33 41 39 | 43 | 29 
| ganuary oy 29.913 758 19/99 | 0.37 8,201 | SW&S 8.99 2.3 3.5 7.5 
| February ... ae 29.952 691 22/96 0.31 6,953 | SwW&s 7.35 2.0 3.4 7.2 
| March AR oer 30.039 592 12/85 |) 0.26 903 |S WtoSH| 5.80 2.2 | 4.0 6.8 
j April pea ‘ 30.117 773 10/96 | 0.24 6,377 | Swe&sSt] 3.41 1.6 | 5.0 Bye 
| May one ee 30,123 760 9/80} 0.21 6,293 | NEtoN 1.99 Life Ot 1.6 
| June aie Bs 30.096 750 12/78 | 0.27 6,775 | NEtoN 1,23 2.2 | 6.2 1.2 
} July sea & 30,133 674 25/82 | 0.26 6,897 | NEtoN 1,29 1.6 5.8 1.2 
| August BC Bs 30.100 773 «31/97 | 0.29 7,333 | NEtoNt| 1.85 2.2 5.7 1.8 
September ... wa 30.042 720 2/87 | 0.32 7,469 INE &SW)i| 2.63 2.4 5.2 2.7 
October 35 29,995 768 28/98 | 0.36 8,161 |SW&NEIL 4.73 3.5 4.9 3.7 
November 29.974 677 2/04 | 0.36 7,836 |WSW to S| 6.56 4.0 4.5 5.5 
December 29.920 675 12/91 | 0.36 8,190 |WSWtoS| 8.41 2.8 3.8 6.9 
Totals = a = a oS 54.44 | 28.6 — | 49.8 
Year | Averages 30.034 _ 0.30 7,282 sw — — 48 | — 
Extremes ... — R780 2% — _ = = ee 
: * 10/4/96; 31/8/97. + With tendency N E. t With tendency S W. || Equal. 
| TEMPERATURE. 
| Mean Extreme Shade 2. Extreme He S 
| Temperature. Temperature. 2 ‘A Temperature. pers 
ae Mean|M Oe imines |inownt 1a 8 
| ean| Mean : 05 ighes owes ae 
| Max. | Min. Mean) Highest. Lowest. | & in Sun. on Grass. p 3 E 
| No. of yrs. over which i 
| observation extends | 4 | 54 | 54 54 5A 54 33 50 37 
| January ooo ...| 86.6 | 61.7 | 74.2 |116.3 26/58} 45.1 21/84} 71.2 |180.0 18/82] 36.5 14/79] 70.9 
| ; February ... ...| 86.1 | 61.9 | 74.0 |113.6 12/99] 46.4 13/05) 67.2 |170.5 10/00} 36.7 24/78} 70.9 
a) March sae ...| 80.9 | 58.9 | 69.9 |108.0 12/61 | 44.8 —/57| 63.2 |174.0 17/83] 33.8 27/80] 68.2 
fl: April vee ...| 73.3 | 54.6 | 64.0 | 98.0 10/66) 39.6 15/59} 58.4 |155.0 1/83 | 30.3 27/08| 64.0 
i May ees ...| 65.3 | 50.0 | 57.7 | 88.3 5/66) 36.9 t 51.4 |148.2 12/79 | 25.9 10/91) 59.0 
| June ave -.| 60.2: | 46.6 | 53.4 | 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76 | 43.5 |138.8 18/79 | 24.5 20/79] 54.7 
July ee ...| 58.6 | 44.4 | 51.5 | 74.0 11/06] 32.0 24/08] 42.0 |134.5 26/90} 25.0 17/90] 52.2 
| August eae ...| 61.8 | 45.8} 53.8 | 82.0 25/62] 32.3 17/59} 49.7 |140.0 31/92] 23.5 7/88} 53.3 
a) September ... .| 66.2 | 47.7 | 57.0 | 90.7 23/82} 32.7 4/58] 58.0 |160.5 23/82] 26.2 15/08| 56.4 
q| October aes .| 72.5 | 51.3 | 61.9 |100.5 30/59) 36.0 —/57} 64.5 |158.8 19/82] 28.5 7/96] 60.7 
; November 78.8 | 55.3 | 67.0 |113.5 21/65] 40.8 2/09] 72.7 |166.9 20/78} 31.5 2/09] 65.2 
| December 83,5 | 58.8 | 71.1 /114.2 14/76 | 43.0 t 71.2 |175.7 7/99] 32.5 4/84] 68.6 
4| [Enea pone 
| Averages 72.8 | 53.1 | 62.9 _ — _ _— — 62.0 
| Menineicmes Cine | | ines 32.0 80.0 23.5 a 
26/1/58 24/7/08 18/1/82 7/8/88 
| * Taken at Lighthouse at entrance to Port River. + 26/1895; 24/1904. 16/1861; 4/1906. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
[aclec\.5lse1 22 Bedceey lame ge 
Month. GA) 23| 23] sa ieee) $3 ae hn [235/43 
ea)e5| 5s |S ieee] £2 | 82 | B58 (289)92 
Es HA An) oF 
OMe) RE Ag |ss"| os “3 ga? Rass 
No. of yrs. over which 
laneonvationlextonds 43 43 43 54 54 54 54 54 _ 39 
January | 42 59 33 | 0.81 5 3.28 1870] nil * 12.30 2/89} — 4 
February c w-| 44 56 37 0.57 3 3.10 1858] nil + | 181 5/90} — 5 
March es| 49 58 40 1.15 6 4.60 1878| nil t | 3.50 5/78] — 10 
April A =| DS 72 44 1.83 | 10 5.65 1889} 0.09 1888] 3.15 5/60} — 13 
May ove ee) 10) 76 58 2.82 14 7.75 1875| 0.20 1891/2.47 5/75) — 15 
June aon vel 8 84 70 3.01. 17 6.02 1887} 0.42 1886 | 1.45 25/84) — 15 
July ove eh 18 87 72 2:59) 17 5.38 1865) 0.36 1899] 1.75 10/65} — 17 
August we elie OD 77 65 2.38 | 16 5.59 1909} 0.68 1860] 1.44 31/03}. — 16 
September ... A [bs8} 72 54 1.78 | 14 3.67 1877} 0.45 1896} 1.42 25/93} — 15 
October S 54 67 44 E7Oo\ | 12 3.83 1870} 0.31 1888} 2.24 16/08} — 12 
) November 48 57 38 1.05 8 2.76 1909} 0.04 1885| 1.88 28/58} — 7 
} December 43 50 33 0.84 6 3.98 1861 nil 1904] 1.32 2/61) — 4 
Totals — _— — |20.62 |'128 _ — — — | 133 
Year Averages ...) 56 se Fae = = = aaa me => }]— 
Extremes ...). — 87 33 = Sale del D nil — }|-— 
: 5/75 5/3/78 


E2 


* 1878, 1906. + 1860, etc. +1859, etc. § January, February, March, and December, various years. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
LAT. 27° 28’ S., LONG. 153° 2’ E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 137 F2. 


BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLMAR DAYS. 
saci, ed Pral| 
eA. . S OO lh SA > a Ral ie 
Beak ag Wind. if a3 Bb |e ia g 
gAslog 7 = ae |Ag|gE7 OF 
Month, 6a 348! Greatest | Mean | 422 | x8 l4c8lug 
Sectare oF mnilexor Geely Total | Prevailing) a& oS | as q 2A 
4° 2G“) Miles in eee Miles. | Direction.) $3 | A 1S°3) 
___|B2aGz | one day. | ihe 2 | a 
No. of yrs. over which pes — 
observation extends om sie aes, ae ee ¥. ue Bie. ihe 4 ~ ie eee 
January 99.869 — = = BE 5 87 _- 6.2 | — 
February 29.890 — = — SE 5 v2 ==) C2 ie 
March 29.953 — -- — Ss 4.58 — 6.0 — 
April 30.047 — } = — ) Si68 ea) bein ee 
May 30,095 _ => = 5 2.62 = 4.9 oe) 
June 30.054 = , o— — S & W 1.89 = 4.3 aa 
July 30.063 == — _ S&W 257 =") 38.8) ee 
August & 30.086 — — —_ S&S Wi dao | 8:0 aie 
September ... 30.027 — 4 =) |ne tS 3.33 — 3:9 ee 
October 29,995 = — — | N&NE] 4.87 al 4 Oro ieee 
November 29.960 _ —_ — NE&E | 5.40 = 6.2) 00) ae 
December 29.888 _ — — NE&i 6.27 — 5. Nia 
‘Totals = 48.61 = teal i 
Year } Averages 29.993 = oe — (|S'ilyto Bly} — == Mito.0 = 
Iixtremes ..; = = bs oH 
TEMPERATURE. 
co 
Mean Extreme Shade wee Wxtreme pe) 3 
Temperature. Temperature. 2 % Temperature. pret 
q i] 
Month. 2s 7 ewe 
Mean] Mean|,, : Ao | Highest | Lowest |$¢e 
Max.| Min. Mean| Highest. Lowest. o in Sun. on Grass. D 298 
No. of yrs. over which é y 2 
observation extends ss ee : o28 mu at = us Be 
January 85.4 | 68.9 | 77.2 |108.9 14/02|58.8 4/93] 50.1 162.7 20/89} 49.9 4/93) — 
February 84.4 | 68.5 | 76.4 |101.9 11/04 | 58.7 % 43.2 165.2 6/02) 49.3 9/89) — 
Mareh 82.1 | 66.5 | 74.3 | 96.8 16/88] 55.6 30/95} 41.2 |160.0 1/87 | 46.0 28/02} — 
April 78.7 | 61.5 | 70.1 | 95.2 t 48.6 17/00| 46.6 }150.1 1/08} 37.0 17/00) — 
May 73.4 | 55.4 | 64.4 | 88.8 18/97} 41.3 24/99] 47.5 147.0 1/05| 29.8 8/97) — 
June 69.1 | 50.6 | 59.8] 81.5 6/06] 86.3 29/08| 45.2 133.9 6/06 | 25.4. 23/88; — 
July 68.1 | 47.8 | 58.0 | 83.4 28/98 | 36.1 t 47.3 |134.4 29/89) 23.9. 11/90) — 
August a 71.2 | 49.9 | 60.6 | 87.6 28/07 | 37.4 6/87} 50.1 |140.7 30/88 | 27.1. 9/99} — 
September 75.6 | 54.7 | 65.2 | 90.2 20/04) 40.7 1/96 | 49.5 |155.5° 26/03 | 30.4 1/89} — 
October 79.9 | 59.8 | 69.9 |101.4 18/93] 43.3 3/99] 58.1 |156.5 31/89| 34.9 8/89] — 
November 8216 | 63.9 | 73.2 |105.4 18/98) 48.5 2/05) 56.9 |162.3 7/89] 38.8 1/05} — 
December 85.2) 67.3 | 76.2 |105.9 26/93] 57.0 16/90} 48.9 |159.5 23/89] 49.1 3/94) — 
Gon 4 BveraEes «| 78.0 | 59.5 | 68.8 _— — — — = = 
Iextremes...| — _— .- A 36.1 72.8 |165.2 23.9 = 
14/1/02 ll 6/2/10 11/7/90 
* 10-11/04. + 9/96 and 5/03. t 12/94 and 2/96. || 12/7/94 and 2/7/96. 
~ HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND Diw. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew 
: 4 42 ao race) iP en 4 Nose 
Mouth. 1 gd/'$a| o3| ga laaql  g2 gs | $25 (228 28 
Sd) me) FS) Sales Sa oa sos |Sac) ae 
oO qa yea “ Sears HO Hes aa a6 os 
a3 A|e os a ie) AD 
No of yrs. over which] — ; ¥ = a 
observation extends| 74 ot RG pe PE Y BD a 
January 65 79 53 6.68 | 14 |27.72 1895] 0.61 1882 /18.31 21/87) — =_ 
February 69 82 55 6.72 | 14 40.39 1893) 0.77 1904 | 8.36 16/93} — — 
March 72 85 56 6.15 | 16 34.04 1870) 958 1868 |11.18 14/08} — — 
April 72 79 60 | 3.74] 13 | 15.28 1867) 0.04 1897 | 393 20/92} -— — 
May %5 85 64 | 3.00] 10 | 13.85 1876] 0.00 1846 | 5.62 9/79) — _— 
June 5 82 68 2.59 8 14.03 1873} 0.02 1895 | 6.01 9/93) — a 
July 73 so 67 | 2.34 8 8.46 1889] 0.00 1841 | 3.54 tL.) — = 
August 5 71 80 65 2.3% 7 14.67 1879} v.00 * 4.89 12/87) — = 
September ... 65 16 47 2.10 8 5.43 1886} 0.10 1907 | 2.46 2/94) — _ 
October 61 72 52 | 2.69] 10 9.99 1882] 0.14 1900 | 1.95 20/89} — — 
November 59 71 53, | 3.70} 10 | 10.43 1846] 0.00 1842 | 4.46 16/86; — _ 
December 61 67 52 | 5.177} 12 | 13.97 1910] 0.35 1865 | 6.60 28/71) — => 
( Totals _— _— — |47.25 | 130 | = a oS — 
Year { Averages 68 =< = a = = — = 
Extremes ....) — 35 47 — = 0.00 18.3 = = 
2/1893 + 21/1/87 


* 1862, 1869, 1880. 


— signifies no record kept 
+ 5/1846, 7/1841, 8/1862, 1869, 1880. 


14/1842. 


+ 15/76, 16/89. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
LAT. 33° 52’ S., LONG. 151° 12’ H.. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 146 Fv. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


sacr ¢ me 2 
ES SS Wind. 2 ce as retail 
gecoas ce | a=) S28, 
neues M R a| 85/028 
Month. | Sr 34 ¢ 2| Greatest Baas Total “ft a, | ss 48 as 
SaHo | Number of Paes eagles Prevailing| g¢3 eo | oes °A 
He Seb) Miles in pe > | Direction. g5 OF WS eho 
oosnn da sure. | mean. A ee 
ARN, Gg} CNe Gay. | (ihs.) aS aa 
No. of yrs. over which : | 
observation extends e ee sh | ae 3 e koe fa f 
January es ae 29.904 721 «(1/71 0.38 8,322 NE 5.30 4.7 5.9 1.9 
February... Ae 29.948 871 12/69 0.35 7,214 NE 4.22 4.0 6.1 1.2 
March of ae 30.023 943 20/70 0.26 6,915 NE 3.60 4.0 5.7 1.7 
April aie ss 30.079 803 6/82 0.24 6,336 NE 2.49 4.1 5 2.5 
May es ay 30.068 758 6/98 0.23 6,475 Ww 1.58 3.6 4.9 Soh 
June ra aes 30.063 712 7/00 0.381 7,229 W 1.26 2.3 4.8 3.3 
July APD pe 30.081 930 17/79 0.29 7,363 W 1.20 2.6 4.3 4.2 
August oAn chy 30.076 756 22/72 0.28 7,126 Ww 1.50 5) 4.1 4.5 
September .., fi 30.015 964 6/74 0.32 7,345 W 2.50 4.2 4.4 3.5 
October on ae 29.972 926 4/72 0.35 8,010 NE 3.81 5.0 5.0 2.1 
November ... eer 29,955 720 13/68 0.36 7,833 NE 4.68 5.6 5.6 1.5 
December .., as 29.887 938 3/84 0.56 §,208 NE 5.28 5.7 5.6 1.8 
Rotalsn: | .|bi— xe NO ee — 37.42 | 493 | — | 313 
Year Averages ...| 30.006 = 31 | 7,448 NE — _ &1 _ 
Extremes ... = 964 6/9/74 — | | 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean Extréme Shade + Extreme 389 
Temperature. Temperature. 2 i Temperature. muse 
Month. o¢ ae 
Mean|Mean a S| Highest Lowest |$ ae 
Max.| Min, |Mean| Highest.) Lowest. | © in Sun. | on Grass. | ao 
No. of yrs. over which . : 
observation extends 52 pe 52 2 52 52 52 52 ue 
January 5 ...| 78.3 | 64.9 | 71.6 |108.5 13/96 | 51.2 14/65} 57.3 160.9 13/96 | 44.2 18/97) 71.4 
February ... ...| 77.2 | 64.8 | 71.0 |101.0 19/66} 49.3 28/63] 51.7 162.1 16/98] 43.4 25/91} 71.9 
March ar ...| 75.4 | 63.0 | 69.2 102.6 3/69] 48.8 14/86} 53.8 |172.3 4/89} 42.3. 13/93 | 71.0 
April es 70.9 | 58.2 | 64.6] 89.0 4/0S | 44.6 27/64 38.0 13/92 | 68.4 
May a 65.0 | 52.0] 58.5 | 83.5. 1/59} 40.2. 22/59 30.9 17/88] 64.2 
June At 60.4 | 48.2 | 54.4] 74.7 24/72) 38.1 29/62 28.7 30/95 | 59.9 
July * 58.9 | 45.6 | 52.3 | 74.9 17/71 | 35.9 12/90 24.0 4/93 | 57.3 
August 62.2 | 47.5 | 54.9] 82.0 31/84| 36.8 3/72 27.7 30/95 | 57.6 
September ...| 66.3 | 51.3] 58.9 | 91.1 24/07 | 40.8 18/64 30.1 17/05 | 60.0 
October aye ...| 71.0] 55.8 | 63.4 | 99.7 19/98 | 43.3 2/99 96 | 32.7 9/05} 63.3 
November ..,. ...| 74.2 | 59.6 | 66.9 }102.7 21/78) 45.8 1/05) 56.5 |158.5 28/99) 38.8 1/05] 66.9 
December ... ...| 77.2 | 62.8] 70:0 107.5 31/04} 49.3. 2/59) 58.2 |171.5 4/88 | 42.2 8/75 | 69.6 
Year (evorecss ...| 69.8 | 56.2] 63.0) = — - — _ = 65.1 
Extremes...) — _ — {108.5 35.9. 72.6 |172.3 24.0 = 
13/1/96 12/7/90 . 4/3/89 4/7/93 
* Taken at Fort Denison. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. : 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
Bod nlou ae eS se 42) OF 
Month. eg|@d|8e|aqlzeqal 8a aq 83, |$55| 23 
S42) a2) es! $2 isha ee 33. cOs o°CA)] aa 
We i} oS | ye le od eq 292A ad af 
Solmga| ga] ae Oh Fem} He a9 aa os 
aq AIA os a ie} <9) as 
No. of yrs.over which] -- : 
observation extends 52 52 52 52 52 2 52 52 51 51 
January BA) eal 70 78 60 3.44.| 14.1]10.49 1883] 0.42 1888 | 3.75 22/63) 0.002} 1.1 
February... SATS: 1 60 4.69 | 14.1/18.56 1873] 0.34 1902 | 8.90 25/73] 0.003] 1.4 
March ork ee! | of 59 85 63 5.13 | 15.3]18.70 1870} 042 1876 | 5.66 25/90] 0.007} 2.9 
April ave -..| 78 87 64 §.27 | 13.4| 24.49 1861] 0.06 1868 | 7.52 29/60] 0.022] 6.3 
May — Real) oho 90 66 5.02 | 15.7| 20.87 1889] 0.21 1885 | 8.36 28/89] 0.030] 7.3 
June oe con feta’) 89 68 5.28 | 12.9] 16.30 1885] 0.19 1904 | 5.17 16/84] 0.022] 54 
July Ox ere] eT 88 66 4.62-| 12.2/13.21 1900} 0.12 1862 | 5.72 28/08} 0.024] 6.8 
August : ales 84 64 3.21 | 11.6] 14.89 1889] 0.04 1885 | 5.33 2/60] 0.021] 5.7 
September ... Beal) 10) 719 60 2.91 | 12.2) 14.05 1879} 0.08 1862 | 5.69 10/79] 0.008] 3.4 
October hae dani easte! 7 55 2.86 | 12.7] 10.81 1902; 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02} 0.004] 1.6 
November ... 2.2|, (68) 719 54 2.94 | 12.6] 9.88 1865] 0.19 1910 | 4.23 19/00] 0.006} 2.7 
December ... =.=. 68 77 58 2.60 | 12.8) 8.47 1910] 0.45 1876 | 4.75 13/10] 0.002} 1.0 
Totals Be Osea — — |47.95 | 158.9 Coane ES 0.151 | 45.5 
Year; Averages ...| 73 — = = — = = ES 
Extremes ...| — 90 55 = — |24.49 0. 8.90 = _— 
; t 4/1861 8/1885 95/2/73 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. _ 
LAT. 37° 50’ §., LONG. 144° 59' E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 115 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


Sy oS oh #4 aS 
Sn siog Wind. Bo | Bap eal 
Oo Gm e a os ox8 Sq | og} oO. 
a8 aes = 3 Aa|s ae 
PAS RaS Mean AS a| 8&5) 0e8 
Month. 6.- 80 eh) Greatest youn 48 |Se/ 43) u8 
oh <2 <|Number of rsd Total | Prevailing] as a | a | SA 
HOP Sas] Milesin sure, | Miles. | Direction. $a Sa $3 |S 
me ST ES| oneday. | dps.) | a5 Ses 
No. of yrs. over which) P “iy Ry 
observation extends | = ba a ss ra <3 = oe 
January ar ee 29.912 583 10/97 | 0.29 7,345 |SW,SH 6.32 _— 5.1 — 
February... + 99.961 566 8/68 0.28 6,441 |SW,SE 5.00 _ 5.1 — 
March + | «| 30.039 677 9/81 0.22 6,398 |SW,SH 3.86 -- 5.5 _ 
April ase ee 30.101 597 ~=—-7/68 0.19 5,719 |S W,N W) 2.34 — 5.9 — 
May a bia 30,104 693 12/65 0.19 5,958 | NW,NE| 1.46 — 6.5 _— 
June oy baal 30.076 761 13/76 0.24 6461 | NW,NE} 1.11 — 6.7 _ 
July baa neal 30.097 755 $/74 0.23 6,482 | NW,NE 4 1.05 _— 6.3 — 
August san «| 80.065 637 14/75 | 0.26 6,882 | NW,NE| 1.47 — 6.3 = 
September ... Seal 30.000 617 11/72 0.29 7,108 }|NW,SW) 2.27 _ 6.1 Bae = 
October re baa 29.964 899 5/66 0.29 7,377 |S W, N W |). 3.25 — 6.0 - 
November ... era 29.952 734 13/66 | 0.29 7,083 |SW,SE 4.48 — §.9 | — 
December ... ++| 29.898 655 1/75 | 0.30 7,503 |SW, SE} 5.69 _— S.6sae 
( Totals # = = = = — | 38.30 | — | =i] — 
Year+ Averages ... 30.014 — 0.26 6,730 |S W, N W _ — 5.9 =< 
lisxtremes 1.) — 899 5/10/66 |_ — S eS = = 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean Extreme Shade + Extreme B38 
Temperature. Temperature. g ® Temperature. ese 
Month. a ga She amiPRt ii re 5 
Mean| Mean . AS ighes owes : 
Max.| Min. |Mean HiSpess. TAO WORE | Hk in Sun. | on Grass. |” £6 
No. of yrs. over which| e 
observation extends |. 00°, | 52“! 55 55 55 51 2 
January a ...| 78.3 | 56.6 | 67.5 {111.2 14/62) 42.0 28/85 | 69.2 |178.5 14/62) 30.2 28/85} — 
February... ...| 77.8 | 56.6 | 67.2 {109.5 7/01] 40.3 9/65| 69.2 |167.5 15/70| 30.9 6/91 
March his «| 74.9 | 54.5 | 64.7 |105.56 2/93) 37.1 17/84] 68.4 |164.5 1/68 | 28.9 S a 
April Naa ...| 68.5 | 50.7 | 59.6 | 94.0 6/65! 34.8 24/88 ) 59.2 |152.0 8/61) 25.0 23/97] — 
May Bis ..| 61.5 | 46.6] 54.1 | 83.7 7/05] 31.3 26/95) 52.4 |142.6 2/59| 23.2 21/97); — 
June Me «| 56.8 | 43.9 | 50.4 | 72.2 1/07] 28.0 11/66} 44.2 |129.0 11/61) 20.4 17/95} — 
July arts ...| 55.4 | 41.5 | 48:5 | 68.4 24/78] 27.0 21/69} 41.4 |125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03) — 
August nae ...| 58.7 | 43.2 | 50.9] 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63} 48.7 |187.4 29/69 | 21.3 14/02) — 
September ... ...| 62.5 | 45.4 | 53.9 | 82.38 30/07 | 81.1 16/08} 51.2 |142.1 20/67 | 24.7. 13/07} — 
October uae ...| 66.9 | 48.1 | 57.5 | 96.1 30/85 | 32.1 3/71} 64.0 |154.3 28/68] 25.9 3/71) — 
November ... «| 71:5 | 51.0 | 61.2 |105.7 27/94) 36.5 2/96} 69.2 |159.6 29/65| 24.6 2/96} — 
December ... ...| 75.49) 53.7 | 64.5 |110.7 15/76] 40.0 4/70! 70.7 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 1/04): — 
Averages ...| 67.3 | 49.3 | 58.3 = _ = = = a 
Year Laeaned | utente ig 27.0 84.2 |178.5 20.4 
14/1/62 21/7/69 14/1/62 17/6/95 
* 17/1884 and 20/1897. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. / 
See oie oe. mee ees Be gel 28 
Month | ga/88/88|gelaeg g2 | 92 | S69 |geaiGe 
Sas | SS 6 Saal)  f6 He RaA jes) Se 
SiRF] AR) AS [Ss"| os s | of |Patlge 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends | °° 58 53 pp 58 BS bo 52 ay ae 
January ret wel 64 73 52 | 1.88 8 5.68 1904] 0.04 1878] 2.97 9/97) — | — 
February... sea OD 75 53 1.69 it 6.24 1904] 0.03 1870| 2.14 7/04) — = 
March Ee men otOd) 78 59 9.11 8 6.36 1874] 0.18 1859] 3.05 15/78) — —_ 
April nee Poet 83 62 2.341 10 6.71 1901} 0.33 1908} 4.50 22/86) — _— 
May ‘cb weet 86 69 2.14 | 12 4.31 1862} 0.45 1901] 1.85 7/9F) — = 
June ret -.| 80 88 73 2.10 | 14 4.51 -1859| 0.73 1877| 1.74 21/04) — — } 
July ee cer. (60. 88 74 1.85.) 13 7.02 1891} 0.57 1902] 2.71 12/91) — — 
August es Oo ena} 81 65 1.82} 14 | 3.59 1909} 0.48 1903] 1.87 17/81) — — 
September ... re eb 81 63 2.34 | 14 5.87 1870) 0.52 1907) 2.62 12/80) — _ 
October Feit vee, - 70 79 63 2.66 | 13 7.61 1869} 0.57 1895| 3.00 17/69) — — 
November ... eh Bota} 75 53 2.21 | 10 5.05 1881} 0.25 1895} 2.57 16/76) — — 
December ... aaa 75 49 2.26 9 7.18 1863] 0.11 1904] 2.62 28/07) — — 
Totals coef = — |25.40 | 132 _ _— _ — |— 
Year ;Averagés ...| 71 = = os <= = — _ a _ 
Extremes ...| — | 88 | 49 | — | — | 7.61 -| 0.08 4.50 = 
‘ 10/69 2/70 22/4/86> 


— signifies no record kept. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR HOBART, TASMANIA. 
LAT. 42° 53’ S., LONG. 147° 20’ H. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 160 FT. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


sarc a S 
Seah | Wind. SC ed Se 
Sat (Se) aq Org: |) Oz 
ene. as a8 |Ag| s2/5¢ 
Month, Sei 524¢| Greatest on 42 | 3s) < LO ees 
Se Eo S| Numberof| 42") Total |Prevailing] a8 | al | 2A 
oO 8 = -_| Pres- = BRR eee ae on | atl o 
ae | Miles in te Miles. | Direction. om ZH| oo s 
Qsnd one day. | (p55 as a 
No. of yrs. over which oe ue ai Se, ey, 
observation extends Le aM ey ay as 
January 29.849 _ 0.51 — SE,NW —_ _ 63 | — 
February 29.939 | — 0.51 os NW,SE — — 5.4 — 
March 29.965 j — 0.51 — NW,SE — _ 5.2 — 
April 29.977 — 0.47 — NW,SE _ — 6.5 = 
May 30.037 = 0.47 — NW — — 6.8 _ 
June 29.976 _— 0.43 _- NW — —_ 6.6 — 
July 29.955 = 0.43 _ NW — — 6.6 _ 
August Fy 29.986 — 0.51 _— NW —_— — 6.0 aa 
September ... as 29.872 _— 0.63 — NW,SE — ~= 5.2) — 
October se aes 29.833 — 0.63 — NW,SE _ + 5.2 _ 
November B 29.833 _ 0.63 = NW,SE _ _ 5.9 — 
December 29.793 — 0.63 _ NW,SE — — | 69'| — 
Totals = - _ — ey _ _ = i 
Year } Averages 29.918 = 0.55 NW,SE —_ HON 
Extremes ... = = S: = =e a 
TEMPERATURE. 
a) 
Mean Extreme Shade RB Extreme 323 
Temperature. Temperature. = 3 Temperature. e $e 
3 
Month. og : oO 
Mean|Mean é mi Highest Lowest |S ge 
Max.| Min. |Mean Highest. Lowest, | Of in Sun. | on Grass, D ae 
No. of yrs. over which em 
observation extends ot 27 aT aT 27 at a7 230 
January un | 70.9 | 53.2 | 62.0 |105.0 1/00} 40.3 2/06] 64.7 |160.0 t 30.6,» 1897} — 
February... «| 71.1 | 53.0 | 62:1 |104.4 12/99| 39.0 20/87] 65.4 |165.0 24/98] 28.3 1887] — 
March 5 ..-| 68.0 | 50.6 | 59.3} 97.5 7/91 | 36.0 31/05} 61.5 {147.5 1/06] 27.5 30/02) — 
April ass ...| 63.0 | 47.8 | 55.4 | 82.4 6/88} 33.3 24/88} 49.1 |138.5 12/05 | 25.0 1886} — 
May Soiree «| 57.6 | 43.5 | 50.6 | 75.3 3/88 | 29.2 20/02.) 46.1 {128.0 1889] 20.0 19/02} — 
June aoe «.| 52.8 | 41.4] 47.1] 69.2 1/07] 29.5 26/02] 39.7 |122.0 192/94] 21.0 6/87] — 
July 52.1 | 39.4 | 45.8 | 65.4 15/98] 27.7 11/95] 37.7 |118.7 19/96 | 18.7 16/86} — 
August é 55.0 | 41.1 | 48.0 | 71.5 17/02) 30.5 4/97} 41.0 |129.0 1887] 20.1 7/09} — 
September ... 58.5 | 42.9 | 50.7 | 79.5 * 81.0 16/97| 48.5 {134.0 7/94] 22.7 1886] — 
October 62.6 | 45.3 | 54.0 | 86.0 29/07} 32.0 12/89) 54.0 |146.0 1885 | 23.8 $ Tae 
November 66.4 | 48.2 | 57.3 | 98.0 23/88] 37.0 t 61.0 |151.8 7/09} 26.0 1/08} — 
December 69.0 | 50.8 | 59.9 |105.2 30/97] 38.0 3/06} 67.2 |156.0 18/05| 27.2 1886} — 
Averages ...| 62.3 | 46.4 | 54.4 _ _— — — — _ 
ees ee hand on.7 17.5 |165.0 18.7 — 
30/12/97 11/7/95 24/2/98 16/7/86 
a Records only continuous since 1896. 
* 30/91 and 17/97. | 24/84, 13/87, 11/85, and 7/00. t 5/86 and 13/05. $1886 and 1899. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
2, Boe rae > # 2/8 
Month. ag] oq Gg ag |4e, vl re $3. age aa 
& as ES es l|aA-s er st BOS $0q q 
Sé|m9| 59) 8a\sQs oa oq $ sc) 8.5 
Fo |ga| Sa] ao |ous HO HS HGRA jaAw! oR 
faa} si [90 os = oes 4°) Ss 
No. of yrs. over which ae a 
observation extends| 16 18 16 21:86 By ae TONGAN: ® 
January | 63 72 55 1.85 9 5.91 1893] 0.03 1841 | 2.59 30/05] — — 
‘February... a) 64 76 51 1.48 8 9.15 1854] 0.07 4647 | 1.60 22/03; — _ 
March 4B «| 68 76 62 1.61 9 7.60 1854) 002 1843] 1.45 1/83) — —_ 
April aes Peale 84 61 1.81 | 10 6.50 1909} 0.07 1904 | 5.02 20/09} -— — 
May deo mae 78) 85 68 1.80 | 12 6.37 1905} 0,10 1843 | 1.62 31/05} — _ 
June nes) no ee 92 75 9.21 | 13 8.15 1889] 0.22 1852} 4.11 14/89} — — 
July ox «| 80 88 13 QA V1 5.98 1849] 0.30 1850} 1.56 8/94) — — 
August ° Pep paths) 82 70 1.81] 13 |10.16 1858) 0.23 1854 | 2.28 13/90) — _ 
September a| 74 82 65 2.10 | 14 7.14 1844| 0.39 1847 | 1.57 24/85} — _ 
October in eas) OSes |) TD 60 218 | 14 6.67 1906] 0.26 1850] 2.58 4/06) — => 
November .., uf) 63 76 53 2.54) 12 8.92 1849] 0.16 1868 | 3.70 30/85} — _ 
December ... . «| 59 73 51 nici hel eee 9.00 1875} 0.11 1842 | 2.27 27/07) — — 
Totals «| — => — {23.38 | 138 Cn = ae aa a 
Year ; Averages Ui 8 — = — 2S Ave oh = a aoe 
Extremes ...) — 92 51 —_ _— f 0 _ — 
8/1858 3/1843 20/4/09 


— Signifies no record kept. 
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SECTION IV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


1. Numbers Enumerated.—As the estimates of population depend on the Census, 
the recent Census, viz., that of the 3rd April, 1911, is first referred to. The Census for 
the whole of the Australian Commonwealth was taken as for the night between the 2nd 
and the 3rd of April, 1911, and was the first Census under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act 1905, which provides for the enumeration of 
the whole of Australia being dealt with from one centre instead of each State being 
responsible for its own count as on previous occasions. The numbers recorded in the 
several States and Territories of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911, 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


States and Territories. Males Females. Persons. 
States— } 
New South Wales ay: 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 
Victoria .. a ee 655,591 659,960 1,315)551: 
Queensland rae a 329,506 276,307 605,813 
South Australia ... “be 207,358 201,200 408,558_ 
Western Australa Bae 161,565 120,549 282,114 
Tasmania df dae 97,591 93,620 191,211 
Territories— 
Northern Territory oe 2,734 576 3,310 
Federal Capital Territory . 992 722 1,714 
Total Commonwealth eed 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 


2. Growth during Last Three Decennia.—The total increase of population of the 
Commonwealth between the Census of 31st March, 1901, and that of 3rd April, 1911, 
was 681,204, of which 335,107 were males and 346,097 were females, as compared 
with a total increase of 599,409, comprising 273,889 males and 325,520 females, for 
the preceding ten years. The population of each sex enumerated at the Census of 3rd 
April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, 1901, and 3rd April, 1911, was as follows :-— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH AT LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


Date of Census. Males. Females. Persons. *Masculinity. 
8rd April, 1881 ' set a 1,214,913 1,035,281 2,250,194 117.35 
5th April, 1891 _ con veel 1,704,039 1,470,353 3,174,392 115.89 
31st March, 1901 6 eats 1,977,928 1,795,873 3,773,801 110.14 
8rd April, 1911 po pe 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 107,99 


* Number of males per 100 females. 
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The increases in the populations of the several States during the past three decennia 
have been as follow :-— 


DECENNIAL INCREASES IN THE TOTAL POPULATION. 


1881-1891. 1891-1901. | 1901-1911. 
| 
State. 

Numerical.| Per cent. | Numerical.| Percent. | Numerical.| Per cent. 
N.S. Wales* vee) UBT4, 129 49.90 230,892 20.54 293,602 21.67 
Victoria ...| 278,274 32.30 61,230 5.37 114,481 9.53 
Queensland chs 1803193 84.39 104,411 26.52 107,684 21.62 
South Australia ... 39,119 14.15 42,813 13.57 50,212 14,01 
West. Australia ... 20,074 67.57 134,342 269.86 97,990 53.22 
Tasmania Pre 30,962 26.76 25,808 17.60 18,736 10.86 
N. Territory Ant) 1,447 41.93 | f— 87 | t— 1.78 | t—1,501 | t— 31.20 
Commonwealth ...; 924,198 41.07 599,409 18.88 681,204 18.05 


* Including Federal Capital Territory. + Decrease. 


For the Commonwealth as a whole the increase in population during the decennium 
1901-11 was greater by 81,795 than that for the decennium 1891-1901. The rate of 
imerease per cent. was, however, not so great, being 18.05 per cent, for 1901-11, as against 
18.88 for 1891-1901. The former corresponds to’ an increase of 1.67 per cent. per annum, - 
the latter to an increase of 1.74 per cent. per annum. 


As regards the separate States, the numerical increases in the case of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland and South ‘Australia were greater for 1901-11 than for 
1891-1901. On the other hand, Western Australia and Tasmania experienced greater 
numerical increases in the earlier than in the later decennium, while the Northern 
Territory, which exhibited an actual loss of population in both decennia, experienced a 
much heavier loss in 1901-11 than in 1891-1901. In the matter of rates of increase per 
cent. New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia were higher in 1901-11 than in 
1891-1901, while Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania were lower, afd the rate 
of decrease in the Northern Territory was much heavier. 


1 


§ 2. Special Characteristics of Commonwealth Population. 


1. Sex Distribution.—In respect of the relative proportions of the sexes in its 
population, Australia has, since the first settlement of the continent in 1788, differed 
materially from the older countries of the world. In the latter, the populations have, in 
general, grown by natural increase, and their composition usually reflects that fact, the 
numbers of males and females being in most countries approximately equal, with a more 
or less marked tendency, however, for the females to slightly exceed the males. The 
excess of females arises from a variety of causes, amongst which may be mentioned—(a) 
higher rate of mortality amongst males; (b) greater propensity on the part of males to 
travel ; (c) the effects of war; (d) employment of males in the army, navy, and mercan- 
tile marine; (e) preponderance of males amongst emigrants. On the other hand, the 
last-mentioned cause has tended naturally to produce an excess of males in Australia, 
since the majority of those emigrating to Australia have been males. The circumstances 
under which the colonisation of Australia was first undertaken, and the remoteness o 
this country from Europe, have combined to accentuate this feature. 
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There is little doubt that the continent presented few attractions to the explorers 
who visited its shores, mainly on the west and north, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries, and it was only when the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, in 1776, closed to the British prison authorities the 
North American plantations, which had previously been used as receptacles for the 
deportation of convicts, that the overcrowding of the gaols caused them to consider the 
advisability of converting the great southern continent into a convict settlement. This 
idea was put into practice in 1787, when the first consignment left England, arriving in 
Sydney Cove on 26th January, 1788. Reports concerning the number of persons 
actually landed are conflicting, but it appears that the total may be set down approxi- 
mately at 1035, including the military. Details as to the sexes are not available, but 
the males must have largely preponderated. Indeed, nearly nine years later, on the 31st 
December, 1796, in a total population of 4100, there were 257 males to every 100 
females. 


The subsequent progress of Australia resulting from extensive mineral discoveries - 
and the development of its great natural resources, pastoral, agricultural, forestal, etc., 
have tended to attract male rather than female immigrants, particularly in view of the 
distance from the principal centres of European population. Even at the Census of 3rd 
April, 1911, after more than 123 years of settlement, there were 108 males to each 100 
females, and this notwithstanding the equalising tendency due to additions to the popu- 
lation by means of births and to deductions therefrom by the deaths of immigrants. 


The terms “‘ masculinity” and “ femininity” have been used to express the propor- 
tion of the sexes in any group, the former indicating the ratio of males to females, the 
latter the reciprocal of this, viz., the ratio of females to males. The term “masculinity” 
‘is that which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
and the masculinity of any group is usually expressed numerically as the number of 
males to each 100 females. The masculinity of the population of the Commonwealth 
at intervals of five years from 1800 to 1910 is as follows :— ¥ 


MASCULINITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH POPULATION. 1800 to 1911. 


. |Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 
Year. to each 100 Year. to each 100 Year. to each 100 
Females. Females, Females. 
1800 263.05 1840 201.75 1880 117.28 
1805 | 233.35 1845 163.38 1885 118.33 
1810 190.53: - 1850 143.20 1890 116.06 
1815 188.84 1855 145.48 1895 113.41 
1820 243.71 1860 140,15 1900 110.55. 
1825 329.77 1865 125.38 1905 | 108.65 
18380 308.30 ISH RG I we 121.10 1910 107.87 
1835 260.71 1875 118.25 Census 1911 107.99 


The curious inequalities of the increases in the number of males and in the number 
of females for the Commonwealth as a whole, and for the individual States respectively, 
will be seen by referring to the graphs on pages 158 and 159. 


The significance of the rates of masculinity shewn in the above table will perhaps 
be better understood by a comparison with the corresponding information for other 
countries. This has been made in the next table, which shews, for someof the principal 
countries of the world for which such particulars are available, the masculinity of the 
population according to the most recent statistics :— 
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MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No. of Males No. of Males 

Country. Year. | to each 100 Country. Year. | to each 100 
Females. Females. 
New Zealand.. cen LOMA LLG Netherlands ...| 1909 98.48 
Australia aS 1911 107.99 Prussia AP .--| 1910 97.70 
India Bpatory States) 1901 106.02 German Empire Fh LOLO 97.40 
Servia os 1905 105.87 Russia (European) ...| 1897 97.18 
Canada : 1901 105.04 France ae a LION 96.85 
United States éf ‘Atderion 1900 104.87 Austria sn s0f' L900 96.65 
Rumania Bee --.| 1899 103.30 Sweden a ...| 1909 95.67 
British India .. sel, LOO 103.26 Spain See ..-| 1900 95.36 
Japan +=, L910 102.10 Denmark ... ...| 1906 94.52 
Poland (Russian) ...| 1897 101.42 Norway  ... ...| 1900 94.37 
Greece ~ eek ...| 1907 101,37 Scotland: ... 1911 94.12 
Ireland oe Snel ee eae 99.62 England and Wales . 1911 93.67 
Belgium eae ...| 1900 98.70 Portugal .. .--| 1900 91.53 


2. Age Distribution.—The causes which operated to bring about an excess of males 
in the population of the Commonwealth have been equally effective in rendering the age 
distribution essentially different from that of older countries. The majority of the 
immigrants, whether male or female, were in the prime of life, and as the Australian 
birth-rate in earlier years was a comparatively high one, the effect produced is a popu- 
lation in which the number of young and middle-aged persons is somewhat above, and 
the number for advanced ages somewhat below the normal. 


Thus in the Commonwealth at the Census of 8rd April, 1911, the age distribution 
of the population was as shewn in the table hereunder ; that for England and Wales for 
the Census of 1901, the latest available, is given also for the sake of comparison :— 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


COMMONWEALTH AND ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Population Porcentag Population of P tag 
Age Group. Ais ee on Total , See aan ea foil, 
3rd April, 1911,* | Population." || 3).+ arch, 1901. | Population. 
Under15  ......| 1,414,484 31.75 10,545,739 32.42 
15 and under 65 He 2,848,941 63.95 \ 20,464,351 62.91 
65 and upwards and 191,580 4.30 1,517,753 4.67 
NTs thn sli. 4,485,008 100.00 32,527,843 100.00 


* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


During the past 50 years, the age distribution of the Australian population has 
varied considerably, as will be seen from the following table, which gives for each sex the 
proportion per cent. of the total population in the age groups ‘‘under 15,” “15 and under 
65,” and “65 and over,”’ The figures upon which these percentages haye been computed 
are those furnished by the Censuses of the several States and the Commonwealth Census 
of 1911. Those for 1861 include the results of the Western Australian Census of 1859, 
while those for 1871 include the results of the Western Australian and Tasmanian 
Censuses of 1870 :— | 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1861 to 1911. 


Males, Females. ‘ Persons. 
Census 3d ‘ 
Year. | Under | 15.and 65 Under | 15 and 65 ~~ Under|15and| 65 
15 under} and |Total.| 15 under} and /Total.| » 15 under | and |Total. 
Years 65. over. Years. 65. over. Years. | 65. over. 
laa : ; | 
% % % | % | % % % % | % % | hii % 


‘Oo (2) ‘oO ‘oO ‘Oo 
1861 | 31.41 | 67.42) 1.1 100 | 43.03 | 56.20 | 0.77 | 100 | 36.28 | 62.72 | 1.00} 100 
1871 | 38.84 | 59.11] 2.05 | 100 | 46.02 | 52.60| 1.38 | 100 | 42.09 | 56.17 | 1.74 | 100 
1881 | 36.37 | 60.85 | 2.78 | 100°| 41.89 | 56.07 | 2.04 | 100 | 38.91 | 58.65 | 2.44 | 100 
1891 | 34.77 | 62.02; 3.21 | 100 | 39.36 | 58.08} 2.56 | 100 | 36.90 | 60.20 | 2.90 | 100 
1901 | 33.87 | 61.82 | 4.31 | 100 | 36.50 | 59.85 | 3.65 | 100 | 35.12 | 60.88 | 4.00 } 100 
1911* | 30.98 | 64.66 | 4.36 | 100 | 32.58 | 63.19| 4.23 | 100 | 31.75 | 63.95 | 4.301 100 


* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


The excess of males over females, previously referred to, is found mainly in ages of 
21 and upwards. In the total population under the age of 21 there were, at the date of 
the last Census, less than 103 males to each 100 females, while in that aged 21 and 
upwards there were more than 122 males to each 100 females. In the absence of a large 
immigration of males in excess of females, therefore, the disparity between the sexes in 
Australia would soon be eliminated. 


3. Race and Nationality.—(i.) Constitution of Australia’s Population. As regards 
race, the population of the Commonwealth may be conveniently divided into two main 
groups, one comprising the aboriginal natives of Australia, and the other the various 
immigrant races which, since the foundation of settlement in 1788, have made the 
Commonwealth their home. Under the head of “immigrant races” would, of course, 
be included not only those residents of Australia who had been born in other countries, 
but also their descendants born in Australia. 


(a) The Aborigines. It would appear that the aboriginal population of Australia was 
never large, and that the life led by them was, in many parts of the country, a most pre- 
carious one. With the continued advance of settlement the numbers have shrunk t) 
such an extent that in the more densely populated States they are practically negligible. 
Thus, at the Census of 1911 the number of full-blooded aboriginals who were employed 
by whites or were living in proximity to settlements of whites was stated to be only 
19,939. Insome of the States, however, more particularly in Queensland, South Australia, . 
Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, there are, in addition, considerab!e 
numbers of natives still in the “savage” state, numerical information concerning who i1 
is of a most unreliable nature, and can be regarded as little more than the result of mcre 
guessing. : 

Ethnologically interesting as is this remarkable and rapidly-disappearing race, 
practically all that has been done to increase our knowledge of them, their laws, habits, 
customs, and languages, has been the result of more or less spasmodic and intermittent 
effort on the part of enthusiasts either in private life or the public service. An enumer- 
ation of them has never been seriously undertaken in connection with any Australian 
Census, though a record of the numbers who were in the employ of whites, or living in 
contiguity to the settlements of whites, has on the occasion of the recent 
Censuses usually been made. As stated above, various guesses at the number 
of aboriginal natives at present in Australia have been mad, and _ the 
general opinion appears. to have prevailed that 150,000 might b: taken as 
a rough approximation to the total.. More recent estimates, howev: , have given 
results considerably below this total. Thus, in his report of June, 1908, t':c Qucensland 
Chief Protector of Aborigines estimates the total at 74,030, distributed as !« llowws :—New 
South Wales, 6960; Victoria, 270; Queensland, 20,000; South Australi: (including the 
Northern Territory), 19,800; Western Australia, 27,000. A somewhat siinilar estimate 
made by Dr. Roth, formerly Chief Protector of Aborigines in Queenslan.l, gives Queens- 
land at least 18,000; Western Australia at least 24,000, and the North: 1 Verritory irom 
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20;000 to 22,000. In view of these figures it would appear that the number of aboriginal 
natives in Australia may be said to be not more than 100,000. The whole matter, how- 
ever, is involved in considerable doubt. 


The number of aboriginal natives enumerated in the several States and Territories of 
the Commonwealth at the Census of 1911 was as shewn hereunder, the figures given 
relating as before stated only to those in a civilised or semi-civilised condition. 


ABORIGINAL NATIVES ENUMERATED AT CENSUS OF 1911. 


Federal} 
Queens-} South Western | Tas- | Northern |Gapital 


Persons, etc.) N.S.W.| Victoria.| “jand. |Australia.|Australia.|mania. |Territory. Territ’y O'wlth. 


Males .--| 1,152 103 5,145 802 3,433 2 743 5 11,385 
Females ...| 860 93 3,542 -637 2,936 1 480 5 8,554 


Total | 2,012 196 8,687 1,439 6,369 3 1,223 | 10 19,939 


Masculinity; 133.9 | 110.8 145.3 125.9 116.9 | 200.0} 154.9 | 100.0 | 133.1 
1 


1. Number of males per hundred females. 


These figures, as noted above, refer only to those natives who were, at the date of the 
Census, in the employ of whites or were living in contiguity to the settlements of whites. 


In the Commonwealth Constitution Act provision is made for aboriginal natives to 
be excluded for all purposes for which statistics of population are made use of under the 
Act, but the opinion has been given by the Commonwealth Attorney-General that, ‘‘in 
reckoning the population of the Commonwealth, half-castes are not aboriginal natives 
within the meaning of section 127 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
and should therefore be included.” It may be added, however, that as ‘‘half-castes,” 
living in the nomadic state, are practically undistinguishable from aborigines, it has not 
always been found practicable to make the distinction, and further, that no authoritative 
definition of “‘half-caste” has yet been given. 


(6) Immigrant Races. As regards the immigrant races, 1b may be said that they 
consist mainly of natives of the three divisions of the United Kingdom and their descend- 
ants. The proportion of Australian-born contained in the population of the Common- 
wealth has in recent years, increased rapidly, and at the Census of 3lst March, 1901, 
out of a total population of 3,765,879 persons whose birthplaces were specified, no fewer 
than 2,908,303, or 77.23 per cent., were Australian born, while of the remainder, 679,159, 
or 18.03 per cent., were natives of the United Kingdom, and 25,788, or 0.68 per cent., 
were natives of New Zealand, that is, 95.94 per cent. of the total population at the date 
of the Census had been born in either Australasia or the United Kingdom. The other 
birthplaces most largely represented in the Commonwealth were Germany, 38,352 
(1.02 per cent.); China, 29,907 (0.79 per cent.); Scandinavia (comprising Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark), 16,144 (0.43 per cent.); Polynesia, 10,363 (0.28 per cent.) ; 
British India, 7637 (0.20 per cent.); United States of America, 7448 (0.20 per cent.) ; 

and Italy, 5678 (0.15 per cent.). The total population of Asiatic birth was 47,014 
(1.25 per cent.), of whom 3593 were born in Japan. 


At the time of writing, similar particulars for the Census of 1911 are not available, 
but a summary of the results will be found in the Census Appendix. 


1. An article on the Aborigines of Australia, specially written for the Year Book by W. 
Ramsay Smith, D.Se., M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E., Permanent Head of the Department of Public Health 
' of South Australia, will be found in Section IV.. § 12, page 158, Year Book No. 3. 
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(c) Non-Ewropean Races. The Census taken on the 3rd April, 1911, was the first 
occasion on which asystematic attempt had been made to ascertain the number of persons 
of non-Huropean races in Australia. On former occasions the inquiry did not usually 
extend further than a request that in all cases in which the person enumerated was an 
Aboriginal or a Chinese, whether of the full-blood or of the half-blood, the fact should be 
specially noted in the column on the Census schedule relating to birthplace. At the 
recent Census-the inquiry as to race was made one of the leading items, and all persons 
of non-European race were required to have their race specified. From the figures so 
obtained the following table has been compiled :— 


PERSONS OF NON-EUROPEAN RACE IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS). 


| Aust- 


eaten Asiatic. African. | American. |Polynesian.| Indefinite. Total. 
States and a 
Territories Half. 

* | caste | Full- | Half-| Full-|Half- | Full-| Half-) Full-| Half-| Full-|Half-) Full-| Half- 
ae blood. caste |blood caste|blood|caste |blood|caste |blood caste |blood.| caste 
ginals 

States— 
N.S. Wales ...| 4,512 |10,983 | 1,390} 169 | 166 10 ig 343] 70 2 11,507 | 6,145 
Victoria wee| 447 5,972 | 1,056 58 | 63 6 9 12 5 1 2 | 6,049 | 1,582 
Queensland ...| 2,508 | 9,123 940 53) 65 37 5 | 2,123 | 142 11,336 | 3,660 
S. Australia ...;| 692 | 1,049 175 18} 21 5 1 5 4 2 1,079 893 
W. Australia | 1,475 | 5,578 129 48} 15 7 2 25 3 45 ... | 5,658 | 1,624 
Tasmania ...; 227 532 | 127 4 6 ob ie 5 2 AS ne 541 362 
Territories— 
N. Territory ...; 244 | 1,594 35 7 a" rf oe 1 1 1,612 280 
Fed. Cap. Ter. 8 iP ee ae oe sue tae au 8 
Total .../10,113 |34,838 | 8,852} 357 | 336 65 24 | 2,524 | 227 5 2 |87,789 |14,554 


The proportion of population of Non-EHuropean race (exclusive of full-blooded aborig- 
inals) in each State is shewn in the following table, full-blood and half-caste non- 


Europeans being shewn separately :— 


PROPORTION OF NON-EUROPEAN RACES 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS). 


Non-European Races. 
States and | Total Full-blood. Half-caste. Total. 
Territories. Population. 
Number Number Number 
Number. per Sones Number. Ln ag Number. Ma er 
Populat’n. Populat’n. Populat’n. 
States— , 
N.S. Wales | 1,646,734 | 11,507 6.99 6,145 3.73 17,652 10.72 
Victoria ---| 1,315,551 6,049 4.60 1,582 1,20 7,631 5,80 
Queensland...| 605,813 | 11,336 18.71 3,660 6.04 14,996 24.75 
S. Australia...) 408,558 1,079 2.64 893 2.19 1,972 4.83 
W. Australia 282,114 5,658 20.05 1,624 5.76 7,282 25.81 
Tasmania ...| 191,211 541 2.83 362 1.89 903 4.72 
Territories— 
N. Territory 3,310 1,612: | 487.01 280 84.59 1,892 571.60 
Fed. Cap. Ter. 1,714 7 4.08 nts) 4.67 |\ 15 8.75 
‘Total C’wealth | 4,455,005 | 37,789 8.48 14,554 3.27 52,343 11.75 


| 
{ 
. 
’ 
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(ii.) Biological and Sociological Significance. As regards race and nationality, 
therefore, the population of Australia is fundamentally British, and thus furnishes an 
example of the transplanting of a race into conditions greatly differing from those in 
which it had been developed. The biological and sociological significance of this will 
ultimately appear in the effects on the physical and moral constitution produced by the 
complete change of climatic and social environment, for the new conditions are likely to 
considerably modify both the physical characteristics and the social instincts of the 
constituents of the population. At present the characteristics of the Australian popula- 
tion, whether physical, mental, moral, or social, are only in the making, and probably 
it will not be possible to point to a distinct Australian type until three or four genera- 
tions more have passed. Hiven then it is hardly likely that with the great extent of 
territory and varying conditions presented by the Commonwealth there will be but one 
type; on the contrary, a variety of types may be expected. The Australian at present 
is little other than a transplanted Briton, with the essential characteristics of his British 
forbears, the desire for freedom from restraint, however, being perhaps more strongly 
accentuated. The greater opportunity for an open-air existence, and the absence of the 
restrictions of older civilisations, may be held to be in the main responsible for this. 


4. Differences among the States.—(i.) Sex Distribution. The varying circumstances 
under which the settlement of the several States has been effected, and the essentially 
different conditions experienced in the due development of their respective resources, have 
naturally led to somewhat marked differences in the constitution of their populations. 
In the matter of sex distribution the States in which the normal condition of older 
countries is most nearly represented are those of Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
in the first-mentioned of which the females have, for some years, exceeded the males. 
In Western Australia and Queensland, on the other hand, the position of affairs is quite 
abnormal, the numbers of males to each 100 females being respectively 133 and 119. 


The variation in the masculinity of the estimated population of the several States 
and of the Commonwealth as a whole during the past eleven years will be seen from the 
following table :— 


MASCULINITY* OF THE POPULATION, 3ist DECEMBER, 1900 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) | 


Masculinity of the Population on 31st December. 
Year. 
N.S. W. Vict. Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
P90OW ss. ate ...| 111.14 | 101.28 | 125.383 | 104.04 | 157.54 107.97 | 110.55 
190t)-... ie wea LLOL22 |) 10116 |) 125.78 | .102:71 | 155.69 107.90 | 110.15 
TIOBive. 5. zie .--| 110.56 |. 100.07 | 124.64 | 100.72 | 153.55 | 108.96 | 109.78 
L905)... sof saul ALOUTL 99.20 | 124.26 99.45 | 148.04 | 108.56 | 109.28 
1904 ... aon »-.| 110.01 98.29 | 123.23 | 100.26 | 145.01 | 107.55 | 109.02 
1905)... Aah weet L205 97.69 | 121.75 | 101.65 | 141.385 | 106.09 | 108.65 
ESOGH els 5c) pes ts 8) 97.07 | 120.07 | 108.12 | 188.23 | 104.73 | 108.24 
HOOT, 0.5 et Pepe os et ts 15 96.61 | 119.08 | 102.60 | 135.08 | 104.69 | 107.93 
AIOBF ac: ome Saw LO TN 96.76 | 118.70 | 108.80 | 183.47 | 104.43 | 107.64 
1909) .: so --| 109.96 97.68 | 119.41 | 103.54 | 182.33 | 104.13 } 107.71 
IGLO, 3. Ane «e| 109.23 98.71 | 119.02 | 104.19 | 1382.90-| 104.14 | 107.87 


*Number of males to each 100 females. 


(ii.) Age Distribution. The disparity in sex distribution exhibited by the several 
States is accompanied by a corresponding inequality in the matter of age distribution. 
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The number of persons in each State at the Consus of 3rd April, 1911, at what are 
commonly known as the ‘‘ dependent,’’ ‘‘ supporting,’’ and “‘old’’ ages, and the propor- 
tion of same to total of each State and Commonwealth, were as follows :— 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
DEPENDENT, SUPPORTING, AND OLD AGE, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


Number of Persons of ronoNon Of Eee 
rey wo 2» .|[ wo. : 
a 6 A conte) a nn a8 AdawG oon 

oo net 3 Org HH G9 H| Bas] weg 

: go mod wee £0 So H aan 

Bete g23 | 2258 | esi | = | 828/828 | gf 
2 | 272 | 588} 3 | 3| eg8|o%6 
aA = D in B AF 2las 5 

% % % 

New South Wales* ... 529,465 | 1,052,068 | 66,915 | 1,648,448 || 32.12 | 63.82 | 4.06 
Victoria ..; ee 401,256 846,110} 68,185 | 1,315,551 || 30.50 | 64.32 | 5.18 
Queensland dus 200,688 382,433 | 22,692 605,813 || 33.13 | 63.13 | 3.74 
South Australiat dae 127,940 264.715} 19,213 411,868 || 31.06 | 64.27 | 4.67 
Western Australia ... 88,135 187,299 6,680 282,114 || 31.24 | 66.39 | 2.37 
Tasmania ... ss 67,000 116,316 7,895 191,211 || 35.04 | 60.83 | 4.13 
Commonwealth ...| 1,414,484 | 2,848,941 | 191,580 | 4,455,005 || 31.75 | 63.95 | 4.30 


* Including Federal Capital Territory. + Including the Northern Territory. 


Thus in Western Australia a larger proportion of its population was of supporting 
age than in any other State. In Tasmania the proportion was the lowest. On the other 
hand, in Tasmania the proportion of dependent age was the highest for the Common- 
wealth, while the Western Australian proportion was the lowest. Victoria had the 
highest and Western Australia the lowest proportion of persons aged 65 years and upwards. 


(iii.) Birthplaces. The following table exhibits, in a very condensed form, the 


distribution of the population of the several States according to birthplace :-— 


BIRTHPLACES AT CENSUS OF 3ist MARCH, 1901. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Total Population of Commonwealth at Census. 


Birthplace. 
N.S. W. Victoria, Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C' wealth. 
Australia «.. | 1,079,154 940,830 | 323,436 | 289,993 | 126,952 | 147,938 | 2,908,303 
New Zealand ... 10,589 9,020) 1,574 y(abit 2,704 1,193 25,788 


United Kingdom 220,401 214,371 | 126,159 | 56,862} 41,551] 19,815] 679,159 
Other European 4 


Countries... 20,151 16,548 | 21,174 9,326 6,076 1,398 74,673 
ASia- .5 obo 14,208 8,793 | 13,878 4,376| 4,810 949 47,014 
Africa ... 936 986 926 378 235 243 101 2,869 
America gue 4,813 3,659 1,688 811 1,151 385 12,507 
Polynesia as 1,139 203 8,877 39 78 27 10,363 
At Sea... oie 1,967 1,564 634 539 317 182 5,203 
Unspecified ... 1,438 5,156 334 265 242 487 7,922 


Total ...| 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 363,157 | 184,124 | 172.475 | 3,773,801 
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The proportions for the several States for each of the birthplaces shewn in the fore- 


going table expressed as percentages of the total population, the birthplaces of which 
were specified, are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE, 


319T MARCH, 1901. 


Percentage of Total Population. 
Birthplace. New 6 haledaga a 
j A s- t ter: Tas- S 
Ferrie tier eee, | Meters | | Tes, | Soman 
% % % % % % % 
Australia ... Bon 79.74 78.67 64.97 79.91 69.04 86.02 TT.23 
New Zealand Ads 0.78 0.75 0.32 0.20 1.47 0.69 0.68 
United Kingdom ... 16.28 17.93 25.34 15.67 22.60 11.52 18.03 
Other Huropean Coun- 
tries ne aa 1.49 1.38 4.25 2.57 3.30 0.81 1.98 
Asia aa! 208 1.05 0.74 2.79 1.21 2.62 0.55 1.25 
Africa aes hols 0.07 0.08 0.08 0.06 0.138 0.06 0.08 
America... ae 0.36 0.30 0.34 0.22 0.63 0.22 0.33 
Polynesia ... Sas 0.08 0.02 1.78 0.01 0.04. 0.02 0.28 
At Sea fon dais 0.15 0.13 0.13 0.15 0.17 0.11 0.14 
Total ... --- | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


As regards distribution according to birthplace, the population of New South Wales is 
very similar to that of Victoria, the proportions born in Australia and Asia being slightly 
higher, and that born in the United Kingdom slightly lower, in the case of New South 
Wales. ‘There is also a rough similarity between the population distributions of Queens- 
land and Western Australia. In both, the Australian-born represent a much smaller, and 
those born in the United Kingdom, in “Other Huropean Countries” and in Asia, a much 
larger proportion than is the case with the remaining States. Polynesians were, however, 
much more numerously represented in Queensland at the date of the Census than in any 
other State, but this position has been considerably modified by the subsequent deportation 
of Kanakas. Natives of New Zealand were, proportionately, most numerous in Western 
Australia. Tasmania had the largest proportion of Australian-born population, viz., 86 
per cent., while Queensland, with 65 per cent,, had the smallest. On the other hand, more 
than 25 per cent. of Queensland’s population consisted of natives of the United Kingdom, 
while only 114% per cent. of the population of Tasmania had been born there. For the 
Commonwealth as a whole 98 per cent. of the population were from Australasian or 
European birthplaces. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Population—Its Distribution and 


Fluctuation. 


1. Present Population.—The estimated population of the several States of the Com- 
monwealth at the end of each of the last eleven years is as shewn in the following table. 
These estimates have, since the last issue of the Year Book, been amended on the basis 
of the results disclosed by the Census of 3rd April, 1911. 

/ 
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POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH, on 3lst DECEMBER, 1900 to 1910. 


Year. Nene |, Victoria. | meet | eel Taveneiin| aeceta. | ceeaithe 
MALES. 
1900... 716,047 | 601,773 | 274,684 | 184,687 | 110,088 | 89,763 | 1,976,992 
1901... 720,840 | 608,436 | 282,291 | 184,439 | 117,885 | 90,945 | 2,004,836. 
1902... 736,142 | 604,318 | 284,215 | 181,392 | 128,370 | 93,571 | 2,028,008 
1908... 748,821 | 599,950 | 286,871 | 180,138 | 134,140} 95,224 | 2,045,144 
1904... 765,713 | 597,617 | 289,785 | 182,023 | 141,694+ 95,951 | 2,072,783 
1905... 782,897 | 598,184 | 291,807 | 184,835 | 146,498 | 95,947 | 2,100,118 
1906... 800,820 | 600,856 | 294,063 | 188,051 | 148,061 | 94,879 | 2,126,730 
1907... 823,413 | 605,775 | 296,670 | 191,118 | 146,264 | 96,973 | 2,160,213 
1908 ... 832,419 | 614,937 | 302,370 | 197,866 | 148,447 | 97,942 | 2,193,981 
1909... 845,228 | 631,021 | 314,481 | 201,646 | 151,325 | 98,514 | 2,242,915 
1910... 858,181 | 646,482 | 325,513 | 209,295 | 157,971 | 98,866 | 2,296,308 
FEMALES. 
1900... 644,258 | 594,440 | 219,163] 177,470| 69,879] 83,137 | 1,788,347 
1901... 654,615 | 601,464 | 224,430] 179,564 75,716| 84,288 | 1,820,077 
1902... 665,801 | 603,913 | 228,025 | 180,089} 83,603 85,879 | 1,847,310 
1903... 676,362 | 604,792 | 230,857 | 181,129| 90,608] 87,700 | 1,871,448 
1904... 689,745 | 607,991 | 235,150 | 181,551| 97,714] 89,216 | 1,901,367 
1905... 704,987 | 612,287 | 239,675 | 181,832 | 103,640| 90,438 | 1,932,859 
1906... 720,798 | 618,976 | 244,910 | 182,366 | 107,112) 90,593 | 1,964,755 
1907... 738,159 | 627,032 | 249,135 | 186,282 | 108,276) 92,625 | 2,001,509 
1908... 751,504 | 635,512 | 254,729 | 191,537 | 111,224 | 93,791 | 2,038,297 
1909... 768,671 | 646,001 | 263,364 | 194,754 | 114,350| 94,605 | 2,081,745 
1910... 785,674 | 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,874 | 118,861 | 94,937 | 2,198,775 
TOTAL. 
1900... ...| 1,360,305 ) 1,196,213 | 498,847 | 362,107 ] 179,967 | 172,900 | 3,765,339 
1901... ...| 1,375,455 | 1,209,900 | 506,721 | 364,008 | 193,601 | 175,233 | 3,824,913 
1902... ...| 1,401,943 | 1,208,231 | 512,240 | 361,481 | 211,972 | 179,450 | 3,875,318 
1903... _...| 1,425,188 | 1,204,742 | 517,728 | 361,267 | 224,748 | 182,924 | 3,916,592 
1904... _...| 1,455,458 | 1,205,608 | 524,935 | 363,574 | 239,408 | 185,167 | 3,974,150 
1905... ...| 1,487,884 | 1,210,421 | 581,482 | 366,667 | 250,138 | 186,385 | 4,032,977 
1906... ...| 1,521,618 | 1,219,832 | 588,973 | 370,417 | 255,173 | 185,472 | 4,091,485 
1907... ...| 1,561,572 | 1,232,807 | 545,805 | 377,400 | 254,540 | 189,598 | 4,161,722 
1908;.. _«..| 1,583,923 | 1,250,449 | 557,099 | 889,403 | 259,671 | 191,733 | 4,232,278 
1909... «..| 1,618,899 | 1,277,022 | 577,845 | 396,400 | 265,675 | 193,119 | 4,323,960 
1910... | 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 410,169 | 276,832 | 193,808 | 4,425,083 


2. Growth of Population.—(i.) 
first took place in Australia, until December 1825, when Van Diemen’s Land became a 
separate colony, the whole of the British Possessions in Australia were regarded as ‘one 


The population during this period increased 
very slowly, and at the end of 1824 had reached only 48,072. 


colony, viz., that of New South Wales. 


¥* Including the Federal Capital Territory. 


1788 to 1824. 


+ Including the Northern Territory. 


From 1788, when settlement 


The population with which settlement in Australia was naugurated, and that at the 
end of each year until 1824, are as follows :— 
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POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 31st DECEMBER, 1788 to 1824, 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total, 
1788" Asis ase 1,035 1806 5,389 2,521 7,910 
1788 ae} aie 859 1807 5,939 2,855 8,794 
1789 ee oars 645 1808 6,822 3,441 10,263 
1790 ace fala 2,056 1809 7,618 3,942 11,560 
1791 eas ae 2,873 1810 7,585 3,981 11,566 
1792 city +e 3,264 1811 7,697 4,178 11,875 
1793 ADS ee 3,514 1812 8,132 4,498 12,630 
1794 taal ea 3,579 1813 9,102 4,855 13,957 
1795 Sb ee 3,466 1814 9,295 4,791 14,086 
1796 2,953 1,147 4,100 1815 9,848 5,215 15,063 
1797 3,160 1,184 4,344 1816 11,690 5,863 17,553 
1798 3,867 1,221 4,588 1817 14,178 7,014 21,192 
1799 3,804 1,284 5,088 1818 17,286 8,573 25,859 
1800 3,780 1,437 5,217 1819 21,366 10,106 31,472 
1801 4,372 1,573 5,945 1820 23,784 9,759 33,543 
- 1802 5,208 1,806 7,014 1821 26,179 9,313 35,492 
1803 5,185 2,053 7,238 1822 27,915 9,449 37,364 
1804 5,313 2,285 7,598 1823 30,206 10,426 40,632 
1805 5,395 2,312 7,707 1824 36,871 11,201 48,072 


1, On 26th January, 


(ii.) 1825 to 1858. The period extending from 1825 to 1859 witnessed the birth-of 
the colonies of Tasmania (then known as Van Diemen’s Land), Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, and Queensland, The years in which these came into existence as 
separate colonies were as follows:—Tasmania, 1825; Western Australia, 1829; South 
Australia, 1834; Victoria, 1851; Queensland, 1859. 


The estimated population of the Commonwealth during each year of this transition 
period is as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 3Ist DECEMBER, 1825 to 1858, 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1825 40,288 125217 52,505 1842 153,758 87,226 240,984 
1826 41,289 12,593 53,882 1843 158,846 92,002 250,848 
1827 43,053 13,247 56,300 1844 165,034 99,253 264,287 
1828 44,778 13,419 58,197 1845 173,159 105,989 279,148 
1829 46,946 14,988 61,934 1846 181,342 111,907 293,249 
1830 52,885 17,154 70,0389 1847 190,265 118,532 308,797 
1831 57,037 18,944 75,981 1848 201,612 130,716 332,328 
1832 62,254 21,683 83,987 1849 221,978 151,384 373,362 
1833 71,669 26,426 98,095 || - 1850 238,683 166,673 405,356 
, 1834 76,259 99,297 105,556 1851 256,975 180,690 437,665 
1835 81,929 31,425 118,354 1852 304,126 209,670 518,796 
1836 89,417 35,703 125,120 1853 358,203 242,789 600,992 
1837 94,881 39,607 134,488 1854 414,337 280,580 694,917 
1838 105,271 46,597 151,868 1855 470,118 323,142 793,260 
1839) 115,480 | 54,459 169,939 1856 522,144 354,585 876,729 
1840 127,306 63,102 190,408 1857 574,800 395,487 970,287 
1841 144,114 76,854 220,968 1858 624,380 426,448 | 1,050,828 
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(iii.) 1859 to 1910. From 1859, the year in which Queensland came into existence 
as a separate colony, until the beginning of 1901, when the Commonwealth of Australia 
was inaugurated under the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, Australia 
consisted of six States, practically independent of each other in all matters of govern- 
ment. During this period, the population of the Commonwealth increased from 1,050,828 
at the end of 1858 to 3,765,339 on the 31st December, 1900. The particulars for this 
period are given in the table hereunder. 


During the ten years that have elapsed since the federation of the States was 
effected the population of the Commonwealth has increased by 659,744, from 3,765,339 
on 81st December, 1900, to 4,425,083 on 8lst December, 1910. See table hereunder :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1859 to 1910. 


| { | 


Year. . Males. | Females. Total. | Year. | Males. Females. Total. 
| 

1859 644,876 | 452,929 | 1,097,305 | 1885 | 1,460,394 | 1,234,124 | 2,694,518 
1860 | 668,560 | 477,025 | 1,145,585 1886 | 1,510,954 | 1,277,096 | 2,788,050 
1861 | 669,373 498,776 | 1,168,149 | 1887 1,559,118 | 1,822,244 | 2,881,362 
1862 | 683,650 523,268 | 1,206,918 1888 | 1,610,548 | 1,371,129 | 2,981,677 
1863 | 704,259 555,033 | 1,259,292 1889 1,649,094 | 1,413,383 | 3,062,477 
1864 | 740,433 584,750 | 1,325,183 || 1890 | 1,692,831 | 1,458,524 | 3,151,355 
1865 | 773,278 616,765 | 1,390,043 || 1891 | 1,736,617 | 1,504,368 | 3,240,985 
1866 | 800,648 | 648,307 | 1,448,955 || 1892 | 1,766,772 | 1,538,981 | 3,305,753 
1867 819,127 | 664,721 | 1,483,848 || 1893 | 1,791,815 | 1,570,080 | 3,361,895 
1868 849,272 | 690,280 | 1,539,552 1894 | 1,824,217 | 1,602,543 | 3,426,760 
. 1869 875,139 | 717,018 | 1,592,157 1895 | 1,855,539 | 1,636,082 | 3,491,621 
187 | 902,494 | 745,262 | 1,647,756 1896 | 1,887,174 | 1,665,924 | 3,553,098 
1871 928,918 | 771,970 | 1,700,888 1897 | 1,917,460 | 1,700,323 | 3,617,783 
1872 | 947,422 | 795,425 | 1,742,847 || 1898 | 1,937,629 | 1,727,086 | 3,664,715 
1873. | 972,907 | 821,613 | 1,794,520 1899 | 1,959,074 | 1,756,914 | 3,715,988 
1874 | 1,001,096 | 848,296 | 1,849,392 1900 | 1,976,992 | 1,788,347 | 3,765,339 
1875 | 1,028,489 | 869,734 | 1,898,223 1901 | 2,004,836 | 1,820,077 | 3,824,913 
1876 | 1,061,477 | 897,202 | 1,958,679 1902 | 2,028,008 | 1,847,310 | 3,875,318 
1877 | 1,102,340 | 928,790 | 2,031,180 || 1903 | 2,045,144 | 1,871,448 | 3,916,592 
1878 | 1,182,573 | 959,591 | 2,092,164 || 1904 | 2,072,783 | 1,901,367 | 3,974,150 
1879 1,168,781 | 993,562 | 2,162,348 ||, 1905 | 2,100,118 | 1,932,859 | 4,032,977 
1880 | 1,204,514 . 1,027,017 | 2,231,531 1906 | 2,126,730 | 1,964,755 | 4,091,485 
1881 | 1,247,059 | 1,059,677 | 2,306,736 1907 | 2,160,213 >| 2,001,509 | 4,161,722 
1882 | 1,289,892 | 1,098,190 | 2,388,082 || 1908 | 2,193,981 | 2,038,297 | 4,232,278 
1883 | 1,357,423 | 1,148,313 | 2,505,736 1909 | 2,242,215 | 2,081,745 | 4,323,960 
1884 | #+411,996 ieee 2,605,725 || 1910 | 2,296,308 | 2,128,775 | 4,425,083 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the population of Australia attained its 
first million in 1858, seventy years after settlement was first effected; its second million 
nineteen years later, in 1877; its third million twelve years later, in 1889; and its fourth 
million sixteen years later, in 1905. 


The growth of the total population of the Commonwealth generally, and of each 
State therein, is graphically shewn on page 157, and of each sex considered separately on 
pages 158 and 159. 


3. Variations in Masculinity.—In the second issue of this publicaticn, on pages 163 
to 165, an extended table was published shewing the masculinity of the population of 
each of the States for each year from 1796 to 1907. The following table gives similar 


particulars for every fifth year from 1800 to 1910. The graphs corresponding to these 


figures will be found on page 163:— 
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MASCULINITY OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1800 to 1910. 


Year. N.S. W.* Victoria. |Queensland.|South Aust.|| West Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
| | 
1800 263.05 Biers dep | ao a eats 263.05 
1805, yj) 233735 alae ae ele seis a 933.35 
1810 | 190.53 us maine a 190.53 
1815 188.84 a nt lr aa m 188.84 
1820 243.71 act ean ae 33 | apy 243.71 
1825 (d2D.0L ae ae edi se |) B47, 329.77 
1830 317.18 ee tee vias | . 997.29 293.44 308.30 
18385 268.40 ap ter ble 190.26 | 251.68 260.71 
1840 204.16 as aes | 180.10 | 163.51 299.53 201.75 
1845 153.33 a5 gu (aol SOTO, olelbO.82 4 -5915.62 163.37 ‘ 
1850 138.47 ae aise 199.15 154.81 179:49 143.20 
1855 125.08 187.40 100.62 193.55 123.65 | 145.48 


1860 131.29 158.85 149.68 105.06 166.93 -| 123.61 140.15 
1865 120.08 129.60 158.47 109.11 173.90 116.42 125.38 
1870 120.48 121.59 150.31 105.85 161.17 119.98...) 121 10. 
1875 119.09 114.46 152.61 107.24 148.61 111.45 118.25 
1880 120.45 110.42 142.50 114.33 135.06 111.70 128 
1885 121.95 110.61 143.95 110.58 T3524 7 aul ttO-73, (|)... 118-83 
1890 118.05 110.65 132.21 108.60 146.85 | 111.88 | 116.06 
1895 113.78 105.23 128.15 105.05 996.54 * 108.16 | 113.41 
1900 111.14 101.23 125.33 104.04. 157.54 | 107.97 110.55 
1905 111.05 97.69 Oe TS MO MLOIIGS 141.35 106.09 108.65 
1910 |}. 109.23 98.71 119.02 | 104.19 132.90 104.14. | 107.87 
t } i 


* Including the Federal Capital Territory. + Including the Northern Territory. 


S$ 4. Influences affecting Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Mineral Discoveries.—The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 was undoubt- 
edly one of the most influential factors in bringing about a rapid settlement of the country. 
Its effect may be gauged by a comparison of the increase during the ten years preceding, 
with that during the ten years succeeding the discovery. From 31st December, 1840, to 
31st December, 1850, the increase was only 214,948 (viz., from 190,408 to 405,356). The 
rush of people to the newly-discoyered goldfields during the succeeding decennium caused 
an increase of no less than 740,229, the population adyancing to 1,145,585 on 31st 
December, 1860. - In 1861, owing to the opening up in that year of the New Zealand gold- 
fields, a rush of population from Australia set in, the result being that the net increase 
of population of the Commonwealth, which in 1855 amounted to 98,343, and even in 1860 
was as much as 48,280, fell in 1861 to 22,564. In fact, during the year 1861 the de- 
_ partures from Australia exceeded the arrivals by 5958, the gain of 22,564 being due to 
the births exceeding the deaths by 28,522. 

In more recent years the gold discoveries of Western Australia in 1886 and subsequent 
years, led to such extensive migration to that State, that its population, which on 31st 
December, 1885, amounted to only 35,959, increased in 25 years by no less than 240,873, 
totalling 276,832 on 31st December, 1910. In this case, however, the additions to the 
population of the western State were largely drawn from those of the eastern States, so 
that the actual gain of population to the Commonwealth was but slight. 


2. Pastoral Development.—Very early in the colonisation of Australia it was 
recognised that many portions were well adapted for pastoral pursuits, and pastoral 
developments haye led to a considerable distribution of population in various directions. 
As the numbers engaged in connection therewith, compared with the value of the 
interests involved, are relatively small, and as pastoral occupancy tends to segregation 
rather than aggregation of population, the growth of the pastoral industry is but slightly 
reflected in the population statistics of the Commonwealth. 
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8. Agricultural Expansion.—aAt the present time the area annually devoted to crops 
in the Commonwealth is nearly 12 millions of acres. Although considerable in itself, 
this area, viewed in relation to the total area of the Commonwealth, is relatively small, 
and represents only about 3 per cent. of the total area. Per head of population of the 
Commonwealth the area under crop, however, is 2% acres, a fairly high amount when 
allowance is made for the recency of Australian settlement. About 80 per cent. of the 
area under crop is devoted to the production of wheat and hay, which require for their 
profitable production in Australia a considerable area in the one holding. Thus on the 
whole the agricultural districts of Australia are somewhat sparsely populated, though in 
a less marked degree than is the case in the pastoral areas. 


4, Progress of Manufacturing Industries.—One direct effect of the development of 
manufacturing industries is the concentration of population in places offering the 
greatest facilities for the production of the particular commodities. In Australia, where 
manufacturing industries are as yet in their infancy, the tendency throughout has been 
to concentrate the manufacturing establishments in each metropolis. This has accen- 
tuated the growth of the capital cities, which growth, when compared with that of the 
rest of the country, appears somewhat abnormal, 


.5. Influence of Droughts.—The droughts, which at times so seriously affect the 
agricultural and pastoral prospects of Australia, have a marked influence on the distribu- 
tion of population. Districts, which in favourable seasons were fairly populous, have, in 
times of drought, temporarily become more or less depopulated until the return of better 
conditions. This movement, however, ordinarily affects only the internal distribution of 
the population and not the total, but severe drought may even make its influence felt in 
the statistics of the total population of Australia. Thus in the case of the drought of 
1902-3, the departures from the Commonwealth exceeded the arrivals for the two years 
1903 and 1904 by 12,859. It may be noted also, that for the former of these years, the 
natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths was abnormally low, being 
only 51,150, as compared with 54,698 in the preceding and 60,541 in the succeeding 
year. As the solution of the problem of dealing with droughts is advanced, their 
influence will be less marked. 


6. Other Influences.—(i.) Commercial Crises. The effect on population of a com- 
mercial crisis, such as that which occurred in Australia in the early years of the final 
decade of the last century, is clearly indicated on comparing the migration statistics of 
the Commonwealth for the five years 1887-91 with those for the five years 1892-96. 
During the former period, the arrivals in the Commonwealth exceeded the departures by 
no less than 146,872. In the latter period, the corresponding excess amounted to only 
2064. 


(ii.) South African’ War. The war in South Africa has apparently also left its 
impress on the population statistics of the Commonwealth, the departures during 1899 
and 1900. exceeding the arrivals for the same period by no less than 10,546, 

A reference to the graphs of population on pages 157 to 162 will illustrate the pre- 
ceding observations. 


§ 5. Elements of Growth of Population. 


1. Natural Increase.—The two factors which contribute to the growth of a population 
are the ‘“‘natural increase” by excess of births over deaths, and the “net immigration,” 
4.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. While the relative potency of these factors 
depends upon a variety of causes, it may be said that, in general, in the case of a new 
country, ‘net immigration” occupies an important position as a source of increase 
of population, while in an old country ‘‘natural increase,” modified more or less by 
“net emigration,” or excess of departures over arrivals, is the only element causing 
growth of population. The table hereunder gives the total natural increase, as well as 
that of males and females :-— 
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NATURAL INCREASE! OF THE POPULATION 
OF STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1861 TO 1910. 
MALES. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C' wealth. 
1861 to 65... 22,055 | 34,286 2,444 9,645 765 3,761 72,956 
1866 to 70 ... 25,850 | 34,997 5,739 | 10,881 754 3,281 81,502 
1871 to 75... 80,067 | 35,132 6,704 9,979 710 3,077 85,669 
1876 to 80 ... 34,040] 31,985 7,960 | 13,676 1,023 3,472 92,156 
1881 to 85 ... 42,658 | 33,614 7,986 | 16,969 1,002 5,284 107,513 
1886 to 90 ... 54,753 | 39,528 | 17,872) 16,519 1,755 6,093 136,520 
1891 to 95... 56,834 | 45,606] 20,525; 15,758 1,436 6,889 147,048 
1896 to 1900 48,692 33,645] 17,724) 12,562 3,402 6,373 122,398 
1901 to 1905 51,179 | 34,332] 16,628} 11,926 8,283 7,955 130,303 
1906 to 1910 64,127 |} 38,948] 21,415) 14,286) 10,762 8,703 158,191 
1861 to 1910 430,255 | 362,073 | 124,997 | 182,151 | 29,892 54,888 | 1,134,256 
FEMALES. 

1861 to 65... 26,343 | 39,615 3,566 9,987 1,105 4,415 85,031 
1866 to 70... 30,327 | 40,919 7,571] 11,223 1,301 4,451 95,792 
AS TARTOW Dn <s 35,567 | 41,472 9,706 | 10,944 1,255 4,192 103,136 
1876 to 80... 40,276 37,551} 12,291) 14,608 1,585 4,699 111,010 
1881 to 85... 50,204} 39,883} 15,262] 18,033 1,738 6,364 131,434 
1886 to 90... 62,090 | 48,131) 24,238 | 17,320 2,609 7,228 161,616. 
1891 to 95... 63,980} 538,190} 25,757] 16,792 3,376 7,781 170,826. 
1896 to 1900 57,107 | 40,474| 24,0387) 138,443 7,054 6,718 148,833 
1901 to 1905 59,163 | 39,8381] 22,910) 12,729] 11,468 8,027 154,128 
1906 to 1910 71,297 | 42,629} 26,048} 14,787] 13,354 8,522 176,637 
1861 to 1910 496,304 | 423,645 | 171,386 | 139,866 44,845 | 62,397 | 1,338,443 

EXCESS OF NATURAL INCREASE OF FEMALES OVER THAT OF MALES, 1861-1910, 
Number 66,049-+ 61,572 | 46,389 7,115 |.24,953 7,509 204,187 

Percentage on 
Male Increase . Peavey La OOve li Vel los 5.84% | 50.02% | 18.68% 18.00%, 
PERSONS. 

Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth, 
1861 to 65... 48,398 | 73,901 6,010 | 19,632 1,870 8,176 157,987 
1866 to 70... 56,177 | 75,916; 18,310} 22,104 2,055 7,782 177,294 
1871 to 75... 65,634 | 76,604} 16,410; 20,923 1,965 7,269 188,805 
1876 to 80... 74,316 | 69,536 | 20,251] 28,284 2,608 8,171 203,166 
1881 to 85... «| 92,862 | 73,447] 23,248) 35,002 2,740 | 11,648 238 ,947 
1886 to 90... ...| 116,843 | 87,659 42,110} 33,839 4,364 | 138,321 298,136 
1891 to 95... ...| 120,764 | 98,796 | 46,282 | 32,550 4,812 | 14,670 317,874 
“1896 to 1900 ...| 105,799 | 74,119} 41,761} 26,005) 10,456} 13,091 271,231 
1901 to 1905 ...| 110,842 | 74,163] 39,588] 24,655) 19,751} 15,982 284,431 
1906 to 1910 ...| 185,424 | 81,577] 47,463) 29,023] 24,116) 17,225 334,828 
1861 to 1910 .| 926,559 | 785,718 | 296,383 | 272,017 | 74,737 | 117,285 | 2,472,699 


BIG 


Excess of Births over Deaths. 


With a single exception, viz., Tasmania, for the period 1906 to 1910, the natural 
increase of females exceeded that of males throughout the 50 years referred to in the fore- 
going table. This excess, for the total period 1861 to 1910, is shewn in the table both in 
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absolute numbers and as percentages of the male increase, The quinquennial period in 
which the largest natural increase of population took place was ‘that of 1906-10 with a total 
for the Commonwealth of 334,828. For the individual States the quinquennia of maximum 
natural increase were as follows:—New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia 
and Tasmania, 1906-10; Victoria, 1891-5, and South Australia, 1881-5. 


2. Comparison with other Countries.— Notwithstanding its comparatively low 
birth-rate, Australia has a high rate of natural increase, owing to the fact that its death- 
rate is a very low one. The following table furnishes a comparison between the average 
rates of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for which such 
information is available, and those for the several States of the Commonwealth and the 
Dominion of New Zealand :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER 1000 OF MEAN POPULATION (VARIOUS COUNTRIES). 


| 
Country. Increase. Country. Increase. Country. Increase, 
Australasia (1906-10) |Kurope—continued. EHurope—continued. 
Western Australia| 18.52 || Denmark «| 14,23 Belgium stehey POEL 
Tasmania 18.37 Rumania sa aelS Spain... wot} AGO 
New South Wales| 17.25 German Empire | *14.16 Treland wee (Oaks 
New Zealand ...| 17.24 Servia «| 14.04 France «| 0.53 
Queensland .-.| 16.99 Finland seal ese wll) 4c es 
Commonwealth 15.93 Norway 12.49 eee *10.45 
South Australia...) 15.17 England & Wales 11.58 C ye ae 6.49 
Victoria Vee AT Scotland ...| 11:40 pA es Y 
Austria ...| "11.04 |/America (1905-9)— 
Europe (1905-9)— Sweden aia) ae OO. Jamaica --.| 13.34 
Bulgaria sos| “20:36 Italy ... <oo| (LOL8B Canada (Province 
Netherlands ...| 15.31 Hungary ...| 10.69 of Ontario) ...|° *9.48 
Prussia ceof) ASOT Switzerland ...| *10.14 Chile ... Sea[5-2 6, 14: 
* 1904-8. 


The graphs of poten increase for each of the States, as well as for the Common- 
wealth, are shewn on page 162. : 


8. Net Immigration.—The other factor of increase in the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as ‘‘net immigration,” is, from its nature, much more 
subject to marked and extensive variation than is the factor of “ natural increase.” 
These variations are due to numerous causes, many of which have already been referred 
to in dealing with the influences which affect the growth of population. An important 
cause not yet referred to, is that of assisted immigration. The number of persons so 
introduced varies considerably in different years. 


NET IMMIGRATION, OR EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES 
(STATES AND COMMONWEALTH), FROM 1861 TO 1910 INCLUSIVE. 


Period. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
MALES. 

1861 to 65... 2,984 |— 15,871 34,031 10,270 3,213 |— 2,865 31,762 
1866 to 70 ...| 23,381 13,516 10,190 |— = 242 1,182 |— 313 47,714 
1871 to 75 ...| | 20,846 |— 8,093 26,236 3,833 |— 80 |— 1,916 40,326 
1876 to 80 ...| 48,378 |— 5,696 13,892 95,056 |— 179 2,418 83,869 
1881 to 85 ».2] 70,996 19,925 54,867 |— 1,982 2,701 1,860 | 148,367 
1886 to90 ...| 29,345 51,894 18,514 |— 12,895 6,411 2,648 95,917 
1891 to 95 5 8,671 |— 83,192 5,088 |— 1,493 39,443 |— 2,857] 15,660 
1896 to 1900...\— 854 | 39,805 8,095 |— 8,239 36,953 2,905 |— 945 
1901 to 1905...) 15,671 |—37;971 495 |—11,728 28,127 J— 1,771 j— 7,177 
1906 to 1910...) 11,157 9,400 12,291 10,224 ls" a7 84 37,999 
1861 to 1910...} 230,075 |— 45,893 | 183,699 12,804 | 118,482 |— 5,675 | 493,492 


ee 
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NET IMMIGRATION, OR EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTUBES 
(STATES AND COMMONWEALTH), FROM 1861 TO 1910 INCLUSIVE—Continued. 


Period. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | C’weailth. 
FEMALES. 
1861to"65"~ .<: 8,578 21,527 18,824 5,993 952 |— 1,165 54,709 
1866 to 70... 9,928 16,702 4,851 1,207 517 |— 500 32,705 
EBTHtO FO. a... 9,395 2,498 11,187 TT4 |— 18 |—. 2,500 21,336 
1876 to 80. ...| 25,081 |— 169 7,792 12,977 13 462 46,273 
1881 to 85 ...| 38,867 7,861 27,526. |— 100 957 562 75,673 
1886 to 90 ...} 23,220 34,337 £4,811 11,310 1,768: |— 42 62,784 
1891 to 95...) 12,7938 |—13,656 |—. 422 1,964 1,758 |\— 1,705 6,732 
1896 to 1900....— 143 |— 23,777 927 |— 7,627 32,043 2,009 3,432 
1901 to 1905... 1,566 |— 21,984 |— 2,398 i— 8,367 92,293 |— 726 |— 9,616 
1906 to 1910... 9,390 10 7,780 4,255 1,867 |— 4,023 19,279 
1861 to 1910...| 138,675 23,349 90,878 |— 234 68,267 |— 7,628 | 313,307 
PERSONS. 

TSol tov) oe. | 562 5,656 52,855 16,263 4,165 |— 4,030 86,471 
1866 to 70 ...| 33,309 30,218 15,041 965 1/699 |— 813 80,419 
1871 to75 ...| 29,741 — 5,595 | 37,423 4,607 |— 98 |— 4,416 61,662 
1876 to 80 ...| 73,459 |I— 5,865 21,684 388,033 |— 49 2,880 | 130,142 
1881 to 85 _ ...| 109,863 27,786 82,393 |— 2,082 3,658 2,422 | 224,040 
1886 to 90 ...| 52,565 86,231 33,325 |— 24,205 8,179 2,606 | 158,701 
1891 to 95 ...| 21,464 | 46,848 4,666 471 47,201 |— 4,562 22,392 
1896 to 1900... 997 |—63,582 9,022 |— 15,866 68,996 4,914 2,487 
1901 to 1905...| 17,237 |— 59,955 |— 1,903 |—20,095 50,420 |— . 2,497 |— 16,793 
1906 to 1910...| 20,547 9,410 20,071 14,479 25578 |— 9,807 57,278 
1861 to 1910...| 368,750 |— 22,544 | 274,577 12,570 | 186,749 |—13,303 | 806 799 


Throughout the minus sign (—) signifies that the number of departures was in excess of arrivals. 


During the period 1861-1910, viz., 50 years, the gain to the Commonwealth popu- 
lation by excess of arrivals over departures was 806,799 persons, while the gain by excess 
of births over deaths for the same period was 2,472,699. Thatis, nearly 25 per cent. of the 
increase for the Commonwealth during the past 50 years has been due to ‘‘ net immigra- 
tion ’’ and about 75 per cent. to ‘‘naturalincrease.” In regard to the contribution of indivi- 
dual States to the total net immigration of 806,799, it may be said that for two, viz., Victoria 
and Tasmania, the departures for the period in question actually exceeded the arrivals, 
viz., by 22,544 in the case of the former, and 13,303 in that of the latter, while in South 
Australia the total gain for the period was only 12,570. In New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia, on the other hand, the additions due to net immigration 
during the 50 years were respectively 368,750, 274,577, and 186,749. 

_The quinquennial period in which the gréatest net immigration to the Common- 
wealth occurred was that of 1881-5 with a total of 224,040, whilst in the period 
1901 to 1905, the departures exceeded the arrivals by 16,793. The quinquennial 
periods in which maximum net immigration occurred in the several States were 
as follows :—New South Wales and Queensland 1881-5, Victoria 1886-90, South Australia 
1876-80, Western Australia and Tasmania 1896-1900. In all the States quinquennial 
periods have occurred in which the departures for the five years have exceeded the arrivals. 
The periods in which such net emigration from the several States was greatest were as 
follows :—New South Wales and Victoria 1896-1900, Queensland 1901-5, South Aus- 
tralia 1886-90, Western Australia 1871-5 and Tasmania 1906-10. 

| 
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The graphs shewing net increase, both for the Commonwealth as a whole and for 
each of the States, will be found on pages 160 and 161. 


4, Total Increase.—(i.) Rates for various Countries. The table hereunder furnishes 
particulars concerning rates of increase in population for the Commonwealth, its com- 
ponent States, and other countries :— 


RATES OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1881 to 1911 (VARIOUS S COUNTRIES). 


Mean Annual Rate of Increase in Population during period— 
Countries. | 5 | 
1g Oe | ABBR RO, | ABB Eo.) , 2898 80 0d tq: en ko Deals 
Z % Oh Bieta % % 
AUSTRALASIA— | 
Commonwealth seat 3.86 3.06 1.86 1.49 1.39 2.03 
New South Wales ig 4.83 | 3.23 1.99 1.57 2.01 LQ 
Victoria Ks +--| 2.60 B12 0.37 | 0.52 0.16 1.82 
Queensland ... wee 8.42 3.80 PAS Na POL Nie 1.36 2.81 
South Australia ie 1.41 | 1,15 1.63 0.77 0.33 2.43 
Western Australia eect 6.13 4} 5.54 20.81 7.25 6.24 2.44 
Tasmania ey ns 2.18 2.87 1.06 1.83 1.29 0.61 
New Zealand ... et 3.5L 1.47 2.41 1.98 2.83 2.56 
EUROPE— 
England and Wales... rl alee 2515 dtd 1.01 1.01 
Scotland ae mee 0.75 0.75 1.06 1.06 0.60 0.60 
Treland oe ---| —0.95 | —0.94 | —0.60 | —0.438 —0.26 —0.03 
Austria 55 at 0.73 0.83 0.79 1.05 0.96 °0.99 
Belgium mae at 1.13 0.75 1.15 0.92 1.26 +0.97 
Denmark ria) sil 1.05 0.87 0.99 1.32 1.10 71.59 
Finland Bee uae 1.42 plait 1.20 1.41 SL 71.39 
France Ae. 0.34 0.06 0.09 0.24 0.15 0.01 
German Empire peste Osa: 1.09 1.17 1.51 1.46 *1.39 
Hungary se oc 1.09 1.01 0.92 1.03 1.01 $1.06 
Italy Rie ae 0.66 0.71 0.68 0.61 0.65 +0.86 
Netherlands ... ae ey) 1.03 1.28 1.30 1.53 71.34 
Norway ov due 0.36 0.54 0.96 dS: 0.54 © +0.65 
Prussia aie ee 0.79 otra 1.29 1.59 157 $1.47 
Rumania ae ch ANTHTE 1.34 1.15 1.41 1.46 + 1.40 
Servia eis sat 2.30 2.08 AES f 1.57 52 + 1.36 
Spain ats set “Ohb4: 0.48 0.45 0.45 0.86 |’ $0.78 
Sweden Ax 0.57 0.40 0.61 0.86 0.61 + 0.85 
Switzerland ... ks’ 0.38 0.40 1.22 1.10 0.96 *0.90 
ASIA— 
Ceylon nas ane 0.54 1.35 1.41 2.08 2.07 $0.73 
Japan mae oid 0.96 wheal?) 0.96 1.25 1.29 +0.99 
AMERICA— 
Canada Ses ak 1.10 1.08 0.97 1.19 2.80 2.80 
Chile aa a 2.97 0.72 2.66 0.90 0.26 1.46 
Jamaica his He 0.77 abShy 1.66 Were 1.63 +1.16 
United States.. wats 2.97 9.15 1.93 2.02 1.66 +1.69 


— Decrease. *1906t01908. +1906 to 1909. 


(ii.) Variations in the Commonwealth Rate. During the thirty years 1881-1911, 
the annual rate of increase in the population of the Commonwealth has exhibited a 
marked decline, falling from an average of 3.86 per cent. for the five years 1881-6 to an 
average of 1.39 for1901-6. During the succeeding quinquennium, however, an improve- 
ment took place, the rate of increase being 2.03 per cent. As regards the separate States 
of the Commonwealth, the rates of increase in all cases except that of South Australia 
were lower, and in most instances considerably lower, for the period 1906-11 than for 
1881-6. 


(iii) Comparison of Rates of Increase. It may be noted that the highest rates of 
increase for the latest available period shewn in the above.table are those for Canada, 
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New Zealand and Australia in the order named. The United States and Denmark rank 
next in order. 


5. Density of Population.—From one aspect population may be less significant in 
respect of its absolute amount than in respect of the density of its distribution. The 
Commonwealth of Australia, with an area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 
3rd April, 1911, of 4,555,005 including aboriginals, has a density of only 1.53 persons to 
the square mile, and is, therefore, the most sparely populated of the civilised countries 
of the world. For the other continents the densities are approximately as follows :— 
Europe, 116; Asia, 56; Africa, 12; and America, 11. The population of the Common- 
wealth has thus about 14 per cent. of the density of that of America, about 13 per cent. 
of that of Africa, about 22 per cent. of that of Asia, and about 14 per cent. of that of 
Europe. 

Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the various. 
countries of the world for the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been derived from the 1911 
issue of the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book,’’ and in some instances, more particularly in the 
case of Africa, must be considered as rough approximations only, complete data not being 
obtainable :— 


NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Population. : Population. 
Country. Country. 
Number. |*Density Number. |*Density 
Continents— Asia— : 
Europe ... na | 447,888,801 116.02 China & Dependencies ...| 433,553,000 101.36 
ASG hs a ...| 958,101,255 56.33 British India _... .| 244,267,542 222.50 
Africa ... 133,420,727 11.94 Feudatory Indian States| / 70,864,995 104,94 
North & Central America p Japan & Dependencies .. 54,381,814 310.90 
and the West Indies ...| 126,533,176 14,82 Dutch East Indies ...| 37,600,000 64.32 
South America .. ...| 49,182,213 6.63 || Russia in Asia ... «| 24,082,200 3.70 
Australasia & Polynesia 7,195,964 2.08 || Turkey in Asia ... ..| 17,736,900 25.57 
Korea... nae w.| 12,959,981 150.70 
Persia ... ses 9,500,000 15.13 
...|1, 722,322,136 33.47 Philippine Islands oat 7,635,426 59.72 
eae ; Siam... “| 6250,000 | 32.05 
Europe— Tonking ong a 5,896,510 127.08 
Russia (including Poland onan oo oe + Seta tee 
Ciscaucasia & Finland)| 136,013,000 64.08 || Aeh 1 int og Shee eines a 
German Empire | 64,903,423 310.87 gsnanistan ose aes] oes 9. 
Austria - Hungary (incl. Ceylon ... a peas 4,056,002 160.11 
Bosnia, & pe oeeecayne) 51,314,271 | 196.58 yeaa fe yee 2 Hee i = 
United Kingdom w| 45,216,665 | 372.49 || Arabia ndependent pul Bere ariel 
France ... ...| 39,376,000 | 190.17 || Cambodia ce ace Legos 26 vi 
Italy... i »..| 34,565,198 | 312.36 || Bokhara een ane 
Spain ... ea ...| 19,503,068 | 100.13 || Federated Malay States 169,44 33.66 
Belgium Be pine4a1, 0054) 655.98. |) Seve BAG ralahiaa rere RM 
Rumania 6,865,739 | 135.37 Seay and Sarawak ... ee : a 
Turkey (including Crete) Peete | \aaeee |h) Straits Settlements “] 686,961 | 398.09 
Portugal ee we] 6,668,054 | 159.73 || Oman... Si Wavaeetens betane ay 
ot 5,476,441 | 3168 || Hong Kone & Territ 428,888 | 1,099.71 
Bulgaria & EH. Roumelial 4/984'844 | 11258 Wins ong erritory | eon ae 
Switzerland — .. 3,741,971 |  234.92')) pre Sadia 968'647 | 1370.65 
Denmark (incl. Teeland)_ 2,683,738 48.50 renee 1B) as ee 4 Dafoe 
Greece ... 5A 2,666,000 | 106.58 Cyprus ... oa PE 261,587 (Oe 
Servia ... Ay |. 2,650,808 | 142.14 || Bhutan... “|, 250,000---— 12.50 
Norway ... 4a “| 9'399'698 39.08 || Wei-hai-wei_... 35 150,000 | 526.32 
Montenegro 250000 68.87 || Bahrein Islands $e 90,000 360.00: 
Luxemburg... ue 246.455 | 9246.95 || Macao, etc. Sh A 63,991 |15,997.75. 
Malta Be ae 215.879 | 1,845.19 || Damao and Diu on 56,285 | 333.05 
Monacoie es 49'121 | 2390 13 || Aden & Dependencies ... 41,229 4.58 
_ Gibraltar 18,351 | 9:175.50 muachae ine te oe te ee 
San Marino 10,489 | '276.03 eae a “A rs ae aon ete 
Liechtenstein ail \ 9,650 | 148.46 Sei 72;000 8) 
Andorra sANa 5/931 99.89 || Sokotra & Kuria Muria Is. , .68 
| ‘ Labuan ae éc 8,411 280.37 
Total oe ...| 447,888,801 116.02 Total ae ++-| 958,101,255 56.33 


* Number of persons per square mile, 
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NUMBER AND DESTINY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD.—Continued. 


+ Inclusive of an allowance of 100,000 for Aboriginal Natives. 


* Number of persons per square mile. 


lation of Cook and other Pacific Islands. 


Population. 5 Population. 
Country. -Country. ee 
Number. |*Density Number. |*Density 
} 

Africa— Porto Rico 1,118,012 310.04 
Belgian Congo ... 20,000,000 21.99 Salvador 1,116,253 154.50 
Turkish Dependencies’ Jamaica 862,422 205.34 

(incl. Egypt & Sudan) 14,502,978 8.29 San Domingo 610,000 33.80 
German Mast Africa 10,003,756 26.02 Nicaragua 600,000 12.20 
French Congo . oH 10,000,000 14.95 Honduras 500, 136 10.81 
Northern Nigeria Prot. | 7,164,751 27.94 Windward Islands 377.941 562.41 
Southern Nigeria & Prot. 6,500,000 84.13 Costa Rica 368,780 20.04 
Algeria 5,231,850 15.23 Trinidad and Tobago : 351,313 188.07 
Senegambia and Niger . 5,058,000 72 26 Newfoundl'd & Labrador 238,614 1.47 
Morocco i ny 5,000,000 22.83 Guadeloupe and paproe 190,273 276.56 
Abyssinia a: 5,000,009 11.56 Martinique i 182,024 477.75 
Angola it 4,119,000 8.50 Leeward Islands. 102,506 146.23 
British Bast Afri ica Prot. 4,038,000 92.94 Alaska ... 97,431 0.16 
Uganda Protectorate 3,520,560 15.75 Bahamas 61,277 11.24 
Portuguese East Africa | 3,120,000 10.63 Curagao 52.874 131.20 
Kamerun ...| 3,000,000 15.70 British Honduras 44,156 5.14 
Madagascar & adjacent | Danish West Indies 30,527 | 221.21 

Islands «| 2,965,508 13.01 Bermudas 17,535 | 876.75 
Cape Colony | 2,507 ,500 9.95 Greenland 11,893 0.25 
Tunis 1,885,000 37.70 Turks & Caicos Islands... 5,287 31.28 
Liberia 1,800,000 45.00 St. Pierre & Miquelon ... 4,768 51,27 
Rhodesia 1,621,950 3.69 
Gold Coast and Protect. 1,500,000 12.58 
French Guinea 1,498,000 15.77 Total 126,533,176 14.82 
fe ansvaal and Swaziland| Lean, Be o 

atal 1,249,034 31 * 

Sierra Leone and Protect. 1,076,665 35.89 pe en 21,531,100 6.54 
Togoland 1,000,370 29.68 Ay: sentine Republic 6,805,684 5.99 
Nyasaland Protectorate 923,022 23.20 eee p 4°500,000 6.47 
Ivory Coast {> 889,000 |). 6-841) Golombia | 1, 4:303,000 | 9°89 
Portuguese Guinea 820,000 58.82 A ee 
f Chile 3,302,204 11.29 
French Sahara 800,090 053 Tener pela 2°685.606 6.82 
Dahomey 749,000 11.52 Per  ectest re 
fe Bolivia ... 2,049,083 3.38 
Orange Free State 478,815 9.50 
x : Ecuador 1,400,000 12.07 
Pritrea 450,000 9.83 = 
Uruguay 1,094,688 15.16 
Italian Somaliland : 400,000 2.87 
: Ars Paraguay 631,347 3.69 
Mauritiusand Depend. ... 377,024 451.52 Panache 450.000 14.99 
Basutoland 348,626 33 87 es ; 
: British Guiana .. 305,090 3.38 
Senegal... | 314,000 5 32 Dutch Guiana 82,739 1.80 
British Somaliland 300,000 4.41 mranohiGiianare a 39349 199 
Mauretania , 223,000 0.65 Walkiande ltaadee ands : 2 
French Somali Coast. ete.| 208,000 35.92 South G 2 os 2 2,323 0.31 
Rio Muni&C. San Juan.. 200,000 16 67 wus Nee 3 ‘ 
Zanzibar be : 197,130 19.33 
Reunion : 177,677 184.12 
Gambia & Protectorate 152,000 33.78 Total 49,182,213 6.63 
Cape Verde Islands ___ ... 147,424 99.61 ‘ ; 
Bechuanaland Protect.:..) . 137,200 0.50 ||Australasia & Polynesia— 
German §. W. Africa. 120,000 0.37 C’wealth of Australia ...) + 4,555,005 1.53 
Comoro Islands.. 86,000 138.71 New Zealand + 1,008,407 963 
Prince’s & St. Thomas Is. 42,103 116.95 Papua ... 351,603 3.88 
Yernando Po, ete. 23,844 29.29 Kaiser Wilhelm Land & 
Seychelles a bad 22,409 140.06 Bismarck Archipelago 299,290 3.32 
Rio de Oro and Adrar ... 12,000 0.16 Dutch New Guinea 200,000 1.32 
Spanish N. & W. Africa 10,412 800.92 Hawaii .. 191,909 29.76 
Mayotte... 9,989 71.35 Solomon Islands (British) 150,310 19.53 
St. Helena 3,558 75.70 Fiji 133,831 18 00 
Ascension 130 3.82 New Caledonia & Depend. 62,486 7.31 
German Solomon Is., ete. 56,000 10 85 
aay Naina x a ,000 10.00 
1 133,420,72' S amoa (German 34,480 84.48 
mabe a8 ee ae Pan Paes. in Oceania 30,563 20.11 
f * ilbert Islands. 29,475 177.56 

pals S tdci ok toe America Tonga Ms 92,997 | 58.97 
United States 91,272,286 | 30.69 || Guam 11,973 | 59.86 
Mexico ... 15,063,207 | 19.64 || Samoa mericai) , 84.41 
Ganadae 7,081,869 1.90 Norfolk Island . 967 96.70 
Colbe ets 48.87 

BItL aire 029,700 198.91 
Guatemala 1,992,000 41.25 Total 7,195,964 2.08 


t Inclusive of Maoris and popu- 
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§ 6. Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Natural Increase.—For the Commonwealth as a whole the natural increase of 
the population is greatest in the quarter ending 30th September, and least in that end- 
ing 3lst March. The birth rate is usually at its highest, and the death rate at its lowest, 
in the September quarter, and vice versa in the March quarter. The average natural 
increase in population of the several States for each of the quarters, based upon the ex- 
perience of the ten years 1901 to 1910, is given in the following table, from which it 
will be seen that the quarter in which the rate of natural increase is highest is that ended 
80th June for Victoria and Queensland, that ended 30th September for New South 
Wales and Western Australia, that ended 31st December for Tasmania, while for South 
Australia the rate for the quarters ending 30th June and 30th September was almost 
identical. The rate of natural increase is lowest in the quarter ended 31st March in 
all the States except Western Australia, in which the lowest rate occurs in the quarter 
ended 31st December. 


AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 to 1910. 


* Average Natural Increase for Quarter ended on 

Inst day of ae: 
State. 7 crease per 
annum, 1901-10, 


March. June. September. December. 


Persons} 9/o0 | Persons} °/oo | Persons! °/oo | Persons| °/oo | Persons| 9/00 


New 8’th Wales} 5,811 | 3.93} 6,167| 4.15 | 6,376) 4.27] 6,101 | 4.06 | 24,455 | 16.54 


Victoria ...| 3,611] 2.96; 4,110) 3.36 | 4,067 | 3.32] 3,785 | 3:09 | 15,573 | 12.75 
Queensland ...| 1,965|3.70| 2,813/4.81/ 2,3138/ 4.30} 2,110] 3.90} 8,701 | 16.40 
- South Australia| 1,208 | 3.25] 1,444/3.89] 1,459/3.93/ 1,263) 3.39) 5,374 | 14.47 
W. Australia ...| 1,011 | 4.383] 1,051/4.59| 1,302 | 5.42 988 | 4.07 | 4,352 | 18.64 


Tasmania oc 767 | 4.16 807 | 4.40 838 | 4.57 908 | 4.97] 3,320 | 18.03 


Commonwealth | 14,373 | 3.57 15,892 3.94 | 16,355 | 4.04 | 15,155 | 3.73 | 61,775 | 15.37 


* The symbol °/oo denotes “ per thousand.” 


9. Net Immigration.—For the Commonwealth as a whole the excess of arrivals over 
departures for the years 1901 to 1910 was greatest in the December quarter, while in the 
March quarter the average excess of departures over arrivals was 1660. In New South 
Wales the September quarter gives the greatest excess of arrivals over departures. In 
Western Australia the largest excess is in the June quarter. In South Australia and 
Tasmania the arrivals largely exceeded the departures in the December quarter, but in 
all the other quarters the departures were in excess. In Queensland, the December 
quarter shewed an excess of departures over arrivals. Victoria shews an excess of 
departures for every quarter, except that ended 31st December. Particulars concerning 
the average net immigration of the several States are as follows :— 


AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 to 1910. 


Quarter ended on last day of— Average Net 


State. : Immigration 
March. June. September. December, OE muy 
Persons| 9/oo | Persons| ©°/oo | Persons} 92/oo | Persons} ©/oo | Persons Joo 
N.S.W. 896) 0.61 657} 0.44 2,420 1,62 |—' 195 |—0.13; 3,778 2.56 
Victoria |—2,380|—1.95 |—8,451 |—2.82 791 0.65 | ~1,668 1.36 |—4,954 |—4.06 
Q’land | 298)| 0.56)" 3,073) 5273 461 0.86 |—1,847 |—3.41 1,985 3.74 


S. Aust. |—1,062 |-—-2.86 |—1,536 |—4.14 | 291 | 0.78] 2,346} 6.80 |—. 5438] 1.46 
W. Aust.| 2,019) 8.65) 2,512} 10.97) 1,475| 6.14|— 626 |—2.58| 5,380] 23.04 
Tas. —1,431 |—7.76 |—1,975 |-10.77 |— 307 |—1.67| 2,604 | 14.25 |—1,109 |—6.02 


C’ wealth |—1,660|—0.41|— 720|}—0.18| 2,967; 0.73] 3,950| 0.97) 4,587] 1.18 


Throughout, the minus sign (—) denotes that the departures were in excess of arrivals, 
and °/oo denotes per thousand of population, 
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§ 7. Urban Population, 


1. The Metropolitan Towns.—A feature of the distribution of population in Austra- 
lia is the tendency to accumulate in the capital cities. “To -such an extent is this 
metropolitan aggregation carried, that in every State the population of the capital far 
outnumbers that of any other town therein, and ranges between 21 and 46 per cent. of 
the entire population of the State. The estimated populations of the several capitals on 
3rd April, 1911, and the percentages of such populations on the totals for the 
respective States, are shewn in the table hereunder. That this metropolitan concentration 
is phenomenal, may be readily seen by comparing the percentage on the total population 
with the similar figures for the principal countries of Europe, also given in the table 
hereunder :— 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION. 
(VARIOUS COUNTRIES.) 


Percentage 

State or Country. Metropolis. Year Population. 08 ee f 

Jigme! Tae Z Country. 

%. 

New South Wales Sydney : 629,500 38.19 
Victoria ... Melbourne az 589,000 44.82 
Queensland ks Brisbane = 139,500 23.03 
South Australia... Adelaide of 189,700 46.06 
Western Australia Perth ... a, 106,800 37.86 
Tasmania . Hobart <q 39,900 20.87 
Commonwealth .. (6 Cities) Zz 1,694,400 38.05 
New Zealand Wellington oP. 70,700 7.01 
Denmark... Copenhagen 1906 514,134 19.73 
England ... London* 1911 4,522,961 12.54 
Saxony ... Dresden 1910 546,882 Ti 32 
Norway Christiania 1910 243,801 10.19 
Treland ... Dublin 1910 402,928 9.20 
Belgium ... Brussels 1909 649,846 8.72 
Bavaria, «.. Munich 1910 595,053 8.65 
France Paris 1911 2,846,986 7.23 
Austria ... “Vienna 1910 2,030,850 eit 
Scotland ... Edinburgh 1911 320,315 6.73 
Portugal ... Lisbon... 1900 356,009 6.56 
Greece Athens 1907 167,479 6.36 
Sweden Stockholm 1909 341,816 6.24 
Prussia Berlin ... 1910 2,070,695 516 
Netherlands The Hague 1909 270,109 4.58 
Hungary .. Budapest 1900 732,222 3.51 
Spain Madrid 1910 571,539 2.93 
Switzerland Berne ... 1910 85,264 2.28 
Italy Rome ... 1909 575,000 1.66 
Russia (European) St. Petersburg 1908 1,870,000 1.61 
*Population of Greater London 1911, 7,252,963. = 


2. Urban Population Generally.—In connection with the particulars shewing the 
tendency in Australia to concentrate population in the metropolis, it should be borne in 
mind that in most of the Huropean States the capital is but one of many populous cities, 
and in some instances is by no means the most populous. In Australia, on the other hand, 
the metropolis is in every instance the most populous city, and, in some of the States, is 
also the only town of considerable magnitude. It will be seen from the table on the next 
page, that there are in all, only seventeen towns in the Commonwealth having a population 
upwards of 20,000. Of these six are in New South Wales, four in Victoria, two in 
Queensland, one in South Australia, two in Western Australia, and two in Tasmania. 
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In the following table are given the estimated populations of the principal Australian 


towns as at the date of the recent Census, 3rd April, 1911. 


In all cases the populations 


given for the towns include those of contiguous suburban areas, and comprise the area 
contained within a circle of two, five or ten mile radius of the principal post office. 

The figures for Metropolitan towns are also inserted, but will be seen to differ 
slightly in some instances from those given in the table on page 138, the reason being 
that the figures given below relate to the population within a circle of 10 mile radius of 
the G.P.O., whilst, except in the case of Melbourne and Brisbane, this 10 mile circle 
does not exactly constitute the accepted Metropolitan area. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


= | State in| Approx. 5 | State in | Approx. 
Town. s which | Popula- Town. pl which | Popula- 
& Situated.| tion. S |Situated.| tion. 
[oa] 
100,000 and at hal 5000 and under 10,000, 
Sydney z 10 | N.S.W. | 632,624 cont,— 
Melbourne ... 10 Vic. 588,971 Colac 5 Vie. 5,678 
Adelaide 10 S.A. | 189,982 Echuca 5 IV.,N.S.W. 5,554 
Brisbane 10 Qld. 139,480 Mildura 5 |V..N.S.W. 5,547 
Perth 10 W.A 104,635 Ararat 5 Vic. 5,489 
Dubbo ma 5 | N.S.W. 5,389 
ais 000 and under Wellington ... 5 | N.S.W. 5,372 
100, 000— Quesnavow. 5 Tas. 5,292 
Newcastle 10 | N.S.W 62,406 Shepparton .. 5 Vic. 5,174 
Ballarat 10 Vic 52,551 Singleton 5 N.S.W. 5,162 
Bendigo 10 Vic 43,623 
Hobatt 10 Tas. 41,757 || 3000 and pee cathy 
Parramatta* Db N.S.W 34,558 Stawell 5 Vie. 4,910 
Maitland West 10 N.S.W 33,787 Cowra 5 N.S.W. 4,865 
Geelong us 10 Vic. 33,518 Forbes 5 N.S.W. 4,844 
Broken Hill 10 N.S.W 31,386 Beechworth 5 Vie. 4,842 
Kalgoorlie ... 10 W.A 31,324 Devonport 5 Tas. 4,755 
Launceston 10 Tas 95,227 Young 5 N.S. W. 4,755 
aa le 10 |, Qld. 20,915 Mudgee 5 N.S.W. 4,732 
Bulli 10 N.S.W 20,873 Kyneton 5 Vic. 4,695 
Bairnsdale 5 Vic. 4,669 
10, et and under Sale .. . 5 Vie. 4,543 
20,0 Dandenong... 5 Vie. 4,490 
eros 5 Qld. 19,776 Casino 5 N.S. W. 4,374 
Ipswich or t) Qld. 18,574 Bunbury 5 WA. 4,372 
Charters Towers 5 Qld. 17,298 Wangaratta 5 Vic. 4,345 
Townsville 10 Qld, 13,835 Murwillumbah 5 |N.S.W.,Q 4,335 
Goulburn 10 N.S.W 13,429 Zeehan 5 Tas. 4,149 
Kadina 10 8.A. 13,348 Northam 5 W.A 4,064 
Gympie 10 Qld. 12,419 Camperdown 5 Vic. 4,003 
Mount Morgan 10 Qld 12,023 Gostord 5 N.S. W. 3,965 
Bathurst 10 N.S.W 11,972 Gunnedah 5 N.S.W. 3,959 
Maryborough 10 Qld 11,626 Narrabri 5 N.S.W. 3,941 
Port Pirie 10 Ss. 11,307 Bangalow 5 | N.S.W. 3,905 
Bundaberg 5 Qld 10,132 Corowa 5 |N.S.W.,V. 3,884 
Horsham 5 Vic. 3,834 
5000 and under 10, pes Bowral 5 | N.S.W. 3,809 
Grafton ue 10 | N.S.W. 9,527 Parkes 6 N.S.W. 3,772 
Warrnambool 5 Vie. 93287 Albany 5 W.A. 3,747 
Katoomba ... 10 N.S.W. 9,242 Burnie Pas 5 Tas. 3,672 
Cessnock is N.S.W. 9,000 Ulverstone ... 5 Tas. 3,603 
Lismore 5 N.S.W. 8,912 Geraldton ... 5 W.A. 3,594 
Lithgow 5 | N.S.W. 8,851 Kempsey West 5 N.s.W. 8,532 
Albury 5 |N.S.W.,V. 8,816 Angaston 5 S.A. 3,526 
Orange 5 | N.S.W. 8,800 Maldon 5 Vic. 3,433 
Tamworth 5 N.S. W. 8,224 Cootamundra 5 N.S.W. 3,393 
Maryborough Salle 15, Vic. 7,967 Temora 5 N.S.W. 3,383 
Castlemaine amt eo Vic. 7,865 Maclean 5 N.S.W. 3,328 
Liverpool> ... % 5 | N.S.W. 7,529 Benalla 5 Vic. 3,327 
Wagga Wagga 5 | N.S.W. 7,222 Taree 5 N.S. W. 8,321 
Wabroonga... 2 | N.S.W. 6,768 Laidley 5 Qld. 3,239 
Armidale... 5 | N.S.W. 6,704 Nowra 5 N.S. W. 3,209 
Mt. Gambier ib S.A. 6,670 Quirindi 5 | N.S.W. 3,167 
Cairns 5 Qld. 6,524 Deniliquin ... 5 | N.S.W. 8,151 
Cobar 5 N.S.W 6,186 - Beaconsfield i) Tas, 3,111 
Hamilton 5 Vic 6,015 Terang 5 Vic. 3,099 
Warwick § Qld. 5,987 Wyalong 5 | N.S.W. 3,047 
Mackay 5 Qld 5,905 Mes ate deat 5 1} N.S.W. 3,029 
Inverell So eON SOW. 5,788 Junee 5 N.S. W. 000 
Gawler 5 Ss. 5,767 


* Exclusive of a portion of the Parramatta 5 mile circle lying within the Sydney 10 mile circle. 
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§ 8. Assisted Immigration. 


In the earlier days of settlement in Australia, State-assisted'immigration played an 
important part. Such assistance practically ceased in South Australia in 1886, in Tas- 
mania in 1891, and for the time being, in Victoria in 1873. In New South Wales general 
State-aided immigration was discontinued in the year 1887, but those who arrived under 
that system and were still residing in New South Wales might, under special regulations, 
send for their wives and families. A certain amount of passage money, graduated accord- 
ing to the age of the immigrant, was required to be paid in each case. Under the pro- 
visions of these regulations, immigrants to the number of 1994 received State assistance 
during the years 1888 to 1899 inclusive. From 1900 to 1905 no assistance of any kind 
was given, but from 1906 onwards assistance has again been afforded, a total of 5058 
State-assisted immigrants being recorded for the year 1910. In Queensland and Western 
Australia, such assistance, although varying considerably in volume from year to year, 
has been accorded for many years past. The numbers so assisted during 1910 were 6918 
in Queensland, and 3115 in Western Australia. Assistance to immigrants, which in the 
case of Victoria, had practically ceased in 1878, has recently been again afforded, and 
such assistance was rendered by the Victorian Government to 652 immigrants in 1909, 
while in 1910 the number so assisted was 1690. In South Australia, assistance was 
rendered to 665 immigrants in 1911, in which year the principle of State assistance 
was again introduced by that State. 


The total number of immigrants to Australia from the earliest times up to the end 
of 1910, the cost of whose introduction was wholly or partly borne by the State, is 
approximately as follows :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS UP TO END OF 1910. 


STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


State “Fe te ar .-| N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W.A. Tas. C’wlth. 


No. of Assisted Immigrants] 227,759 | 142,931 | 183,867 | 95,348 | 15,062 | 21,699 | 686,666 


§$ 9. Enumerations and Estimates. 


1. Musters.—Actual enumerations of Australia’s population, of varying accuracy, 
have been made from the earliest times onward. Originally known as ‘‘Musters,” these 
were first undertaken with a view to estimating the food and other requirements of the 
settlements. These musters, the results of which are said to have been very unreliable, 
appear to have been carried out at least annually from 1788 to 1825, when they were 
discontinued. ; 


2. Census-taking.—The first regular Census in Australia was that of New South 
Wales, in November, 1828. The dates on which Censuses have been taken in the several 
States, and the populations enumerated thereat, are as shewn in the table on page 
142. 
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3. The Census of 1901.—A conference of the State Statisticians of Australia and 
New Zealand held in Sydney in February and March, 1900, aimed at securing uniformity 
in the collection and compilation of the Census of 1901. The householder’s schedule 
which it drafted made provision for the collection of information in all the States under 
the following heads, viz.:—Name, Sex, Age, Conjugal Condition, Relation to Head of 
Household, Occupation, Sickness and Infirmity, Birthplace, Length of Residence in 
Colony, Religion, Education, Materials of Houses and Number of Rooms. In addition 
to these, it was agreed that States so desiring might include further inquiries relating to 
Land, Live Stock, Crops, and certain other matters. 


Provision was made for uniformity in the classification and compilation of the data 
by formulating rules for dealing with cases in which differences of opinion as to methods 
of treatment might exist. Thus, although conducted by six different States, the Census 
of the Commonwealth, as taken in 1901, was carried out on a fairly uniform plan, and 
consequently furnished data in many ways suitable for purposes of aggregation or com- 
parison. A detailed examination of the results, however, gives many indications of 
departure from 4 common line of action, which, in the absence of a central authority, 
can hardly be avoided in an undertaking of this nature. 


4, The Census of 1911.—Under Section 51, sub-section (xi.) of the Constitution Act, 
power is given to the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make laws with respect to 
“Census and Statistics.” This power was brought into requisition in 1905, when the 
Census and Statistics Act 1905 became law, being assented to on 8th December, 1905. 
Under this. Act provision is made for the appointment of a Commonwealth Statistician, 
and amongst other duties that officer is charged with the taking of a Census in the year 
1911 and in every tenth year thereafter. 


The particulars which the Act requires to be included in the Census schedule are 
almost identical with those which were contained in the 1901 schedule, the principal 
alterations being that “Length of Residence in Australia” is specified instead of “Length 
of Residence in the Colony of Enumeration,” that ‘Duration of Marriage” was to be 
asked in all cases, and that nationality was to be ascertained in addition to birthplace. 
As already stated in § 1 of the present section, the Census was taken as at 3rd April, 1911. 


In each State a Census supervisor was appointed to control the collection within 
that State under the direction of the Commonwealth Statistician. . Hach State was then 
divided into Census districts, each of which was placed in the charge of an enumerator, 
and each Census district was further subdivided into collectors’ districts, one collector 
for each district. The results are, at the time of writing, in course of tabulation, and 
a summary of the latest results available to the date of going to press will be found 
in a special Census Appendix hereto. 


It should be noted, in connection with the census of 1911, that a slight change in 
defining the date of reference has been made in order to accord with the English 
practice. In previous Australian censuses the date of the census has been taken to be 
that of the day preceding the midnight which is adopted as the determining point. 
Thus, at the census of 1901, where the figures given relate approximately to midnight 
between the 31st March and the Ist April, the Australian census was stated to be that 
of the 31st March, while in a precisely similar case in England it was stated to be that 
of Ist April. At the census of 1911, taken as at midnight between the 2nd and 8rd April, 
the date of the census has, in accordance with the English practice, been stated to be 
the 3rd April, and that day was gazetted as the day of the census. — 


- 
{ 


| 
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The total population enumerated at the several Australian Censuses are shown in 
the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES. 


Population Enumerated (exclusive of Aboriginals). 
Census |~ = 
Year. | New South et yak South Western « Comm 
Wales: Victoria. | Queensland Australia. | Australia, | /2S™ania. (Total) 
(Nov.) 
1828 36,598 
(2nd Sept.) 
1833 60,794 
(2nd Sept.) 
1836 77,096 men oe se oie ae 
(2nd March) (27th Sept.) 
1841 130,856 tae tse ae ; 50,216 
(26th Feb. 
1844 Seis a = 17,366 
(2nd March) (26th Feb.) 
1846 189,609 ee ea 22,390 aoe 
(31st Dec.) 
1847 oe aga Hit ree a4 70,164 
1848 609 
(ist Mar.) * (ist Jan.) (ist Mar.) 
1851 268,344 SAE 63,700 wee 70,130 
1854 avi 758 TES 
(31st Mar.) 
1855 ae 60 aa 85,821 
(1st March) 
1856 269,722 aa aah ea sie Ss 
(29th Mar.) (31st May.) 
1857 a 408,998 Aas 81,492 
1859 0 SST 
(7th April) | (7th April) | (7th April)? | (7th April) (7th April) 
1861 350,860 538,628 30,059 126,830 das 89,977 
(ist Jan.) 
1864 eae Ad 61,467 eee 
* (26th Mayr.) 
1866 aes aoe ae 163,452 
(2nd Mar.) 
1868 ane na 99,901 ae Bee 
1870 edb | 99.398 
(2nd April) | (@nd April) | (st Sept.) | (Qnd April) 
1871 502,998 730,198 120,104 185,626 
(ist May) | (26th May.) 
1876 naa ses 173,283 213,271 ane ates ena 
1881 * 749,825 861,566 rape 279,865 29,708 115,705 | 2,250,194 
(ist May 
1886 ee ae 322,853 aes aan os ae 
1891 * | 1,123,954 | 1,139,840 893,718 | 320,431 49,782 146,667 | 3,174,392 
1901 © | 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 498,129 363,157 184,124 172,475 | 3,773,801 
1911 © | 1,646,734 | 1,815,551 605,813 408,558 282,114 191,211 | 4,455,005* 


* Including Northern Territory, 3310, previously included in South Australia; and Federal Capital 
Territory, 1714, previously included in N.S.W. 


+ 


1. Including Port Phillip District, which afterwards became the Colony of Victoria. 2. Pre- 
viously included with New South Wales. 3..3rd April. 4. 5th April. 5. 3lst March. 6. 3rd April. 


5. Estimates of Population.—In the absence of an annual enumeration of the popu- 
lation, it becomes necessary to adopt some method of estimating it for intercensal periods, 
basing such estimates on the results of the most recent Censuses. The manner in which 
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this is effected varies, however, in different parts of the world. In England, for example, 
the assumption made is that the rate of increase of the preceding intercensal period will 
continue unchanged during the current period. Again, in the United States, it has been 
assumed, in certain cases, that thenumerical increase per annum ascertained for the pre- 
ceding intercensal period will hold good for the current period. From the earliest times 
in Australia, “statistics of fluctuation” have been obtained from the records of births, 
deaths, arrivals and departures. With reasonable thoroughness in the collection of such 
statistics, the deduced estimates possess much greater weight than those based on the mere 
assumption of a continuation of the increase experienced in the preceding period. In most 
cases, however, estimates of population, based on statistics of fluctuation, are found to be 
in excess at the Census, thus indicating a uniform tendency to over-estimation, and the 
necessity for a correction. In the population figures given in the earlier portion of the 
present section, the estimates of the population of the several States have been carefully 
revised, the results of the various Censuses being taken in conjunction with the records of 
births, deaths, arrivals and departures. It is believed that by this means the population 
of the Commonwealth from the date of settlement onwards has been obtained with a high 
degree of accuracy, and that the figures supplied represent a reasonably close approxima- 
tion to the actual numbers. Particulars for the several States from the date of settle- 


ment onwards are given in the following tables, and are shewn by graphs on pages 157 
to 159:— 


COMMONWEALTH POPULATION FROM EARLIEST DATE. 


MALE Ss. 


Estimated Population at end of Year. 


Year. 

NeWales, | Victoria. | lina.” | australia, | Australie. | Tasmania. | Cogones 
1788 es seg ore ae ea shee : 
1790 ae ein er aie isa eae * 
1795 oles BA Sale Hae one alt * 
1800 3,780 ea das Soe aod eee 3,780 
1805 5,395 Ay sony 200 JAA we 5,395 
1810 7,585 Eg ae wae ee na 7,585 
1815 9,848 Ene ict bar aan eae 9,848 
1820 23,784 ies 23,784 
1825 29,309 oy pee ate LS 10,979t 40,288 
1830 33,900 eis iets vas 877 18,108 52,885 
1835 51,949 =e ae dos 1,231 28,749 81,929 
1840 85,560 an wae 8,272 1,434 32,040 127,306 
1845 113,739 as hie 12,810 2,689 43,921 173,159 
1850 154,976 nee ene 35,902 3,576 44,229 238,683 
1855 147,822 226,462* aa 48 843 8,311 38,680 470,118 
1860 197,851 | 330,302 16,817* 64,340 9,597 49 653 668,560 | 
1865 222,890 348,717 53,292 84,255 13,575 50,549 773,278 
1870 272,121 397,230 69,221 94,894 15,511 58,517 902,494 
1875 822,534 424,269 102,161 108,706. 16,141 54,678 1,028,489 
1880 404,952 450,558 124,013 147,438 16,985 60,568 1,204,514 
1885 518,606 504,097 186,866 162,425 20,688 67,712 1,460,394 
1890 602,704 | 595,519 993,252 166,049 28,854 76,453 1,692,831 
1895 668,209 607 ,933 248,865 180,314 69,733 80,485 1,855,539 
1900 716,047 601,773 274,684 184,637 110,088 89,763 1,976,992 
1905 782,897 598,134 291,807 184,835 146,498 95,947 2,100,118 
1910 858,181 646,482 325,513 209,295 157,971 98,866 2,296,308 


* Details not available. + Previously included with New South Wales. 
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FEMALES. 
Estimated Population at end of Year. 
Year. ly 
N.S.W Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W,-Aust. | Tasmania. | C'’wealth. 
1788 + 
1790 t 
1795 os t 
1800 1,437 | 1,487 
1805 2,312 2,312 
1810 3,981 3,981 
1815 5,215 | 5,215 
1820 9,759 mA 9,759 
1825 9,004 aes 3,213 12,217 
1830 10,688 295 6,171 17,154 
1835 19,355 eee 647 11,423 31,425 
1840 41,908 6,358 877 13,959 63,102 
1845 74,179 9,650 sw AcT@) 20,370 105,989 
1850 111,924 2% 27,798 2,310 24,641 166,673 
1855 118,179 120,843* uae 48,544 4,294 31,282 323,142 
1860 150,695 207 ,932 11,239* 61,242 5,749 40,168 477,025 
1865 185,616 269 ,O74 83,629 77,222 7,806 43,418 616,765 
1870 225,871 326,695 46,051 89,652 9,624 47,369 745,262 
1875 270,833 370,665 66,944 101,370 10,861 49,061 869,734 
1880 336,190 408,047 87,027 128,955 12,576 54,222 1,027,017 
1885 425,261 455,741 1295815 146,888 15,271 61,148 1,234,124 
1890 510,571 538,209 168,864 152,898 19,648 68,334 1,458,524 
1895 587,294 577,743 194,199 171,654 30,782 74,410 1,636,082 
1900 644,258 594,440 219,163 177,470 69,879 83,1387 1,788,347 
1905 704,987 612,287 239,675 181,832 103,640 90,488. | 1,932,859 
1910 785,674 654,926 273,503 200,874 118,861 94,937 2,128,775 
PERSONS. 
1788 859 an 859 
1790 2,056 oa 2,056 
1795 _ 3,466 ‘ Ae 3,466 ® 
1800 5,217 ANG 5,217 
1805 7,707 50 7,707 
1810 11,566 11,566 
1815 15,063 15,063 
1820 33,543 See 33,543 
1825 38,313 oie 14,192* 52,505 
1830 44,588 1,172 24,279 70,039 
1835 71,304 a 1,878 40,172 113,354 
1840 127,468 14,630 2,311 45,999 190,408 
1845 187,918 22,460 4,479 64,291 279,148 
1850 266,900 isle 63,700 5,886 68,870 405,356 
1855 266,001 347,305* Bae Ly OT 387 12,605 69,962 793,260 
1860 348,546 538,234 28,056* | 125,582 15,346 89,821 1,145,585 
1865 408,506 617,791 86,921 161,477 21,381 93,967 1,390,043 
1870 497,992 723,925 | 115,272 184,546 25,135 100.886 1,647,756 
1875 598,367 794,934 | 169,105 210,076 27,002 103,739 1,898 223 
1880 741,142 858,605 | 211,040 276,393 29,561 114,790 | 2,231,531 
1885 943,867 959,838 | 316,681 309,313 35,959 128,860 | 2,694,518 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 318,947 48,502 144,787 3,151,355 
1895 1,255,503 | 1,185,676 | 443,064 351,968 100,515 154,895 3,491,621 
1900 1,860,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 362,107 179,967 172,900 | 3,765,339 
1905 1,487,884 | 1,210,421 | 531,482 366,667 250,138 186,385 4,032,977 
1910 | 1,648,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 410,169 276,832 193,803 4,425,083 
* Previously iicluded with New South Wales. + Details not available. 
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The tables on the two preceding pages, shewing the quinquennial figures for the 
male, female, and total population of each State and the Commonwealth, give sufficient 
indication, for general purposes, of its progress. A reference to the diagrams given here- 
inafter (pp. 157 to 159), on which the graphs shew the particulars for each year, is also 
desirable. The characteristics of the fluctuations of each element, or of the totals, will 
be more readily perceived by reference to the graphs than they possibly can by reference 
to these numerical tables. The earliest date for which particulars as to sex were 
available is 1796. The figures from 1788 to 1825 inclusive are based upon the results 
of the musters taken in those years; those for subsequent years are founded upon 
estimates made on the basis of the Census results and the annual returns of births and 
deaths and immigration and emigration. 


§ 10. Principal Results of Census of roor. 


1. Census Results.—In the first issue of the Official Year Book tables are given 
shewing in some detail particulars concerning the Census of 1901 for the several States 
under the headings of Ages, Birthplaces, Occupations, Religions, and Conjugal Condi- 
tion. Similar information in a very condensed form is given hereunder. For fuller 
particulars for the 1901 Census reference should be made to the first issue (see Year Book 
No. 1, pp. 164 to 179). In the special Census Appendix hereto is given a summary of 
the latest particulars concerning the Census of 1911, available to date of going to press. 


2. Ages.—The numbers of persons of each sex in some of the more important age 
groups enumerated in the several States of the Commonwealth at the Censuso 81st 
March, 1901, are as follows :— : 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ON 31st MARCH, 1901. 


Age Group. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Geeta 
MALES, 
Under 5 years 80,308 66,792 | 31,3807] 20,260} 10,441] 10,702 219,810 
5and under 15 165,771 139,419 | 60,913} 44,949] 16,396} 21,809 449,257 
15: iy 21 83,177 69,311 | 28,514; 23,625 9,045) 11,032 224,704 
21 An 45 255,828 216,062 | 106,535 | 63,123] 61,714] 31,850 735,112 
45 os 65 95,320 72,772 |. 37,997 | 25,128) 12,751) 10,282 254,250 
65 and upwards 27,038 36,813 7,916 7,837 2,259 3,829 85,192 
Not stated... 2,563 2,551 3,821 279 269 120 9,603 
Notali ... 710,005 603,720 | 277,003 184,701 112,875 | 89,624 | 1,977,928 
FEMALES. 
Under 5 years 78,553 65,163 | 30,687 | 19,817] 10,234] 10,163 214,617 


5andunder15| 162,043| 187,111] 59,504) 44,211] 16,176| 21,351| 440,396 
15 ,, 2@1| 984,193)  71,341| 27,160| 23,889] 7,127| 10,872| 224,582 
91 86, +45} —« 229,180] 223,895] 75,475| 61,243| 30,689] 28,161) 648,593 
45 ,, 65) 70,896| 68,837] 22,319] 21,421] 5,914] 9,083] 198,470 
65andupwards| 19,535| 29,247| 4,957| 7,601| 1,063] 3,194| 65,597 
Not stated... 491 1,756 | 1,024 274 46 27 3,618 


Total ...) 644,841 597,350 | 221,126 | 178,456 | 71,249) 82,851 | 1,795,873 


{ 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION.—Continued. 


Age Group. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qld. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | gfotal 
PERSONS. 

Under 5 years | 158,861 131,955 | 61,994} 40,077| 20,675} 20,865} 434,427 
5andunderl5| 327,814 276,530 | 120,417 | 89,160] 32,572) 43,160} 889,653 

15 "3 21; 167,370 140,652 | 55,674| 47,514] 16,172) 21,904| 449,286 
21 a 45) 484,958 439,957 | 182,010 | 124,366 | 92,403] 60,011 | 1,383,705 
45 Ps 65) 166,216 141,609 | 60,316} 46,549] 18,665] 19,365} 452,720 
65and upwards) 46,573 66,060 | 12,873} 14,938 3,822 7,023 150,789 
Not stated 8,054 4,307| 4,845| 558} 3815| 147] 18,991 
Total ...| 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 368,157 | 184,124 | 172,475 | 3,773,801 


8. Birthplaces.—In the next table is given a summary of the populations of the 
several States of the Commonwealth on 31st March, 1901, classified according to sex and 
birthplace, the birthplaces being grouped under the five continental divisions of the 
globe, with two additional headings for those born in Polynesia, and those born at sea. 
Of the total population of 3,773,801 those of unspecified birthplace numbered only 7922, 
or little more than 2 per thousand :— 


COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, ON 3ist MARCH, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 


1901. 


Birthplace. N.S.W. Victoria. Qla. | S. Aust. Ww. Aust. Tas | Gace 
MALES. 

Australasia 546,311 463,736 | 168,261 | 148,108 | 73,315 | 75,930 1,470,661 : 
Europe 143,553 125,364 | 84,918 | 36,348] 33,632) 12,262 436,077 
Asia... 13,221 8,019 | 13,291] 4,099] 4,416 726 43,772 
Africa 642 508 257 129 160 opi 1,742 
America 3,486 2,376 | 1,267 570 918 272 8,889 
Polynesia 783 90 8,446 16 52 alt 9,398 
At Sea 1;100 782 336 259 182 88 2,747 
Unspecified 909 2,850 227 172 200 284 4,642 

Total 710,005 603,720 | 277,003 | 184,701 | 112,875 | 89,624] 1,977,928 

FEMALES. 

Australasia 543,432 | 486,114 | 156,746 | 147,596 | 56,341| 73,201| 1,463,430 
Europe 96,999 105,555 | 62,415] 29,840] 13,995 8,951 817,755 
Asia... 987 774 587 277 394 O25) 3,242 
Africa 344 423 121 106 83 50 1,127 
America 1,327 1,283 421 941 283) able} 3,618 
Polynesia 356 113 431 a3 26 16 965 
At Sea 867 782 298 280 135 94 2,456 
Unspecified 529 2,306 107 | 93 42 203 3,280 

Total 644,841 | 597,350 | 221,126 | 178,456| 71,249] 82,851| 1,795,878 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION—Continued. 


Birthplace. | N.S.W. | Victoria.:| Qld. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | PSs AG 
PERSONS. 
Australasia ...| 1,089,743 949,850 | 325,007 | 290,704 | 129,656 | 149,131 | 2,934,091 
Europe --.| 240,552 230,919 | 147,333} 66,188 | 47,627) 21,213 753,832 
Asia... wl 14,208 8,793 | 13,878| 4,876) 4,810 949 47,014 
Africa mea 986 926 378 235 243 101 2,869 
America ore 4,813 3,659 1,688 811 1,151 385 12,507 
Polynesia EP wee cy tos) 2038 8,877 39 78 27 10,363 
At Sea ah 1,967 1,564 634 539 317 182 5,203 
Unspecified ... 1,438 5,156 334 265 242 487 7,922 
Total _...| 1,854,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 363,157 | 184,124 | 172,475 | 3,773,801 
} 


4. Occupations.—In the compilation of the results of the Census of 31st March, 
1901, the populations of the several States were tabulated according to occupation in the 
following classes :— 


(i.) Professional. Embracing all persons not otherwise classed, mainly engaged in 
the government and defence of the country, and in satisfying the moral, intellectual, and 
social wants of its inhabitants. 


(ii.) Domestic. Embracing all persons engaged in the supply of board and lodging, 
and in rendering personal services for which remuneration is usually paid. 

(iii.) Commercial. Embracing all persons directly connected with the hire, sale, 
transfer, distribution, storage, and security of property and materials. 


(iv.) Transport and Communication. Embracing all persons engaged in the trans- 
port of persons or goods, or in effecting communication. 


(v.) Industrial. Embracing all persons not otherwise classed who are principally 
engaged in various works of utility, or in specialities connected with the manufacture, 
construction, modification, or alteration of materials so as to render them more available 
for the various uses of man, but excluding, as far as possible, all who are mainly or solely 
engaged in the service of commercial interchange. 


(vi.) Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other Primary Producers. “Wmbracing 
all persons mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisition of food products, and in™ 
obtaining other raw materials from natural sources. 


(vii.) Indefinite. Embracing all persons who derive incomes from services rendered, 
but the direction of which services cannot be exactly determined. 


(viii.) Dependents. Embracing all persons dependent upon relatives or natural 
guardians, including wives, children, and others, not otherwise engaged in pursuits for 
which remuneration is paid, and all persons depending upon private charity, or whose 
support is a burthen on the public revenue. ; 


Particulars concerning the number contained in each of these classes are given in 
the table hereunder:— 


} 
; 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ON 3Ist MARCH, 1901. 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION. 


cy 


Occupation. | N.S.W. | Vie. | qld. | S, Aus.|W.Aus.| Tas. | (hotel 
MALES. 

Class. 
I.—Professional ... We aaa 26 855 20,380 9,122 | 5,372) 5,103} 3,067 69,899 
II.—Domestic s pe By 20,128 13,128 7,791 8,452 | 4,373 1,463 50,335 
Ill.—Commercial ... 67,097 64,632 | 22,958 | 17,080} 10,280) 6,097} 188,144 
IV.—Transport and Communication 42,822 30,318 | 17,745} 12,591) 10,736 4,518 | 118,730 
V.—Industrial ta a ...| 122,692 | 113,507] 44,065} 34,255 | 19,602} 16,475 | 350,596" 
VI.—Primary Producers 168,212 | 140,112 | 79,421 | 45,898} 35,081) 25,489} 494,163 
VIL.—Indefinite (of independ’ "tmeans) 3.597 7,242 740 180 207 301 12,267 
VIII.—Dependents ... 256,634 | 210,922 | 94,084 | 64,094 | 27,229) 32,039] 685,002 
Unspecified ... - a 1,968 3,479 1,077} 1,779 264 225 8,792 
Total ... ie Ry «| 710,005 | 603,720 | 277,003 | 184,701 | 112,875 | 89,624 | 1,977,928 

FEMALES. 
I.—Professional ... ma | 14,529 14,841 4,486} 3,485} 1,964] 1,930 41,235 
IIl.—Domestic < a .--| 52,690 53,676 | 16,402] 14,529) 6,930] 6,474] 150,701 
Ill.—Commercial ... 10,567 14,415 3,524] 3,085) 1,523} 1,400 34,514 
IV.—Transport and Communication 1,045 1,198 341 259 256 330 3,429 
V.—Industrial a : 23,996 32,706 7,407] 6,978| 2,208) 2,275 75,570 
VI.—Primary Producers 4,642 24,998 3,090} 3,263 491| 2,460 38,944 
VII.—Indefinite (of independ’ ‘tmeans) 5,927 2,824 691 213 alah 357 10,129 
VIII.—Dependents ... 531,164 | 451,284 | 184,344 | 145,214 | 57,571) 66,942 | 1,436,519 
Unspecified ... ae ree 281 1,408 841 1,430 189 683 4,832 
Total ... ag ee ...| 644,841 | 597,350 | 221,126 | 178,456 | 71,249] 82,851 | 1,795,873 
PERSONS. 

I.—Professional ... «© ... as 41,384 35,221 | 13,608) 8,857] 7,067] 4,997] 111,134 
II.—Domestic ise as ae 72,818 66,804 | 24,193] 17,981] 11,303] 7,937] 201,036 
IlI.—Commercial ... 77,664 |. 79,047 | 26,482] 20,165} 11,803 7,497 | 222,658 
IV.—Transport and Communication 43,867 31,516 | 18,086) 12,850} 10,992 4,848 | 122,159 
V.—Industrial ~ ty 146,688 | 146,213 | 51,472] 41,933] 21,810] 18,750] 426,166 
Vi.—Primary Producers .. 172,854 | 165,110 | 82,511} 49,161] 35,572] 27,899} 533,107 
VIL.—Indefinite (of ge ee ‘tmeans) 9,524 10,066 1,431 393 324 658 22,396 
VIII.—Dependents _...- 787,798 | 662,206 | 278,428 | 209,308 | 84,800} 98,981 | 2,121,591 
Unspecified ... ie ae 2,249 4,887 1,918) 3,209 453 908 13,624 
~Nofal ty 0 ae ...| 1,854,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 363,157 | 184,124 | 172,475 | 3,773,801 


5. Religions.—In the Acts under which the Census of 1901 was taken in the several 
States, persons enumerated were required under penalty to furnish replies to all the 
inquiries contained in the schedule, with the exception of that relating to religion. In 
this case, any person objecting to give such particulars was allowed to insert the 
words “Object to state” in the column provided for religion. Of the total population of 
8,773,801 there were 42,131, or 1.12 per cent., who availed themselves of this option. 
There were also 14,060, or 0.37 per cent., concerning whom no particulars as to religion 
were obtained. 


Of the remainder, 3,626,449, or 97. 55 per cent., were members of the various Christian 
denominations, 53,371 were members of pons nictias religions, 31,011 were of indefinite 
religious belief, and 6779 stated that they were of no religion. 
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Amongst the Christian denominations, that most numerously represented was the 
Church of England, with 1,497,576 adherents, the next in order being the Roman 
Catholic (850,620), the Methodist (504,101), the Presbyterian (426,105), the Baptist 
(89,338), the Lutheran (75,021), the Congregational (73,561), and the Salvation Army 
(31,100). 

The principal non-Christian religions represented in Australia were the Hebrew, 
Mahomedan, Buddhist and Confucian, the members of the Hebrew congregation totalling 
15,239. 

Those included under the head of ‘‘Indefinite” in the attached table consist mainly 
of persons who stated that they were ‘‘Freethinkers” or ‘‘ Agnostics,” or returned them- 
selves as being of ‘“No Denomination,” while under the head of “No Religion” are 
given those who were so returned on the schedules as well as a small number who stated 
that they were “‘ Atheists.” 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATIQN ON 3ist MARCH, 1901. 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 


1 | | 
Religion. | N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. |Sth. Aust.) W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
MALES. 
Christian ---| -678,845 577,191 | 250,922 | 171,267 | 102,564 | 86,284 | 1,867,073 
Non-Christian ... 11,043 8,577 | 17,481 4,030 3,042 460 44,633 
Indefinite ie 6,451 > 5,805 3,112 4,096 2,864 627 99,955 
No Religion ... 1,424 1,920 612 270 1,188 49 5,413 
Object to state... 9,058 6,997 3,424 4,759 2,429 1,776 28,443 
Unspecified... 3,184 3,230 1,452 279 838 428 9,411 
Total -..| 710,005] -603,720 | 277,003 | 184,701 | 112,875 | 89,624 | 1,977,928 
FEMALES. 
| Ohbristian * ...| 634,656 584,883 | 216,684 | 172,900 | 68,927} 81,326 | 1,759,376 
Non-Christian ... 8,439 3,005 942 579 664 109 8,736 
Indefinite ate 1,665 2,755 948 1,883 574 231 8,056 
No Religion ... 289 550 160 86 Q72, 9 1,366 
Object to state... 4,010 3,830 1,366 2,784 624 1,124 13,688 
Unspecified ... 782 2,327 1,026 274 188 52 4,649 
Total ...| 644,841 597,350 | 221,126 | 178,456) 71,249} 82,851 | 1,795,873 
PERSONS. 

Christian -..| 1,813,501 | 1,162,074 | 467,606 | 344,167 | 171,491 | 167,610 | 3,626,449 
Non-Christian ... 14,482 11,582 | 18,423 4,609 3,706 569 53,871 
Indefinite oct! Spills} 8,560 | — 4,060 5,979 8,438 858 31,011 
No Religion ahs lesa 25470 772 356 +,410 58 6,779 
Object to state... 13,068 10,827 4,790 7,493 3,053 2,900 49,131 
Unspecified ... 8,966 5,557 2,478 553 1,026 480 14,060 
Total ---| 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 363,157 | 184,124 | 172,475 | 3,773,801 
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PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF CENSUS OF 1901. 


6. Conjugal Condition.—In the following tables are given summaries of the par- 
ticulars concerning the population of the.several States on 31st March, 1901, classified 


according to age and conjugal condition. 


and persons whose conjugal condition was not stated were included under other heads.: 


In the case of South Australia divorced persons 


The figures given in these tables are exclusive of 1553 half-castes in Queensland, and 553 
in South Australia, whose ages and conjugal condition were unspecified :— 


COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ON 3ist MARCH, 1901. 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL CONDITION AND AGB. 


(a) MALES. 
Age. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qld. sm, Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | 9,potal, 
MARRIED. 
Under 15 rae 2 Bot "hh: es 4 # 2 
15 and under 21 ... 477 245 110 141 55 55 1,083 
21 ‘, 45 ...| 123,206} 104,080} 44,991] 30,889] 23,370} 15,642) 342,198 
45 2 60 ...| 54,785 42,118} 18,921} 16,115 6,604 6,640] 145,183 
60 and upwards ...| 24,312 29,477 8,088 7,659 2,005 3,456 74,997 
Unspecified adults 190 240 103 nee 29 14 576 
Total 202,922 | 176,160}. 72,218 | 54,754) 32,063| 25,807| 563,919 
erEA har, NEVER MARRIED. 
Under 15 .-.| 246,354] 206,713} 92,227) 65,209} 26,845] 32,511] 669,859 
15 and under 21 ...| 82,689 69,062 | 28,394} 23,481 8,987 | 10,976| 223,589 
21 Bs 45...) 127,451 | 107,472] 59,745} 81,804] 37,026) 15,508| 878,501 
45 uf COP 17,290 10,786 9,928 3,534 8,342 1,166 46,047 
60 and upwards ... 9,967 10,048 3,557 1,038 1,147 716 26,473 
Unspecified adults 498 581 2,788 Bae 109 45 4,021 
Total » 484,250| 404,662 | 196,639 | 124,566| 77,456! 60,917 | 1,348,490 
WIDOWED. 
Under 15 ae : F 
15 and under 21 ...|. 7 4 45) 3 3 1 23 
Q1 Re AD ae. 4,034 3,462 1,514 980 1,086 539 11,615 
45 Dy 60 .. 6,120 4,524 2,276 1,487 981 682 16,070 
60 and upwards ... 9,252 11,919 3,001 2,632 854 1,336 28,994 
Unspecified adults 38 64 16 fake 8 2 128 
Total 19,451 19,973,)-% 6,812 5,102 2,932 2,560 56,830 
DIVORCED. ie 
Under 15 a : : ; 
15 and under 21 ... rs by an a ae i 
21 = 4B ace AQT Dla) 70 81 94 753 
45 a COM, 214 91 18 26 10 359 
60 and upwards ... 50 45 13 4 1 113 
Unspecified adults i 2 5 3 
Total 692 289 101 * atital 35 1,228 


* Included under other heads, 


— 
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(a) MALES—Continued. 
Age. EWA) Victoria, | Qld” \sth, Aust| W.Aust,|. Pas. | ees 
NOT STATED. 

Under 15 cet a 2 
15 and under 21 ... 4 we 5 ws 8 9 
21 5 45.) 710 897 215 151 142 DATS 
45 be 60 ... 227 281 | 71 31 55 665 
60 and upwards ... 190 296 40 16 49 591 
Unspecified pants 1,559 1,162 134 115 59 3,029 
Total 2,690 2,636 465 Me Sis 305 6,409 

TOTAL. 
| 

Under 15 ...| 246,356 | 206,713| 92,227| 65,209} 26,845| 32,511] 669,861 
15 and under 21 ...| 83,177 69,311 | 28,514] 23,625 9,045! 11,082) 224,704 
21 s 45 ...| 255,828 | 216,062 | 106,535] 63,123) 61,714) 31,850| 735,112 
45 i 60 . 78,587 57,800 | 31,214] 21,136) 10,984 8,553 | 208,274 
60 and upwards 43,771 51,785 | 14,699} 11,329) 4,026 5,558| 181,168 
Unspecified adults 2,286 2,049 3,041 BG 261 120 7,757 
Total 710,005 | 603,720 |276,230 |t184,422| 112,875 | 89,624 | 1,976,876 


* Included under other heads. 


+ Exclusive of 773 half-castes. 


(bt) FEMALES. 


t Exclusive of 279 half-castes. 


Age. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. Sth. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. Pramecr 
MARRIED. 
Under 15 2 aid tas i Ay Ay 2 
15 and under a1. 4,837 2,245 1,592 815 720 633 10,842 
21 9 45...) 144,408 | 125,585 | 51,308) 36,280) 21,797 | 17,578 396,956 
45 as 60 ..., 42,981 36,613 | 13,990} 12,989 3,669 5,240| 115,482 
60 and upwards . 13,757 18,058 4,463 §,257 843 1,998 44,376 
Unspecified adults 201 340 116 eas 14 11 682 
Total 206,186} 182,841] 71,469] 55,341! 27,043) 25,460] 568,340 
NEVER MARRIED. 
Under 15 240,638 | 202,650 | 90,205] 64,028} 26,425] 31,514] 655,460 
15 and under cit 79,266 69,087 | 25,543 | 23,060 6,403 | 10,234] . 213,598 
Ab ” 45 ...| 76,394 90,379.| 21,616} 23,118 7,804 9,729 | 229,040 
45 A GORE 4,437 5,396 816 1,420 306 788 13,163 
60 and upwards ... 1,447| 2,102 267 496 58 301 4,671 
tJnspecified adults 144 | 312 77 8 5 546 
: / 
: £ 
Total 402,326 | 369,926 | 138,524 | 112,122) 41,004} 52,571) 1,116,473 
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PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF CENSUS OF 1901. 


(b) FEMALES—Continued. 


Age. | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Qld. isin. Aust: W, Aust.| Tas. | Zotal, 
| | USE ee 
WIDOWED. 
| 
Under 15 oe +24 os : . 
15 and under 21 ... 30 7 | 11 14 1 38 66 
21 is 45 ... 7,558 7,309| 2,492) 1,845) 1,014 788 21,006 
45 “A 60 ...| 11,183] 12,367) 3,536) 2,986) 1,027} 1,296 32,345 
60 and upwards 16,429 93,211 4,167 5,874 1,066 2,584 53,331 
Unspecified adults 57 127 12 see 4 1 201 
~ _ 
Total 35,207 | 43,021}; 10,218} 10,719) 3,112| 4,672] 106,949 
DIVORCED. 
Under 15 
15 and under a1. 4 2 1 eer i 
21 = 45. 580 252 33 39 18 922 
45 3 GOiee 111 59 10 3 3 186 
60 and upwards ... 13 13 1 27 
Unspecified adults 5 5 
Total 708 331 44 7 42 22 1,147 
NoT STATED. 
Under 15 qo fae f ot 5 
15 and under 21 ... 56 ae 13 38 2 74 
21 45... 190 370 26 35 48 669 
45 , 60 ... 42 114 10 1 31 198 
60 and upwards . 81 151 Aly 4 35 288 
Unspecified adults 45 596 45 5 10 701 
Total 414 1,231 111 x 48 126 1,930 
TOTAL. 

. Under 15 240,640 | 202,650} 90,205 | 64,028] 26,425] 31,514) 655,462 
15 and under 21 . 84,193 | 71,341] 27,160) 23,889| 7,127) 10,872] 224,589 
21 5 45 ...| 229,180} 223,895] 75,475 | 61,243] 80,689] 28,161] 648,593 
45 ” 60...) 58,704) 54,549) 18,362] 17,395) 5,006; 7,358) 161,874 
60 and upwards ...) 31,727] 48,535) 8,914] 11,627}; 1,971] 4,919] 102,693 
Unspecified adults 447 1,380- 250 as 31 27 2,135 

Total 644,841 | 597,350 |{220,366 |{178,182 ae 82,851 1,794,839 


* Included under other heads. 


+ Exclusive of 760 half-castes. 


t Exclusive of 274 half-castes. 
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§ 11. Naturalisation. 


1. The Commonwealth Act.— The Commonwealth Constitution empowers the 
Commonwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to “Naturalisation and Aliens,” 
a power which was exercised when the “‘Naturalisation Act of 1903” was passed. This Act 
was assented to on 13th October of that year, and came into force on ist January, 
1904, in accordance with a proclamation by Gazette of 14th November, 1903. 

Prior to the passing of this Act the issue of certificates of naturalisation had been a 
function of the State Governments, carried out under Acts of the several State Legis- 
latures, which, however, did not differ materially from each other, and furnished the 
basis on which the Commonwealth Act was drafted. From ist January, 1904, when the 
Commonwealth Act became operative, the right to issue certificates of naturalisation 
in the Commonwealth has been vested exclusively in the Federal Government, but all 
certificates or letters of naturalisation issued under the several State Acts prior to that 
date entitle the recipients to be deemed to be naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. 

The grant of a certificate of naturalisation entitles the recipient within the limits of 
the Commonwealth to all the rights and privileges, and renders him subject to all the 
obligations, of a natural-born British subject; with the exception that where, by any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinction is made between natural-born 
British subjects and naturalised persons, such distinction shall hold good in the case of 
all persons naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. 

Applications for certificate of naturalisation must be made to the Governor-General, 
the qualifications required in an applicant being :— 


(i.) That he is not a British subject. 


(ii.) That he is not an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific, excepting New Zealand. 


(iii.) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 


(iv.) (a) That he has resided in Australia continuously for two years immediately 
preceding naturalisation ; or 
(b) That he has obtained in the United Kingdom a certificate or letters of 
naturalisation. 
An applicant who has already obtained a certificate or letters of naturalisation in 
the United Kingdom is required to furnish, in support of his application— 


(i.) His certificate or letters of naturalisation. 


(ii.) His statutory declaration— 
(a) That he is the person named therein. 
(b) That he obtained the certificate or letters without fraud or intentional 
false statement. ¢ 
(c) That the signature and seal thereto are, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, genuine. 
(d) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 
Tf the applicant is not already naturalised in the United Kingdom the particulars 
which he is required to furnish in support of his application are as follows :— 


(i.) His own statutory declaration stating— 

(a) Name; (b) Age; (c) Birthplace; (d) Occupation ; (e) Residence; (f) 
Length of residence in Australia; (g) Intention to settle in the 
Commonwealth. 


(ii.) A certificate signed by a Justice of the Peace, a postmaster, a teacher of a 
State school, or an officer of police, that the applicant is known to him and 
is of good repute. 
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In connection with any application for naturalisation, the Governor-General in 
Council is authorised to grant or withhold a certificate as he thinks most conducive to 
the public good, but the issue of a certificate to any person who is not already naturalised 
in the United Kingdom is not admissible until the applicant has taken an oath or 
affirmation of allegiance. The grant ofa certificate istmade free of charge, 

In addition to naturalisation by grant of certificate, the Act makes provision for— 


(i.) Naturalisation by marriage. 
(ii.) Naturalisation by residence with naturalised parent. 


The former relates to the case of a woman who is not herself a British subject, but 
is married to a British subject; the latter to that of an infant who is not a natural-born 
British subject, but who has resided at any time in Australia with a father or mother 
who is a naturalised British subject. In each instance the person concerned is deemed 
to be naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. 


The administration of the Act is carried out by the Department of External Affairs, 
and the Governor-General is authorised to make such regulations as are necessary or 
convenient for giving effect to the Act. 


2. Statistics of Naturalisation.—Particulars relative to the nationalities of the 
recipients of certificates of naturalisation issued under the Act during each of the five 


years 1906 to 1910, and to the countries from which such recipients had come, are shewn 
in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH NATURALISATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1906 to 1910. 


No. of Certificates Granted. Countries from | No, of Certificates Granted. 

Nationalities of which Recipients 
Recipients. of Commonwealth |~ 
1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910, || Certificates had | ya9¢, | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
. ST oY . T 
German .-| 446 | 365 | 475 11,091 | 694 
Swedish «| 144) 187 | 157) 259) 181 Germany «| 360 | 296] 381) 948 | 567 
Italian ... Perle 98 | 132 | 167 | 174 Great Britain ...| 231 | 209| 224) 449] 346 
Danish aah DA 84 93| 182 | 132 Italy Be ino 82) 118} 146 |: 161 
Russian are ee 66 83 | 132 | 135 Moneta (North)... 78 71 74 | 147) 107 
Norwegian Po ae os 59 65 | 138] 107 Sweden ... «| 64 51 72 | 108 71 
Austrian peel) 40. 28 45 63 56 Denmark ea BB: 44 66 | 106 76 
French.. «| 3D. 46 39 81 91 Norway ... me 41 28 34 62 50 
Swiss ... sealp) ade 38 36 70 51 France ... ete ak 30 31 40 55 
Greek 52 50 33 71 17 South Africa Se 19 23 30 39 5T 
Inerione (Nth. y 42 BHD 25 76 55 Switzerland Pine) 26 93 51 43 
Dutch ... 12 8 14 28 18 Austria ... Bo 17 13 23 24 28 
Spanish Falfia KG} 8 ahi 94 94 Russia ... des 13 11 21 23 40 
Turkish a 1 7 10 10 13 || Beypt.... Pelee 20) 23 LO) Kemiade 22 
Rumanian uaa 6 a4 9 3 3 New Zealand ...| 2% 24 18 55 32 
Belgian weet SO if a 7 14 Greece ... sachs 25 iY] 28 28 
Portuguese <a 8 7 2 15 13 Belgium Ry ria bf 9 15 15 18 
Chinese cad Neeee eA 2 1 i Spain... boa ee Sa ef 15 18 
Brazilian a 1 1 1 by tds Finland ... eel ee es rece eon EAT ks 
Bulgarian | Gi il nf 1 3 Turkey ... ete ent eas 6{ 7 
Montenegrin fi ES aT tes ~ China . ... act came = =A ee 10 
Servian- 2 ees es ae Mauritius Pe iices on ie EB ce 
American (Sth.) _ 7} ates; ue 3 || Holland... aah ree oa o Oise 
Chilian... ins 1 pe eee 4 2 || Other Countries...) 92 77 68 94) 113 
Mexican mee es bss iL heres : 
Peruvian oa heres 3 1 
Uruguayan ae I! %. ms 
Armenian Ue tess Eee 
Cuban ... ee Lh ies ads ee me 
Icelandic eral ist ae Wis 2 1 ‘ 
Total .«.| 1,187 | 1,042 | 1,241 | 2,431 | 1,849 Total ...| 1,187 | 1,042 | 1,241 | 2,431 | 1,849 
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The following table furnishes particulars concerning the States in which the 
recipients of Commonwealth certificates of naturalisation during the years 1904 to 1910 
were resident. The numbers of certificates granted under the several State Acts during 
the years 1901, 1902, and 1903 are also given. 


NATURALISATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 


1901 to 1910. 

Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W.A. Tas. C'wlth. 

1901 aoe 5 507 574 449 109 58 70 1,767 
1902 eee alee 386 500 375 54 111 28 1,454 
- 1903 Bei pee 400 397 855 43 75 149 1,419 
1904 i Be rlie als 74s) 319 115 25 248 21 | 2,107 
1905 es oe 544 213 150 34 166 Aa WP aga ln ca 
1906 ete sate 475 301 ATT 45 150 39 1,187 
1907 Sele Ape 458 214 193 27 134 16 1,042 
1908 ry ae 396 243 377 45 152 28 1,241 
1909 PAC ast 644 507 378 600 221 81 2,431 
1910 dae Seas 665 329 333 299 187 36 | 1,849 


3. Census Particulars.—On the Personal Card used at the Census of 3rd April, 
1911, an inquiry as to naturalisation was made, all persons who were British subjects by 
naturalisation being required to indicate the fact by inserting the letter N in the place 
provided for the purpose on the card. In addition, in checking the cards in the Census 
Bureau, instructions were given that cases of women naturalised by marriage to British 
subjects, and of children naturalised by residence with parents who have become British 
subjects, should be duly taken into account by the insertion of the letter N if originally 
omitted. The results of the tabulation are not available at the date of writing, but will 
be found in the Census Appendix. The corresponding figures obtained at the Census of 
81st March, 1901, were as follows :— 


NUMBER OF NATURALISED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


RECORDED AT THE AUSTRALIAN CENSUS OF 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. |Victoria| Qld. S.Aust.| W.Aus.| Tas. | C’wlth.? 

Males a Boe was ...| 3,265 | 3,304 x 1,360 576 119 8,624 
Females ... St ate Bare 854 | 1,262 = 545 101 24 2,286 
Persons Bs wats ...| 3,619 | 4,566 it 1,905 677 1438 | 10,910 


1. Not ascertained. 2. Exclusive of Queensland. 
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§ 12. Graphical Representation of Growth of Population. 


1. General.—The nature of the fluctuations of the numbers representing (a) total 
population, or those representing (b) births and deaths from year to year, or (c) the 
natural increase, i.e,, the difference of births and deaths, or (d) the net immigration, all 
of which taken together make up the element of increase of total population, cannot be 
readily discerned from mere numerical tables. It has been. deemed desirable therefore 
to furnish a series of graphical representations, shewing in some cases the characteristics 
of these elements from 1788 to 1910, and in others from 1860 to 1910. The graphs 
furnish at a glance a clear indication of the changes taking place, and of their significance 
from year to year. The great importance of such representations is that only by their 
means can the most recent changes be justly apprehended, either in their relation to the 
past, or their meaning for the future. 


2. Graphs of Total Population (page 157).—These graphs furnish interesting evi- 
dence of the comparatively slow rate of growth of the several States and of the Common- 
wealth as a whole, during the period from the foundation of settlement in 1788 until 
1832. From that year onwards to 1851, a moderately increased rate of progress was 
experienced. In 1851 gold was discovered in Australia, and the effect of this discovery 
on the population of the Commonwealth is shewn by the steepness of the curves for New 
South Wales and Victoria, and also for the Commonwealth, from this point onwards for a 
series of years. The sudden breaks in the continuity of the curves for New South Wales 
indicate the creation of new colonies, and their separation from the mother colony. 
Thus, Tasmania came into existence in 1825, Victoria in 1851, and Queensland in 1859, 
Owing to the extensive gold discoveries in Victoria, its population increased so rapidly 
that in 1854 its total passed that of New South Wales, and remained in excess until 
1892, when the mother State again assumed the lead, which it has since maintained, 
The rate of increase in New South Wales is large, but the State is only sparsely popu- 
lated. A feature of the New South Wales curve is its comparative regularity as com- 
pared with that of Victoria, the population of which State increased with great rapidity 
from 1851 to 1860, less rapidly from 1861 to 1878, with a further period of increased 
rapidity from 1878 to 1891, and a period of very slow and fluctuating growth from the 
latter year to 1910. Victoria, however, has a population density more than double that 
of Tasmania, and nearly three times that of New South Wales. 

In the case of Queensland, the curve indicates a rate of growth which, though vary- 
ing somewhat, has on the whole been satisfactory, and at times very rapid. Periods of 
particularly rapid increase occurred from 1862 to 1865, from 1873 to 1877, and from 
1881 to 1889. The population of Queensland passed that of Tasmania in 1867, and that 
of South Australia in 1885. The population density of Queensland is less than one- 
sixteenth of that of Victoria. 

The curve for South Australia indicates that with fluctuations more or less marked, 
the population increased at a moderate rate from the date of the foundation of the 
colony in 1834 until 1884, and that from that point onwards a diminished rate of increase 
was experienced, The population of South Australia passed that of Tasmania in 1852. 
Its density is about half of that of Queensland, about one-twelfth of that of New South 
Wales, and about one-thirty-third of that of Victoria. \ 

The curve for Western Australia indicates that the population increased regularly 
but very slowly until 1886, when the discovery of gold in the Kimberley division caused 
an influx of population. The effects of the further rich discoveries of gold in the Murchi- 
son and Coolgardie districts in 1891 and 1892, are clearly shewn in the rapid increase of 
population in those and subsequent years to 1897. Two years of retarded progress then 
occurred, followed by a satisfactorily rapid rate of increase from 1899 to 1906, a slight 
decline in 1907 and a further advance in 1908, 1909, and 1910. The population of Western 
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GRAPHS OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
AND EACH STATE THEREIN, 1788-1910. 
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(See?Tables pages 126 to 128.) 


EXPLANATION oF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents two years’ interval for 
both States and Commonwealth; and the vertical height 80,000, persons for Commonwealth or 
20,000 for States. The zéro line for the States is the bottom line; for the Commonwealth it is the 
line marked “Commonwealth.” The scale on the left above the Commonwealth zero line relates 
to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the States. ee 

Where the population falls suddenly the fall denotes the creation of a new colony, e.g., New 
South Wales 1825, loses the whole population of Tasmania, then erected into a separate colony. 

The curves are as follows :—Commonwealth, an unbroken line; New South Wales, — — — 
Victoria, — - — -— ; Queensland, — — -- — — -- ; South Australia, — --—--—; Western Australia, 
-—-----—_- ; Tasmania, —— -— — -; the names on the curyes also shew which State each 
represents. 

The manner in which fhe population of the Commonwealth would have grown from 1860 to 
1910 if, during that period, there had been in operation the rate of increase actually experienced 
the United States from 1790 to 1860, is shewn for purposes of comparison. 


GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATIONS, COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1796-1910. : 
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(See Tables pages 126 to 128.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents two years’ interval, and 
the vertical height 80,000 persons. The distances upward from the heavy zero line denote the 
number of males, and downward the number of females. From 1860 onward is shewn, for 
purposes of comparison, the manner in which the numbers of each sex in the Commonwealth 
would have grown from 1860 to 1908 (1910 for females), if, during that period, there had been in 
operation the rate of increase actually experienced in the United States from 1790 to 1860. 


The asymmetry of the two graphs reveals the want of uniformity in the increase of the two 
sexes. ( : 
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GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION OF THE STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1796-1910. 
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~ (See Tables pages 126 to 128.) 


EXPLANATION OF GkAPHS.—The base of each small square represents two years’ interval, and 
the vertical height 20,000 persons. The distances upward from the zero line represent the number 
of males, and downward the number of females. 


The sudden falls denote the creation of new colonies. 


The names on the bur ‘ves denote the States to which they refer, and the curvesare as follows :— 
New South Wales, —'— —. Victoria, — -—-— 3 Queensland, ——--—-—--; South Australia, 
--—---}3 ; Western Australia, ———-———-; Tasmania, ——-——-. 


The Ban tinetes ot the |\wo series of graphs ee the want of uniformity in the increase of 
the two sexes. 


| 
| 
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GRAPHS SHEWING NET INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA AND THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1860-1910. 
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(For explanation see foot of next page.) 
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GRAPHS SHEWING NET INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE STATES OF QUEENS- 


LAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1910. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS SHEWING Ner INCRHASE.—The base of each small square represents 
an interval of a year for both States and Commonwealth ; the vertical height represents 2000 for 
the Commonwealth and 1000 for the States. In the first graph two zero lines are taken (i.) for the 
Commonwealth and (ii.) for New South Wales and Victoria. The scale on the left relates to the 
Commonwealth and that on the right relates to New South Wales and Victoria. In the second 
graph two zero lines are taken (i.) for Queensland and South Australia, and (ii,) for Tasmania and 
Western Australia. The scale on the left relates to Queensland and South Australia, and that on 
the right relates to Tasmania and Western Australia. 


NrEtT DECREASES in population are shewn by carrying the graph in such cases below the zero 
line, the distance of the graph below the zero line indicating the extent of the decrease. 


The lines used. are as follows :—Commonwealth, an unbroken line; New South Wales, — — — 
———-; Victoria, — - — -— -— . — ; Queensland, — — - - — — -- — — ; South Australia, —--—-- _ 
--—-- ; Western Australia, — — — - — -——-—; Tasmania, — — -——-——. 


The names on the curves denote the States to which they refer. 
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GRAPHS OF NATURAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1910, 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year for both States 
and Commonwealth, and the vertical height 1000 persons for the States and 2000 persons for the 
Commonwealth. ( 


The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0 for both Commonwealth and States, 
denote the excess of births over deaths. The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, 
and that on the right to the States. The names shew the States to which the curves refer, they are 
as follows:—Commonwealth —— ; New South Wales, ———; Victoria, — -—-— ; Queensland, 
——--—-—-- ; South Australia, —--—--—--; Western Australia, ———-———-; Tas- 
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GRAPHS SHEWING MASCULINITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND STATES 
OF AUSTRALIA, 1796-1910, 
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\ (See Tables pages 123 and 129.) ) 

HXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of five 
years and the vertical height an excess of forty per cent. of males over females. The basic 
lines (shewn thickened) for Commonwealth and all the States are at 100 per cent., equivalent 
to a numerical equality of the sexes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, ACCORDING TO CENSUS OF.1911. 


The folding map opposite furnishes a graphic representation of the distribution of 
population of the Commonwealth at the date of the census of 1911. For this purpose 
density of the population has been computed for the counties of each State, and the ar 
representing these counties have been shaded in accordance with the following scale 
density :— 


A—Less than 1 inhabitant to 16 sq. miles 
B—From 1 inhabitant in 16 sq. miles to less than 1 in 4 sq. miles 


CHa snark a 4 0 es 1 in 1 sq, mile 
Drs Pyne iL is 1 sq. mile oy 2in 1 Re 
E— ,, 2 inhabitants in 1 a Bs 4in 1 54 
F , 4 “s 1 4 re 8inl a 
G—~,,, 8 * iL 54 a 16 in 1 +; 


H—16 inhabitants and upwards in 1 square mile 


A map drawn upon such a small scale must, of course, be considered as furnishing onl 
rough approximation as to the true distribution of the population, owing to the fact thé 
small densely-populated area may exist in certain cases within a comparatively large distr 

, the balance of which is but sparsely populated. Thus, in such a case, owing to the densit; 
the whole district being alone taken into account, the fact of a concentration of popula 
within a small area is lost for purposes of representation. It is evident that the larger 
district is for which the density has been calculated, the less will the map represent the t 
facts. It is, however, believed that by the calculations being made in each State for coun 
this feature has been minimised, as the areas of the counties of New South Wales, Victo 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania are fairly equal in area, and do not average m 
more than 2000 square miles. The areas of counties in the Northern Territory and in Wes! 
Australia average 4000 and 8000 square miles respectively. It is evident that, so far as 
States of Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania are concerned, the map now publis 
cannot be compared with the map contained in previous issues of this Year Book, as the « 
sity had been computed for that map for Registration Districts in Queensland, Magiste 
Districts in Western Australia, and Electoral Districts in Tasmania. 


An area of about 1,136,000 square miles, equal to 38 per cent. of the total area of the © 
monwealth, and belonging to South Australia, WesterntAustralia, and the Northern Territ 
is not subdivided into counties. As the total population of that area is under 5000, it app 
white on the map, together with a considerable number of adjoining counties, in which 
population is less than one inhabitant to 16 square miles. 


The concentration of population about the capitals, and, to a lesser extent, about s 
mining and agricultural centres, is obvious on reference to the map. The centres of gravit 
the population of the several States and of the Commonwealth as a whole have been as 
tainéd, and are shewn in the map by crosses surrounded by circles. It is evident that 
greater the percentage of the population of a State concentrated in the immediate neighbourk 
of its capital, the closer to the capital the centre of gravity will be located, and the map sh 
this plainly. The centre of gravity of the population of the whole Commonwealth lies wi 
the State of New South Wales, in county Nicholson, practically on the parallel of Sydney 
the meridian of Melbourne, and almost in the centre of a straight line joining Sydney 
Adelaide. 
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nm that of sian | in 1899. Its alee is little more than 
outh Australia, one-third of that of Queensland, one-nineteenth of that o: 
New South Wales, and about one-fiftieth of that of Victoria. 

The Tasmanian population curve indicates a comparatively slow rate of growth — 
throughout. Its most noticeable feature is a retardation in increase in 1852 and subse- 
quent years, brought about by the discovery of gold on the mainland. The population — 
density of Tasmania is nearly 40 per cent. greater than that of New South Wales, and 
a little less than half of that of Victoria. ; 


3. Graphs for Commonwealth of Male and Female Population (page 158). These 
curves shew the relative growth of male and female population of the Commonwealth, 
and it will be seen that the former are far more liable to marked fluctuations than the 
nae * latter. The curves representing an increase of population on the basis of the United 
; States rate for 1790 to 1860, indicate that on the whole the female rate of increase in the 
Commonwealth has been a fairly satisfactory one, and that from 1860 to 1893 the same 
might be said of the male population. From 1893 onwards, however, the male popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth has fallen considerably below this rate, and it may be added 
that the rapid lowering of the rate of increase of the male population must be regarded 
as unsatisfactory from a national standpoint. 

Although the rate of increase of the female population from 1860 onwards is on the 
whole very satisfactory, it should be noted that the total number at the beginning of this 
period was relatively very small, and that from 1894 there is an unsatisfactory falling off 
in the rate of increase, similar to that experienced in the case of males. 


4, Graphs for each State of Male and Female Population (page 159).—These graphs, 
shewing the relative progress in male and female population for each of the States, 
disclose the fact that in all cases the female population is much less liable to marked 
fluctuations than the male, and further, that in cases where rapid increases have taken 
place in the latter a similar, but much more gradual, increase is in evidence in the © 
former, commencing usually, however, somewhat later than in the case of the males. A 
comparison of the graphs of each of the States with that of the Commonwealth shews 
that the fluctuations in the latter case are smaller than in the former. This is largely 
due to internal migrations of the male element of the population, brought about by 
various causes, amongst which mining developments figure prominently. - fd 

5. Graphs of Natural Increase of Population, Commonwealth and States (page 

162).—The graphs indicate*that, with the exception of certain marked variations, the — 
natural increase of the population of the Commonwealth, viz., the excess of births over 
deaths, advanced with fair rapidity from 1860 to 1892, in which year it attained its 
maximum, when, however, it fell rapidly till 1898. A subsequent rise to 1900 was 
followed by a continuous fall for the three years succeeding, viz., to 1903. The HeCOvERy 
shows a fairly rapid rise to 1909, during which year the otal increase was 16.35 per 
%; 1000 of mean population ; 1910 showed a very slight decrease, the rate falling to 16.29. _ 
_ The years in which the natural increase of the Commonwealth was at its highest _ 
were 1865, 1871, 1881, 1892, 1900, 1909, and 1910; and the years of extraordinarily el 
low rates of natural increase were 1866, 1875, 1882, 1898, and 1903. ‘The low rat 
of 1898 was due in large measure to a phenomenally high death rate experienc 
in practically all the States in that year, when an epidemic of measles was prevalent 
throughout the Commonwealth. The low rate of 1903 was brought about by the low 
birth rates and high death rates which accompanied the drought of 1902-8, while t 
advance in the rate of natural increase since 1903 has been collateral with the mark 
he improvement i in material conditions experienced throughout the Commonwealth during 
that period. 


6. Graphs shewing Net Increase of Population (pages 160 and 161).—The graphs 4 
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Commonwealth as a whole were 1864, 1877, 1883, 1888, 1909, and 1910. ‘The highest 
increase was attained in 1883. The net increase for 1910 was higher than for any year 
since 1888. The years in which low net increases were noticeable were 1861, 1867, 
1872, 1878, 1889, 1893, 1898, and 1903. 

The graph for New South Wales indicates a high net inerease of population between 
1876 and 1893, advancing to a maximum in 1883, and then declining to 1901. From 
the latter year-onwards to 1907 an advance in the net increase was in evidence, followed 
by a decline in 1908, and a recovery in 1909, which was maintained in 1910. 

Some features of the graph shewing the Victorian net increase are the height attained 
in 1864, 1870, 1888, and 1901, the smallness of the increase for the years 1861 and 1875, 
and the decreases for 1896 and 1903. ' 

For Queensland it will be seen that the years of high net increases were 1862, 1875, 
1883, 1895, 1901, 1909, and 1910, while the years in which these were at very low level 
were 1869, 1878, 1891, and 1903. 

In South Australia the net increases were exceptionally high in 1865, 1876, 1883, 
and 1892, 1908, and 1910, and correspondingly low in 1870, 1886, 1896, 1902, and 1903. 

In Western Australia the net increase graph indicates no very marked advance until 
about 1884, from which it rises somewhat rapidly to 1886, and then declines to 1888. 
This is followed by an exceedingly rapid rise to 1896, and a subsequent fall to 1899, 
succeeded by a further rise to 1902, and a fall thereafter to 1907, followed by a rise to 1910. 

In the case of the Tasmanian graph, indications of a very varied net increase are in 
evidence, the principal high points being those for the years 1887, 1891, 1897, 1902, and 
1907, while actual decreases were experienced in 1874, 1875, 1892, and 1906. 


7. Graphs shewing Masculinity of Population, Commonwealth and States. (page 
163).—These graphs furnish information concerning the variations which have taken 
place in the relative numbers of males and females in the populations of the Common- 
wealth and the several States during the years 1796 to 1910, and incidentally serve to. 
indicate special features of growth in the respective populations. In general it will be 
noted that in recent years there has been a marked tendency towards a masculinity of 
100, that is, to a condition in which the numbers of males and females in the population 
were equal, but that with the exception of Victoria in 1902 and subsequent years the 
masculinity has never fallen below 100. The early experience of the Commonwealth 
exhibits a fairly rapid decline in masculinity to 1812, followed by an even more rapid rise 
to 1828 and a subsequent fall with more gentle slope to 1850. From 1850 onwards the 
decline in masculinity has been fairly continuous though subject to fluctuations. It 
should be noted that the marked variations of the earlier as compared with the later 
years have been due to a considerable extent to the fact that, owing to the smallness of 
the population, any considerable infiux of male immigrants had a marked effect in increas- 
ing the masculinity of the population, while an influx of female immigrants tended to 
considerably reduce it. - Two points of special interest in the graphs of the separate States. 
are the maxima attained in 1852 in Victoria and 1896 in Western Australia, as the result 
of extensive male immigration consequent on the gold discoveries in the respective States. 
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SECTION V. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


NOTE.—The rates quoted throughout this Section for the years 1902 to 1911 have 
been calculated in accordance with the corrected populations as determined 
by the results of the Census of 1911.] 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Male and Female Births, 1901 to 1910.—The total number of male and female 
births registered in the Commonwealth during the years 1901 to 1910 is as shewn in the 
two tables hereunder :— 


TOTAL MALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year, N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. } S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
{2/0} ee 4 19,149 15,876 7,281 4,687 | 2,946 2,570 52,509 
GOOD en: erin 19,822 15,583 7,279 4,587 3,241 2,604 52,616 
1908 .... Pa eS: ST, 15,115 6,427 4,484 3,433 2,570 |, 50,406 
19045: Seeing eto Oo 15,313 7,134 4,686 3,666 2,702 53,358 
TOO! -.e; ...| 20,206 15,523 6,978 4,514 3,862 2,812 | 53,895 
RIOGY «352 ...| 21,066 15,716 7,280 4,617 4,043 2,792 55,514 
190%. 25 seal? 24,604 15,986 7,451 4,689 3,962 2,797 56,489 
1908: petal GOour 6071 7,677 4,949 3,993 2,818 57,113 
1909}. ‘a: «..| 22,464 16,096 7,954 5,235 3,884 2,849 58,482 
LOMO S52 aes|- 235368 16,412 8,260 5,423 3,855 2,888 60,206 


1. Including Northern Territory. 


TOTAL FEMALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. = 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. §. Aust.’ | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 


« =- a = 


7,022 | 4,494] 2772) 2,360] 50,436 


USO as bona 85 726 15,132 


POODs cae. --.| 18,518 14,878 | 6,937 4,360 2,991 | 2,481 50,160 
1903) ..7 eA ALe OOS 14,454 6,194 4,024 3,266 2,510 48,037 
1904. ~... Pel SOLO 14,450 6,948 4,447 3,510 2,590 50,755 
1905... ALO N25 14,584 6,648 | 4,354) 3,720 2,445 51,046 
IOG: us. ss-| 195882 15,128 6,739 | 4,329 3,757 2,541 52,376 
LOT.” .... -..| 20,597 15,379 7,089 _ 4,549 3,750 2,494 53,858 
LOU S As. ---|, 20,853 15,026 7,153 4,841 3,762 2,797 54,432 
1909... «..| 21,3818 15,448 | 7,598 | 4,856 3,718 | 2,651 55,589 


TOTO Tee. +..| - 22,076 15,025 7,909 5,157 3,730 2,698 56,595 


| 


L 


1. Including Northern Territory. 


2. Total Births, 1901 to 1910.—While the total number of births for the Common- 
wealth was higher in 1910 than in any of the preceding nine years, the following table of 
particulars discloses also the fact that apart from New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Western Australia, the excess of births in 1910 over those in 1901 was very small :— 
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TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


| | | 

Year. N.S. W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.’ | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
1901 ae vee 37,875 | 31,008| 14,303 OAT. 5,718 4,930 | 102,945 
1902 bes ---| 37,835 | 30,461 | 14,216 8,947 6,232 5,085 | 102,776. 
1903 oes ...| 35,966.) 29,569} 12,621 8,508 6,699 5,080 | 98,443 
1904 ae +o| 38,667 29,763} 14,082) 9,133 7,176 5,292 | 104,113 
1905 as ...| 39,501} 30,107} 13,626) 8,868 7,582 5,257 | 104,941 
1906 cee ..-| 40,948} 30,844/ 14,019 | 8,946 7,800 5,333 | 107,890 
1907 aan ae 42,201; 31,365) 14,540 9,238 T7112 5,291 | 110,347 
1908 Pe ...| 42,458 | 31,097} 14,8380 9,790 7,755 5,615 | 111,545 
1909 Rec pel 43,782 | 31,544 | 15,552 | 10,091 7,602 5,500 | 114,071 
1910 oe ...| 45,444.| 31,437]. 16,169 | 10,580 7,585 5,586 | 116,801 


1. Including Northern Territory. 


3. Birth Rates, 1901 to 1910.—(i.) Crude Birth Rate. The birth rate for the whole 
Commonwealth was lower in 1910 than in 1901, and New South Wales, South Australia 
‘and Tasmania are the only States in which an increase in the rate took place, as 
will be seen from the following table, which gives also the number of persons per square 
mile in each State :— 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE,* COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910.? 


Year. ) N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. §.A.4 | W.A. | Tas. | Cwlth. 
BOOS ister ade we ---| 27.78 | 25.77 128.52 | 25.16) 30.39. | 28.58) 27.16 
19027 “ae ae ans ..-| 27.23 | 25.23 | 27.85 | 24.82 | 30.44 | 29.03 | 26.71 
1903. e% wae ae ---| 25.44 | 24.53 | 24.53 | 23.65 | 30.50 | 28.16 | 25.29 
T90Ze sit aes ax ..-| 26.85 | 24.74 | 26.99 | 25.29 | 30.67 | 28.92 | 26.41 
1905. (ne ee ase ...| 26.85 | 24.96 | 25.76 | 24.36 | 30.74 | 28.50 | 26.23. 
EOOG oct oi Be Oey 25.41 | 26.15 | 24.37 | 30.66 | 28.94 | 26.57 
TOOT ese oh ae ...| 27.34 | 25.59 | 26.79 | 24.86 | 80.18 | 28.63 | 26.76. 
1908 fee. be ae .--| 26.99 | 25.07 | 26.79 | 25.65 | 30.08 | 29.95 | 26:59 
1909" ios ah hi ...| 27.40 | 25.01 | 27.29 | 25.74-| 28.87 | 28.91 | 26.69: 
TOTO? ces ans Sas ac) 27,83 | 24.51 | 27.33 | 26.38 | 27.99 | 29.25 | 26.73 
Density*® (No. per square mile) ...| 5.30) 14.81] 0.89] 0.45) 0.28] 7.389} 1.49 


1. Number of Births per 1000 of the mean annual population. 
2. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. 
3. On 31st December, 1910. 
4. Including Northern Territory. 
The population density of each State and of the Commonwealth has been given for 
the purpose of considering the influence, if any, of concentration of population on birth- 
rate, in connection with the disparities of the rate in different parts of Australia. 


(ii.) Objections to Crude Birth Rate. Thé figures just given represent the “crude 
birth rate,’’ 7.e., the number of births per thousand of mean annual population. The 
number of births per thousand of the female population of child-bearing ages, i.e., from 
15 to 45, would furnish a more significant rate. To calculate this, would, of course, 
involve assumptions concerning the variations of the age and sex constitution of the 
population since the Census of 1901. Calculations of this nature ‘at the present time 
would be subject to so large an uncertainty that it has been decided to defer computing the 
rates of fecundity and fertility on other and better bases until the results of the Census of 
1911 are available. The calculation has, however, been made for the last three Census. 
periods, and covers in each case the Census year together with the year immediately 
preceding and the year immediately following. The following results have been 
obtained :—Total births per 1000 women (married and unmarried) of ages 15 to 45 :— 
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Years 1880-82, 169.69; years 1890-92, 158.81; years 1900-02, 117.26. Nuptial births 
per 1000 married women of ages 15 to 45:—Years 1880-82, 320.96; 1890-92, 332.08 ; 
years 1900-02, 235.84. 


4. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—A comparison with other countries shews 
that the Australian States occupy a very low position, which is, however, fortunately 
counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death rates, as will be seen 
from the table hereinafter in the section dealing with ‘‘ Deaths.’’ 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE+ OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.? 


Country. Year. Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
Russia, HKuropean ane tOOs 48.1 Western Australia ...| 1910 28.0 
Rumania Be ase (PS IESOe) 41.7 || New South Wales pete be LOG) 27.8 
Bulgaria oun seen LOO, 40.4 Queensland ... fea 190 27.3 
Chile aa rami L909) 38.8 Switzerland ... at 1908 27.1 
Jamaica cas vwe!| 1909 37.8 || Commonwealth elo LO) 26.7 
Hungary 20 585 |) eles) 37.0 || South Australia acy lhe SESBKG) 26.4 
Ceylon roe Bier 1909 36.7 Scotland ele Hon 1909 26.4 
Servia ids ...| 1909 36.5 United Kingdom e908 26.3 
Japan es nee |= 908 33.9 || New Zealand Reed LO LO 26.2 
Austria nce .--| 1908 33.5 || Norway ne sent L909 26.1 
Spain “88 Bbo || SK OS, 32.6 || England and Wales ...| 1909 25.6 
Italy 300 aoa |)! EOS 32.4 || Sweden Sc ccd USO!) 25.6 
German Empire ... | 1908 32.1 || Canada (Ontario) ... | 1908 24.9 
Prussia sip cope salle) 31.8 || Belgium aoe jel Ages} 24.9 
Finland 0 ene OOS) 31.3 || Victoria aes breil fe eo LO 24.5 
Tasmania digs Boo | ow heal} 29.3 Ireland eis Seer LOO? 23.5 
Netherlands ... seo. LOY) 29.1 France Re cae ae OS) 19.6 
Denmark os she | abs) 28.0 


1. Number of births per 1000 of the mean population. 
2. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. 


5. Masculinity at Birth.The masculinity of births, 7.e., the number of males per 
100 females, registered during the last ten years in the several States of the Common- 
wealth has varied from 100.75 in Tasmania in 1908 to 115.01 in Tasmania in 1905. 
The following table, which gives the values for the States and Commonwealth for 1901 
to 1910, shews the remarkable fact that for the Commonwealth there was a steady 
increase of masculinity from 1901 to 1906, with a sharp decrease in 1907, a further 
increase in 1908 and 1909, and a sharp increase in 1910 :— 


MASCULINITY! OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


1910 fees LOD. 85 109.23 104.44 105.16 103.35 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 

1901 «..| 102.26 104.92 103.69 105.94 106.28 | 108.90 104.11 
1902 eel LOS. SI. 104.74 104.93 105.21 108.36 | 104.96 104.90 
1903 ...| 104.48 |* 104.57 103.76 111.43 105.11 | 102.39 104.93 
1904 Ape ||) ORY E 105.97 102.68 105.37 104.44 | 104.32 105.03 
1905 mea LOLI 2 106.44 104.96 103.67 108.82 | 115.01 105.58 
1906 +-,| 105.96 103.89 108.03 | 106.65 107.61 | 109.88 105.99 
1907 : +..| 104.89 103.95 105.11 103.08 105,65 7) 112,15 104.89 
1908 -..|| 103.61 106.95 107.33 102.23 106.14 | 100.75 104.93 
1909 soe) milOayete} 104.19 104.69 107.80 104.46 | 107.47 105.20 
| 107.04 } 106.39 


1. Number of males to each 100 females. 


There is ordinarily a very small difference between the masculinity of nuptial and 
ex-nuptial births. Thus, according to Bodio, whose figures are quoted in the following 


‘ 
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table, for the period about 1887-1891, the masculinity ranged from 108.3 to 103.6, and 
from 107.9 to 101.6 for total and ex-nuptial, births respectively. 


MASCULINITY OF BIRTHS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Masculinity of | ‘ Masculinity of 
Births,! H Births.! 
Country. AN |Ex-nuptial Country, Al |Ex-nuptial 

Live Live | Live Live 
Births. Births. | Births. Births. 

Spain eae sual hOB. S. 107.9 German Hmpire ...| 105.2 104.7 
Rumania ... sree LOW AT 103.4 Finland ... rear OSSO 105.2 
Portugal ... sel) OT eD 106.4 Hungary ... --- | 105.0 102.9 
Austria od <ae}alQ5,8 105.5 Sweden... see lip ODO 104.3 
Italy dis sss] 105.8 104.4 || Denmark ... eel OSS 105.0 
Norway re ---| 105.8 105.9 Servia eas BE 104.7 103.5 
Ireland ae ---| 105.5 | 104.8 France ... sep! LOL G6 102.9 
Netherlands ves| 105.5 104.7 Belgium ... we | 104.5 102.2 
Scotland ... sea} wb 105.9 Switzerland asso} LOIS 101.6 
Russia, European ...| 105.4 | 104.5 |; England ... | (103.6 104.4 


1, Number of males to each 100 females. 
The masculinity of ex-nuptial births in the Commonwealth was as follows :— 


MASCULINITY? OF EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 TO 1910. 


Year. | N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 


| | 
1901 ..| 108.46 102.22 107.84 100.56 100.00 102.07 105.50 
1902 -+-| 103.67 106.78 100.23 106.91 111.11 CByl kl 103.96 
1903 eal hao. 114.83 95.22 100.00 114.29 122.66 104.10 
1904 ---| 100:80 108.68 95.77 | 83.50 107.28 93.71 100.98 
1905 .--| 102.50 +} 102.52 105.63 | 96.94 98.75 102.80 102.44 
1906 -+.| 103.10 102.23 104.17 116.97 118.13 124.92 105.44 
1907 eluedOSe Ou: 105.59 100.90 | 113.56 115.94 100.00 105.11 
1908 -.-| 108.60 105.38 | 96.83 97.30 89.33 108.51 104.00 * 
1909 ..-| 105.46 102.16 103.90 104.81 129.14 129.01 106.25 
1910 -.-| 104.96. | 103.59 100.39 102.62 89.70 106.94 103.05 


1. Number of males fo each 100 females. 


It is curious to note that while, so far as the total births are concerned, there has 
always been an excess of male births over female births, this has not been the case in 
regard to ex-nuptial births, where in South Australia in 1904 the masculinity was only 
83.50, On the other hand it rose as high as 129.14 in Western Australia in 1909. Little 
weight, however, can be attached to these results on account of the small totals on which 
they are based: 


6. Ex-nuptiality of Births —The total ex-nuptial births fell from 190] to 1908, 
then rose rapidly to 1908 and remained almost stationary till 1909, when the number 
again decreased. The total for 1910 was the lowest number recorded since 1906. See 
the table on the following page. 

It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat - under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 
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TOTAL EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
TIOW Ws. al eae yr 4 1,729 848 361 222 | 293 6,165 
1902)) 3. daa) 25497 1,677 859 389 247 | 31k 5,980 
1903) <.. Mesto BAL 1,695 857 354 315 | 285 5,919 
1904’... se| 2,755 1,707 971 367 3138 308 6,421 
190 bes ae leak: 1,689 950 386 318 | 290 6,545 
TO9OGHRS 3 ras] 23882 1,721 1,076 358 373 | 308 6,718 
LOOT, 3s. aly ee) 1,764 1,117 378 298 | 306 6,783 
1908: -2.; ato}, Ow Pe OS aah RS 438 337 294 6,867 
1909S 5 Waele Rao 1,870 | 1,097 426 346 300 6,860 
MDE rs cg weal) ee SOo: 1,759 1,034 464 313 298 | 6,721 


(i.) Rate of Ha-nuptiality, 1901 to 1910. The rate of ex-nuptiality, 2.e., the per- 
centage of ex-nuptial to total births, shews on the whole a slight increase from 1901 
to 1905, with a decrease during the last five years, as the subjoined table shews :— 


PERCENTAGE OF EX-NUPTIAL ON TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. - N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth 
% % % % % % % 
T9OIF sia ee 7.16 5.58 5,93 3.96 3.88 5.94 5.99 
$902) «.; ei 6.60 5.51 6.04 4.35 3.96 6.12 5.82 
1903) 5.2 a 6.71 Bato a hove 4.16 4.70 5.61 6.01 
1904 ... rbd 7.12 5.74 6.90 4.02 4.36 ~ 5.82 6.17 
1905"... Nea 7.37 5.61 6.97 4.35 4.19 S94 6.24 
1906 ... nee 7.04 5.58 7.68 4.00 4.78 5.78 6.23 
T9OT Med ene 6.92 5.62 7.68 4.09 3.86 5.78 6.15 
1908 ... ots 6.80 5.77 7.54 4.47 4.35 5.24 6.16 
1909) T aah 6.44 5.94 7.05 4.22 3290 5.45 6.01 
TOO: als 6.28 5.59 6.39 4.38 4.13 5.33 5.84 


A comparison of greater significance would be obtained by calculating the number of 
ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single and widowed female population between 
the ages of 15 and 45, but until the Census of 1911 has once more shewn the composition 
of the population, such a calculation would be liable to considerable error, and will, 
therefore, be deferred. The calculation has, however, been made for the three last 
Census periods, and covers in each case the Census year, together with the year immedi- 
ately preceding and the year immediately following. The number of ex-nuptial births per 
1000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows :—Years 1880-82, 
14.49; years 1890-92, 15.93; years 1900-02, 13.30. 


(ii.) Causes of Increase. Since the rate of ex-nuptiality might appear to increase by 
the mere decrease in the general birth rate, the following table has been prepared :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES, COMMONWEALTH, 
: 1901 TO 1910.? 


Births. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. “1905. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Ex-nuptial ..| 1.63] 1.55) 1.52) 1.63) 1.64] 1.65) 1.64} 1.64] 1.60] 1.54 
Nuptial -.-| 25.53 | 25.16 | 23.77 | 24.78 | 24.59 | 24.92 | 25.12 | 24.95 | 25.09 | 25.19 

Total ---| 27.16 | 26.71 | 25.29 | 26.41 | 26.23 | 26.57 | 26.76 | 26.59 | 26.69 | 26.73 


1 Number of births per 1000 of mean population. 
2. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. 
i 
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(iii.) Eax-nuptiality—Rates of Various Countries. The rate for the Commonwealth is 
higher than that for England and Wales, slightly lower than that for Scotland, and con- 
siderably below the rates for many of the countries for which returns are available, as 
the table hereunder shews. The rates shewn- below refer to three triennial periods, 
1880-2, 1890-2, and 1900-2, and are given per thousand of. the unmarried and widowed 
female population :— 


\ 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS PER THOUSAND OF UNMARRIED AND WIDOWED FEMALE 
POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rate Rate 
Country. T | Country. SS 
1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. 1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. 
[i 96sc\-aR6 ch a ae 
Ireland “on | 4.4} 8.91 38.8 || Belgium ... -».| 20.0 | 20.6 | 17.8 
Netherlands Sak aif 9.0) 6.8 | France... wei] SO! AE od loans 
England and Wales ...| 14.1 | 10.5 | 8.5 || Italy fies west DOA” cash hone 
New Zealand 138.47 950. 4" 8.9 | Russia... «| 25.8 | 25.1 | 23:7 
Switzerland ... | 10.8 | 10.0 | 9.8 || Denmark ... .--| 26.9 | 24.5 | 24.2 
Commonwealth .| 14.5 | 15.9 | 13.3 || Sweden ... --.| 22.6 | 22.9 | 24.3 
Scotland .| 21.4 | 17.1 | 18.4 |} German Empire ...| 29.6 | 28.7 | 27.4 
Spain -| 16.0 | 17.5 | 15.5 || Austria... .-.| 43.4 | 42.7 | 40.1 
Norway LORE | EGLO M a Lies } ; 


It may be added that the general circumstances in Australia with regard to 
opportunity for marriage are probably relatively easy as compared with those in older 
established countries. 


7. Multiple Births——Among the total number of 116,801 births registered in the 
Commonwealth in.1910 there were 114,420 single births, 2342 twins, and 39 triplets. 
The number of cases of twins was 1176; ten children being still-born, and the number 
of cases of triplets 13. The total number of mothers was, therefore, 115,609, the 
proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 98, and of mothers of triplets one in 
every 8893 of total mothers. The proportion of multiple births is a fairly constant 
one. In 1907 they numbered 1043 out of a total of 109,306, or one in 105; in 1908, 
1065, or one in 104; in 1909, 1142, or one in 99; and in 1910, 1189, or one in 99. The 
number of cases of triplets is so small that a slight alteration in the total will completely 
change the proportion. Thus, there were 14 cases in 1907, or one in 7872 of total 
mothers, as compared with one in 18,415 in 1908; one in 8066 in 1909, and one in 8893 
in 1910. 


8. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 1910 
have been tabulated, twins and triplets being distinguished from single births, and are 
shewn for single ages and for every State in ‘‘Bulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, 
No. 25; Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth for the Year 1910.” In the present work 
the exigencies of space allow only the insertion of corresponding tables shewing the 
relative ages of parents in groups of five years. It will be seen from the tables that 
the largest number both of single and of twin births occurred where the ages of both’ 
father and mother were between 25 and 29. The largest number of mothers was found 
at ages 25 to 29. \ 
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(a) AGES OF PARENTS IN CASES OF SINGLE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Ages of Mothers. 


Ages of Fathers. 


Age. Total 
_ PPRMPSES. Onder |r 49 19.190 t0 24. (25 to 29.180 to 84.136 to 361 [40 to 44,| 45 2nd |_ Not 
15. ask : Se Oe Oe UC a= in wdsStated s 

Under 20... 352 i! 214 129 8 bas ae 

20 to 24 ...| 10,827 5 | 2,090 | 7,087] 1,457 160 18 7 3 

25 to 29 ...| 25,716 ... | 1,121 | 10,493 | 11,729 | 2,061 279 29 4 

30 to 34 ...| 25,771 998 | 4,463] 10,679] 8,777] 1,498] 115 5 6 

35 to 39 ...| 20,963 105 | 1,461] 5,014] 17,835] 5,900] 631 15 2 

40 to 44 ...| 13,870 39 487 | 1,680) 3,821] 5,267 | 2,498 74 4 

45 to 49 | 7149 18 170 6 1,251 | 2,594 | 2.187 306 05 

50 to 54 w.| 2,296 4 51 134 393 690 | $23 200 | 1 

55 to 59 w| 583 10 48 113 160 | 176 76 a 

60 to 64 alo 268 6 19 38 46 49 10 e) 

65 & upwards 95 1 12 21 31 22, 8 i) 
Not stated ... 13 al 1 4 6 1 

Mothers of nup- 
tial children ...|107,803 6 | 3,889 | 24,359 | 31,404 | 24,474 | 16,419 | 6,537 694 21 
Mothers of ex- 

nuptialchildren| 6,617 93 | 1,801 | 2,545) 1,146 569 324] 142 20 47 
Total mothers |114,420 29 | 5,690 | 26,904 | 32,550 | 25,043 | 16,743 | 6,679 714 68 


(b) AGES OF PARENTS OF ‘TWINS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Ages of Mothers. 
age Father 
: athers.) Under 45 & up- 
20. 20 to 24./25 to 29.|30 to 34./35 to 39./40 to 44. radae 
Under 20 2 2 ae roe na ae 
. | 20 to 24 74 8 48 17 1 a ae 
2 | 25 to 29 226 3 65 131 25 2 ae xen 
a 30 to 34 281 a 33 100 124 Q1 3 ina 
s 35 to 39 219 9 42 81 80 7 ge 
fe, / 40 to 44 184 2 10 43 99 29 1 
«w | 45 to 49 107 ni 8 16 49 30 3 
© | 50 to 54 18 ame 5 & 5 ae 
& | 55 to 59 8 1 od 1 3 2 1 
=} 60 to 64 4a 4 oon 1 1 2 ont 
65 and upwards 1 aad 1 
Not stated af if ak 
Mothers of nuptial twins~ 1,125 14 159 308 297 263 19 5 
Mothers of ex-nuptial ,, 51 8 16 18 9 4 1 i 
Total mothers 1,176 22 175 321 306 267 80 5 
(c) AGES OF PARENTS OF TRIPLETS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 
Se Ages of Mothers. 
ota 
Age. Fathers. 
20 to 24. | 25 to 29. | 30 to 34. | 35 to 39. | 40 to 44. 

20 to 24 1 1 oa iis an tos 

«a | 25 to 29 4 ae 2 1 uh ony 

© % 180 to 34 1 x 1 a y 

2.24 35 to 39 2 < 1 1 =) 

33 40 to 44 2 e sat Rice 2 

& | 45 to 49 zm | 1 te ee 

50 to 54 1 nt 1 

Mothers of nuptial triplets 4 12 il 3 3 83 2 

Mothers of ex-nuptial triplets ... 1 1 wee a4 

Totalrmothers 13 2 2 3 3 2 
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9. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative birthplaces of the parents of children 
whose births were registered during the year 1910 will be found tabulated in the Bulletin 
before-mentioned. A summary of the results of the tabulation is here given :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


athens: Mote ae eae Mother ne Pe ts 
Birthplaces. mae he Binet aide ephes : 
Birtne, [Twins.| Tors” | Births. |2%Ms-| Toe” [Births |T¥iNe-| oy. 
New South Wales ...| 33,520 322 5 | 36,896] 369 4 | 2,608 iW 
Victoria .| 29,493 304 2) 30,296) 323 31,732 11 1 
Queensland ies, BJ093 75 vo) pel ae 87 af 880 9 
South Australia .| 11,463 141 2) 11,958 134 2 512 3 
Western Australia 1,286 12 A 1,651 16 4 100 1 
Tasmania ... 4,996 51 5,255 46 353 4 
New Zealand 1,262 12 1,077 20 dL 47 2 
Austria-Hungary 86 1 34 1 : 4 i 
Belgium 6 3 if PS Fr 5 te 
Bulgaria 1 iss A 3 te : ir i 
Channel Islands 26 1 ; 6 E ee 
Denmark ... 212 1 a Ciataa <a 3 ie 
England 8,911 122 1| 5,473 69 1 188 2 
Finland 24 sas 3 6 Be ci Feb é 
France 56 Es 19 ‘ ces 
Germany ... 995 15 : 541 8 ‘ 12 
Gibraltar ... 3 Fe : uf < = 
Greece 38 1 y 11 A “3 
Iceland 7) = os wad as zs 
Ireland 2,310 17 We Mea Ue Ea uf 1 40 
Isle of Man 93 1 i 15 fs an 
Italy 243 il Bs 145 1 5 
Malta 7 S 5 2 all 
Netherlands 13 os _ il evel i 
Norway » 100 1 : 27 1 2 
Portugal 4 : E : 1 
Rumania ... 8 ee 3 Re 
Russia 109 2 ace 60 2 “eo 
Scotland 2,125 23 Ty ea WE 25 47 
Spain 15 Re | ; Th natsta Rae 
Sweden 210 3 28 2 ay 
Switzerland 34 A iy 1 
Turkey - 14 a 10 ee 
Wales 312 2 187 2 5 
Canada 75 1 oT 2 2 
Mexico al 2 i Se i 
Newfoundland Eas i 2 : eA Pa 
United States 218 4 Oi 4 3 a 
Bermudas ... 3 : 2 Ha sis ' 
Central America 5 1 A Ms ; 
West Indies ae 17 4 ‘i aN 
Argentine Republic ... 3 ie a 
Brazil ae al 6 > 
Chile ase 2; 4 an 
S.America,so described 11 4 ; 1 
Uruguay : = il Ae oy 
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Fathers. 


Mothers of Nuptial 


Mothers of Ex-nuptial 


Children. Children. 
Birthplace. z z : ; 5 
Births, |TWins.| Tous” | Hirine, |Twins.| TEP” | Single bpwing,| Teip- 
Afghanistan 4 p 3 4 
Arabia 3 fl 1 ‘ 
Asia Minor 2 . 1 ih 
Baluchistan 1 ah : f 
Burmah 2 1 1 
Ceylon 18 = 6 pone 
China hs 178 ‘ 66 4 
Cochin China it i 5 : 
Cyprus Ald Pde dt ‘ 1 ‘ 
Dutch East Indies ... 5 na 3 ; 6 
India 2 167 5 89 ; 3 | 
Japan 6 20 : 7 : 38 
Malay States 1 2 ; lie 
Persia He 1 1 : ahs | 
Philippine Islands ai 7 . 2 : 1 
Siam sea 1 - é : | 
Straits Settlements ake 9 ae 8 es 
Syria 116 3 100 4 
Africa, so described ...| ... 2. Bs 
Cape of Good Hope ... if) 12 1 
Egypt ‘ 6 3 A i 
Madagascar 1 5 : ; 
Madeira il : , 
Mauritius ... 21 7 4 : 
Natal 2 5 ‘ ‘ 
St. Helena .. 9 mae a Ew 
S. Africa, so ‘described 59 67 al at 
Transvaal . 4 at 1 y 1 
Fanning Islands oo 1 ae 
Fiji 22 19 1 
Friendly Islands 1 : : 
Hawaii 2 a 
New Caledonia 14 10 3 
New Hebrides 4 2 f 
Samoa 5A 3 1 
South Sea Islands, 5 so 
described 19 1 j 
Born at sea 139 2 81 4 
Birthplace not stated 27 1 27 1 47 
Total . ..(107,803) 1,125 |  12/107,803) 1,125 ao Asya ype awn a 1 


a 


10. Occupations of Fathers.—A summary of the occupations of the fathers of all 
nuptial children, whose births were registered in 1910, will be found in the following 
table. The figures include all the States of the Commonwealth :— 

| 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Number Number 
Occupations. ° Occupations. of 
Fathers. Fathers. 
CLASS I.—PROFESSIONAL. Wool and Tallow » 63 
General Government 593 || Hay, Corn, etc. 255 
Local Government 109 || Other Vegetable Matter 186 
Defence 114 || Wood and Coal 201 
Law and Order | 1,146 || Glass and Earthenware 26 
Religion 339 || Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones 10 
Charities 3 Ironmongery akc 243 
Health 801 || Merchants, etc. 279 
Literature 187 Shopkeepers and Assistants 1,080 
Science ? 112 || Dealers and Hawkers ... ae 380 
Engineering, Architecture, and Agents and Brokers a: Soc 504 
Surveying 401 || Clerks, Bookkeepers, etc. é 2,563 
Education. 758 || Commercial Travellers, Salesmen 1,194 
Fine Arts 148 || Others engaged in Commercial 
Music ee 140 Pursuits | : a 704 
Amusements ... 224 || Speculators on Chance Events ... 38 
Storage 13 
Total Professional 5,075 —— 
Total Commercial ..| 14,615 
CLASS II1.—DOMESTIC. = 
Hotelkeepers and Assistants : 852 CLASS IV.—TRANSPORT AND 
Others engaged in hit oi board | COMMUNICATION. 
and lodging.. 178 || Railway Traffic 3,346 
House Servants | Ae 211 || Tramway Traffic 866 
Coachmen and Grooms... 320 || Road Traffic ... Ase 4,324 
Hairdressers 568 || Sea and River Traffic ... 1,546 
Laundrymen ... 50 || Postal Service a 422 
Othersengaged domestic occupat’n ns 210 || Telegraph and Telephone Service 397 
Messengers, etc. : 8 
Total Domestic 2,389 ae 
Total Transport & Gouucidnien lion 10,909 
CLASS III.—COMMERCIAL. Si ae 
Banking and Finance ... 370 CLASS V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Insurance and Valuation 472 || Books and Publications 828 
Land and Household Property 126 || Musical Instruments ... 47 
Property Rights not otherwise clsd. 1 || Prints and Pictures 75 
Books, Publications, Ca es 141 || Ornaments and Small Wares 107 
Musical Instruments on 10 || Equipment for Sports and Games| 5 
Prints and Pictures 2 || Designs, Medals, Type 26 
Ornaments and Small Wares 5 || Watches and Clocks - 138 
Designs, Medals, Types | 1 || Surgical Instruments ... ea 7 
Sports and Games Me 1 || Arms and Ammunition 12 
Watches, Clocks, Jewellery 6 || Engines and Machinery 1,003 
Surgical ‘Tnstruments 1 || Carriages and Vehicles 810 
Machinery 4 43 || Harness and Saddlery 458 
Carriages and Vehicles . 40 || Ships and Boats 120 
Harness and Saddlery ... 6 || Furniture 483 
Ships, Boats, Marine Stores 8 || Building Materials 602 
Building Materials 6 || Chemicals : 45 
Furniture 41 || Textile Fabrics 54 
Chemicals aS 6 || Dress A 1,941 
Paper and Stationery 65 || Fibrous Materials 37 
Textile Fabrics 829 || Animal Food 338 
Dress 170 || Vegetable Food c --.| 1,502 
Fibrous Materials 10 |} Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, and 
Animal Food . 2,209 Stimulants 451 
Vegetable Food 697 || Animal Matter Be Asn 435 
Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, and Workersin wood not elsewhere clsd. ~70 
Stimulants. 1,153 || Fodder Bae ree 9 
Living Animals. 330 || Paper ic si 25 
Manures 1 || Stone, Clay, Glass 630 
Leather 26 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CHILDREN—Continued. 


Number aes 
reac Di of Occupations. 
Fathers. Fathers, 

Jewellery and Precious Stones .. 206 CLASS VI.—AGRICULTURAL, 

Metals, other than Gold & Silver 2,998 PASTORAL, MINING, ETC. 

Gas, Electric Lighting 433 | Agricultural . Re 19,096 

Building— Pastoral 3,568 
Builders 348 || Dairying 1,256 
Stonemasons 250 | Fisheries, Capture and Destruc- 
Bricklayers 517 tion of Wild Animals, or acquisi- 
Carpenters... 2,565 | tion of Products yielded aay 366 
Slaters 25 || Forestry : 685 
Plasterers ... 216 | Water Conservation and Supply 109 
Painters 1,211 || Mines and Quarries 7,787 
Plumbers ... 705 
Others i a ; 

Roads, Railways, Earthworks 248 ae phaser 

Disposal of the Dead . 38 

Disposal of Refusé 925 CLASS VII.—INDEFINITE. 

Other Industrial Workers— Independent Means es 140 
Manufacturers - 359 || Students te rae 5 
Engineers, Firemen... 2,639 || Occupation not stated .. 30 
Contractors es BBR) orl §3ti Hap?) 

Labourers ... 500 so 185353 Total Indefinite 175 
Others : 187 
RAT dd aaiisl' 43,010 Total all Occupations -| 108,940 


11. Mothers’ Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—A tabulation has been made 
shewing, in age-groups, the duration of marriage and issue of mothers. The total 
number of nuptial confinements in 1910 was 108,940, viz., 107,803 single births, 1125 
cases of twins, and 13 cases of triplets. From this. number 349 mothers must be de- 
ducted, viz., 274 in whose case the necessary particulars either as to date of 
marriage or as to previous issue were not stated, while 75 registrations of births under 
the New South Wales Legitimation Act are also excluded. The tables refer, therefore, 
to a total of 108,591 mothers. They exclude children by former marriages and still-born 
children, but include ex-nuptial children, previous issue by the same father. The tables 
cannot be given im extenso, but the following are their most salient features. The com- 
plete tabulations are shewn in ‘Commonwealth Bulletin of Population and Vital 
Statistics, No. 25; Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth for the Year 1910.” 


DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF ALL AGES. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Duration Total Total Average Duration Total Total Average 
Margiage| Mothers. | Issue. [NumBerot| of, | mothers. | Issue. | Number of 
Years. Years. 

Qer i: 17,578 17,836 1.01 18-19 .L 1,450 10,905 7.52 
ler Oe. 7,663 8,545 1.12 19-20) -2.5 1,335 10,602 7.94 
2-3». 7,980 14,541 1.80 20-21 ... 1,159 9,701 8.37 
Sree, 9,620 20,268 Oa lal PALI mee 846 7,376 8.72 
4-5. 8,002 20,239 2.53 22-23 ... 654 6,063 9.27 
D367): 7,191 20,998 2.92 23-24 ... 498 4,809 9.66 
6-7 . 6,417 21,254 Sheil 94-95... 398 4,044 10.16 
f(aMtel a 5,299 19,230 3.63 25-26... 262 2,693 10.28 
8-9. 5,177 20,681 3.99. 26-27 ... 173 1,872 10.82 
9-10 .. 4,535 19,856 4.38 27-28 2s. 98 1,025 10.46 
10-11 ...|; 4,533 21,454 4.93 28-29 .. 67 751 11,21 
11-12 3,643 18,723 5.14 29-30 ... 30 350 11.67 
12-13 3,213 17,658 5.49 30-31 ... 13 153 10.77 
13-14 2,823 16, 445 5.82 31-32 ... 6 67 11.16 
14-15 2,444 15,084 6.15 32-33... 4 49 119525 
15-16 2,114 13,700 6.48 

16-17 . 1,751 |) 11,956 6.82 

17-18 1615 |) 11,658 7.29 Total 108,591 370,586 3.41 
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AGES AND ISSUES OF MOTHERS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| Average || ‘ Average 
Ages of Total Total Number | Ages of Total Total Number 
Mothers. Mothers. | Issue. of | Mothers. Mothers.| | Issue. of 
Children. y : Children. 
= aCe eae ere —-|\— Be 
Under 20 years! 3,864 | 4,665 1.21 | 40-44 years ...| 6,602 | 46,725 7.08 
20-24 years ...| 24,442 | 43,488 | 1.78 } 45 yrs. and over 694 6,202 8.94 
25-29 ,, ...| 31,634 | 84,688 2.68 || be va 
30-34 ,, --.| 24,707 | 95,994 3.88 || J SEAT Ps iy 
35-39 ,, —...| 16,648 | 88,774.| 5.33 | Allages .../108,591 |870,536 | 3.41 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Mothers’ Ages. ° 
Previous | 
Issue. | Under | 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 | 45 Years 
| Total. 
20 Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. jand Over. 
th bee, au -|- Z om x 7 u = 
0 3,150 | 12,045 | 8,357 | 3,985 | 1,156 252 16 | 98,211 
1 648 7,612 8,139 4,007 1,376 291 11 22,084 
2 61 3,441 6,664 4,446 1,927 434 21 16,994 
3 3 1,058 4,673 4,204 2,298 536 31 12,803 
i Beet 222. 2,368 8,551 2,378 641 45 9,207 
5 54 979 2,432 2,191 705 45 6,406. 
6 if 334 1,551 1,885 782 50 . 4,609 
7 3 95 . 758 1,406 702 78 8,042 
8 44 12 324 962 714 92 2,104 
9 ie He 9 125 602 607 70 1,413 
10 at Be 3 52 263 402 1S 798 
ali dius ea 215 12 120 262 40 434 
12 oa ane bf 4 51 146 53 255 
13 eet pee S80 2 26 69 36° 138 
14 rifts aan RGA 3 6 36 14 59 
15 any eee sat 1 as 20 bic 28 
16 hae aa itde nee zy 2 dc 7 
17 ans sated & be 75 ba 1 3 4 
Total | 3,864 | 24,442 | 81,634 | 24,707 | 16,648 | 6,602 694 |108,591 
Mothers 


The tables shew a fairly regular increase in the number of children up to the period 
where the marriage has lasted twenty-one years, and it appears that the average inter- 
val between successive confinements up to that period was rather less than.two and a 
half years. One mother of the age-group 40 to 44 years, had her seventeenth child in 
the twenty-fifth year of her marriage. The average number of children of all marriages 
was 3.41, the corresponding figure for 1909 having been 3.42. 

A similar table has been prepared shewing the previous issue of mothers of twins and 
triplets, from which it appears that 241 mothers had twins at their first confinement ; 
173 at their second; 177 at their third; 154 at their fourth; 111 at their fifth; 77 at their 
sixth; 70 at their seventh; 40 at their eighth; 36 at their ninth; 19 at their tenth; 14 
at their eleventh; 5 at their twelfth; 4 at their thirteenth; 1 at her fourteenth; 2 at 
their fifteenth ; and one at her sixteenth. 

Of the twelve cases of triplets 5 occurred at the first'confinement; 1 at the 
third; 2 at the fourth; 1 at the fifth; 1 at the sixth; 1 at the seventh; and 1 at the 
tenth. ; 
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12. Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—The following table shews the 
interval between marriage and first birth. Twins and triplets are included, the eldest 
born only being enumerated. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| 
Number of | Number of Number of 
Interval. First | Interval. First Interval. First 
Children. | Children. || Children. 
|| | 
Under 1 month 474 1 year 6,919 } 13 years 16 
1 month 565 2 years I'S 2 Cn 6 
2 months 849 | Shin ah 803 | LB | allt 
Shae 987 4, 387 iWon 4 
ONES 1,231 apa 230 BT A ty 3 
ON eas 1,441 Gina 120 ASE ea 3 
GA M55 1,784 Wee 101 aus 1 
7 5 1,435 oR Gris 70 Ovawiss 1 
Sul 1,255 Dah 33 51 Ae iis4 1 
6S egy 3,314 Osan gs 37 29) 055 1 
EO as 2,439 BT 23 
11 ” 1,747 D2, 20 Total 28,211 


Of these 28,211 children 14,604 were males and 13,607 were females; the masculinity 
of first births was therefore 107.33 as compared with 106.39 for total births. 

The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial children is not recorded, but for the 
purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births have been assumed to be first 
births. The table shews the ages of mothers of ex-nuptial births, of nuptial births 
occurring less than nine months after marriage, and of nuptial births occurring nine 
months or more after marriage. A comparison of the combined total of the first two 
columns with the total of nuptial children born nine months or more after marriage, 
reyeals the fact that for all ages the ratio of the two was as9isto10. At all ages up to 
to and including 21, however, there was a great preponderance of ex-nuptial births and 
of births following on ante-nuptial conception. It must, of course, be understood that a 
certain number of premature births are necessarily included among the births which 
occurred less than nine months after marriage, but there is no means of arriving at the 
proportion of those births. 


AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH, etc. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1910. f 
Nuptial Nuptial Nuptial 


Age of Mother eemncinl Births less | Total of two| Births nine Total First Births 
at a of Births: than nine preceding jmonthsafter| Nuptial and — 

Child monthsafter}| columns. Marriage | First Births.) Ex-nuptial 
Marriage. and later. Births. 

Years. Sry 

12 2 Ss py 2 
13 6 1 7 at ia 
14 15 4 19 1 5 20 
15 64 15 79 1 16 80 
16 177 104 281 13 Ue ig 294 
17 353 358 Til 63 421 774 
18 569 T17 1,286 241 958 1,527 
19 646 1,077 1,723 555 1,632 2,278 
20 645 1,104 1,749 841 1,945 2,590 
21 627 1,310 1,937 1,106 2,416 3,043 
22, | 479 1,110 1,589 1,562 2,672 3,151 
23 4 448 “942 1,390 1,734 2,676 8,124 
24 363 691 1,054 1,645 2,336 2,699 
95 316 616 932 1,667 2,283 2,599 
26 264 456 720 1,469 1,925 2,189 
27 195 330 525 1,292 1,622 1,817 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH—Cont. 


| Nuptial Nuptial Nuptial 
Age of Mother Ex-nuptial Births less | Totaloftwo| Births nine Total First Births 
at Birth of Bivens: than nine preceding |monthsafter _Nuptial and | 
Child. monthsafter| columns. Marriage First Births. | Ex-nuptial 
Marriage. | and later. Births. 
Years. : tS 

sia 210 266 476 1,128 1,394 1,604 

29 te 174 210 384 923 1,133 1,307 
30 A 184 166 350 874 1,040 1,224 
81 oS 88 ne WG So 205 589 706 794 
32 ak 118 88 | 206 512 600 718 
33 os 105 82 187 436 . 518 623 
34 oe 83 61 144 310 371 454 
35 ret 75 36 11: 293 329 404 
36 <r 68 44 112 229 273 341 
37 ans 61 26 87 178 204 265 
38 “ies 72 26 98 162 188 260 
389 one 52 28 80 134 162 214 
40 nals 58 14 72 89 103 161 
41 ae 26 5 31 48 53 79 
42 av 31 8 39 41 49 80 
43 ae 17 6 23 23 29 46 
44 ss 11 1 12 17 18 29 
45 7 af 8 10 ial 18 
46 7 fh 1 uh 8 
47 2 2 a i 3 
40 ih, 1 ioe i tt 
49 ere 3 Aes 3 1 a 4 
50 eh ae 1 1 1 y} 2 
Not stated 47 cats 47 47 
Total aan 6,669 10,021 16,690 18,190 28,211 , 84,880 


§ 2. Marriages. 


1. Marriages, 1901 to 1910.—The number of marriages registered in the Common- 
wealth in 1910 was 36,592, the highest number ever recorded. There has been a steady 
increase in the annual number of marriages in each State since 1903, and the crude 
marriage-rate increased similarly in all the States until 1907, with the exception of 
Western Australia, where a further diminution may reasonably be expected until the 
composition of the population as to sexes and ages approaches more closely to that of the 
other States. In 1908 all the States, with the exception of New South Wales and Tas- 
mania, had a lower marriage rate than in 1907, but the rate recovered in 1909 and 1910, 
and was considerably higher in the latter year than in 1907 in all the States with the 
exteption of Western Australia. The number of marriages in each State since 1901 is 
shewn below. The rate for 1910 was the highest experienced since 1864. 


TOTAL MARRIAGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
1901 ant © al paysie} 8,406 3,341 2,309 1,821 1,338 27,753 
1902 «| 10,486 8,477 3,243 2,383 - 2,024 1,313 27,926 
1903 dog 9,759 7,605 2,933 2. O72 2,064 1,344 25,977 
1904 ae| ° 10,424 8,210 3,078 2,534 2,088 1,350 27,684 
1905 Sea Pakeeey(@) 8,774 3,173 * 2599 2,123 1,365 29,004 
1906 Soll a libsevan 8,930 3,588 2,681 2,261 1,399 30,410 
1907 seo) Oe, 9,575 4,105 3,079 2,114 1,410 32,470 
1908 Bolle od Paar wk 9,335 4,009 3,122 2,012 1,432 32,551 
1909 se. 113,025 9,431 4,543 8,285 1997, 1,494 33,71) 
1910 vase ee e8O7 10,239 4,768 3,678 2,107 1,493 36,592 
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2. Marriage Rates, 1901 to 1910.—The number of marriages registered per thousand 
of mean population is shewn in the following table for the same period :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATE,+ COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910.2 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W.Aust. | Tasmania | C wealth. 
1901 7.73 6.99 6.66 6.38 9.68 7.76 7.32 
1902 7.59 7.02 6.35 6.61 9.89 7.50 7.26 
1903 6.88 6.31 5.70 6.31 9.40 7.45 6.67 
1904 7.24 6.83 5.90 7.02 8.92 7.38 7,02 
1905 7.46 7.28 6.00 7.14 8.61 7.40 | 7.25 
1906 7.68 7.36 6.69 7.30 SLSOr seh! F.59 | 7.49 
1907 7.89 7.81 7.56 8.29 Bele 7-685 0} 7.87 
1908 8.03 7.53 7.24 8.18 7.80 7.64 7.76 
1909 8:15 7.48 797 8.38 7.59 7.85 7.90 
1910 8.76 7.98 8.06 9.17 eel 7.82 8.387 


| 
| 


1. Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1000 of mean annual population. 
2. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns 1911. 

As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1000 of 
the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been worked 
out for the Commonwealth for the three last Census periods. The figures comprise in 
each case the Census year with the year immediately preceding, and the year immedi- 
ately following, and are as follows:—Years 1880-82, 48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74; years 
1900-02, 42.14. These rates refer, of course, to persons married and not to marriages, as 
do the rates in the preceding table. 


3. Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—A comparison of the Australian marriage 
rate with that of Huropean countries shews it to be considerably below the rates prevail- 
ing in the Hast of Hurope, almost identical with those of Central and Western Europe, 
and higher than those of the North of Europe :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES.+ 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. Marriage Country. Year. | Marriage 

Rate. Rate 
Canada (Ontario) ...| 1908 9.45 || Italy Hae ...| 1909 7.70 
Rumania ie eel L909: 9.35 Austria iad eel t gOS 7.60 
Servia Bae ae OOD 9.35 England and Wales ...; 1909 7.30 
Russia hse Feel LOS: 8.90. Denmark ... secls| L909 7.30 
Bulgaria BoE -..| 1908 8.85 Netherlands aw EOD 7.05 
Hungary Ac =e. L909 8.50 Spain ee sect LOO 6.50 
Commonwealth eee O10. 8.37 Finland hay .--| 1909 6.40 
New Zealand... Sonifemeieukg) 8.30 Scotland ... -»-| 1909 6.15 
German Empire .-.| 1908 7.95 || Norway ae seal OOS 6.00 
France idle mete e909 7.85 Sweden sae :--) 1909 5.95 
Belgium ace ...| 1908 7.80 Ireland ae Say ees) 5.20 
Switzerland ... ...| 1908 7.80 j 


1, Rates corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. 


4. Age at Marriage—(a) The age at marriage of bridegrooms and brides will be 
found in the following table, the previous conjugal condition of the contracting parties 
being distinguished. It will be seen that no less than 1386 males were married during 1910 
-who were less than twenty-one years of age. The corresponding number of females was 
7629, of whom six were widows and three were divorced. At the other extreme there 
were thirty men of sixty-five years and upwards, who described themselves as bachelors, 
and nine spinsters of corresponding ages. 


G 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, 1910. 
COMMONWEALTH. 
Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Age at 
Marriage. 

Bachelors} Widowers|Divorced.| Total. |Spinsters.| Widows. | Divoreed.| Total. 
14 years : ; 7 : 7 
1G alas iL | 1 64 64 
Ge ots 4 4 275 c 5 275 
1a eae 26 26 828 1 aL 830 
LBV ras 143 143 1,625 1 : 1,626 
19: °-% 401 401 2,273 2 . 2,275 
DO > =. 811 ran 2 811 2,548 2 2 2,552 
FAW a 2,137 a1 5 2,138 3,859 7 3 3,869 
DORE 2,406 : 2;406 3,477 16 8 3,501 
Dee ie 2,896 7 1 2,904 3,126 8 5 3,139 
Vy ee 2,901 6 1 2,908 2,727 26 4 2,757 
Dae, 2,999 24 3 3,026 2,471 36 9 2,516 
OG ss, 2,767 26 4 2,797 2,198 44 11 2,253 
RT 2,410 25 4 2,439 1,611 36 ie 1,654 
Users! 2,229 42 6 2,277 1,332 52 13 1,397 
99 «5, 1,842 33 8 1,883 1,140 48 12 1,200 - 
BO... 55 1,620 55 4 1,679 939 56 14 1,009 
3 es 1,165 43 7 1,215 649 51 ig fay 
anes 1,144- 51 7 1,202 581 63. 9 653 © 
DON os 851 62 6 919 457 65 14 5386 
Bay oy 748 48 6 802 374 73 18 465 
SE? || 55 679 60 15 754 841 70 12 493 
Sy tang 5382 73 4 609 272 80 12 364 
So 490 50 9 549 ppt 83 14 318 
Bahn li, 496 81 9 586 192 86 12 290 
39: ,, 389 87 15 491 173 80 6 259: 
ADE Os, 340 82 5 497 121 83 5 209 
cH ae 222, 62. 3 287 102 39 6 147 
42) 4s 236 72 15 323 95 48 if 150 
Ashes; 169 79 9 257 69 68 3 140 
44 ,, 162) 63 4 229 58 51 6 115 
45 ,, 142 | 76 9 227 43 72 9 124 
46°". 134 75 2 211 36 55 4 95 
Ae 109 63 5 aly 35 49 1 85 
48 ,, 82 17 Hf 166 21 41 5 67 
LOR ey 87 65 me 152 93 38 . 61 
DO saies (ae 57 yf 135 18 50 4 72 
Da 45 53 5 103 6 382 2 40 
ee 55 49 56 3 101 14 25 : 39 
53, 31 53 : 84 3 32 2° 37 
54 «Css 29 44 5 78 in 21 ‘ 32 
DD fs 22 50 al 73 5 19 ib 25 
OOM is 29 39 4 68 5 25 30 
OH NS tf 23 1 Bull ° 14 14 
ats). i 20 34 f 54 3 14 17 
DO ay, 10 32 3 42, 1 8 
60.55 13 35 1 49 2 aye 19 
Gili. 6 26 32 al 9 10 
GZS s,: 9 31 40 5. 8 13 
63. %,, 6 19 25 2 9 at 
64-5, « 2 22 E 24 ail 7 a 8. 
Ghats, 3 31 »} 36 2 15 ‘L 18 
Gomes, 4 18 4 22 a3) us il) 
Glieiss 2 18 ak 21 . Uf ie 
OSes os 7 20 2 29 5 Mi ie 
Goan. 3h ail Ge i 12 | il 3 “Aye 
Oreo. 1 19 il 21 5 havey 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, 1910—Continued. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Age at . 
Marriage. , 
Bachelors| Widowers|Divorced.| Total. |Spinsters.| Widows. |Divorced.| Total. 
} 
| 

71 years 2 9 aly ; | : 
i203 3 9 9 2 | 2 
Y (is ames 2 asl 13 | 3 3} 
he 3 7 10 ; 
(Dies Al 6 if i 3 | 4 
T6v eng ¢ 7 Mi | 
Ties aa 2 2 4 | | 
Si args “to il al 2 | 
TO lenge Ane ais 2 2 
80 boy il 4 1} 6 i 1 
SOON ans Br , | 2 2 2 
BS Ss 2 2 1 Al 
SH Lumera 1 dll 
Siw a8 she fate 1 als 
OOP ae Be, ol aes ee3 ih ao no one aq 
Not stated ... ui 1 a 8 | 8 sed 7y 8 

Total ...| 34,150 2,244 198 | 36,592 | 34,457 | 1,876 | 259 | 36,592 


(o) The relative ages of bridegrooms and brides are shewn for single years in 
“Bulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, No. 25’’; a condensation into age-groups 
of five years is here given :-— 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Total Ages of Brides. 
Ages. Bride- : 
grooms.| Under ae ¥ 45and| Not 
15. 15 to 19.20 to 24./25 to 29.|30 to 34./35 to 39./40 to 44. Upwas.| Stated. 
a 
uy ; Under 20 ass 575 1 397 165 3 
8 | 20 to 24 ...| 11,167 3 2,820 6,767 | 1,363 168 85 7 4 
© | 25 to 29 «..| 12,422 1 1,315 5,990 | 4,142 767 163 31 13 
S | 30 to 34 cod ael A it 370 1,915 | 2,061 1,119 280 49 21 a 
a 35 to 39 «| 2,989 1 106 6 911 676 452 128 45 2 
SJ 40 to 44 ven) 1,523 <t 36 201 314 373 312 209 78 tds 
= \ 45 to 49 ae 933 on 14 74 141 159 223 160 162 ray 
F | 50 to 54 ee eeponel 6 19| 49 79 | 108 3 aie oan ee 
© | 55 to 59 mos 268 on 2) 12 16 16 40 52 129 a 
% | 60 to 64 a 170 tee 1 5 10 8 25 22 Se 
vo \65 and upwards 219 ana 1 at 4 12 16 20 165 aa 
< \Notstated ... 8 1 1 Le 5 
Total Brides ...| 36,592 ve 5,070 15,818 | 9,020 3,380 1,654 761 874 8 


5. Previous Conjugal Condition.—In a previous table the total number of bachelors 
and spinsters, widowed and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1910, 
was shewn. In the following table the relative conjugal condition of the contracting 
parties is given :— 


RELATIVE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


s Brides. 
Conjugal Condition. Bri Pee ei = 
Spinsters. Widows. | Divorced. 
j f Bachelors Seal a> BYES TIGL) 32,786 1,168 196 
Bridegrooms 4+ Widowers ars 2,244 1,531 666 47 
Divorced 550 198 140 42 16 
'. Total Brides a3 aa 36,592 34,457 1,876 259 
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6. Birthplaces of Persons Married.—Information as to the birthplaces of persons 
who were married in 1910 was not obtained in the State of Western Australia; the 
following figures refer, therefore, only to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia and Tasmania. As might be expected, there were.more brides than bride- 
grooms who were natives of the Commonwealth. In “Bulletin No. 25 of Population 
and Vital Statistics” the relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides will be found 
tabulated. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED, 1910. 
COMMONWEALTH.1 


Birthplaces. bi Brides. || Birthplaces. ca Brides. 
| 

New South Wales .-.| 11,274 | 12,3387 Argentine if 

Victoria as «.-| 9,450 9,851 British Guiana 1 

Queensland ... rae le ae Ka} 3,967 Peru | iL é 

South Australia coal Oy BO 8,824 S. America, so described| ar 34 

Western Australia ies 36 19 || Uruguay ... vee] ee 1 

Tasmania 2 vel LbO4 1,611 ss : 
en yay -|| Afghanistan 4 

New Zealand ... aS 405 327 || Asia Minor... it 
Se ee Geylon: 7 : 

i China 5 49 10 
Austria-Hungary ie 23 7 Mee Mash indies 5 1 
Belgium on eee 4 i India 62 92 
Channel Islands ae 10 4 Japan 14 rn 
Denmark ons ou 63 14 Philippine Islands ... 5 1 
England mae vo] 2,684 1,459 Straits Settlements ... 73 1 
Finland a wg 6 2 Syria 22 9 
France as eae 19 20 

Hr 241 9 
heal a ie, 11 Cape of Good Hope ... 3 2 
Ireland acs aaa 500 347 Egypt 5 1 
Isle of Man ... Mee 4 et Madagascar... 1 1 
Italy aie ee 53 e1g || Mauritius ... "Ff 2) 
Malta uw ee 9 ot _S. Africa (so described) 33 14 
Netherlands ... ae 11 1 
Norway ae ana 31 4 Fiji i 4 
Portugal wee wee 2 ots Friendly Islands 1 a 
Rumania ote tee 1 1 New Caledonia 6 
Russia oF Ro 30 8 New Hebrides 2 
Scotland = eal) OHO 333 || Norfolk Islands 1 
Spain wee se 7 1 || Samoa ce 2 
Sweden os vee 37 8 Society Islands i 
Switzerland ... noe 9 4 Solomon Islands ‘ 2 5 
Turkey wee “ee 6 1 || SS. Sea Is. (so deserib’d) sng) 2 
Wales fen oat 73 56 

Born at sea 33 15 

Canada i's ne 20 ila 
Mexico SH mou 2 Birthplace not stated 11 17 
Newfoundland ahd cus ee 
United States.. sen 99 85 Mame rT | 
West Indies ... Fee 4 eet an Total ... -..| 34,485 | 34,485 


1. Exclusive of Western Australia. | 


7. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—A tabulation has been made of 
the occupations and ages of all males married in the Commonwealth in the years 
1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. In “Bulletin No. 25” the 1910 tabulation is shewn for 
orders of occupations: here it is repeated for classes only,’ with a subdivision of the 
Industrial class and of the class of Primary Producers. The average ages of the persons 
falling under those twelve subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from 
the Indefinite class, which consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and 
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who are living on their own means, and where a high average age may naturally be ex- 
pected, the average age ranges from 28.29 in the Manufacturing class to 32.33 years in the 
Pastoral class. The averages, calculated on the basis of the 1907, 1908 and 1909 figures, 
have been added for the purposes of comparison. The figures for four years are, 
however, rather small to allow of definite conclusions being drawn. The results 
obtained are shewn in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS AND AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


5 8 Industrial. Primary Producers. 
a . aa = 
3S S oO az : ee | Rao ae 
8 a cae g w a8 Saal os Se ae Shee | nee | = 
Ages at Marriage 2g 3 8 | 38] 38 cs aha 2 2 | 32 a | a 
" | 2) 8) 2 | 28| 35| se lee 2°) $ | 38) as] 8 
° 6) Si) 38 mip es fe veg oe a 
= fan) 3 So | Saljoge| a a |} ss|xHo}] § 
A = | 88|"3| 35 aae| & | & | 83) 32 
AS <4 = 
| ie) 
15 years... ¢ ” * 1 a 
£6), tas me 1 A: Bi vas. 4 1 
nies os 1 2 2 5 1 9 4 A 2 
IS Ty 1 3 26 20 37 5 36 7 3 4 i! 
ae 8 5 62 40 80 25} 124 25 7 21 4 
2, 15| 13} 99] 83] 159] 73] 236] 68 7| 51 7 | 
OL es; 52 52 291 250} 369 142 561 210 43{ 158 7 S 
ratepens 77| 70| 331| 280} 402] 168| 633} 240] 47] 138] 19 1 
ps 109 71} 408] 314) 440} 205] 706) 375 56] 181 30 9 
4 165 59| 439}; 290] 447] 220) 656/ 372 84} 159 14 3 
OB rss 179 67| 527| 327| 436} 183) 618] 424 84| 160 16 | 5 
26) a 165 64| 493] 251) 385] 187) 585) 424 85} 137 16 | 5 
PY fied Fh abi) 60} 489} 225) 832] 121) 473] 402 84} 133 14 5 
2 138 57| 439} 192] 276} 120) 469] 363 83) 123 14 3 
ae 131 34| 383] 179] 209 86) 368} 299 80 96 16 2 
80." 124 42} 290} 143] 207 79| 321] 304 76 83 9 1 
Bi fs 83 22| 207 98| 119 50] 240} 253 58 73 11 1 
BSS whe 86 27 208 | 106 132 49| 227) 236 57 61 LS: hemes. 
B38 5 65 23| 165 64) 103 53| 167} 172 48 49 10} ... 
Oana ree af £3 59 10| 153 67 80 29) 137] 166 48 47 5 1 
35 to 39 years... wee | 242 80} 505} 205} 292] 124) 601] 564] 165} 170 28 13 
40,, 44 ,, axe Bs te BLO 41) 251; 108) 187 87| 304] 294 92 80 6 4 
45 ,, 49 se 60 26| 146 70 89 47| 196) 167 52 62 9 9 
50 years and upwards tis 74 34| 159 83} 132 77|. 205; 209 65 48 10 62 
Not stated Pb esy mS Bhs Sok Bile mes BS Gan a 3 ee aS on 1 
Total ... | 2,105} 861 | 6,026 | 3,397 | 4,870 | 2,131 | 7,874 | 5,580 | 1,324 | 2,037] 259] 128 
Average age—years (1910) | 31.19 | 30.07 | 29.73 | 28.51 | 28.29 | 28.88 | 28.90 | 30.94 | 32.33 | 29.25 | 30.23 | 45.47 
M ” »» (1909). 81.25 | 30.09 | 29.80 | 28.61 | 28.40 | 29.12 | 28.86 | 31.07 | 33.10 | 28.78 | 28.89 | 39.88 
ms oF », (1908) | 31.01 | 30 62 | 29,77 | 28.83 | 28.46 | 29.02 | 28.89 | 30.96 | 32.63 | 29.00 | 29.33 | 41.12 
” ” », (1907) | 31.26 | 30.12 | 29.74 | 28.90 | 28.01 | 29.71 | 28.76 | 30.93 | 32.55 | 29.03 | 29.19 | 38.26 


The average age at marriage of brides has slowly risen from 25.56 years in 1907 to 
25.77 years in 1910. The figures for the four years are:—1907, 25.56 years; 1908, 
25.67 years; 1909, 25.74 years; and 1910, 25.77 years, while for the four years combined 
the average age was 25.69 years. 


8. Fertility of Marriages—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial 
births registered, say during the five years 1906 to 1910, by the number of marriages regis- 
tered during the five years 1901 to 1905, i.e., the period antecedent by five years to the 
period of the births, has been called the “fertility of marriages.” This works out at 4.05, 
or in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage in the 
Commonwealth is four. This method, while not professing any claim to accuracy, 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. - 


9. Registration of Marriages.—In all the States of the Commonwealth marriages 
may be celebrated either by ministers of religion, whose names are registered for that 
purpose with the Registrar-General, or by certain civil officers, in most cases district 
registrars. The percentage of marriages celebrated by ministers of religion has increased 
from 96.25 per cent. in 1901 to 97.18 per cent. in 1910. The figures for the individual 
States in 1910 were: New South Wales, 98.03 per cent.; Victoria, 98.41 per cent.; 
Queensland, 95.91 per cent.; South Australia, 96.03 per cent.; Western Australia, 89.75 
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per cent.; and Tasmania, 98.85 per cent. The registered ministers in 1910 belonged to 
forty different denominations, some of which, however, can hardly be regarded as 
having any valid existence. The extraordinary number of marriages credited to some 
denominations, the number of whose adherents, according to the Census returns, was 
very small indeed, is not inconsistent with the supposition that some of these denomina- 
tions have been created for the purpose of obtaining the registration necessary to conduct 
marriages, or to be connected with a so-called “‘ Matrimonial Agency.” The figures for 
1910 are shewn in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Nl | l l 
Denomination. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’dand. | S.A. | W.A. Tas. |O’wlth. 
Church of England ... ...| 5,883 | 2,517 | 1,214 807 | 807 525 | 11,753 
Roman Catholic Church =} 23,6190) 1,720; 937 394 | 356 227 | 6,253 
Presbyterian Church of Australia 1,993 | 1,873 685 | 171 171 | 143, 5,036 
Free Presbyterian Church 2 Bue Bec des 3 soe to 3 
Independent Presbyterian Church! ... 219 se i nae wate 219 
Welsh Presbyterian Church ...|_... if cee sa sae Se 7 
Methodist Church Be sal tout du doo 872 | 1,238 377 263 | 6,091 
Congregational Church 1,012 | 1,149 125 191 70 167 Ota 
Baptist Church 55 226 432 246 239 47 128 | 1,318 
German Baptist Church casi ces BSc 10 Foc eae ons 10 
Particular Baptist Church bch. 2 <a ote ae Ro ne 2 
Church of Christ 316 207 il) 165 | 30 5 742 
Christian Brethren 7 500 28 | 35 
Lutheran Church By Sct 25 81 164 218 6 494 
Evangelical Lutheran Church SS A oe 3 7 
German Lutheran Church 5 ie 20 25 
Greek Orthodox Church 1 4 oan 5 
Australian Church Bae 29 a 29 
Unitarian Church 10 4 bs 7 21 
Moravian Church 6 uJ 1 
Apostolic Church a Bee Sen ser 5 5 
Catholic Apostolic Church Se 2 3 5 1 EBL 
Christadelphians wee 7 ae Sac if 
Welsh Protestant Chureh ce eae Jl 2 Se Boe non 3 
Salvation Army an ose 71 43 33 31 18 7 203 
Seventh-Day Adventists sok 9 ih 2 10 5 3 36 
Latter-Day Saints ao ae 14 5 ee 8S ci aes 24 
New Church . Ae watl| ae 0c 1 1 2 
Free Church . Bbe 2 oor 2 
Free Christian Church. . cori herard 89 89 
United Christian Church Dyer ht decs 1 ace Sad ane ay 1 
Christian Assembly... aE wee S08 11 a Bee a 11 
Society of Friends and Braid meee nee Gan oa ade it 1 
City Mission ... 25 “Pal 00 bab aoe 23 Bee ae 23 
Ballarat Town Mission sat Pera 78 nots oi is cas 78 
Joyful News Mission ... eam Gih fae oor 191 aoe abe oc LO 
Helping Hand Mission Bae sho PAs dis Ce =u 7 7 
Aboriginal Mission ©... nes 5 20 a aan oe ph iss 5 
West End Mission __... icc alee st 9 =e lee ah 9 
Jewish ssi aa 37 37 3 2 3 ere 82 
Registrar’s Office abe ..| 285 162 205 146} 216 17} 1,031 
Not stated... ee bah dea “00 5 ak wee BiG 5 
Total ... Sie ...[14,307 |10,239 | 4,768 | 3,678 | 2,107 | 1,493 | 36,592 


10. Mark Signatures.—The marriage registers afford some clue, even if an imperfect 
one, to the illiteracy of the adult population, since a small and constantly diminishing 
percentage of bridegrooms and brides sign the registers with marks. 
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(i.) Males and Females, 1901 to 1910. For a number of years, with the exception 
of 1905, 1908 and 1910, mark signatures by males have been slightly more numerous 
than those by females, the percentages for the Commonwealth during the past ten 
years having been as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. ...| 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 

Male...) 1.35 1.21 ay 0.95 0.91 0.92 0.81 0.71 -65 | 0.56 

Female} 1.29 a ena 1.02 0.91 0.93 0.86 0.70 0.73 0.62 0.59 
\ 


(ii.) Mark Signatures in Commonwealth States, 1901 to 1910. The following table 
shews that while the Tasmanian percentage has been the highest, and the Victorian the 
lowest, in each of the ten years under review, there has been a marked decrease in 
every State :— 

PERCENTAGE OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’ wealth. 
1901 1.34 0.53 2.56 0.95 0.99 4.11 | 1.32 
1902 1.22 0.61 1.93 1.15 0.69 3:12 1.16 
1903 1:10 0.60 1.86 132 0.75 2.38 1.10 
1904 0.90 0.54 1.72 0.65 0.53 2.85 0.93 
1905 1.12 0.44 1.39 0.83 0.57 2.12 0.92 
1906 0.94 0.43 1.67 0.67 0.66 2.18 0.89 
1907 0.87 0.36 1.14 0.55 0.64 2.02 0.76 
1908 0.79 0.33 1.20 0.56 0.82 ANNE OUR2 
1909 0.60 0.22 1.16 0.64 0.68 2.07 0.64 
1910 0.61 0.29 0.92 0.57 0.52 a3 7/ 0.58 


A complete disappearance of mark signatures is hardly to be expected, for the 
available information tends to shew that two-thirds of those who sign with marks are 
natives of their respective States, who apparently have not made use of the advantages 
offered to them by the State schools. 


§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Male and Female Deaths, 1901 to 1910.—The total number of deaths registered 
in the Commonwealth from 1901 to 1910 inclusive, gives an annual average of 26,209 
males and 19,252 females, the details being as follows :— 


MALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
1901 i see sale RSPATE 9,035 3,838 2,289 1,653 1,001 | 27,143 
1902 ees aes 9,050: 9,152 8,924 2,389 1,832 1,044 | 27,876 
1903, oui «| 9,428 8,626 3,951 2,242 1,829 1,136 | (27,212 
1904 las ---| 8,733 7,992 3,259 2,071 1,823 1,061 | 24,939 
1905 ode »».| 8;709 8,273 3,499 2,041 1,728 1,061 | 25,311 
1906 at eee Oy LLD) 8,342 3,212 2,109 1,878 1,118 | 25,374 
1907 net ...| 95444 7,977 3,482 2,087 1,866 1,083 | 25,939 
1908 a weal 9 9,298 8,816 3,500 2,106 1,800 15112) 2656382 
1909 fad «| 9,184 8,070 3,419 2,140 1,671 1,080 | 25,514 
1910 Aas Teed O.009 8,128 3,594 2,235 1,760 1,098 | 26,154 
Rate,* 1910 -..| 10.94 12.81 \ 11.15 10.95 11.39. 11.26 11.54 


* Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 
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FEMALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910, 
Fa. ¢ | ; i 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
— | = } Be er we ite 
1901 6,694 6,869 2,169 1,778 866 813 | 19,187 
1902 7,111 7,025.) 2,280 1,925 “991 870 | 20,202 
1903 7,069 6,969 2,395 1,709 959 980 | 20,081 
1904 6,627! 6,401 1,991 1,707 994 913 | 18,633 
1905 6,269 6,403 2,004 1,763 981 783 | 18,203 
1906 6,260 | 6,895 1,883 1,822 1,206 893 | 18,959 
1907 6,967 6,562 2,116 1,741 1,065 915 | 19,366 
1908 , 6,757 | 6,950 2,180 | 1,811 1,079 1,017 | 19,794 
1909 6,626 | 6,366 Q,111 1,710 1,033 812 | 18,658 
1910 6,819 6,604 2,150 1,861 | 980 1,022 | 19,436 
Rate,* 1910 8.75 10.19 | 7.98 | 9.45 8.41 10.94 | 9.24 


* Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 


2. Male and Female Death Rates, 1910.—The crude male and female death rates 
for 1910 only are given, viz., in the last line of the preceding tables. Victoria has the 
highest rate for males and Tasmania for the females, while New South Wales has the 
lowest male and Queensland the lowest female death rate. 

Owing to differences in the age constitution of the six States, the crude rates are not, 
however, strictly comparable, but as has been pointed out in the case of the births, the 
available data, at a period so remote from the Census, are insufficient for a satisfactory 


distribution of the population according to ages. 


For the purposes of calculating the 


““Tndex of Mortality’’ (see page 198) a distribution into five age-groups has, however, been 


made. 


3. Death Rates of Various Countries.—A comparison with foreign States is, for the 
same reason, apt to show the Commonwealth in too favourable a light, but even if an | 
allowance for the different age constitution were made, it would still be found occupying 
a very enviable position. 
various countries for the latest available years :— 


DEATH RATES* OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The following table gives particulars of the death rates of 


| 


Crude Crude ; 
Country. Year. Death Country. Year. Death 

Rate.. . Rate ! 
New Zealand ... 1910 Oy German Empire 1908 18.1 
Commonwealth 1910 10.4 France 1909 19% 
Denmark 1909 aloppl Japan 1908 21.6 
Norway 1909 13.5 Italy 1909 21.4 
Sweden 1909 13.7 Jamaica 1909 21.7 
Netherlands 1909 13.7 Austria 1908 22.3 
Canada (Ontario) 1908 13.9 || Spain 1909 23.4 
England and Wales 1909 14.5 Bulgaria 1908 24.3 
United Kingdom 1908 Loe Hungary 1909 25-1 
Scotland 1909 15.3 Rumania 1909 27.8 
Switzerland 1908 16.2 Servia ns 1909 29.3 
Belgium 1908 16.5 Russia, European 1903 30.0 
Finland 1909 16.7 Ceylon 1909 30.3 
Treland 1909 17.2 Chile 1909 31.5 


4. Total Deaths, 1901 to 1910.—The total number of deaths in each of the 


* Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population, 


Commonwealth States during the ten years 1901 to 1910, is shewn below :— 
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’ TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


| | | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q'land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’ wealth. 
1901 ---| 16,021 15,904 | 6,007 4,065 2,519 1,814 46,330 
1902 «| 16,646 16,177 6,204 4,314 2,823 1,914 48,078 
1903 -.-| 16,497 15,595 6,346 3,951 2,788 2,116 47,295 
1904 -..| 15,360 14,393 5,250 3,778 2,817 | 1,974 43,572 
1905 neadd lt OVS 14,676 5,503 3,804 2,709 1,844 43,514 
1906 Beal, dee Os 15,237 5,095 | 3,931 3,084 2,011 44,333 
1907 -s.| 16,411 14,539 5,598 | 3,828 2,931 1,998 45,305 
1908 sas| lO;0D5 15,766 5,680 3,917 2,879 2,129 46,426 
1909 -..| 15,810 14,436 5,530 3,850 2,704 1,842 44,172 
1910 .-.| 16,158 14,732 5,744 4,096 2,740 2,120 45,590 


5. Crude Death Rates, 1901 te 1910.—The death rate for 1910 showed an increase 
on that for 1909 in four States, New South Wales and Western Australia being the 
exceptions. The rates, with the exception of that for Tasmania, are, however, consider- 
ably lower than those experienced during the early years of the decade. The Common- 
wealth rate for 1910 was considerably lower than in any of the other years of the period 
under review excepting the year 1909. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES! COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910.” 


Year. — N.S. W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth, 
1901 Bee delle or te wld Oe 11.98 11.23 13.39 10.51 12:22 
1902 clea 98 TS AON A C1215 bey LOT. 13.79 10.93 | 12.49 
1903 Pa OF 12°94) 912.33" i> 10:98 12.69 ua rs) 12.15 
1904 seat, LOLOT 197) 10.06 10.46 12.04 10.79 11.05 
1905 Se LON, L217 10.40 10.45 10.98 10.00 10.88 


1907 -..| 10.63 11.86 10.31 10.30 11.47 10.81 10.99 
1908 Peele 0.20 12.71 10.26 10.26 aD oF) 11.36 11.07 
1909 an 9.89 11.45 9.70 9.82 10.27 9.68 10.33 
1910 oor 9.89 11.49 SAE 10.21 LOK ate ell 10.43 


1906 HA 9.95 12.55 | 9.50.) 10.71 12.12 10.91 10.92 


| 
| 
| | 


1. Number of deatlis per thousand of mean population for year. 
2. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns. 

6. Male and Female Death Rates, 1901 to 1910.—The rise in the Commonwealth 
rate from 1905 to 1907 was due to an increase in the female death rate, while the increase 
in 1908 was practically limited to the male death rate, as the subjoined table shews. The 
decrease from 1908 to 1909 was fairly equal for the male and female rates :— 


MALE AND FEMALE DEATH RATES,1 COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910.2 


Year. 1901. 1902. | 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 


Male rate ...| 18.66 | 18.83 | 13.37 | 12.12 | 12.14 | 12.01 | 12.11 | 12.24 | 11.51 | 11.54 
Female rate ...| 10.64] 11.02 | 10.80} 9.88] 9.50] 9.73] 9.77| 9.81} 9.06] 9.24 


eS — = a a 


Crude total sigs 
rate Poe te 49.1 02 15) 11.05 | 10388 | 10792 | 10.99 |, 11.07.) 10.33 | 10.43 


r es ; 
1. Number of deaths per thousand of mean population. 
9. Rates corrected in view of Census Returns. 


7. Infantile Death Rate.—(i.) Deaths and Death Rates of Male and Female Infants, 


1901 to 1910. A marked improvement has taken place in the infantile death rate since 


\ 
} 
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1901, in which year it stood at 103.61 per thousand births registered, while in 1909 it 
had fallen to 71.56 per thousand, a rate lower than that experienced in any previous 
year. In 1910, however, the rate rose to 74.81 per thousand, every State except Queens- 
land shewing an increased rate. In the following table, which shews both the total 
number of deaths of children under one year and the rate per thousand births since 
1901, males and females are distinguished. The universal experience that during the 
first few years of life the excess of male births disappears as a consequence of the higher 
death rate of male infants is shewn by the fact that out of 550,588 male infants born 
from 1901 to 1910, 51,896 died during their first year of life, while of 523,284 female 
infants the number who died was only 41,343 :— 


NUMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATE OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


| 

Registered Deaths under one year. Rate of Infantile Mortality. * 
Year. ; 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1901 5,888 4,778 10,666 112.13 94.73 103.61 
1902 6,008 5,004 11,012 114.19 99.76 107.15 
1903 6,003 4,960 10,963 119.09 103.25 111.36 
1904 4,713 3,800 8,513 88.33 74.87 81.77 
1905 4,884 3,696 8,580 90.62 72.41 81.76 
1906 5,002 3,981 8,983 90.10 76.01 83.26 
1907 4,993 8,952 8,945 88.39 73.38 81.06 
1908 4,885 3,791 8,676 85.53 69.65 77.78 
1909 4,604 3,559 8,163 78.73 64.02 71.56 
1910 4,916 3,822 8,738 81.65 67.53 74.81 
| 


1, Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. 


(ii.) Infantile Mortality,-1901 to 1910. Divided among the six States, the rate of 
infantile mortality during the last ten years was as follows :— ‘ 


RATE! OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
TOOL ie eee OS Te 102.94 101.94 99.99 128.89 89.05 103.61 
1902 ... eee 109.74 108.60 100.17 94.00 142.01 79.06 107.15 
1903 ... sxe) LLO35S 106.40 119.88 97.09 141.22 110.83 111.36 
1904... ...| (82.42 17.92 76.13 « 70.51 113.02 90.70 81.77 
£905) a5. sie 80.55- 83.30 75.52 72.96 104.19 80.65 81.76 
ROUG vane paid 74.53 92.92 74.68 75.90 110.00 90.19 83.26 
L907 ea. ae 88.46 72.60 77.65 66.57 97.51 82.97 81.06 
LOOB ies act 75.20 86.05 70.67 69.46 84.72 75.16 Wiles’ 
1909... oe 73.87 71.36 71.50 61.04 78.01 64.91 71.56 
1910 ... ate 74.73 76.88 62.90 70.70 78.18 101.68 - 74.81 


1. Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. 


The movement has been a fairly régular one, shewing an increase in the rate during 
1902 and 1903, and a fall since the latter year, so that the 1909 rate was lower than that 
for 1901 in every State. The regrettable increase in the Victorian rate for 1908 over 
that of 1907 was wholly due to the large mortality caused by the phenomenal heat of 
January, 1908. With the exception of Queensland, where the 1908 rate was exception- 
ally low, the 1909 rate was the lowest ever experienced in any of the States. A further 
rise occurred in every State in 1910, with the exception of Queensland, in which State 
the rate has fallen to the remarkably low proportion of 62.90 per thousand births. 
Infantile diarrhoea was largely responsible for the great increase in the Tasmanian rate 
in 1910. 


(iii.) Infantile Mortality in Various Countries and Cities. 
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Compared with Huropean 


countries the cities and States of the Commonwealth occupy a.very enviable position, 
and it may be pointed out that experience has shewn that a high birth rate is often, 


though not invariably, accompanied by a high infantile death rate. 


subjoined tables relate to the latest years for which returns are available :— 


RATE! OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The figures in the 


Rate of Rate of 
Infan- |} Crude Infan- | Crude 
Country. Year. tile | Birth Country. Year. tile Birth 
Mor- | Rate. Mor- | Rate. 
tality. a tality z 
New Zealand 1910 68 | 26.2 || Belgium 1908 147 | 24.9 
Commonwealth 1910 75 | 26.7 || Italy 1908 15S) sae 
Norway 1908 76 | 26.2 || Japan 1908 157 | 33.9 
Sweden 1908 85 | 25.7 || Servia r 1908 1585 (h S628 
Treland 1909 92 | 23.5 || Bulgaria ... 1908 170 | 40.4 
Netherlands 1909 99 | 29.1 || Spain 1906 | 173 | 88.4 
Switzerland Pasi “L908 108 | 27.1 || Jamaica 1909 174 | 37.8 
England and Wales 1909 109 | 25.6 || German Empire .. 1907 176 | 32.3 
Finland t2.|) 1909 111 | 31.3 || Rumania ... 1899 198 | 42.0 
United Kingdom ...| 1908 118 | 26.3 || Ceylon 1909 202 | 36.7 
Scotland Ae alsye's} 121 | 27.2 || Austria 1907 204 | 33.8 
Denmark Yee) uO! 123 | 28.3 || Hungary . : 1909 212} 37.0 
Canada (Ontario) ...| 1908 124 | 24.9 || Russia, European 1903 256 | 48.1 
France en LOT 135 | 19.7 || Chile 1908 320 | 39.3 
1. Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. ' 2. Number of births per 1000 of 
mean population. 
RATE? OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS CITIES. 
‘fate of aes of 
nian- ni an- ye 
City. Year- wo Birth City. Year. noe Birth 
tality. | Rate. tality. | Rate.” 
Adelaide 1910 78 25.8 | Glasgow LOLO Py alow 2551 
Amsterdam iy 78 23.6 || Dresden e aes By 129 21.6 
Perth (W.A.) a 79 | 28.9 || Dublin. (Registra- 
Christiania, i 88 | 23.5 tion area) : ef 142 28.3 
Sydney ms 84 | 26.5 || Belfast eee Ohrags 
Brisbane... a 84 28.3 || Budapest ... in 148 26.5 
Stockholm ... i 92 23.2 || Hamburg ... he 149 23.2 
Melbourne ... He 93 23.3 || Berlin ~ 157 215 
The Hague... ” 93 25.4 || Prague 3 164 19.2 
Rotterdam ... by 94 29.6 || Munich 5 166 23.4 
London Md 103 23.6 || Rio de Janeiro 4 166 27.8 
Edinburgh ... i eel ta 8 19.6 || Vienna se 176 19.9 
Milan . 113 | 23.3 || Breslau a 188 | 27.5 
Paris : 5 118 |-18.0 || Trieste 5 190 32.9 
Copenhagen M; 118 26.1 || St. Petersburg . 262 27.8 
Hobart / 28.9 || Moscow 297 35.9 


1. Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered, 


mean population. 


2. Number of births per 1000 o 
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(iv.) The Effect of Infantile Mortality on Birth Rate. It has been contended by 
certain investigators that the birth-rate question is intimately related to that of infantile 
mortality, and that in many cases a declining birth rate may be to a large extent 
accounted for by a decline in the infantile death rate, since, in the case in which an 
infant has survived, the period elapsing before the birth of the next child is likely to be 
longer than in the case in which the infant has died. It may-indeed be readily admitted 
that in any community the birth rate may be affected in a definite way by variations of 
infantile mortality, but careful investigation of the question serves to shew that, whether 
considered from the theoretical aspect with a view to determining the maximum and the 
probable effects which a given change in the rate of infantile mortality would produce in 
the birth rate, or from the practical point of view by observing the fluctuations in the 
birth rates of various countries which have been collateral with changes in their rates of 
infantile mortality, there is little ground for the contention that the rate of infantile 
mortality is an important factor in determining the variations in the birth rate. One 
calculation which has been made on the basis of normal Australian conditions indicates. 
that the maximum effect of increasing the rate of infantile mortality 100 per cent. would, 
in the absence of other disturbing causes, be to increase the birth rate by only 34 per 
cent., whilst the probable effect would be considerably less than this. In other words, 
the maximum effect of an increase in the rate of infantile mortality from 100 to 200 per 
1000 births would be to increase the birth rate from say 30 to 31 per 1000 of population. 
It may be noted too, that although in some countries an increase in birth-rate accom- 
panies an increase in the rate of infantile mortality, in others the birth rate would appear 
to be quite unaffected by such an increase, while in the case of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the tendency apparently exhibited is for an increase in the rate of 
infantile mortality to be associated with a decrease in the birth rate. The conclusion 
which these results appear to warrant is that although infantile mortality undoubtedly 
tends on the whole to increase the birth rate, the practical effect produced is so slight 
that the existence of such a relation may in any instance be quite masked by more 
important causes of variation. 


8. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1901 to 1910.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
made of the 454,613 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth from 1901 to 1910, and 


the results are tabulated for each State. It is,, however, sufficient here to shew the ~ 


results for the Commonwealth as a whole, which are as follows :— 


DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Percentage|Percentage| Percentage 
Ages. Males. Females. Total. of Total of Total of 

' Males. Females. Total. 
Under 1 year ... poly OLAS On 41,342 93,239 19.80 21.47 20.51 
1 year and under 5 Fis ou ayest O10) 14,013} 29,3815 5.84 7.28 6.45 
5 years and under 20 ...| 15,316 13,628 28,944 5.84 7.08 6.37 
20 years and under 40 ...| 36,299 31,834 68,133 13.85 16.54 | 14.99 
40 years and under 60 ...| 51,633 30,161 81,794 19.70 as eta 17.99: 
60 years and under 65 ...| 14,967 9,183 24,150 5.71 4.77 5.31 
65 years and over «|, 76,204 52,274 | 128,478 29.08 27.15 28.26 
Age not stated ... ona 476 84 560 0.18 0.04 0.12 
Total aye .--| 262,094 | 192,519 | 454,613) 100.00 100.00 100.00 


ie. 
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9. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1910.—The 45,590 deaths which 
were registered in the Commonwealth in the year 1910 will be found tabulated under 
single years, and in groups of five years for each State, in ‘Bulletin No. 25, Population 
and Vital Statistics, 1910.” It has been thought advisable to tabulate the deaths during 
the first year of life in greater detail. The first month has, therefore, been shewn in 
weeks, and the remainder of the year in months. This tabulation shews a great number 
of children dying during the first week, the number gradually diminishing towards the 
end of the year. The particulars relating to the Commonwealth are given in the follow- 
* ing table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
| 2] 4 ae ey ae 
Ages. ra q S Ages. rot 4 So 
Ss 2 A =| eS i= 
Under 1 week He «| 1,417 | 1,004] 2,421 || 15 years sa “P JT 67 164 
1 week and under 2 vist? 200 220 510 |) 16, “OA aes 93 94 187 
2 weeks ,, 3 ..| 182 151 ESP i | ie Gees eee ws 116 91 207 
rey 4 = 4 se 165 116 281 |) 18s, ee a 129 112 241 
OOS ase “ 143 135 278 
Total under one month ...| 2,054 | 1,491} 3,545 
1 month and under 2 ...| 480 350 830 Total 15 years and under20} 578 499 | 1,077 
2 months ,, a 3 380 287 667 
3. os sal ORS 4 366} 287] 653 AMSAT WORE. Shel eee 
4 5 ny FF) 5 aco a 257 ae 
Pom won le One paaea a 3) 207 20 years ee w..| 144] 106} 250 
Serene yaads ielioun Woah eie2a7 |. 2871494 1 .9n ce "| q4g|  135|. 983 
Tide 3 a a 206; 161} 367/| 99 | od | 147] 160] 807 
Bes Pre thou oe ssl 268 186} 354]; 93 |. fits eh ees T°) 153 312 
Dit nds hers: 10 radii LOO 158 348 || 24 |, 157 156| 313 
10 ” ” mo te ees ko 128 279 
11 ” ‘7 es 143 123 266 ee 
Total 20 yearsand under 25| 755 710 | 1,465 
Total under 1 year ...| 4,916 | 3,822 | &,738 Rei ils aS ca 
l year ... we eas on 714 me 
2 years... =a ara Q77 Ui 
een ie siehee Bait“ tep.| lgep 1) 23 Fears 
Py ae ss | 168.1493) 991 || 97” 
pearl ESA | 
Baa vn oes 
Total under 5 years .-| 6,404 | 5,119 | 11,523 
Total 25 years and under 30 
5 years 109 107 216 
(eens oe 104 218 
eo ee ass rt 66| 162 ce 
Ree va ry cay as | a 
ene Hoe and Aa 76 63 139 32" 
eerste 33, 
Ube Sry 
Total 5 years andunder 10} 466 401 867 
—_— | Total 30 years and under 35 
10 years... ay PAS OVD Hes |) 192 
ees a, bas 69 67 136 || 35 years 
Tee ee oie Hee 80 BO'N = 140 1" 36. 
TS ives elke, oh ud 73 51 124 || 37, 
or Ay ae oon ote 68 80 148}; 38, ae, 
? 39°; a 
Total l0yearsand under 15| 361! 309| 670|| otal 35 yearsand under 40 
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DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS, 1910—Continued. 
a | 3 | = a g | = 
o ra 3 C) =} 3 
Ages. ion ae 3 Ages. | 5 $ 
| i=) 4 1] 
alt’ Be . cage ee 
Ey i “Fi | 
40 years .| 281 160 441 || 75 years 474 346 820 . 
aa i a OR B06 | S88 ye 411) 305 716 
AZ 3, 282} 194 476 ae ey 374 266 640 
4B i 212 149 361 NB a 419 312 731 
44 216 155 371 TDi) 338 230 568 
Total 40 yearsand under 45| 1,168| 764) 1,932 Total 75 years and under 80| 2,016 | 1.459] 3,475 
45 years 360} 178| 538]| 80 years 407| 280] 687 
46, 266 146 412 Blog 242 168 410 
AT. 283 142 425 82 E 252, 216 468 
48, 314 176 490 || 83 ,, 233 170 403 
49, 305 175| 480 84, 251 199 450 
Total 45 yearsand under 50} 1,528; 817) 2,345 Total 80 years and under 85} 1,385} 1,033] 2,418 
_——— 
50 years 357) 206 563 || 85 years 183 127 310 
51 219 133 | 852 B65 iy 158 129 287 
52 310 185| 495 : oe 116 105 221 
DD, is 283 160, 443 88 is 93 99 192 
44 301{ 171 472 89 4 79 63 142 
Total 50 years and under 55| 1,470; 855! 2,325 Total85 yearsand under90} 629 523) 1,152 
r= 
55 years 310 161 471 || 90 years 65 76 141 
00) a 316 183 499 || Q1 ,, 54 49 103 
Od. ike 257 124 381 2 36 39 5 
De Sins 301 173 474 DS iad 19 27 46 
he 257 | 156 413 4 , 13 19 32 
Total 55 years and under 60} 1,441 797 | 2,238 Total 90 yearsandunder95| 187 210 397 
60 years 342 178 520 || 95 years 19 14 33 
bs 227 138 365 6 4» 12 11 23 
G2" 291 154 445 A Pr 8 abit 19. 
63°"), 264 206) 470|| 98 ,, 9 10 19 
64 CO, 304 175 479; 99 ,, 7 a 10 
Total 60 years and under 65| 1,428 | 851 2,279 Total 95 yrs. and under 100! 55 49 104 
65 years é0 372 242 614 || 100 years ut 4 5 
66 Cs, e. 320 248 568 |} 101, 6 4 10 
GT. 43 313 257 570 |} 102, 2 3 5 
63: is 384 246 630 |} 103, mae il 1 
60 6 364 272 636 || 104, 2 AtC 9 
105" a 1 2 
Total 65 years and under 70| 1,753 1,265| 3,018 Sa ” a : 
70 years 452| 311] 763 || 108» Dy) Vee 1 
1 “979| 919} 498 || US» : : ‘ 
3 pe an ne Total 100 years and over...| 16 14 20 
ut See 441 293 734 
Age not stated 70 14 84 
Total 70 years and under 75| 1,927| 1,406| 3,333 : Se 
Total all ages ... ..|26.154 | 19,436 | 45,590 


10. Deaths of Centenarians, 1910.—Particulars as to the thirty persons who 
died in 1910, aged 100 years and upwards, are given in the following table. 
course, be understood that while the Registrars-General of the various States take the 
greatest care to have statements as to abnormally high ages verified as far as possible, no 
absolute reliance can be placed on the accuracy of the ages shewn, owing to the well- 


known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. 


It must, of 


The fact must not be lost 


sight of in connection with this question, that while parish registers in the United 
Kingdom often date very far back, compulsory registration of births dates practically 
only from 1874, the Act’ passed in 1836 having left many loop-holes open for those un- 
willing to register-the births of their children. 
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DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
eee ee, avid ee of 
ocality where - irth- Residence 
Age Meauhtocenered: State. Cause of Death. Occupation. mlnce. Sa Glonanone 
| wealth. 
MALES. 
Yrs : 
109 | Cootamundra ...| N.S. W. ...| Senile decay... ...| Goldminer} Ireland ...| 80 years 
108 | Hospital, secure Victoria ... a | «. ;+-| Labourer | Scotland ...| 51 ,, 
107 | Romsey . a nae a «» || Independ’t| Ireland ...| 57 ,, 
107 | Benevolent ‘Asyl., ; 
Ballarat ae ee i Sa ee)| ER os Se 4 seal ROR oss 
105 | Randwick ... “| NSW. A ...  ,«-| Labourer...) England ...| 88 ,, 
104 | Beenleigh ... cal Queensland Arterio sclerosis |... i sa kreland ..4)' 22) °y 
104 | Richmond ..| Tasmania...) Senile decay ... mos i ...| England ...| Not stated 
102 | Norwood ... ... §. Australia RS a | ate 2 Ms, 5 ...| 64 years 
102 | Zeehan Tasmania...) Bronehitis ... ete fas ...| Ireland ...} Not stated 
101 | Rookwood Asyl'n m|N.§.W. _ ...| Senile decay... Storek’per | England ...| 77 years 
101 | Oberon... 2: ...| Acute bronchitis -.| Farmer .../\ Ireland ...| 70 ,, 
101 | Bombala ... GH i «| Senile decay... as ty ...| Scotland ...| 52 ,, 
101 | Mt, Korong Victoria ... a .. |../ Goldminer| England ...| 75 ,, 
101 | Benevolent Asyl., 
Ballarat dee sf sar A Bae ...| Labourer...| Ireland ...| Not stated 
101 | Ballarat ... Baa a es . Bed ia its) “oH oF “te fh 
100 | Brunswick kee +. ...| Pneumonia... ...| Farmer ...|, Scotland ...| 58 years 
FEMALES. 
113 | Cowes os «| Victoria ...) Seniledecay .. |... exe Ireland ...| 60 years 
105 | Colac i eaxl® * ...| Hemiplegia ... “oA Ears a eel OBL 53 
103 | Manly gee =:-{; N.S. W. ...| Bronchitis ih oh obs Jae | England ...| 62 ,, 
102 | Blayney :..  ... % ...| Senile decay... ... Hea eke <1 825, 
102 | Elaine ae ...| Victoria ... OME a Ireland .... ne 
102 | Hamilton ... ...| Tasmania ... 7 4 Fo trace a ...| Not stated 
101 | Murrurundi sen INS, Wee ds a is Waa are n ...| 80 years 
101 | Byron Bay 2H - tr) M oe ‘en are - 11267 
101 | Townsville ...| Queensland nH ve eg oh Bac PPAOL es 
101 | Woodside ... ..| S. Australia] Fractured femur —... Pr | England Sah OV a tgs 
100 | Stroud ‘4 ..| N.S.W. —...| Bronchitis ae Bo tes N.S.W. _ ...| Native 
100 | Coburg... ...| Victoria ...| Influenza bye “cd ae Scotland ...| 50 years 
100 | Caulfield ... so 5 ...| Senile decay... ey oe Ireland...) Not stated 
100 | Creswick ... oa = Res oe ER aides ye England ...| 48 years 


11. Length of Residence in the Commonwealth of Persons who Died in 1910.— 
The length of residence in the Commonwealth of all'persons whose deaths were registered 
in the year 1910 has been tabulated for all the States, and a summary of the results is 
shewn below :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH OF PERSONS WHO DIED 


IN 1910. 
. Male |Female| Total { . Male |Fémale} Total 
Pere of Bronce: Deaths.| Deaths.| Deaths. aeons Residence. | Heaths.| Deaths.| Deaths. 

Born in the C’wealth...| 14,113 | 12,099 | 26,212 Bouors 25 to 29 years 861 504 1,365 
Resident under 11 year 211 62 273 Se 30 to 34s, 873 371 | 1,244 

» ; lyear; at 93 26 119 rie ars a ZO) ta 479 290 769 

* 2 years an 73 17 90 » | 40\to44 «;, 789 512 1,301 

Ay Sy eh a 44 15 * 59 » | 45to049 ,, 967 669 1,636 

Se os Ane 39 16 55 » 4 160 to 541%, 1,594 1,205 2,799 

» hs aA oe 45 8 —53 cf) 55'to 59. |, 1,508 1,321 2,829. 

” Cale 705 27 8 35 » . 60 to 64 604 544 1,148, 

” Hoey ae 35 10 45 65 yrs. & over 387 424 811 

wm NBO r as aii 40 ati 45 Tesestol of residence 

Sore; LOH 18 45 |) not stated.. walle Bolle 737 2,908: 

Fa ‘10 to 1 years... 216 73 289 || 

» (15 tol! tse 247 114 361 || \ 

» 20 to 2 =D) Cl eee 388 | 1,099 Total ... .3| 26,154 | 19,436 | 45,590 


T 
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12. Birthplaces of Persons who Died in 1910.—In the following table are shewn 
the birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1910 :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN. 1910, 


COMMONWEALTH 
a z 4 wa Ky “ 
Birthplaces. s 3 $ Birthplaces. 3 3 2 
2 3 SI = 3 & 
& <I 
New South Wales .| 5,884 | 4,577 | 9,961 || Afghanistan 2 a 
Victoria ...| 4,342 | 3,719 | 8,061 || Arabia 1 1 
Queensland ...| 1,362 | 1,151 | 2,513 || Ceylon 5 5 
South Australia .| 1,447 | 1,200 | 2,647 || China Bis EE BOS 305 
Western Australia 595 509 | 1,104 || Dutch Hast Indies ... 22 23 
Tasmania ... 983 943 | 1,926 || India es 67 9T 
Japan es 58 59 
Malay States ; 7 7 
Philippine Islands ... 9 9 
New Zealand 110 83 193 || Straits Settlements... ti 8 
Syria 10 16 
Austria-Hungary 30 3 33 
Belgium 6 il 7 
Channel Islands 16 13 29 Ree (s0 pecuey r = 
ZOres A F dah Jb 
Denmark 7 20 aT Canary Islands sis al 
England 5,122 | 8,077 | 8,199 Cape of Good Hope.... 3 10 
Finland 20 Hi 21 
Cape Verde Islands... a al 
France 59 17 76 Egypt 1 1 
Germany Be ee eee Mauritius ... 14 18 
Gibraltar 1 il 2 
S Natal 6a 1 
Greece 12 1 13 Rdunion 2 3 
Treland 2,531 | 2,397 | 4,928 Sovchell 1 1 
Iceland Slee. ON Ne Acar c ie 
; S. Africa (so described) 17 26 
Isle of Man 12 5 17 
St. Helena roe al 3 
Italy 57 8 65 7 
y ransvaal ... a al 
Malta : 6 a 8 Zanzibar 1 1 
Netherlands 10 1 11 Aa 
Norway . 54 5 59 || 
Portugal ff 3 10 
Rumania DW is 9.1 aes 
Russia - ... a3} 11] 44/2 f ‘ 
epthe 1,467 994 | 2,461 Loyalty Islands il Te 
pain 7 3 10 . 
New Caledonia 5 5 
Sweden 102 7 109 . 
Switzerland Bain 3.15 baggie es ae a 
New Hebrides 2 .3 
Turkey u 1 2 | Samoa a 1 2 
Wales 127 78 BOO Solomon Islands 3 1 2 
S.SealIs.(sodescribed)| 39 42 
Canada 46; 10] 56] 
Mexico > 1 a 1 At Sea 45 84 
Newfoundland 4 Tk 5 
United States 103 26 | 129 
Week Tadins 98 a 39 Not stated... 672 845 
Brazil 4 2 6 
Chile Sed it 1 2 ; 
8. America (so dese’ bd) 1 il 2 Total Deaths  .../26,154|19,436 |45,590 
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13. Occupations of Male Persons who Died in 1910.—Information as to the 
occupations of the 26,154 males who died in the Commonwealth in 1910, is cored 


in the following statement:— 


OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MALES, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
@ccupation. Fated | Occupation. FE 4 
CLASS I.—PROFESSIONAL. Groceries, drinks, narcotics, and 
General Government 102 ||, stimulants ... 166 
Poa Goverment 1g || Living animals... 48 
Warancs rm 41 || Leather, hides, etc. 3 
Law and order ... | 168 || Wool and tallow 11 
Religion 91 Hay, corn, etc. ou 
Charity 1 Timber 19 
Asalth 428 || Wood and coal. sii 21 
Literature | 35, || Glass and earthenware Hee 2 
Gaianican 4q || Gold, silver, and precious stones . i 
Civil and mechanical engineering, Ironmongery 23 
architecture and bape 69 || Merchants, etc. 175 
ideation a 104 || Dealers and hawkers 100 
Winevaste un 30 || Agents and brokers 97 
Wrasin aes byl 9g || Clerks, bookkeepers, etc. 440 
Meicerian te a 65 || Commercial travellers and salesmen 155 
Others engaged in commercial pur- 
| suits : 64 
Total Professional ...| 890 Aa on chance events a6 
CLASS II.—DOMESTIC. Total Commercial 1,937 
Hotelkeepers and assistants 264 
a ice ade in PERT board “) CLASS IV.—TRANSPORT AND 7 
and lodging.. ae ag 
House servants ... 134 , COMHURIOS RON: 
Coachmen and grooms 79 || Railway traffic 293 
Hairdressers 47 || Tramway traffic 29 
Laundrymen ... ; 8 || Road traffic 419 
Others engaged in domestic _ocou- Sea and river traffic 454 
pations ‘ 95 || Postal service ... se 42 
Telegraph and telephone service ... 27 
~~ || Messengers, etc. 14 
Total Domestic 661 eee 
CLASS III.—COMMERCIAL. Total Transport & Communication} 1,278 
Banking and finance 59 ; ——. 
etna and valuation . 53 CLASS V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Land and household property 25 || Books and publications ... 126 
Books, publications and advertising 22 || Musical instruments bo 11 
Musical instruments es 2 || Prints, pictures, and art materials 14 
Ornaments and small wares 1 || Ornaments and small wares 13 
Surgical instruments : on 1 || Sports:and games 1 
Machines, tools, and implements 4 || Watches and clocks Sil 
Carriages and vehicles 1 || Surgical instruments 1 
Ships and boats : 2 || Arms and ammunition ... 3 
Furniture aa 7 || Engines, machines, tools, etc. 110 
Chemicals Ke ; 2 || Carriages and vehicles 91 
Paper and stationery 5 || Harness, saddlery, and leatherware 78 
Textile fabrics 113 || Ships, boats, and he aa 65 
Dress . 13 || Furniture ; 69 
Animal food 203 || Building material 67 
Vegetable food ... 61 || Chemicals if 
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OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MALES, 1910—Continued. 


Occupation. Ped - Occupation. ee 

Textile fabrics . ze “a 10 || CLASS VI.—AGRICULTURAL, PAS- 

Dress .. ae ae 362 || TORAL, MINING PURSUITS, ETC. 

Fibrous materials aa ba 3 Agricultural oes P ool, gO) 

Animal food ... wz ad 15 || Pastoral $8 og ---| 663 

Vegetable food ... a me 140 || Dairying 2 100 

Groceries, drinks, narcotics, and Fisheries, capture or destruction of 

stimulants S 49 wild animals, or acquisition of 

Wool-scouring, soap, and ‘candles. 68 products yielded thereby Se 176 

Workers in wood not elsewhere Forestry 2 als 64 

classed oak ate a 8 || Water conservation and ‘supply bee 20 

Fodder one iae 2 || Mines and quarries Roa won| el Ooe 

Stone, clay, glass ae oe 46 

Jewellery and precious stones... 36 

Metals, other than gold and silver; 334 Total Primary Producers ...| 5,238 

Gas, electric lighting... , 30 

Buildings— a 
Builders | «+ se 4 ” CLASS VII.—INDEFINITE. 
Stonemasons... apy ie oe Independent means, etc. ese] 1008 
Bricklayers: ... ae a 75 || Undefined or unknown ... veel) ey OOS 
Carpenters ... ase | 466 
Plasterers .,. A Ro 35 
Painters and glaziers... - 7 Total Indefinite... ...| 1,656 
Others Se 2 

Roads, railways, and earthworks. 34 

Disposal of the dead... he 11 CLASS VIII.—DEPENDENTS. 

Disposal of refuse sae a 25 || Dependent relatives (including per- 

Other industrial workers— sons under 20 years of age with j 
Manufacturers na a 16 no specified occupation) -| 7,399 
Engineers, firemen ... os 317 || Dependent upon the State or upon 
Machinists ... fe eA 16 public or private support tes 200 
Contractors ... mah 143 
Labourers, undefined .. ea} 3,502 

Total Dependents ... seat DOO 
Total Industrial... -.-| 6,895 Total Male-Deaths ... -»-| 26,154 


14. Index of Mortality.—The death rates so far shewn are crude rates, i.e., they 
simply shew the number of deaths per thousand of mean population, without taking the 
age constitution of that population into consideration. It is, however, a well-known 
fact that the death rate and age constitution of a people are intimately related, thus, 
other conditions being equal, the death rate of a country will be lower if it contain a 
large percentage of young people (not infants). In order to have a comparison of the 
mortality of various countries on a uniform basis, so far as age constitution is concerned, 
the International Statistical Institute in its 1895 session’ recommended the universal 
adoption of the population of Sweden in five age-groups, as ascertained at the Census of 
1890, as the standard population by which this ‘‘ Index of Mortality,’’ as distinguished 
from the crude death rate, should be ascertained. The calculation for 1910 is shewn 
below for each of the six States and for the Commonwealth, the distribution of the 
mean population of 1910 into age-groups being in accordance with the distribution as 
found at the Census of 1911 :— 
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- INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1910.—(STATES AND COMMONWEALTH.) 


: q q 

2 388 Ss Seca.) 3 d - 
BSSyon| Ss | eases) Bees | ye 
Ros dnt Lathan Oye VO mess p= 
nos eat au ACSgk aSes x's 
Age-Group. ass wo aa monte | Saas oh 
Hoeoda as OSase| sxSa | 3s 
SaeZoug 53 -SOmm| AHO As 

ae Ny ie 

ai a 
NEw SoutH WALES. | 
Under 1 year = ae vet ae 44,886 3,396 75.66 25.5 1.93 
1 year and under 20 ae at +e 643,092 2,068 | 3.21 398.0 1.28 
20 years AA 40 wee née nee 547,062 2,188 4.00 269.6 1.08 
403 60 asd as vee 295,397 3,064 10.37 192.3 1.99 
60%): and upwards ase sa o 102,553 5,442 53.07 114.6 6.08 
Total ** ..-| 1,632,990 16,158 9.89 1,000.0 12.36 
VICTORIA. 
Under 1 year wad ee zie 30,342 2,417 79.66 95.5 2.03 
1 year and under 20 fee ee aes 493,645 1,487 3.01 398.0 1.20 
20 years fs 40 eS BS 2 405,973, | 1,832 4.51 269.6 1.22 
40 ,, a 60 me Bs Pe 258,451 2,738 10.59 192.3 2.04 
60 , and upwards ae st | + 94,066 6,258 66.53 114.6 7.62 
Total eS ...| 1,282,477 14,732 11.49 1,000.0 | 14.11 
QUEENSLAND. 
Under 1 year oe Ka ie 15,997 1,017 63.57 25.5 1.62 
l year and under 20 a 33 =e 242,351 752 3.10 398.0 1.93 
20 years ,, 40 ath ae z=. 193,829 931 4.80 269.6 1.29 
40 , is 60 = * ane 105,092 1,238 11.78 192.3 2.27 
60 ,, and upwards ae ane a 34,322 1,806 52.62 114.6 6.03 
Total ay oa 591,591 5,744 9.71 1,000.0 12.44 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
Under 1 year os 2h As8 Bhs 10,276 748 72.79 25.5 1.86 
l year and under 20 oo Ae re 156,407 419 2.68 398.0 1.07 
20years ,, 40 “fm a Pa 131,962 604 4.58 | 269.6 1,23 
40%. 5 s 60 da on a 74,174 818 | 11.03 192.3 9.12, 
60 ,, and upwards oh aR as 285284 1,507 53.28 114.6 6.11 
Motaliee se. w.| 401,103 4,096 10.21 1,000.0 | 12.39 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

. Under 1 year Mae ee Bee a 7,255 593, 81.74 25.5 2.08 
l-year and under 20 vf SE Bae saebte » 199,249. 413 4.16 398.0 1.66 
2 years ,, 40 tee ay af 99,517 519 5,22 269.6 | 1.41 
Ales sy Bd 60 anf on, a 54,126 665 12.29 ‘ 192.3 2. 36 
60 ,, and upwards cos bas BY 10,872 550 50.59 114.6 5.80 

Total ste Ech 271,019 2,740. 10.11 1,000.0 13.31 
TASMANIA. 
Under 1 year es Fes a Si 5,369 568 105.79 25.5 2.78 
1 year and under 20 aed es ee 81,325 296 3.64 398.0 1.45 
20 years ie 40 ee a B55 58,422, 278 ° 4.76 | 269.6 1.28 
40. od ns 60 Ae 5 a 33,951 331 9:75 4 192.3 . 1.87 
60>, and upwards... ae ep 11,938 © «647 54.200 | 114.6 6.21 
| } ; : 

14 Total tes ..{ 191,005 2,120 11.10 | 1,000.0 | 13.59 

Hi ae S 

COMMON WEALTH. 
Under 1 year ae eA AD sk 114,125 - 8,739 76.57 95.5 1.95 
1 year and under 20 to re «| 1,716,069. 5,435 3.17 398.0 1.26 
20 years _,, 40 is es ..-| 1,436,765 6,352 4.42 269.6 1.19 
40 5 » 60 “en re Ace 821,191 8,854 10.78 192.3 2.07 
60 ,, and upwards te Fe cor 282,035 16,210 57.48 114.6 6.59 
; Total oe ce 4,370,185 45,590 10.43 1,000.0 13.06 
vlc 


Notr.—The small number of persons whose ages were not ascertained at the 1911 Census have 
been proportionately distributed among the various age-groups, and the same plan has been 


followed in regard to the 84 persons who died in 1910, and whose ages were not stated in the certi- 
ficates of death. 
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It will be seen that Victoria and Tasmania have, respectively, the highest and second 
highest index and crude rates, while New South Wales has the lowest index and second 
lowest crude rate. Queensland with the lowest crude rate has fallen to the third place in 
the index of mortality. The range of the indexes is slightly less than that of the crude 
death rates, thus, while the latter in 1910 rose from 9.71 per thousand in Queensland 
to 11.49 per thousand in Victoria, a range of 1.78 pet thousand, the indexes varied 
from 12.36 per thousand in New South Wales to 14.11 per thousand in Victoria, a range 
of 1.75 per thousand. 


The tabulated Indexes of Mortality for the years 1902 to 1909, which appeared in 
Year Book No. 4, p. 198, have been omitted. They will, if possible, be given in the Ap- 
pendix of this Volume, or, failing this, in the next issue of the Year Book, with the pro- 
per corrections for ages according to the census of 1911. 


It may here be mentioned that, in a series of papers recently communicated to the 
Australasian Medical Congress of 1911,* which met in Sydney in September last, the 
following diseases were specially considered in various aspects, viz.:—Infantile mortality, 
pulmonary tuberculosis and cancer—the two diseases combined, and the age incidence of 
both; typhoid fever and whooping cough; diarrhcea, diphtheria, and croup; measles 
and scarlet fever. The fluctuation for cancer, pulmonary tuberculosis, typhoid, whoop- 
ing cough, diarrhoea, diphtheria, croup, etc., for the various months of the year was also 
ascertained, as well as the number of persons dying at different-ages in the case of 
diarrhcea, dysentery, enteritis, and pulmonary tuberculosis; and the frequency, accord- 
ing to age of deaths, from pulmonary tuberculosis. These various matters will be 
dealt with hereinafter seriatim. 


15. Causes of Death.—(i.) Changes in Classification from 1903 to 1906. The causes 
of death were classified in all the States of the Commonwealth to the end of 1903 accord- 
ing to the system originally devised by Dr. William Farr, and modified in 1886 by Dr. 
William Ogle. A conference of the State Statisticians, held at Hobart in January, 
1902, decided to substitute for that system the classification adopted since 1901 by the 
Registrar-General of England. While New South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania 
remodelled their vital statistics on that plan, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia continued to tabulate according to the Farr-Ogle system, and a comparison of 
the causes of death in the six States during the years 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906 is, 


therefore, a matter of extreme difficulty. The differences in tabulation will be seen in 


the following statement :— 


TABULATION OF CAUSES OF DEATH. 


State. 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 1906. State. 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 
N.S, W. ...| Old | Old | Old | New| International || S. Australia | Old | Old | Old | Old | Ola 
Victoria ...; Old | Old | Old | Old Old . W. Australia| Old | Old | Old | Old | Ola 


Queensland | Old pom ser New New Tasmania ...| Old | New | New | New | New 


Old= Farr-Ogle classification. New= New classification by Registrar-General of England. 
International—See next paragraph. 


(ii.) The Classification of the International Institute of Statistics. At a conference 
held in Melbourne in November and December, 1906, the Commonwealth Statistician 


* By the Commonwealth Statistician, in his capacity as honorary member. The papers in ex- 
tenso will appear in the transactions of the Rehr itself, to which reference should be made for- 
detailed information. 
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recommended the adoption of the classification of the International Institute of Statistics, 
generally known as the Bertillon Index, and after some discussion that recommendation 
was accepted, a course which has met with wide approval in medical circles. This index, 
as also the one now used by the Registrar-General of England, is based on the original 
Farr-Ogle classification, but approximates more closely to the present English system than 
to the older one. The chief advantage possessed by the international classification is that 
it presents a very extensive field for comparison, the countries which have adopted it 
representing a population which is probably not less than 200,000,000. Commencing 
with 1910, the statistics of the United Kingdom will also be compiled in accordance with 
this system. Provision is made for a decennial revision of the classification, as it has 
been recognised that finality is impossible in the present state of medical science. The 
committee charged with the first revision met in Paris in July, 1909, and, in accor- 
dance with a resolution of the Australasian Medical Congress, held in Melbourne in Oc- 
tober, 1908, a number of recommendations were made to it, dealing particularly with 
tropical diseases occurring in the northern parts of Australia. Most of these recom- 
mendations, together with many others, have been adopted. The number of categories 
is the same as in the 1900 nomenclature, but these have been subdivided into 189 causes 
instead of 179, the ten additional causes being obtained by shewing deaths from violence 
in greater detail than formerly. 


The detailed classification groups causes of death under 179 (increased to 189 by 
the revised classification) different headings, in fourteen categories, as follows :— 


i. General Diseases. vili. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular 
ii, Diseases of the Nervous System and Tissue. 
Organs of Special Sense. ix. Diseases of the Organs of Locomo- 
tion. 


iii. Diseases of the Circulatory System. 


iv. Diseases of the Respiratory System. x. Malformations. 


xi. Infancy. 


xii. Old Age. 


v. Diseases of the Digestive System. 


vi, Diseases of the Genito - urinary 
System and Adnexa. xill, Violence, 


vii. Puerperal Condition. xiy. Ill-defined Diseases. 


(iii.) Compilation of Vital Statistics for 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 in Commonwealth 
Bureau. The vital statistics of the six Commonwealth States for 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910 have been tabulated according to this classification in the Commonwealth Bureau, 
and the system is being employed in the majority of the State offices in the prepara- 
tion of their monthly and quarterly bulletins of vital statistics. 


(iv.) Classification of Causes of Death, 1907 to 1910, according ta Abridged Bertillon 
Index. Am abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-five diseases and groups of 
diseases (increased to thirty-eight by the revised classification), is in use in many 
European and American States, while the Commonwealth Statistics for 1907, 1908, 
and 1909 have been compiled on the detailed classification of 179 headings and 1910 
for 189 headings. A table has been compiled shewing the causes of death according to 
the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of countries 
which use the abridged index. 


The compilations for 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 will be found in full in ‘‘ Bulletins 
Nos. 8, 14, 20, and 25 of Population and Vital Statistics”; here it will suffice to give the 
abridged classification under thirty-eight headings for the year 1910 :— 
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CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


(a) MALES. 
} , { 
Cause. |N.S.W.! Vic. |Q'land.|S.Aust. W.Aus.| Tas. |C’wlth. 
| 3 
1 Typhoid Fever .. one Sonl ee LOS 86 63 ay ( 32 23 414 
2 Typhus oof — — — — _ —_— 
3 Intermittent Fev er and * Malarial 
Cachexia ... oe sa 2); — 23 12 11) — 48 
4 Small-pox ay aoe os) 1 i a oe 2 
5 Measles eee mes ae 42 15 T\ = 2) — 66 
6 Scarlet Fever ... eee Ss 13 10 1 1 1 a 27 
7 Whooping Cough was Ae 92 40 42 16 22 26 238 
8 Diphtheria and hie ace cen Ls 62 34 24 31 12 281 
9 Influenza Sa: ints bisal 61 54 36 19 11 4. 185 
10 Asiatic Cholera ie apie } = — 
11 Cholera Nostras ee — =H i ae 1 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases abe 1g ies 52 7 184 113 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs ...| 588] 551 212; 162 145 53} 1,711 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges es 37 46 3 13 6 2 107 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis a 61 71 25 19 8 10 194 
16 Cancer and _ other ‘Malignant : 
Tumours... 617 555 230 158 74 62} 1,696 
17 Simple Meningitis : | 135 17 54) 34 18 12 330 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, and Soft: ; 
ening of the Brain ... serfs OOM 9292') 195 67 38 41 864 
19 Organic Diseases of the Heart ...| 848} 780| 337; 217) 116, 71] 2,369 
20 Acute Bronchitis eff --.| 109 45 27 27 16 19 236 
21 Chronic Bronchitis Us Pry hae Oo) 204 40 AL ahs bln 490 
22 Pneumonia .. 356 333 110 76 51 60| 986 


23 Other Diseases of the Respiratory 


System (Tuberculosis excepted)) 279| 382| 138 52 58 17| ~926 
24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer es 1 
excepted) ... ani 35 51 33 14 13 6 152 
25 Diarrhea and ‘Enteritis (children 
under two years only) .|- 660) 540) 161) 132) 116) 104) 1,713 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis nce 65 56 24 15 15 6 181 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions ... 81 81 Or 17 19 8 233 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver... sae 77 68 41 21 20 a 234 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease ...| 394| 349] 156 98 60 20) 1,077 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other, ; : 
Diseases of the Female Genital i ; 
Organs ee aes ee eae = — — — — |= poR 
31 Puerperal Septiceemia (Puerperal! ; 
Fever, Puerperal Peritonitis, 
Puerperal Phlebitis) .. = a _— —_ — — = . 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of Preg- by 
nancy and Confinement > => — — a= a= aS P 
33 Congenital ae aed and Malforma- aie : 
tions ; sol TLS E, -O24N EE DOM 52169"). aD ee Oe as leer E 
34 Senile Debility... a! ..| 666] 694} 188| 156 86} 115] 1,905 7 
35 Violence ‘ee mal -o+|  U6L). 506) 404) ° 201 | 187 69 | 2,128 
36 Suicide nh ae ...| 132] 100} 100 oT 63 10 432 P 
37 Other Diseases.. .| 1,562 | 1,474 678 376 327 173 | 4,590 4 
38 Unspecified or Tl defined Diseases 145 64 22 46 57 42 376 . 
a 
Total—Males ae, ---| 9,339 | 8,128 | 3,594 | 2,235 | 1,760 | 1,098 | 26,154 ; 
4 
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(b) FEMALES. 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vie. |Q’land.|S. Aus.)W.Aus.| Tas. |C’wlth. 
1 Typhoid Fever 98 55 36 8 19 18 234 
2 Typhus a a == ae = = — 
3 Intermittent Fever and * Malarial| 
Cachexia = = 1! ds Ba 7 
4 Small-pox — Uys eee a= pss ee 9 
5 Measles 5 41 12 5| — — = 58 
6 Scarlet Fever ... 10 ai al 1 2 31 
7 Whooping Cough 80 33 42 26 28 29 238 
8 Diphtheria and Croup 120 52 36 22 387 1 274 
9 Influenza Ps 54 46 21 i i 4 139 
10 Asiatic Cholera _ —_ 
11 Cholera Nostras <= = = 
12 Other Hpidemic Diseases | 17 16 22 6 7 3 71 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs 456| 489 91 170 65 1 1848 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges 42 33 8 13 3 9 108 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis 48 61 9 21 6 4 149 
16 Cancer and other Malignant ds 
Tumours 549| 516; 160) 164 61 59 | 1,509 
17 Simple Meningitis gee 79 66 36 25 14 df 237 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, and 
Softening of the Brain 287 | 330 84 80 26 33 840 
19 Organic Diseases of the Heart 648 | 774) 210) 237 68 72 | 2,009 
20 Acute Bronchitis 95 36 22 15 10 6 184 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 126) 152 38 31 6 16 369 
22 Pneumonia 4 202 | 230 50 49 35 60 626 
23 Other Diseases of the Respiratory 
System (Tuberculosis excepted)| 236] 217 75 37 37 16 618 
24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer 
excepted) ... naib 48 45 18 23 8 3 145 
25 Diarrhoea and Enteritis "(children 
under two years only) Bo) 42811 148") 103)) “YO4 96| 1,482 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis : 44 49 12 14 7 8 134 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions ...|- 57 56 15 22 13 2 165 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 38 60 21 4 4 7 134 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease 238 | 252 87 62 21 34 694 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other 
Diseases of the Female Genital 
Organs ane Bap aa 52 55 15 13 12 2 149 
31 Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal 
Fever, Puerperal Peritonitis, 
Puerperal Phlebitis) .. 104 49 23 19 14 9 218 
82 Other Puerperal Accidents of Preg- 
nancy and Confinement 126) 102 73 32 19 21 373 
33 Congenital Debility and Malfor- 
mations... 502| 394) 170} 120 89 OT one 
34 Senile Debility 498| 589| 110] 180| 35| 106| 1,448 
35 Violence : 208} 201 80| 49 51 21 610 
36 Suicide <te ; 24 30 14 6 i 3 84 
87 Other Diseases.. 1,130|1,108} 403) 270} 146 148 | 3,205 
38 Non-specified or ine defined Dikewses 719\ “49 16 28 18 33 222 
Total—Females ..| 6,819 | 6,604 | 2,150 | 1,861 | 980] 1,022 |19,436 
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CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1910, 


(c) TOTAL, MALES AND FEMALES. 


Cause, N.S.W.| Vic. | Q"land. 8. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | C’wlth 
{ 
1 Typhoid Fever 291 | 141 99 25 51 41) 648 
2 Typhus = = — = — 2 = 
3 Intermittent Fever ‘and Ma- . 
larial Cachexia 25a 24 16 13 — 55 
4 Small-pox iL 3 | —- 4 
5 Measles 83 27 12 2 2 a 124 
6 Scarlet Fever 23 | a 1 2 2 3 58 
7 Whooping Cough 172 73 | 84 42 50 55 476 
8 Diphtheria and Pepoe 238 114 70 46 68 19 555 
9 Influenza . 115 100 57 26 18 8 324 
10 Asiatic Cholera = a _ 
11 Cholera Nostras — aa —_ iL — =— 1 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 36 33 74 13 25 3 184 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs | 1,044 | 1,040} 308 332 210 130 3,059 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges 79 79 11 26 9 lt 215 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis | 109 | 132 34 40 14 14 343 
16 Cancer and other Malignant 
Tumours in 3s.) 1166, 5 KOA: 390 322 135 121 | 3,205 
17 Simple Meningitis . a> 214 aids 90 59 32 29 567 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, and | 
Softening of the Brain 588 622 209 147 64 74 | 1,704 
19 Organic Diseases of the Heart) 1,496 | 1,554 547 454 184 143 4,378 
20 Acute Bronchitis 204 | 81 49 42 26 18 420 
21 Chronic Bronchitis.. 302 | 356 78 72 24 27 859 
22 Pneumonia .| 558 563 160 125 86 120 1,612 
23 Other Diseases of the Respira- | 
tory System (Phthisis ex- | 
cepted) SiH | 7599 213 89 95 83 | 1,544 
24 Diseases of the Stomach (Can-| | 
cer excepted) . 83 | 96 51 37 21 9 297 
25 Diarrhoea and Enteritis (chil- 
dren under two years only) | 1,213 968 309 235 220 200 | 3,145 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis ...) 109 105 36 29 22 14 315 
27 Hernia, IntestinalObstructions| 138 137 42 39 32 10 398 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 85 115 128 | 62 25 24 14 368 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease 632 | 601 243 160 81 54] 1,771 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and | 
other Diseases of the Female 
Genital Organs ... Bae 52 55 15 13 12 2 149 
31 Puerperal Septiceemia (Puer- 
peral Fever, Puerperal Peri- 
tonitis, Puerperal Phlebitis)) 104 49 23 19 14 9 218 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of 
Pregnancy and Confinement} 126 102 73 32 19 21 373 
33 Congenital Ae, and Mal- 
formations Pipa 2 lf) 918 371 289 210 Q18 | 3,221 
34 Senile Debility .| 1,094 | 1,288 298 336 121 221 | 3,853 
35 Violence ... 969 707 484 250 238, 90; 2,738 
36 Suicide See ig PbS 53 130 114 33 70 13 516 
37 Other Diseases ae .-.| 2,692 | 2,582 | 1,081 646 473 821 | 7,795 
38 Non-specified or Ill-defined , 
Diseases die le ee! 1138 37 74 75 75 . 698 
Total—Males and Females...]16,158 |14,732 | 5,744 | 4,096 | 2,740 | 2,120 | 45,590 


1910 have been repeated from the preceding table. 


(d) The classification for the years 1907, 1908, and 1909 is shewn for the Common- 
wealth in the following table, and for purposes of comparison the figures for the year 


Male and female deaths for 1905, 


a a a a ee 


— | =. | 


— 
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1906, and 1907 are shewn separately on page 237 of the second issue, those for 1908 on 
pages 211 and 212 of the third issue, and for 1909 on pages 200 and 201 of the fourth 
issue of this Year Book, while the figures for 1910 are given on the two preceding pages. 


The figures for 1907, 1908, and 1909, which were compiled under thirty-five head- 
ings, have here been distributed among the corresponding headings of the revised 
classification. 


CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 19i0. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 


Cause. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 
“ 
1 Typhoid Fever... on oe w| 864 736 ||” 661" |” 648 
2 Typhus ... Ss se ae a sha 
3 ht eo on Fever ‘& Malarial Cachexia oe 42 52 59 55 
4 Small-pox a ar Sor a Sue aa 1 4 
5 Measles ... xed ee Ea we! 147 125 | SB Baba ee! 
6 Scarlet Fever mee ne ies ie 37 63 | i aaa 58 
7 Whooping Cough ... ie a sea 070. 249 | 257 | 476 
8 Diphtheria and peone ive aon he 403 421 | ° 43 555 
9 Influenza... so Nr cdcheet YOR 588 | 3826 324 
10 Asiatic Cholera ‘ss ah caellae vex Prep chs hei ess 
11 Cholera Nostras ... tae ae Bo i) 4 i 1 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases. ... ves ae 276 268 221 184 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs ... Bo. ...| 3,206 3,409 3,169 | 3,059 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges sae lee Te 205 220 215 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis Bat 415 352 332 343 
16 Cancer and other Malignant Tumours aan 23940 2,921 yak 3,205 
17 Simple Meningitis .. 648 676 616 567 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, and Softening of the 
Brain . ee wee al OO 1,867 1,665. | 1,704 
19 Organic Diseases of ‘Phe Heart Ne} Hes] FOOL 4,066 3,940 | 4,378 
20 Acute Bronchitis ... ah ose ---| _ O14 412 429 420 
21 Chronic Bronchitis aoe Dees «| 844 818 897 859 
22 Pneumonia 1,788 1,871 1,752 1,612 
23 Other Diseases of. the Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excepted) .. 1,689 | 1,569 | 1,565 1,544 
24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted) .. 334 308 272. 297 
25 Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under two 
years only) ae se 1.1 2,738 3,236 2,803 | 8,145 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis a aes er OOO, 293 344 315 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions ae sya 411. 389 396 398 
28. Cirrhosis of the Liver 4G oan ae 325 362 331 368 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease Ane 1,760 1,864 1,799 lava 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases 4 
of the Female Genital Organs w8 128 159 130 149 
31 Puerperal Septiceemia (Puerperal Fever, Puer- 
peral Peritonitis, Puerperal Phlebitis) ane 179 202 201 218 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and 
Confinement ac 435 404 376 873 
33 Congenital Debility and Malformations des | 8,038 2,973 2,905 | 3,221 
34 Senile Debility ... ...| 3,136 3,466 8,194 | 3,353 
85 Violence ... Bhs ots SS ...| 2,679 2,922 9,664 2,738 
36 Suieide ... as hive te wel 461 497 495 516 
87 Other Diseases Les Bee AO ORl 7,417 7,419 7,795 
38 eo or Il]-defined Diseases si Pee ey) 1,262 1,087 598 
Total Cont neers Ree ...(45,3805 |46,426 /|44,172 | 45,590 


16. Certification of Deaths.—Information was obtained in 1910 as to the persons 
by whom the 45,590 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth were certified. The 
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result of the enquiry shews that approximately 88.1 per cent. (in 1909, 87.7 per cent.) 
were certified by medical practitioners, and 11.1 per cent. (in 1909, 11.5 per cent.) by 
coroners after inquests, or magisterial enquiries, while in 0.8 per cent. (in 1909, 0.8 
per cent.) of the cases there was either no certificate given, or particulars were not forth- 
coming. The results are shewn-in detail in Bulletin No. 25; a short summary will 
therefore suffice here :— F 


CERTIFICATION OF DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Death Certified by— N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q’land.| 8. Aust./W. Aust.| Tas. Cwlth. 
Medical practitioner ...| 14,200 | 12,908] 5,094] 3,666] 2,324] 1,960) 40,152 
Coroner... He .-4 1,942) 1,804 410 397 366 157 | 5,076 
Not certified or not stated ... 16 20 240 33 50 3 362 

Total Deaths ... .-.| 16,158 | 14,782 | 5,744] 4,096) 2,740) 2,120 | 45,590 


Of the cases certified by coroners, violent deaths numbered 2477, ill-defined causes 
302, organic heart disease 419, senile decay 352, congenital debility 189, diarrhcea and 
enteritis 135, Bright’s disease 65, congestion and hamorrhage of brain 114, tuberculosis of 
lungs 80, pneumonia 107, infantile convulsions 74, broncho-pneumonia 28, diseases of 
arteries, aneurisms, etc. 58, and acute and chronic alcoholism 36; a total of 4436 out of 
5076. 


Of uncertified causes of death, violent deaths numbered 56, senile debility 46, ill- 
defined causes 32, infantile convulsions 19, congenital debility 51, diarrhoea and enteritis 
11, tuberculosis of the lungs 8, organic heart disease 14, and pneumonia 8; a total of 
245 out of 362. 


17. Deaths from Special Causes.—The table on p. 205 furnishes comparisons for 
the last four years only, and comparisons will, therefore, be restricted to that period. 


(i.) Typhoid Fever. Deaths from typhoid fever were more numerous in 1908 than in ~ 


1907, numbering 736, against 564 in 1907. In 1909 the number fell to 661, and to 648 
in 1910, of which 291 occurred in New South Wales, 141 in Victoria, 99 in Queensland, 
25 in South Australia, 51 in Western Australia, and 41 in Tasmania. 


(ii.) Typhus. The death of one woman was registered in 1906 in Victoria as being 
due to typhus, but this registration may have been due to an error in the death certificate, 
and the death may possibly have been one of typhoid (enteric) fever. 


(iii.) Intermittent Fever and Malarial Cachexia. Deaths from malarial diseases are 
practically confined to the tropical districts of Northern Queensland and Western 
Australia, and to the Northern Territory, 24 out of 55 deaths registered in 1910 having 
occurred in Queensland, and 16 in the Northern Territory. 


(iv.) Smali-pox. No deaths from small-pox occurred during the two years 1907 and 
1908, but in 1909 one death was registered in Western Australia. In 1910 one death 
was registered in New South Wales, and three in Victoria. 


(v.) Measles. No serious epidemic of measles has occurred for several years; the 
deaths in 1908 were less numerous than in 1907, numbering 125, against 147. In 1909 
the deaths numbered 31, while 124 were registered in 1910. 


(vi.) Scarlet Fever. 58 deaths were registered in 1910, 23 of which occurred in 
New South Wales, and 27 in Victoria. 


; — 
—————— a | 
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(vii.) Whooping Cough. A rather severe epidemic of whooping cough visited New 
South Wales in the early part of 1907, causing 592 deaths out of a total of 1070 registered 
in the Commonwealth. The deaths in 1908 fell to 249, with a slight increase to 257 in 
1909, and a much greater increase to 476 in 1910. 


(viii.) Diphtheria and Croup. Deaths in 1907, 403; in 1908, 421; in 1909, 435, 
and in 1910, 555, of which 238 occurred in New South Wales, 114 in Victoria, 70 in 
Queensland, and 68 in Western Australia. 


(ix.) Influenza. This disease was rather more prevalent in 1907 than in the two 
previous years, the deaths numbering 902, against 428 and 539. Of the deaths occurring 
in 1907. 309 were registered in New South Wales, 275 in Victoria, and 209 in Queens- 
land. The deaths in 1908 were 588; in 1909, 326, and 324 in 1910, of which 115 occurred 
in New South Wales, 100 in Victoria, and 57 in Queensland. 


(x.) Asiatic Cholera. No cases of Asiatic cholera have ever occurred in the Common- 
wealth. 


(xi.) Cholera Nostras. Isolated cases only of choleriform diarrhcea occurred in each 
of the four years. 


(xii.) Other Epidemic Diesases. The number of deaths registered under this head- 
ing was 276 in 1907, 268 in 1908, 221 in 1909, and 184 in 1910. The list in 1910 includes 
the following diseases :—Dysentery 97, erysipelas 56, leprosy 13, of which 10 occurred 
in Queensland, other epidemic diseases, 18. Prior to 1910 beri beri was included in 
other epidemic diseases. The sixty cases occurring in 1910 have been included in No. 37 
of the revised classification. Of the 41 deaths from leprosy in the years 1907 to 1910, 
83 occured in Queensland. There were no deaths from plague in the Commonwealth 
during 1910. In 1907, 48 deaths were registered; in 1908, 14 deaths; and in 1909, 13 
deaths. 


(xiii.) Tuberculosis of the Lungs. The deaths in 1910 numbered 3059, viz., 1711 
males and 1348 females. The figures for 1907, 1908, and 1909 were 3206, 3409, and 
3169 respectively. Of the’deaths in 1910, 1044 occurred in New South Wales, 1040 in 
Victoria, 303 in Queensland, 332 in South Australia, 210 in Western Australia, and 130 
in Tasmania. In accordance with the revised classification, 50 deaths from tuberculosis 
of the larynx have been included with tuberculosis of the lungs in 1910, instead of in class 
15 in previous years. In the table on page 205 deaths from tuberculosis of the larynx have 
been included with tuberculosis of the lungs, so that the figures allow of correct comparison. 


(xili.a) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tuber- 
culosis prevalent in the Commonwealth, that which has probably attracted the most 
attention and has been the subject of the widest comment is phthisis, or tuberculosis of 
the lungs. The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lungs and that 
of other parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for various investigations 
concerning the age incidence and duration of this disease. 


In the matter of the age incidence of death from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system, diagrams were given in Year Books 2, 3, and 4, pp. 239, 217, and 206 respectively, 
shewing the frequency of deaths at successive ages in England and Wales during 1906 
(Fig. 1), and in the Commonwealth during 1907 (Fig. 2). These are now superseded and 
a fuller reference based on later results is made hereinafter to this and other diseases. 
The results given depended upon intercensal estimates of population, and these having 
now been adjusted to agree with the Census of 8rd April, 1911, some slight amendmen 
of the figures is necessary. 
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The figures dealt with furnish the following death-rates from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system for the years specified :— 


Particulars. Males. Females. Total. 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1906— 
Population ..| 16,689,707 | 17,857,809 | 34,547,016* 
Deaths from tuberculosis ‘of the respiratory] 
system 22,645 17,101 89,746 
Death-rate per 100, 000 of population 135.68 95.76 115.05 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1907— . 
Population 2,141,727 1,982,002 4,123,729 
Deaths from tuberculosis ‘of the respiratory, 
system 1,891 1,477 3,368 
Death-rate per 100, 000 of population 88.29 74.52 81.67 


* Not corrected to Census. 


(xiv.) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. The number of deaths registered in 1907, 237 ; 
in 1908, 205; in 1909, 220; and in 1910, 215. 


(xv.) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. Deaths numbered in 1907, 415; in 1908, 352; 
in 1909, 332 ; and in 1910, 343. The deaths in 1910 include the following forms of tuber- 
culosis:—Tuberculosis of the peritoneum, 143; Pott’s disease, 50; 


; tuberculosis of 
other organs, 90; and disseminated tuberculosis, 60. Tuberculosis of the larynx (see 
paragraph xiii.) 


(xv.a) All Forms of Tuberculosis. A complete tabulation of all the different tuber- 
cular diseases from which deaths occurred in 1910, will be found in Bulletin No. 25 of 
Population and Vital Statistics. Here it will suffice to show a few of the features of the 
tabulation mentioned. The total number of deaths due to tubercular diseases was 3617, 
viz., 2012 males and 1605 females. The following table shews the ages of these 3617 
persons :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1910, 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Ages. Male. |Female| Total. ||’ Ages. Male. |Female| Total. 
’ Under 5 years é 187| 104} 241 || 55 yearsand under60| 110 56| 166 
5 years and under 10 33 22 55 || 60 5 yi, 100 85 386) 121 
10 74 rad bis 2) By 40 72 || 65 en a0 51 27 78 
15 nh » 20 98} 151] 244 || 70 5 a 5) 37 15 52 
20 94 9 25). 459) 221) - 880 ))\75 5 ew) 17 8 25 
25 a6 » . 80} 210] 272] 482 |) 80 85 6 3 9 
30 a 8b 2 205" 161854) 390N Age not ‘stated ” ade 3 2 5 
35 J » 40) 205) 169). 874 i 
40 Aa pe Abe PLOT! 16325) 3829 
45 73 3, 00}. 242 99} 341 Total Deaths 2,012 | 1,605 | 3,617 
50 % + ouHe LO 63} 2538 
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The length of residence in the Commonwealth of persons who died from tubercular 
diseases has been tabulated for the year 1910 for all the Commonwealth States, with the 
following results :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH 


OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1910. 


= 


Length of Residence in * 
obad Commonwealth. Mal> 


Length of Residence in Male 


Commonwealth. | Hem. 


.| Fem. | Total. 


Born in Commonwealth ...| 1,286 | 1,353 | 2,639 || Resident 10 yrs. & under 15 29 10 39 
” es 


Resident under 1 year on 26 3 29 155055 10 30 9 39 
< lyear ... we 22, 5 Q7 ve 20 ie OVEr ac 412 170 582 
i 2 years ... abe 19 p} 21 || Length ofresid’cenotstated| 132 43 175 
rs 3 8 2 10 
ns 2 Ste ko sey 9 4 13 
» 9 » &underl0) 39 4 43 Total Deaths ...| 2,012 | 1,605 | 3,617 


There would not appear, therefore, to be much ground for the statement sometimes 
heard that many persons arrive in Australia in the last stages of consumption. 


In order to shew the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States, the death rates 
from tubercular diseases are shewn in the following table, together with the percentage 
which deaths from tuberculosis bear on the total number of deaths registered :— 


DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Benin Baie cron Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total, 

New South Wale’ 0.80 0.70 0.75 7.34 8.01 7.62 
Victoria ee 1.05 0.90 0.97 8.22 8.83 8.49 
Queensland aN 0.74 0.40 0.59 6.68 5.02 6.06 
South Australia ... 0.95 4.04 0.99 8.68 10.96 ye) 
Western Australia 1.08 0.63 0.86 59105 1.09 8.50 
Tasmania ae 0.67 0.96 0.81 5.92 8.81 Too 
Commonwealth 0.89 0.76 ONSSie 7.69 8.26 7.93 


* Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 1000 of mean population. 


In the first issue of this book a series of figures was given shewing the rates of 
mortality from phthisis in various countries, and it was shewn that these ranged from 
570 per million in New Zealand to 4415 per million in Hungary, with a rate of 808 for 
the Commonwealth. It is not considered necessary to repeat those figures here in detail, 
and it may suffice to state that while deaths from all tubercular diseases in the Common- 
wealth were 0.83 per thousand in 1910, they were 1.40 per thousand in Belgium in 1904; 
1.65 per thousand in England and Wales in 1906; 1.80 per thousand in the Netherlands 
in 1906; 2.04 per thousand in the German Himpire in 1905; and 2.72 per thousand in 
Switzerland in 1905. The Commonwealth occupies, therefore, a very enviable position 
in regard to tubercular diseases, when compared with Huropean countries. 


(xvi.) Cancer and other Malignant Tumours. Deaths from cancer shew a tendency 
to increase, the figures for 1907 being 2940 deaths; for 1908, 2921 deaths; for 1909, 
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3112 deaths ; and 1910, 3205 deaths. Of the deaths registered in 1910, 1696 were those 
of males, viz., 617 in New South Wales, 555 in Victoria, 230 in Queensland, 158 in 
‘South Australia, 74 in Western Australia, and 62 in Tasmania; while 1509 were those 
of females; viz., 549 in New South Wales, 516 in Victoria, 160 in Queensland, 164 in 
South Australia, 61 in Western Australia, and 59 in Tasmania. Bulletin No. 25 con- 
tains a complete tabulation of the various types of cancer and of the seat of the disease, 
of which the following is a summary :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Seat of Disease. Male. |Female} Total. 

Cancer, etc., of the buccal cavity eae Ss is .-.| 238 24 262 
e ;, the stomach and liver . «| 746 481 | 1,227 

ei ,, the peritoneum, the intestines, end the rectum eae > L8G 184 370 

a8 ,, the female genital organs ae ee pee ices 305 305 

Siig) ,, the breast ads oe ns ee Aad aaa 210 210 

he ,, the skin as sew ea ais ar 64 34 98 

er ,, other organs ... Ane fee ap | 462 271 733 
Total Deaths ... ce oe eS ...{1,696 | 1,509 | 3,205 


Of these deaths 1016 were described as cancer, 1309 as carcinoma, 158 as epithe- 
lioma, 388 as ‘‘malignant disease,’’ 73 as “‘malignant tumour,” 4 as neoplasm, 29 as 
“rodent ulcer,’’ 211 as sarcoma, and 17 as scirrhus. 


The ages of the 3205 persons who died from cancer in 1910, are shewn in the follow- 
ing table, from which it will be seen that while the ages below 35 are not by any means 
immune from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 
upwards, the maximum being found in the age group 65 to 70. 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM CANCER, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Ages. Males. |Female| Total. Ages. Males. |Female} Total. 
Under 15 years nec 25 17 42 || 65 yearsand under70| 250| 204 454 
15 gee and under 20 5 5 10 || 70 - Oe Le) 160 378 
20 _ 5 O25 2) i) 18 175 _ » 80/ 173) 140 313 
25 Ms A 130 all 14 25 || 80 ‘3 a sti) 85 62 147 
380 “A sh Lod. 13 35 48 || 85 years and over .., 34 31 65 
35 - Par (0) 34 60 94 || Age not stated are Dull ae 2 
40 on » 45 4 | ASHE Oy 
45 5 » 00]. 142) 140] 282 
50, » 55} 182) 179) 361 Total Deaths ...| 1,696 | 1,509 | 3,205 
55 Hs » § GO 227 | Al65.)), 7392 
60 ay yy 2 10D | 219 165 | 377 


A tabulation has been made of the occupations of the maales who died as cancer, 
which the following is a summary : = 


=e 
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OCCUPATION OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Occupation. Nea Occupation. Boe 
Professional class 260 abd 79 Pastoral class oo 81 
Domestic class Soa Ase 51 Working in mines and quarries... 95 
Mercantile class ; 162 Other primary producers one 19 
Engaged in transport and com- Independent means ... neal 82 

munication . sigs «| 95 Dependents ... oe 55 
Manufacturing class... 169 Occupation not stated .. 200 48 
Engaged in building and construc- 

tion a5 122 
Indefinite industrial workers ...| 341 Total Male Deaths ... 1,696 
Agricultural class Bob ae 297 cA 


As the following tables shew, the death rates from cancer are below those for tuber- 
cular diseases in all the States (with the exception, however, of the female death rates 
in New South Wales and Queensland), but while the latter have a general tendency to 
decrease, the former have, on the contrary, shewn an increase in nearly every recent year. 


DEATH RATES* FROM CANCER AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Death Rates* from Cancer. Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. 

Males, Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales| 0.72 0.70 0.71 6.61 8.05 7.22 
Victoria - 0.87 0.80 0.83 6.83 7.81 7.27 
Queensland SHA 0.71 O59 0.66 6.40 7.44 6.79 
South Australia... 0.77 0.83 0.80 7.07 8.81 7.86 
Western Australia 0.48 0.52 0.50 4.20 6.22 4.93 
Tasmania, Le 0.64 0.63 0.63 5.65 5.77 5.71 
Commonwealth 0.75 0.72 0.73 6.48 7.76 7.03 


* Number of deaths from Cancer per 1000 of mean population. 


The table shewing the death rates from cancer in various countries, which was given 
in the first issue of this work, is not here repeated. It may, however, be stated that 
while the death rate of the Commonwealth from cancer in 1910 was 0.73 per thousand, 
that of Belgium in 1908 was 0.54; that of the German Empire in 1905, 0.80; that of 
England and Wales in 1909, 0.95; that of the Nobhortandsi in 1909, 0.90; and that of 
Switzerland in 1908, 1.11 per thousand. 


(xvii.) Simple Meningitis. The table shews 648 deaths in 1907, 676 deaths in 1908, 
616 deaths in 1909, and 567 in 1910. 


(xviii.) Congestion, Hemorrhage, and Softening of the Brain. The deaths registered 
under this heading in 1907 were 1901, viz., 1038 males and 863 females; in 1908, 1867, 
viz., 991 males and 876 females; in 1909, 1665; viz., 869 males and 796 females; and in 
1910, 1704, viz., 864 males and 840 females. The 1910 figures are made up of congestion 
and hemorrhage of the brain—803 males, 778 females, total 1581; and softening of the 
brain—61 males, 62 females, total 123. 
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(xix.) Organic Diseases of the Heart. The number of deaths registered in 1910 
was 4878, viz., 2369 males and 2009 females. Of these deaths, New South Wales was 
responsible for 848 males and 648 females; Victoria for 780 males and 774 females ; 
Queensland for 337 males and 210 females; South Australia for 217 males and 237 
females; Western Australia for 116 males and 68 females ;_and “Tasmania for 71 males 
and 72 females. To the figures for 1910 correspond the following death rates and per- 
centages to total deaths :— 


DEATH RATES* FROM ORGANIC HEART DISEASE AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL 
DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| Death Ree ae oat Percentage on Total Deaths. - 
State. {—_—_—__—__—_— —— |— 
) Males. Females. Total. | Males, Females. Total. 
| | | 
New South Wales 0.99 0.83 | 0.92 9.08 9.50 9.26 
Victoria ait 4:98 N19) aaa tay ay 9.59 Daley. 10.55 
Queensland ee) 15044 Jou ON8i eae O92 9.38 O77, 9.52 
South Australia .. 1.0650 1.20 1 ea heal 12.74 11,09 
Western Australia, [VA OVfo=— |) 0:58 0.68 | £6.59 6.94 6.71 
Tasmania meat Oye | 0.77 0.75 | 6.46 7.04 6.75 
f i 
Commonwealth | 14 611!) 40.96) site LOO 9.06 10.34 9.60 


* Number of deaths from Organic Heart Disease per 1000 of mean population. 


(xx.) Acute Bronchitis. The classification of causes of deaths requires deaths of 
persons under five years of age, which are merely ascribed to “‘ bronchitis,” to be classified 
under “ acute bronchitis,” and similarly certified deaths of older persons under “ chronic 
bronchitis.’’ This rule has been followed throughout in compiling the tables for 1907, 
1908, 1909, and 1910, with the result that acute bronchitis is credited with 514 deaths in 
1907, 412 deaths in 1908, 422 deaths in 1909, and 420 in 1910, viz., 2836 males and 184 
females. 


* 


(xxi.) Chronic Bronchitis. The adjustment mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
gives a total of 844 deaths in 1907, 818 deaths in 1908, 897 deaths in 1909, and 859 
in 1910, viz., 490 males and 369 females. 


(xxii.) Pnewmonia. The 1910 figures were 986 males and 626 females, a total of 1612 
deaths. 


(xxiii.) Other Diseases of the Respiratory Systen. This head was established in 1910, 
the figures previously being included in “‘Other Diseases” (paragraph xxxvii.). Deaths 
in 1907 numbered 1689; in 1908, 1569; in-1909, 1565, and in 1910, 1544. The total 
for 1910 is made up as follows, viz. :—Diseases of the nasal fosse, 12 deaths; diseases of 
the larynx, 90 deaths; diseases of the thyroid body, 19 deaths; broncho-pneumonia, 701 
deaths, pleurisy, 168 deaths; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 150 deaths; gangrene 
of the lung, 30 deaths; asthma, 148 deaths; pulmonary emphysema, 12 deaths; fibroid 
phthisis, miners’ complaint, 129 deaths; other diseases of the respiratory system (tuber- 
culosis excepted), 85 deaths. 


(xxiv.) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1910 this heading includes : 
Ulcer of the stomach, 48 males, 59 females; and other diseases of the stomach (cancer 


excepted), 104 males, 86 females ; a total of 297 deaths. The corresponding figures for 


1907, 1908, and 1909, were 334, 308, and 272 respectively. 


ee 
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(xxv.) Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children wnder two years only). In 1907, 
deaths numbered 2733, viz., 1513 boys and 1220 girls; in 1908, 3236, viz., 1814 boys 
and 1422 girls; in 1909, 2803, viz., 1544 boys and 1259 girls; and in 1910, 3145, 
viz., 1718 boys and 1482 girls. The 1910 deaths were distributed amongst the six 
States as follows:—New South Wales, 660 males, 553 females, total 1213; Victoria, 
540 males, 428 females, total 968; Queensland, 161 males, 148 females, total 309 
South Australia, 1382 males, 103 females, total 235; Western Australia, 116 male ., 
104 females, total 220; and Tasmania, 101 males, 96 females, total 200. 


The following are the death rates and percentages on total deaths due to infantile 


diarrhoea and enteritis in the six States for the year 1910 :— 


DEATH RATES* FROM INFANTILE DIARRHGA AND ENTERITIS, AND PERCENTACE 
ON TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Dante Fate oom Talend Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. - rig. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
| 

New South Wales 0.77 0.71 0.74 7.06 8,11 7.51 
Victoria see] 0.85 0.66 0.75 6.64 6.48 6.57 
Queensland se 0.50 0.55 0.52 4.48 6.88 5.39 
South Australia ... 0.65 0.52 0.59 5.91 5.53 5.74 
Western Australia 0.75 0.89 0.81 6.59 10.61 8.03 
Tasmania 1.07 1.03 1.05 9.47 9.39 9.43 
Commonwealth 0.76_ 0.68 0.72 6.55 7.37 6.89 


* Number of deaths from these diseases per 1000 of mean population, 

As a large number of these deaths is directly due to improper feeding, it would be 
interesting to know the percentage of infants who were bottle-fed, but, unfortunately, no 
provision exists for the registration of this information. The number of deaths was larger 
than usual in 1908, particularly in Victoria, and to a lesser degree in South Australia and 
in Tasmania, owing to the phenomenal heat experienced in the early part of that year, 
The death rates for the three States named were 0.83, 0.61, and 0.71 per 1000 respec- 
tively in 1908, compared with 0.55, 0.45 and 0.48 in 1907, and with 0.75, 0.59 and 
1.05 in 1910. 


(xxvi.) Appendicitis and Typhlitis. Prior to 1910 deaths from these causes were 
included in Other Diseases, paragraph xxxvii. Deaths numbered 805 in 1907, 293 in 
1908, 344 in 1909, and 315 in 1910, viz., 181 males and 134 females. 


(xxvii.) Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions. The number of deaths has not varied much 
from year to year, the number registered in 1907 being 411; in 1908, 389; in 1909, 396; 
and in 1910, 398, viz., 233 males and 165 females. 


(xxviii.) Cirrhosis of the Liver. The deaths in 1907 numbered 325; in 1908, 
362; in 1909, 331; and in 1910, 368, viz., 234 males and 134 females. 


(xxix,) Nephritis and Bright’s Disease. The number of deaths attributable to 
these diseases from year to year is a very large one. In 1907 there were registered the 
deaths of 1065 males and 695 females; in 1908, those of 1140 males and 724 females; 
in 1909, those of 1076 males and 728 females; and in 1910, 1771, 1077 males and 
694 females. Of the deaths registered in 1910, those of 82 males and 78 females 
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were ascribed to acute nephritis, and those of 995 males and 616 females to Bright’s 
disease. New South Wales was responsible for 632 deaths; Victoria for 601; Queens- 
land. for 243; South Australia for 160; Western Australia for 81; and Tasmania for 
54 ; making a total of 1771. 


(xxx.) Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1907 numbered 128; in 1908, 159; in 1909, 180; and in 1910, 149. 
Included in the 149 deaths registered in 1910 were the following:—Non-puerperal uterine 
hemorrhage, 3; non-cancerous uterine tumours, 35; other diseases of the uterus, 24; 
cysts and other ovarian tumours, 31; other diseases of the female genital organs, 56. 


(xxxi.) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, Puerperal Peritonitis, Puerperal 
' Phlebitis). Deaths in 1907 were 179; in 1908, 202; in 1909, 201; and in 1910, 218. 


(xxxii.) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. _ The deaths in 

1907 numbered 435; in 1908, 404; in 1909, 376; and in 1910, 873. Included in the 
373 deaths registered in 1910 were the following :— Accidents of pregnancy, 112; 
puerperal hemorrhage, 76; other accidents of childbirth, 31; puerperal albuminuria 
and convulsions, 77; puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 29; 
death following childbirth, 48. 


(xxxii.a) All Puerperal Diseases. The 591 deaths registered in 1910 under the 
two preceding headings will be found tabulated in ‘‘ Bulletin No. 25 of Population and 
Vital Statistics’ under various aspects. It will suffice to repeat here the following facts :— 


Of the 591 mothers who died in childbirth during the year 1910, 5383 were married 
and 58 were single. As the total number of nuptial confinements was 108,940, and 
of ex-nuptial confinements 6619, it follows that one in 204 of married mothers, and one 
in 114 of single mothers, died of puerperal disease, the general proportion being one in 
196, as against one in 195 in 1909, one in 181 in 1908, and one in 178 in 1907. 


The ages of the mothers who died varied from 14 to 47 years, and are shewn in the 
following table :— { 


AGES OF MOTHERS WHO DIED IN CHILDBIRTH, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. | 


Ageat Death. ee Eel) Total. |jAge ati Death. NE! fs sh Total. 
14 years 1 1 33 years ... 25 a0 25 
AG EES 4 4 S40 Soren oes 24 i 25 
Berkman ee 1 2 3 Bia act cao 29 as 22 
Seas. abs 5 2 7 SOV asin eck 27 ate 27 
19) 5, ae 5 5 10 orf) ads 21 ne 21 
Cai Mitel i 2 4 6 Soha eee 28 1 29 
DAN Tin. sae 13 9 22 30min. 21 21 
DD. abi 13 4 17 40 ,, 17 1 18 
23.4, fis 25 4 29 7 A Ee eh ) cont 8) 
24 ,, on 31 ait 32 fDi ase 17 al 18 
25) 5s ate 20 3 23 43, 8 : 8 
2675, She 28 4 32 44, 6 6 
Panos hee 21 1 22 ASF Pye 1 ai, 
28 rere ae 32 3 35 46 ,, 2 2 
99 «445 aes QT 2 29 AST WRN kine 2 2 
710 aa Sete QT 2 29 Not stated il 1 
SLs net 24. 2 26 

32", wide 28 il 29 Total deaths} 533 58 591 


Of the 533 married women shewn in the above table, 28 died in Tasmania; in regard 
to these no information is available as to previous issue and as to duration of marriage. 
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Of the remaining 505 women, 160 died at their first confinement, 80 at their second, 54 
at their third, 53 at their fourth, 49 at their fifth, 29 at their sixth, 28 at their seventh, 
17 at their eighth, 11 at their ninth, 9 at their tenth, 9 at their eleventh, 3 at their 
twelfth, 1 at her thirteenth, 1 at her fourteenth, and. 1 at her fifteenth confinement. 
The total number of children of the 505 mothers was 1618, 


Twenty-four of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 79 
between one and two years, 41 between two and three years, the duration of marriage 
ranging up to 27 years. This tabulation will be found in detail, and distinguishing the 
ages ab marriage, in “Bulletin No. 25 of Population and Vital Statistics,” as will a 
further tabulation shewing the duration of marriage and previous issue in combination. 
These tables shew, for instance, that one mother, who had been married at the age of 23 
years, died at the age of 45, in the 22nd year of her marriage, at her fourteenth confine- 
ment. The mother who died at her fifteenth confinement had been married for 21 years, 
and was at the time of her death 40 years old. 


(xxxiii.) Congenital Debility and Malformations. The figures for 1910 include 
children under one year of age, of whom 2772 were under three months. The 1910 
figures include:—Malformations, 220 males, 149 females, total 369; and congenital 
debility, icterus, and sclerema of children under one year of age, 1629 males and 1223 
females, total 2852; or a gtand total of 3221. Of these deaths, 1215 were registered 
in New South Wales, viz., 713 males and 502 females; 918 in Victoria, viz., 524 males 
and 394 females; 371 in Queensland, viz., 201 males and 170 females; 289 in South 
Australia, viz., 169 males’ and 120 females; 210 in Western Australia, viz., 121 
males and 89 females; and 218 in Tasmania, viz., 121 males and 97 females. 


(xxxiv.) Senile Debility. The deaths ascribed to ‘‘old age” form a large group, and 
-are slightly in excess of those due to infantile debility. In 1907 they numbered 
8136, viz., 1721 males and 1415 females; in 1908, 3466, viz., 2027 males and 
1439 females; in 1909, 3194, viz., 1829 males and 1865 females; and in 1910, 3353, 
viz., 1905 males and 1448 females. Of the deaths registered in 1910, 1094 occurred in 
New South Wales, viz., 666 males and 428 females ; 1283 in Victoria, viz., 694 males and 
589 females; 298 in Queensland, viz., 188 males and 110 females ; 336 in South Australia, 
viz., 156 males and 180 females; 121 in Western Australia, viz., 86 males and 35 females; 
and 221 in Tasmania, viz., 115 males and 106 females. 


Of the males whose death was described as due to‘senility, 1 was aged between 40 
and 44; 3 were between 50 and 54; 9 were between 55 and 59; 34 between 60 and 64; 
105 between 65 and 69; 320 between 70 and 74; 472 between 75 and 79; 490 between 
80 and 84; 3802 between 85 and 89; 121 between 90 and 94; 35 between 95 and 99; 
while 12 were 100 years old and upwards; and of one the age was not stated. 


Of the females, 2 were between 50 and 54; 2 between 55 and 59; 23 between 60 and 
64; 70 between 65 and 69; 209 between 70 and 74; 331 between 75 and 79; 884 between 
80 and 84; 256 between 85 and 89; 129 between 90 and 94; 33 between 95 and 99 ; while 
9 were 100 years old and upwards. 


(xxxv.) Violence. A very large number of deaths is every year due to external 
violence, and, as might be expected from the fact that their occupations expose them 
much more to accidents, males largely predominate. The figures quoted are exclusive of 
suicides, which have been treated as a separate group. Deaths ascribed to violence 
numbered in 1907, 2679, viz., 2038 males and 641 females; in 1908, 2922, viz., 
2187 males and 785 females; in 1909, 2664, viz., 2050 males and 614 females; and 
in 1910, 2738, viz., 2128 males and 610 females. Of the deaths registered in 1910, those 
of 761 males and 208 females occurred in New South Wales; those of 506 males and 201 
females in Victoria ; those of 404 males and 80 females in Queensland; those of 201 
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males and 49 females in South Australia; those of 187 males and 51 females in 
Western Australia; and those of 69 males and 21 females in Tasmania. 

The following table shews the various kinds of accidental deaths which occurred in 
1910, distinguishing males and females :— 


DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Cause of Death. Males. Females. Total. 
Poisoning by food .. os se Sh 13 19 32 
Venomous bites and stings are eee 8 4 12 
Other acute poisonings Be wie at 28 24 52 
Conflagration oe he 2a 6 4 10 
Burns (conflagration excepted) ey, orf 106 183 289 
Absorption of deleterious gases ao ae 12 9 21 
Accidental drowning age ate <eal) ea TO 77 ; 547 
Traumatism by firearms... 70 13 83 
Traumatism by cutting or piercing instruments 5 ies 5 
Traumatism by fall Sez A EAS 341 74 | 415 
Traumatism in mines or quarries... Sea 128 oe 128 
Traumatism by machines ... 29 Pe 29 
Traumatism by other crushing (vehicles, rail- 
ways, etc.) ... see Be we] 303 46 349 
Injuries by animals Aes ssa eee 52 6 58 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue .... nits aoe 26 5 31 
Excessive cold... oa pe se 4 oe 4 
Effects of heat... ah S60 NG 77 32 109 
Lightning ar oe 5 cae 5 
Electricity (lightning excepted) ed as 6 aoe 6 
Homicide by firearms sc A 12 10 22 
Homicide by cutting or piercing instruments... 2 5 . ai 
Homicide by other means ... a by 43 24 67 
Fractures (cause not specified) re 2h 84 20 104 
Other external violence... ae Aus 298 55 353 
Total Deaths ... nas Sa 2,128 610 2,738 


In every kind of accidental death there was, therefore, a large excess of males, with 
the exception of burning accidents, in which female deaths largely predominated, 
poisoning by food, and homicide by cutting or piercing instruments. 

The excessive heat of January, 1908, was responsible for an increase in the number 
of deaths caused by insolation, 1.e., sunstroke and heat apoplexy, from 64 in 1907 to 246 
in 1908, distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 46; Victoria, 130; Queensland, 14; 
South Australia, 39; Western Australia, 15; Tasmania, 2. In 1910, as the preceding 
table shews, the deaths fell to 109. 


(xxxvi.) Swicide.* Although their number in 1908, 1909, and 1910 was greater than 
it was in 1907, it may be said that suicides have shewn a tendency to decrease during 
recent years, the number in 1905 having been 520, viz., 431 males and 89 females ; while 
in 1906 it was 499, viz., 403 males and 96 females; in 1907, 461, viz., 385 males and 
76 females ; in 1908, 497, viz., 413 males and 84 females; in 1909, 495, viz., 398 males 
and 97 females; and in 1910, 516, viz., 432 males and 84 females. Of the last named, 
those of 182 malesand 24 females happened in New South Wales; those of 100 males 
and 30 females in Victoria; those of 100 males and 14 females in Queensland; those 
of 27 males and 6 females in South Australia; those of 63 males and 7 females in 
Western Australia; and those of 10 males and 3 females in Tasmania. ; 

The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the years 1907 to 1910 
were as follows:— 


* See also Appendix to this section, page 240. » # 
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NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE SUICIDES, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1910, 


Males. Females. Total. 
1907. | 1908, | 1909. 1910. 1907.| 1908.) 1909.} 1910.} 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
Population in millions | 2.14 | 2.18 | 2.22 | 2.27 |1.98 |2.01 |2.05 |2.10| 4.12 | 4.19 | 4.27 | 4.37 
Mode of Death. 4 
Poisowing 57| 88} 70} 79) 82] 35 | 54 | 34 | 89) 123} 124} 113 
Asphyxia_ .. 2 1 FA4) edad cece Meee eee etic 2 2 
Hanging or Strangula: 
tion os TU OSs OTM ta) 12) 151 9): 10) 83.) 83.) 764. 82 
Drowning 37| 31; 24] 42) 19] 14)19)}19|] 56; 45) 43; 61 
Firearms : -| 129 | 146} 138) 184; 3] 7| 6] 6 | 132) 153| 144| 140 
Cutting instruments .. 61; 54) 74) 79) 5] 6 5B | -13 | 66) 60) 795) 92 
Precipitation from a | 
height 6 4 7 Sees 2 ae YA es Tt tad 
Crushing 3 6 5 Rime da iece it. 5 8 Gil oad 
Other modes LS eto nioeon eae) 2} 18) 4) 27 
Total -| 885 | 413 | 398) 432) 76 | 84 | 97 | 84 | 461) 497 | 495 | 516 


The death rates from suicides and the percentage on total deaths borne by suicides 
are shewn in the following table :— 


DEATH RATES* FROM SUICIDES AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Death Rates* from Suicides. Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 0.15 0.03 0.09 1.41 0.35 0.97 
Victoria as 0.16 0.05 0.10 1.23 0.45 0.88 
Queensland iat 0.31 0.05 0.19 2718 0.65 1.98 
South Australia ... O13 4.03 0.08 1.21 0.32 0.81 
Western Australia 0.41 0.06 0.26 3.58 0.71 2°55 
Tasmania 0.10 0.03 0.07 0.91 0.29 0.61 
Commonwealth 0.19 0.04 0.12 1.65 0.43 1.13 


* Number of deaths from suicide per 1000 of mean population. 


From the following table, which shews the ages of the persons who committed 
suicide in 1910, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age are repre- 


sented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Ages. 


10 years and Eonar 15 1 


15 tf 
20 7 
25 ull 
30 7 
35255 
40 3) 
45 “5 
50 ce 
55 » 


M. 
90; 6 
95| 24 
30| 34 
35| 41 
40} 45 
45| 59 
50| 57 
BB| 49 
60| 38 


F. | Total. Ages. oe As F. | Total. 
3 4 || 60 yearsand under 65| 387 2 39 
8 14 «(|| 65 A ese? COWEN ally QI 9 

10 34 || 70 - i any oS) 2 11 

TOR REA Armes T= ty OAS. 1 5 5 
7 48 || 80 , Bs 4 4 
8 53 || 85 sme OO) 3 3 
4 63 || Age not stated ade 3 3 
9 66 

14 63 
5 43 Total Deaths 432 84 | 516 
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The birthplaces of persons who committed suicide are shewn in the following table:— 
BIRTHPLACES: OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, COMMONWEALTH, 1910, 


Birthplaces. M. F, Total. Birthplaces. M. F, Total. 

New South Wales 60 15 75 Sweden 3 3 
Victoria 88 25 113 Wales 5 5 
Queensland 20 7 Q7 Canada af 4 
South Australia 12 vi 19 United States 3 3 
Tasmania ... 8 2 10 China hs 13 13 
New Zealand 4 3 7 Dutch Hast Tadies |. 1 pew 4 
Denmark ... 2 ais 2 India ag 4 4 
England 86 ala 97 Japan sha 2 2 
Germany ... 11 esd 11 Philippine Islands . 1 1 
Treland wo] 4 5 39 Fiji Hee 5 fat 
Italy westh Oe: 1 5 Birthplace not stated 49 2 51 
Norway sai) sea one 2 

Scotland 15 5 20 

Austria-Hungary .... 2. |... 2 Total Deaths 432 | 84 | 516 
France | 2 i 3 


The following table shews the occupations of the 482 males who committed suicide :— 
OCCUPATIONS OF MALE PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Occupations. 1 | Deaths. Occupations. Deaths. 
Professional class 17 Pastoral class 3 : 22 
Domestic class 31 Working in mines and quarries .. 33 
Mercantile class : 63 Other primary producers 9 
Engaged in transport and com- Independent means 6 

munication ... 29 Dependents ... 3 
Manufacturing class 39 Occupation not stated — 14 
Engaged in building and construc- 

tion 18 ‘ 

Indefinite industrial workers 106 Total Deaths it 439 
Agricultural class 42 


The assertion has béen made that suicide has become more frequent during recent 
years, but an examination of the figures from the year 1871 onwards hardly bears this 


out. 


The absolute figures have certainly increased, but proportionately to the popula- 


tion the figures for 1906-10 are practically the same as those for 1886-90. No particulars 
are available for Western Australia prior to 1886, and from 1886 to 1895 the sexes are 


not distinguished. 
Western Australia :— 


SUICIDES, COMMONWEALTH, 1871-75 to 1906-10. 


All figures for the first five periods are, therefore, exclusive of 


Suicides of Females 

Number of Suicides. Suicides per One Million. to 100 Buena of 

Period. Based on 

Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. eee Rates. 
1871-75 715 150 865, 150.94 37.56 99.07 20.98 24.88 
1876-80 ' 878 145 1,023 159.69 31.06 100.62 16.51 19.45 
1881-85 999 183 1,182 152.58 82.90 97.61 18.32 21.56 
1886-90 1,394 292 11,686 179.20 43.97 |§116.92 20.95 24.54 
1891-95 1,574 337 ce O11 181.84 44.09 |*117.07 21.41 24.31 
1896-1900} 1,838 410 2,248 191.11 47.88 || 123.65 22.31 25.05 
1901-05 2,054 380 2434 201.78 40.88 124.98 18.50 20.26 
1906-10 2,081 437 2,468 186.11 43.22 117.39 Pa lersy 23.22 


1. 1705 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
3. 116.49 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 


2. 1984 inclusive of Western Australian figures, 


4, 119,11 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
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(xxxvii.) Other Diseases. The number of causes included under this heading is a 
very large one, amounting to no less than 79 of the items shewn in the detailed classifica- 
tion, and deaths were recorded under every one of these with the exception of the follow- 
ing six:—Glanders and farcy, rabies, pellagra, diseases of the eyes, and non-venereal 
diseases of the male genital organs. The total number of deaths under “‘other diseases” 
in 1907 was 6677, viz», 3933 males and 2744 females; in 1908, 7417, viz., 4351 males 
and 3066 females; in 1909, 7419, viz., 4344 males and 8075 females; and in 1910, 
7794, viz., 4590 males and 3204 females. Following the revised edition of the classifi- 
cation the following changes have been made in this heading during 1910: beri-beri 
(60 deaths) is now included under this heading instead of under xii., ‘‘ Other Epidemic 
Diseases.’’ Other diseases of the respiratory system (1544 deaths) are now shewn under 
‘a new head (xxiii.), and appendicitis and typhlitis (315 deaths) under head xxvi. 
Some of the diseases included here account for very considerable numbers of deaths. 
Thus there were 846 deaths ascribed to diarrhcea and enteritis of children over two 
years of age and of adults, 485 to convulsions of children under five years of age; 420 
to diabetes; 374 to paralysis without indicated cause; and 491 to diseases of the 
arteries, atheroma, and aneurism. Particulars of the deaths included in 1910 are shewn 
in the following table :— 


CAUSES OF DEATH INCLUDED UNDER “OTHER DISEASES,’ COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Causes. M. F. |T’tal. Causes. M. F. |T’tal. 
Purulent Infection and BPP, Diseases of the Lymphatic 
ceemia oo oe 59 61} 120 System ... 2 2 4 
Anthrax a5 es aa 3 t 4 || Heemorrhages, Other Diseases|  - 
Tetanus nee oon as 74 28) 102 of Circulatory System... 26 24 50 
Mycosis ae wa AP 2 1 3 || Diseases of the Mouth and its 
Beri beri Fe Cee ie wich 59 ul 60 Associated Organs en 9 11 20 
Rickets oer, x aed 3 4 7 || Diseases of the Pharynx af 30 11 41 
Syphilis ree 87 66| 153 || Diseases of the Oesophagus ... 13 4 17 
Gonococcus Infection | A ee 2|| Diarrhoea and Enteritis of 
Other Tumours (Tumours of Children over two years of 
the female genital organs } ageand Adults... ..| 427] 419} 846 
excepted) .. 34 33 67 || Ankylostomiasis ea an 2 3 5 
Acute Articular Rheumatism 66 70| 136 || Intestinal Parasites ... ae i Fels 1 
Chronic Rheumatism & Gout 51 69} 120 || Other Diseases of the Intestin’s 33 28 61 
Scurvy =n oS ie 7 3 10 || Acute Yellow Atrophy of the} . 
Diabetes «| 185) 235} 420 Liver 1 5 6 
Exophthalmie ‘Goitre ane 5 48 53 || Hydatid Tumours of the Liver 24 25 49 
Addison’s Disease... Ses 16 13 29 || Biliary Caleuli 34 58 92 
Leucemia ... ee aaa 42 26 68 || Other Diseases of the Liver... 102 99} 201 
Anemia, Chlorosis ... ...| 117 | 126] 243 |] Diseases of the Spleen oa 2 2 4 
Other General Diseases Ee 14} |. 12 26 || Simple Peritonitis (non- -puer- 
Acute and Chronic Alcoholism| 144 29} 173 peral) 90 98| 188 
Chronic Lead Poisoning oa 14 t 15 || Other Diseases of the Digestive 
Other Chronic Poisonings due ° System... 15 9 24 
to occupations ... see Ne 1|| Chyluria i 1 1 
Other Chronic Poisonings ... 11 4 15 || Other Diseases of the Kidneys : 
Encephalitis .. 24 15 39 and their Adnexa.. 70 25 95 
Progressive Locomotor Ataxia 42 6 48 || Calculi of Urinary Passages .. 22, 8 30 
Other Diseases of the Spinal Diseases of the Bladder sal, | 174 30| 204 
Cord 146 78| 224 || Other Diseases of the Urethra, 
Paralysis without indicated Urinary Abscess, etc. aH SU tae 31 
cause ae 225| 149] 374|| Diseases of the Prostate nS ae 152 
General Paralysis . 134 28} 162 |) Non-puerperal Diseases of the 
Other Forms of Mental Alien- Breast (cancer aseeneed) a 1 1 
ation boo 20 34 54 || Gangrene os 0 “0 61 41{ 102 
Epilepsy S 80 62| 142|| Furunele sen * An 10 8 18 
Convulsions (non-puerperal) .. 14 26 40 || Acute Abscess 16 12 28 
Convulsions of Children under Other Diseases of the Sictin and 
five years of age ... «| 277) 208} 485 Adnexa ... 62 59| 121 
Chorea EA: 1 6 7 || Non-tubercular Diseases of 
Neuralgia and Neuritis 10 16 26 the Bones.. 23 20 43 
Other Diseases of the Nervous Other. Diseases of the Joints 
System... ie se) We 59] 98 | 257 (Tuberculosis & Rheuma- 
Diseases of the Ear ... Pa 5 5 10 tism excepted) ... slag? 653 8 28 
Pericarditis ... = ue 16 14 30 || Amputation .. a 1 
Acute Endocarditis ... Peal een tis 90| 205 || Other Diseases of the Organs 
Angina Pectoris 65 Q7 92 of Locomotion ... Dy aay 1 
Diseases of the Arteries, Ather- Other Diseases peculiar to In- 
oma, Aneurism ... «| 368) 123] 491 fancy asl QUT) GOT) 484 
Embolism and Thrombosis ...| 145} 152] 297 || Want of Care (Infants) a 15 7 22, 
Diseases of the Veins (Varices, ok os Pan ei 
Varicose Ulcer os eae ; 
rhoids) ... a 8 a 19 Total Deaths... «».| 4,590 | 3,205 | 7,795 
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(xxxvili.) Unspecified or Ill-defined Diseases. The number of cases which has to be 
included here is a considerable one from year to year, having numbered 1275 in 1907, 
1262 in 1908, 1087 in 1909, and 598, viz., 376 males and 222 females, in 1910. The 
detailed classification distinguishes these ill-defined diseases under three headings:— 
Dropsy, including such definitions as anasarca, ascites, general cedema, etc.; sudden 
death, including syncope; and unspecified or ill-defined causes, of which the follow- 
ing are specimens :—Asthenia, coma, dentition, exhaustion, heart failure, ete. In 
1910 the number of cases of death which would. have to be classed under the first of 
these categories was 17; those belonging to the second, 39; and those belonging to the 
third, 542. It is, of course, true that there must always occur some cases where the 
disease is not well characterised, or where sufficient information is not procurable to 
allow of a clear definition being given in the certificate of death, but in the majority of 
cases included under this heading a more complete diagnosis and consequently a more 
satisfactory certificate would no doubt have been possible. 


18. Causes of Death in Classes.—The figures presented in the preceding paragraphs 
relate to certain definite causes of death. It is almost generally acknowledged that 
figures of this kind are of greater value in medical statistics than is a classification under 
general headings. The classification under fourteen general headings adopted by the 
compiler of The International Nomenclature is, however, shewn in the following table, 
together with the death rates and percentages on total deaths pertaining to those classes : 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES*, AND PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL DEATHS IN CLASSES, 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
«x | Percentage on Total 
Total Deaths. Death Rate. Deathes 
Class. ; 
M. F. | Total.) M. F. |Total; M. F. | Total. 
1. General diseases 6,079 | 4,999} 11,078} 2.68! 2.38] 2.53] 23.24] 25.70] 24.30 
2, Diseases of the Nervous System & , 
of the Organs of Special Sense...) 2,331/| 1,808} 4,139) 1.03} 0.86] 0.95 8.91 9.31 9.08 
3. Diseases of the Circulatory System 3,114) 2,452) 5,566) 1.37] 1.17) 1.27] 11.91] 12.62] 12.21 
4. Diseases of the Respiratory System) 2,638| 1,797} 4,435} 1.16] 0.85) 1.01} 10.09 9,25 9.73 
5. Diseases of the Digestive Organs...| 3,296] 2,782] 6,078} 1.45] 1.32} 1.389] 12.60] 14.32} 13.33 
6. Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Pa 
System and Adnexa ... | 1,526 908 | 2,434) 0.67| 0.43] 0.56} 5.83 4.68 5.34 
7. Puerperal Condition ad 591 OL ee 0.28 | 0.14 ah 3.04 1.30 
8. Diseases of the Skin and of the 
Cellular Tissue.. 149 120. 269} 0.07| 0.06) 0.06} 0.57) 0.62) 0.59 
9, Diseases of the Organs of Loco- 
motion .. ie im ‘ 39 29 68} 0.02} 0.01} 0.02} 0.15} 0.15) 0.15 
10 Malformations... 7 s{ 220 149 369} 0.10| 0.07| 0.08) 0.84} 0.77) 0.81 
11. Infancy ... ey age ...| 1,921] 1,437 | 3,358) 0.85} 0.68} 0.77) 7.34 7.39} 7.36 
12. Old Age ... Abe ake .»{ 1,905 | 1,448} 3,353} 0.84] 0.69} 0.77 7.29 7.45 7.35 
13. Violence ... Bes «| 2,560 694) 3,254) 1.13) 0.33} 0.74 9.79 3.57 7.14 
14, Ill-defined Diseases he «| 376 229 598 | 0.17| 0.11 | 0.14} 1.44) 1.138] 1.31 
‘ | 
Total ie is «.-| 26,154 | 19,436 | 45,590 | 11.54 | 9.24 | 10.43 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


* Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 


19. Deaths of Children under 1 Year.—‘ Bulletin No. 25 of Population and Vital 
Statistics” contains tables for the first time for the year 1910 shewing the age at death of 
children dying during the first year of life from nineteen causes. In the Bulletin mentioned 
the particulars are published for the States and Commonwealth, but the totals for the Com- 
monwealth only are here shewn. 
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peculiar to early infanoy 


The figures for death from lack of care and other diseases 


include children under four months of age only. 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1910, 


(a) MALES. 
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DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


(b) FEMALES 
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DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


(c) MALES AND FEMALES. 
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Bho y ae 9 final beguitays 1 12 108} 10 4 
1 month ‘ Di 51 20 221 3 35 QB4 | VLD 3 8 
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Total under 1 year | 277 | 194 |2,592| 76 | 347 | 2,852) 484 22, 150) 


It will be seen that the maximum number of deaths from convulsions, pneumonia, 
malformations, congenital debility, icterus and sclerema, other diseases peculiar to early. 
infancy, and lack of care, occurred during the first_ month of life, while acute bronchitis 
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and broncho-pneumonia were most fatal during the second month. Diarrhea and 
enteritis carried off more children in the fourth month than in any other, the numbers 
gradually decreasing toward the end of the year. Whooping cough and syphilis reached 
their maxima during the third month of life. : 


20. Age at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—‘‘ Bulletin No. 25 of 
Population and Vital Statistics” contains a number of tables;for the Commonwealth, 
exclusive of Tasmania, shewing the age at marriage, age at death, duration of hfe 
after marriage, birthplaces, and occupations, in combination with the issue, of married 
persons who died in 1910, A short summary of the tables mentioned is given here- 
under. Deaths of married males in 1910 numbered 10,771, and of married females, 
10,159. The ages at death of the males ranged from 18 to 109 years, and those of 
the females, from 17 to 105 years. The total number of children in the families of 
the 10,771 males was 58,817, the maximum in one family being 23; and of the 
10,159 females, 54,188, with a maximum of 22. The average number of children is 
shewn for various age-groups in the following table :— ‘ 


AGE AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 


COMMONWEALTH (EXCLUSIVE OF TASMANIA), 1910. 


Average |) 


| \vera a Average 
Age at Death. Paste Fenty | Age at Death. omy ae 
| of Males. | pemales. of Males. | emales. 
Under 20 years {Bs 0.50 0.78 || 70 to 74 years 6.50 6.55 
20 to 24 years Fe Oley 1.12 Tees TIE em 6.75 6.69 
Do 20) 55 ad 1.53 L.74 W801; 84) 5 6.54 6.01 
BOvs; B40 I 55 el B02 2.64 || 85 ,, 89 ,, 6.58 5.66 
OD! 4.139 | 5) aa anh Dee GO) pyc Gae or.5 6.67 5.66 
40 ,,44 ,, eenl) 13.60: A731 195 ,, 99 ~ ;, saehe O06 4.74 
ADT AD) +4, ...| 4.80 4.75 100 years and upwards| 5.22 6.00 
HOMeroe 5 Ae 4.89 5.37 Age not stated : 6.20 2.62 
OOO! 95 vee} 5.45 5.81 
COM NOL 27; seal LOR 6.00 
65 ,, 69 ,, | 6.33 6.42 Allages ... cee] Bed See 


The figures shewn in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead; the 
proportion between the two, taking deceased males and females together, was about 
as 1000 to 326, or, roughly speaking, as three to one. The totals are shewn in the 
following table :— 


ISSUE OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES. 


COMMONWEALTH (EXCLUSIVE OF TASMANIA), 1910. 


ee verse Males. |Females.| Total. pe ee Males. |Females.| Total. 

Living ...| 93,197 | 92,427 | 45,554 || “Living —_...| 20,185 | 19,595 | 39,780 

Dead... Seah RO! 6,090 | 13,263 Dead eal (089 6,919 | 14,458 : 
Total ...| 80,300 | 28,517 | 58,817 Total ...| 27,674 | 26,514 | 54,188 


These figures shew a masculinity in the births of 105.35, which agrees fairly well 
with the experience of the birth statistics, the masculinity of the births in the Common- 
wealth from 1901 to 1910 having ranged from 104.11 to 106.39. 
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As a matter of curiosity it may be mentioned that the family of twenty-three 
belonged to a father who died at the age of 82, and that it had originally comprised 
twelve sons and eleven daughters, of whom nine sons and eight daughters survived their 
father. 


21, Age at Marriage of Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table giving 
the average families of married males and females naturally shews an increase in the 
averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parents, 
shews a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances :— 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 


COMMONWEALTH (EXCLUSIVE OF TASMANIA), 1910. 


Average | Average : Average | Average 
Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Under 20 years 6.91 7.13 55 to 59 years ce fe eae 
20 to 24 years 6.43, 5.75 60ry, 16 —,5 sion), les 
tay 1S 5.69 4.35 65 years and upward: 0.76 nee 
SOM noes, 4.99 3.01 || Age not stated | 4.64 4.79 
OD pe OO) 35 4.31 1.85 
40 ,, 44 ,, 3.46 0.68 | 2 
SOc tO. 55 3.25 0.22 : 
DON Os 55 1:70 tee All ages ---| 5.46 5.33 


It will be seen that of women who were married at ages from 40 to 44 years, seven 
in every ten gave birth to a child, while in the case of women who were married at 
ages from 45 to 49 years, the proportion fell to about one in every five. 


22. Duration of Life after Marriage of Males and Females.—The duration of life 
after marriage has been tabulated for males and females both in combination with the 
age at marriage, and with the total and average issue. The tables shewing the result do 
not, however, lend themselves to condensation, and are, therefore, omitted here. They 
will be found in “ Bulletin No. 25 of Population and Vital Statistics,” pages 142 to 147. 


23. Birthplaces of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—The following 
table shews the birthplaces of married males and females whose deaths were 
registered in 1910, together with their average issue. No generalisations can, of course, 
be made in those cases where the number of deaths is small, and where the average 
family had to be worked out on small figures. But where the figures are comparatively 
large, as in the case of natives of the Commonwealth, differences occur between the 
averages of the individual States which appear inexplicable on any other ground than 
that of inefficient registration in some of the States. It will be noted that the 
differences occur both in the male and female averages. Although the figures apply to 
the Commonwealth as a whole, with the exception of Tasmania, it must be borne in 
mind that the vast majority of deaths of natives of any one State are registered in that 
particular State. For the- whole Commonwealth the average family of deceased males, 
was 4.81, and of deceased females, 4.55. 
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BIRTHPLACES OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 
COMMONWEALTH (EXCLUSIVE OF TASMANIA), 1910: 


Married Married Married Married 
Males Females. Males. Females. 
¢ | Qs] ¢ | ae ; ah 1| <®i) alea On ee 
Birthplaces. a\34! 464] es Birthplaces. Pe a ee eb) 
2S ne) 3 Ee 2 Fs s A 
8/88) § | 88] 2 | 3a) 2) ee 
A |<m} A | <& A |<4e}/ A | ae 
New South Wales | 1,497 | 5.32 | 1,674| 530.|| United States... 63 | 4.08 19 | 4.79 
Victoria i -.| 1,140 | 4.11 | 1,343 | 3.83 || West Indies 10 | 2.40 5 | 5.80 
Queensland ... ..{ 152] 3.80 | 250) 3.80 |) Brazil py Nie 2| 4.50 
South Australia 457 | 4.86) 581] 4.46 || Chili ... Ry 1 | 3:00 1| 4.00 
Western Australia 55| 4.74 74| 4,81 || Mexico its ee Lal 1408 ead WR Sate 
Tasmania... 127| 6.30] 136) 4.93 || Sth. America (so descd.) A ees 1} 7.00 
New Zealand... 50 | 3.30 49 | 3.33 || Afghanistan Baa 1 | 3.00 es es 
Austria-Hungary i 12| 3.83 3 | 3.33 | Ceylon A 3 | 2.66 a a 
Belgium Ade ot 31 4.00 Ey os || China ae 37 | 3.10 es te 
Channel Islands Hee 7} 4.57 13) 6.54 | Dutch East Indies Be 3150) 1 | 8.00 
Denmark ... | 52} 4.63 18| 4.67 || India ... + 25 | 4.20 20 | 4.55 
England 3,686 | 5.85 | 2,660] 5.91 |) Japan Bee 5 | 1.00 sae = 
Finland 8| 3.75 1} 6.00 || Philippine Islands 2] 0.50 e 
France 81} 4.51 11} 3.82 || Straits Settlements ee nes 1 |} 8.00 
Germany 410 | 5.97 249 | 6.47 || Syria ... ae 7 | 3.28 6 4.33 
Gibraltar ob ay 1| 6.00 || Azores oe 1 | ..00 2. is 
Greece 5| 4.60 1} .... || Canary Islands a Avy 1} 2.00 
Treland 1,591 | 6.12 | 1,996 | 5.88 |) Cape Colony 3 | 3.66 5 | 5.80 
Isle of Man Yale yee 4| 5.00 || Mauritius 8 | 5.12 3 | 9.67 
Italy ... ee =) 38 | 4.92 8| 6.87 || Reunion eae a 1 | 6.00 1 | 10.00 
Malta ua - 4} 4.00 1} 4.00 |} South Africa (so desed.) 8 | 2.75 8 | 5.75 
Netherlands ..: : 8| 4.87 1} 7.00 || St. Helena... Fe ery ah 2) 8.50 
Norway ous oi 21| 4.81 4| 6.00 || Fiji... Ma 1 | 10.09 2 5.50 
Portugal ea ile 4| 5.00 2) 4.50 || New Caledonia 2) 3.50 & AB 
Russia . 19| 5.63 10| 7.00 || New Guinea ... By AY. a 1} 4.00 
Scotland 978 | 5.74 862 | 5.78 || New Hebrides... ce 2} 0.50 1] 1.00 
Spain 4] 6.75 2| 5.00 || S. Sea Islands (so descd.) 7 | 2.28 1} 5.00 
Sweden aise 48 | 4.71 4| 5.00 || At Sea... me hs 34 | 6.17 31 | 4.81 
Switzerland ... 33 | 5.06 4| 5.75 || Not stated 48 | 3.85 57 | 4.81 
, Turkey ray ie af uae fog 
Wales 90 | 5.40 67 | 5.34 Ae 
Canada ses 28 | 3.96 8} 6.25 , 
Newfoundland 2} 3.00 1 | 13.00 Total -|10,771 | 5.46 | 10,159} 5.33 


24.—Occupations of Married Males, and Issue.—A final tabulation shews the 


average issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males, 


When these 


, figures are available for a number of years they will afford some clue to the much de- 
bated question as to the decrease in the birth rate among various classes of the population. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MARRIED MALES, AND AVERAGE 


COMMONWEALTH (EXCLUSIVE, OF TASMANIA), 1910. 


ISSUE. 


Deaths 


: A Average 
é Ofeupacious i i Family 
Professional class 589 4.96 
Domestic, class 362 4.15 
Mercantile class... ase ae ay 1,203 4.66 
Engaged in transport and communication ae 777 4.94 
Manufacturing class ha wie me 1,216 5.11 
Engaged in building and construction ... i 723 5.28 
Indefinite industrial workers f 1,652 §.24 
Agricultural class ae a Mes 1,836 6.82 
Pastoral class no ad C 461 6.23 | 
Working in mines and quarries 4 ci 847 5.44 
Other primary producers... te 77 5.12 
Independent means : os Fe 709 5.69 
Dependents ae ie be +e 35 21 3.33 
Occupation not stated ing 298 6.01 
Total i mal LO, mira: 


5.46 
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25. Commonwealth Rates of Infantile Mortality.—In the diagram hereunder the rates 
of infantile mortality, as they actually occurred for the years 1881: to 1910, are shewn for 
males, for females, and for persons by the three series of zig-zag lines in the figure (see 
curyes A, C, and B respectively). These hardly shew what may be called the generab 
trend of this rate, but in order to discover it quinquennial means for successive quin- 
quennia, differing only one year, were calculated. These means are shewn by black 
dots, then freehand curves were drawn following what may be called the mean position 
oi these dots. These freehand curves, then, represent the general drift of the rates of 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1881 To 1910. 


+Ratestotcinfantile Mortality: 


“ 40) 


120 ne 


100) 


70 


och a 
1 1885 1 ; 1900 190 


EXPLANATION oF Grapus.—The base of each small square represents an interval of half a year, 
while the vertical height represents‘an increment in infantile death rate of one per 1000 births, an 
infantile death rate of sixty per 1000 births being taken as base line for the diagram. The figures 
on the left hand margin of the diagram represent rates of infantile mortality per 1000 births, 
while those on the lower margin denote calendar years. The black dots represent a yearly 
succession of quinquennial means, from which the general trend of the rate of infantile mor- 
ality has been ascertained; the upper curve (A) shewing the trend for males, the lower (C) for 
females, and the middle curve (B) for persons (both sexes combined). 
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infantile mortality during the period above referred to, unaffected by specially favour- 
able or specially unfavourable years. They prove to be substantially identical in form 
for males and females, but shew that the ‘death rate for males is about 15 per 1000 | 
greater than that for females throughout. In considering the significance of this result 
we may, therefore, confine our attention solely to the infantile rate for persons, that is, 


for both sexes combined. ; 
. | 


It will thus be seen that the general improvement in the conditions of infantile life 
continued from 1881 down to 1894-5, when, however, there was a slight retrogression fill 
1896, from which date onward there was again continued and marked improvement, that 
is to say, a rapid falling-off in the rate of infantile mortality. The great significance of 
this decrease is seen in the fact that the general trend of infantile mortality was about 
129 in 1880, and only about 72 in 1910 per 10J) births. 


The large differences between the results for individual years shewn by the zigzag 
lines, and the general trend shewn by curved lines, enable one to discern what year or 
series of years were specially favourable or specially unfavourable. Thus, it will be seen 
that the infantile mortality was high in the years 1882, 1889, 1898, and 1903. 


It is somewhat remarkable that with the great decrease in infantile mortality there 
seems to be increasing difficulty in saving male infants as compared with females, and 
this can be expressed very accurately by a formula giving the number of males per 
1000 females. Thus, the number of male infants dying under twelve months of age per 
1000 female infants so dying is found to increase as the square of the elapsed time, and 
may be expressed by the formula: M = 1136 + 0.09 (T — 1880)?, in which T denotes 
the date-year. 


It is evident from the above results that the care of infantile life is comparatively in 
a very satisfactory position in the Commonwealth. 


26. Progressive Diminution of Deaths of Infants during First Twelve Months of 
Life.—During the first few days of life the rate of infantile mortality is very high indeed, 
but falls off at the end of one month after birth, and then, relatively, is fairly steady. 
In the first few days of life the mode of decrease of the death rate presents certain some- 
what remarkable features, which can be fairly well made out for the Commonwealth. * 
The results, shewing in 100,000 births the number who die in successive days for the first 
thirty days of life, is given for Australia by curve 1, for Sweden by curve 2, and Saxony 
by curve 3. For, child-life, Australia furnishes more favourable results than Saxony for 
each day in the whole period of thirty days; but Sweden, however, shews more favour- 
able results for the first five days, after which the results are distinctly more favourable 
in Australia than in Sweden. At the end of thirty days the mortality is, in 100,000 
births, somewhat under twenty-eight in Australia per diem, somewhat over forty-one for 
Sweden, and about 134 in Saxony. In Australia the infantile mortality falls off very 
rapidly for about seven or eight days, and then slowly for the balance of the period. In 
Saxony there is a sharp recrudescence of mortality, the maximum occurring at fifteen or 
sixteen days after birth,and the minimum being at eight days after birth. There is also 
a slight recrudescence in Sweden, occurring at about twelve or thirteen days after birth; 
but there is no sign of this in the Australian results. In Saxony, the falling-off is again 
very sharp after the recrudescence attains its maximum. 


* Unfortunately, the registration records give clear indications that the number of days of life 


are only approximately stated, and a certain amount of redistribution Has preliminarily to be. 
undertaken. ; 
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Curve 4, in the diagram, shews how rapidly the rate of infantile mortality 
diminishes for about the first thirty-three days of life, and how slowly, relatively, the 
rate diminishes afterwards. Hence, any great change in the preservation of infant life 
means supreme care for the first month. 


RATES OF INFANT MORTALITY.—AUSTRALIA, SWEDEN, AND SAXONY. 


Oi 3 4 D 6 Yi 8 a 10 12 Months 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—For curves 1, 2, and 3, the base of each small square represents 
one day, while the height represents ten infantile deaths per day from 100,000 births. For these 
curves the left hand marginal marking represents the number of infantile deaths in successive 
days from 100,000 births. 

For curve 4, the base of each large square (comprising twenty-five-small squares) represents 
one month, while the height of each of the component small squares represents ten infantile 
deaths per day from 1,000,000 births. For this curve the left-hand marginal marking represents 
number of infantile deaths per day from 1,000,000 births. 


The following table exhibits the phenomena of infantile mortality for quinquennial 
periods :-— 


INFANTILE MORTALITY IN AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1910. 


Average Mortality per 10,000} Mean | Average Values derived from 


Mascu- births. ‘ Mascu- Curves of General Trend. 
Period. gin, linity 
4 for 
Births. | Males. |Females.| Persons.| Period. | Males. | Females.| Persons. 


1881-65 =.) 1,050 | 1,888 | 1,177 | 1,259] 1,136 | 1,852 | 1,181 | 1,278 
1886-90 -j.| 1,049 | 1,977 | 1,119 | 1,200 | 1,142 | 1,279 | 1,119 |‘ 1,201 


ie0t-Gameeie055"| 1 164°) 998 | 1,081.) 1,167 | 1,177 | 1,013 | “1,097 
1896-1900 ...) 1,048 | 1,205 | 1,037 | 1,123 | 1,162 | 1,191 | 1,027 | ‘1,110 
1901-05 ...| 1,049 | 1,049 890 971 | 1,183 | 1,050 894 969 


1906-1910 ... 1,055 852 704 780 PALI 844 695 (fe) 
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27. Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Cancer in Australia, 1881-1910.—In examining the. 
characteristics of various diseases in Australia, perhaps the most striking feature that, . 
presents itself is the remarkable diminution during the past thirty years in the death / 
rates from pulmonary tuberculosis, and the equally remarkable rise in the death rate / 
from cancer. In fact, the advantage in the former case is so well counterbalanced by) 
the disadvantage in the latter, that the combined diseases indicate very little reduction 
in the death rate. q / 


DEATH RATES FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER IN AUSTRALIA 
FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS (1881-1910) PER 100,000 OF THE CORRESPONDING 
SEX AND POPULATION. 


PaTmonnertins Hai ’ Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
onary Tuberculosis Cancer and Cancer Together. 
Period. | a i a ee i , | ist 
| Males. Females.| Persons, | Males.| Females.| Persons. | Males.| Females.| Persons. 
— — = ———— <> = 
1881-1885 | 146.) 118.) 181 35 BOre ai 0o6 181 149 166 
1886-1890 | 139 101 121 42 43 42 181 144 164 
1891-1895 | 124 ) 88 | 107 51 48 50 176 136 157 
1896-1900 | 106 81 | 95 59 58 58 | 165 140 153 
1901-1905 | 100 i al | 89 64 (2M | baal a 164 139 152 
1906-1910 81 69 | 75 (al 70 70 152 139, 146 
| | ' : 


The general results can be seen most strikingly in the diagram hereunder, in which 
the upper (dotted zigzag) line shews the rates for individual years of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and the lower firm (zigzag) line the similarrates for cancer. The middle (zigzag). , 
line, consistimg of dots and dashes, shews the rates for the two diseases combined, also for 
individual years, The death rate for males from pulmonary tuberculosis is, roughly, 36. 


per cent. greater than for females, while for cancer it is only 3 per cent. greater for | 


males than for females. It has been found that the death rates can be very accurately 
expressed by a simple formula based upon the lapse of time since 1880. These are given 
in the note hereunder.* 


It will be observed that for the two diseases combined there is still a decrease in the 
rate of mortality, but it is only very slight; in other words, the advantages arising from 
advances in medicine, hygiene, etc., so far as tuberculosis is concerned, are nearly masked. 
by the development of cancer. si 

The masculinity of pulmonary tuberculosis is diminishing as time advances; in other- 
words, death from this disease, at present striking at male life more forcibly than at, 
female life, is tending towards equality of incidence. 

It is proper here to observe it does not follow that it is unimportant, from the econo- 
mical standpoint, which disease preponderates, for the reason that the incidence of cancer 
is more marked at a late period of life, when life’s economic value is diminishing; while- 
the marked incidence of tuberculosis is in the earlier periods of life, viz., before the human 
being has recouped the economic expenditure involyed in his rearing and education. 


* P denotes deaths from pulmonary tuberculosisin a population of 100,000 persons of same sex,. 
or of both sexes combined, as the case may be; and the subscript letter m, f, or p denotes males,. 
females, persons; T denotes the date year. a 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Cancer. 
Em TR ee ae ee (LT — 1880) Ce aes (kT — 1880) 
Pe hia pplbone as lel. (T — 1880) ' Ce =sa8l iB 1.4 (T — 1880) 
Ep = 187 — 2.2 (T — 1880) Cy = 81 + 14 (T — 1880) 


For both diseases combined, the formula may be found by adding the constants and co— 


efficients, 7.¢., Be + C= 168 — 0.8 (T — 1880). 


4 
i 
; 
j 
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Tn order to make this point quite clear the two lower curves (see the diagram here- 
under) are given, the upper (or middle) curye shewing the number of persons dying at 
each age from pulmonary tuberculosis, the lower one shewing the number dying from 
cancer in a population of 10,000,000. Restricting the consideration to both sexes com- 
bined (persons) it will be seen that the heaviest incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis is at 
the age of twenty-six or twenty-seven, while that for cancer is at the age of sixty-seven. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—DEATH RATES FOR PULMONARY TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND CANCER, 1881 ro 1910, 


a —. 


65 
Al yl ye t+ 
HEE | | 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS —The base of each small square represents an interval,of one year, 
while the/ height in the cases of curves A and B represents one death per 50,000 of population; and 
in the case of ©, one death per 25,000 of population. In the cases of A and B, the base line (15) 
represents thirty deaths per 100,000; and in the case of C, it represents sixty deaths per 100,000. 

hus, for curves A and B, the numbers on the left-hand column have to be doubled; and in the 
case of curve C, have to be quadrupled to give the number per 100,000. These curves indicate the 
linearity of trend of the diseases, and the fact that this trend is in opposite directions. 


{ 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—DEATHS AT VARIOUS AGES, FOR VARIOUS 
DISEASES. | 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The curves represent the number of deaths per annum at each 
age in a total population of 10,000,000, corresponding to the Australian experience for the four 
years 1907-10, the population of 10,000,000 being assumed to be distributed according to sex and 
age in the same proportions as the mean Australian population for 1907-10. In each case the 
continuous line represents persons, the broken line represents females, and the dot and dash line 
represents males. The base of each small square represents one year of age, while the height 
represents 200 deaths in a total population of 10,000,000 in the case of curve A 1, ten deaths in the 
case of curve A 2, and five deaths in the case of curves B and C. 


In the above diagrams the curve marked “A’’ indicates the result for persons, 
while the curves marked ‘‘B” and ‘‘C” represent the similar results for males and females. 


respectively. 


28. Frequency of Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Cancer according to Age.—If the 
. death rates be based on the actual number of persons living at each age, that is, if they 
be deduced from the number who die from the diseases in question in various age-groups. 
and the number of persons of the same age actually living, then we find for those affected. 
with pulmonary tuberculosis that the lowest incidence occurs at about five years of age. 
Then the rate quickly increases till the age twenty-eight or twenty-nine is reached. The 
death rate then falls off slightly, and increases again until the maximum is reached at about. 
forty-eight or forty-nine years of age, after which the death rate of the number at risk 
again fairly rapidly falls off. These results are shewn on the diagram hereunder. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—DEATH RATES OF PERSONS OF DIFFERENT 


AGES, PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS, 1907 ro 1910. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The curves represent the number of deaths per 10,000,000 of 
population at each age, the continuous line representing the number of deaths per 10,000,000 of 
total population, the broken line representing the number of female deaths per 10,000,000 of female 
population, and the dot and dash line representing the number.of male deaths per 10,000,000 of 
male population. The base of each small square represents one year of age, and the vertical 
height a death rate of 300 per 10,000,000. The figures on the left-hand marzin represents the death 
rate per 10,000,000, those on the lower margin represent years of age. 


The death rate for cancer, based on the total number living of the corresponding age, 
shews quite different characteristics. Thus, it attains its maximum value at the age of 
about two, falls to a minimum at about age eleven or twelve, and then continually and 
very rapidly increases for all later ages, as is evident in the following diagram on page 
234. 


Of the two diseases it will thus be seen that, economically, pulmonary tuberculosis 
is the more serious. Thus, although cancer is so increasing as nearly to obliterate the 
effect of decrease in death from tuberculosis, it is still a matter for congratulation that 
the ravages of tuberculosis have been greatly reduced. In other words, pulmonary 
tuberculosis strikes at the race at a period of life when its promise lies in the future, 
and before the heavy expenses of rearing and education have borne fruit in the various 
economic activities. Cancer, on the other hand, strikes at life later, after the period of 
highest economic activity, in fact when that activity is declining. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA._DEATH RATES OF PERSONS OF DIFFERENT 
AGES, CANCER, 1907 To 1910. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The broken line with dots — -—-—-— denotes the results for 
males; the plain broken line —— — — — denotes those for females, and the continuous line those 


for persons (both sexes combined). 


The base of each small square represents one year of age, while the height represents a death 
rate of twenty per 1,000,000 of population in the curve on the left of the diagram, and a death rate of 
2000 per 1,000,000 of population in the curves on the right. The marginal figures on the left of the 
respective curves denote-rates of mortality per 1,000,000 of population at the respective ages which 
are indicated in the lower qyargin of the diagram. F 


29. The Incidence of Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Diphtheria and 
Croup, Typhoid, Diarrhea, Enteritis, and Dysentery.—In the following table is shewn 
the average quinquennial incidence of these diseases from 1881 to 1910 inclusive :— 


DEATHS PER MILLION OF THE CORRESPONDING SEX PER ANNUM FOR VARIOUS 
i DISEASES, AUSTRALIA, 1881-1910. 


M Soaelet fevay pee pape 
Mascu- carle ooping iphtheria . nteritis, 
linity Fever. Mopelés, Cough. and Croup, | T¥Pheid. ama 
Period. of Dysentery. 
Popu- aE 
lation. 


M. F. M. F. M. By M. F, M. es F. 


1881-1885) 1177 | 68] 85] 68] 83 | 125 | 201 | 414 | 453 | 544 | 564 /1355 |1184 
1886-1890} 1172 | 40] 53] 380] 384 | 127 | 203 | 492 | 535 | 548 | 489 | 950 | 919 
1891-1895) 11386 | 36] 51) 98] 99 | 140 | 200 | 325 | 375 | 278 | 229 | 631 | 561 
1896-1900} 1117 | 32} 45 | 108 | 112 | 107 | 150 | 146 | 158 | 401 | 277 | 557 | 498 
1901-1905) "1095.4" 21" 271 BOL) 44 90 WLU TON HALOS: | (252 4) D761" 8723806 
1906-1910) 1084 | 12] 16 22} 23 | 102 | 124 | 100 | 106 | 190.| 127.|.888 | 734. 
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These figures shew in general a very decided decrease in death rates. In the dia- 
gram, which gives yearly rates for measles and scarlet fever from 1881 to 1910, one can 
recognise how sharp were the epidemics of the former disease in 1893 and 1898. Scarlet 
fever shews less marked fluctuations, which in general synchronise with those of measles. 
The next two diagrams shew the annual incidence of typhoid, whooping cough, diar- 
rhoea, with enteritis and dysentery, and of diphtheria and croup. Although there are 
striking fluctuations in the death rate from typhoid it is at once evident, both from the 
left-hand diagram for ‘‘persons’’ and the right-hand one for each sex, that the incidence 
of the disease has been enormously diminished. This has been brought about by improve- 
ment in water supply and sewerage, and also by a purer milk supply. The death rate for 
whooping cough gives no decided indications, and its incidence is very irregular, but, as 
shewn in the diagram on page 237 (right-hand side), its incidence in the case of males and 
in the case of females, while by no means identical, shews some general correspondence. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—_DEATH RATES FOR MEASLES AND SCARLET 


FEVER, 1881 To 1910. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small square represents One calendar year, and 
the vertical height a death rate of ten persons per 1,000,000 of population. The continuous line 
relates to scarlet fever, and the broken line to measles. The figures on the left. margin represent 
number of deaths per 1,000,000 of population; those on the lower margin calendar years. The 
diagram shews very strikingly the intensity of the epidemics of measles for the years 1884, 1893, 
and 1898. ft : ; 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—_DEATH RATES FOR TYPHOID FEVER “ 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 1881 To 1910. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the diagram to the left, both results are for persons (both sexes 


combined), the upper or firm line denoting the mortality for typhoid fever; the lower or broken - 


line, the mortality for whooping cough. In the diagram to the right, the results shewn by 
broken lines indicate the mortality from typhoid for males; and the firm line shews the 
mortality for typhoid for females. 


The base of each small square represents one calendar year, while the height represents a 
death rate of ten per 1,000,000 of mean population. The left hand marginal marking represents 
death rates per 1,000,000 of population in each case; while the figures on the lower margin are the 
calendar years at quinquennial intervals. 


The changes in the death rate for diphtheria and croup, as shewn in the diagram on 
page 237, are very striking. Attaining a high maximum in 1890, it has, on the whole, 
been steadily dropping ever since. In severity of its incidence there is no synchronism 
with diarrheea. : 


The numbers dying at different ages from diarrhoea, dysentery, and enteritis are 
shewn in the diagram on page 232, which indicates that death is very frequent in early 
infancy, reaches a minimum at the age of about thirteen years, then steadily progresses 
till about sixty, when it sharply increases till about seventy-six, at which age it again 
falls off in frequency. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—DEATH RATES FOR DIARRHGA, &c., FOR 
DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP, AND FOR WHOOPING COUGH, 1881 To 1910. 


ids g 3a a 320 | 
“ H : 
000 Hi at HE - 
00 : 
EHEC Ht Peet 
609 eau roe HH 200 
My Diarrheea-ete rH a HH A 
meri ae im 
La ] aa in 
ae ia 
H 1 
400 | a Het “EEE 
Pe iphtheria aa crousl CH eeeeae cH 5 H 
5 H oA | EHH i He 
100 : | i H He fH / oe 
+ : H iH 
ary a” ra pina’ | 1880 1685 T890 7895 TAN oR 


. EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The diagram on the left relates to death rates of persons (males 
and females combined) from diarrhcea, ete., shewn by a broken line, and from diphtheria and 
croup, shewn by a continuous line; and that on the right relates to the male and female death 
rates (separately shewn) from whooping cough, the broken line denoting résults for males and 
the continuous line those for females. In both cases the base of each small square represents one 
calendar year, while the vertical height in the diagram on the left represents a death rate of 
twenty per 1,000,000 of population, and! in that on the right a death rate of five per 1,000,000 of 
male and female population, respectively. The figures on the left margin of each diagram are 
death rates per 1,000,000 of population, those on the lower margins are calendar years. 


30. Masculinity of Death from Various Diseases.—The mean quinquennial results 
given in the table hereunder furnish information as to the relative frequency of death 
through particular diseases in the two sexes, the number of deaths of males per 1000 
deaths of females being shewn. 


FREQUENCY OF DEATHS OF MALES FROM VARIOUS DISEASES, PER 1000 FEMALES, 
WHEN THE NUMBERS OF EACH SEX ARE EQUAL IN THE GENERAL 
POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, 1881-1910. 


Diarrhea, 


Period. Bearish Measles. Wee eee Typhoid. pee 
1881-1885 --.| 808 868 636 913 966 1,148 
1886-1890 oon 761 866 625’ 921 Wl21 1,034 
1891-1895 acd 750 992 704 866 1,248 1,126 
1896-1900 ap veal 970 — 711 921 1,446 TLD 
1901-1905 mer 778 891 745 964 1,430 1,214 
1906-1910’ 5O0 762 4 982 818 939 1,498 1,142 
Mean of guin- 2 

quennial yalues| 762 928 706 921 1,284 1,180 
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It will be seen that, except in the case of whooping cough and typhoid, there is no 
definite evidence of any change in the relative frequency of death for the several diseases 
in the two sexes. Hence, with the exception mentioned, the mean of the quinquennial 
means may be taken as the constant probability of the death of males, the probability of 
the death of females being taken as 1000. 


In the case of whooping cough and typhoid this probability, shewn in the last line, 
is a mean one for the period 1881 to 1910, but is at the present time too small, and ap- 
pears to change nearly linearly with the lapse of time.* 


31. The Monthly Variations in the Frequency of Deaths from Various Causes.—The 
seasonal variation in several causes of death dealt with has been deduced from the num- 
ber of deaths recorded in each month during the period of four years 1907 to 1910. 
Those recorded were so corrected as to relate to months of equal length and a constant 
population, These corrected results are expressed as the number of deaths per month 
per 10,000,000 of population, and are as follows :— 


MONTHLY VARIATION IN DEATHS FROM VARIOUS CAUSES, ADJUSTED FOR 
EQUALISED MONTHS AND CONSTANT POPULATION. 


DEATHS PER MONTH PER 10,000,000 oF POPULATION. 


ee Diarrhea Whoop- - Scarlet aia 
Month. Tuber- | Cancer. etic’ @ ea Typhoid. | Measles. Haver! ARG 
culosis. ouga: Croup 

January ... 609 612 1,444 85 200 21 7 50 
February ... 561 634 1,293 98 217 9 ce 57 
March sae 584 606 1,137 72 241 8 10 78 
April ae 563 607 996 74 216 12 11 108 
May oni 626 610 659 hs) 140 12 Lf 122 
June vas 618 593, 376 92 118 10 16 138 
July ei 675 568 293 124 56 12 ak 123 

August bet 699 . 581 239 139 48 22 12 98 - 
September ... 671 } 614 262 130 _ 47 36 13 96 
October... 712 584 417 105 S86; |; =.36 11 63 
November ... 594 581 861 99 80 46 8 73 
December ... 601 620 1,246 95 133 27 11 72 


From these results have been deduced} the curves shewn on the diagram hereunder, 
from which it will be observed that the time of the deadliest activity of any one disease is 
by no means generally coincident with that of any other. Thus, the sharpest incidence 
of particular diseases during the year is as follows :— 


Pulmonary tuberculosis middle Octobert Diarrhea, etc. ... middle January 
Cancer ... »  Februaryt Diphtheria, ete. ... » ‘dune 
Typhoid .. 5) March Measles ... mae » November 
Whooping ‘cough . _ 4, August Scarlet fever Aho » May 


* The masculinity in these cases can be expressed very accurately by a formula. Assuming 
that a linear change represents the results with sufficient accuracy, we have for whooping cough 
M = 593 + 7.3 (T —1880); for typhoid,M = 951 + 21.5 (T — 1880), in which M is the masculinity or 
number of males dying per 1000 females dying, when the number of the sexes is equal. 


t+ See a paper entitled ‘Studies in Statistical Representation; Statistical Applications of the 
Fourier Series,” by G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., etc., Journ. Royal Society N.8.W., Vol., XLV., pp. 76-110. 


t Doubtful. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1907 To 1910. 


Ne ; Ng) 


indicates whether the value at any particular time is above or below the average for the disease. 

e numbers on the diagram denote the aggregate per month per quadrennium, and the intervals 
between each small circle represent the following numbers respectively where A denotes Arabic 
figures and E Egyptian figures. 


@amcer 24 0 i. es A: linterval represents 70 deaths. 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis E: 100 ; 
Whooping Cough 3 A; am 20 fi 
Typhoid... Ae ae E: 3 BS 30 A 
Measles ... oe A: 5 
Scarlet Fever... ‘es E: 2.5 
Diphtheria and Croup ... A: 20 
Diarrhea, etc. ... eV span 2) 150 
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APPENDIX.—SUICIDES. 


1. Suicide in Australia.1—The course of suicide in Australia presents certain 
features which call for special comment, viz.:—(i.) the constancy of the measure of the 
suicidal tendency; (ii.) its constancy in respect of the relative numbers of each sex; 
and-(iii.) its periodicity according to seasons or months. x 


Suicide-does not prominently figure among the causes of death, being only 1.166 per 
10,000 of the population, and 1.13 per cent. of deaths from all causes. The suicide rate . 
from 1858 to the present time was as follows :— 


ANNUAL RATE OF SUICIDES PER 10,000,000 PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1858 to 1910. 


| 7 r- } 
| | | jl 


l j ’ 
No. per 10 No. per 10 


ot | No: 100) ee pee No. per 10 3 | No. per 10| +, 
Year. | million. | Year. | “million. | Yer 7 aioe Year. |“ nillion. Year milllon. 
PS je ea ed Sn Ce | Ee Es ? se 
- | | 
1858 Hip | 1870 926 1880 1,107 1890 1,133 1900 1,128 


1859 1,207 1871 917 1881 1,076 1891 1 Ness af 1901 1,192 
1860 1,037 1872 933 1882 859 1892 1,140 1902 1,170 
1861 1,188 1873 1,010 1883 952 1893} 1,275 1903 1,315 
1862 1,179 1874 1,108 1884 995 1894 1,202 1904 1,260 
1863 LT 1875 1,077 1885 983 1895 1,217, 1905 1,292 
1864 1,148 1876 1,084 1886 995 1896 1)241 1906 1,214 
1865 1,003 1877 1,078 1887 1,245 1897 1,350 1907 1,109 
1866 1,082 1878 934 1888 1,283 1898 1,289 1908 1,174 
1867 1,002 1879 1,110 1889 1,148 1899 1,233 1909 1,145 
1868 1,041 1880 | 1,107 1890 1,133 1900 1,125 1910 1,166 
1869 981 
Mean! for whole} period aoe 3 ax ae et cece) eR 


1. The information is obtained from an article with the title “Suicide in Australia: a Statistical 
Analysis of the Facts.” By G.H. Knibbs, C.M.G., etc. Journal Royal Society N.S.W., volume xlvy:, 
pp. 225-246, to which reference should be made for details. 


Nortrs.—1858-9, State of Victoria only; 1860 to 1866, States of New South Wales and Victoria; 
1867 to 1872, States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia; 1873 to 1886, Queensland 
and Tasmania also included; 1887 to 1910, All the States of the Commonwealth. ii The result for 
1858 is abnormal. 


This change of frequency is indicated in the following diagram :-— 


SECULAR FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE IN AUSTRALIA. 


a 
SHH 
| 


BH 
EB 


1860 70 60 30 ‘1900 i) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.— Each vertical division represents five suicides per annum pcr 
million of the general popalenen: and each horizontal division denotes one year. The rectangu- 
lar lines shew the actual observed group-rate of suicide for the years 1858 to 1910. The general 
mean is shewn by a firm horizontal line, and the two horizontal broken lines shew the averages _ 
for the period 1859 to 1886 and for the period 1887 to 1910. The fine inclined dotted line shews the 
general trend of the frequency for the period 1889 to 1910, if that trend be regarded as linear in 
character. The heavy curved line shews the general trend on the assumption that it tends to be 
periods, Ree paraenen agrees more closely with the observed frequency than the assumption 
of a linear tren ; 
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The aggregate number of suicides in the whole period 1859 to 1910 inclusive was 
15,242, and since the sum of the annual populations was 133,136 millions, the actual 
mean rate of suicide for the whole period was 114.48 per million per annum. The aver- 
age of the annual numbers per million is only 111.76, hence this is the mean tendency 
to commit suicide about which fluctuations take place from year to year. In respect of 
differences from the curve shewn in the diagram representing the probable general trend 
of the phenomena, it may be noted that the relatively large increase which characterised 
1887 and 1888 synchronised approximately with a period of excessive speculation, viz., 
the days of the silver and land booms. The large value for 1893 corresponded to the 
bank failures and collapse of the land boom. The high value for 1897 to some extent 
followed the incidence of drought conditions, viz., in 1895 and subsequent years. 

The low value for 1900 synchronised with the South African war, when many men 
were drawn from Australia for military service in South Africa. The high values for 
1903, 1904, and 1905, corresponded to the period of the most serious drought in 
Australia. 

Practically the frequency of suicide for the whole of the period 1859 to 1886 was 
under the general average frequency, and for the whole of the period 1887 to 1910 it was 
above the average for Australia. The mean frequency per 1,000,000 population for 1859 
to 1886 inclusive was 104.04 and from 1887 to 1910 inclusive was 120.78. But 
a reference to the figure will shew that the assumption of a slow linear progres- 
sion* does not really satisfactorily accord with the facts. The general trend is, however, 
well exhibited by the curve shewn by the heavy firm line. This has a 46-year period, 
and can be expressed by a formulat showing a fluctuation reaching a maximum of 
only 15%. 

It is perhaps remarkable that the rate for Australia should exceed that for England 
and Wales, and greatly exceed that for the United Kingdom taken as a whole; and, 
seeing that the race element is identical, since Australia is almost wholly of British 
origin, the fact seems worthy of further investigation. 

From 1881 to the present time (1910), the countries whose suicide rates most closely 
approximate to that of Australia, are Sweden and Belgium. 

The great range of frequency, viz., frem Ireland, with only 34 per million, to 
Switzerland, with, say, 230—nearly seven times the frequency for Ireland—is worthy 
of note; also that Australia occupies approximately the mean position between these 
extremes. Mere geographical position on the earth’s surface, or average annual tem- 
perature, etc., has apparently no marked influence on the suicidal frequency, and it 
would seem also that the influence of race is negligible» Probably social and economic 
conditions are the most potent factors governing the phenomena of suicide. 

Respecting the question whether the suicidal tendency is or is not growing, ib may 
be pointed out that it is clear, from the table on the following page, that there is a fairly 
steady increase in the frequency of suicide in the civilised world. The general result, 
given in the last line of the table, shews that suicide is decidedly on the increase, but 
also that the rate of increase is steadily diminishing. The result can be expressed by a 
formula. t 


* Such a progression would be represented by the formula S = 111°8 + 0°65 (T—1884), and 
is shewn in the figure by the dotted straight line. 


peel a 
T Wages S = 111.8 + 16.7 sinQa- 


In theformule Sis the number of persons annually committing suicide for an Australian popu- 
lation of 1,000,000, and T is the year in question. 


{The number of suicides per million per annum (S) for the civilised world generally would 

appear to be roughly given for any year by the expression 
(3)... S = 112 + 2.2 (7 — 1873) — 0.022 (7 — 1873)” 
in which 7 is the year in auestion. This would imply that the rate per pion per annum (dS/dT) 
is increasing, as expressed' by tee following formula, viz.:— 
. AS/AT = 2.2 — 0.044 (LT — 1873); 

which gives for the. rate of ea per million per annum for 1873, 2.20, and for 1910 only 0.57—a 
very considerable reduction of the rate of increase, and one which indicates that there is some 
likelihood of the increase ceasing altogether. 


\ 
} 
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The average rate of suicide for the period 1859 to 1910 of 111.8 per million does not 
exceed very greatly the rate for England and Wales. For comparison the results are 
given for various countries for successive quinquennia from 1871 onwards, and are as 
follows :— 


SUICIDE RATES PER MILLION INHABITANTS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES.? 


Period 
penne, 1871 | 1876 | 1881 | 1886 | 1891 | 1896 | 1901 | 1906 

to to | to to to to to to 

1875 1880 | 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 
Bosnia and Herzegovina oe sles rsa Mig eae 6 19 37 40 = 
Ireland... BS Seal alss TS sea 24 29 29 33 34e 
Italy Ee Hi gael rb 41 | 49 50 57 63 63 bas 
Scotland ... as Pa tae 47 53 58 60 60 60 57e 
Finland ... se re eee 2) 83°) °89 40 48 47 55 ay 
Servia He se aia wes 88 37 36 40 51 
Netherlands ae Per ecie) 44 53 56 61 55 64 
Norway ... a Fer pee (C8) 72 67 67 65 55 64 : 
Rumania ... she Ate aa nei asp 42 55 70 ane Sb 
England and Wales «| 66 | 74 75 79 89 89 103 | 102/f 
Australia ... noe .--| 100.9 | 106.3 97.3 | 116.1 | 119.0 | 123.7 | 124.5 | 116.2 
Belgium ... aa weal 94 | 107 119 129 119 124 es 
Sweden... oa Sea) Ou 92 | 97 | 118 | 144 | 119a | 124 
Austria... ae sssh LOG) S162) W621 16050) Loo bo aT ee 
Hungary, Kingdom... BS Ny sae ore 84. | 1026 | 128¢ | 463° 1 176 ieee 
Hungary, proper... apo weld oe 76d | 89 | 1086 | 132c | 177 | 191 | 192e 
Japan ee Soe hat 110d | 146 | 159 179 185. | 201 189e 
German Empire a Pe Act see | QAL 4) 205 | D110) 1202)" ) 212 ee 
Denmark .... ce .-s| 243. | 267 | 248 | 261 | 250 | 221 } 227 | 194F 
France... =) ...| 144 | 168 | -194 | 216 | 241 | 232 | 228 a 
Switzerland Sas wool eee |) 22M NOBBS OFT) 299900 1) 282, eae 
General result ame pee S DO) BB BO) bie Lo2 OO mH eloees 


1. See Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. Prof. G. v. Mayr, Bd. III., p. 279. 


a This sudden decreasesis due to the fact that cases of death by poisons self-administered for 
purposes of abortion have been excluded. 


b For 1886-7. ¢ For 1892-5. ad For 1878-80. e For 1906-08. Ff For 1906-09. 


It is a remarkable fact that in the western world the frequency of suicide among 
men ranges from double to quintuple the frequency among women, while in India and 
Burmah the relation is reversed, that is, suicide is more frequent there among women 
than men. 


For Australia, for the four decennia between 1871 and 1909 inclusive (omitting 
West Australian suicides, for which figures are not available till 1896), the results are as 
follows :— ; 


SUICIDES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1871-1909. 


Years. Males. Females. Total. ; Males. | Females. 
(Per 1000 of Total Suicides.) 


1871-1909 Ll Ost 2,250 13,301 831 169 
1900-1909 a 3,992 fn B it 4,803 831 169 
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This constancy of relation of 83.1% males and 16.9% females, approximately true 
for each decennium, shews that in the Commonwealth of Australia 4.92 males commit 
suicide for each female who commits that act, a ratio that is exceeded by only one 
country—Switzerland. The relative number of males and females has, however, varied. 
If allowance be made for this we have— 


Years 1871-1909 
1900-1909 


825 males 
830 


” 


GOw% 


175 females per 1000 


” 


For comparison, the crude ratios are given in the following table :— 


TABLE SHEWING CRUDE RATIO OF MALE TO FEMALE SUICIDES IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 

Country. Period Ratio. Country. Period. Ratio. 
Japan ... 1881 - 1905 1.65 Prussia 1881 - 1905 3.80 
Servia ... 1881 - 1905 2.06 German Empire 1881 - 1905 3.85 
Scotland 1881 - 1905 2.52 Norway 1881 - 1905 3.85 
Rumania 1891 - 1900 2.68 Sweden 1881 - 1905 3.91 
Bulgaria 1896 - 1905 2.96 Netherlands 1881 - 1905 4.05 
England & Wales 1881 - 1905 2.98 Italy... 1881 - 1905 4.05 
Scotland 1896 - 1905 3.00 Spain 1881 - 1905 4.22 
Treland 1881 - 1905 3.00 Finland 1881 - 1905 4.31 
Russia... 1881 - 1890 3.38 Sweden 1901 - 1905 4.59 
France 1881 - 1905 3.55 Belgium 1881 - 1905 4.93 
Austria 1881 - 1905 3.58 Australia 1881 - 1905 4.95 
Denmark 1881 - 1905 3.62 Switzerland 1881 - 1905 5.22 

INDIA, &c., 1907. 
Country. — | Ratio. Country. Ratio 
Burmah 1.16 | Hast Bengal and Assam 0.67 
Central Provinces 1.00 | Hastern Territory 0.59 
Bombay ee 0.92 | Bengal ae 0.57 
Punjab ast 0.79 | North West Provinces es 0.55 
Madras a 0.74 Agra and Oudh 0.34 


The figures in the lower table above are for India and Burmah, where generally there are 


more female than male suicides. 


dition in the two civilisations. 


This fact illustrates the great difference between the social con- 


Since the relative number of males and females differs in each country, the crude 
The comparisons of the suicides within the various 
age-groups shew the progression of suicidal tendency through the different stages of life. 


rates are not quite satisfactory.* 


ae What has been called the corrected frequency relation, does not yield very different Repeaes 
(See Op. cit. pp. 233, 234.) 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS PER MILLION OF EACH AGE-GROUP AND EACH SEX 
| COMMITTING SUICIDE—VARIOUS COUNTRIES.* 


MALES. 
ao s : y] 
é Bae 3 

; rd eaigih ones QR aks .| 1. | g. [Sue 

Age-group. | ae de | 88 | 8} 88| 8 98 | 33 | 38) 88 | 38 23's 
Bo | so | ay | aa] an | ar | gay | Bs | So loot | Ba ieee 

BS | 38 | 28 | 88 | £8138 | se | FS | 38) ba | Be | Fee 

45 as er AS BRA aa ee, uy Qe ng Ker Ha< 

(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | ©) | © | (@ | (8) | (9) "| Go) | (1) | (22) 

10-14 Per | 2 20 4 36] 28 5 2 31 03) 5 18 
15-19 --| 165} 1617 175} 144] 161 71 35 | 186/ 341 42 32 | 1384 
20-24. ---| 380 | 317| 233 | 291) 277 | 166 | 103 | 331) 442°) 170 | 119 | 255 
25-29 -..| 384 | 376) 264 | 818| 874 | 188 | 186} 315] 482] 288 | 190 | 295 
30-39 --.| 813 | 380) 212 | 431] 364 | 126) 159 | 396} 505) 313 | 272 | 326 
40-49 .-.| 423 |. 594) 276 | 700} 537 | 165 | 230 | 654 |‘ 929] 442 | 403 | 508 
50-59 ...| 566 | 870} 193 |1112| 726) 208 | 365 | 880 | 1297] 574 | 563 | 716 
60-69 ---| 585 | 987 | 187 | 1183 | 869 | 223 | 445 | 951] 1589] 588 | 602 | 802 
70-79 --.| 621 | 1086 | 187 | 1284} 909 | 210 | 551 | 942! 1664} 554 | 556 | 838 
80 .--| 621 | 1408] 187 | 1210} 954 | 202 | 264 | 1105 | 2780 | 468 | 443 | 946 

FEMALES 
| | 
10-14 hee i 11 4 6 2iL ial 2 8 26 4 -8 
15-19 are(yeroe 57 | 235 82 1381 34 16 98 | 192 20} 40 76 
20-24 ---| 130 74 | 206 | 127 | 170 | 48 ro Ue ail al L/h 52 | 68 99 
25-29 oust eae 80 | 120 94 | 244 | 40 43 90 | 160 54 53 98 
30-39 eo}! 182-1 1120 78 89 | 338 | 37 53 97 | 149 56.) 76 | 100 
40-49 eve} (86 | 149 56 | 178 | 342 | 37 56 | 134 | 243 84 | 86 | 140 
50-59 realy 0 Og 25 | 226 | 444 | 43 64 | 175) 338 | 114 88 | 173° 
60-69 rae}, 99 4 1184 D5 VATION S15 ao 82 | 193 | 802 |, 115 87 | 190 
70-79 see] 147 | 171 25 | 270 | 528 | 46 55 | 215 | 437 91) 91 | 206 
80 sya| she |) dak 25 | 386 | 526 | 38 24 | 259 | 557 89 | 57 | 225 
| : 
{ 


* The results, excepting for Australia, are computed from the data furnished in the work of 
Prof. G. v. Mayr, of Munich. Op. cit. Bd. II1., pp. 313-316. 


+ Buenos Ayres not included in mean. 


The suicidal frequency per million for each five-year group in Australia, based on the 
records of the last two decades,* is as follows :— 


SUICIDES PER MILLION IN EACH AGE GROUP AND SEX—AUSTRALIA, 
1891 TO 1910. 


Age-group. Males. Females. Age-group. Males, Females. 
10-14 5 4 50-54 559 94 
15-19 32 40 55-59 569 81 
20-24 119 67 60-64 637 102 
25-29 190 53 65-69 560 69 
30-34 235 71 70-74 573 82 
35-39 309 81 75-79 524 109 
40-44 361 76 80-84 474 70 
45-49 461 102 85 475 32 


1 These are computed on the basis of the age constitution at the 1901 Census, which is 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose in view. 
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These numbers disclose the frequency of suicide at different ages, and thus the age 
at which the tendency is most strongly expressed. Since the total number of persons in 
any age-group ordinarily diminishes with increase of age, and differs both from period to 
period as well as from country to country, the absolute numbers of suicides at various 
ages are of little interest; it is the relative numbers which are significant. The absolute 
numbers have therefore not been given. 


The characteristic difference between the suicidal tendency in males and in females 
is shewn in the following diagram :— 


FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE ACCORDING TO AGE. 
UPPER CURVE, MALES. LOWER CURVE, FEMALES. 


SSBB on 
aa oeee= ser 


“8 

eect 
se 
a 


BEEP 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—EHach horizontal division denotes five years of age, and each vertical 
division denotes fifty suicides per annum per million of the population of the corresponding sex 
and age. The upper rectangles denote the observed frequency per annum per million males of 
each quinquennial age-group, and the lower rectangles denote the observed frequency per annum 
per million females of each quinquennial group. The two curves denote the probable instan- 
taneous values for any age between the limits 0 to 90, the upper being for the male sex, the lower 
for the female sex, the ordinates thereto being per million per annum of the corresponding sex. 


For males the increase of frequency is almost linear from fifteen to fifty-five 
years of age. The maximum frequency is about sixty-two, after which the frequency 
decreases decidedly, but not as quickly as it increases for earlier ages. Italy and Sweden 
shew a similar decrease of frequency, the maximum being between the ages sixty and 
seventy, so also do Massachusetts and Buenos Ayres. 


It would appear that the measure of the stress of life is special to each country, and 
that, measured against the capacity to endure this stress, it falls off in Australia at the 
age of about sixty to sixty-five for men, becoming even at ninety as small as it was at 
forty-seven for that sex. It also distinctly decreases for the later years of life, for women. 
It is further worthy of note that the average frequency among Australian women never 
reaches, at amy period of life, the average frequency at the age of twenty-three among 
men. : z 

There is a well marked seasonal fluctuation of suicide. This fluctuation is perhaps 
best shewn by computing for a period of years how many persons commit suicide per 
month, correcting the crude results so as to equalise the months in respect of their dura- 
tion and total population. The results are :— 
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; MONTHLY FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


Numbers per 100,000,000 of Population. Numbers per 10,000 Suicldes. 
Month. NCW, leat All halon Hae ali ae NUS Wand All Brats oat 

Queensl'd |_ re Queensl’d mnie 

1890-1899. | 1890-1899 | 

Persons. Males. | Females.| Persons.| Persons. |\Males. | Females, Persons * 
January ... 1,163) 1,797 857 ja) 2108 859 | 935 842 920 
February ... 1,053 | 1,636 421 1,057 at 853 994 878 
March ie 1,019 | 1,661 366 1,041 752. | 866 864 865 
April as 956 | 1,540 “413 1,002 706 | 803 975 832 
May tee 1,072 | 1,520 352 962 792 | 792 831 799 
June aus 1,002 | 1,398 . 265 857 740 729 625 712 
July af 954 | 1,476 | 321 922 704 769 758 766 
August aor 1,221 | 1,548 380 990 902 807 897 822 
September ... 1,080 | 1,502 318 936 798 783 751 778 
October ata 1,284 1,698 393 1,074 948 885 928 892 
November ... 1,227 1,622 307 992 906 845 725 824 
December ... 1,512 | 1,790 343 1,098 1,116 933 810 912 

13,543 | 19,188 4,236 | 12,039 10,000 | 10,000} 10,000 | 10,000 


* For result for 1890 to 1910 see table hereinafter. 

There is a distinct seasonal fluctuation; it is, however, apparently not identical from 
decade to decade, and from the last three columns it is evident that the curve is by no 
means identical for the sexes. For the purpose of comparison the result for a, long series 
of observations in various Kuropean countries, and the corresponding results for Aus- 
tralia for 1890 to 1910, are given. These shew in a general way that the seasonal 
relationship of the maximum frequency is identical in Australia with that of the 
Northern Hemisphere, the absolute difference between approximately 6 months. 

The Australian figures for the last 21 years are based on two States for the first ten 
years and on all for the last eleven years. All results are corrected to equalise the 
months, etc. 


NUMBER OF SUICIDES OCCURRING IN EACH EQUALISED MONTH IN 
10,000 SUICIDES. 


26g Fe 
- ; d 
oO vc s + 
Q a . ro) ; 
F g 8 ral eS S 
* 3 > . H 8 qa 
fo) oat = oa ro) s oO 3 
cS) on qd 3 a S : g = H 
a a ° s me 2 3 
3 5 % S pie lea Sas (oar 8 8 2 
Fy | oO 5B -Q n ‘= fa) Ba 4 
1827 | 1885 | 1875 | 1846 | 1889 | 1881 | 1884 | 1864 | 1896 1890 
to to fe) to to to te) to 
1876 | 1900 | 1889 | 1879 | 1893 | 1900 | 1893 | 1876 | 1905 1910 
January...| 690 625 629 547 658 676 637 610 618 632 | July ...| 749 
February 719 688 696 805 742 664 744 771 629 718 | August 846 
March ...| 851 803 817 848 800 | . 864 749 827 713 808 | Sept. ...) 784 
April 955 982 987 896 983 903 973 995 964 960 | Oct. 910 
May 1,018 | 1,018 | 1,040 998 | 1,009 972 |, 1,025 | 1,121 | 1,135 | 1,037 | Nov 848 
June 1,092 | 1,053 | 1,088 | 1,134 950 |. 1,059 | 1,078 | 1,216 | 1,207 | 1,097 | Dec. 973 
July 1,053 997 | 1,010 | 1,063 983 991 | 1,039 | 1,023 | 1,072 | 1,026) Jan 900 
August 871 907 927 961 892 896 871 8 893 898 | Feb 849 
Sept T5T 836 813 769 833 805 832 714 740 789 | March 832 
October 744 787 758 742 715 803 810. 641 762 758 | April ..] | 793 
November| 643 692 664 17 867 730 659 |, 610 688 697 | May ...| 796 
December| 607 612 571 520 508 637 583 604 579 580 | June ...j 1720 
10,000 |10,000 } 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 |10,000 |10,000 |10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 10,000 


* Computed approximately from results given in Prof. v. Mayr’s work (Op. cit. p. 262.) 
+ New South Wales and Queensland only for 1890 to 1899, and all States of Australia from 
1900 to 1910 inclusive. , 
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ANNUAL FLUCTUATION IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE. 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jly Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The horizontal divisions denote not calendar but equalised 
‘months and the vertical divisions denote 50 suicides per month out of an assumed total of 10,000 
per annum (8334 per month). The rectangular lines denote the group results for the equalised 
months on the basis assumed. The upper curve denotes the probable instantaneous values for 
the whole of Europe, the lower the probable instantaneous values for the whole of Australia. The 
results are so corrected as to correspond to a population constant throughout the year. 


In the diagram the rectangular lines shew the rates for the various months for 
Australia and Europe generally, and the curves give the most probable form of the 
fluctuation. 


Tf the monthly mean temperatures of the capital cities of Australia be weighted in 
proportion to the populations, the resultant mean is as follows :— 


Month Foc) ...| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.) May. | June. July. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Temp. Fahr. ...| 71.1 | 70.7 | 68.4 | 63.5 | 57.7 | 53.6 | 51.8 | 54.1 | 57.7 | 61.8 | 65.6 | 69.0 


These results may be regarded as approximately representing the temperature 
conditions influencing the rate of suicides owing to the fact that the populations of the 
cities have a preponderating influence. The frequency of suicide can be expressed by a 
formula depending on this average temperature. * 

The remarkable correlation between temperature and suicide frequency is best seen 
by combining the results for pairs of months. In this way we obtain the two upper lines 
in the following tablet :— 


- Dec. Jan. | eb. May. |April. May.|June. July.| Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. 


Temperature, Fahr.. beinn0s0 69.5 60.6 52.7 |. 55.9 63.7 
Suicides per 10,000 Pen 839 1,748 1,631 1,478 1,600 1,716 


Calculated a ...| 1,805 | 1,796 | 1,645 | 1,511 | 1,565 | 1,698 


* See Jo a Royal Society N.S.W., volume xlv., p. 109. The frequency (q) of suicide per 
million per diem in Australia can be put. in the form 
a = 0.33 + 0.003 t 
where tis the temperature above 62° Fahr. 


+ This correlation is very approximately expressed by 615 + 17t (where t is the temperature 
_ Fahrenheit), a formula which gives results in the last line. 
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It may be pointed out that Australia differs very remarkably from Europe in this 
respect, viz., that the range of temperature throughout the year is decidedly smaller in 
Australia. Thus a mean for the various countries of Hurope gives the range between the 
averaged hottest and coldest months of the year about 33° Fahr., while for Australia the 
range is only about 19°, i.e., but little more than half. We thus have :— 


Ranges = - i In-‘Temperature. In Suicide Frequency. 
In Europe ... Rae ee = 33° Fahr. 517 
In Australia... nth nee ae 18 ania 253 


That is to say, the variation in the suicide frequency on the whole corresponds very 
closely to the range in temperature, being strongly marked where the temperature 
differences are strongly marked. It is evident from this that large temperature fluc- 
tuations tend to bring about large changes in the frequency of suicide. 


7. Mode of Suicide. In a relatively small population the number of suicides for in- 
dividual years by any particular mode of self-destruction is naturally variable, neverthe- 
less there is a greater uniformity than might have been anticipated a priori. The statis- 
tics have been computed for the years 1907 to 1910 inclusive. ; 

These results shew that the mode of suicide is very regular. The relative frequency 
of any particular mode is best seen by the number represented by each class in a eres 
aggregate, say, 100, 1000, or 10,000. + 

t 
RELATIVE NUMBER PER 10,000 SUICIDES OF EACH SEX, AND OF BOTH SEXES, 


DYING BY PARTICULAR MODES IN AUSTRALIA DURING THE PERIOD 1907 TO 1910. 


Mode. Males. |Females, Per Mode. Males. |Females, P* 
Poisoning ... ...| 1,806 | 4,545 | 2,280]| Precipitation from 
Asphyxia ... rab 31 ND 25 height ... Seah ele) 89 117 
Hanging on ...| 1,707 | 1,349 | 1,646 || Crushing ... on 135 147 137 
Drowning ... --.| 823 | 2,082 | 1,041|| Other modes ese|) . 1369 293 356 
Firearms... .--| 3,360 645 | 2,890 
Cutting, etc. ...| 1,646 850 | 1,508 Total ... ...{10,000 |10,000 {10,000 


In Australia poison and drowning are resorted to two and a-half times more fre- 
quently by women than by men; suicide by cutting is pooied to twice as often, and 
by shoooting five times as often, by men as by women. 

The preceding results may be compared with those of a few other countries, For 
example :— 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN 1000 OF EACH SEX RESORTING TO 
PARTICULAR MODES OF SUICIDE. 


Hanging. Drowning. Shooting. Poisoning. Cutting. 

Country. Period. 
M EF M F M. EF M EF M. F 
Russia ... ..-| 1904-1908 | 573 396 122 | 312 | 194 82 52 | 166 ? ? 
Japan ... ...| 1902-1907 | 623 | 444 | 184 430 24 3 27 25 39 QT 
Servia ... ...| 1902-1906 | 341 | 619 98 |) 71 | 415 | 239 73 9 49 53 
* Australia ...| 1907-1910 | 171 | 135 82 | 208 | 336 64 | 181 | 455 | 165 85 
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The comparison discloses for each sex the great diversity of frequency in resorting 
to particular modes of self-destruction. The results are equally diversified when the 
total number of suicides is considered (irrespective of sex). These total results may be 
compared with those of a number of other countries for several forms of suicide, viz., by 
hanging, drowning, shooting, and cutting. The following table furnishes the relative 
numbers :— 


/ 


RELATIVE NUMBER OUT OF A TOTAL OF 1000 SUICIDES DYING BY HANGING, 
DROWNING, SHOOTING, OR CUTTING. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Mode of Suicide. 
Country. Period. 
Hanging. | Drowning. | Shooting. Cutting. 
! 

Australia =p ..., 1907-1910 165 104 289 151 
Austria se ...| 1887-1891 444 259 173 ? 

Bavaria abo oe 1887-1890 536 203 208 ? 

Belgium ee --.| 1889-1893 | 492 249 155 19 
Denmark sa ---| 1896-1900 749 130 54 13 
England aie ...| 1889-1893 277 227 93 182 
France Ae $0 1887-1891 435 260 125 24 
Italy ... Bee ...| 1889-1893 | 167 232 254 41 
Norway ae ...| 1888-1890 | 656 172 78 47 
Prussia de -,| 1891-1900 586 184 129 23 
Saxony Sa wes 1891-1900 | 598 196 117 20 
Sweden te ofp 1889-1893 | 495 154 140 56 
Wirttemberg ... RAB 1890-1899 589 158 152 Q7 


It is remarkable in cases of suicide that what would a priori seem to be negligible 
factors should really have weight. Thus it is shewn that cold acts as a well-defined 
deterrent in respect of suicide by drowning. 


The-following conclusions are indicated by the results :-— 
(i.) The relative frequency of suicide in Australia is very constant. 


(ii.) There is apparently a secular oscillation of 46 years period and of relatively 
small amplitude, viz., 15 per cent. The existence of this cannot be decisively deter- 
mined till another half century has elapsed. 


(iii.) While economic conditions express themselves in the frequency of suicide, their 
effects are relatively small, and are comparable in magnitude only with the regular 
annual fluctuation. Ina half century’s experience the greatest deviations from the mean 
are — 15 per cent. to + 21 per cent., and from the‘oscillation of 46 years-period less than 
14 per cent. either way. 


(iv.) Australia occupies a medium-place in a list of frequency of suicides for all 
countries. 

(v.) The annual fluctuation in Australia (fluctuation from month to month) is well 
marked, but is only about half of that in Europe. It ranges between — 14 per cent. 
to +10 per cent. 
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(vi.) In Europe the mean temperature range, between the hottest and coldest months, 
is about 33° Fahy. and in Australia it is only 19° Fahr.,say 57 per cent. of that of Hurope; 
the range of suicide frequency during the year is similarly only about 50 per cent. of 
that of Europe. 


(vii.) The annual fluctuation stands in the same relation to the seasons, 1.e., the 
maximum and minimum frequencies in Hurope are in the months June and December 
respectively, and in Australia in the months December and June. 


(viii.) It would appear from this that the annual temperature fluctuation or some 
unknown phenomenon associated therewith has a profound influence on the frequency of 
suicide, 


(ix.) Suicide is on the increase for the world generally, but the rate of increase is 
diminishing. 


(x.) It may be stated that there is a fairly well marked increase in the frequency of 
suicide in Prussia for the ages 15-to 25, viz., the intensive educational period of life. 


(xi.) In Australia, frequency of suicide at first increases with age, attaining with men 
a maximum at about age 62, after which it declines. With women it never attains in: 
the western civilised world or in Australia a comparable magnitude to the frequency in 
the case of men, but exhibits in a less marked way the tendency to increase with age to 
a limit and then to decline. 


(xii.) The western civilised world stands in startling contrast with the east, and 
especially with India in this respect, where female suicide preponderates. Hven in Japan 
the frequency of female suicides is large compared with any Kuropean country. 


(xiii.) The mode of suicide shews considerable constancy, and is apparently influ- ~ 
enced by physical conditions. 


§ 4. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 


= 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the numbers representing the total 
births and marriages are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals 
of acommunity. For this reason graphs have been prepared (see pages 253 and 254), 
shewing these fluctuations from 1860 to 1910, both for the States and the Common- 
wealth. The facts are very significant from the national point of view and call for 
' serious consideration. To properly appreciate the situation it should be remembered 
that, normally, the increases of births and also*of marriages will be similar to the 
increase of population. Although the marriage curve shews a falling off in marriages 
after 1891 (see page 254), it shews a recovery in 1894, and, with the exception of a small 
fall for 1903, it has continually advanced. ‘The same characteristic is not seen in the 
curve of births, which discloses a recovering tendency only in 1904. 


The table on the following page shews the number of births, marriages and deaths 
which would have been experienced had the rate for 1890 continued, and reveals the signifi- 
cance of the facts disclosed by the curves. It may be remarked that the death rate has 
greatly improved, and among other countries, Australia stands in a very favourable position 
in this respect. At the same time the decline in the marriage rate, overtaken once more in 
1907, and the still more serious decline in the birth rate, in a country but sparsely popu- 
lated, have an obvious and most important bearing on the national future, and on ques- 
tions concerning the extent to which it is desirable to promote immigration. 
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ACTUAL BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 


WXPERIENCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1890 TO 1910, 
' COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER THAT WOULD HAVE OCCURRED IF THE 
RATES OF 1890 HAD REMAINED IN OPERATION. 


BIRTHS. DEATHS. | MARRIAGES, 
Number of ; ew umber of i ea | Marbenoe - 
Births that Deaths that Marriages 
Yy would have would have || that would 
ene been experi- been experi- || have been 
Actual. enced if the Actual. enced if the |, Actual. | experienced 
1890 birth 1890 death if the 1890 
rate had rate had marriage 
been in been in rate had been 
operation. operation, * | in operation, 
1890 108,683 fi 44,449 23,725 
1891 110,187 111,802 47,430 45,737 23,862 24,419 
1892 110,158 114,502 42,268 46,842 22,049 | 25,009 
1893 109,322 116,617 45,801 47,707 20,631 25,470 
1894 104,660 118,734 42,958 48,573 20,625 25,983 
1895 | 105,084 121,002 43,080 49,501 21,564 26,428 
1896 100,134 123,212 45,202 50,405 23,068 26,911 
1897 101,137 125,419 43,447 51,308 | 23,939 27,393 
1898 98,845 127,371 51,406 52,106 | 24,472 27,819 
1899 100,638 129,088 47,629 52,809 25,958 28,194 
1900 102,221 130,848 44,060 58,529 27,101 28,579 
1901 102,945 132,599 46,330 54,245 27,7538 28,961 
1902 102,776 134,603 48,078 55,065 | 27,926 29,399 
1903 98,443 136,189 47,293 55,714 | 25,977 29,745 
1904 104,113 137,917 43,572 56,420 27,682 30,122 
1905 104,941 139,959 43,514 57,256 29,004 30,569 
1906 107,890 142,030 44 333 58,103 30,410 31,021 
1907 110,347 144/248 45,305 59,011 32,470 31,505 
1908 111,545 146,720 46,426 60,022 32,551 32,045 
1909 114,071 149,526 44,172 61,170 33,775 32,658 
1910 116,801 152,869 45,590 62,537 36,592 33,388 


2. Graphs of Annual Births, Commonwealth and States (page 253).—A striking 
feature of the graphs of births is the practically continuous increase in the number of 
bixths exhibited in the graph for the Commonwealth from 1860 to 1891, and the marked 
variations of subsequent years. As the curve clearly shews, a turning point in the 
number of births occurred in 1891, whilst, as regards the separate States, New South 
Wales and Tasmania date their decline in number from 18938, Victoria from 1891, and 
Queensland from 1890. In South Australia the corresponding decline took place as early 
as 1885, while in Western Australia the increase in number of births has been practically 
continuous throughout. 


It is of special interest to note the decline in births associated with the commercial 
erisis of 1891-3, and also the decline occurring in 1908, an accompaniment of the severe 
drought of that period. 


In the case of New South Wales the graph crosses that of Victoria in 1879, ¢.e., the 
births for that year were sensibly identical in the two States. A fairly continuous 
Increase was experienced in the former State from 1860 to 1893, the only marked 
fluctuation being a sudden decline in 1889 and an equally rapid recovery in 1890, From 
1893 to 1898 a somewhat rapid decline again took place, succeeded by a rise, the con- 
tinuity of which was broken only by. sharp decline in 1903 and recovery in 1904. 


\ 
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In the case of Victoria the graph shews the increase between 1860 and 1880 to have 
been comparatjvely slight, the curve being a gradual rise, with fluctuations more or less 
marked to 1873, with a subsequent decline. From 1880 to 1891 the increase in the 
number of births is seen to be very rapid and practically continuous, while from 1891 t¢ 
1898 an equally sharp and continuous decline was experienced. A further rise and fall 
took place between 1898 and 1903, succeeded by a continuous rise from the last-mentioned 
year to 1907, and a slight fall in 1908, followed by a recovery ih 1909. 


Starting in 1860 with a lower number of births than any State except Western 
Australia, the Queensland graph shews that the births increased somewhat rapidly until 
1867. The equality in the number of births in Queensland and Tasmania in 1864 is shewn 
by the Queensland curve crossing the Tasmanian curye.at the line for that year. _ From 
1867 to 1882 a continuous though somewhat less rapid increase was experienced, 
followed by a very rapid rise to 1890, in which year Queensland’s maximum number of 
births was recorded. The South Australian graph is crossed by that of Queensland at 
the year 1885. _ From 1890 onwards the number of births has fluctuated somewhat, but 
has, on the whole, retained a practically stationary position at a height rather less than 
that of 1890. The most serious variation was a sudden fall in 1903, the drought year, 
and rapid recovery in 1904, with a further fall in 1905 and a continuous rise since 1906, 


The South Australian graph, a slow but practically continuous rise from 1860 to 
1885, exhibits the steady increase in the total number of births, This rise is followed 
by a slow but fluctuating decline to 1903, and a slight recovery to 1910, ‘ 


The Tasmanian curve may be regarded as made up of five portions, of which the 
first, from 1860 to 1877, represents a period of very slight variation, with, on the whole, 
an increase ; the second, from 1877 to 1884, a period of continuous and moderately 
rapid increase ; the third, from:1884 to 1893, a period of rapid increase; the fourth, 
from 1893 to 1898, a period of continuous but slow decrease; and the fifth, from 1898 
onwards, a period of steady recovery. 


The Western Australian curve indicates that an increase, which was practically 
continuous but yery slow, took place from 1860 to 1884, and that a somewhat quicker 
rate of increase, experienced from 1884 to 1896, was succeeded by a still more rapid and 
very satisfactory rate of increase from 1896 onwards. ; 


It will be seen that the years in which the highest points were reached by the several 
curves are as follows :— 


State ... N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
Wear) 3251910 . 1891 1910 1885 1906 1908 1910 


8. Graphs of Annual Marriages, Commonwealth and States (page 254).—The 
Commonwealth marriage graph from 1860 to 1885 reveals a moderate but somewhat 
fluctuating increase in the annual number of marriages between 1860 and 1871, a more 
rapid increase between 1871 and 1879, a still more rapid increase between 1879 and 
1885. From 1885 to 1891 the numbers continued to increase, but with marked 
fluctuations in rate. The financial crisis associated with the period subsequent to the 
latter year was accompanied by a strongly-marked decline in the number of marriages, 
which reached its lowest point in 1894. From that year onwards a fairly rapid recovery 
was effected, the record for 1891 being exceeded by that of 1897. This progress was 
maintained until 1902, when the severe drought of that and the succeeding year were 
collateral with a rapid fall in the number of marriages. An equally rapid recovery, 
however, has since taken place, and the number of marriages in the Commonwealth 
during 1910 was greater than in any preceding year, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL BIRTHS IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1910. 
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(See Table page 168.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 2000 persons for the 


Commonwealth, and 1000 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right to the States. 


The distances upwards from the common zero lines of the States and Commonwealth, marked 
0, denote the total annual number of births | in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the 


latter being reduced one-half. 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the characters 
of the lines used are as follows:— Commonwealth, - ———; New South Wales, 
-<-C SS ; Victoria, —-—-—-—-—; Queensland, — — --——--——; South Australia, 


— --—--—--—; Western Australia, = -— ; Tasmania, —— - = 5 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL MARRIAGES IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1910. 
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(See Table, page 180.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 600 marriages for the 
Commonwealth and 300 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the States. 


The distances upwards from the zero line, marked 0, denote the total annual number of 
marriages in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the latter being reduced one-half. 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the lines used 
are similar to those for births on page 253. 


GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL DEATHS IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1910, 
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(See Table page 189.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 2000 persons for the 
Commonwealth and 1000 for the States, 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the 
States. ; 


The distances upwards from the common zero line for States and Commonwealth, marked 0, 
denote the total annual number of deaths in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the latter 
being reduced one-half. 


The names of the States to which the curves refer are written thereon, and the lines used are 
similax to those for births on page 253. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING GENERAL BIRTH, NATURAL INCREASE, DEATH (MALE, 
GENERAL AND FEMALE), AND MARRIAGE RATES IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1860-1910. 
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(See pages 168, 181, 189 and 262.) 


EXPLANATION oF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and 
the vertical height, according to the character of the curve, one half per thousand of the popula- 
tion— the basic line being five per thousand of the population. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING BIRTH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
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VICTORIA, AND QUEENSLAND, 1860-1910. 
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(See Table page 168.) 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 
and the vertical height one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State 
being twenty per thousand of the population. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING BIRTH RATES IN THE STATES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1910. 
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(See Table page 168.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 


and the vertical height one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State 
being twenty per thousand of the population, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING DEATH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VICTORIA, AND QUEENSLAND, 1860-1910. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 
and the vertical height one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each 
State is shewn by a thickened line 
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GRAPHS SHEWING DEATH RATES IN THE STATES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1910. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRApPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and 


the vertical height one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is 
shewn by a thickened lines 


wing the progression of the annual number of deaths indicate cian that the. 
"periods for which exceptionally large numbers of deaths occurred were :—(a) 1866-7, 
(6) 1875-6, (c) 1884-5, (d) 1889-1891, (e) 1893, (f) 1898, and (g) 1902-3. It is remarkable — 
that in each of the pened specified the phenomenon of a relatively high number of deaths 
was experienced in the majority of the States. Thus, as regards 1866-7, all the States | 
except Western Australia and Tasmania were so affected ; in 1875-6 all except Western 
Australia; in 1884-5 all were affected; in 1889 all except Western Australia and South 
Australia; in 1891 all except Queensland; whilst in 1893 and 1898, and in 1902-3, all 
were affected. The fact that the periods of high death rates have been practically identi- 
cal im the several States furnishes an indication that the excessive mortality has been due 
to a considerable extent to some common cause operating throughout the Commonwealth. 
It may be noted as curious that periods of heavy mortality have occurred at inter- 
vals of approximately nine years, viz. :—1866-7, 1875-6, 1884-5, 1893, and 1902-3. There 
are, however, two marked increases between the third and fourth dates, and one between ~ 
the fourth and fifth. Thus there is no real indication of the periodicity in the death rate. 
Periods im which the number of/ deaths was exceptionally low are far less clearly 
defined than those in which the number was high, and the agreement amongst the ~ 
States is also less complete. The principal periods of low mortality may be said to be © 
1861, 1869-71, 1879, 1892, 1897, 1900, 1904-5, 1909. 


5. Graphs of Annual Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates and of Rate of Natural 
Increase—Commonwealth (page 256).—(i.) General. These graphs represent the 
number of births, deaths, and marriages, and the excess of births over deaths (natural 
increase) per 1000 of the population of the Commonwealth, for each of the years 1860 to 
1910. 


(ii.) Births. In the case of births, the graph indicates a well marked decline in 
rate during the period, and represents a fall from 42.56 per 1000 of population in 1860 
to 26.73 per 1000 in 1910. This enormous reduction has been subject to small fluctu- 
ations during the period under review, but may, on the whole, be said to have been in 
evidence throughout. There are, however, two periods of arrested decline noticeable, 
one from 1877 to 1890, and the other from 1898 to the present time. The course of the 
graph thus indicates a rapid fall from 42.56 in 1860 to 34.99 in 1877, succeeded by a 
fluctuating but, on the whole, fairly stationary, period to 34.98 in 1890, then a falleven 
more rapid to 27.15 in 1898, and a further comparatively stationary period to 26.73 in — 
1910. The lowest point reached, viz., 25.29, was attained in 1903, the year in which 
the Commonwealth suffered severely from the worst drought it has ever experienced. 
Since then a small but well defined advance in the birth rate has been in evidence. A 
declining birth rate is usually due to complex causes, amongst which the variations 
in the age constitution of the population, and the adoption of preventive measures, are 
generally considered the most potent. “ 


(iii.) Deaths. The three graphs relating to deaths furnish particulars concerning 

the rates experienced during the period amongst males and females separately, and in 

_ the population as a whole, the latter occupying naturally a position between the other 
two. Throughout the period the rate for males has largely exceeded that for females, 
but the fluctuations in the two rates have synchronised remarkably, indicating that the 
conditions which have been responsible for the marked variations which have occurred 
from time to time have affected males and females alike. On the whole, the graphs 
furnish clear evidence of a satisfactory decline in the death rate of the Commonwealth, _ 
a fall having taken place from 20.86 in 1860 to 10.43 in 1910. The graphical.representa- 
tion of the death rates brings into*prominence five years in which the rates were excep- 
tionally high when compared with those of adjacent years. These years are 1860, 1866, 

, 1884, and 1898. The principal cause of the excessive rate of 1860 was the! 
walence in that year of measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria, while the high rates of 
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1866, 1875, and 1898 were also largely due to epidemics of measles. Prior to 1892, when 
a rate of 12.91 was experienced, the lowest general death rate for the Commonwealth 
was that of 1871, viz., 13.24. The highest’ male death rate for the period was 20.97 in 
1860, and the lowest 11.51 in 1909. For females the highest was 20.71 in 1860, and the 
lowest 9.06 in 1909. The difference between the male and female rates has, since 1869, 
been fairly constant, and has ranged between 1.97 and 3:44, with a mean value of about 
2.7. 


(iv.) Marriages. In the case of the graph representing marriage rates, the fluctua- 
tions are less abrupt than in the case of the birth-rate and death-rate graphs, and the 
rate for 1910, the final year of the period, viz., 8.37, does not differ very considerably 
from that of 1860, which was 8.42. The lowest marriage rate for the period was that of 
1894, viz., 6.08, marking’ the culmination of the commercial and financial depression 
indicated by the declining rates from 1888 onwards. From 1894 to the present time a 
satisfactory increase has been in evidence, disturbed only by the sharp decline which, in 
1903, accompanied the severe drought experienced in the Commonwealth in that year. 


(v.) Natwral Increase. This graph, which represents the excess of births over 
deaths per 1000 of population, exhibits marked fluctuations arising from the combined 
fluctuations in birth and death rates. Thus, corresponding to the high death rates of 
1860, 1866, 1875, and 1898, there are exceptionally low rates of natural increase, 
accentuated in the last-mentioned year by a comparatively low birth rate. A combina- 
tion of low birth rate and comparatively high death rate was also responsible for a very 
low rate of natural increase in 1903. The highest rate of natural increase for the period 
was 26.58 in 1864, and the lowest 13.03 in 1898. 


6. Graphs of Annual Birth Rates—States (pages 257 and 258).—These graphs 
furnish for the several States information similar to that supplied in the graph on page 
256 for the Commonwealth as a whole. It will be seen that in every case the total effect 
has been_an extensive decline in rate, subject to very marked fluctuations. In all the. 
States the period from 1875 to 1885 was one of arrested decline, if not of actual advance, 
in the birth rate. With the exception of the very low rate accompanying the drought 
in 1903, the variations in any of the States since 1901 have not been very marked, and 
in some cases a slight tendency to increase is in evidence, 

The highest birth rates during the period were as follows:—New South Wales 
(1864), 44.00; Victoria (1862), 44.71; Queensland (1860), 47.93; South Australia 
(1862), 45.44; Western Australia (1860), 38.96; and Tasmania (1884), 36.63. The 
following were the lowest rates for the period :—New South Wales (1903), 25.44; Vic- 
toria (1910), 24.51; Queensland (1903), 24.53; South Australia (1903), 23.65; Western 
Australia (1896), 23.44 ; Tasmania (1899), 27.43. j 


7. Graphs of Annual Death Rates—States (pages 259 and 260).—These graphs 
furnish for the several States similar information to that given for the Commonwealth 
as a whole in the diagram on page 256, and indicate in: each case a satisfactory decline 
in death rate. It may be noted that an exceptionally high death rate was experienced 
in all the States in 1875, and that a similar uniformity, though on a smaller scale, is 
observable for the year 1898, the principal cause in each case having been an epidemic 
of measles. The highest death rates experienced during the period were as follows :— 
New South Wales (1867), 19.79; Victoria (1860), 22.77; Queensland (1866), 25.96; 
South Australia (1875), 19.97; Western. Australia (1884), 21.54; and Tasmania (1875), 
19.99. The following were the lowest death rates for the period :—New South Wales 
(1909 and 1910), 9.89; Victoria (1909), 11.45; Queensland (1906), 9.50; South Australia 
(1909), 9.82; Western Australia (1910), 10.11; and Tasmania (1909), 9.68. 
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SECTION VI. 


LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction and Early History. 


1. Introduction—A comprehensive description, in a classified form, of the land 
tenure systems of the several States has been given in preceding issues of this book’; see 
especially Year Book No. 4. (pp. 235 to 333). The details of that description have been 
necessarily condensed in the present issue, and for more complete information for past 
years, reference may therefore be made to Year Book No. 4. The historical matter 
dealing with the development of land legislation in the individual States may be found 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 263 to 272), and in a more condensed form in Year Books No. 3 
(pp. 245 to 254), and No. 4 (pp. 235 to 244). 7 


§ 2. Land Legislation in Individual States. 


f 


1. New South Wales.—(i.) Acts now im Force. The Crown Lands Act of 1884 and 
the supplementary Act of 1889 were passed chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to 
speculative selection without bond fide intention of settlement. Pastoral leases were re- 
quired to be surrendered to the Crown and divided into two equal parts, one of which was ' 
returned to the lessee under a lease with a fixity of tenure for a term of years, the other 
half the lessee was allowed to hold under an annual occupation license, but this half was 
always open for selection. 


Nevertheless accumulation of land into large estates continued, and settlement pro- 
ceeded slowly. Entirely new principles of agrarian legislation have been embodied in the 
Crown Lands Acts 1895 to 1910, the Labour Settlements Act 1902, the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts 1904 to 1909, and the Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910, which, while 
still giving fixity of tenure to pastoral lessees, retain the principle of free selection 
before survey, and offer bond fide settlers special inducements by the introduction of new 
forms of tenure on easy terms and conditions. 


(ii.) The Western Lands Acts. All lands in the Western Division of New South 
Wales are now subject to the special provisions of the Western Lands Acts 1901 to 1909. 
All leases or occupation licenses could be brought within the provisions of the Western 
Lands Act by application before the 30th June, 1902. Otherwise the leases or licenses 
were dealt with by the Board as if the Act bad not been passed. All leases issued or 
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brought under the provisions of the Western Lands Acts expire on the 30th June, 1943, 
except in cases where part of the land leased is withdrawn for the purpose of sale by 
auction, or to provide small holdings, in which case an extension of the term of lease of — 
the remainder may be granted, as compensation for the part withdrawn. 


2. Victoria.—(i.) Acts now in Force. The Consolidating Land Act of 1901, amended 
by the Acts of 1903, 1904, 1905, 1909, and 1910, deals with the whole system of land oc- 
cupation and alienation in this State. Closer Settlement was provided for by the Land 
Acts of 1898 and 1901, and amendments until the introduction of the Closer Settlement 
Act 1904, amended in 1906, 1907, 1909, and 1910. Other special forms of tenure have 
been provided for by the Settlement on Lands Act 1893, and the Small Improved Hold- 
ings Act 1906; these, however, are now embraced in the Land Acts and Closer Settlement 
Acts respectively. 

The Land Act 1910 allows large tracts of land in the counties of Millewa, Croajingo- 
long, and Dargo hitherto reserved for public purposes to be dealt with as unalienated 
Crown Lands. It is proposed to pass an amending and consolidating Land Act at an 
early date. ’ 


(ii.) Mallee Lands. The lands in the Mallee territory comprising an area of about 
11,000,000 acres in the north-western district of the State can be cleared at a moderate 
expenditure. An extension of railway facilities and of successful systems of water supply 
should bring this territory into greater prominence as a field for agricultural enterprise. 
More than one-half of this area is unalienated and available for occupation. 

_ Alienation of Mallee lands is now dealt with by a special part of the Land Act of 
1901 (see § 6, 3, iii. hereinafter), as amended in 1904, and by the Murray Settlements 
Act 1907. 


3. Queensland.— Acts now in Force. The Closer Settlement Act 1906 and the Land 
Act 1910 control the alienation of Crown lands in this State. The latter Act consolidates, 
_ amends and simplifies the Jaw relating to the occupation and alienation of Crown lands. 


4. South Australia and Northern Territory.—(i.) Acts now in Force. The Crown 
Lands Act 1903, amended in 1905 and 1906, repealed and consolidated previous Land 
Acts, and also repealed.the earlier Closer Settlement and Village Settlement Acts. An 
Act amending the provisions relating to Closer Settlement was passed in 1910. The 
Pastoral Act 1904 controls the pastoral occupation of lands, and the Irrigation and Re- 
claimed Lands Acts of 1908, 1909, and 1910 provide for leases of reclaimed lands. 

(ii.) Northern Territory. During the year 1910 the sale and occupation of Northern 
Territory lands were regulated by the Northern Territory Crown Gands Act 1890, the 
Northern Territory Lands Act 1899, and the Northern Territory Tropical Products Act. 
1904, but since the transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth on the 1st. 
January, 1911, under the Northern Territory Surrender Act 1907 of South Australia, and 
the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 of the Commonwealth, the further alienation 
and occupation of land in the Northern Territory have been suspended, pending a com- 
plete reorganisation of the system of land settlement by the Commonwealth Government. 


5. Western Australia.—Acts now in Force. The Land Act 1898 amended, re- 
pealed and consolidated previous legislation as to the management of Crown Lands. 
This Act has in turn been amended in 1899, 1900, 1902, 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1909, 
and, with its amendments, is now in force. The principle of repurchasing Crown lands. 
for the purposes of closer settlement was introduced by the Agricultural Lands Purchase 
Acts 1896 to 1904; these Acts were repealed and consolidated by the Agricultural Lands. 
Purchase Act 1909. 
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6. Tasmania.—Acts now in Force. The law relating to land tenure and settlement 
is now consolidated in the Crown Lands Acts 1903, 1905, and 1907; and in the Closer 
Settlement Acts of 1906, 1907, and 1908. 


7. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States of the 
Commonwealth there is now a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible 
Cabinet Minister, who is charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating 
to the alienation, occupation, and management of Crown Lands. The administrative 
functions of most of the Lands Departments are to some extent decentralised by the 
division of the States into what are usually termed Land Districts, in each of which 
there is a Land Office, under the management of a land officer, who deals with appli- 
cations for selections and other matters generally appertaining to the administration of 
the Acts within the particular district. In some of the States there is also a Local Land 
Board or a Commissioner for each district or group of districts. 


In most of the States Crown lands are classified according to their situation, the 
suitability of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other con- 
ditions. The modes of tenure under the Acts, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent and the conditions as to improvements and residence, may vary in each State 
according to the classification of the land. The administration of certain special Acts 
relating to Crown lands has in some cases been placed in the hands of a Board under 
the general supervision of the Minister ; for such purposes, for instance, are constituted 
the Western Lands Board in New South Wales, the Lands Purchase and Management 
Board in Victoria, and the Closer Settlement Board in Tasmania. 


In each of the States there is also a Mines Department, which is empowered under 
the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licenses of Crown lands for mining 
and auxiliary purposes. Such leases and licenses are more particularly referred to in a 
later part of this section. (See § 9, hereinafter.) 


Full information respecting lands available for settlement or on any matter con- 
nected with the selection of holdings may be obtained from the Commonwealth repre- 
sentative in London, from the Lands Departments, or from the Agents-General of the 
respective States. The administration and classification of Crown lands in each State 
were more fully dealt with in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 273-6), to which reference may be 
made. 


§ 3. Tenures under which Crown Lands may be Alienated or 


Occupied. 


1. Introduction.—The freehold of Crown lands in the several States of the Common- 
wealth may. now ordinarily be alienated either by free grant (in trust for certain specified 
purposes), by direct sale and purchase (which may be either by agreement or at auction), 
or by conditional sale and purchase. Crown lands may be occupied in the several States 
under a variety of forms of leases and licenses, issued both by the Lands and the Mines. 
Departments. - ; 


2. Classification of Tenures.— The tabular statement given on pages 268-9 
shews the several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each 


State of the Commonwealth. The several forms of tenure are dealt with individually 
: e 
| 
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in the succeeding parts of this section. In the State of Victoria it is proposed to amend 
and consolidate the Land Acts at an early date, and to abolish some of the existing forms 
of tenure. Reference to any amending Acts which are passed up to the latest available 
date prior to the publication of this book may be found in the Appendix. 


(i.) Free @rhnts, Reservations, and Dedications. The modes of alienation given in 
this category include all free grants either of the fee simple or of leases of Crown lands. 
“Free” homesteads in Queensland and Western Australia are not included in this class, 
these tenures being free in the sense that no purchase-money is payable, though the 


grants are not free from residential and improvement conditions. Reservation and dedi-— 


cation, which are ordinarily conditions precedent to the issue of free grants, are also 
dealt with herein. 


(ii.) Sales by Auction and Special Sales. This class of tenure includes all methods 
by which the freehold of Crown lands may be obtained (exclusive of sales under the 
Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for cash or by deferred payments, and in which the 
only condition for the issue of the grant is the payment of the purchase-money. 


{iii.) Conditional Purchases. In this class are included all tenures (except tenures 
under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) in which the issue of the grant of the fee 
simple is conditional upon the fulfilment of certain conditions (as to residence or improve- 
ments) other than, or in addition to, the condition of the payment of purchase-money. 


(iv.) Leases and Licenses. This class includes all forms of occupation of Crown 


lands (other than under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for a term of years under - 


leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. As the terms indicate, the free- 
hold cannot be obtained under these forms of tenure, 


(v.) Closer Settlement Sales, Leases, and Licenses. In this division are included all 
forms of tenure provided for under the various Closer Settlement Acts and also under 
kindred Acts, such as the Village Settlements and Small Holdings Acts. 


(vi.) Mines Departments’ Leases and Licenses. The tenures here specified include 
all methods in which Crown lands may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes 
under leases and licenses issued by the Mines Departments in the several States. 


3. Conversion of Tenures.—It may be seen in later parts of this section that in 
certain cases provision is made in the Land Acts for the conversion of one form of tenure 
into another. In this connection an important Act was passed in New South Wales in 
1908, viz., the Crown Lands Amendment Act 1908. 


(i.) New South Wales.—The Crown Lands Amendment Act 1908. This Act, which 
came into force on the 1st February, 1909, contains provisions for the conversion of 
various forms of tenure. 


(a) Conversion of Homestead Selections or Grants. Under the amending Act any 
homestead selection or grant (see page 279) may be converted into (a) a conditional 
purchase lease, (b) a conditional purchase, or (¢) a conditional purchase and conditional 
lease, but so that the area comprised in such lease does not exceed three times the area 

® ‘ 


a 
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comprised in the conditional purchase. Any application for conversion must be accom- 
panied by a provisional deposit of one shilling per acre of the area of a proposed con- 
ditional purchase, as part payment of a deposit of 5 per cent. on the capital value ; any 
balance of the latter deposit must be paid within one month after the applicant has been 
called upon to do so, 


(b) Conversion of Settlement Leases. Any settlement lease (see § 7, 2, iii.) may be 
converted into an original conditional purchase or into an original conditional purchase 
and a conditional lease if the total area held by an applicant for conversion (exclusive of 
land under annual tenure) does not exceed an area which, in the opinion of the Board, 
would be sufficient for the maintenance in average seasons and circumstances of an 
average family. The area of the lease must not exceed three times the area of the con- 
ditional purchase. 


Tf the total area held by an applicant for conversion (exclusive of land under annual 
tenure) exceeds such area, the conversion must be partly into an original conditional 
purchase and the balance into a conditional lease. Provision has been made for the 
conversion of part of the lease into an additional conditional purchase. 


(c) Conversion of Non-residential Conditional Purchases. A non-residential con- 
ditional purchase (see p. 278) may be converted into an. original conditional purchase, 
the term of ten years’ residence commencing from the date of application for conversion. 
The term of compulsory residence is, however, reducible by any period (not exceeding 
five years) of continuous residence on the land by the holder up to and immediately 
preceding his application for conversion. 


(d) Conversion of Special Leases and Church and Sehool Lands Leases. The 
registered holder of any special lease for the purpose of access to water, agricultural, bee 
and poultry farming, dairying, dams, drainage, garden, grazing, irrigation, orchard, pig 
and poultry farm, residence, sugar-cane growing, tanks, tobacco-growing, or water con- 
servation, or of any church or school lands lease, may apply to convert the same or part 
thereof into (a) a conditional purchase lease, (b) a conditional purchase, (c) a homestead 
selection, (d) a settlement lease, or (e) a conditional lease. An application for conversion 
must be accompanied by the prescribed deposit. The application is referred to the 
Board for inquiry and the Board reports to the Minister as to whether there is any 
objection to the granting of the application. If the Board recommends the granting of 
_ the application, it proceeds to appraise the capital value or price or rent of the land. 


(e) Purchase of Residential Leases. The holder of any residential lease (see § 7, 2 vi.) 
may at any time after the first five years of his lease apply to purchase his holding. The 
application must be accompanied by the prescribed deposit, and is referred to the 
| Secretary for Mines, who, if he concurs therein, reports to the Board, which in turn 
reports to the Minister. The purchase price is fixed by the Board and must be paid 
within three months, or within such extended time as the Minister may allow, subject 
to the payment of interest at 5 per cent. ' 


(f) Limitation of Transfer. Conditional purchase leases, conditional purchases, 
homestead selections, and settlement leases, and subdivisions of the same may not be 
transferred, except by way of mortgage, to a person who already holds under any tenure 
(other than annual tenure) an area greater than a ‘‘ home maintenance area.” 


(ii.) Queensland.—The Land Act 1910 facilitates the conversion of selection tenures. 
from any one mode to any other ‘mode, with the Minister’s consent, on terms to be 
approved by the Land Court. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE 
ALIENATED OR OCCUPIED. 


| 
New South Wales.* | Victoria. Queensland. 


FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust | Free grants in trust and re- | Free grants in trust 
Volunteer land grants servations under Land Act | Reservations under Land Act 1897 
Reservations and dedications | 1901 and under State Forests and 


under Land Act 1884 and 


de National Parks Act 1906 
Mining Act 1906 ; 


SALES BY AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES. 


Auction sales for cash or on | Auction sales for cash or on| Auction sales for cash or en 


credit credit credit 
After-auction sales Special sales After-auction sales 
Special sales Special sales 
Improvement purchases Unconditional selections 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Residential or non-residential | Agricultural allotments, resi-| Agricultural farms 


conditional purchases dential or non-residential Agricultural homesteads 
Conversion of conditional pur- | Grazing allotments, residen- | Prickly Pear selections 

chase leases tial or non-residential Free homesteads 
Homestead selections Selection from grazing area, 


perpetual or auriferous leases 
Selection from pastoral leases 
Mallee agricultural licenses 
Murray settlements leases 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Conditional leases Grazing area leases Grazing farms 
Conditional purchase leases Perpetual leases Grazing homesteads 
Settlement leases Mallee leases Occupation licenses 
Improvement leases Licenses of auriferous lands Special leases 
Annual leases Leases of swamp orreclaimed | Perpetual lease selections 
Residential leases lands Special licenses 
Special leases / y Grazing licenses Pastoral leases 
Snow leases ‘ Leases and licenses for other 

Pastoral leases than pastoral or agricultural 

Scrub leases purposes 

Inferior lands leases State forest and timber re- 

Occupation licenses serve licenses 

Western lands leases 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES AND LICENSES. 


- Sales by auction Special sales Sales by auction 
Closer settlement purchase Sales by auction Agricultural farms 
Annual leases Conditional purchase leases ~°| Unconditional selections 
Labour settlements Holdings under small Im-| Settlements under Special Agri- 
proved Holdings Act 1906 cultural Selections Act 1910 


Village communities 


MINES DEPARTMENTS, LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights Mining leases Miners’ rights 

Business licenses Special licenses Mining leases and licenses 
Authorities to prospect | Miners’ rights Miners’ homestead leases 
Leases Business & residence icerees 


1. See paragraph 4 (p. 270). 
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€6LASSIFICATION OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE ALIENATED 
OR OCCUPIED. 


South Australia. Western Australia. / Tasmania. 


FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust Free grants in trust and free | Free leases 

Reservations and - dedications leases Reservations under Crown Lands 
under Crown Lands Act 1903 | Reservations under Land Acts Act 1903 

Artesian leases 1898 and 1906 | : = 


SALES BY AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES., 


Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash or on 
After-auction sales credit 
Sales for special purposes After-auction sales 


Special sales of residence or 
business allotments 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Agreements to purchase Conditional purchase, resi- | Selection of rural lands 
Special agreements under Pin- dential or non-residential Homestead areas 
naroo Railway Act Conditional purchase by direct | Selection in mining areas 
payment Conditional auction sales 
Conditional purchase of small 
blocks ; 


Free homestead farms 
Conditional auction sales 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Perpetual leases Pastoral leases Grazing leases 
Miscellaneous leases Timber licenses Miscellaneous leases 
Grazing and cultivation leases | Special leases Timber licenses 
Reclaimed swamp leases Quarrying licenses Occupation licenses 


Special licenses 

Pastoral leases 

Leases with right of purchase 

* Northern Territory agri- | 
cultural, pastoral, right of 
purchase, perpetual, tropical 
products, and horse-breeding 
leases. 

Northern Territory licenses. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES, AND. LICENSES. 


@ 


Sales by auction Sales by auction Special sales 
Agreements to purchase Conditional purchases Leases with right of purchase 
Miscellaneous leases Workingmen’s blocks 


Irrigation area leases 
Village settlements 
Homestead blocks 


MINES DEPARTMENTS’ LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights Miners’ rights Prospectors’ licenses 
Mining leases iz, Mining leases Miners’ rights 
Miscellaneous leases Miners’ homestead leases Mining leases 
Business claims Miscellaneous licenses 


Occupation licenses 


* See § 2. 4. (ii). 
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4. Limitation of Tenures in New South Wales. — In October, 1910, it was officially 
stated that it was the policy of the Government to discontinue the granting of the free- 
hold of Crown Lands. Pending the necessary alteration of the law to give effect to that 
policy, settlement will continue under the provisions of the Crown Lands Acts. | In cases 
where lands are to be classified and where the method of disposal is within the discretion 
of the Minister for Lands, disposal by way of homestead selection and settlement lease 
has been adopted for the present. ae 


5. Tenure of Lands by Aliens.—In the States of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania restrictions are imposed upon the tenure of lands by aliens 
(i-e., persons’ other than natural-born or naturalised British subjects). * In Victoria and 
Western Australia there are no such restrictions. 


(i.) New South Wales. Under the Crown Lands Act 1895 (sections 40 and 41), an 
alien is not qualified to apply for a homestead selection, conditional purchase lease, 
settlement lease, original homestead lease, or original conditional purchase, unless he 
has resided in New South Wales for one year, and at the time of making application he 
lodge a declaration of his intention to become naturalised within five years. If he fail 
to become naturalised within that period, the land is forfeited. 

It is proposed to’ pass a regulation at an early date giving priority to applicants in 
ballots for land in the following order :—(a) Members of any of the European races. (6) 
Persons who are not members of any Huropean race. (c) Coloured people who are aliens. 


(ii.) Victoria. Under the Aliens Act 1890 (section 3), every alien friend resident in 
Victoria may acquire, either by grant from the Crown or otherwise, both real and 
personal property. 


(iii.) Queensland. Under the Land Act 1891 (section 85.2 and 86B), an alien cannot 
acquire the freehold of any land in Queensland unless he obtains a certificate that he is 
able to read and write from dictation words in such language as the Minister for Lands 
may direct. He must within three years of such acquisition become a naturalised sub- 
ject. In the Land Bill recently introduced in Parliament these provisions are proposed 
to be re-enacted, save that the time within which an alien must be naturalised is extended 
to five years. ‘ 


(iv.) Sowth Australia. In South Australia Asiatics are disqualified from holding 
perpetual leases of lands in irrigation areas under Section 18 of the Irrigation and 
Reclaimed Lands Act 1908. 


(v.) Western Australia. In this State aliens are under no disability as regards the 
acquisition of the freehold of lands already alienated. Every application to acquire 
Crown lands, whether by a British subject or an alien, is subject to the approval of the — 
Minister for Lands, with an appeal to the Governor-in-Council. 


(vi.) Tasmania. Under the Aliens Act 1861 (section 2), aliens cannot hold real 
estate. An alien, if the subject of a friendly State, may, however, occupy lands for any 
term not exceeding twenty-one years, 


$4. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. 


1. Introduction.—Although free grants of Crown lands were virtually abolished as 
far back as 1831, the Land Acts of all the States now contain provisions under which 
the free alienation or occupation of Crown lands for certain specified purposes—com- 
prising generally charitable, educational, and public purposes—is allowed. In all the 
States, also, Crown lands may be excepted from sale and reserved to the Crown or 
dedicated for various public and special purposes. Generally reservation and dedication 
are conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reservations of a 
permanent nature, temporary reservations are also made, but these are, as a rule, subject 
to considerable fluctuations in area by reason of withdrawals, renotifications, and fresh 
reservations. 
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‘ 


The following table shews the area for which free grants were issued and the areas 
permanently reserved or dedicated in each State during each year from 1901 to 1910 
inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.§ Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
FREE GRANTS. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1901 ests 282 th 495 5 156 10t 885 
1902 Be 92 Oil 3,709 GBA 1,918 159t 6,067 
1903 a 137 2,153 447 17 519 | 2297 3,495 
1904 ae 633 aa 223 13 4,426 570 5,865 
1905 cit 537 126 2,212 87 15 35t 3,012 
1906 ee nya 4,622 3,095 uf 147 sot 8,122 
1907 — 305 861 943 } 200 132 6,715 9,156 
1908 Ants 1,575 89 463 38 265 110} 2,540 
1909 wae 1,334 165 281 28 299 270 2,377 
1910 Bs 2,089 103 186 300 280 288t 3,196 


RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 


1901 Aeb 1,595 19,278 811,200 3 189,856 4,231 |1,026,160+ 
1902 bee 1,784 81,145 |1,456,358 | * 209,883 2,611 |1,751,781t 
1903 se 463 17,718 |3,675,840 mn 143,678 1,096 |3,838,795t+ 
1904 i 3,206 9,026 257,195 ii 177,779 763 | 447,969T 
1905 aoe 1,471 78,525 373,858 * 1,756,073 974 |2,210,901t 
1906 mee 632 6,711 438,895 it 1,905,504 129 |2,351,871t 
1907 CAG 1,509 1,770 487,766 47,831 406,116 8,113} 953,105 
1908 ee 1,425 65,883 | 1,371,259 13,117 664,634 1,302 |2,117,620 
1909 sc 1,967 34,504 498,515 | 270,523)||| 394,266 997,218 |2,196,988 
1910 sa 437 1,575 122,272 6,587 | 1,985,807 24,825 |2,141,503 
* Not available. + Exclusive of South Australia. || Including Northern Territory. 
§ Including both permanent and temporary reservations and dedications. t Free leases. 


2. New South Wales.—Under Sections 104 to 106 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, 
Crown lands may be reserved or dedicated for certain charitable, educational, and public 
purposes therein specified. No fresh promises of dedication for religious purposes were 
made after the 11th May, 1880, on which date a resolution against any further such 
grants was passed by the Legislative Assembly. During 1909-10, seven free grants of 
50 acres each were issued under the Volunteer Force Regulations Act 1867. 


(i.) Reservations. In addition to the reservations under Sections 104 to 106 of the 
Act of 1884, referred to above, Crown lands may also be temporarily reserved as sites for 
cities, towns, or villages under Section 101 of the same Act, and may be reserved for 
mining purposes under Section 106 of the Mining Act 1906. Crown lands within one 
mile of any made or projected railway may be temporarily reserved from sale under 
Section 103 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, and under Sections 112 to 114 of that Act any 
Crown lands may be reserved from sale for the preservation and growth of timber. 
Further, under Section 39 of the Crown Lands Act 1889, Crown lands may be reserved 
by notification in the Gazette from being sold or let upon lease or license, in such 
particular manner as may be specified, or may be reserved from sale or lease generally. 


(ii.) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1910-11. During the financial year 1910-11, the 
total area for which free grants were prepared was 2186 acres, including grants of 1579 
acres of land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the 
same period 2195 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 125. 
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On the 30th June, 1910, the total area temporarily reserved was 26,636,299 acres, of 
which 6,278,517 acres were for travelling stock, 6,492,519 acres for forest reserves, 
2,973,694 acres for water, 1,269,278 acres for mining, and the remainder for temporary 
commons, railways, recreation and parks, and miscellaneous purposes. 


3. Victoria.—Under Section 10 of the Land Act 1901, the Governor is authorised to 
reserve Crown lands, either horcpominty or permanently, from sale, ledse’ or license, for 
any public purpose whatever. ; 

During the year 1910 eleven free grants, comprising an area of 103 acres, were 
issued. During the same year reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, 
comprising an area of 1575 acres, were made; of this area 828 acres were reserved for 
recreation grounds. 


4, Queensland.—Under the Land Act 1910, the Governor-in-Council may grant in 
trust, or reserve from sale, or lease, temporarily or permanently, any Crown lands, 
required for public purposes. 


(i.) Reservations. Under Section 2 of the State Forests and National Parks Act 
1906, the Governor-in-Council may permanently reserve any Crown lands and declare 
them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 


(ii.) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1910. During the year 1910 there were forty-two 
free grants issued for a total area of 186 acres. During the same period reserves cover- 
ing an area of 112,272 acres were proclaimed, of which 33,610 acres were for timber 
reserves, 31,286 acres for camping and water, and 10,412 acres for water supply. The 
total area reserved up to the end of the year 1910 was 13,135,315 acres. 


5. South Australia.— Under Section 7 (d) of the Crown Lands Act 1903, the 
Governor is empowered to dedicate by proclamation any Crown lands for various charit- 
able, educational, and public purposes, and may, at any time after dedication, grant the 
fee simple of such lands to secure the use thereof for the purpose for which they were 
dedicated. 


(i.) Reservations. Under Section 7 (f) of the same Act the Governor may by 
proclamation reserve any Crown lands (a) for the use of aborigines, (b) for the purposes 
of military defence, (c) for forest or travelling-stock reserves, (d) for public recreation 
grounds, (e) for railways or tramways, and (f) for park lands. 


(ii.) Artesian Leases. Under special circumstances free leases of pastoral lands may 
be granted to discoverers of artesian wells. (See § 8, 5 vi. c. ) 


(iii.) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1910. During the year 1910 there were 18 free 
grants issued for a total area of 300 acres. During the same year 101 reserves, com- 
prising 6587 acres, were proclaimed. 


6. Western Australia.—Under Section 39 of the Land Act 1898, as amended by 
Section 27 of the Act of 1906, the Governor may reserve any Crown lands which may be 
required for religious, charitable, or public purposes. These reservations may be either 
temporary or permanent. 

During the year 1910, 16 free grants totalling 280 acres were issued, while the area 
reserved was 1,985,807 acres. Further particulars are not available. 


7. Tasmania.—Under Section 24 of the Crown Lands Act 1903, the Governor may 
reserve any Crown lands for the purposes therein specified. The lands are ordinarily 
leased for a period of ninety-nine years at a peppercorn rental. : 

During the year 1910 there were 15 free leases, comprising an area of 288 acres 
issued. During the same period 24,825 acres were reserved, 12,300 acres being reserved 
for re-afforestation purposes, 135 acres for recreation grounds, and 166 acres for other 


public reserves. The total area permanently reserved to the end of the year 1910 was 
1,041,582 acres. 
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§ 5. Sales by Auction and Special Sales. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States sales by auction of Crown lands are held from 
time to time. Notifications of such sales are given in the Government Gazettes, together 
with particulars as to the upset price and conditions of sale. Excepting in the case of 
South Australia, where land is sold at auction for cash only, the purchase may be either 
for cash or on credit by deferred payments. In most of the States land may also be pur- 
chased by private contract at the upset price, when it has been offered at auction and not 
sold. In the case of auction sales on credit in the States of Western Australia and 
Tasmania, certain improvement conditions are imposed, and such sales are therefore 
classed for the purposes of this article among Conditional Purchases. (See § 6 below.) 
In most of the States comparatively small areas of Crown lands may be sold without 
competition under special circumstances. Sales by auction and special sales under Closer 
Settlement Acts are referred to ina later part of this section. (See § 8.) 


° 
‘ 


2. New South Wales.—Under the Crown Lands Act 1884 lands not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres for the whole State may be sold by auction during any one year. 
The sales are notified in the Gazette not less than one month before the day of sale. The 
upset prices may not be less than £8 an acre for town lands; £2 10s. for suburban lands ; 
and other lands fifteen shillings. Town lands may not be sold in areas exceeding half- 
an-acre; suburban lands in areas exceeding twenty acres; and country lands in areas 
exceeding 640 acres. A deposit of 25 per cent. on the purchase money must be paid at the 
sale, and the remainder within three months. 


(i.) Deferred Payment on Auction Sales. Under the Auction Sales Balances Act 
1887 and the Crown Lands Amendment Act 1903 special terms of payment may be, made 
on auction sales of land subdivided into areas not exceeding forty acres. The time for 
deferred payments may not exceed five years and the instalments carry interest at five 
per cent. perannum. A cash deposit of 25 per cent. on the purchase money must be paid. 


(ii.) After-auction Sales. Under the Crown Lands Amendments Acts 1895 and 
1903, lands which have been offered for sale at auction and not sold may be granted at the 
upset price to any person applying. A deposit of 25 per cent. on the upset price must be 
paid, and the remainder according to thé terms oa which the land was offered at auction. 


(iii.) Special Sales without Competition. Under the Crown Lands Act 1884 the 
Governor is authorised to rescind the reservation of water frontage, or of land adjoining 
such frontage, contained in any Crown grant, and to sell the land, the subject of such res- 
cission, at a fair price not less than the upset price, to the owner of the land contained in 
the grant. Crown lands may be sold to the owners of adjacent lands in a similar manner 
in the following cases :—(a) Where there is no way of access attainable, (b) where the 
lands comprised are insufficient in area for conditional sale, (c) where the lands are 
situated between granted land and a road which should form the way of approach to such 
granted land, (d) where the lands are encroached upon by buildings erected on granted 


land, and (e) where lands have been reclaimed with the authority of the Governor from 
below high-water mark. 


(iv.) Improvement Purchases. Only lands within proclaimed goldfields are available 
for improvement purchases. The areas which may be acquired in this manner may not 
exceed one-quarter of an acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or two acres 
of land outside such boundaries. The price must not be less than £8 per acre for town 
lands, and £2 10s. for suburban or other lands. The applicant must be in authorised 
occupation under the Mining Act of the land he applies for, and must be the owner of the * 


improvements thereon; such improvements must be of value equal to the respective 
minimum rates above-mentioned. 
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(vy.) Alienation by Auction and Special Sales. During the year ended the 30th June, 
1911, the area of Crown lands sold by auction and special sales for which grants were 
prepared amounted to 10,911 acres, of which 6311 acres were sold by auction in 1341 lots; 
2826 were sold by after-auction sales in 1029 lots: 88 acres were sold as improvement 
purchases in 171 lots; and 1686 acres were sold as special purchases in, 172 lots. The 
following table gives particulars of Crown lands alienated by auction and special sales 
during each year from 1901 to 1910 :— ; 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 to 1910. 


ii 
r eben provement : aca 
Year. baie hs Sat gat eres Special Sales. | --—— 
Area. | Price. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres.. | £ 
1901) 2s: cae 49,074 43 445 49,562 | 116,562 
1902 ... ane 50,110 801 1,032 51,933 115,625 
1908 .«.. oe 40,610 23 576 | 41,209 | 117,879 
1904 ... Se 538,556 23 1,185 54,764 | 120,946 
19051 ae 22,3903 | 6 129 22,525 |, 99,246 
19062 set SODA 7743 36 2,616 25,426 | 86,802 
1907? a 25,3275 | 57 1,131 i 26,515) . | "Ase Aah 
1908? eel 13,9953 | 34 712 nS ee 94,928 
19092 ae TL 7458" 5 48 1,229 13,022 | 98,763 
19102... sd 7.9804 | 86 1-109. } 9,175 | 91,374 


1. Half-year ended 30th June. 2. Year ended 30th June. 3- Including land sold under the 
Centennial Park Sale Act, 4. Exclusive of 3,423 feet frontage sold for £15,005 under the Centen- 
nial Park Sale Act. 

The total areas alienated by auction and other forms of sale up to the 30th June, 
1910, are shewn hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


3. Victoria—Lands specially classed for sale by auction, and any land in any 
city, town, or borough, may be sold by auction in fee simple, not exceeding 100,000 
acres in any one year, at an upset price of £1 an acre, or at any higher price 
determined. The purchaser must pay the survey charge at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price; the residue is payable 
in equal half-yearly instalments not exceeding forty in number, according to the amount, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


(i.) Special Sales withowt Competition. Detached strips of land not exceeding 
twenty acres may be sold at a valuation to the owner of the adjoining freehold in cases 
somewhat similar to those specified above in respect to Crown lands in New South 
Wales. ; 

(ii.) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales, 1901 to 1910. The following table 
gives particulars of auction sales and special sales for the year 1901 and from 1905 to 
1910 

VICTORIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 

¢ eT? Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Country lands Fel ... | 4,079 | 3,267 | 2,060 | 2,776 | 2,805 | 2,729 2,469 
Town and suburban lands ... | 2,127 | 2,129 | 1,946 | 1,369 | 1,630 | 2,062 1,789 
Special sales eae nee 846 | 3,382 | 2,686 | 2,168 | 2,117 | 2,602 1,537 
Total a .. | 7,052 | 8,778 | 6,642 | 6,313 | 6,552 | 7,393 5,798 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given hereafter. (See § 11.) 


- 
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4. Queensland.—The Minister may, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, 
cause any Crown lands to be offered for sale by auction. The notification must specify 
the amount of deposit, and the term for payment of the balance of the money, which 
term may not exceed ten years. The upset price may not be less than £8 per acre for 
town lands, £2 per acre for suburban lands, and 10s. per acre for country lands. 


(i.) After-auction Sales. The proclamation of lands for sale by auction declares 
that any Jands therein mentioned, which have been offered at auction, but not sold or 
withdrawn, shall be open to purchase at the upset price by the first applicant. The 
price may be paid in the same instalments and at the same periods as if the land had 
been bought at the auction. 


(ii.) Special Sales without Competition. Land may be sold without competition to 
the holder or holders of adjoining lands at a price to be determined by the Land Court, 
under circumstances similar to those specified above in the case of New South Wales. 
When the holder of any land proves that, owing to danger from floods or other reasons, 
it is unsafe to reside on his holding, he may be granted, on payment of a price determined 
by the Land Court, an area not exceeding ten acres out of the nearest convenient and 
available Crown lands. 


(iii.) Areas Sold at Auction, after’ Awction, and by Special Sales, 1901 to 1910. 
The following table shews the areas sold at or after auction, and by special sales, during 
the year 1901 and from 1905 to 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. ‘AbkeR: ; 
Town - St ate 334 128 340 285 472 227 464 
Suburban ... sot 793 363 706 364 621 340| 1,175 
Country— 


Ordinary sales .»-|, 52,1382 | 157,839 | 15,481} 11,556 7,585 | 12,844) 8,939 
Special sales ee 1,659 he Hee ae ae 


Total ... .--| 58,259) | 159,989 | 16,527) 15,921 8,678 | 13,411 | 10,578 


Particulars as to the total areas alienated by all forms of purchase up to the end of 
each year from 1901 to 1910 are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11 herein.) 


(iv.) Unconditional Selections. This form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by 
auction with deferred payment. The minimum price for the land is 13s. 4d. an acre, 
payable in twenty annual instalments, and the maximum area granted to the applicant 
is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained upon payment of the purchase money. 

The following table shews the number and area of unconditional selections for which 
applications were accepted during the year 1901 and from 1905 to 1910:— 


QUEENSLAND.—UNCONDITIONAL SELECTIONS, 1901 to 910, 


Particulars, 1901. .| 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. “1910. 


4 | — |—— 3. 
Number! ... ral e Ai5il 7 90 130 91 126 AST 98 
Area ... Acres 24,322 | 10,586 | 25,262 | 25,382 | 22,770 | 27,395 | 15,930 
Rent Soa eee 180 ASA aioe LOLI ORSe 0 alata 685 
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5. South Australia.—The following lands may be sold by auction for cash :—(a) 
Special blocks. Any single section of Crown lands which may be surrounded by lands 
sold or contracted to be sold, and any section (not exceeding 100 acres in area) which may 
be required for the establishment of any industry. (b) Crown lands which haye been 
offered for perpetual lease, and not taken up for two years. (c) Town lands. (d) Subur- 
ban lands. The upset price is determined by the Commissioner, and 20 per cent. of 
the purchase-money must be deposited at the time of sale, and the residue paid within 
such a time as the Commissioner may allow. 


(i.) After-auction Sales. All Crown lands, except town or suburban lands, offered 
at auction and not sold remain open for leasing or sale under agreement or may be sold 
by private contract for cash at the upset price. 


(ii.) Sales for Special Purposes. The Governor may, on the application of the 
purchaser or lessee under any of the Crown Lands Acts, grant 2 acres of the land 
comprised in such agreement or lease to trustees, to be used for any public or charitable 
purposes, or he may grant not over one acre of land, comprised in such agreement, as 
a site for a shop, mill, or post office. The purchase-money for such land must be paid 


at the time of application. 


(iii.) Areas Sold for Cash, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the areas sold for 
cash during the year 1901 and from 1905 to 1910. The total areas sold under all types 
of sale at the end of the year 1901 and from 1905 to 1910 are shewnin a later part of this 


section. (See § 11.) 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 to 1910. 


Year... Pe Palin ogis 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


Area in acres ..| 11,814 | 77,022 | 69,060 | 70,349 | 78,557 | 128,529 | 386,977 


6. Western Australia.—Surveyed ‘town lots notified in the Gazette as open for sale, 
may be sold by public auction at a prescribed upset price. Any person may apply to the 
Minister to put up for sale by auction any lot already surveyed on depositing 10 per cent. 
of the upset price. The balance of the purchase-money, and the value of the improve- 
ments, if any, must ordinarily be paid in four equal quarterly instalments. In the case 
of suburban lands, the purchaser must carry out certain improvements, which are more 
particularly referred to below. (See § 6, Conditional Purchases, 6, vii.). 


(i.) Areas Sold by Auction, 1901 to 1911. The following table *shews the areas of 
town and suburban lands sold at auction during the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1911 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AUCTION SALES, 1901 to 1911. 


NEEM DRS an coh JOO. 1906.* 1907.* 1908.* 1909.* 1910.* 1911.+ 
Area sold -» Acres}. 856 1,109 1,895 2,258 2,160 1,643 1,848 
Number of Allotments| 1,366 935 995 1,090 879 783 778 


1. For the year ended 30th June, 


Particulars as to total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. (See 
§ 11.) 


7. Tasmania.—Any town lands may be sold at auction or by private contract, either 
for cash or on credit, provided that no such lands may be sold on credit if the price is less 
than £15. Rural lands may also be sold at auction or by private contract, but lots of 
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first-class land may not be sold on credit if less than fifteen acres in area. In the case of 
sales on credit both of town and rural lands, improvement conditions are imposed, and 
such sales are therefore classified for the purposes of this article as Conditional Purchases. 
(See § 6.) 

(i.) Aféer-auction Sales. All rural lands and town lands, not within five miles of any 
city, which have been offered at auction and not sold, may be purchased by private con- 
tract at the upset price, and subject to the conditions on which they were offered at 
auction. 

(ii.) Sale of Land mm Mining Towns. The holder of a residence or business license, 
who is in occupation and is the owner of buildings and improvements upon the area 
licensed of a value equal to the upset price of such area, is entitled to purchase not 
more than half an acre in area. The areas may be sold on credit. 


(iii.) Areas Sold for Cash, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the areas sold 
for cash during the year 1901 and from 1905 to 1910:— 


TASMANIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 to 1910. 


| 
Year ea wis cael OO: 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


Area in acres secede ile 404 463 504 603 1,026 55 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. (See 


§ 11.) 


§ 6. Conditional Purchases. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States of the Commonwealth the freehold of the land 
may be acquired under what are known as systems of conditional purchase by deferred 
payments of half-yearly or yearly instalments. Certain conditions, generally as to 
residence and improvements, have to be complied with before the freehold is granted, but 
these conditions are usually of a light nature and are inserted chiefly with the object of 
guaranteeing that the occupier will become of benefit to the community by making a 
reasonable effort to render his holding wealth-producing. Though there is a considerable 
similarity between some of the forms of tenure in the several States, the terms and con- 
ditions vary greatly in-detail. _As.a rule a lease or license for a certain period is first 
issued to the selector, and upon fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and payment of 
the full amount of purchase-money the freehold is conveyed to him. In Queensland and 
Western Australia “free” homesteads may be acquired. Although under these tenures 
no purchase-money is payable, the grant is conditional on the performance of residential 
and improvement conditions; these fenures are therefore included here with conditional 
purchases rather than with free grants. 


2. New South Wales.—The following are the methods by which land may be 
alienated by conditional purchase :—(i.) Residential conditional purchase; (ii.) non- 
residential conditional purchase; (iii.) conversion of conditional purchase; and (iv.) 
homestead selections. 


(i.) Residential Conditional Purchase. Any vacant Crown lands in the “ Bastern 
Division” and “ Central Division,” and certain proclaimed areas in-the “‘Western Division” 
are available for conditional purchase- An applicant must be not less than sixteen 
years of age, and must pay on application both the prescribed deposit and a survey fee 
according to a fixed scale. The‘area which may be selected depends upon the division in 
which the land is situated, and ranges from 40 to 2,560 acres. The price is ordinarily 
£1 per acre. After three years the purchaser may pay an instalment equal to 5 per cent. 
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on the price of the land, and thereafter annually a similar amount. These instalments 
include 24 per cent. interest on the outstanding balance of the purchase money. The 
holding must be fenced within three years and improved to the value of ten shillings an 
acre (but not exceeding 50 per cent. of the price of the land) at the end of the first five years. 
Residential conditions, which for sufficient reason may be suspended, are imposed. A 
certificate which permits transference of the holding will be issued at the orale of 
five years if the required conditions have been fulfilled, 

The holder of a conditional purchase may obtain an additional conditional purchase 
the area of which, together with that of the original holding, must not exceed the 
prescribed maximum unless in the opinion of the Board such area is insufficient for the 
maintenance of a home. 


(ii.) Non-residential Conditional Purchase.—The maximum area granted for a 
non-residential conditional purchase is 320 acres, and the minimum 40 acres. The price, 
deposit and annual instalments are double those required under residential conditions, 
and the improvement conditions are more stringent, A non-residential conditional 
purchase may be converted into an original conditional purchase (see p. 267 ante). 


(iii.) Conversion of Conditional Purchase Leases. Under the Crown Lands Amend- 
ment Act 1905, a conditional purchase lease, for which the term is forty years, carries 
with it a right of conversion into a conditional purchase at any time during its currency, 
and ultimately into a freehold. These leases are more particularly referred to below. 
(See § 7, Leases and Licenses). 


(iv.) Applications Made and Confirmed and Deeds Issued, 1901 to 1911. During the 
year ended the 30th June, 1911, deeds of grant were prepared on the completion of con- 
ditional purchases for 632,737 acres, making the total number of conditional purchases 


in existence at the end of the financial year 93,408 for a total area of 15,614,036 acres. , 


The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases for each year Nee 1901 to 
2912s 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 to 1911. 


Applications Made. Applications Confirmed. Areas tor wiht ee 
Year. — Be 
Number. Area. Number. Area. ue ee ba of 
s - a = 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 

1862-1900 «..| 254,303 | 34,672,319 46,449 8,169,874 Aes 3,711,635 
1901 j ane 2,277 549,898 1,555 360,910 500,554 4,212,189 
1902 se 2,340 400,710 1,691 360,235 1,005,391 5,217,580 
1903 ere 2,113 332,886 1,823 297 ,267 792,449 6,010,029 
1904 : fais 2,922 528,102 1,793 285,930 959,596 6,969,625 
.19051 ea 1,456 245,468 1,018 161,701 584,827 7,554,452 
1906? ae 3,123 496,781 2,088 343,832 1,448,109 | 9,002,561 
1907? wale 3,723 685,795 2,639 443,679 1,261,660 | 10,264,221 
1908? sets 3,850 734,125 2,961 580,209 1,395,648 | 11,659,869 
19092 aoe 4,541 1,105,807 3,325 803,354 1,188,297 | 12,848,166 
1910? ae 2,264 342,367 . 1,984 294,897 1,079,887 | 13,928,053 
HOTA Ab 1,602 221,587 Lj6L3 227,520 632,738 | 15,614,036 
Total ...| 284,514 | 40,815,295 68,934 | 12,329,408 | 10,849,1553) 15,614,036 


1. Half-year ended 30th June. Year ended 30th June. 3, From 1901 to 1911 inclusive. 
_ 4. Exclusive of Peete under the Crown Landg Act 1895. 


Further particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are 


given hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


| 
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(v.) Homestead Selection. Under the Act of 1895 suitable land may be classified for 
homestead selection. Good agricultural lands are divided into blocks, with maximum area 
of 1280 acres, and suitable lands for business people within easy access to towns may be 
provided. Conditions as to area of blocks, capital value, etc., are published in the 
Gazette. After five years’ continuous residence a grant will be issued ; thereafter a resi- 
dence for at least seven months in the year will be necessary. The rent for the first six 
years will be 14 per cent. of the capital value of the land, and thereafter 24 per cent. of 
the capital value. Should an area granted under this tenure be found to be insufficient 
for the maintenance of a home, it may be increased to a home maintenance area by 
additional homestead selection. Conditional purchases may be converted into homestead 
selections and vice versa. 

During the year ended 30th June 1910, there were 183 original and 85 additional 
homestead selections applied for, comprising an area of 79,787 acres. During the same 
period the total number of applications confirmed was 265, comprising 76,003 acres, 
1764 homestead selections comprising an area of 622,903 acres were in existence on the 
30th June 1910, and up to the same date 4,028 homestead grants of 1,628,176 acres had 
been issued. Further particulars for previous years are given in a later part of this 
section. (See § 11.) 


3. Victoria.—The freehold of agricultural and grazing lands may be acquired by 
conditional purchase under the following tenures:— (i.) Agricultural allotments and 
grazing allotments; (ii.) Agricultural and grazing allotments by selection from grazing 
area or perpetual leases; (iii.) Mallee agricultural licenses; (iv.) Murray settlements 
leases; and (yv.) swamp or reclaimed lands purchase leases.. Numbers (i.), (ii.) and (iii.) 
may be either on residential or on non-residential conditions. It is proposed to make 
various important alterations at an early date in the land laws of Victoria. Particulars 
of any Acts which are passed up the to latest available date prior to the publication of 
this book may be found in the Appendix. 


(i.) Agricultural Allotments and Grazing Allotments. An agricultural allotment is 
an area not exceeding 200 acres of first-class lands or 320 acres of second-class lands, and 
a grazing allotment is an area not exceeding 640 acres of third-class lands, which may 
for 20s., 15s., and 10s. an acre for the first, second and third-class lands respectively, be 
- paid for in twenty or forty years. The applicant must be over 18 years of age, and must 
not already be in possession of a selection under the Land Acts. 

Agricultural allotments and grazing allotments may be granted under either (a) 
residential or (b) non-residential licenses. ‘ 


(a) Residential Licenses are granted for six years at a fee, according to the valuation 
of the land, of not less than sixpence per acre perannum. ‘The licensee may not transfer, 
assign, or sublet this allotment. The licenses are granted subject to conditions as 
to residence, improvements, fencing, and destruction of vermin. During the term of 
license improvements equal in value to the minimum price of the land must be effected. 
Upon satisfying the Board that all conditions of the license have been fulfilled, the 
licensee is entitled after six years to obtain a grant upon payment of the balance of the 
purchase-money ; or otherwise he may obtain a lease of the allotment for a term of four- 
teen years at the same rental as the fee paid under license. During the currency of the 
lease a grant in fee of the lands leased may be obtained upon payment of the difference 
between the amount actually paid and the purchasing price of the land. 

Residential licenses are also granted, subject to the same covenants and conditions 
‘as stated above, but varied with regard to the term and to the amount of the fee and rent 
reserved, being double the term at half the yearly payment. 


(b) Non-residential Licenses for both agricultural and grazing allotments may be 
issued on conditions similar to the above, with the exception that the term of the lease 
granted after the license period must be on the fourteen years basis only. 
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(ii.) Agricultural and Grazing Allotments by Selection from Grazing Areas and 
Perpetual Leases or Auriferous Lands Licenses. The lessee of a grazing area may 
select thereout, under residential conditions (see 3 (i.) above), and if the residence and 
improvement conditions necessary under an agricultural or grazing allotment license 
have already been complied with, the license may be antedated any period, not exceeding 
6 years, upon payment of the difference in the rent for such period, and a grant may, 
therefore, be obtained immediately. The lessee of a grazing area may, if preferred, select 
thereout under non-residential conditions (see 3 (i.) (6) above). Grazing area leases are 
more particularly referred to below, under the heading of Leases. (See§7,3i.) Hither 
residential or non-residential, agricultural or grazing allotments may also be selected 
under certain circumstances out of areas held under perpetual leases (see § 7, 3, ii.) 
below or auriferous lands licenses. (See § 7, 3, iv.). 


(iii.) Mallee Agricultural Licences. These licenses are issued for first, second, and 
third-class Mallee lands, the maximum areas being 640, 1000 and 1280 acres of first, 
second and third-class land respectively. The licenses are for six years, and are issued 
subject to similar conditions (both residential and non-residential) as agricultural allot- 
ments. (See above.) 


(iv.) Murray Settlements Leases. Under the Murray Settlements Act 1907, any 
Crown lands within the Mallee country or Mallee border may be subdivided into either 
(a) Homestead Allotments near the river Murray, each containing an area of not more 
than fifty acres, or (b) Mallee farm allotments, situated more or less remotely from the 
homestead allotments, and each containing an area.not exceeding 640, 1000, 1280, or 
1600 acres of first, second, third, or fourth class land respectively. Payment of the 
value of a holding, gwith interest at not less than 44 per cent. per annum, must be made 
in sixty-three half-yearly instalments, and the prescribed improvements must be carried 
out. Part IL. of the Act provides for the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
works and gives power to constitute irrigation areas. Two settlement areas have been 
laid out under the Act with due regard to irrigation conditions, viz., those at White 
Cliffs and Nyah, and at the former place a dry farm area has also been subdivided. At 
White Cliffs 6273 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments, and 50,345 acres as 
dry farm allotments, while at Nyah 1960 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments. 
At the commencement of the year 1911, there were 256 irrigation allotments held under 
the Act, covering an area of 9527 acres. 


(v.) Swamp or Reclaimed Lands Purchase Leases. The special conditions attached 


to conditional purchase leases of swamp or reclaimed lands are referred to below. (See 
§ 7,3 v.) ; 


(vi.) Area Selected Conditionally and Area Sold, 1901 to 1910. The subjoined table 
gives particulars shewing the areas selected conditionally during the year 1901 and from 
1905 to 1910. “A large proportion of the areas shewn has reverted to the Crown in con- 
sequence of non-fulfilment of conditions. 


VICTORIA.—AREAS PURCHASED CONDITIONALLY, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Acres + Acres. ae Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
With residence -+-| 466,155 | 189,442 | 149,898 | 151,865 | 184,942 | 214,999 | 210,331 
Without residence ...| 50,257] 27,977} 23,220| 39,3867] 28,941] 42,180] 38,363 
Motel yea. ---| 516,412 | 217,419 | 173,113 | 191,232 | 213,883 | 257,179 | 248,694 
No. of selectors elses OT 1,448 1,579 L618); 135383 1,736 1,740 
? 


ft 
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Particulars as to total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given in a 
later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


4. Queensland.—The several types of selections under which the freehold may be 
acquired by conditional purchase are as follows :—(i.) Agricultural farms; (ii.) agri- 
cultural homesteads; (iii.) prickly pear selections; and (iv.) free homesteads. 


Land is made available for selection by proclamation in the Gazette, specifying the 
modes in which the land may be selected, the area, rent, price and conditions. 


The applicant must be over the age of sixteen years. Applications for selections must 
be made in the prescribed form and be lodged with the land agent for the district in 
which the land is situated, and must be accompanied by the prescribed deposit. In the 
case of a prickly pear selection the deposit must be the full amount of the survey fee, and 
in other cases, except free homesteads, a year’s rent and one-fifth of the survey fee. In 
the case of a free homestead application the deposit consists of an application fee of £1 
and one-fifth of the survey fee. If land is open for selection in two or more modes, altern- 
atively, and there are simultaneous applications to select it under different modes, priority 
among such applications is given to an application for the land as an agricultural home- 
stead, as against an application for it as an agricultural farm, and to an application for it 
as an agricultural farm as against an application for it as an unconditional selection. In 
the case of simultaneous applications for the same land as an agricultural farm, priority 
is secured by an applicant who undertakes to personally reside on the land during the first 
five years of the lease. Provision is made-in the Land Act 1910 for the conversion of one 
form of selection into another. 


(i.) Agricultural Farms. The more accessible lands are usually set apart for agri- 
cultural selection up to the maximum area of 2560 acres allowed to each selector of an 
agricultural farm. The term is twenty years, and the price ranges from ten shillings per 
acre upwards. The annual rent is one-fortieth of the purchasing price, and the pay- 
ments are credited as part of the price. Conditions relating to residence and improye- 
ments must be fulfiled. A selector who obtains a certificate that he has carried out such 
requirements upon payment of the balance of the purchase money, receives a deed of 
grant in fee-simple. 


During the year 1910, applications were accepted to select agricultural farms to the 
number of 1733 for 628,222 acres, an average area of 362 acres, at an average price of 
22s. 1d. per acre. The number of selections and the total area selected were higher than 
the corresponding figures for the previous year by 300 and 86,929 acres, respectively- 
The average area is less by 12 acres, and the average price higher by 4s. per acre. 


(ii.) Agricultural Homesteads. The maximum area for an agricultural homestead 
must not exceed 320 acres. Upon fufilment of the prescribed improvement conditions, _ 
a lease may be issued for a period of ten years, during which time the lessee must reside 
upon the holding. The annual rent will be 3d. per acre, and the purchasing price Qs. 6d. 
per acre, of which the annual rents are considered to be instalments. 


Particulars of agricultural homesteads are given in par. (iv.) hereinafter. 


(i.) Prickly Pear Selections. Under the Land Act, 1910, the maximum area held 
under a prickly pear selection tenure by any one person, may not exceed 2560 acres. 
The term of the lease is fifteen years. All prickly pear must be destroyed during a 
prescribed period, and the lease may contain a residential condition. The rent for the 
first prescribed period is nominal, and the purchasing price is published in the notifi- 
cation of sale. Upon fulfilment of all conditions and payment of the remainder of the 
purchasing price, the lessee is entitled to a deed of grant in fee-simple. 


In the case of prickly pear (bonus) selections, the freehold of the land and a bonus 
in addition are granted for the complete eradication of the pear. 


Particulars of prickly pear selections are given in the following paragraph. 
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{iv.) Number and Area of Conditional Purchases, 1901 to1910. The following table- 
shews the number and area of conditional purchases for which applications were accepted 
during each year from 1901 to 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES (APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED), 


1901 to 1910, 
Agricultural Agricultural Prickly Pear Total 
Farms. Homesteads. Selections, E 
Year. . | 
Number. | Area. | Number.| Area. Number. Area. Number. Area 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 ae 661 | 160,804 669 155,512 19 48,450 | 1,349 364,766: 
1902 aos 683 | 168,301 523 =| 118,246 10 51,058 | 1,216 337,605. 
1903 ae 499 | 124,026 424 89,037 6 5,423 929 218,486. 
1904 ee 516 | 136,092 355 73,705 | oT 200 872 209,997 
1905 eye 962 254,117 448 97,543 i 81,457 | 1,417 383,117 
1906 .--| 1,427 | 488,605 392 96,561 3 9,562 | 1,822 544,728 
1907 «s-| 1,948 | 689,916 267 | 68,464 439 524,956 | 2,654 | 1,283,336 
1908 ...| 1,608 | 607,164 229 | 55,152 714 870,849] 2,551 |1,533,165 
1909 see), 2,405 )040. 2938 162 | 39,654 | 496 665,614} 2,091 | 1,246,561 
1910 Ae Wala Wier 3 833 | 628 ,222 67 | 14,778 920 1,308,170 |. 2,720 | 1,951,170 
| 
| 


Phe average area of agricultural farms selected during the year 1910 was 362 acres 
at an average price of 22s. 1d. per acre; the average area of agricultural homesteads was 
221 acres. The average price of the land selected as prickly pear infested selections dur- 
ing the year was 3s. 4#d. per acre, and of prickly pear frontage selections was 5s. 11d. 
per acre. 


Particulars as to total areas alienated and in process of alienation may be found 
hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


(v.) Free’ Homesteads. The maximum area which may be selected in this manner 
is 160 acres. The term is five years, and during that period the selector must occupy 
the land by personally residing on it, and must enclose it with a fence or make improve- 
ments equal in value to that of a fence. During the year 1910 the number of acres of 
land opened for selection as free homesteads was 320, and 17 applications, totalling 2720 
acres, were accepted. 


5. South Australia.—The types of conditional purchases under which land may be 
alienated in this State are as follows :—(i.) Agreement to purchase, and (ii.) Agreement 
under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903. A month’s notice of lands open for application 
is given in the Gazette. Applicants must not be under 18 years of age. Preference is 
given to applicants who will reside on the land applied for. Interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. is charged on arrears due under leases and agreements; if over two months in 
arrears the Commissioner may recover the same in court. The unimproved yalue of 
any land held under any tenure, except under pastoral lease, must not exceed £5000, 
Exceptions are made in cases where the land to be included in the lease or agreement 
is suitable only for pastoral purposes, and the carrying capacity of which, together 
with all other lands held by the lessee or purchaser under any tenure does not exceed 
5000 sheep; if the land is outside Goyder’s line? the limitation may be increased to a 
carrying capacity of 10,000 sheep. 


1, Goyder’s line is not exactly based on rainfall, but on the evidence of vegetation (“salt-bush”” 
and “ blue-bush,” etc.), and marked the northern limit of what was thought to be fit land for agri- 
cultural pursuits. The vegetation which was supposed incapable of flourishing in regions of 
regular rainfall afforded the indications for locating the line. 
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{i.) Agreement to Purchase.—Applications must be made in writing to the Commis- 
sioner, and must be accompanied by a deposit equal to the first half-yearly instalment 
of the purchase-money of the land and improvements. The purchase-money and interest 
for the land and improvements must be paid at not less than the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum by sixty equal half-yearly instalments payable in advance. If the conditions 
relating to fencing, vermin destruction, and in some cases to residence, be fulfilled the 
purchase may be completed after a term of six years on payment of all principal and 


interest due. 
{ 


(ii.) Pinnaroo Railway Lands. Under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903 provision 
was made for opening up about 1,500,000 acres of good agricultural country in the 
vicinity of a line from Pinnaroo adjoining the Victorian border to Tailem Bend, a distance 
of eighty-seven miles. These lands are now offered on agreement with covenant to pur- 
chase or on perpetual lease under the Crown Lands Act 1903. The railway has been paid 
for from the proceeds of the land already selected. The conditions of purchase are similar 
to those stated in par (i.) above. 


The total area held on 30th June, 1911, was 452,310 acres ; of this area 17,604 acres 
are held on perpetual and right of purchase leases, allotted before the Pinnaroo Railway 
Act was passed. 


(iii.) Particulars of Conditional Purchases, 1901 to 1910. The subjoined table gives 
particulars of the areas alienated by conditional purchase, on fulfilment of the conditions, 
at the end of 1901 and from 1905 to 1910 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREAS ALIENATED UNDER AGREEMENTS TO PURCHASE, 
1901 to 1910. . 


Year Hes he 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910, 


Area in acres ...| 57,460 16,106 6,439 | 57,890 68,977 | 128,656 | 160,668 


Particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given n a 
later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


6. Western Australia.—The various types of selections under which the freehold can 
be alienated by conditional purchase in this State are as follows:—(i.) Residential con- 
ditional purchase; (ii.) non-residential conditional purchase; (iii.) conditional purchase 
by direct payment; (iv.) conditional purchase of blocks for vineyards, orchards, or 
gardens ; (v.) conditional purchase of grazing lands; and (vi.) free homestead farms. 


All applications must be lodged, with the prescribed deposit and fees, at the agency 
in which the land is situated. No person may acquire under homestead farm, conditional 
purchase, and grazing lease, collectively, or any two or more of them, cither as lessee or 
transferee, more than 2000 acres of cultivable land (that is, land acquired as homestead 
farm and by conditional purchase), or an equivalent area of grazing land, or cultivable 
and grazing land mixed. Where a man has selected up to the maximum allowed, his 
wife may hold a further area of 1000 acres of cultivable land or its equivalent area of 
grazing or of cultivable and grazing land. Five acres of grazing land are deemed to be 
an equivalent of two acres of cultivable land, and all unclassified land disposed of prior 
to the 1st February, 1907, is deemed to be cultivable land until otherwise classified by 
the Lands Department. If the holder require the land to be classified he must pay the 
prescribed fee. 
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(i.) Residential Conditional Purchase. Under this form of tenure any person over 
the age of sixteen years may select from a minimum area of 100 acres to a maximum of 
1000 acres. The price of the land varies from ten shillings to forty shillings per acre 
payable in twenty years by half-yearly instalments, or sooner, at the occupier’s option, 
but for the first three years of the lease only sixpence per acre per annum is charged ; 
subsequent payments are increased when the value cf the land is over ten shillings per 
acre. Residence by a member of the family of the holder during 6 months of the year is 
compulsory. Improvements equal in-value to the value of the land, but not exceeding 
£1 per acre, must be effected. One half of the land must be fenced within five years, 
and the whole within ten years. 

Special conditions governing improvements apply to holders of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of railways, but such improvements need not exceed in cost the amount which 
the Agricultural Bank is prepared to advance to the holder. After 5 years from the date 
of the lease the holder may obtain a Crown grant, if the prescribed conditions have been 
fulfilled and the purchase money paid. 


(ii.) Non-residential Conditional Purchase.—Under this form of tenure the con- 
ditions are similar to those described under § 6, 6 (i.), except that residence is not 
compulsory, and the total value of improvements must be 50 per cent. over and aboye 
the value of the land, but need not exceed 30s. per acre. 


(iii.) Conditional Purchase by Direct Payment. Unalienated Crown lands of an area 
of 100 to 1000 acres at a price not less than 10s. per acre may be acquired by direct pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. of the purchase-money with the application ; then a license for seven 
years may be granted, and the balance of the purchase-money is payable within twelve 
months. Improvements to the value of 10s. per acre and fencing must be carried out. 
The Crown grant may be obtained when all conditions have been fulfilled, and purchase- 
money and fees have been paid. 


(iv.) Conditional Purchase of Small Blocks for Vineyards, Orchards or Gardens. 
Areas of five to fifty acres at a price of not less than £1 per acre may be selected for these 
purposes.. The purchase-money and survey cost must be paid in instalments within three 
years. The land must be fenced and one-tenth of the area planted with vines, fruit trees 
or vegetables. 


(v.) Conditional Purchase of Grazing Lands. Lands suitable for grazing purposes 
only, and not within an agricultural area, may be selected at a price not less than 3s. 9d. 
per acre, which is payable half-yearly at the rate of one-twentieth of the total purchase- 
money. The maximum area is 5000 acres, and the minimum area 500 acres, unless the 
land adjoin an applicant’s holding, when the minimum area is 300 acres. _ Conditions 
pertaining to residence, improvements and fencing must be fulfilled. 


(vi.) Hree Homestead Farms. Any male person of 16 years of age and upwards, not 
holding more than 100 acres within the State, may select 10 to 60 acres on lands opened 
for free homestead farms -in the South-west, Central, or Eucla division. The holder or 
approved agent must reside six months of the year for the first five vears on the holding, 
and improvements at the rate of four to six shillings per acre per annum for seven years 
must be carried out. Part of the improvement money must be expended on fencing, 
which must be completed in seven years. The Crown grant fora homestead farm within 
a surveyed block will not be issued separately unless the holder pays the prescribed survey 
fees and 30s. for the Crown grant. 


(vii.) Conditional Auction Sales. Sales of town and suburban lands at auction 
have already been referred to (see § 5, 6, above). For suburban lands set apart for 
cultivation the payment of the purchase money is extended over five years; the land 
must be fenced within two years, and cultivation must be carried on. 
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(viii.) Areas Alienated Absolutely under Forms of Conditional Purchase, 1901 to 
1911. The following table shews the area of the selections for which grants were issued, 
the prescribed conditions having been fulfilled, during the year 1901 and from 
1906 to 1911. 


Particulars as to the total areas alienated absolutely, and in process of alienation, 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11). 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AREAS SELECTED CONDITIONALLY FOR WHICH CROWN 
GRANTS WERE ISSUED, 1901 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906.1 1907.2 1908.2 | 1909.1 1910.2 1911.1 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Free homestead farms 147 9,655 | 12,765 | 16,122 | 18,482] 35,334 | 93,444 
Conditional purchases 5,234 | 20,351 | 38,116 | 138,812] 61,272| 64,957 | 92,986 


Poison land leases. ... fee das 135,444 | 130,729 2,668 ae 84 
Village allotments ... RSs 2 ue me ast 

Total ... ..-| 5,381 | 30,008 | 186,325 | 285,663 | 82,422 | 103,575 | 186,430 
Number of holdings 48 177 356 4387 475 564 1,073 


1, For financial year ended 30th June. 


(ix.) Area Conditionally Alienated, 1901 to 1911. The following table shews the 
areas conditionally alienated under various methods of selection during the year 1901 
and from 1906 to 1911 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AREAS CONDITIONALLY ALIENATED, 1901 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906.* | 1907.* | 1908.* 1909.* 1910.* LOU 
Conditional Purchase— Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Deferred payments (with residence) | 161,302 | 465,326 | 355,778 | 447,159] 595,115) 910,953 | 899,816 
(without residence)| 46,498 | 237,016 | 284,953 | 199,584 265,561) 475,860] 574,805 
Direct payments (without residence)) 1,909} 3,236) 2,175 2,645 1,762 3,641 2,458 
Village Allotments hd ar ans 15) 9 3 ee oe eS 
Free Homestead Farms. 63,623 | 155,740 | 109,090 | 189,086 | 257,528] 238,102} 201,172 
Under the Agric. Lands Pure hase Acts 4,295 | 24,933 | 11,674 8,201 35,599 23,787 49,983 
Homestead or Grazing Leases . ..| 64,834 | .25,578 375 | 295,696 | 850,066 | 238,876 | 194,839 
Poison Land Leases? ... isk ariel mee Bond) ae fon seh a6 ae end 
Workingmen's Blocks? an 1G) 8 104 149 131 189 148 99 
Total ct A oS ...| 351,999 | 911,948 | 764,203 |1,142,505 |2,005,820 |1,891,367 |1,923,172 
Number of holdings ... Ben ...| 1,888 4,291 3,573 4,362 5,861 5,403 4,265 
* For year ended 30th June. 1. Provisions repealed by Act of 1906. 


2. Closer settlement. (See § 8, 7, hereinafter.) 


Particulars as to the total areas in process of alienation are given in a later part of 
this section. (See § 11.) 
7 Tasmania.—The various types of conditional purchases in this State are as 
follows:—(i.) Selection of rural land; (ii:) homestead areas; (iii.) selection in mining 
areas; and (iv.) sales by auction on credit, either of town or rural lands. Upon all 
first-class lands purchased or selected under the Acts now in force habitual residence is 
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necessary for five years, commencing to run two years after the date of purchase, and 
must be continuous ; but on land within a mining area the necessary period of residence 
is reduced to three years. If purchased at auction on credit all lands (town or rural) must 
be improved to the value of a sum at least equal to the sale price of the land. No person 
may hold more than 200 acres of first-class, 250 acres of second-class, and 500 acres of 
third-class lands on credit at one time. The Lands Department advances four-fifths of 
the survey fee to the selector of first-class land, but for lands purchased by auction and 
for second and third-class lands, the survey fee-must be paid in full. The amount of 
this fee ranges according to the class and area of land from £4 10s. to £20. 


(i.) Selection of Rural Lands. From 15 to 500 acres according to the quality of the 
land may be selected. The cash price ranges from 5s. an acre upwards, payable with 
interest over terms of 14 to 18 years. The conditions as to residence on first-class land 
and as to improvements on all classes are as stated above. 


(ii.) Selection of Homestead Areas. 50 acres of first-class land at the price of £1 an 
acre with one-third added for credit, may be selected as a homestead area. Provision is 
made for easy payments, extending over a term of 19 years. A grant will be issued upon 
fulfilment of the conditions pertaining to improvements and residence. 


(iii.) Selection in Mining Areas. From 10 to 100 acres in a proclaimed“ Mining ~ 
Area” may be selected as first-class agricultural land. The terms as to payment of pur- 
chase-money are the same as in the case of selection of rural lands, mentioned above. 


(iv.) Conditional Sales on Credit. Both town and rural lands may be sold on credit, 
either at auction or by private contract. In the case of sales of town lands on credit, 
improvements may be required to be effected. Such improvements are obligatory in the 
case of credit purchase of rural lands. Residence for five years is necessary in the case 
of a credit purchase of first-class rural land (except lands within a mining area). The 
purchase-money is payable over a term of fourteen years. 


(v.) Areas Sold Conditionally, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the areas 
alienated absolutely under systems of conditional purchases and sales on credit, the con- 
ditions having been fulfilled, and also shews the areas sold conditionally and the applica- 
tions for conditional purchases received and confirmed, during the year 1901 and from 
1905 to 1910, inclusive :— ; 


TASMANIA.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901.. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Completion of Conditional Purchases* ...| 23,781 | 15,926 | 27,528 | 36,492 | 42,362 | 41,942 42,276 
Sold Condi tionally— 
Free Selections om hs wet ...| 40,004 |161,815 |139,433 [121,186 |120,420 | 183,237 | 145,651 
Homestead Areas... ed an ...| 9,108 | 2,554} 1,884 1,148 | 2,037 971 364 
Auction Sales on Credit... ind ...{ 12,961 | 4,380} 1,415 | 2,571 | 2,740} 4,988 4,365 
Other Sales (Town Lands)... ti ia 636 | 1,384] 1,853} 2,093 | 1,632 | 2,400 2,380 
Total... on a0 FB ee ...| 62,709 | 170,133 |144,585 | 126,998 | 126,829 |191,596 | 152,760 
Applications— y ) 
Received aa kas me ae ...| 1,444) 2,848 | 2,448 |. 1,995 | 3,225 | 92,999] 3,171 
Confirmed “e es aS ti ie 768 | 1,655 | 1,164 932 | 1,249} 1,501 1,180 


1. Including selections and sales on credit. 


Particulars of total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given hereinafter. 
(See § 11.) 
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§$ 7. Leases and Licenses. 


1, Introduction.—Leases and licenses are issued in all the States for various terms 
and upon yarious conditions. In Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia perpetual 
leases are issued for an indefinitely long period upon payment of an annual rent, while in 
all the States leases or licenses of comparatively large areas may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes. Provision has also been made in all the States for convenient forms of leases 
and licenses for various special purposes, and also for special classes of lands. The leases 
and licenses dealt with below are exclusive of those issued under Closer Settlement and 
kindred Acts, and also of those issued for mining and auxiliary purposes. (See § 8 and9 
hereinafter.) 


2. New South Wales.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i.) Conditional leases; (ii.) conditional purchase leases; (ii.) 
settlement leases ; (iv.) improvement leases; (v.) annual leases; (vi.) residential leases ; 
(vii.) special leases; (viii.) snow leases; (ix.) pastoral leases; (x.) scrub leases; (xi.) 
inferior lands leases; (xii.) occupation licenses; (xili.) Western lands leases. 


(i.) Conditional Leases. Before applying for a conditional lease it is necessary to 
apply for a residential conditional purchase, in virtue of which such a lease may be held. 
The area of land conditionally leased may not be less than 40 acres, nor more than three 
times the area of the conditional purchase, nor must the area of the two together exceed, 
except by permission, 1280 acres in the Eastern, or 2560 acres in the Central division. 
The lease is for forty years, and the annual rent may, on application, be periodically 
determined by appraisement. The whole or part of the lease may be converted into 
an additional conditional purchase. ‘ 


: The total area held under conditional leases on the 30th June, 1910, was 15,581,163 
acres, the total rent therefrom being £189,509, as compared with an area of 15,480,660 
acres at a rent of £184,929 on the 30th June, 1909. 


(ii.) Conditional Purchase Leases. The intending settler can, for a small initial 
outlay by way of deposit, obtain a lease for forty years at a moderate rent and under 
easy conditions, together with a right of ultimately converting it into a freehold.. No one 
‘may apply who already holds land other than town or suburban lands or land leased 
from a private individual. The-conditions specified in Section 40 of the Grown Lands 
Act of 1895, and Section 14 of the Act of 1905, should be read by intending 
applicants. .The rent equals 24 per cent of the capital value of the land, which is deter- 
mined every fifteen years by the Minister and Local Land Board. A condition of ten 
years’ continuous personal residence on or near the holding is attached to holdings 
of this class. 


The following statement gives particulars of conditional purchase deases applied for 
and ¢onfirmed during the year ended 30th June, 1910. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASE LEASES. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1910. \ 


. Applications Received. Applications Confirmed. 
Number. Area. Number. Area. Capital Value. | Annual Rent 
Acres. i Acres. £ £ 
288 171,474 Selo: 147,902 174,651 8,755 


T 
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The total area held under conditional purchase leases om 30th June, 1910, was 
667,795 acres, compared with an area of 534,499 acres held on the same date in 1909. 


Designs for the subdivision of large areas of country in the Dorrigo and Hlen- 
borough River districts have been prepared. Roads are in course of construction to 
facilitate settlement. 


(iii.) Settlement Leases. 1280 acres for agriculéural, ahd up to 10,240 acres for 
grazing purposes may be selected as seutlement leases; these areas may be increased by 
the Local Land Board by additional settlement leases. 


The lease is for a term of forty years. The annual rent for every period of fifteen 
years may be fixed by the Minister or on appeal by appraisement. The holding must 
be the bond-fide residence of the lessee. Regulations as to fencing and the destruction 
of vermin must be complied with. 1,280 acres of the lease may be converted into a 
homestead grant. Settlement leases may be conyerted into original, conditional pur- 
chases. (See 267 ante.) 


The following statement gives particulars of applications for settlement leases re- 
ceiyed and confirmed during the year ended 30th June, 1910 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES,—SETTLEMENT LEASES. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1910. 


Applications Received. Applications Confirmed. 
Number | Area. Number. Area. | Rent. 
a Pend Wie bss LE ee HO ee ee i 
| Acres. Acres. £ 
207 525,807 193 571,816 6,025 


The total area held under settlement leases on the 30th June, 1910, was 7,569,925 
acres at an annual rent of £94,843, as against 6,671,742 acres at a»rent of £85,602 on 
the same date in the preceding year. 


‘ 


(iv.) Improvement Leases. Scrub or inferior lands can be obtained in the Hastern 
or Central Divisions by auction or tender at a moderate annual rental for a lease term 
of twenty-eight years. 640 acres may be converted into a homestead selection. On the 
30th June, 1910, an atea of 6,884,330 acres was held under improvement leases, the 
total annual rent amounting to £51,884 or an average of 1¢ pence per acre. 


(v.) Annual Leases. Annual leases are renewable, and any number of leases, each 
of whose area may be 1920 acres, may be held by the lessee. The annual rent is notified 
in the Gazette. Security of tenure is not guaranteed. On the 30th June, 1910, there 
were current 10,302 annual leases for 5,405,694 acres, producing a yearly rental of £35 825. 


(vi.) Residential Leases. Only lands situated within proclaimed gold or mineral 
fields are available for holdings of this class. An applicant must be a holder of what is 
termed a ‘‘miner’s right,” or “‘mineral license,” and must pay a deposit of £1, pro- 
visional rental of one shilling per acre applied for, and the survey fee. The maximum 
area that may be leased is twenty acres, and the term may not exceed twenty-eight 
years. Fences and buildings must be erected. On the 30th June, 1910, there were 910 
leases current for 13,387 acres at a rental of £1536. 


—— 
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(vii.) Special Leases. These leases are issued chiefly for industrial or business 
purposes, for the erection of dams, tanks, irrigation works, mills, etc. The area may 
not exceed 320 acres, except in the case of leases under secs. 89 and 92 of the Act of 
1884, for such purposes as wharves, jetties, tramways, and irrigation works, and the term 
of a special lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. Special leases may be obtained 
either by application, purchase at auction, or by tender. A special lease may, under the 
Crown Lands (Amendment) Act 1908, be converted into (a) a conditional purchase lease, 
(6) a conditional purchase, (c) a homestead selection, (d) a settlement lease, or (e) a con- 
ditional lease. On the 30th June, 1910, there were 4692 leases current, comprising an 
area of 496,759 acres, at a total rent of £27,588, as compared with 419,469 acres at a 
rent of £25,583 in the preceding year. 


(viii.) Snow Leases. Lands not held under pastoral or other lease, which may be 
usually covered with snow for a part of each year, may be leased in areas of not less than 
1280 acres, nor more than 10,240 arres. - Such leases are sold by auction or let by tender or 
by after-auction tender for terms not exceeding ten years. On the 30th June, 1910, there 
were 22 leases current, covering an area of 71,730 acres, at a rental of £389 per annum. 


(ix.) Leases under Section 18, Act of 1903. The only existing pastoral leases under 
the Crown Lands Act are situated in the Western district (see para. xiii. hereof). Under 
the proyisions of the amending Act of 1903, Section 18, leases may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Land Board, be granted to the registered holder of any pastoral lease, 
occupation license, or preferential occupation license, for an area not exceeding one-third 
of the total area comprised within the lease, license, or lease and license, at the date 
of expiration of the pastoral lease. The term of the lease may not exceed twenty-eight 
years, and the lease is subject to such rent and conditions as may be determined. At the 
end of the year 1909-10, there were 153 leases current for 1,136,141 acres at a rental of 
£10,381 per annum. 


(x.) Serwb Leases. Leases of land declared as “Scrub Land” may be sold by auction 
or tender for a term of twenty-one to twenty-eight years. The total area held under serub 
leases on thé 30th June, 1910, was 2,234,314 acres at a total rent of £8347. 


(xi.) Inferior Land Leases. Isolated or abandoned inferior lands may be leased by 
auction or tender for a period of from, twenty to twenty-eight years. At the close of the 
financial year 1909-10 there were ctirrent thirty leases, covering 106,562 acres, at a rental 


of £275 per annum. : 


(xii.) Occupation Licenses. There are two forms of occupation licenses, viz., (a) 
preferential, consisting of the areas within expired pastoral leases, and (6) ordinary, which 
relate to the parts of holdings formerly known as resumed areas. Occupation licenses 
are granted annually by the Minister for Lands at rents determined by the Land Boards, 
and are terminable at notice. On the 30th June, 1910, there were 1391 occupation 
licenses current, embracing about 9,994,307 acres; seventy-three permissive occupancies 
over rifle ranges, etc., haying an area of 7310 acres, were grantedto the Commonwealth 
Government. 


(xiii.) Western Lands Leases. Subject to existing rights and to the extension of 
tenure to the 30th June, 1943, which might be granted to a lessee on bringing his lease 
within the provisions of the Western Lands Act 1901 (see § 2, 1, ii., above), all forms of 
alienation, other than by auction and leases, prescribed by the Crown Lands Act, ceased 
to operate within this division from the 1st J anuary, 1902. Lands are declared open for 
‘lease by notice in the Government Gazette. The annual rent is determined by the Com- 
missioners for periods not exceeding ten years. No rent or license fee may be less than 
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2s. 6d. per square mile, but it may not be fixed at a higher rate than sevenpence per sheep 
on the carrying capacity of the land as determined by the Commissioners. All lands 
leased must be fenced. Special leases may be granted to discoverers of artesian water. 


(xiv.) Leases and Licenses Current, 1901 to 1910. On the 30th June, 1910, there 
were 61,207 leases and licenses current under the Lands Department and the Western 
Land Board, comprising 127,755,783 acres of Crown Lands. Of these leases there were 
40,368, comprising 22,002,710 acres, in the Hastern Division ; 17,845, comprising 
29,582,587 acres, in the Central; and 2,994, comprising 76,170,486 acres, in the Western 
Division. 


The following table shews the areas held under various descriptions of leases and 
licenses at the end of the year 1901, and at the end of the financial years 1906-7, 1907-8 
and 1908-9, and also the area and rental of leases current on the 30th June, 1910:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 
1901 To 1910. 


| 1909-10. , 
Leases and Licenses. 1901. 1906-7. 1907-8. | 1908-9. |: "| __—_ > 29 
| Area. Rent. 
z =e ei = aoe 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. £ 
Pastoral ; ...| 44,805,221 | 3,393,372 1,258,955 1,196,715 1,137,095 706 


Outgoing pastoral lessees 807,359 1,133,082 1,142,409 1,136,141 10,381 
Western land leases Re _ 69,766,491 | 73,227,685 | 73,711,644 | 73,912,534 88,263 
Occupation { (i.) Ordinary 25,812,215 | 8,640,653 8,530,311 8,087,161 7,464,823 15,376 

licenses | (ii.)Preferential) 12,985,651 | 3,969,825  4,004,925/ 3,190,085 2,529,484 15,847 
Homestead leases... ...| 10,953,388 | 1,650,309 931,910 807,206 636,440 1,433 
Condit’l. leases—(i.) Gazetted) 13,014,055 | 15,178,016 15,384,176) 15,480,660} 15,581,163 189,509 

(ii.) Not gazetted (under pro- 


visional rent) i 966,887 17,647 954,500 815,795 741,802 6,181 
Conditional purchase leases... — 187,839 328,448 534,499 669,795 20,561 
Settlement leases... ...| 8,468,675 | 5,711,520 5,942,867 6,671,742 7,569,925 94,843 
Improvement ,, oe ...| 5,551,060] 6,527,792 6,550,713 6,676,655 6,884,330 51,884 
Annual %, ks | 6,755,942 | 6,344,890 6,666,862 5,885,768 5,405,694 35,825 
Scrub a kts, ...| 1,535,415] 2,030,149 2,127,279 2,253,952 2,234,314 8,346 
Snow land % Fa ms 79,582 27,682 70,330 | 76,930 71,730 388 
Special FS Be a 124,877 298,612 354,866 419,469 496,759 27,588 
Inferior land _,, er et. es 288,530 251,579 128,729 106,090 106,562 275 
Artesian well _,, ee hide 358,071 255,692 225,276 102,400 92,160 198 
Blockholders’ ,, a, a = 7 ay 1 1 6 
Residential leases (on gold and \ 

mineral fields) ... ey 5,751 10,211 11,606 12,640 13,387 1,536 
Church and schoollands ... 97,207 41,611 41,534 29,647 25,188 Tab 
Permissive occupancies ve 118,634 724,861 992,510 915,521 979,667 6,059 
Prickly pear leases ... out — 68,583 65,082 62,138 66,789 960 


Total under Lands Dept. 
and Western Land Board! 126,921,161 | 125,904,700) 128,931,647 | 128,179,127 | 127,755,783 576,881 


The total annual rent derived from the leases and licenses issued by the Lands 
Department and the Western Lands Board amounted to £576,881, or an average of 1.084 
pence per acre. Particulars regarding leases and licenses issued by the Mines Department 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 9. Occwpation of Crown Lands for 
Mining Purposes.) 


3. Victoria.—The various types of leases and licenses (exclusive of Closer Settlement 
and Mines Department leases and licenses) which may be issued in this State are as 
follows:—(i.) Grazing area leases; (ii.) perpetual leases; (iii.) Mallee perpetual leases; 
(iv.) licenses of auriferous lands; (v.) swamp or reclaimed lands leases; (vi.) grazing 
licenses and pastoral leases; (vii.) leases and licenses for other than pastoral purposes 
and (viit.) State forests and timber reserves licenses. 
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(i.) Grazing Area Leases. These leases may be granted for any term of years 
expiring not later than the 29th December, 1920. The area leased must not exceed 200, 
640, or 1280 acres of first, second, or third-class land respectively, for which the annual 
rent must not be less than 3d., 2d., and 1d. an acre for first, second and third class land 
respectively. Fencing or other improvement conditions are imposed, and the lessee must 
destroy all vermin and noxious weeds. ‘The Crown reserves to itself the right to resume 
the land, in which case the lessee receives the value of his interest in the lease and im- 
provements. 


The lessee may select an agricultural or grazing allotment out of the land leased in 
the mamner indicated aboye. (See § 6, 3 ii.) 


(ii.) Perpetwal Leases. The area of any Crown lands which may be granted to any 
one person under perpetual lease must not exceed three times the area which may be 
selected. The lessee must enclose the holding with a fence, carry out improvements, 
and conform with conditions as to residence. The rent payable by the lessee (other 
than for mallee, swamp, or reclaimed lands, which are specially dealt with under the 
respective headings), is 4 per cent. on the unimproved value of the land. The lessee may 
obtain an agricultural or grazing allotment license. (See § 6, 3, i.). 


(iii.) Mallee Perpetual Leases. The rent payable for a mallee perpetual lease is 
1} per cent. per annum on the estimated unimproved value of the land and is reviewed 
every ten years. Residential conditions are not enforced if the prescribed improvements 
be carried out. The lessee may, at any time, surrender and obtain a mallee agricultural 
license (see above § 6, 3, iii.), or 1f the conditions under a license have been fulfilled, a 
mallee agricultural lease may be issued. 


(iv.) Licenses of Awriferous Lands. Annual licenses may be issued for areas not 
exceeding 20 acres. Improvement and residential conditions must be complied with, 
and an annual fee paid. The land remains subject to mining conditions. The license 
may be surrendered and in lieu thereof an agricultural or grazing allotment may be 
acquired. (See above § 6, 3, i. and ii.) 


(v.) Swamp or Reclaimed Lands. An allotment of 160 acres of swamp or 
reclaimed lands may be leased either for a term of 21 years, or under a perpetual lease, 
or under a conditional purchase lease (see § 6, 3, v.), or may be disposed of by public auc- 
tion (see § 5, 3), on condition that (a) the holder will keep open all drainage works on and 
adjacent to the land, and (0) that the holder will make permanent improvements on the 
land to the value of 10s. an acre in) each of the first three years, unless the Minister 
omits or modifies the condition. The rent under a perpetual lease is payable at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the value of the land. Under a conditional purchase 
lease, 3 per cent. half-yearly in 63 instalments pays off the purchase money and interest. 


(vi.) Grazing Licenses and Pastoral Leases. Pastoral lands. are now occupied 
under annual grazing licenses which are also issued for lands set apart as reserves, and 
Crown lands, not required for other purposes. There is no limit to the area which may 


be so held ; the rental charged varies according to the grazing value. 
| 


(vii.) Leases and Licenses for other than Pastoral or Agricultural Purposes. Leases 
are granted of any Crown lands not exceeding (except in the case of leases for guano or 
other manure) three acres, for a term of not more than twenty-one years, and at an 
annual rent of not less than £5. These leases are granted for various purposes, such 
as—for obtaining guano, stone or earth; for sites of inns, stores, bridges, ferries, 
factories, quays, or landing places; for the working of mineral springs, and for the 
manufacture of salt. If the lessee fail to use the land bond-fide for the purpose for 
which he leased it, the lease may be cancelled at any time. Leases are also granted 
to persons who are willing to construct canals, docks, roads or tramways. Annual 
licenses are used for any of the purposes for which the leases are granted as above, 
and also for bee-farms. If the licensee of a site for a butter factory or creamery, 
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or for a residence, garden, inn, store, smithy, or similar building not within the 
boundaries of a city, has been in possession for five years and has constructed 
improvements on the land, provided that there are no objections to the alienation 
of the land on the ground of being auriferous or other reasons of a public nature, he may 
purchase the allotment at an appraised price and receive credit for all rent paid. No 
such licensee can purchase more than one site. Similar holdings under miner’s right for 
areas not eee one acre may be purchased under Sec. 36, Mines Act 1890, after two 
and a half years’ possession. 


(viii.) State Forests and Timber Reserves Licenses. Grazing licenses, residence 
licenses, and licenses to cut timber are issued for lands situated within State forests and 
timber reserves, which are now controlled by the Forest Branch of the Department of 
Mines under the Forests Act 1907. 


(ix.) Areas held under Leases and Licenses, 1901 to 1910. The following’ state- 
ment shews the areas of Crown lands occupied under leases and licenses at the end of 
the year 1901, and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.— OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS UNDER LEASE OR LICENSE, 
1901 to 1910. 


Area in Acres. 
Tenure. 
1901. 1906. 1907... 1 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Pastoral Leases ee ves Ee 39,450 64,150 59,510 63,510 51,450 14,200 
Grazing Area Leases.. ae «| 2,838,649 3,533,792 | 3,402,536 | 3,183,800 | 3,087,173 | 3,006,998 
Grazing Licenses— $ 
Land Acts 1890-91 .. 5,908,985 
‘and Acts 1901 (exclus. of Mallee) — 5,820,997 | 5,833,488 | 6,469,855 | 6,774,794 | 5,763,489. 
Mallee Lands Ha =. 4,897,943 | 5,217,846 | 4,467,218 | 4,970,042 | 5,273,592 
Auriferous Lands (Licenses)... Pealid BOT Tedean 101,163 104,555 | 106,040] 103,996) 101,623 
Swamp Lands (Leases) OF tin a: 4,200 4,450 4,513 4,566 4,500 4,038 
Perpetual Leases Herta a Hees 8,137 29,267 33,319 31,952 32,354 29,159 
Mallee Pastoral Leases ae || 7.980,592 | 4 
Mallee Allotment Leases ¥ Naas ( 1,731,217 | 1,305,914] 987,186) 718;249] 637,083 
Perpetual Leases under Mallee Lands 
Acts 1896-1901 nate inte ae 448,842 501,013 | 604,236) 641,219] 641,837 610,693 
Wattles Act 1890 ee oat [4,427 } 
Total Pi ee ...|17,110,709 | 16,683,992 |16,565,917 |15,955,346 |16,384,395 |15,433,875 


4. Queensland. 
types of leases and licenses :—(i.) Grazing farms; (ii.) grazing homesteads ; (iii.) occupa- 
tion licenses; (iv.) special leases; (v.) perpetual lease selections; (vi.) special licenses ; 
and (vii.) pastoral leases. General conditions as to applications for selections have been 
mentioned above. (See § 6, 4.) 


(i.) Grazing Farms. Under this form of tenure an applicant may not obtain more 
than 60,000 acres, and the term of the lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. In order 
to obtain priority of claim the applicant may tender an annual rent higher than the notified 
one, for the first seven years. As soon as the land is fenced the selector becomes entitled 
to a lease, and may thereafter mortgage the same. The lease is subject to the condition 
of occupation during the whole term. The Crown may resume the whole or part of the 
lease. ; 


Particulars of grazing farms are given in paragraph (iii.) hereinafter. 
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(ii) Grazing Homesteads. Lands opened for grazing selections are available for 
fifty-six days as grazing homesteads only, at the same rental, and for the same term of 
lease as for grazing farms. Personal residence is necessary for the first 5 years; there- 
after the lease is subject to the condition of occupation. 


Particulars of grazing homesteads are given in paragraph (iii.) hereinafter. 


(iii.) Grazing Farms, Homestead and Scrub Selections, 1901 to 1910. The following 
table shews the number of grazing farms, grazing homesteads, and scrub selections, for 
which applications were accepted during each year from 1901 to 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—GRAZING FARMS, HOMESTEAD AND SCRUB SELECTIONS, 
1901 to 1910. 


Grazing Farms. |Grazing Homesteads| Scrub Selections. Total. 


Year, ws —| a 

No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. - No. Area. 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
1901 Sean ame woe 47 | 290,785 19 48,450 313. | 1,710,518 
1902 wwe | BAO. 1,410,364 38 | 171,104 10 51,058 993 | 1,632,526 
19038 a eeet re OO. 709,183 2p) 123°026 6 5,423 | 137 | 887,632 
1904 ... | 150 | 1,944,072 21 | 176,435 1 200 72: | 1,420,707 
1905 a 210) 25738,882; 93.4 120;982 7 31,457 240 | 1,891,321 
1906 eel 262")! 2.067.275 56 | 404,499 3 9,562 .| 321 | 2,481,336 
1907 ....| 374 | 3,028,696 54 | 315,444 8 58,954 436 | 3,403,094 
1908 .»| 314 | 2,459,653 91 | 870,325 4 16,401 409 | 8,846,379 
1909 +. | 304 | 3,114,593 | 116 | 1,509,270 2 8,489 422 | 4,632,292 
1910 «.- | 182 | 1,406,087 | 243° | 2,477,743 12! 5,324 | 426 | 3,889,154 


1 The Land Act 1910, makes no provision for.the further selection of land as scrub selections. 


The average rent in 1910 was $d. per acre for grazing farms and 14d. per acre for 
grazing homesteads. 


Particulars of total areas held under leases and licenses are given in a later part of - 
this section. (See § 11.) 


(iv.) Occupation Licenses. Annual licenses are granted to occupy Crown lands which 
have been declared open for such occupation by notification in the Gazetle. The rent is 
as specified by the notification or as bid by the licensee, but the Minister may by notice 
before the 1st September in any year increase the rent. The total number of licenses in 
force at the end of the year 1910 was 1729 comprising an area of 59,117 square miles, 
the total rent being £27,799. Particulars of the area held under license for previous 
years are given in a later part of this section. (Seo § 11.) 


(v.) Special Leases. Jueases of any portion of land may be issued for a term not 
exceeding thirty years to any person for any manufacturing, industrial, business or 
recreation purposes. Leases for a similar term may be issued for any country lands 
reserved for public purposes and which are infested with noxious weeds. 

During the year 1910 there were 130 leases for special purposes granted, comprising 
an area of 6590 acres, the total annual rent being £472, and there were extant at theend 
of the year 475 such leases, reserving rents amounting to £2785 per annum. In addition, 
35 leases of reserves, aggregating 21,918 acres, were granted at rentals amounting to £198 per 
annum; the total number of these leases of reserves in force at the end of the year being 
105, reserving rents amounting to £452. Particulars of special leases for previous 
years are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


(vi.) Perpetual Lease Selections. land proclaimed to be open for agricultural farm 
selection (see § 6, 4, above) may also be opened for perpetual lease selection, and the latter 
mode may be conceded priority of application over the former. The rent for the first period 
of ten years of the lease is 14 per cent. on the proclaimed purchase price of the land for 
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agricultural farm selection. The rent for each succeeding period of ten years is deter- 
mined by the Land Court. Similar conditions of occupation and improvement as are 
prescribed for agricultural farms are attached to perpetual lease selections. 


(vii.) Special Licenses. Licenses to cut timber or to dig for any stone, gravel, earth, 
shells, or guano, may be issued. 


(viii.) Pastoral Leases. Wsxisting pastoral leases are now deemed to be held under 
the Land Act 1910. Lands open for selection as pastoral leases may be leased for a 
period not exceeding thirty years. The annual rent, per square mile, for the first ten 
years must be notified. If the value of the holding become enhanced by the develop- 
ment of public works in the neighbourhood, or by the occurrence of minerals on the 
holding, the rent may be redetermined. 


The following table shews the total areas of pastoral leases (including resumed parts) 
ozcupied under the various Acts at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1910, in- 
elusive :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PASTORAL LEASES OCCUPIED UNDER VARIOUS ACTS, 1901 to 1910. 


Area in Square Miles. 


Particulars. 
1901. | 1906. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
| 
7 | 

Pastoral Leases Act 1869 ae s+] 39,307 5,494 3,524 1,513 1,379 890 
Crown Lands Act 1884 . ue ...| 243,586 37,626 31,802 | 26,842 18,733 11,710 
Land Act 1897 ... S ...| 15,046 4,653 3,686 3,686 1,307 86 
Pastoral Leases Act 1900. 50,076 27,249 27,130 24,061 24,061 21,739 
Pastoral Holdings New Leases Act 1901.. — 129 339 349 347 500 
Land Act 1902... : — 209,824 235,597 | 258,975 | 280,960 | 305,924 
Total = a ...| 348,015 984,975 302,078 | 315,426 | 326,787 | 340,849 


The gross area held at the end of the year 1910 for purely pastoral purposes (under 
Occupation Licenses and Pastoral Leases) was 399,965 square miles, at rentals aggregat- 
ing £321,686 per annum. The area was 13,706 square miles greater than that for the 
previous year, and the rental was £10,352 greater. The average rent was 16s. 1d. per 
square mile, as against 16s. 14d. for the previous year. 


5. South Australia.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
which are issued in this State:—(i.) Perpetual leases; (ii.) miscellaneous leases; (iii.) 
grazing and cultivation leases; (iv.) reclaimed swamp leases; (v.) licenses for special 
purposes; (vi.) leases under the Pastoral Act 1904; and (vii.) leases with right of pur- 
chase. General information regarding applications for leases and agreements has been 
given aboye. (See § 6, 5.) Leases of lands in the Northern Territory are dealt with in the 
next succeeding part of this sub-section. 


(i.) Perpetual Leases. All surveyed Crown lands are available for perpetual lease. 
The land is vested in the lessee in perpetuity, and the rent is determined for each period 
of fourteen years, at least twelve months before the expiration of each such period. The 
rent of land suitable only for pastoral purposes is fixed at pastoral rates. All minerals are 
resérved to the Crown, and the Crown may resume any part of the land for the purposes 
of roads, mining, etc., on making compensation to the lessee. 


‘ 


(ii.) Miscellaneous Leases. Leases of Crown lands, not exceeding 640 acres in 


extent, may be’granted on such terms and conditions as the Governor may think fit to 
any bona-fide discoverer of any guano or other valuable substance or deposit (not in-~ 
cluding minerals). 
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The possession of wells and land contiguous thereto to the extent of one to five square 
miles may be resumed and leased by private contract or public auction. 

Leases of Crown lands for the purpose of obtaining guano, stone, clay, for sites for 
stores, inns and factories may be acquired for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, 
and of forest reserve lands for a term not exceeding forty-two years. 


(iii.) Grazing and Cultivation Leases. Every miscellaneous lease under any of the 
Crown Lands Acts for grazing and cultivation purposes, or grazing purposes only, is held 
to have been lawfully granted, and the power of resumption, if required for any purpose 
of public utility, is reserved to the Crown. 


(iv.) Reclaimed Swamp Lands. The rent of these lands may not be less than 4 per 
cent. per annum on the cost of reclaiming and the unimproved value of the land. For 
the first three years a part only of this rent need be paid. The maximum area is fifty 
aeres. (See also § 8, 6 iii. hereinafter.) 


(v.) Special Licenses. Licenses to remove timber, stone, guano, manure, shell or 
seaweed from Crown lands, and for fishermen’s residences and drying grounds, for manu- 
factures, slaughter-houses or saw mills, for depasturing stock, or other approved purposes 
for any term not exceeding a year, may be granted by the Commissioner or any person 
authorised by him on payment of a fee as fixed by regulation. 


(vi.) Leases wnder the Pastoral Act 1904. This Act deals with Crown lands which 
do not come within the scope of the Lands Acts. 


(a) General Provisions. The area, situation, term of rent, price to be paid for im- 
provements, and the cost of valuation of each block are published in the 
Gazette. The first year’s rent and the lease fee must be paid within one 
month after allotment. A lease does not entitle the holder to mine, or to 
remoye timber. The Commissioner may advance part of the cost of vermin- 
proof fencing: Blocks not exceeding 1000 square miles may be leased to 
charitable incorporated bodies for aboriginal reserves. 


(6) Terms and Conditions. Unless already improved up to £3, every lessee is re- 
quired to spend in improvements on the land a sum fixed by the Board, not 
exceeding ten shillings per mile per annum, until at least £3 per mile has 
been so expended. The term of the lease is from twenty-one to forty-two 
years. The rent is determined by the Board. 


(c) Resumption and Free Leases of Pastoral Lands. The lessee is entitled to 
compensation for land resumed from his run, or for loss or depreciation in 
value of his lease caused by such resumption, and for improvements. If 
water is discovered by any person on any run, an area from one to five 
square miles contiguous to the water may be resumed. If the lessee 
discover an artesian supply on his run ten miles distant from any other 
artesian supply, he is entitled to 100 square miles of land surrounding 
the well, rent free for ten years. 


Very little pastoral country was applied for or allotted during 1910, although 14,685 
square miles at low rentals, once stocked, have been open to application for some years. 
In addition there are available about 148,000 square miles of unoccupied country. The 
area of land held under pastoral leases is 130,607 square miles at an annual rent. of 
£24,595 and yearly instalments of purchase-money for improvements~ £12,806; also 
12,260 square miles are held on annual permits at a rental of £1086. 
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(vii.) Leases with Right of Purchase. Under the Crown Lands Act of 1888, now 
repealed by the Crown Lands Act 1903, and the Pastoral Act 1904, leases were granted 
with a right of purchase for a term of twenty-one years, containing a right of renewal for 
a further term of twenty-one years and a right of purchase, exercisable at any time after 
the first six years at a price of not less than five shillings an acre. The renewed leases 
are now governed by Part V. Division V. of the Act of 1903. 


(viii.) Area held wnder Lease; 1901 to 1910. ‘The following table shews the area held 
under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901, and from 1905 to 1910 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA (Proper).—AREA UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 1901-1910. 


Particulars, 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

y | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
Right of Purchase Leases | 5,639,519 | 4,898,422 | 4,724,954 | 4,579,418 | 4,424,814 4,232,009 | 3,697,423 
Perpetual Leases... ...| 7,115,782 110,573,154 |11,445,372 {12,568,576 | 13,269,290 | 14,088,293 | 14,789,305 
Pastoral Leases ... ... 68,916,125 |76,402,950 |76,685,510 |79,388,240 | &3,009,650 | 87,038,450 | 91,434,450 
Other Leases Kes ...| 3,905,729 | 2,273,383 | 2,113,718 | 1,985,866 | 1,812,959 | 1,513,032] 1,394,964 
Total held under Lease .../85,577,155 94,147,909 |94 ,969,5. 98,522,100] 102,516,713 |106,871,714 |111,316,142 


6. Northern Territory.—The system of land settlement in the Northern Territory is 
heing reorganised by the Commonwealth Government. The various types of leases and 
licenses current are as follows: —(i.) Agricultural leases; (ii.) pastoral leases; {iii.) 
special leases; (iv.) leases with right of purchase; (v.) tropical products leases; (vi.) 
leases for horsebreeding stations; and (vii.) licenses. (See § 2, 4, ii.) 


(i.) Area held wider Lease, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the total area 
held under lease at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1910:— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREAS HELD UNDER LEASE, 1901 to 1910. 


| | 


Particulars. 1901, 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

ROE Al? WIS epee Acres, | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Right of Purchase Reece, ee 1,067 2,397 2,771 2,931 5,224 667 
Pastoral Leases.. 4 ...(111,476.240 | 108,347,680 | 105,918,880 |102,123,040 | 95, 559,840 | 98,729,120 
Other Leases aa is -| 1,176,981 1,376,010 1,347,858 | 1,293,457 512,650 445,236 
Total Leased"... me .-,112,654,288 | 109,726,087 | 107,269,509 |103,419,428 | 96,077,714 | 99,175,023 


7. Western Australia——The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i.) Pastoral leases; (ii.) permits and licenses to eut timber ; (iii.) 
special leases ; and (iv.) licenses for quarrying. 

(i.) Pastoral Leases. Leases are granted for pastoral purposes throughout the State, 
but the lands leased may be thrown open to selection by the Crown at any time upon 
giving twelve months’ notice to the lessee. All pastoral leases expire on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1928. The smallest areas leased range from 3,000 to 50,000 acres according to the 
division, and the annual rents range from three shillings to twenty shillings for cach 
1000 acres. After the first two years the lease must be stocked to the extent of at least. 
10 head of sheep or one head of large stock for every 1000 acres comprised therein. On 
fulfilment of this condition, lessees on the Kimberley Division may obtain a reduction of 
one-half the rent. sh i 


' 
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(ii.) Permits and Licenses to*Cut Timber. The alienation of forests and timber 
lands is now regulated by the Lands Act Amendment Acts of 1904 and 1906. The 
Governor is authorised to declare any Crown Lands to be a State forest or timber 
reserve, and to grant to persons desirous of erecting saw-mills permits to cut timber in 
any State forest or timber reserves, or on any Crown land, upon certain conditions. 
Licenses may also be granted to hew and fell timber for-piles, poles, or baulks, subject 
to the payment by the licensee of royalties proportional to the measurement of the timber 
hewn or felled. The amount of all fees or royalties is fixed by the Governor. 


(iii.) Special Leases. Crown land may be leased for the purpose of obtaining guano 
or other manure, and for the collection of salt, for a term not exceeding twenty-five years: 
and for the purpose of procuring stone, earth, mineral water; the production of electricity, 
gas and water; the erection of inns, stores, bridges, and jetties, for a period not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years. 


(iv.) Licenses for Quarrying. Licenses are granted to any person to quarry and dig 
for any rock, soil, or other material, on any lands vested in the Crown, not being on a 
goldfield or in a mining district. 


(v.) Areas Held wnder Leases and Licenses, 1901 to 1911. The following table shews 
the number and area of leases and licenses issued during the year 1901, and from 1906 to 
OT a 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED, 1901 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906,* 1907.7 1908.+ 1909.1 1910.* 1911.7 

"Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Pastoral Leases... ... {19,909,251 |19,255,374 | 26,367,463 |16,161,172 | 9,787,020 |10,130,358 | 9,057,002 
Special Leases ras ca 149 2,805 13,727 71,900 12,498 6,212 3,112 
Leases in Reserves ... 324 1,000 75,640 152,050 31,376 327,020 174,007 


Timber Leases and Permits?| 109,630| 41,370 19,300 | 30,433] 38,500) 236.970] 68,430 
Residential Lots... Mclescse feral 199 21 1 3 6 4 


Total ... us ... 20,019,575 19,300,748 | 26,476,151 |16,415,556 | 9,869,397 |10,700,566 | 9,302,555 
Number Issued aos a 1,466 1,370 873 870 480 505 396 


1. For financial year ended the 30th June. 2. No timber leases granted since 1903. 


Particulars as to the total area occupied under leases and licenses are given in a later 
part of this section. (See § 11.) 


8. Tasmania.—The several forms of leases and licenses in this State are as follows: 
—(i.) Grazing leases; (ii.) miscellaneous leases; (iii.) timber licenses; and (iv.) occupa- 
tion licenses. 


(i.) Grazing Leases. Grazing leases of unoccupied country may :be offered at 
auction, but such runs are liable at any time to be sold or occupied by virtue of a license 
for other than pastoral purposes, and to be otherwise alienated and dealt with. The rent 
is payable in advance. The land may be resumed. by the Crown, which compensates the 
lessee for his improvements. 

(ii) Miscellaneous Leases. The Governor in Council may grant leases for a period 
not exceeding fourteen years of any land bordering upon a navigable river, or on the sea, 
if required for the purpose of constructing wharves, docks, jetties, or any other works of 
public utility, also for the purpose of constructing watercourses, or of erecting a manu- 
factory, mill, or such other work, or for constructing railways or tramways. 


\! 
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(iii.) Timber Licenses. Temporary licenses for a‘period not exceeding five years may 
be granted for the purpose of felling timber, or for removing gravel, clay, or stone, etc., 
on or from particular localities. 


(iv.) Occupation Licenses. Occupation licenses may be issued for a period not 
exceeding twelve months upon payment of a fee of five shillings. The licensee may 
occupy one quarter of an acre within any mining area. 

Residence land licenses for mining areas are granted on similar terms upon pay- 
ment of a fee of ten shillings, and business licenses upon payment of a fee of twenty 
shilhings. 


(v.) Area held under Leases and Licenses. The following ‘table shews the areas of 
Crown lands occupied under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 


1906 to 1910 :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ordinary Leased Land ra «| 1,280,6 1,117,311 | 1,145,823 | 1,235,823 | 1,173,823 | 1,176,900 
Tslands aes aie Eee -| 149,165 91,131 109,531 103,130 90,100 87,100 
Land Leased for Timber Re at 40,768 86,817 88,035 91,972 100,098 | 108,889 


Total ... act or ---| 1,470,621 | 1,295,259 | 1,343,389 | 1,430,925 | 1,364,021 | 1,372,889 


§ 8. Closer Settlement. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States, Acts have been passed authorising the Govern- 
ments to repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting them up into blocks of 
suitable size and throwing them open to settlement on easy terms and conditions. 
Special Acts have also been passed in several of the States authorising the establishment 
on particular lines of co-operative communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. 
Lands"may be acquired'‘either compulsorily or voluntarily in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

The following table gives particulars up to the latest available date of operations 
under the Closer Settlement Acts for each State and the whole Commonwealth :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED UP TO , 
30th JUNE, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. |Victoria.| Qld.|| |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Cwlth. 

Area acquired ... ...a@eres| 676.278 | 455,954 | 587,449 | 592,972 | 297.391 34,441 | 2,594,485 

Purchasing price ~ £| 2,525,717 | 3,177,831 | 1,490,489 | 1,732,618 | 262,302 98,142 | 9,287,099 
No. 1,316 2,708 2 1,588 + 137 


095 7,844* 
Farms, etc., allotted | acres 604,319 | 312,794 | 437,496 | 509,393 | 261,942 | 99,796 | 2,155'670 


* Exclusive of Western Australia. t+ Not available. || To 31st December, 1910. 


‘The following-table shews the areas of private lands acquired in each State for each 
financial year from 1901 to 1911 inclusive :— 


a 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS ACQUIRED, 1901 to 1911. 


aed oo N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land.* | S. Aust.* | W. Aust. |/Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
190s ash cae 28,553 | 132,760 de 46,624 | aaa 207 ,937 
1902i5 ee. 28 ae 33,655 | 266,925 |.156,481 55,489 | aa 512,500 
1903 ... sia Ee 33,662 | 286,952 | 156,481 72,372 | 549,467 
1904 ... a0 nee 33,662 | 308,605 | 174,963 | 181,283 ic 648,513 
190atHsS. soo BOC 36,516 | 308,605 | 214,752 | 148,614 salt 708,487 
EGO? see ...| 538,523 | 148,902 | 381,724 | 260,355 | 165,945 ate 1,010,449 
E9OT oo. ...| 142,403 | 207,775 | 409,563 | 326,576 | 170,881 | 18,3897 | 1,270,595 
1908 ... ...| 142,403 | 211,140 | 456,742 | 354,454 | 170,881 95,177 | 1,360,797 
1909 ... ...| 821,209 | 237,400 | 497,095 | 500,464 | 215,822 | 33,079§| 1,805,069 
EDLO® ce. ...| 461,723 | 348,829 | 497,095+| 527,5011|| 249,522 | 34,4416) 2,114,111 
IO AU I 285 ...| 676,278 | 455,954 | 537,4491| 592,972]|| 297,391 | 34,4488) 2,594,492 
| } } 


* Particulars are for calendar years. + Up to the 3lst December, 1909. { Up to 3lst December, 1910. 
|| To 30th June. 8 Including 4581 acres of Crown lands. 


2. Government Loans to Settlers.—For the purpose of promoting pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and similar pursuits, and with the object of assisting settlers in erecting buildings 
and carrying out improvements on their holdings, general systems have been established 
in all the States, under which financial aid is rendered to settlers by the State Govern- 
ments. These general systems are more particularly referred to in the section in this 
book dealing with “‘ Agriculture.’’ In many of the Closer Settlement and similar Acts, 
however, special provisions have been inserted with the object of lending money to settlers 
taking up land under these Acts, with which to build homes or effect improvements. 
The principal features of these provisions are referred to below. 


3. New South Wales.—Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1901 provision was made 
for the acquisition of private lands or of Crown lands held under lease, for the purpose of 
closer settlement. No power of compulsory resumption was conferred by the Act, which 
was consequently practically inoperative. Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1904, as 
amended in 1906, 1907, and 1909, and the Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910, the 
Government is empowered to resume private lands, either by agreement or by compulsory 
purchase, and to alienate them on favourable terms to persons who desire to settle 
and make homes for themselves and their families on the soil. The administration of 
the Closer Settlement Acts is in the hands of a Board. Land acquired under the Acts 
is subdivided into blocks or farms, and by notification in the Government Gazette is 
declared to be a settlement purchase area available for application. The Gazette notice 
also gives all ‘necessary information as to the class and character of the land, and the 
capital value, area, etc., of each block or farm. 


(i.) Closer Settlement Purchase. ~Under this tenure a settler may acquire the 
freehold of the land under a system of deferred payments. A deposit of 5 per-cent. of 
the notified value of the settlement purchase must be lodged with the application, and a 
similar amount by way of instalment, paid annually until the purchase-money, together 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., is paid off. Under this system the balance due to 
the Crown will be paid off in thirty-eight years, the holding then becoming a freehold. A 
condition of residence for ten years attaches to every settlement purchase. Under the 
amending/Act of 1909 postponement of the payment of instalments may be granted by 
the Minister, subject to the conditions (a) that additional improvements to the value of 
the amount postponed be made on the land within twelve months, and (b) that interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum be paid on the amount postponed. 


i 
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(ii.) Closer Settlement Annual Leases. Leases for areas not exceeding 320 acres may 
be obtained under the Closer Settlement Acts at a rent fixed by the Board. They may 
be renewed from year to year on payment of the yearly rent in advance. The land held 
under this form of lease may be applied for by the lessee as a settlement purchase. 


(iii.) Sales by Auction. Areas within closer settlement districts necessary for town- 
ship settlement may be set apart by notification in the Gazette. Allotments, each of 
which may not exceed half an acre in extent, within such areas may be sold by auction. 


(iv.) Private Sub-division. An important feature of the amending Act of 1909 is 
the power which is given to owners for private sub-division of lands which have been 
notified by proclamation for resumption. Upon the owner entering into an agreement 
with the Minister to sub-divide the land and to sell or lease in such areas and subject to 
such terms as may be agreed upon, the Minister is empowered to suspend the power of 
resumption for a period not exceeding two years. 


(v.) The Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910. Under this Act any three or more 
persons who are qualified to hold settlement purchases and who desire to purchase from 
the same owner any private lands may, upon entering into an agreement with the owner 
and subject to valuation by the Advisory Board and the Savings Bank Commissioners, 
acquire such lands through the Minister on Closer Settlement conditions. The maximum 
sum which may be advanced for the purposes of this Act may not exceed £1,000,000 in 
any financial year. 


(vi.) Areas Acquired and Disposed of, 1901 to 1911. Up to the 30th June, 1911, 
ten areas had been opened for settlement under the Closer Settlement Acts. 


The following statement gives particulars of the areas opened up to the 30th June, 


in each year from 1906 to 1911:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS, 1906 to 1911. 


Areas. Capital Values. 
sad eae * —|—— : 
is pre ir joining n | i Adjoinin, ; 
| ome Pie nrg Total. es a Grown Lande! Total. 
| Sere: = sa} 
Acres. Acres. Acres. £ £ £ 
1906 wat ba,020 13,166 } 66,689 137,795 24,589 162,384 
1907 as 142,403 © 95,702 168,115 438,490 37,178 475,668 
1908 oe! 142,403 25,719 168,122 438 ,362 37,192 475,554 
1909 vs 3215209 28,064 349,273 1,246,508 42,878 . | 1,289,386 
1910 Meat cOloe 83,045 544,768 1,624,858 147,977 1,772,835 
1911 ..-| , 591,880 86,127 677,957 2,297,194 148,749 2,445,943 


The. total area thus set apart has been divided into 1396 farms comprising 653,144 
acres, the remaining 24,802 acres being reserved for recreation areas, roads, stock routes, 
schools, etc. Up to the 30th June, 1911, 1316 of these farms had been ‘allotted. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act 1910 provides for the acquisition of 1,668,000 acres 
‘near Narrandera, in Riverina, for irrigation and other purposes in connection with the 
Burrinjuck Irrigation Scheme. 


The following table gtves particulars as to the disposal of the farms by closer settle- 
ment purchase for each year ended the 30th June, 1905 to 1911 :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT ‘ALLOTMENTS, 1905 to 1911. 


Farms Allotted by Board to Date. Tous) Smenns Toil Number ot 
Year, | respect of Applications 
Number, Area. Value. . Betiiomens yeoenen 

No. Acres. £ £ : No. 
1904-5 ee 49 18,568 56,235 | 2,817 50 
1905-6 oe 98 48 567 120,445 6,560 120 
1906-7 aga 320 154,922 470,787 | 24,698 551 
1907-8 an 326 157,649 475,554 31,793 558 
1908-9 ae 683 312,075 1,192,283 73,133 953 
1909-10 BAG 941 471,639 1,731,480 | 147,945 | 1,209 
1910-11 Seek WL SAG 604,319 PeADOLORo a ee0- 720, 9 1,328 


(vii.) Labowr Settlements. These settlements were founded by the Labour Settle- 
ments Acts 1893 and 1894, which have now been amended and repealed by the Labour 
Settlements Act 1902. Land may be set apart for lease for a period of 28 years as a 
labour settlement under the superintendence of a Board of Control. The functions 
of the Board of Control are to enrol members of the settlement ; to make regulations 
concerning the work to be done; to apportion the work among the members; and to 
distribute the wages and profits. The Minister is empowered to grant financial assis- 
tance to the Board of Control. 


(a) Settlements Established. Only two settlements had been established under the 
Act up to the 30th June, 1911. Particulars are given in the following 
statement :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF LABOUR SETTLEMENTS, 30th JUNE, 1911 


Population. Loans 
Date of Value of | Advanced 
Settlement. |Establish-| Area. ima ROYe: ee the 
ment. 4 ments. | Govern- 
estes Women. |Children.) Total. | ment. 
| 
Acres. F £ £ 
Bega ... «-| 1893, “1,360 26 30 90 146 3,11 2,420 
Wilberforce ...} 1893 435 10 9 32 51 1,280 2,480 
= ae 
Total a — 1,795 36 39 122 197 4,390 4,900 
1 


4, Victoria.—(i.) Closer Settlement Acts, 1904 to 1909. The Closer Settlement Acts 
(see § 2, p. 264, hereof) are administered by a Board consisting of three persons appointed 
by the Goyernor-in-Council, and intrusted with power to acquire, either compulsorily or 
by agreement, private lands in any part of the State for the purpose of Closer Settlement. 
The Board may dispose of all lands acquired, either Crown lands or repurchased lands, on 
conditional purchase leases either as (a) farm allotments not exceediag £2500 in yalue, 
(b) workmen’s homes allotments not exceeding £100 in value, and (c) agricultural 
labouters’ allotments not exceeding £200 in value. The price of the land must cover the 
cost of’the original purchase and the cost of all improvements. Land acquired by the 
Board may also be sold in small areas in fee simple as sites for churches, public halls, 
butter factories, creameries, or recreation reserves. 


The Board may approve of an agreement between an owner and one or more persons 
to purchase a farm or farms, not exceeding £2500 in value. On the property being 
acquired by the Board, the applicant obtains a lease under Closer Settlement conditions. 
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(a) Closer Settlement Leases. Eivery conditional purchase lease is for such a term 


of years as may be agreed upon by the lessee and the Board, and payment 
must be made with mterest at 44 per cent. per annum by sixty-three 
half-yearly instalments, or such lesser number as may be agreed upon. 
Under the amending Act of 1906 postponement of payment of instalments 
may be granted by the Board up to 60 per cent. of the value of improve- 
ments. The lessee must personally reside during eight months in each year 
on his allotment, and for six years he must carry out prescribed improve- 
ments. Thereafter he may, with permission, transfer, assign, mortgage or 
sublet his allotment. After twelve years, if all conditions have been fulfilled, 
a Crown grant will be issued. In the case of workmen’s homes allotments 
the land must be fenced within one year, and a dwelling-house to the value 
of at least £50 must be erected within the same time; within two years 
further improvements must be made to the value of at least £25. As regards 
agricultural labourers’ allotments, a dwelling-house to the value of at least 
£30 must be erected within one year, and within two years the allotment 
must be fenced. 


(b) Advances to Settlers. The Board may make advances for the purpose of 


(c) Lo 


fencing and building dwelling-houses, and is empowered to erect dwelling- 
houses, outbuildings, or improvements on any allotment at a cost not 
exceeding £250 for any one allotment. Any sum so expended is repayable 
by instalments extending over a prescribed period, not greater than twenty 
years. Provision has also been made for deferring payments in cases of 
hardship, as well as for advances (to the extent of 60 per cent. of the value 
of the improvements) to enable work to be carried on. Special advances 
may also be granted to purchase wire netting in rabbit-infested districts. 


ans to Mumierpalities. Under the Amendment Act of 1907 loans may be 
made out of the Closer Settlements Fund for the purpose of carrying out 
any road-making or other public works within the boundaries of an estate. 


(d) Areas acquired and made awailable for Closer Settlement,. 1901 to 1911. . The 


following statement shews the operations which have taken place in Vic- 
toria under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts, 1898 to 1910, up 
to the 30th June in each year from 1901 to 1911, inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 to 1911. 


Year ended 
30th June. 


Total Area 
Acquired 
by Government 
to Date. 


How Made Available for Settlement. 


Total Cost to 
Date 
Number of 
Applications 
Granted to Date. 
Total Receipts 
to Date. 
Repayments of 
rincipal to Date. 
Area Available 
for 
Settlement 


Farm 
Allotments. 
Homes 
Allotments. 
Agricultural 
Labourers’ 
Allotments. 
Town 
Allotments. 


Workmen's 


455,954 
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3,177,831 363,676 571 934,038 54,214 
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* Includes eight estates (97,315 acres) not yet made available for settlement. 
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(e) Areas Altenated and in Process of Alienation, 1901 to 1911. ‘The following 

table shews, so far as available, particulars of areas alienated absolutely and 

\in process of alienation on the 30th June, 1901, and from 1906 to 1911, 
inclusive :— 


VICTORIA._CLOSER SETTLEMENT. AREAS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1901 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1901, | 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. | 1911. 
Acres | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres | Acres. 
Alienated Absolutely— | 
\ Conditional Purchases (ae aie oh a 274 1,700 2,504 4,924 8,705 | 9,770 
Sold for cash, etc. aes zn 183 237 239 268 1,307 | 1,320} 1,382 
Total ... aN aa eel eet cos) 511} 1,939] 2,772} 6,231] 10,025} 11,152 
In Process of Alienation ... Ax eal) Syea 114,691 | 164,561 | 174,812 | 190,784 | 221,565 | 303,024 


(ii.) The Small Improved Holdings Act 1906. Under this Act, which has been 
repealed, 2822 acres at a cost of £53,568 allotted to 260 settlers were purchased close to 
towns where industrial employment could be obtained by the settlers. 

These settlements are now under the control of the Closer Settlement Board. 


{iii.) Village Communities. The settlement of land by Village Communities is now 
provided for in the Land Act 1901, but is not availed of to any extent. Certain un- 
alienated Crown lands were surveyed into allotments of one to twenty acres. The price 
is not less than twenty shillings an acre. Additional areas may be acquired by con- 
ditional purchase. The rent is a nominal one for 3 years... The total amount of 
monetary aid advanced up to the 30th June, 1911, was £67,379, of which sum the 
amount repaid to date was £37,236. After three years a lease may .be obtained. 


Particulars of areas in process of cultivation under the Act are given hereinafter, 
(See § 11, 3). 


On the 30th.June, 1911, there were 1199 settlers actually residing, and 150 not 
residing, but improving, making a total of 1349 in occupation. Including wives and 
children the total number in residence was 5500. At the same date the area under 
cultivation was 16,215 acres; thé value of live stock £76,544, and of improvement, 
£204,730. - 


5. Queensland.—Under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Act of 1906 private 
lands may be re-purchased by the Crown, either by agreement or compulsorily. 


(i.) Compulsory Acquisition. The owner of an estate in possession, the whole of 
which is proposed to be taken compulsorily, has the right to retain in one block, land of 
the value of £10,000 to £20,000 according to the value of the whole estate. The maxi- 
mum sum which may be expended on the acquisition of land for the purpose of closer 
settlement is £500,000 in any one year. 


(ii.) Disposal of Land. A sufficient part of the land acquired must be set apart for 
roads, public reserves, and townships, and the remainder is proclaimed open for selection 
as agricultural farms under the Land Act 1910, which repealed the Land Acts 1897 to 
1909; the term of the lease is 25 years. The rent to be paid for the first year is equal 
to £10 for every £100 of the purchasing price; and (no payment being required — 
during the second, third, or fourth years) an annual payment of £8 Qs. 7d. for 

every £100, continued from the fifth to the twenty-fifth year will, bs the end of the term, 
have paid off the principal sum together with interest. 
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(iii.) Areas Acquired and Selected, 1901 to 1910.—The operations under the Closer 
Settlement Acts resulted up to the end of the year 1910 in the acquisition by the Goyern- _ 
ment of twenty-seven estates, of a total area of 537,449 acres, at a total cost.of $1,490,489. 
The following table gives particulars of the operations under the above Acts at the end 
of each year from 1901 to 19190, inclusive :— 


QUEENSLAND.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 to 1910. 


, Total Amount 


re a 
| 
| 


Number of Total Area | Total Area 
Year. | Estates Acquired to of Purchase Selected to 
Acquired. Date. | Money. | Date. 
Acres. | & | Acres. 
1901 of 15 TB 2760" 4 1) 7885 /056), 1 ae 
1902 ae aa 19: 266,925 | 699,815 230,149 
1903 foe ae 20 286,952 790,445 | 253,096 
1904 ee 5) 21 | 308,605 877,058 | 277,939 
1905 ete ai 21 308,605 | 877,058 289,873 
1906 cs eat 24 | 381,724 968,844 | 301,908 
1907 aby! He 26 | 409,563 | 1,057,463 | 340,405 
1908 4 Be 07 | 456,742 | 1,908,013 |  364,3342 
1909 aes sae 27 | 497,095 | 1,349,251 | 409,3811 
1910 seer sat 27 537,449 | 1,490,489 4374961 
1 


1. In addition there were at the end of the year 1910, 10,821 acres sold at auction and 3129 acres 
retained by the Government for experimental farms and other sales. t 


The total area opened for selection up to the end of the year 1910 was 512,681 acres, 
of which 437,496 acres had been selected by 1798 selectors at a total purchasing price of 
£1,323,827. There remained 75,185 acres unselected or reserved. The total amount of 
rent paid up to the same date was £678,014, the amount in arrear being £9,045. Atthe 
end of the year 1910 there were 1798 selectors holding 1694 agricultural farms, 394 un- 
conditional selections, and two prickly pear infested selections. In addition, land and 
improvements to the value of £75,084 had been sold at auction. 


(iv.) The Special Ayricultwral Selections Acts 1901 to 1905. ‘These Acts were partly 
repealed by the Amending Act of 1909, which was in its turn repealed by the Land Act 
1910. | Under the last Act land may be set apart for members of bodies of selectors who 
desire to settle in the same locality. The terms and conditions are similar to those in 
force for single selectors. Hvery group selection shall. be subject to the condition of 
personal residence during the first five years of the term. 


“The Special Agricultural Selections. Act 1905 provides that financial aid may be 
granted to all or any of the members of a body of selectors of agricultural homesteads. 
Advances may also be made to each selector for a value not exceeding £80 for the PUEDE? 
of buying tools, rations, stock and poultry. 


The portions opened for ‘“‘ group settlement” in 1910 numbered 924, and comprised 
a gross area of 748,172 acres. Up to the end of that year 720 portions, comprising 
628,423 acres, valued at £343,406 had been applied for by members of the bodies of 
settlers for whom they were opened. The greater part of the remaining lots have since 
been selected. \ 


6. South Australia. Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Acts the Commissioner 
may repurchase land for the purposes of closer settlement at a cost not exceeding £600,000: 
in any two years. = 
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Reference has already been made to the provisions of the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Acts 1908, regarding the settlement of reclaimed lands. (See §7, 5 iv.) 


(i.) Disposal of Land. The Crown Lands Act Further Amendment Act 1910, 
enlarges the value of the blocks into which estates may be. subdivided for closer settle- 
ment purposes from £2000:to £5000 unimproved value. The purchase money with 
‘interest thereon at 4 per cent. per annum is payable in seventy half-yearly instalments, 
the first ten payments being interest only. 

For the firsf five years, umprovements to the value of £3 for every £100 of the pur- 
chase money must be yearly effected: 


(ii.) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shews the area’of land 
acquired by the Government in South Australia for the purposes of closer settlement 
and the manner in which the same has been disposed of under the provisions of the 
Crown Lands Acts:— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1902 to 1910. 


| 
‘ Agyee- | Total Area Leased as | Remainder 
a once ments with} Homestead Blocks. Peete Mis- Un- 
3 ae ha, Sd Covenants eater cellaneous Sold. occupied 
al Pe sick De ie to Right of | Perpetual ae ‘Leases. (including 
‘| Purchase. | Purchase. Lease. | Roads). 
Acres. Acres. Aeres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1902 156,481 = 2,717 3,073 90,128 309 | 403 59,851 ° 
1903 156,481 60,331 2,487 2,895 89,378 274 | 566 550 
1904 174,963 81,556 2,268 2,795 86,881 295 626 542 
1905 214,752 116,854 2,057 2,907 82,431 295 736 9,472 
1906 260,355 168,930 1,930 2,482 78,642 | 295 1,987 6,089 
1907 326,576 235,673 1,758 2,306 77,017 211 4,808 4,803 
1908 354,454 261,457 3,590 1,953 74,651 281 | 9,142 5,380 
1909 500,464 296,013 | 1,381 1,779 75,045 50,056 24,641 51,549 
1910 527,501 357,480 1,241 1,510: 62,386 | 40,077 35,266 29,541 


During the financial year 1910-11 four estates aggregating 71,686 acres were repur- 
chased. The total area repurchased at the 30th June, 1911, was 597,624 acres, the pur- 
chase money being £1,760,635. Of that area 509,393 acres had been allotted to 1587 
persons, the average area to each being 321 acres. - 


(iii.) Irrigation Areas. Under the Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Act 1908, 1909 
and 1910, special provisions are made for granting perpetual leases of reclaimed lands. 
Phe maximum area of irrigable or reclaimed land one person may hold in any irrigation 
area is 50 acres. Hach block is offered on perpetual lease, at a rent not less than a sum 
equivalent to 4 per cent. on the unimproved value of the land, plus the cost of reclaiming. 
For the first year only one-quarter of the fixed rent is payable, for the second year one- 
half, and for the third year three-quarters. 


(a) Irrigation Boards. Irrigation Boards, to whom advances of money may be 
made by the Commissioner for Crown Lands, may be constituted in irri- 
gation areas. 


(b) Government Loans to Settlers.. Under Part V. of the Act a fund is to be cons 
stituted, to be called the Lessees of Reclaimed Lands Loan Fund, consisting 
of moneys provided by Parliament, to be advanced to assist lessees to make 
improvements on their lands. The total amount owing by any lessee may 
not exceed £300. In cases of hardship the time may be extended by the 
Commissioner, the deferred payments carrying interest at 5 per cent. 

In January, 1910, the Waikerie village district was proclaimed an irrigation area. 
! 
» (iv.) Village Settlements. Out of the reserved lands the Commissioner is directed to 
set apart for the purpose of village settlement such land as he shall consider fit (a) for 
horticultural purposes, to be termed “‘ horticultural land;’’ (b) for agricultural purposes, 


) 
} 
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to be termed ‘‘commonage land;’’ and (c) land whereon any irrigation works are 
situated. Land so set apart is to be divided as follows :—Horticultural lands into blocks 
of as nearly as practicable equal unimproved value, and of about ten acres in extent; and 
the commonage lands into one or more blocks of such area as the Commissioner may 
determine, and the lands so set apart in each case form the district of the association. 
No person may hold more than two blocks. Commonage lands may only be leased to 
the association on perpetual lease, and all unleased horticultural blocks are under the 
control of the association. Hyvery member of each association must provide or contribute 
towards the maintenance and regulation of irrigation works and the care and cultivation 
of the commonage lands. 


As the Waikerie district has been proclaimed an irrigation area under the Irrigation 
and Reclaimed Lands Acts 1908 and 1909, and the settlers at both Ramco and Kingston 
have applied to be dealt with under the same Acts, this would leave only the Lyrup 
Village Settlement, which is in a better position, both financially and as regards popula- 
tion, than the others. 


(v.) Homestead Blocks. Aboriginal reservations, except those at Point McLeay or 
Point Pearce, and other suitable lands may be offered as homestead blocks on perpetual 
lease or lease with a right of purchase. Each block must not exceed £100 in value, and 
residence by a member of the family for at least nine months of every year is compulsory. 


There is now hardly any demand for homestead blocks, persons generally preferring 
small blocks of repurchased or Crown lands on ordinary conditions. . The system appears 
to be of value only in centres of population where work can be obtained, and within a 
reasonable distance of a school. 


(a) Advances to Blockholders, Advances up to £50 may be made by the Com- 
missioner to any homestead blockholder who has complied with the con- 
ditions of his lease or agreement, to assist in erecting permanent buildings 
on, the blocks, or other improvements. Advances must be repaid, with 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, by twenty equal instalments, commenc- 
ing twelve months from the date of advance. The Commissioner may, in 
case of hardship, extend the time of repayment, deferred payments bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. perannum. The total amount advanced up to the 
30th June, 1911, was £40,457, of which £37,468 had been repaid. 


(b) Particulars of Homestead Blocks. The total number of leases and agreements 
of which purchase had been completed to the 31st December, 1910, was 
1669, comprising 25,035 acres, at a purchase price of £56,240 or an average 
of £2 5s. per acre, the average of eBoy holding of which purchase was com- 
pleted being 15 acres. 


7. Western Australia.—Under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act 1909, which 
repealed and consolidated the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts 1896 to 1904, sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate £400,000 may be expended on the repurchase of Crown 
lands near the railways, suitable for immediate cultivation. 


(i.) Acquisition of Land by the Government. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Acts, a Land Purchase Board has been constituted. Advised by the 
report of the Board, the Minister, with the approval of the Governor, may make a con- 
tract for the acquisition of the land by surrender at the price fixed by the Board, or at 
any lesser price. 


(ii.) Sale of Repurchased Land. After reservation of part of the repurchased land 
for public purposes, the remainder is thrown open for selection. The maximum quantity 
held by one person must not exceed 1000 acres; in special cases 2000 acres. . 
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(iii.) Conditions of Sale to Selectors. The maximum selling. price of any re- 
purchased land is equal to 105 per cent. of the actual cost of the land plus the cost of any 
improyements made upon it. A lease for twenty years is issued at a rent, the half-yearly 
imstalments of which are to be at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. for each £100 of the selling price. 
Improvements must be made to the value of one-fifth of the purchase-money every two 
years of the first ten years of the lease. One-half of the land must be fenced within the 
first five years and the whole within ten years. Loans may be granted to selectors under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Bank Acts. 


(iv.) Areas Acquired and Selected, 1901 to 1911. The transactions conducted under 
the proyisions of the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts are shewn for each year since 1901 
in the subjoined table :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 to 1911.* 


Total Area Balance 
Area Se- Total z Total Re- 
Baar Total Area Total Ft apa eee a lected Area oc- es e| venue 

* | Acquired. | Purchase- ete coe fox during the} cupied to for | received 

money. ‘ Selection. Year. Date. Belsction. | to Date. 
Acres. £ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. £& 

1901... 46,624 52,764 1,459 45,165 4,295 37,235 7,929 14,451 
1902. ... 55,489 60,514 1,712 53,727 11,540 48,616 5,111. 23,538 
1903... 72,372 73,395 2,665 69,707 16,232 65,368 4,339 29,815 
1904* ... 131,283 82,580 4,734 126,549 42,305 105,106 21,443 37,371 
1905-6 * 165,945 100,811 9,009 156,936 24,933 139,553 17,383 52,445 
1906-7 ... 170,881 109,373 8,624 162,257 11,673 147,817 9,504 65,420 
1907-8... 170,881 109,373 8,652 162,229 8,201 155,436 6,793 82,030 
1908-9... 215,822 131,373 11,142 204,680 80,950 189,520 15,531 94,438 
1909-10 249,522 158,041 10,757 228,823, 25,134 213,416 15,407 111,125 
1910-11 297,391 262,302 14,876 282,515 50,032 261,942, 20,573 129,386. 


* Since the year 1904 the figures are given as up to the 30th June instead of the 31st Decem- 
ber; 1905 figures are therefore omitted. 


On the 30th June, 1911, the total expenditure, exclusive of purchase-money but 
including interest, was £58,378, which left a balance of £71,008. At the same date the 
amount invested as sinking fund was £72,300. During the year 1910-11 two properties, 
namely those at Avondale and Bowes, having a total area of 47,868 acres, were thrown 
open to settlement. 


(v.) Working Men’s Blocks. Any person not already holding land within the State 
is entitled to obtain a lease of lands which have been surveyed and thrown open for 
selection. as working men’s blocks. The maximum area that may be selected by one 
person is, if within any town or goldfield, half an acre, or five acres elsewhere. The 
price is not less than twenty shillings per acre, payable in ten years by half-yearly instal- 
ments. Residence and improvement conditions must be fulfilled. At the expiration of 
the lease, or at any time after five years from the date of the commencement of the 
lease, upon compliance with all conditions and. upon payment of the full purchase- 
money and fee, a Crown grant will be issued. No person who has once held a working- 
man’s block is allowed to select another, except under very special circumstances. 


The following table shews the number and area of accepted applications for working 
men’s blocks during each year, as well as the total number and area in existence at the 
end of the year 1901 and for each year from 1905 to 1911, inclusive :— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING MEN’S BLOCKS, 1901 to 1911 


Year ... si 1901. | 1905. | 1906." | 1907." | 1908." | 1909." | 1910.1 | 1911.* 


NUMBER AND AREA OF ACCEPTED APPLICATIONS DURING YEAR. 


Number 2 45 37 201 91 88 129 53 


Area in Acres 6 106 104 149 | 131 189 148 99 


NUMBER AND AREA OF BLOCKS OCCUPIED 4T END OF YEAR. 


Number 7 211 229 401 387 408 440 388 
Area in Acres 31 333 | 393 | 489 | 587 667 yAaks) 722 


1. For financial year ended 30th June. 


During the years 1907 to 1911 residential blocks on the goldfields were made 
available as workingmen’s blocks, instead of under residential lease, as before. 


8. Tasmania.—The principles of closer settlement were not introduced into Tasmania 
until the Closer Settlement Act of 1906 was passed. Under this Act, which was amended 
in 1908, power is given to the Minister for Lands, on the recommendation of the Closer 
Settlement Board, to purchase by agreement private land in any part of Tasmania for the 
purpose of closer settlement, and also to deal withand dispose of any unoccupied Crown land 
for the same purpose. 


(i.) Disposal of Land. Lands so bought under the Act are subdivided into farm 
allotments of a suitable size—not exceeding £1500 in value—and are disposed of by way 
of lease for ninety-nine years. The rental is determined by the Board at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent. per annum on the capital value of the land. Any lessee who has 
fulfilled the conditions under the Act may, after the expiration of ten years of the term 
of the lease, purchase the land leased to him. Under the Amendment Act of 1908 the 
Minister is authorised to lease any allotment of land exceeding £1500, but not exceeding ~ 
£4000 in value, exclusive of buildings. 


A lessee must improve his holding to a value equal to 24 per cent. on the capital value 
of the land in each of the first ten years of the term of his lease, and he must, within two 
years of the date of the lease, personally reside on his allotment during at least eight 
months of each of the following nine years. _ 


(ii.) Advances to Settlers. The total advance by the Government in aid of the cost 
of effecting improvements to any one lessee must not exceed one-fifth of the capital value 
of such lessee allotment, and must not exceed pound for pound the sum expended by him 
in fencing and building. Such advances must be repaid, together with interest at 5 per 
Gent., in equal half-yearly instalments. 


(iii.) Special Sales. The fee-simple of land acquired may be disposed of by sale on 
. the recommendation of the Board as sites for churches, public halls, dairy factories, fruit- 
preserving factories, mills, or creameries. The area sold may not exceed one acre in the 
case of a church or public hall, or five acres in other cases. 


4 
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(iv.) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1911, six areas, viz., 


Cheshunt, Mount Pleasant, Forester, Isandula, Brinktop and Frogmore had been opened 
up for closer settlement, Particulars are given in the following statement :— 


TASMANIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1907 to 1911. 


: Number of Number of Area Rental of : ‘ 

Year. Farms made Farms of Farms Farms Total Area 

Available. Allotted. Allotted. Allottea. | Purchased. 
Acres. £ | Acres. 
1907 Ae A | 61 54 | 10,365 1,923 | 13,397 
1908 oe ar 28 | 26° 8,191 634 | 11,780 
1909 xe os 49 45 O,LLT. 789 7,902 
1910 cy ches 9 15 1,872 539 1,362 

1911 aes Ba Sate ats eee mee | ae 

Total ... mee 147 140 99,545 3,885 | 34,441 


The total purchase-money paid by the Government up to the 30th June, 1911, was 
£98,142. : 


§ 9. Occupation of Crown Lands under Leases and Licenses 


Issued by Mines Departments. 


1. Introduction.—Leases and licenses for the occupation of Crown lands for mining 
and other purposes are issued by the Mines Departments in all the States. Such leases 
and licenses may be issued with respect to all Crown lands, whether otherwise unoccupied 
or whether occupied also under leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. 
Certain Crown lands,-such-as reserves, etc,, are, however, subject to special conditions. 


(i.) Mining on Private Lands. Certain of the Crown lands of the several States 
have been alienated from time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold 
and other minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands have been 
alienated without such reservation, but as the mineral gold does not pass from the Crown 
unless by express conveyance, it has remained the property of the State on all alienated 
lands. All lands alienated or in process of alienation are open to mining for gold; but to 
mining for other minerals, those lands only are open in respect of which the rights are 
reserved in the grants. There are, however, generally certain reservations, such as those 
with reference to town or village lands and lands which haye been built on or are used for 
special purposes. The working of minerals on: private lands is regulated in the several 
States either by special Acts or by special provisions of the Acts relating to mining. 


(ii.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Total Areas of Crown Lands Occupied, 1901 to 
1910. The following tables shew the total areas of Crown lands for which leases and 
licenses for mining purposes were issued in each State during each year from 1901 to 
1910 inclusive, and also the total areas of Crown lands occupied for mining purposes at 
the end of each year during the same period :— 
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CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENSES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1901 to 1910, 


Particulars, | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Qid.? |S. Aust.*/ W. Aust.| Tas. | Cwlth. 
| \ 
AREAS FOR WHICH LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED. 

| Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, _Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 ope .--| 50,349 55,698 | 938,985] 37,593| 18,125] 255,750 
1902 ae ---| 46,017 | 58,376 69,172 | 84,488 | 54,473} 18,9382) 326,458 
1903 see ..-| 40,111) 46,909 | 81,970 | 762,225 | 75,012| 11,918 |1,018,145 
1904 nak ...| 34,308 | 38,287 40,876 | 100,600 | 49,646] 11,859] 275,576 
1905 ve ...| 64,593] 45,845; 17,373 | 102,154 | 55,757 8,964 | 294,686 
1906 dex ...| 27,164| 84,720} 25,4901170,260| 41,443) 19,415] 868,492 
1907 aie ...| 96,159] 67,048 | 25,333 | 186,312 | 51,514) 31,255) 407,621 
1908 sy of 81,418 | 42,716 35,834 | 69,202} 57,093!) 20,546] 306,809 
1909 oF ...| 72,696) 36,114) 48,591) 49,185) 55,183] 20,414) 277,083 
1910 re at 81,674 | 38,655 | 41,687 | 216,273 | 87,429 | 24,173] 489,891 

eR ae VIR eae Pa ale: ; 

TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR. 

| ] i 
1901 at .--| 184,209 124,182 | 14,140| 66,682} 50,362) 389,575 
1902 Av .«.| 181,690 o 143,861 | 103,334 | 115,703 | 47,692 | 542,280 
1903 aes «| 127,514 Wa) 163,792 | 793,583 | 122,919} 45,298 |1,233,106 
1904 ee .»+| 124,773 as 111,180 | 180,281 | 111,439 | , 44,341 | 582,014 
1905 a ...| 147,074 | Be 102,952 | 128,045 | 116,390} 45,075 | 539,536 
1906 ane -».| 184,723 = 112,013 | 213,492 | 100,670 | 53,122} 624,020 
1907 Oo -»-| 188,916 ° 123,321 | 170,204 | 117,861) 79,163} 673,965 
1908 See .»-| 218,931 A 140,735 | 100,387 | 180,970 | 56,693} 647,716 
1909 moo ...| 236,265 147,010; 84,293 | 128,129} 55,819} 651,516 
1910 coe ...| 235,235 | 136,710 | 164,737 | 197,714 | 164,968 | 57,908} 957,267 


1. Including private lands, leases, and water right licenses only. 2. Exclusive of lands held 
under miners’ rights only, amounting in 1908 to approximately 27,500 acres. 3. Exclusive of, 
miners’ rights. 4. Excluding Victoria, except for 1910. 


The increase in the area held during 1903 is due to the unusually large number of 
search licenses issued in South Australia during the year, no less than 466 being regis- 
tered with areas varying from 640 to 3200 acres each. 


2. New South Walés. Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1906 and the regu- 
lations made thereunder, Crown lands may be occupied for mining or other purposes by 
virtue of (i.) miners’ rights ; (ii.) business licenses ; (iii.) authorities to prospect ; or (iv.) 
leases. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. A miner’s right may be issued for any term not less than six 
months and not exceeding twenty years from the date of issue, at a fee calculated at the 
rate of two shillings and sixpence for every half-year of the term. The holder is entitled 
to take possession of and exclusively occupy for mining purposes Crown lands not expressly 
exempted from such occupation. Areas so occupied are styled tenements, which are 
divided into nine classes, viz. :—(a) prospecting areas; (b) dams or reservoirs ; (c) roads ; 
(d) claims; (e) races; (f) machinery areas; (g) tramways; (h) water rights; and 
(i) tunnel sites. Any holder of a miner’s right may occupy one tenement of any or each 
of the foregoing classes, but for every additional tenement of the same class he must hold . 
and additional miner’s right. The holder of a miner’s right may, in addition to the 
above, occupy a residence area not exceeding one-quarter acre within the boundaries of a 
town or village, or two acres outside such boundaries. 


(ii.) Business Licenses. A business license may be issued for any term not less than 
six months and not exceeding twenty years ata fee calculated at the rate of ten shillings 
for every half-year of the term. It entitles the holder to occupy as a business area not 
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more than one-quarter acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or one acre out- 
side such boundaries. 


(iii.) Awthorities to Prospect. Under the Mining Act 1906, the Minister for Mines 
may grant to the holder of a miner’s right an authority to prospect upon any area of 
Crown lands, whether exempted from ordinary occupation under a miner’s right or not. 
These authorities are protective titles during prospecting operations only, and do not 
authorise mining. 


, 


(iv.) Leases. The Governor may grant leases of Crown lands for (a) mining, 
(b) mining purposes, or (c) dredging. 


(a) Mining Leases. These leases may be either gold-mining leases, for which the 
rental is at the rate of five shillings per acre per annum, the maximum 
area which may be demised being twenty-five acres; mineral leases (other 
than coal or shale), for which the rental is at the rate of five shilling per 
acre per annum, the maximum area being eighty acres ; coal or shale leases, 
for which the rental is at the rate of one shilling per acre per annum, with 
a royalty of sixpence per ton on all shale or large coal, and threepence per 
ton on all small coal raised, the maximum area being 640 acres. Special 
leases may be granted for gold or minerals, other than shale or coal, if by 
reason of unusual circumstances the Minister is of the opinion that it is 
necessary that an area in excess of the limit prescribed for ordinary leases 
should be leased. 


(b) Leases for Mining Purposes are granted for the surface of the land and toa 
limited depth below the surface. Such leases do not authorise mining on 
the land, but are for such purposes as the construction of dams and 
reseryoirs, tramways, buildings, and machinery. 


(c) Dredging Leases may be granted for the purpose of mining for gold or any 
other mineral by dredging, pumping, sluicing, etc., on any Crown lands 
forming the bed of any river or other suitable land. The rent is two 
shillings and sixpence per acre per annum, and a royalty of 1 per cent. on 
the value of all gold and other minerals won must be paid to the Crown. 
Labour and capital expenditure conditions are attached to dredging leases. 


(v.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1910. The following table gives 
particulars of leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during 
the year 1910:— 4 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—LEASES AND LICENSES 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1910. 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. Area. 
| : | 

‘ To mine for— Acres. 
Leases— | Mining Act 1874 & amending Acts Minerals other than coal cee 40 
oa 3 a re Coal ... ‘ ea 1,280 
| Mining Act 1906 ... ei sa Gold fa 4,853 
a a Pee 204 Eh Minerals other than coal ae 8,380. 
‘ s) Fi _ a Sip CORN Gy vaca See 6,462 
A ens a ey ... |, Leases (mining pur poses) Ses 662 
Gold & Mineral Dredging Act 1899 Gold ae 32 

- Re ey im | Minerals other than gold ae ree 
Mining Act 1906 (Dredging) es Gold. SP 1,527 
iw Minerals other than gold LY 331 

Licenses— Mining Act 1874 (section 28) Coal and shale... a 

Other forms of | Mining Act 1874 & pmontioe Acts. Sites for dams, machinery, ete. ie 
oecupancy— Mining Act 1906 . Authorities to prospect.. & 8,107 

i 

Tota! ... on se —_ 31,674 
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It may be remarked that the Mining Act 1874, has now been repealed, so that no 
further authorities will be issued under that Act. ; 


(vi.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied, 1901 to 1910.—The following table 
gives particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were issued by 
the Mines Department during each year, and of the total areas of Crown lands occupied 
under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 eRe from 1906 to 1910, in- 
elusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—LEASES AND LICENSES 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 TO 1910. 


y s rhs) { re | l l 
Purposes for which Issued 2 by | ~ 
oni Ocouplede 1901. | 1905. . 1906. | 1907. ! 1908. 1909. 1910. 


LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED 


Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Gold mining ... a4 2,272 | 1,664) 1,776 | 1,468 \° 4,181 5,243 6,412 


Mining for other minerals) 47,990 | 62,844 | 25,018 | 93,796 | 37,237 | 41,008 | 16,493 

Authorities to prospect... : a Rie as : : | 38,890 | 25,481 8,107 

For other purposes fre 87 | 85 | 370 | 900 1,160 964 662 
Diet Sie wert) ee aE 

Total .--| 50,349 | 64,593 | 27,164 . 96,159 | 81,418 | 72,696 | 31,674 


| 
| 


TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED. 


Gold mining .. 942 . 5,754 5,963 5,669 | 11,456 | 16,079 | 18,917 
Mining for other minersis8 85 [1401555 |127,749 |176,558 |192,178 |190,153 | 199,497 
Authorities to prospect .. F as Lal knee eae | 18,239 | 28,987 | 12,441 
For other purposes ‘4 382| 765 | 1,011 | 1,689 | 2,058 | 1,746 | 

| | le 
| | 


4,380 


Total 184,200 147,074. (134,723 (183,916 |218,931 236,265 | 235,235. 
/ . 


3. Victoria.—Leases of Crown lands for mining and auxiliary purposes in this State 
are issued by the department of Mines and Forests under the Mines Act 1890 to 1907. 
Miners’ rights are issued by the Treasury under the authority of the same Acts. 


(i.) Mining Leases. These are of three kinds—(a) Gold-mining leases ; (b) mineral 
leases ; and (c) dredging leases. (a) Gold-mining Leases are granted for a term of fifteen 


years in such areas as the Minister may recommend. The annual rent is two shillings 


and sixpence an acre. (b) Mineral Leases are granted for a term of 15 years, the maxi- 
mum area being 640 acres. The annual rent varies from one shilling to £1 per acre. (c) 
Dredging Leases are issued upon the recommendation: of the Sludge Abatement Board 
and on the approyal of the Minister. The annual rent is five shillings an acre. 


(ii.) Special Licenses. Special licenses are also granted by the Department of Mines 
and Forests. (a) Searching Licenses are granted to search for minerals over Crown lands 
for a term of three months at a minimum rent of £1. (b) Tailings Licenses are issued 
over tailings, which have become the property of the Crown, for a term of five years at 
a rent of one penny per 100 cubic yards, the minimum rent being ten shillings. (c) 

- Water-right Licenses are issued, to divert water by cutting races, etc., over Crown lands, 
for a term of fifteen years, at a rent fixed according to the length of race, the quantity 
of water diverted, and the size of the reservoir. 


(iii.) Miners’ Rights, Business Licenses, and Residence Areas. Miners’ rights are 
issued by the Treasury Department upon payment of a fee of two shillings and sixpence, 


-_——-:. 
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and are available for a period of twelye months. The holder is entitled to take posses- 
sion for mining purposes of Crown lands, not otherwise exempted, in any mining district. 
Upon registration and payment of the prescribed fees, the holder of a miner’s right may 
occupy not more than one acre of Crown lands on any goldfield as a business or residence 
area. 

Licenses of auriferous lands not for mining purposes may be issued by the Lands 
Department, (§ 7, 3 iv.) 


(iv.) Leases and Licenses Isswed and Areas Occupied for Mining. Particulars of 
leases and licenses for mining purposes of Crown lands alone are not available, the 
official returns including also private lands. During the year 1910 the number of mining 
leases, licenses, etc., issued was 450, covering an area of 38,655 acres; the rent, fees, 
etc., received amounted to £2219. No particulars are available as to the total area of 
either Crown or private lands occupied for mining purposes. 


4. Queensland.—The occupation of the Crown lands for mining purposes in this 
State is regulated by the Mining Acts 1898 to 1902: Under these Acts the Department 
of Mines is authorised to issue—(i.) Miners’ rights; (ii.) miming leases; ({iii.) coal- 
mining leases and licenses; and (iy.) miners’ homestead leases. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. The foundation of title under a miner’s right is prior 
appropriation, and the permanency of any such title depends upon compliance by the 
occupier with certain prescribed conditions of use and working. The ground occupied 
under a miner’s right is known as a‘‘ claim,” which term may include an area taken 
up for purposes auxiliary to the actual operation of mining, such as machine areas. 
Water rights and residence areas do not come within the definition of ‘‘claim,” being 
licenses which may be granted or refused. The forfeiture of a claim on account of non- 
complance with the prescribed conditions may be decreed by the Warden on the appli- 
cation of any holder of a miner’s right. The forfeiture of water rights or of residence 
areas may be declared only by the Crown, who alone can challenge the title of the 
occupier. 


(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are divided into two classes—(a) Gold-mining 
leases, and (6) mineral leases. Both classes contain certain covenants as to rent, the 
employment of labour and other matters. Special leases may be granted for auxiliary 
purposes, such as constructing tramways, erecting buildings, cutting-water-races, etc. 
(a) Gold-muving Leases. The maximum area is fifty acres, the term twenty-one years, 
renewable for a further term of hke duration, and the annual rent is £1 an acre. 
(b) Mineral Leases. The maximum area is 160 acres (except for coal, as mentioned here- 
imafter), the term twenty-one years, renewable for a like period, and the annual rent is 
ten shillings an acre. ! 


(iii.) Coal-miming Leases and Licenses. Mineral leases for coal may be granted for a 
term of twenty-one years at an annual rent of sixpence an acre, together with a royalty 
of threepence per ton of coal raised during the first ten years of the lease and of sixpence 


_ per ton during the remainder of the term. Special concessions may be granted to dis- 


coyerers of payable seams of coal. Licenses to occupy not more than 640 acres may be 
granted to any person desiring to prospect Crown lands for coal upon payment of sixpence 
for every acre comprised in the application. 


(iv.) Miners’ Homestead Leases. These leases are issued to holders of miners’ rights 
who reside on gold or mineral fields, for the purpose of residence or carrying on business, 
and range in area from one to eighty acres, in accordance with the proximity to a pro- 
claimed township. The rent ranges from sixpence to five shillings an acre. In the case 
of homesteads situated outside the limits of a township, after thirty years’ rent has been 
paid the rent ceases to bé payable, and in lieu thereof the rent shall be one shilling, if 
demanded. 
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(v.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1910. The subjoined table gives 
particulars of the leases and licenses of Crown lands issued for mining purposes during 
the year 1910:— 


QUEENSLAND.—MINING LEASES AND LICENSES, 1910. 


Miners’ | Coal Pros-|Miscellane- 
Mining Leases. [Homestead| pecting | ous Rights 
Leases. | Licenses. |& Licenses, 


Lease or 
License. 


Purpose for|To mine|To mine|Tramways| Buildings |Residence,| To pros-|Mining, 


which issued for gold | for min- and ma-| business,| pect for} residence, 
erals other chinery. | etc. coal etc. 
than gold 
Area in acres... 1,306 3,003 29 63 5,697 31,579 *25,000 


* Approximate. : 
(vi.) Particulars of Areas Occupied, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the 
areas for which leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the 
total area occupied at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive. 
The particulars given are exclusive of miners’ rights. 


QUEENSLAND.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
* LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED DURING YEAR. 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. 

Gold mining is, - seal] £28,051 2,207 2,333 1,800 1,668 1,306 
Mining for other minerals -..| 7,142] 10,998| 7,598] 5,004] 2,878) 3,105 
For other purposes ae ..-| 44,975 | 12,285 | 15,402 | 29,030 39,045 | 37,276 

% 
Total Sag ae ‘.-| 50,6984) 25,490] 255333 35,834 | 43,591 | 41,687 


*TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR. 


Gold mining fe ; ...| 11,296 | 10,067 10,562 8,860] 8,590} 8,082 
Mining for other minerals ...| 28,113 | 28,897 | 38,021 | 27,691 | 20,292 | 25,188 
For other purposes | see ...| 89,773 | 78,049 | 79,7388 |104,184 |118,128 |131,467 

Total ee an ...,124,182 |112,013 |123,321 |140,735 |147,010 |164,737 


* Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only. 


5. South Australia.—In this State leases and licenses for mining purposes are issued 
by the Department of Mines under the authority of the Mining Act 1893, as amended in 
1900. Under these Acts mining and prospecting are permitted in virtue of (i.) miners’ 
rights ; (ii.) mining leases ; (iii.) coal or oil leases ; and (iv.) miscellaneous leases, and in 
addition occupation of Crown lands is permitted by virtue of (v.) business claims, and 
(vi.) occupation licenses. . 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. These rights are issued for a period of one year upon payment 
of five shillings. The holder is authorised to prospect for any mineral or oil, and to peg 
eut a claim in the prescribed manner on any Crown lands. Under the Amendment Act 
of 1900, special licenses to search, on specific mineral lands nob exceeding five square 
miles in extent, may be granted for (a) precious stones; (b) mineral phosphates ; (c) oil; 
and (d) rare metals, minerals, and earths, the mining for which has not proved payable 
in any portion of the State. . 

(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are of two classes—(a) Gold leases and (6) mineral 
leases. (a) Gold Leases may be issued for a term not exceeding forty-two years to holders 
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of miners’ rights at an annual rent of one shilling an acre. The maximum area which 
may be so leased is twenty acres. (b) Mineral Leases may be issued to holders of miners’ 
rights for lands not comprised in a goldfield. The area leased may not exceed forty acres, 
nor the term forty-two years. The annual rent is one shilling an acre, together with a 
royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits. 

-(iii.) Coal or Oil Leases. These leases are issued to holders of miners’ rights for 
Crown lands not comprised in goldfields. The maximum area is 640 acres, and the 
maximum term forty-two years. The rent and conditions are as prescribed. In addition 
to the rent a royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits must be paid. 

(iv.) Miscellaneous Leases. Leases for any term not exceeding forty-two years may 
be granted to holders of miners’ rights on the prescribed terms and conditions (a) for 
manufacturing or obtaining salt or gypsum; (bd) as sites for smelting or mining works. 
The maximum area, if the land leased is on a water frontage, is twenty-one acres. A 
royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits must be paid. 

(v.) Business Claims. Business licenses are granted on payment at the rate of ten 
shillings for six months, entitling the holder to peg out and occupy for business and resi- 
dential purposes a claim not exceeding a quarter of an acre in extent, if within a town- 
ship, or one acre on other lands. 

(vi.) Occupation Licenses. Licenses are granted authorising the holder to occupy, 
for purposes of residence and cultivation, any Crown lands not exceeding half an acre in 
extent for a term of fourteen years at an annual rent not exceeding two shillings an acre. 

(vii.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses, 1910. The following table gives particulars of 
leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during the year 1910 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA,—LEASES AND LICENSES. 
ISSUED BY THE MINES DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1910. 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. Area. 
Acres. 
F To mine for— 
Leases ... ...| Mining Act 1893... ads «| Goldand other metals and miner’ls 17 
Mineral claims me ” rato here ine way . . 5 4,407 
Lieenses ...| Mining Act Amendment Act 1900 | To search ‘for precious stones, 
mineral phosphates, oil, rare 
metals, minerals, and earths, the 
mining for which has not proved 
Other forms of payable in any portion of the State| 196,300 
7 oecupancy ...| Mining Act 1893... oe bys — 14,789 


Total ne aaa — 216,273 


(viii.) Leases and Licenses Isswed and Areas Occupied, 1901 to 1910. The following 
table gives particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were 
issued by the Mines Department during each year, and of the total area of Crown lands 
occupied under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 
te 1910 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 
ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 TO 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
\ 


LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED.* ° "| 


Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


1,377 | 1,380 370 306 334 145 


Gold mining... 


Mining for other minerals _ ...| 92.587 [168,875 |135,897 | 68,896 | 48,799 |216,198 
For other purposes a8 Sas Dili 5 45 ies 2 28 
Total ee es ...| 93,985 [170,260 |136,312 | 69,202 | 49,135 |216,973 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES—(Continued.) 


Particulars. 1901, 1906. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED.* 


Gold mining ss. pete 
Mining for other minerals 
For other purposes : 


14,140 | 10,171| 7,952] 2,490| 2,374] 1,353 
...  |208,321 |162,113 | 97,780 | 81,911 {196,256 
in 139 117 108| 105 


i 


Total eee os ...| 14,140 |213,492 |170,204 |100,387 | 84,293 |197,714 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


The following table shews the total area occupied (exclusive of miners’ rights) at the 
end of the year 1910, classified according to the nature of the holding :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—TOTAL AREA HELD UNDER MINING ACTS, 1910. 


Nature of Holding. | Number. | Area. Nature of Holding. Number. Area. 
F ‘ | | Acres. Acres. 
Minera] leases eect 298 1 T4,5999 Search licenses ...| 189 [144,460 
Gold leases woah 70 1,304 Coal and oil claims... 30 | 19,220 
Gold dredging leases na ior 34 || Gold claims ... Ai 6 15 
Miscellaneous leases ...| 41 7,584 |} 
Mineral claims 1 801° | 9,998 pe age am 
Occupation licenses .... 210 105 | Total ... ...| 1,091 |197,714 


6. Western Australia.—The issue of leases and licenses by the Mines Department is 
regulated by the Mining Act 1904. Under this Act Crown lands may be occupied by 
virtue of (i.) Miners’ rights; (ii.) mining leases; and (iii.) miners’ homestead leases. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. Any holder of a miner’s right may take up and occupy ground, 
subject to the approval of the Warden, for the following purposes :—Prospecting for any 
minerals; claims, water rights, residence and business areas, and machinery, tailings, 
washing, or market garden areas. Lands may be occupied by the holder of a miner’s 
right for the purpose of mining for alluvial gold without registration, the only restriction 
being that the occupier must peg out his holding according to the prescribed regulations. 


(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are granted for mining and auxiliary purposes, » 


and are of three descriptions, viz.:—(a@) Gold-mining leases; (b) mineral leases; and (c) 
coal leases. (a) Gold-mining Leases. The maximum area is twenty-four acres, except 
in the case of a mine which has already been worked and abandoned, is excessively wet, 
or requires costly appliances, when the maximum area is forty-eight acres. (b) Mineral 
Leases. ~The maximum area is forty-eight acres, except under the special circumstances 
referred to in the ‘case of gold-mining leases, when the maximum area is ninety-six 
aeres. (c) Coal Leases. The maximum area is 320 acres, but special leases of larger 
areas may be granted to the discoverer of a payable seam. , 


(iii.) Miners’ Homestead Leases. These leases are granted for agricultural purposes 
on land within goldfields. The area is restricted to twenty acres; if within two miles of 
a township, and if beyond that distance to 500 acres. Improvement conditions are 
imposed, p 


Sa ee 
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(iv.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1910. The following table gives 
particulars of mining leases and licenses of Crown lands issued during 1910 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.--MINING LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED, °1910.* 


Particulars. Gold-Mining. aren al hae DE ONON, Miscellaneous. Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Leases ... Ras 16,487 3,835 3,766 42 24,130 


Licenses Fy 15,878 47,178 BSA 248 63,299 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


(v.) Particulars of Areas Occupied, 1901 to 1910. The following table shews the 
areas for which leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the 
total area occupied at the end of the year 1901, and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 TO 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED DURING YEAR.* 


Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

Gold mining “a : ...| 17,454 | 28,572] 28,050 | 26,898 | 32,092 | 32,365 
Mining for other minerals’ ree 19°984 9 ,787| 15,985 | 22,293 | 14,843 | 51,008 
For other purposes vas ee 858 3,084; 7,479} 7,902} 8,198} 4,056 
Mobal! > sas aah ...| 37,098 | 41,448 | 51,514 | 57,093'| 55,1338 | 87,429 


» TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR.* 


Gold mining kata : ...| 40,525 | 48,398 | 46,374 | 40,591 | 41,521 |) 44,157 
Mining for other minerals ...| 14,091 | 86,019 | 41,470 | 55,244 | 45,229 | 78,838 
For other purposes vas ...| 12,066 | 26,253 | 29,517 | 35,185 | 41,379 | 41,968 

Total -... ste ...| 66,682 |110,670 |117,361 |130,970 |128,129 |164,963 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


7. Tasmania.—Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1905, Crown lands in this 
State may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes by virtue of (i.) prospectors’ 
licenses; (ii.) miners’ rights; (iii.) mining leases; and (iv.) miscellaneous licenses. Busi- 
ness and residence licenses within mining areas may be issued by the Lands Department. 
(See § 7, 8 iv.) 


(i.) Prospectors’ Licenses. These licenses are granted for the calendar year in 
which they are applied for, upon payment of the sum of ten shillings if applied 
for before the 30th June, or five shillings if after that date. They confer the right to 
prospect upon prescribed aes lands, and any discoveries made may be protected in the 
prescribed manner. 


(ii.) Miners’ Rights. These rights are also issued each year upon payment of five 
shillings if applied for before the 30th June, or of two shillings and sixpence if after that 
date. They confer the right to occupy specified Crown lands and to mine thereon. 
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(iii.) Mining Leases. Mining leases are of three kinds—(a) gold-mining leases ; (0) 
mineral leases; and (c) miscellaneous leases. (a) Gold-mining Leases are granted for @ 
term not exceeding twenty-one years at an annual rent of £1 an acre. The maximum 
area which may be so leased is forty acres. The lessee has the exclusive right to mine 
for gold and other minerals on the land demised. (b) Mineral Leases are issued for 
mining for minerals other than gold on areas not exceeding eighty acres for a term of not 
more than twenty-one years, at an annual rent of five shillings an acre. Leases to 
mine for coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone may be issued for areas not exceeding 
320 acres at an annual rent of two shillings and sixpence an acre. (c) Miscellaneous 
Leases. The Minister may grant leases for mining purposes, for a term not exceeding ten 
years, of the bed or banks of any river flowing through Crown lands, at a rent of five 
shillings an acre. The area leased may not exceed forty chains in length by five chains 
on either side from the centre of the river. Special leases may be granted by the 
Governor upon resolutions assenting thereto passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

(iv.) Miscellaneous Licenses. Licenses granting easements for various purposes may 
be issued, for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, to persons holding mining leases or 
miners’ rights, for the more advantageous working of the land occupied. 


(v.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1910. The following table shews 
particulars of leases and licenses of Crown lands, exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and 
miners’ rights, issued by the Mines Department during the year 1910 : — 

TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES 


ISSUED BY THE MINES DEPARTMENT DURING 1910.14 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. Area. 
Leases— To mine for— Acres. 
1...) The Mining Act 1905... Asbestos cage cee 20 
1 ees, ey us ...| , Barite wes wee 80 
6S. ** ie Foe Coal See Perr cists: 
ICD oe is Pe ae Copper ex ...| 8,569 
Bie tae om i ae Gold ne ae 448 
6 sel | - a ae Tron whe dss 230 
a ee a is warn Limestone... sae 10 
gL Wa oege an tt ate Minerals see ...| 5,740 
(5 ha a A is Pyrites AP tee 200 
D5. wes: eae! re Bee Silver lead... dealt Rae 
Btanuies 4 * oats Shale sae cote OM 
L3G weaves ‘i 5 Ss: Tin ae ...| 5,204 
Di ions a 4 ae Wolfram is = 129 
Licenses— 
a FP fe ...| Machinery sites... Ae vf 
7 sf vka ...| Mining easements Sea 43 
2 Ef Dredging claims 12 
31 ‘ in Dam sites and water rights 6 
Total 548 ... — = 24,173 


1. Exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and miners’ rights, which are issued by officers in different 


districts throughout the State, and as to which particulars are not available. 


(vi.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied, 1901 to 1910. The following 
tables give particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses (exclusive 
of prospectors’ licenses and miners’ rights) were issued during each year, and of the total 
area of Crown lands occupied under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 
‘and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 TO 1910.* 


! 


Particulars. ; 1901. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
- | | | { 
LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED.* 
nr Acres. | Acres. | Keres. Keres. Acres. | Acres. 
Gold mining 5 ey SA Boley 459 | 1,056 946 998 448 
Mining for other minerals Vin ..-| 17,058 | 18,956 | 29,188 | 19,137 | 19,114 | 23,669 
For other purposes se aos cekaee — 1,011 463 302 56 
Total aie iks --.| 18,125 | 19,415 | 31,255 | 20,546 | 20,414 | 24,173 
TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED.* 
Gold mining : re ..o| 3,004 | 1,836) 2,671) 1,844] 1,965} 1,159 
Mining for other minerals ...| 46,968 | 49,061 | 73,009 | 52,844 | 52,939 | 55,050 
For other purposes iely phe — 2,225 | 3,488) 2,505} 1,615] 1,699 
Total aly ae --.| 60,362 | 53,122 | 79,163 | 56,693 | 55,819 | 57,908 


* See note to preceding table. 


§ 10, Resumption by Crown of Alienated Lands. 


1. General.—Under various Acts, alienated lands may be compulsorily resumed by 
the Crown in the several States for certain purposes, generally connected with. works of a 
public nature. Resumptions for closer settlement purposes have already been referred to 
(see § 8, above). In most of the States there are Lands Clauses or similar Acts providing 
the machinery, and indicating the procedure to be adopted in assessing the compensation to 
be paid by the Crown to private owners in cases where the parties have failed to agree as 
to the amount to be paid. The provisions of these Acts are generally incorporated in the 
special Acts specifying the purposes for which alienated lands may be resumed. Lands 
leased for pastoral purposes may generally be resumed by the Crown on short notice. 
The lessee is ordinarily entitled to compensation for land resumed, for loss or depreci- 
ation in value of the lease caused by such resumption, and for improvements. 


(a) New South Wales. Alienated lands may be recovered by the Crown for author- 
ised works and certain public purposes under the provisions of the Public Works Act 
1900, and in other cases may be acquired by the Crown by purchase, gift, or surrender 
under Executive authority. Alienated lands required for public roads may be resumed 
under the Public Roads Act 1902, and if containing gold may be resumed for mining 
under Section 72 of the Mining Act 1906. Lands dedicated or granted by the Crown for 
public purposes may be resumed under Section 105 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, Sec- 
tion 41 of the Crown Lands Act 1889, and Section 1 of the Public Trusts Act 1897. 
Surrender and exchange of lands alienated or in process of alienation may be carried out 
under Section 47 of the Crown Lands Act 1895. 


(b) Victoria. In Victoria lands may be resumed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lands Compensation Act 1890, the Public Works Act 1890, the Railways Acts, 
the Land Act 1901, the Local Government Act 1903, the Water Act 1905, the Vacant - 
Unclaimed Lands Act 1906, and the Forests Act 1907. 
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(c) Queensland. In this State alienated lands may be resumed under the provisions 
of the Public Works Land Resumption Act 1906, for any of the purposes specified in 
section 4 of that Act. 

(d) South Australia. In this State the principal Acts under which land is re- 
purchased for public works are the Railways Commissioners Act 1887, the Water Con- 
servations Acts 1886, 1889, and 1900, the Waterworks~Act 1882, and the Sewers Act 
1878. 

(e) Western Australia. In Western Australia private lands may be resumed under 
the provisions of the Land Act 1898, the Roads Act 1902, and the Public Works Act 
1902. . 

(f) Tasmania. In the greatest number of cases private lands have been resumed in 
this State for the purpose of roads by agreement under the Lands Vesting Act 1894 and 
the Roads Acts, which were to a large extent repealed and consolidated by the Local 


Government Act 1906. In case of the owners failing to agree as to price, the land is ~ 


acquired under the Lands Clauses Act 1857, incorporated in the Public Works and the 
Crown Land Acts. The Lands Resumption Acts 1891 and 1892 provide for the compulsory 
acquisition of land without waiting for the usual formalities. Under that Act a notifica- 
tion may be given to the owner that the land is required; after the expiration of thirty 
days the land may be resumed by notification in the Gazette, the amount of purchase- 
money being afterwards decided by arbitration, as provided by the Lands Clauses Act. A 
Bill amending and consolidating the Land for Public Purposes Act 1884, and the Lands 
Resumption Acts 1891 and 1892, was passed by the House of Assembly in August, 1910. 


2. Areas Resumed, 1901 to 1910.—The subjoined table shews, so far as particulars 
are available, the areas of private lands resumed, exclusive of resumptions for closer 
settlement purposes, in each State during each year from 1901 to 1910 inclusive :— 


AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS RESUMED BY THE CROWN 
(EXCLUSIVE OF RESUMPTIONS FOR CLOSER SETTLEMENT), 1901 To 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.* | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth.t 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 ..7| 7,864 52 26 t 91 120 8,153 
1902 cect (OF B02 18 2 t 30 150 | 8,592 
1903 seo) 10,275 2,787 oe i are 160 13,222 
1904 «eel 65501 3,337. t 210 10,138 
1905 son RO LTS 2,653 in 184 9,010 
1906 .--| 20,875 665 aed t 200 21,740 
1907 Pet TOV Be 1,980 TG; t 4 252 12,769 
1908 ---| 6,041 t 1,346 if 2,457 16 ft 
1909 ---| 3,020 t 122 t t 212 if 
1910 e387 878 iT 92 iy t 544 t 


* Exclusive of resumptions for railway purposes, which for the years 1901 to 1906, inclusive, 
amounted to 13,081 acres. + Not available. t Exclusive of South Australia. 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands in the 
Several States. 


1. Introduction.— The tables given in the previous parts of this section shew 
separately the areas alienated, in process of alienation, and occupied under various 
tenures in the several States. The tables given below shew collectively the general 
condition of the public estate in each State, having regard to (a) the area alienated abso- 
lutely, which includes free grants, sales, and conditional purchases for which grants have 
* been issued, the conditions having been complied with; (b) the area in process of alien- 
ation, comprising holdings for which the fee-simple has not yet been alienated, but which 
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are in process of sale under systems of deferred payments; (c) the area occupied under 
all descriptions of leases and licenses; and (d) the area unoccupied, which, ordinarily, 
includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. _In some cases, howeyer, lands which 
are permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licenses, so that 
in such cases the areas reserved are comprised in class (c) and not in class (d). Particu- 
lars of leases and licenses of reserved areas, as distinguished from leases and licenses of 
other lands, are not available. It should be observed that in many cases lands occupied 
under leases or licenses for pastoral purposes are held on short tenures only, and could 
thus be made available for settlement practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of the State of New South Wales is 198,638,080 
acres, of which on the 30th June, 1911, 38,741,736 acres, or nearly one-fifth were alienated 
absolutely; 16,210,185 acres, or about one-twelfth, were in process of alienation; 
123,223,559 acres, or about three-fifths, were occupied under Lands Department, Western 
Land Board, or Mines Department leases and licenses; and the remaining 20,462,600 acres, 
or about one-tenth, were unoccupied. The next table shews the areas alienated, in pro- 
cess of alienation, held under leases and licenses, and unoccupied, in 1901 and from 1908 
to 1911. 

During the year 1910-11, a total area of 954,627 acres became available for con- 
ditional purchase, conditional lease, conditional purchase lease, homestead selection, 
and settlement lease, special conditional purchase lease, and additional holdings. Of 
this area, 380,965 acres were made available for additional holdings only, so as to enable 
selectors with insufficient areas to increase their holdings, and 130,952 acres were made 
available for closer settlement purchase. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.— ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 to 1910.§ 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. - 
7 1901. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
1. Alienated. | 
Granted and sold by private tender and public 
auction, at prices ranging from five to twenty 
shillings per acre, prior to 1862 | 7,146,579) 7,146,579} 7,146,579) 7,146,579) 7,146,579 
Sold by auction and other sales, 1862 to date ... 14,638,858] 14,879,236) 14,889,219) 14,897,415) 14,903,655 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date 4,212,189) 11,659,869) 12,848,166) 13,928,053! 14,560,791 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations, N | 
1867 to date ... : 168,545 169,614 169,764) 170,114 170,650 
Granted for public and religious purposes feo 241,968 226,308 228,275 228,712 230,907 
Homestead grants... “ie 35,385| 1,385,415) 1,501,738) 1,628,176} 1,729,154 
Total area alienated... abs ..-| 26,443,554) 35,467,021! 36,783,741) *37,999,049] +38,741,736 


| 
| 


2. In Process of Alienation. 

Under system of deferred payments ... 20,044,703} 14,868,837| 14,163,478, 14,362,463! 15,614,036 
Under system of homestead selections (includ- 
ing leases converted, but as gees steely 


issued) as F 1,550,985 771,561 742,338 622,903 t 
Closer settlement purchases See as - $8 157,649 312,075 475,553) 596,149 
Total area in process of alienation ..-| 21,595,688} 15,798,047; 15,217,891; 15,460,919) 16,210,185 


3. Held under Leases and Licenses. 
Total under Lands Department and Western 


Land Board.. .| 126,921,161) 128,931,647] 128,179,127) 125,491,878) 122,998,519 
Mineral and auriferous leases and licenses 
(Mines Department) a ac 134,209}  !218,931] ||211,741| -/241,752)  1225,040 
Total leases under all Government De- | 
partments ... an on .+-{ 127,055,370) 129,150,578) 128,390,868) 125,733,630) 123,223,559 
4, Unoccupied aes ee ...| 23,543,468} 18,222,434) 18,245,580! 19,444,482) 20,462,600 


. Area of State—198,638,080 acres. 


§ The figures for 1901 are up to the 31st December, while for the other years given they are up 
to the 30th June. * Includes 495,052 acres acquired for closer settlement. + Inclusive of 
alienated area within the Commonwealth Territory, and acquisitions under Closer Settlement 
, Acts. + Now included eit Homestead grants. || Up to 31st December. 
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3. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
23,568,070 acres, or about three-eighths, had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the 
year 1910; 5,869,185 acres, or about one-eleventh, were in process of alienation under 
deferred payments; and 15,433,875 acres were occupied under leases and licenses, 
while the remaining 11,374,630 acres were unoccupied. The following table shews the 
areas alienated and in process of alienation, together with the areas reserved, leased, and 
available for occupation at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1910 :— 


VICTORIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 1901 to 1910. 


Area in Acres 
Particulars. : 
1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
1. Alienated Le ee ia ...(20,066,875 |22,816,538 |22,940,143 |23,074,634 |23,107,613 |23,568,070 
2. In Process of Alienation— e : 
Exclusive of Mallee,ete. ... ...| 3,587,668 | 1,922,654 | 1,897,796 | 1,941,474 | 2,017,219 | 2,079,977 
Mallee Lands .. ed 87,606 | 1,948,460 | 2,372,316 | 2,728,595 | 3,077,067 | 3,493,952 
Under Closer Settlement “Acts ai 7 114,691 164,561 174,812 221,565 255,978 
Village Settlements he 55,077 54,404 52,673 45,140 42,645 39,278 
Total ... rr or ...| 3,730,361 | 4,040,209 | 4,488,346 | 4,890,021 | 5,358,496 | 5,869,185. 
8. Leases and Licenses Held— 
Under Lands Department ... ...|L7,110,709 |16,683,992 |16,565,917 |15,955,346 |16,584,395 |15,433,875 
Under Mines Department* ... aM an ica ae eu oa ane 
4. Unoceupied Crown Lands nit ... {15,337,825 |12,705,021 |12,251,354 |12,325,759 | 11,395,256/11,374,630 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres, 


* Not available. 


Crown lands in Victoria include roads, 1,692,314 acres; water reserves, 284,265 
acres; agricultural colleges, etc., 155,483 acres; State forests and timber reserves (now 
under Forests Act 1907), 3,936,746 acres; reserves in the Mallee, 397,881 acres; 
unsold land in towns, etc., 2,192,243 acres; and other reserves, 295,525 acres. The 
Crown Lands Reserve Act was passed in 1910; it revokes permanent reserves for public 
purposes, in order that the areas totalling 1,591,500 acres may be dealt with as un- 
occupied Crown lands. Of these lands 1,195,000 acres are mallee country situated in 
the county of Millewa, while the remainder, 396,500 acres, are situated in the counties 
of, Dargo and Croajingolong in the eastern part of the State. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1910, 15,460,352 acres, or about one-twenty-eighth, were alienated 
absolutely ; 7,971,342 acres, or about one-fifty-fourth, were in process of alienation; 
295,385,129, or about nine-thirteenths, were occupied under leases and licenses, the remain- 
ing 110,303,177 acres being unoccupied. From 1901 to 1910 the area alienated absolutely 
increased by 1,926,884 acres or 144 per cent., and the area in process of alienation by 
5,179,678 acres or 1853 per cent. 


The following table shews the area alienated absolutely, the area in process of alien- 
ation, and the area held under various forms of lease and license at the end of the year 
1901 and from 1906 to 1910 :— 
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QUEENSLAND.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 to 1910. 


Area in Acres, 
Particulars. pie iz 
1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
» Ll. Alienated ibe ke 
By Purchase ... a -..| 13,462,304 14,504,707 14,842,621) 15,026,180} 15,214,148 15,377,626 
Without Payment AS sae 71,164 80,853 81,796 82,259 82,540 82,726 
Total ne ae ...| 18,583,468} 14,585,560] 14,924,417) 15,108,439} 15,296,688] 15,460,352 
. In Process of Alienation ..| 2,791,664 3,737,083 4,778,908} 6,200,980) 6,806,467 7,971,342 
5. ees under Leases Ae = 
Licenses— 
Runs Settled Distvicts ... ee 176,000 ‘ 
| Unsetiled Districts “""Io99,553'760 } 182,384,400} 192,346,480|201,872,640/209,143,600| 218,142,640 
Occupation Licenses ... 35,103,600} 39,354,240} 43,138,000] 40,039,040) 38,062,240} 37,834,960 
Grazing Farms and Homesteads 21,793,242) 24,961,495) 28,232,332) 30,888,705) 35,250,197) 38,460,439 
Scrub Selections are we 272,946 252,603 275,621 258,208 273,102 235,150 
Timber Licenses a a ee AN *92,000} *100,000} *115,000 *467,000 
Leases Special Purposes at 249) 3,789 11,446 * 8,037 32,722 57,782 
Under Mines Department Bs 124,182 112,013 123,321 140,735 147,010 187,158 
Total wat one -..|280,023,979| 247,068,540} 264,219,200/273,307,365/283,023,871) 295,385,129 
4, Unoccupied ... os ---|132,770,889| 163,728,817| 145,197,475|134,503,266/123,992,974| 110,303,177 


Total area of State—429,120,000 acres. 


* Approximate; the area under timber licenses is constantly fluctuating. 


The area open for selection (as distinguished from occupation for purely pastoral or 
special purposes) under every mode at the beginning of the year 1910 was 4,311,659 
acres, and the area opened during the year was 8,600,600 acres, while the area with- 
drawn was 784,584 acres. The area selected was 5,889,019 acres, and the area remain- 
ing open at the end of the year was 6,235,656 acres. The number of grazing selections 
was 425 as against 420 in the previous year, and their gross area 3,883,830 acres, as 
against. 4,623,803 acres. 


5. South Australia.— The area of the State of South Australia south of lat. 26° S. 
is 243,244,800 acres. In South Australia, at the end of the year 1910, there were 
9,268,789 acres, or about one one-twenty-sixth, alienated absolutely; 1,463,038 acres, or 
about one-one-hundred and sixty-sixth were in process of alienation; 111,513,856 acres, 
or about three-sevenths, were occupied under leases and licenses; while the remaining 
120,999,117 acres were unoccupied. The subjoined table shews for South Australia the 
area of land alienated absolutely, and in process of alienation under deferred payments, 
and the area held under different forms of leases:— 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND @CCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 


1901 to 1910. < 
Area in Acres. 
Particulars. 
1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910, 

1, Alienated— 5 
Sold : ...| 7,413,510} 8,065,792 | 8,194,032) 8,341,566} 8,598,751 | 9,146,396 
Granted for Public Purposes Ae 121,613 121,829 122,027 122,065 72,123 122,393 
Total ... sa iss ...| 7,535,123 | 8,187,621} 8,316,059) 8,463,631] 8,670,874 | 9,268,789 
2, In Process of Alienation— 553,774 759,337 | 1,134,424) 1,195,550} 1,297,277) 1,463,038 

3. Held under Lease and License— 3 
Right of Purchase fk w.| 5,639,519 | 4,724,954 | 4,579,418) 4,424,814 | 4,232,009| 3,697,423 
Perpetual . was ...| 7,115,782 | 11,445,372 | 12,568,576} 13,269,290 | 14,088,923 | 14,789,305 
Pastoral ... ...| 68,916,125 | 76,685,510 | 79,388,240) 83,009,650 | 87,038,450 | 91,434,450 
Other Leases and Licenses ...| 8,905,729 | 2,113,718 1,985,866} 1,812,959} 1,513,032) 1,394,964 
*Mining " " : =p 14,140 213,492 170,204 100,387 84,293 197,714 
Total ~~ “bs ...| 85,591,295 | 95,183,046 | 98,692,304|102,617,100 |106,956,007 |111,513,856 
4, Total Occupied -- ...| 93,680,192 |104,130,004 | 108,142,787)112,276,281 |116,924,158 |122,245,683. 
5. Area Unoccupied a ...|149,564,608 |139,114,796 | 135,102,013}130,968,519 |126,320,642 |120,999,117 


Total area of State (proper), south of lat. 26° S.—243,244,800 acres. 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


6. Northern Territory.—On the 1st January, 1911, the Northern Territory was taken 
over by the Commonwealth. In the Northern Territory at the end of the year 1910, there 
were 473,990 acres, or only about one one-seven-hundred-and-seventh part alienated 
absolutely; 99,175,023 acres, or nearly one-third, were held under leases and licenses ; 
while the remaining 235,467,787 acres, or about two-thirds, were unoccupied. The 
following table shews the area of land alienated absolutely, and in process of alienation 
under deferred payments, and also the area under lease :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
. 1901 to 1910. — 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. 
1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
1. Alienated— 
Sold mee 473,230 473,232 473,232 473,761 473,761 473,942 
Granted for Public Pur poses 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Total Alienated Be bat 473,278 473,280 473,280 473,809 473,809 473,990 
2. Leased— ; 
Right of pure aee ay as 1,067 2,397 2.771 2,931 5,224 667 
Pastoral ... ws 4 .../111,476,240 |108,347,680 | 105,918,880/102,123,040 | 95,559,840 | 98,729,120 
Other Leases = a ...| 1,176,981} 1,376,010 1,347,858) 1,293,457 512,650 445,236 
Total Leased ner ...112,654,288 |109,726,087 | 107,269,509}103,419,428 | 96,077,714 | 99,175,023 
3. Total Occupied st ...|113,127,566 |110,199,367 | 107,742,789|103,893,237 | 96,551,523 | 99,649,013 
4, Remainder Unoccupied -+-|221,989,234 |224,917,433 | 227,374,011|231 223,563 |238,565,277 235,467,787 


Total area of Northern Territory—335,116,800 acres. 
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7. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which on the 30th June, 1911, 7,202,696 acres, or about a one-eighty-seventh part, were 
alienated absolutely ; 11,843,236 acres, or about one-fifty-third part, were in process of 
alienation; while 169,937,644 acres, or about one-quarter, were occupied under leases 
and licenses issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. The remaining 
435,605,224 acres, or about two-thirds, were unoccupied. 

The following table shews the area alienated absolutely and conditionally, and the 
areas held under leases and licenses at the end of the years 1901 and on 30th June, 1907 
to 19:hie 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 to 1911. 


| Area in Acres. 
Particulars. j——_____ a _——— = = 
| 
| 
| 


] | | 
1901. 1906-7.* 1907-8.* 1908-9.* | 1909-10.* | 1910-11.* 


1. Absolutely Alienated ... mai 3,468,878 | 3,969,965) 4,258,190) 4,343,808 | 4,449,329) 17,202,696 
| 


2. In Process of Alienation— 


Midland Railway Concessions ..| 2,768,810} 2,768,810} 2,686,521) 2,686,521) 2,686,521 121,800 
Free Homestead Farms a 283,455 969,939| 1,060,153 ret 023 | 1,366,066 | 1,454,275 
Conditional Purchases.. | 1,349,554 3,715,035| 4,195,287 | 4,855, TAT | 6,067,901 | 7,305,932 
Selections from the late W.A. | | 

Company 75,213 53,094, 48,966 43,247 | 38,628 33,259 
Selections under the “Agricul | | 

tural Lands Purchase Act... 37,235 142,647| 146,770 180,313 202,059 | 250,646 
Special Occupation Leases and| ‘ | 

Licenses 8,867 5,090 4,320 3,353 2,805 2,404 
Homestead or Grazing ‘Leases .. 286,425 1,242,839; 1,516,755 | 2,278,714) 2,433,341] 2,592,043 
Poison Land Leases or Licenses 1,306,270 201,965 85,303 85,303 82,019 | 82,019 
Immigrants’ Grants... et 400 100 100 100 100 100 
Village Allotments fed id 6 33) 36 36 36 36 
Working-men’s Blocks... tcl 31 | 489 537 | 667 719 | 722 


Total in Process of Alienation) 6,116,266! 9,100,041) 9,744,748 | 11,342,024 | 12,880,195 | 11,843,236 


3. Leases and Licenses in Force— | 
‘j.) Issued by Lands Department | 


eet unisee Re. t Bap P0008 AA 159,130,182} pears 162,277,805 |165,463,185 |167,933,347 
pecial Leases aon ao || 44 15,431, 83,56 31,300 | 24,780 26,710 
Leases of Reserves ... naa | 5,296 | 77,518) 207,571 | 219,582 475,901 572,400 
Selections in Goldfields saat 3,955 100 100 100 |: 100 100 
Timber Leases and Licenses | 865,180 864,521 903,154 | 916,386 | 1,143,572} 1,304,282 
Residential Lots eis | 550 831) 676 | 599 534 | 468 
(ii.) Issued by Mines pee tment | 
Gold ene Leases.. ; ae 27 587 
Mineral Leases Shae 576 34,101) | 44. " 98 Mae E 
lOtheniioness cs ney 8,623 | 98'020 j 130,970 | +130,970} 128,129) t 100,337 


Licenses amp x eoi| 27, 397 27,653 


Total under Leases and Licenses} 97,450,660 | 160,205,$44|161,255,897 |163,576,742 |167,236,201 |169,937 ,644 


4. Area Unoccupied ... .../517,552,996 | 451,312,850\449,329,965 |445,326,226 |440,023,075 |435,605,224 


Total area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


* Figures are now given as up to the 30th June, instead of as up to 3lst December. Figures 
for previous years may be obtained from the Statistical Registers of Western Australia. + On the 


: 31st December, 1908. + On the 31st December: 


8. Tasmania.—Of the total area of Tasmania, namely, 16,777,600 acres, there were 
at the end of the year 1910, 4,932,276 acres, or about one-quarter, alienated absolutely ; 
1,104,379 acres, or about one-fifteenth, were in process of alienation; 1,460,523 acres, or 
about one-eleventh, were occupied under leases and licenses for either pastoral, agricul- 
tural, timber, or mining purposes; the remaining 9,280,422 acres, or about five-eighths, 
being unoccupied. The following table shews the areas alienated, in process of aliena- 
tion, and held under lease or license, and the area unoccupied at the end of the year 
1901 and from 1906 to 1910:— 
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TASMANIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 1901 to 1910. 


Area in Acres. 
Particulars. na Spee am = 
1901, 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

1, Alienated Absolutely ek ...| 4,621,585 | 4,768,701 } 4,805,697 | 4,848,058 | 4,890,000 | 4,932,276 
2, In Process of Alienation oo ...| 272,376 | 710,837} 796,725 | 870,088} 1,006,642 | 1,104,379 

3. Leases or Licenses : "eae ae 

(i.) Issued by Lands Department— | 

Islands... +4 aa], 149,165 91,131 109,531 103,130 90,160 87,100 
Ordinary Leased ‘Land ... ...{ 1,280,688 | 1,112,311 | 1,145,823 | 1,235,823 | 1,173,823 | 1,176,900 
Land Leased for Timber i 40,768 86,817 88,035 91,972} 100,098} 108,889 
Closer Settlement vee _ — 10,365 18,156 27,657 29,726 
(ii.) Isewed by Mines Depar tment |. 50,362 53,122 79,163} 56,693 55,819 57,908 
Total he 2 ...| 1,520,983 | 1,343,381 | 1,432,917 | 1,505,774 | 1,447,497 | 1,460,523 
4. Total Area Occupied éet ...| 6,414,944 | 6,822,919 | 7,035,339 | 7,223,920 | 7,344,139 | 7,497,178 
5. Area Unoccupied ... on ...10,362,656 | 9,954,681 | 9,742,261 | 9,553,680 | 9,433,461 | 9,280,422 


Total area of State—16,777,600 acres. 


§ 12. Classification of Holdings according to Size. 


1. General.—The classification of holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts. Returns shewing such a classification are not available for Queensland. 

The following table gives particulars of the number and aggregate area of holdings 
of lands alienated and in process of alienation in area series, as returned to the collectors 
of agricultural statistics, in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
for the season 1910-11:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES, 1910-11. 


Size of Holdings.| N.S.W. Victoria. S. Aust. |N.Ter’tory.| W. Aust. |Tasmania.) Total. 
— | 7 \ > a mae 
fie Af fe NUMBER. 
Acres | 7 
1 to 50....| 37,272 16,609 6,745 2 3,135 4,596 68,359 
BL G0 LOO! ox 9,159 6,696 1,646 ot | 549 2,334 i 
101 ,, . 500 25,322 23,397 5,542 7 3,212 4,957 62,437 
501 ,, 1,000 7,911 8,216 3870) 4 3 Prin her 675 22,952 
1,001 ,, 5,000 6,395 4,908 2,540 1 2,616 589 17,049 
5,001 ,, 10,000 “738 239 110 | 189 119 1,395. 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ... 344 131 53 1 79 51 659 
20,001 ,, 50,000 ... 267 42 23 ae 24 26 382 
50,001 and over... 95 2 iq 4 7 2. phe dy 
Total ver! OT,008 60,240 20,030 18 12,588 ref 13,349 193,728 
vt i ee AREA 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1 to BO! ca 503,677 322,297 102,259 5 35,922 71,890 1,036,050 
BL said 100 hs 722,604 514,529 123,576 fe 47,796 157,892 1,566,397 
101,,, 500...) 6,346,059 6,049,267 1,563,156 1,637 903,916 992,020 15,856,055 
501 ,, 1,000 ...| 5,526,680 5,814,331 2,389,368 2,479 2,160,924 453,485 16,347,267 
1,001 ,, 5,000 ...| 12,631,799 8,750,188 4,395,217 1,031 5,121,197 1,226,455 32,125,887 
5,001 ,, 10,000 ...) 5,120,548 1,651,979 691,501 oe \ 1,283,562 825,422 9,573,012 
10,001 °,, 20,000 ...} 4,762,872 1,881,282 638,253 16,000 1,099,226 687,913 9,085,546. 
20,001 ,, 50,000 ...| 7,809,633 1,300,459 631,353 a 866,346 706,996 11,334,787 
50, 001 and over...| 8,750,582 116,486 |'° 67,715 541,200 439,947 258,898 10,174,828 
Total ...| 52,174,454 26,400,818 10,602,398 562,352 | 11,978,836 5,380,971 107,099,829 


a 
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2. New South Wales.—The total number of holdings of one acre and over in area in 
this State on the 31st March, 1901, was 69,439. On the 31st March, 1911, the corre- 
ponding number was 87,503, shewing an increase of 18,064, or about 26.01 per cent. The 
following table shews the number of holdings of various sizes alienated absolutely, and 
in process of alienation, on the 31st March, 1901, and from 1905 to 1911:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN 
PROCESS OF ALIENATION, 1901 to (911. 


Size of Holdings. 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Acres. Number.| Number.| Number.) Number.| Number.) Number.| Number.| Number. 
1 to 50) 2.) 28.155 31,734 32,413 33,184 34,833 35,345 36,288 37,272 
bi75;) "100 8,929 9,108 9,217 9,185 9,136 9,105 9,173 9,159 
IDL 4h 500 2. 20508 21,989 22,268 22,986 23,652 24,069 24,672 253322 
BOLUS VE GOO!. 9 14..)" 6 9L05: 6,607 6,735 6,944 7,203 7,321 7,632 7,911 
1,001 ,, 5,000...) 4,464 4,928 5,185 5,373 5,542 5,796 5,991 6,395 
5,001 ,, 10,000... 579 584 598 625 ' 638 691 711 738 
10,001 ,, 20,000... 352 357 356 364 368 358 348 344 
20,001. ,,, 50,000... 202 256 254 259 256 257 264 wd 
60,001 and over... 149 109 110 106 104 103 99 95 
Total ...| 69,439 15,672 77,136 79,02 81,732 83,045 85,178 87,503 


3. Victoria.—Lands alienated absolutely and in process of alienation in this State 
were classified according to size in March, 1906, 1908, and 1910. The following table 
shews the number and area of holdings of lands alienated absolutely and in process of 
alienation, on the 1st March, 1906, 1908 and 1910 :— 


VICTORIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS, 1906 to 1910, 


Size of Holdings. 1906. 1908. 1910. 
Acres. Number. Number, Number, 
1 to 50 Oy sais Sie re ce 13,309 14,692 16,609 
Dlengs 100 mee “es aoe 5,864 6,223 6,696 
LOTS 500 eae ome nate 21,628 22,510 23,397 
501 ,, 1,000 nine oe ee 7,688 7,817 8,216 
1,001 ,, 5,000 oh aK! a 4,083 4,409 4,908 
5,001 ,, 10,000 ate viens ao 220 231 239 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ale ee aa 116 118 131 
20,001 ,, 50,000 aa Pa; ca 73 61 42 
50,001 and over se ee ies 6: 4 2 
| Total ... ale saa Jon 52,987 56,065 60,240 


4. South Australia and Northern Territory.—In the State of South Australia and 
in the Northern Territory the number of holdings of alienated lands, and lands in 
process of alienation, was available for the first time in 1910-11. The following table 
shews the number and area of lands alienated absolutely and in process of alienation 
during 1910-11. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND NORTHERN TERRITORY.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS OF 
ALIENATED LANDS AND LANDS IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, 1910-11. 


Size of Holdings, | 


South Austraha.. 


Northern Territory. 


1910-11. 1910-11. 
Acres. | Number. | Area. | Number. Area. 
1 to 50 6,745 | 102,259 | 2 

51 ,, 100 1,646 123,576 <e AS 
EOL. 45 500 5,542 1,563,156 7 1,637 
501 42,000 3,370 | 2,389,368 3 2,479 
1,001 ,, 5,000 2,540 | 4,395,217 1 1,031 

5,001 ,, 10,000 110 691,501 aa aac 
10,001 ,, 20,000 53 638,253 1 16,000 

20,001 ,, 50,000 23 631,353 dy eed 
50,001 and over 1 67,715 4 541,200 
Total 20,080 | 10,602,398 | 18 562,352 


5. Western Australia.—In this State the number of holdings of one acre and over 
in area was 5699 for the season 1900-1 (see Year Book No. 1), and 12,588 for the 
season 1910-11, shewing an increase of 6889, or about 120.88 per cent. The subjoined 
table shews the number of holdings of lands alienated absolutely, and in process of 
alienation, for which returns were received for different seasons since the season 
1900-1901, classified according to size:— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS OF ALIENATED LANDS AND LAND 
IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, 1901 to 1911. 


Size of Holdings. 


Acres 

1 to 50 

DAs 55 100 
CCH gees 500 
501 ,, 1,000 
1,001 ,, 5,000 
5,001 ,, 10,000 
10,001 ., 20,000 


20,001 ,, 50,000 
50,001 and over 


Total 


i ] 
1900-1. 1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
Number. | Number. Number Number. |. Number. | Number. Runes 
1,728 2,593 2,714 2,933 3,061 3,078 Bs135 
198 518 518 509 510 517 549 
oh 2,302 2.579 2,798 3,067 3,314 3,318 Bea 
Ao Ay: ube wil 1,497 Alnyfent 2,088 2,320 Tt 
, 607 1,263 1,399 1,685 1,848 2,200 2,616 
73 134 137 145 158 170 189 
38 49 65 66 Yio 88 79 
36* 23. 22 24 25 29 - owe 
5 5 ‘if 7 6 6 x 
5,699 ) 8,475 | 9,157. | LO 67 jP1L;0381 | Gas 726 | aeeses 


* Including number of holdings of 30,001 acres and upwards. 


‘ 
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6. Tasmania.—In Tasmania the total number of holdings of lands alienated abso- 
lutely and in process of alienation on the 1st March, 1909, was 12,413. Particulars for 
previous years are not available. The following table shews the classification of 
holdings in area series in 1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11 :— 


TASMANIA.—_NUMBER OF HOLDINGS OF ALIENATED LANDS AND LANDS IN 
PROCESS OF ALIENATION, 1908-9, 1909-10, and 1910-11. 


1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Size of Holdings. ial ee ae 

Number. Area. Number. Area. Number. Area, 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1to 50 4,301 68,826 4,526 69,762 4,596 71,890 
OL; 100 2,277 153,743 2,341 158,523 2,384 157,892 
HOHE, 500 4,486 891,603 4,784 952,330 4,957 992,020 
501 ,, 1,000 585 391,521 624 414,773 675 453,485 
1,001 ,, 5,000 572 1,197,568 588 1,189,692 589 | 1,226,455 
5,001 ,, 10,000 108 726,851 116 803,711 119 825,422 
10,001 ,, 20,000 oF 788,995 61 804,773 51 687,913 
20,001 ,, 50,000 24 651,762 26 721,801 26 706,996 
50,001 and over 3 274,031 2 287,053 2 258,898 
Total ...| 12,413 5,144,900 | 13,068 5,402,418 | 18,349 | 5,380,971 


$13. The Progress of Land Settlement, 1901 to rg1o0. 


i) 

1. Recent Progress.—The progress of settlement and the growth of land alienation in 
the States of the Commonwealth under recent legislation is seen in the subjoined statement, 
which shews concisely the condition of the public estate in each State and in the Common- 
wealth at the end of each year from 1901 to 1910, inclusive. The effect of the land laws dur- 
ing that period has been generally to diminish the number of large holdings, at the same 
time decreasing the area held under lease, while both the area alienated and the area in 
process of alienation have increased. As leases of large areas fall in or are otherwise 
terminated they are in many cases not renewed, but the land leased is cut up for the 
purpose of settlement under systems of deferred payment; the State Governments, also, 
have in many cases acquired by repurchase considerable areas under the provisions of 
the various Closer Settlement Acts. Further, greater facilities have been granted to the 
working classes to acquire possession of the soil, and special inducements have been 
offered to bona fide settlers by the introduction of new forms of tenure on easy terms and 
conditions. 


From 1901 to 1910 the area alienated absolutely in the whole Commonwealth in- 
ereased by 20,009,094 acres, or 26 per cent. ; the area in process of alienation increased by 
9,688,939 acres, or 28 per cent.; the area leased by 94,530,953 acres, or 13 per cent. ; 
while the area unoccupied decreased by 125,771,014 acres, or 12 per cent. 
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TOTAL AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, 

HELD UNDER LEASE OR LICENSE, AND UNOCCUPIED, IN EACH STATE AND IN 

THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE END OF EACH YEAR FROM 1901 TO 1910 

INCLUSIVE, EXPRESSED ABSOLUTELY AND AS PERCENTAGES OF AREA OF 
ENTIRE STATE. 


| | 
Aitdnsied In Process | Held under Lease 


of Alienation. | or License. Cavers 
Year. a i | =~ ‘ 
Area in Per | Arewin Per Area in Per Area in Per 
| Acres. Cent. } Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ARBEA, 198,638,080 ACRES. 


| 


1901 26,443,554 | 13.32 21,595,688 | 10.87 | 127,055,370 | 63.96 23,543,468 11.85 
1902 27,658,901 | 18.93 | 21,042,993 | 10.59 | 181,781,329 | 66.34 18,154,857 9.14 
1903 | 28,765,090 | 14.48 | 20,558,609 | 10.35 | 128,461,982 | 64.67 20,852,449 | 10.50 
1904 29,968,317 | 15.09 | 19,296,487 | 9.71 | 124,027,706 | 62.44 25,345,570 12.76 
1905 30,721,4380'| 15.47 | 18,797,421!) 9.46 | 124,027,706 | 62.44 25,091,523 12.63 
1906' | 32,486,086 | 16.36 | 17,582,816 | 8.83 | 124,937,031 | 62.54 24,382,147 12.97 
1907' | 383,921,508 | 17.08 | 16,720,147 | 8.42 | 126,081,293 | 63.47 21,915,182 11.03 
1908' | 35,467,021 | 17.85 | 15,798,047 | 7.95 | 129,150,578 | 65.02 18,222,434 9,18 
1909’ | 36,783,741 | 18.52 | 15,217,891 | - 7.66 | 128,390,868 | 64.63 18,245,580 9.19 
1910' | 37,999,049 | 19.18 | 15,460,919 | 7.78 | 125,733,630 | 68.30 19,444,482 9.79 
1911' | 38,741,736 | 19.50 | 16,210,185 | 8.16 | 128,293,559 | 62.04 20,462,400 10.30 
1. To 30th June. 
VICTORIA.—AREA, 56,245,760 ACRES. 
1901 | 20,066,875 | 35.67 | 3,730,351 , 6.63), 17,110,709 | 30.42 15,337,825 | 27.28 
1902 | 20,585,413 | 36.60| 3,491,813, 6.21), 17,254,468 | 30.67 14,914,066 | 26.52 
| 


1908 | 21,095,586 | 87.51| 3,448,726 | 6.13|° 9,516,186 |16.92| 29,185,262) 39.44 
1904 | 21,679,596 | 38.54 4,140,867 | 13,693,116 | 24.34| 16,732,181| 29.75 

17,938,838 | 31.90| 11,903,047| 21.16 
16,683,992 | 29.66| 12,705,021} 29.59 
16,565,917 | 29.45| 12,251,354! 21.78 
15,955,346 | 28.36| 12,325,759| 21.92 


7.3 
1905 | 22,584,092 | 40.15) 3,819,783 | 6.7 
1906 | 22,816,538 | 40.57 | 4,040,209} 7.1 
1907 | 22,940,143 | 40.79 | 4,488,346 Nears: 
8.6 
9.5 
0.4 


1908 | 23,074,634 | 41.03 4,890,021 | 

1909 | 23,107,613 | 41.08) 5,358,496 | 9.53) 16,384,895 | 29.13] 11,395,256 | 20.26 

1910 | 23,568,070 | 41.90 5,869,185 10.43 15,433,875 | 27.45 | 11,374,680) 20.22 
| } 


i | 
| | 


vi 
) 
8 
8 
9 
3 
3 


QUEENSLAND.—AREA, 429,120,000 ACRES. 


ee ste 


1901 | 13,533,468 | 3,15 | 2,791,664 | 0.65} 280,023,979 | 65.26 | 132,770,889 | 30.94 
1902 | 18,663,446 | 3.18| 3,160,909; 0.74 | 289,552,857 | 67.48 | 122,742,788 | 28.60 
1903 | 18,770,725 | 3.21] 3,220,402} 0.75 | 277,639,715 | 64.70 | 134,489,158! 31.34 
1904 | 14,081,886) 3.27) 3,165,737 | 0.74) 236,249,168 | 55.05 | 175,673,209} 40.94 
1905 |,14,252,664 | 3.32) 3,407,210] 0.79 | 240,162,954 | 55.97 | 171,297,172) 39.92 
1906 | 14,585,560} 3.40} 3,737,083] 0.87 | 247,068,540 | 57.58} 163,728,817) 88.15 
1907 | 14,924,417) 8.48] 4,778,908 | 1.11 | 264,219,200 | 61.57 | 145,197,475| 38.84 
1908 | 15,108,439) 3.52| 6,200,930| 1.45 | 278,307,365 | 63.69 | 184,503,266| 81.34 
1909 | 15,296,688 | 3.56) 6,806,467 | 1.59 | 283,023,871 | 65.95 | 123,992,974} 28.90 
1910 | 15,460,352] 3.60| 17,971,342} 1.86 | 295,385,129 | 68.84 | 110,303,177 | 25.70 
| 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREA, 243,244,800 ACRES. 


1901 ‘| 7,535,123) 3.10; 553,774) 0.23] 85,591,295 | 35.18| 149,564,608] 61.49 
1902 | 7,655,204| 3.15] 451,232] 0.19} 89,355,938 | 36.74] 145,782,426] 59.99 
1903 | 7,799,729} 3.21] 344,258] 0.14] 91,193,625 | 37.46| 143,977,188| 59.19 
1904 | 8,020,908] 3.30} 310,589] 0.18| 99,552,386] 38.04 | 142,360,917) 58.53 
1905 | 8,114,124] 3.34| 455,881] 0.19] 94,275,954 |38.76| 140,399,341! .57.71 
1906°°| 8,187,621] 3.37| 759,837| 0.81] 95,183,046 | 39.13| 199,114,796] 57.19 
1907 | 8,316,059] 3.42| 1,134,424] 0.47| 98,692,304 | 40.57] 135,102,013] 55.54 
1908 | 8,463,631| 3.48| 1,195,550] 0.49 | 102,617,100 | 42.20] 130,968,519] 53.83 
1909 | 8,670,874] 3.56| 1,297,277 | 0.53 | 106,956,007 | 43.97] 126,320,642] 51.94 
1910 | 9,268,789] 3.81] 1,463,038] 0.60 | 111,518,856 | 45.80} 120,999,117| 49.79 


Ao 
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TOTAL AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, ETC.—Continued 


In Process 


Held under Lease 


j 
Alienated, of Alienation. | or License. Unoceupied. 
Year. ; | | 
Area in Per Area in Per | Area in Per Area in Per 
Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. : Acres: Cent. | Acres, Cent. 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ARDA, 335,116,800 ACRES. 
1901 473,278) 0.14 112,654,288 | 33.62 | 221,989 234 66.24 
1902 478,278 | 0.14 118,865,968 | 33.98 | 220,777,554 65.88 
1903 473,278} 0.14 104,638,788 | 31.23 | 230,004,734 68.63 
1904 473,278 | 0.14 104,670,948 | 31.23 | 229,972,574 68.63 
1905 473,279 | 0.14 103,280,346 | 80.82 | 231,363,175 69.04 
1906 473,280 | 0.14 109,726,087 | 32.74 | 224,917,433 67.12 
1907 473,280 | 0.14 107,269,509 | 32.01 | 227,874,011 |. 67.85 
1908 473,809 | 0.14 103,419,428 | 30.86 | 231,223,563 69.00 
1909 473,809 | 0.14 96,077,714 | 28.67 | 238,565,277 FLA 
1910 473,990) 0.14 99,175,023 | 29.60 | 235,467,787 70.26 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ARBEA, 624,588,800 ACRES. 
1901 3,468,878 | 0.56} 6,116,266) 0.98) 97,450,660 | 15.60 ; 517,552,996 82.86 
1902 3,517,724 | 0.56 | 6,338,868 | 1.02 | 112,177,993 | 17.95 | 502,554,215 80.47 
1903 3,646,139 | 0.58) 6,901,918 | 1.11 | 185,700,188 | 21.72 | 478,340,555 76.59 
1904 8,724,789 | 0.60} 7,833,519 | 1.25 | 189,888,351 | 22.389} 473,142,141] 75.76 
1905 3,765,975 | 0.60| 8,614,060| 1.38 | 145,802,790 | 23.34 | 466,405,975 74.68 
1906! 3,781,613] 0.60} 8,794,289 | 1.41 | 152,551,086 | 24.42 | 459,461,812 Yip poy 
1907" 8,969,965 | 0.63] 9,100,041] 1.46 | 160,205,944 | 25.65 |) 451,312,850 72.26 
1908" 4,958,190 | 0.68} 9,744,748 | 1.56 | 161,255,897 | 25.82 | 449,329,965 71.94 
1909! 4,343,808 | 0.70 | 11,342,024 | 1.81 | 163,576,742 | 26.19 | 445,326,296 71.30 
1910' | 4,449,329) 0.71 | 12,880,195 | 2.06 | 167,236,201 | 26.78 | 440,023,075 70.45 
195i 7,202,696 | 1.15 | 11,843,236 | 1.90 | 169,937,644 | 27.21 | 485,605,224 69.74 
1..To 30th June. 
TASMANTA.—ARBEA, 16,777,600 ACRES. 
1901 4,621,585 | 27.54 972,376 | 1.62 1,520,983} 9.06 10,362,656 61.78 
1902 4,658,878 | 27.76 296,672 | 1.77 1,518,895 | 9.05 10,303,155 | 61.42 
1903 4,685,521 | 27.93 354,892 | 2.11 1,582,286 9.43 10,154,901 | 60.53 
1904 4,724,380 | 28.16 444,441 | 2.65 1,389,643 | 8.28 10,219,136} 60.91 
1905 4,740,710 | 28:26 _ 598,243] 3.56 1,304,861 | 7.77 10,133,786 | 60.41 
1906 4,768,701 | 28.42 710,837 | 4.24 1,348,381 | 8.01 9,954,681 | 59.33 
1907 4,805,697 | 28.64 796,725 | 4.75 1,432,917 | 8.54 9,742,261} 58.07 
1908 4,848,058 | 28.90 870,088 | 5.19 1,505,774 | 8.97 9,553,680 | 56.94 
1909 4,890,000 | 29.15} 1,006,642} 6.00 1,457,497 | 8.68 9,423,461 | 56.17 
1910 4,932,276 | 29.40} 1,104,379) 6.58 1,460,523 | 8.71 9,280,422) 55.81 
1. Included in area alienated. 
THE COMMONWEALTH.—AREA, 1,903,731,840 ACRES. 
1901 76,142,761 | 4.00) 35,060,119| 1.84 721,407,284 | 37.89 |1,071,121,676 56.27 
1902 78,212,844 | 4.11 | 34,782,487 1.82 755,507,448 | 39.66 |1,035,229,061 54.41 
1903 80,236,068 | 4.21 | 34,828,805 1.82 | 748,662,720 | 39.32 |1,040,004,247 54.65 
1904 82,623,154} 4.34 | 35,191,640; 1.85 712,471,318 | 37.42 |1,073,445,728 56.39 
1905 | 84,652,274 | 4.45 | 35,692,098 | 1.87 | 726,793,449 | 38.18 |1,056,594,019 | 55.50 
1906 87,099,399 | 4.57 | 35,574,571 | 1.87 746,793,163 | 39.23 |1,034,264,707 54.33 
1907. 89,351,069 | 4.69 | 37,018,591 | 1.95 774,467,084 | 40.68 |1,002,895,096 52.68 
1908 | 91,693,782 | 4.82 | 38,699,384 | 2.02 | 787,211,488 | 41.36 | 986,127,186] 51.80 
1909 98,566,533 | 4.91 | 41,028,797 9.15 | 795,877,094 | 41.81 |} 973,259,416 51.138 
1910 96,151,855 | 5.05 | 44,749,058 | 2.35 | 815,938,237 | 42.85 946,892,690 49.75 
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2. Diagram shewing Condition of Public Estate——The following diagram shews, 
the condition of the public estate in the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1910} 
The square itself represents the total area of the Commonwealth, while the relative areas 
of individual States are shewn by the vertical rectangles. The areas alienated abso- 
lutely, in process of alienation under systems of deferred payments, and the areas held 
under leases or licenses, are designated by the differently-shaded areas as described in 
the reference given below the diagram, while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded :— 


ANL, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


TASMANIA. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
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Wy 


EXZABS SASS Sie. 


Area held under lease, etc. KZ : 
if 


Area unoccupied me 


3. Federal Territory. The following’ particulars relate to the tenures of land 
within the Federal Capital Territory at the end of the year 1911. The figures are 
approximate :— i 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY, TENURES OF LAND, 1911. 


Area alienated absolutely 


OOD GOO. 
PORK 
eserereceneneree 
Seateecatceseat 


Area in process of alienation 


Alienated. Be peeritae Leases. Unoccupied. Total. . 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
173,528 149,601 213,662 25,890 562,681 


OT ee et 
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SECTION VII. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


$ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Early Statistics —The live stock which Captain Phillip brought with him when 
establishing the first settlement in Australia, in January, 1788, is stated to have comprised 
seven horses, six cattle, twenty-nine sheep, twelve pigs, and a few goats. Later in the same 
year, in a letter from Captain Phillip to Lord Sydney, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, an enclosure signed by ‘‘ Andrew Miller, Commissary,” sets forth in detail the 
numbers of each kind of live stock in the colony on Ist May, 1788. A summary of the 
particulars supplied is as follows:—Horses, 7; cattle, 7; sheep, 29; pigs, 74; rabbits, 
5; turkeys, 18; geese, 29; ducks, 35; fowls, 209. In view of the depredation since 
caused by rabbits their inclusion in this return as part of the live stock of the Common- 
wealth is of interest. 


2. Subsequent Development.—During the years immediately succeeding the first 
settlement the growth of the number of live stock was slow, and notwithstanding 
importations from India and the Cape of Good Hope the total of the flocks and herds of 
Australia amounted in 1800 to only 203 horses, 1044 cattle, 6124 sheep, and 4017 pigs. 
During the next fifty years, however, the pastoral industry made rapid strides, and 
at the end thereof (1850) the totals reached were 159,951 horses, 1,894,834 cattle, 
15,993,954 sheep, and 114,000 pigs. 


The statistical records of live stock in Australia prior to the year 1860 are somewhat 
defective, but from that year onwards fairly complete particulars are available in most 
of the States. At the present time statistics of live stock are collected annually in all 
the States, principally through the agency of the police, but in the years 1885 to 1888 
inclusive, and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, no such particulars were collected in South Aus- 
tralia, and similar gaps occur in the Victorian records for the periods 1895 to 1899 
inclusive, and 1901 to 1903. In order to obtain totals for the Commonwealth for these 
years the missing numbers have been supplied by interpolation. ‘The results so obtained 
probably differ but slightly from the actual numbers for the respective years. 


3. Increase in Numbers,—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in the Commonwealth at quinquennial intervals from 1860 to 
1905, and thence onwards in single years, are given in the pala table, and are shewn 
continuously in the graphs as given hereinafter. 


During the fifty years covered by the table the live’stock of the Commonwealth in- 
creased considerably, horses by 402 per cent., cattle 197 per cent., sheep 357 per cent., 
and pigs 192 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :—Horses, 3.29 per cent. per annum ; cattle, 2.20 per cent. ; sheep, 3.09 
per cent. ; and pigs, 2.16 per cent. 
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COMMONWEALTH LIVE STOCK, 1860 to 1910, 


| \ 


Year, | Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1860... ae ... | 481,525 | 3,957,915 | 20,185,286 351,096 — 
1865 . ... HP ...| 566,574 | 3,724,813 | 29,539,928 345,704 
Teg * 5: = ..| 716,772 | 4,276,826~| 41,593,612 543,388 
187) —...: de ...| _ 835,393 | -6,889,610 | 53,124,209 549,808 
1980. a3 ws ... | 1,061,078 | 7,523,000 | 62,176,027 815,776 
1885... We ... | 1,148,064 | 7,397,847 | 67,491,976 748,908 
1890... ‘s ... | 1,521,588 | 10)299,913 | 97,881,221 891,138 
1895... pe ...| 1,680,419 | 11,767,488 | 90,689,727 822,750 
1900... i. ... | 1,609,654 | 8,640,225 | 70,602,995 950,349 
1905... ry ... | 1,674,790 | 8,528,331 | 74,540,916 | 1,014,977 
1906... 4 ... | 1,765,186 | 9,349,409 | 83,687,655 813,569 
1007: od ...| 1,871,714. | 10,128,486 |, 87,650,263 754,101 
1908 :.. Pas -- | 1,927,729 10,547,679 | 87,043,266 695,691 
1909... ee .+- | 2,022,917 | 11,040,391 | 91,676,281 765,137 
1910 | 2,165,866 | 11,744,714 | 92,047,015 | 1,025,850 


4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of Austra- - 
lia. These were in evidence in 1869, 1877, 1884, 1895 and subsequent years, 1902, and to 
some extent in 1908. The drought of 1902 was one of the most severe experienced in 
Australia, the number of sheep in the Commonwealth diminishing under its influence: 
from 72,040,211 on 31st December, 1901, to 53,668,347 at the same date in 1902—a 
decrease of more than 25 per cent. 

The extraordinary recuperative power of Australia is evidenced by the large increases. 
in the numbers of stock which the good seasons, supervening on the various droughts 
haye witnessed. Thus, in the eight years from 1902 to 1910, horses increased by 641,265 
cattle by 4,681,972, and sheep by 38,378,668, the corresponding increases per cent. per 
annum being horses 4.49 per cent., cattle 6.56 per cent., and sheep 6.98 per cent. 

The number of horses in the Commonwealth at the end of 1910 was higher than for 
any previous year. The number of cattle was higher than for any year since 1895, and 
the number of sheep higher than for any year since 1894. The years in which the 
numbers of live stock.attained their maxima are as follows :—Horses, 1910, 2,165,866 ; 
cattle, 1894, 12,311,617; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068 ; and pigs, 1904, 1,062,703. 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.—The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of the Commonwealth has varied during the past fifty 
years in the manner shewn in the succeeding table :— 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1860 to 1910. 


Year. Horses, | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. Year. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs 
, | 

1860 © 0.88 | 3.45 | 17.58 | 0.31 | 1902 0.39 1.82 | 13.85 | 0.20 
1865 | 0.41 | 2.68 | 21.25 | 0.25 |} 1903 0.39 1.85 | 14.54 | 0.21 
1870 | 0.48 | (2.60 | 25.24") 0.83 || 1904 0.40 | 1.97 | 16.56 | 0.27 
1875 0.44 3.387 | 27.99 | 0.29 || 1905 0.42 2.11 | 18.48 | 0.25 
1880 0.48 | 3.37.| 27.87 | 0.37 |) 1906 0.43 | 2.29 | 20.45 | 0.20 
1885 0.42 | 2.75 | 25.05 | 0.28 || 1907 0.45 | 2.43 | 21.06 | 0.18 
1890 0.48 | 3.27 | 31.06 | 0.28 |) 1908 0.46 | 2.49 | 20.57 | 0.16 
1895 | 0.48 | 3.36 | 25.93 | 0.24 |} 1909 0.47 2.55 | 21.20 | 0.18 
1900 0.43 | 2.29 | 18.75 | 0.25 |) 1910 0.49 2.65 | 20.80 | 0.23 
1901 | 0.42 2.22 18.83 0.24 : 
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Considered in relation to population, the ‘live stock attained its maximum in 
the period 1890-5, and its minimum in the year 1902. During the period of fifty 
years,under review, the number of horses varied but slightly in proportion to population, 
the range being from 0.38 to 0.49 per head. In the case of cattle, the limits of variation 
were 1.82 and 3.45; sheep, 13.85 and 31.06; and pigs, 0.16 and 0.37. 

6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers of live stock per square mile in the 
several States of the Commonwealth on 31st December, 1910, were as follows :— 


_ NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 3ist edie shite) 1910. 


States and Territory. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. 
| | 
New South Wales Oba ah eplOs 129) odd 6 79 1.04 
Victoria BT a Wealvi6ls., |: 146.59 3.79 
Queensland ace PO uLaam nN .ZO5u ) tite aOso2 0.23 
South Australia... 0.66 | 1.01 | 16.49 0.25 
Western Australia 0.14 OSD 2." 5.29 0.06 
Tasmania 1.58 lagees tO | 68.22 2.43 
Northern Territory 0.05 | 0.98 | 0.11 0.002 
Commonwealth ... ak 0.73 3.95 | 30:94 0.34 


7. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—The numbers of minor classes of live stock 
returned as at 31st December, 1911, were as follows :—Goats, 313,917; camels, 8426; 
mules, 1350; donkeys, 3807; and ostriches, 1739. Of these, goats were most numerous 
in Queensland, camels and donkeys in Western Australia, and mules and ostriches in 
South Australia. In the raising of goats, considerable attention has in recent years been 
devoted to the angora goat and its product—mohair, and upwards of 20,000 angora goats 
are included in the total of 313,917 goats shown above. Of these, upwards of 9000 were 
in Queensland, while the quantity of mohair produced in that State in 1910 was set 
down at 7096 lbs., and the number of skins placed on the market was returned as 1753. 

8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products.—The quantities by which the ex- 
ports of the principal pastoral products of the Commonwealth exceeded the imports for 
the years 1906 to 1910 are as follows :— 


QUANTITIES OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PASTORAL PRODUCTS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Unit of | 
Products. Quan- | 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
tity. | | 
Animals (living)— | | 
Cattle asi a oe sell yNo: 391 504) 841 894 3,641 
Horses ma PA oh im r? 10,346 12,116; 9,164 6,335 6,619 
Sheep oft ae a: oa +s 6,477 —398) 9,001 2,540) 10,281 
Bones ... ot ..| Cwt. “ 1,570 4,459) 11,008 13,070 14,145 
Glue Pieces and Sinews tts ca re 19,355 21,941) 23,417 20,199) 20,570 
Glycerine ae : ie Peel dais boys 921,828) 592,435 ig ia * 
ESSE a is sey oe oat bet Bi v3 328,555 285,478 191,475 190,052) 304,006 
Hoofs ... Ph cae ay: «| Cwh. 4,897 6,784, 5,972 4,666 7,677 
Horns ... We =e ae act ux} 15,973, 15,944 te Li - 
Meats— | 
Frozen Beef . ora sralin, LOS 41,561,252) 52,050,592) 40,707,121) 71,130,972]109,421,146 
i Mutton and Lamb it vat i 90,684,899) 109,227,757, 91,607,614/116,914,965|190,228,396 
He Rabbits and Hares _... ...| pair | 11,048,201] 10,648,534, 7,604,053} 9,181,312] 9,652,127 
o Other... oth a raed Ria 0.7 1,056,902 815,559) 659,719] 1,114,536) 2,640,275 
Potted and Extract of NS bis ie * ts * ba > 
Preserved in Tins, etc. ay a a 8,581,548) 7,820,511; 11,979,606] 22,877,569) 33,556,048 
Other... vet 141,758 64,370) —120,055 235,479) 591,196 
Sausage Casings Pe Ai * H 5 om * 
Skins— | 
Hides pes ae me .| No, 1,556 33,623 219,798 286,973 286,639 
Sheep Bes oe ce a 7,696,930} 9,691,688! 8,683,034} 10,658,776) 11,119,338 
Rabbit and Hare ..| owt, 105,569) 100,802) 65,391 62,180 86,930 
Other, gets Undressed Furs |..| No. i ss i i ee 
Tallow 6 tes | ewt. 683,178 674,723 586,220 929,157| 1,256,661 
Wool—Greasy ws ee ee} UD. |415,141,982/512,036,100! 471,540,092)528,388,349/586,883,111 
Scoured aA ea me on 64,882,802) 72,295,353) 70,883,847] 73,569,380) 77,042,042 
Tops Os es a - a on uh 496,492| 1,123,469 


‘* Quantity not available. Note. — signifies net imports. : 
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The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next table 
and amount to no less a total than £163,574,262 for the period, or an average of 
£32,714,852 per annum, of which wool represents nearly 80 per cent. Skins, meats, and 
tallow rank next in order of importance. 


VALUES OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PASTORAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Products. 1906. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Animals (living)— £ £ £ £ £ 
Cattle... - ee a os —1,389 —1,445 704 3,876 11,516 
Horses .., eh is es, noe 206,006 266,325 152,672 | 84,695 | © —51,267, 
Sheep... x a acs ts —2,704 —2,127 5,735 | 6,030 16,448 
Bones a a pa 3,503 5,628 5,189 | 6,041 7,366. 
Glue Pieces and Sinews ... Ree oa! 13,948 17,458 12,679 11,800 11,037 
Glycerine ... vcs wh a 9,186 6,983 | 3,179 2,316 10,169 
Hair ce nee ot es is 28,812 21,086 | 16,739 | 22,584 25,879 
Hoofs aA aie Ss oe ca 2,355 2,064 2,024 | 1,622 2,804 
Horns ae an oa ae Be 22,870 18,969 | 18,270 | 18,729 25,532, 
Meats— | 
Frozen Beef , aft su 434,455 575,732 | 451,503 | 733,028 | 1,179,060- 
» Mutton and Lamb sae «| 1,094,984 | 1,377,502 | 1,219,107 | 1,231,027 | 2,161,405 
+ Rabbits and Hares ¥ Ba 491,434 472,816 336,093 423,679 486,592 
ei UEIOE: srs ot ae Ef 13,290 12,814 | 8,507 18,027 40,816. 
Potted and Extract of ... % «| —11,477 19,891 22,108 57,061 70,504 
Preserved in Tins, etc. ... an teil 157,432 133,165 213,476 401,606 602,880: 
Other Be 36 a ve 1,770 673 —2,890 1,663 8,173. 
Sausage Casings .. ay wo AB 1,478 41,122 26,600 52,182 38,204 
Skins— 4 
Hides are wet oy Ree nad —9,764 —10,079 _ 86,310 239,539 286,274 
Sheep e, us vas ..-| 1,587,579 | 1,822,604 | 1,230,878 | 1,736,464 | 2,003,810 
Rabbit and Hare.. vee 476,972 374,882 304,990 347,244 566,739 
Other, aap be Undressed Furs ike 445,201 304,130 276,703 607,158 822,095. 
Tallow ag, ee $76,748 | 1,014,870 785,910 | 1,229,541 | 1,888,796. 
Wool—Greasy oe We. wad ...| 17,539,836 | 22,898,318 oe 017,420 | 20,580,783 | 23,431,947 
Scoured ... et a »»| 5,098,195 | 5,962,599 | 4,883,805 | 4,820,092 | 5,202.683 
Tops aaa co Ae ae ae a if 58,638 134,574 
Total Values ... ae oe ...| 28,480,720 | 35,335,980 | 28,077,711 | 32,695,425 | 38,081,425 


Note. — signifies net imports. 
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1. Suitability of Australia for Horse -breeding.—l rom the earliest times the- 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognised. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages were utilised to the 
fullest extent, all classes.of horses being bred. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other: 
lands: The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large- 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purposes. 


2. Distribution throughout the Commonwealth.—As regards numbers, the State 
of New South Wales, the earliest settled of the group, established a lead, which it has. 
ever since retained. The figures for the several States for a series of years are as. 
follows :— 
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NUMBER OF HORSES IN STATES, NORTHERN TERRITORY, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 to 1910, 


| 
Your New South South Western Northern} Common- 


Victoria. | Queensl'd. Tasmania. 


Wales. Australia. } Australia. Territory.| wealth. 

me 8 E EN 
1860 ...| 251,497 76,536 23,504 49,399 9,555 21,034 | nots 431,525 
1865 ...| 282,587 | 121,051 51,091 73,993 15,700 | 22,152 eee A | OCOS OTS 
1870 ...} 337,597 | 167,220 | 83,358 83,744 22,174 | 22,679 | Bay i Walser? 
1875 ...| 357,696 | 196,184 | 121,497 | 107,164 29 319) 123, 473s (eens 835,393 


1880...) 395,984 | 275,516 | 179,152 | 148,219 | 34,568 | 25,267 | *2,372 | 1,061,078 
1885 ...| 344,697 | 304,098 | 260,207 | 164,753 | 34,392 | 28,610 6,307 | 1,143,064 
1890 ...; 444,163 | 436,459 | 365,812 | 187,686 | 44,384 | 31,165 | 11,919 | 1,521,588 
1895 ...| 499,943 | 424,995 | 468,743 | 181,839 | 58,506 | 31,580 | 14,818 | 1,680,419 
1900...; 481,417 | 392,237 | 456,788 | 166,790 | 68,253 | 31,607 1,609,654 
1901 ...| 486,716 | 387,277 | 462,119” 165,303 | 73,710 | 32,399.| 12,896 | 1,620,420 
1902 ...| 450,125 | 382,317 | 399,122 | 164,625 | 80,158 | 33,466 | 14,788 | 1,524,601 
1908 ...! 458,014 | 377,357 | 401,984 | 176,648 | 82,747 | 38,541 | 15,763 | 1,546,054 
1904... 482,663 | 372,397 | 413,165 | 183,481 | 90,225 | 36,565 | 16 
1905 ...| 506,884 | 385,513 | 430,565 | 197,099 | 97,397 | 37,101 | 20,231 | 1,674,790 
1906 ...| 537,762 | 406,840 | 452,916 | 206,633 | 104,922 | 38,299 | 17,814 | 1,765,186 
1907 ...| 578,326 | 424,648 | 488,486 | 208,639 | 113,330 | 40,392 | 17,893 | 1 
1908... 591,045 | 424,903 | 519,969 | 213,385 | 116,795 | 39,881 | 1,9 
1909 ...| 604,784 | 442,829 | 555,613 | 230,405 | 125,315 | 40,492 | 23,479 | 2,022,917 
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1910 ...} 650,636 | 472,080 | 593,813 | 249,326 | 134,114 | 41,388 | 


* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States.— The percentages of the numbers of 
horses in the several States on the totals for the Commonwealth for the past ten years 
are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF HORSES IN EACH STATE AND NORTHERN TERRITORY ON 
TOTAL FOR COMMONWEALTH, 1900 to 1910. 


Year. SSYaios, | Victoria. [Queens australia, | Australia. (Tania neritory.| “wealth. 
% % % ies, Ce ie aie oe ke % 

1900...| 29.91 24.37 28.38 10.36 4.24 1.96 0.78 100.00 
1901...| 30.03 23,90 28.52 1020 7) 614.55 2.00 0.80 100.00 
1902...) 29.52 25.08 26.18 10.80 pA Omn eae Oa nOLOlh 100.00 
1903...; 29.62 24.41 26.00. 11.43 5.35 eT 1.02 | 100.00 
1904...) 30.26 | 23.34 ~ 25.90 dO). -|> 566 2.29 1,05 100.00 
1905...) 30.27 23.02 | -25.70 DE Neeo.82 2.21 |) 1.21 | 100.00 
1906...| 30.47 93.05 | 25.66 WTO) \eb.94) | 2.17 sy AO, ts 100;00 
1907...| 30.90 22.69 26.10 11.15 6.05 2.16 0.95 100.00 
1908...| 30.66 22.04 26.97 11.07 6.06 2.07 1.13 100.00 
1909...) 29.90 21.89 27.47 11.39 6.19 2.00 1.16 100.00 
1910...) 380.04 21.80 | 27.42 11.51 6.19 | 1.91 1.18 | 100.00 

| 

1 


During the period under review, the proportions in South Australia and Western 
Australia have increased, those in Victoria and Queensland have diminished, while in 
the case of New South Wales and Tasmania the proportion in 1910 was practically 
identical with that in 1900. 


4. Oversea Export Trade in Horses.—Australia’s export trade in horses is a fairly 
considerable, though somewhat fluctuating, one. During the past five years it has varied 
in number between 12,632 for the year 1907 and 7807 in 1909, and in value between 
£319,470 and £173,012 respectively for the same two years. The total number of horses 
exported during the five years“amounted to 53,040, an average of 10,608 per annum. 
The total value of the exports for the period was £1,231,060, or £246,212 per annum. 


i 
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The average export value per head for the period was £23 4s. 2d. The numbers exported 
to the principal countries concerned in this trade are as follows :— 


NUMBER AND DESTINATION OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 


1906 to 1910, 
Country to which Exported. 1906 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. pian 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

tidia os 3 7,981 9,168 6,296 | 6,136 9,187 | 38,768 
Straits Settlements ... 903 991 651 | 353 605 | 3,503 
Java 501 954 605 | 594 450 3,104 
Philippine Islands 118 295 708 | 315 727 2,163 
Ceylon 40 199 165 97 | 265 766 
Mauritius ey 127 Se 103 | 70 | 403 703 
South African Union 464. 167 19 | 3 | 1 654 
German S.W. Africa * ae 622 | 45 622 
Japan 51 284 227 1 43 606 
Fiji 103 57 88 114 | 190 552 
China a 298 178 38 19 | 1 534 
New Zealand 80 | 75 52 | 31 122 | 360 
Papua * 6 | 18 10 | 17 110 161 
Hong Kong 6 5 15 | 29 ik 55 
Other Countries 94 241 69 | 28 | 57 489 
Total 10, 772 | 12,632 9,668 | 7,807 | 12,161 | 53,040 


The corresponding particulars relative to the value of the horses exported are given 


in the next table :— 


VALUE OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported. 1906. | 1907., | 1908. | 1900. | 1910, | Pores TOF 
ne & rel Raat ieee ees & 
India aoe -| 186,754 } 225,301 | 138,068 | 126,686 | 171,862] 848,671 
Straits Settlements . 18,022} 26,952| 15,491 . 10,339 | 21,185 91,989 
Java sate 12,296 | 25,502; 16,457 | 19,598 |° 10,424 84,277 
Philippine Islands... ' 2,603 | 4,949 12,134 5,303 | 14,971 39,960 
Ceylon xe 4,335| 4,886| 3,418 2,201; 7,486 22,326 
Mauritius ... 1,791 38 2,385 | 480! 7,191 11,847 
South African Dnien. 9,223 4,096 931 180 | 95 14,455 
German S.W. Africa Bit foc La) Eli aod ea be tac 13,255 
Japan ae 1,990; 11,715] 12,234 | 60 1,860 27,859 
Fiji 2,855 1,142) 2,356; 2,982) 4,566 13,901 
China 5 5,942 3,299 892 295 | 60 10,488 
New Zealand 8,261 4,020} 3,486) 2,847 12,403 30,967 
Papua 109 337 163 '9386| (9,055 3,600 
Hong Kong 160 205 545 888 AAS 1,798 
Other Countries 3,915 7,066) 2,453 | 217. 2,016 15,667 
i | 
Total .| 258,256 | 319,470 | 224,218 | 173,012 256,104 | 1,231,060 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the export trade in horses with India, 
the Straits Settlements, and Java has been fairly uniform throughout the five years 
under review, but that the particulars for some of the other countries specified exhibit 


marked fluctuations. 
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The number of horses imported into the Commonwealth is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced for breeding purposes, and imported 
principally from New Zealand and the United Kingdom. The average value per head 
of the horses imported during the five years was £67 18s. 9d., as compared with 
£23 4s. 2d. per head for the exports for the same period. The average number 
imported per annum was, however, only 1692, and the average annual value £114,629. 
The following table furnishes a comparison of imports and exports of horses during 
the five years 1906 to 1910 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HORSES, 1906 to 1910. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 


Year. Ee 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
i : £ £ Ay Gay 
L906 Wie. 2 side 426 52,250 10,772 258,256 10,346 206,006 
LOOT. Wh teas Die 516 58,145 12,632 319,470 12,116 266,325 
LQOB: 5) 0:0 ane 504 71,546 9,668 224,218 9,164 | 152,672 
1909 sere a AAT 88,317 7,807 | 173,012 6,335 84,695 
AGIOS 553 «=|. 5,542 307,371 12,161 256,104 6,619 | —51,267 
Total for 5 years} 8,460 | 572,629 53,040 | 1,231,060 44,580 658,431 
Note. — signifies value of net imports. 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The numbers of horses in some of the lead- 


ing horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, are 
as follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES IN SOME OF THE LEADING HORSE-BREEDING COUNTRIES 
IN THE WORLD. 


Country. - Date. Reaeerie’ Country. | Date pamneno: 
Russian Empire? ...| 1909 29,892,319 || Uruguay Seale 908 Ve 556s 307 
Utd. States America} 1909 [21,040,000 || Bulgaria roe 1905 538 271 
Argentine Republic 1908 7,531,376 || Chile .... Beg 1908 516,764 
Germany... ree OT, 4,345,043 || Spain... eee ee hOOD: 494,853 
Austria-Hungary” ...|1902 &1909)} 3,714,580 || Denmark | 1903 | 486,935 
France® ... sse(n ee £908 3,133,650 || New Zealand tue 1908-90 -/'"'3633259 
Australia... — ace 1910 2,165,866 || Netherlands a8 1904 | 295,277 
Canada‘ ...° i909 2,132,489 || Cape Colony | 1904 | 255,060 
United Kingdom®...| 1909 2,091,748 || Belgium... ae LIOR) + 4253.434 
Japan® ... ..| 1908 | 1,494,506 || Algeria ... .-|, 1908 236,168 
British India’ nae OOS 1,311,709 || Servia ... nee 1905 | 174,363 
ltaly nee iG 1908 955,051 || Norway ... ate 1907 | 172,468 
Rumania... ay 1900 864,324 || Switzerland nae 1906". “185.372 
Mexico ... Bag 1902 859,217 || Orange River Col’ny 1907 127,579 
Sweden ... ..| 1908 574,872 | | 

rare ¥ } 
1. Preliminary figures. 2. Austria 1902, Hungary 1909. 3. Employed on farms. 4. Eix- 


elusive of British Columbia. 5. Agricultural horses, unbroken horses, and preeding mares only. 
6, Exclusive of Formosa. 7. Exclusive of Bengal. 
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6. Relation to Population.—In proportion to population, horses are much more 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal divisions of the 
Commonwealth. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number 
of horses per head. In all cases the number of horses per head of population was some- 
what higher in 1910 than in 1900. Particulars for the past ten’years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901 to 1910, 


| 
Year. | NS.W.| Vie Q’land. Is. Aust. |W. Aust.| ‘Bes. Peres C’ wealth. 
1901 0.35 0.32 0.91 | 0.46 0.38 0.18 2.76 0.42 
1902 cay Ooe 0.32 0.78 | 0.46 0.38 0.19 Sapk 0.39 
1903 | 0.32 0.31 0.78 0.49 0.37 0.18 3.12 0.39 
1904 a} DOLSS a OoSL 0.79". |. 0:54 0.38 0.20 3.98 0.40 
1905 i O.84= 10532 0:81 | @.54 0-39) |" 0520 5.02 0.42 
1906 0.36 | 0.33 0.84 | 0.56 -0.41 | 0.21 4.56 0.43 
1907 0.38 0.34 0.89 | 0.56 0.45 0.21 4.79 0.45 
1908 0.38 0.384 0.93 | 0.55 0.45 0.21 6.09 0.46 
1909 He%0i87. 10886 0.96 | 0.59 0.47 0.21 6.70 0.47 
1910 | 0.40 | 0.36 0.99 0.61 0.48 0.21 7.42 0.49 
| { | 


§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States of the Commonwealth cattle- 


raising is carried out on a more or less extensive scale, the main object in certain districts 
being the produetion of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising 
of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade 
in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry in the Commonwealth led to a con- 
siderable increase in the numbers and quality of the dairy herds of the States of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Southern Queensland in particular, the sub-tropical portion of 
Australia being apparently the best adapted to this industry. On-the other hand, by far 
the finest specimens of beef-producing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts of 
the Commonwealth, 7.e.,-in the northern parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory, 
and in the Kimberley districts in the north of Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Commonwealth.—Until 1880 New South Wales occupied 
the leading position in the Commonwealth group as a cattle-raising State, but in that 
year Queensland forged ahead and obtained a lead which it has since maintained. The 
extent of this lead has, however, varied considerably, owing principally to the effects 
produced by the tick fever and droughts, from both of which causes the Queensland herds 
suffered more severely than those of the other States. In fact, during the period from 
1894, when the number of cattle in Queensland attained its maximum of rather more 
than 7,000,000, to 1908, when the number recorded was less than 2,500,000, an uninter- 
rupted decline was experienced. During the past seven years, however, a rapid improve- 


ment has taken place, and the total reached on 31st December, 1910, was over 
5,100,000, ; 
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The numbers of cattle in the several States and the Northern Territory at quin- 
quennial intervals from 1860 to 1900 and thence onwards for each year are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN STATES, NORTHERN TERRITORY AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 to 1910, 


Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland| S.Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania) Northern C’ wealth. 


Territory. 
1860 | 2,408,586 722,332 432,890 | 278,265 | 32,476| 83,366 seu «BROT GIS 
1865 | 1,961,905 621,337 848,346 | 158,057 | 45,148 | 90,020 saa) hee lS 
1870 | 2,195,096 721,096 | 1,076,630 | 136,832 | 45,213 | 101,459 | 4,276,326 
1875 | 3,184,086 | 1,054,598 | 1,812,576 | 219,240] 50,416 | 118,694 6,389,610 


1880 | 2,580,040 | 1,286,267 | 3,162,752 | 283,315 | 63,719 | 127,187 | *19,720| 7,523,000 
1885 | 1,317,315 | 1,290,790 | 4,162,652 | 271,478 | 70,408 | 138,642 | 146,562| 7,397,847 
1890 | 2,091,229 | 1,782,978 | 5,558,264 359,938 | 130,970 | 162,440 | 214,094 | 10,299,913 
1895 | 2,150,057 | 1,795,314 | 6,822,401 | 355,867 | 200,091 | 162,801 | 280,957 | 11,767,488 
1900 | 1,983,116 | 1,602,384 | 4,078,191 | 214,761 | 338,590 | 165,516 | 257,667 | 8,640,225 
1901 | 2,047,454 | 1,623,282 | 3,772,707 | 225,256 | 398,547 | 168,661 | 255,521 | 8,491,428 
1902 | 1,741,226 | 1,644,180 | 2,543,471 | 213,343 | 437,136 | 177,566 | 305,820 | 7,062,742 
1903 | 1,880,578 | 1,665,078 | 2,481,717 | 244,610 | 497,617 | 185,938 | 291,970 | 7,247,508 
1904 | 2,149,129 | 1,685,976 | 2,722,340 | 272,459 | 561,490 | 201,206 | 247,920 | 7,840,520 
1905 | 2,337,973 | 1,737,690 | 2,963,695 | 304,027 | 631,825 | 206,211 | 346,910 | 8,528,331 
1906 | 2,549,944 | 1,804,323 | 3,413,919 | 325,724 | 690,011 | 211,117 | 354,371 9,349,409 
1907 | 2,751,193 | 1,842,807 | 3,892,232 | 334,671 | 717,377 | 215,523 | 374,688 | 10,128,486 
1908 | 2,955,934 | 1,574,162 | 4,321,600 | 340,376 | 741,788 | 205,827 | 407,992 | 10,547,679 
1909 | 3,027,727 | 1,549,640 | 4,711,782 | 344,034 | 793,217 | 199,945 | 414,046 | 11,040,391 
1910 | 3,140,307 | 1,547,569 | 5,131,699 | 384,862 | 825,040 | 201,854 | 513,383 | 11,744,714 


+ 


* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in each State-——During the period elapsing between 1900 and 1910 
the proportion of cattle in the several States and the Northern Territory has varied 
considerably, as shewn hereunder :— 


PERCENTAGE OF CATTLE IN EACH STATE AND NORTHERN TERRITORY ON 
“ TOTAL FOR COMMONWEALTH, 1900 to 1910. 


| 
Year. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. T’ry.| C’wealth. 
% % % % % % % % 
1900 «| 22.95 18.55 47.20 2.49 3.92 On: 2.98 100.00 
1901 sco mee: See kal 19.12, 44.43 2.65 4.69 99 3.01 100.00 
1902 «..| 24.65 23.28 36.01 3.02 6.19 2.52 4.33 100.00 
1903 Neel OLOO. 22.97 34.24 3.37 6.87 2.57 4.03 100.00 
1904 “cc Meera fee tak 21.50 34.72 3.48 7.16 2.57 3.16 100.00 
1905 | 27.42 20.37 34.75 3.56 7.41 2.42 4.07 100.00 
TOQGRIE ral co 27 27 19.30 36.52 3.48 7.38 2.26 3.79 100.00 
1907 mealee i sLO 18.20 38.43 3.30 7.08 2.1438 3.70 100.00. 
1908 aoa OOD 14.92 40.97 3.23 7.04 1.95 3.87 100.00 
1909 e-| 27.42 | ° 14.04 42.68 ee 7.18 1.81 3.79 100.00 
1910 vee| 26.74 13.18 43.69 3.28 7.02 2 4.37 100.00 


A comparison of the positions of the several States in 1900 and 1910 shews that, 
while Queensland’s proportion of the Commonwealth herds and those of Victoria and 
Tasmania suffered diminution, fairly large increases were in evidence in New South 
Wales, South Australia, Western Australia and Northern Territory. The most noticeable 
increase in proportion is that of Western Australia, from 3.92% in 1900 to 7.02% in 1910. 
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4. Imports and Exports of Cattle—Although the various products of the cattle- 
raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of the Commonwealth, the export of 
live cattle from Australia has never been considerable. The number of cattle imported 
is also small, consisting, as in the case of. horses, mainly of valuable animals for breed- 
ing. One effect of this is that although considerably more than three times as many 
cattle were exported during the past ten years as were imported, the value of exports 
exceeded the value of imports by only £5335. Details are asfollows :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CATTLE, 1901 to 1910, 


Imports. Exports. | ; Net Exports. 
Year. | 7 uk bikie i eitwemer.. 1. (ai | F aes 

No. Value. No. Value. | No. Value.* 

| Re SE ie £ 
1901 ... wal 114 8,591 2,413 | 22,088 2,299 18,497 
1902 ... ses] 2,929 49,231 4,489 19,002 | 1,560 |—30,229 
1908 ... ae 161 9,569 939 9,302 778 |— 267 
1904 ... aa 145 7,903 1s) 7,115 625 |— 788 
1905... a 1,022 10,591 1,280 | 15,451 258 4,860 
1906 ... Bal 161 6,762 552 5,373 | 391 |— 1,389 
1907 |... sal 183 10,204 687 8,759 | 504 |— 1,445 
1908 ... Ae 112 11,020 953 11,724 | 841 704 
1909 ... ee 81 5,710 975 9,586 894 3,876 
1910 ... ase 104 8,665 3,745 | 20,181 3,641 11,516 
Total for 10 years. 5,012 123,246 16, 803 128,581 . 11,791 5,335 


* 


— signifies net imports. 


The average value of the cattle imported into the Commonwealth during the ten 
years was £24 11s. 10d. per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during 
the same period was £7 13s. 1d. 

The comparatively large export figures for aise and 1902 were due to exports to 
Natal and Cape Colony. 

5. Cattle Slaughtered.—Complete returns of the number of cattle slaughtered 
annually in the Commonwealth are not obtainable, as these particulars are collected 
in Tasmania for Hobart and Launceston only, and were collected in South Australia for 
the first time in 1908 in respect of the year 1907. Estimates for the missing data for 
these States have, however, been made, as shewn in the following table :— 


CATTLE sie a BL CALVES) SLAUGHTERED, COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 
1901 to 1910. 


~ Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.t | W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
QOM a. «.. | 335,823 | 251,477 | 377,433 | 72,000} 39,424) 34,000} 1,110,157 
1908 yoke .-. | 288,131 | 233,206 | 344;731 | 72,000) 43,882} 34,000} 1,015,950 
JUSTO Ewa SA ... | 275,199 | 235,284 | 262,423 | 73,000) 40,501} 35,000 921,407 
1904... ... | 299,089 | 243,937 | 210,715 | .73,000 | 44,199} 35,000 905,940 
LOOOo noes ... | 320,857 | 249,454 | 214,462 | 74,000} 51,758} 35,000 945,531 
OOG a ce ... | 358,877 | 261,034 | 223,469 | 75,000} 55,034} 35,000} 1,008,414 
L907 vs. ... | 380,042 | 289,709 | 228,457 | 60,527 | 53,505] 36,000) 1,048,240 
1908.°%... ... | 376,574 | 281,087 | 243,069 |* 71,128 | 46,975 | 86,000} 1,054,833 
AYOO YW Nees ... | 412,066 | 287,548 | 305,026 |? 86,485 | 49,716} 37,000] 1,177,791 
HOMO eae .. | 483,947 | 819,665 | 378,514 |? 88,225 | 55,723 | 37,000 1,363,074 


1. Estimated for the years 1901 to 1906. 2. Including Northern Territory.—1908 to 1910, 
3759, 3975, and 4061 respectively. 
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For Hobart and Launceston only, the figures for the years 1901 to 1910 were, 
respectively, 8815, 10,193, 9842, 10,708, 12,035, 10,503, 12,037, 11,907, 10,059 and 
11,569. 


6. Export of Beef Preserved by Cold Process.—A large export trade in beef pre- 
served by cold process is carried on by the Commonwealth, mainly with the United 
Kingdom, the Philippine Islands and the South African Union. The quantities so 
exported during the five years 1906 to 1910 are as follows :— 


QUANTITY OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, eee 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

United Kingdom... ‘ ...| 1,706,386 | 8,360,147 | 12,384,176 | 52,777,113 | 91,250,736 | 166,478,558 
Philippine Islands... ° 2} 107453°986 | 91696,173 | 12'826.444 | 11,260,779 | 10,020,181 | 54'186.863 
South African Union ~..| 14,301,248 | 19,353,278 | 4.316,387 | 1,698,046 | 3,784,637 | 43,453,596 
Russia. its :..| 10,247;609 |10,551,438 | 6,821,701 ie ss 27,620,748 
Egypt a -..| 1,979,830 | 1;540,290 | 1:707,355| 2,595,097 | 1,362,686] 9,115/258 
Straits Settlements A “| *736-796| ‘972/507 | '841,413| 1/092/263) 1,073:889| 4°716.868, 
Malta mi iF a ie ees 781,382 | 752,761, 856,599| 862,148 | 3/252°890. 
Gibraltar 9.1. uN) 1,247,683] 345/374 oe 130,703 70.908] 1.794'668 
Hong Kone... ut as “| "188873 | 286,499 | 354,934| 220/019] 385'895| 1.437.120 
Japan aly es = “"] y21'963 5.283 | 408141) 102,723/ 92:119| 660.299. 
Ceylon -.. of me “| 148'300| 86,688 87,948| 56,509} - 99.564; 479,009 
Mauritius ... Mot ne oe 391,664 ne Ne eu et 391,664 
Hawaiian Islands ... a an 6,681 4,257 Be 105,403 71,606 187,947 
Other countries... ii “| 30.933] 137.276 | 210,956| 316,141| 493/159] 1,117,765. 
/ aah 
Total ie & ...| 41,561,252 | 52,050,592 | 40,711,516 | 71,142,295 |109,427,528)314,893, 183. 


The value of the beef preserved by cold process exported from the Commonwealth 
during the same years is as follows :— 


VALUE OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported. 10062.) aper.: |) te08,” |... 190%. |, 1910... /ROPAl for 

eae ee £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... x0 An 15,896 87,903 134,014 533,044 967,662 | 1,738,519 
Philippine Islands Ore. < HY 112,546 108,505 151,076 125,052 126,719 623,898 
South African Union aah be 146,879 216,088 46,181 18,251 36,559 463,958 
Russia, Es. ate | 105,445 112,098 70,358 rea oe 287,901 
Egypt “An cnt 22,027 19,135 19,770 26,747 14,582 102,261 
Straits Settlements oh was 8,080 11,515 9,820 11,899 12,452 58,766 
Malta nN eae ae, ule 8,852 7,987 8,690 9,790 35,319 
Gibraltar ... are 4 ite 12, 204 4,432 ae 1,157 517 18,310 
Hong Kong... the nes tbs 2'347 3,950 3,873 2,144 3,826 16,140 
Japan Vans Ane oer ay 1,501 32 4,494 1,139 205 7,371 
Ceylon aN ve Re ee 2,958 1,422 1,507 601 1,035 6,823 
Mauritius ... ey Re a 4,665 3 ban se ri 4,665 
Hawaiian Islands ... of PEM 84 96 et 1,067 690 1,937 
Other countries... Bs nA 523 1,704 2,471 3,419 * 5,109 13,226 
Total ae Eos et 434,455 575,732 451,551 733,210 | 1,179,146 | 3,374,094 


During the five years under review, the largest of Australia’s customers for beef 
preserved by cold process has been the United Kingdom, while the most consistent and 
the second largest customer has been the Philippine Islands; the South African Union, 
Russia and Egypt ranked next in order of importance. The exporting States during 1910: 
were Queensland, 96,593,882 lbs., valued at £1,037,038; New South Wales, 8,745,361 lbs... 
valued at £97,878; and Victoria, 4,088,285 lbs., valued at £44,230. 
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7. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparison of the herds of 


Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted in each case :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| 
Country. . Date. |No. of Cattle.) Country. Date. |No. of Cattle. 
ft Dee | ue, | eRe ey A Pets 
British India? 1908 |92,038, 528?| Bulgaria... .--| 1905 | 2,172,405% 
United States of America 1909 |69,080,000 | Cape Colony ...| 1904 | 1,954,390 
Russian Empire ...| 1909 |44,869,150 || Belgium ... ...| 1908 | 1,861,412 
Argentine Republic ...) 1908 29,116,625 ! Denmark ... ...| 1903 | 1,840,466 
Germany aaa ...| 1907 | 20,630,544 || New Zealand .--| 1908-9] 1,773,326 
Austria-Hungary* ..-| 19023) 16,177,825 || Netherlands .--| 1904 | 1,690,463 
#rance .-.| 1908 | 14,239,730 || Caylon are ---| 1909 | 1,509,554? 
United Kingdom ...| 1909 |11,761,830 || Switzerland oe 1906 | 1,498,144 
Australia oor ...| 1910 | 11,744,714 |) Egypt a «..| 1909 |.1,453,400 
Uruguay 403 ...| 1908 | 8,192,602 || Japan® AEP ...| 1908 | 1,297,974 
Canada* Hae ...| 1909 | 7,234,085 | Norway... ...| 1907 | 1,094,101 
Italy Ae ...| 1908 | 6,210,352?)| Algeria eS ...| 1908 | 1,092,202 
Mexico ik «..| 1902 | 5,142,457 || Servia ...| 1905 969,953? 
Sweden 14 ...| 1908 | 2,685,020 || British East ‘Africa ...| 1908 714,494 
Rumania 84 ...| 1900 | 2,588,526?|| Transvaal ... 1908 670,284 
Spain Me ...| 1909 | 2,317,478 || Orange River Colony | 1907 585,077 
Chile & ..-| 1908 | 2,303,659 || Natal AS. 1908 538,413 
1. Exclusive of Bengal. 2. Including buffaloes. 3. Austria 1902, Hungary 1909. 
4, Exclusive of British Columbia. 5, Exclusive of Formosa. 


8. Relation to Population.—The number of cattle per head of population differs 
considerably in the several States, and is also subject to marked variation from year to 
year in the same State. Particulars for the past ten years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901 to 1910. 


- ore tr, 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. | W.Aust. Tas, Be ea C’wealth. 
i901... 1.49 1.34 7.44 0.63 2.06 0.96 5.47 2.22 
1902)... 1.24 1.36 4.97 0.60 | 2.06 0.99 6.84 1.82 
1903:... 1.32 1.38 4.79 0.69 2.21 1.02 6.90 1.85 
1904... 1.48 1.40 5.19 0.76 2.36 1.09 ° 5.89 1.97 
1905... LT 1.44 5.58 0.84 2.53 alla 8.57 2.11 
LIOGE... La 1.48 6.33 0.89 2.70 1.14 9.08 2.29 
1907 ... 1.81 1.49 Yieuls} 0.90 2.82 1.14 10.03 2.43. 
1908... wsdl] Wee 1.26 7.76 0.88 2.86 1.08 11.42 2.49 
1909)... ees Poe fetal 1,20 8.15 - 0.88 2.99 1.04 11.82 9.55 
BONO ace 1.91 1,21 8.57 0.95 2.98 1.04 15.55 2.65 


For the Commonwealth as a whole the ratio of cattle to population is 19 per cent. 
greater for 1910 than for 1901, and has exhibited a continuous increase from. 1902 
onwards. The excess of the 1910 figures over those for 1901 is in evidence in all the 
States except Victoria, and is most marked in the case of the Northern Territory. In 
Queensland the ratio-has increased very rapidly during the past seven years, the ratio 
per head of population for 1910 being 79 per cent. greater than for 1903. In Victoria 
the ratios for 1909 and 1910 are the lowest for the period under review. 
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§ 4. Sheep. 


1. The Founding of the Commonwealth Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for 
Australia, the suitability of its climate and general conditions for the production of a 
high class of wool was, at an early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and 
tested by Captain Macarthur, one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. 
To the energy of this enterprising pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and 
extremely satisfactory development of Australia as a producer of fine wool, and though 
it would appear that the introduction of the Merino sheep into Australia was not due to 
Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for having successfully established the pastoral 
industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Distribution throughout Commonwealth.— With the exception of a short 
period in the early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnuumbered those of the mother 
State, New South Wales has maintained amongst the Commonwealth group the lead in 
sheep production which naturally attached to it as the portion of the Commonwealth 
in which settlement was first effected. From 1878 onwards, the number of sheep in New 
South Wales has, in every year except 1902, 1908, and 1910, represented more than 
half the total for the Commonwealth, and even in these years it fell but little short of 
half the total. 


The number of sheep in the several States at quinquennial intervals from 1860 to 
1900, and for each year onwards to 1910, is as follows :— 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN STATES, NORTHERN TERRITORY, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 to 1910. 


. New South} .; ve Queens- South | Western -, |Northern| Total 
Year. Wales. Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Territory| C’wealth. 


1860 ...! 6,119,163 5,780,896 3,449,350 2,824,811 | 260,136 1,700,930 nie 20,135,286 
1865 ...) 8,132,511 8,835,380 6,594,966 3,779,308 | 445,044 1,752,719 See 29,539,928 
1870 ...} 16,308,585 | 10,761,887 8,163,818 4,400,655 608,892 1,349,775 eee 41,593,612 
1875 ...| 25,353,924 | 11,749,532 7,227,774 6,179,395  —- 881,861 1,731,723 ee 53,124,209 
1880 ...} 35,398,121 | 10,360,285 6,935,967 6,443,904 | _ 1,231,717 1,796,715 *9,318 62,176,027 
1885 ...| 37,820,906 | 10,681,837 8,994,322 6,593,648 1,702,719 1,648,627 49,917 67,491,976 
1890 ...| 55,986,431 | 12,692,843 | 18,007,234 7,004, | 2,524,913 1,619,256 45,902 97,881,221 
1895 ...| 47,617,687 | 12,791,084 | 19,856,959 6,531,006 | 2,295,832 1,523,846 73,713 90,689,727 
1900 ...| 40,020,506 | 10,841,790 | 10,339,185 5,235,220 2,434,311 1,683,956 48,027 70,602,995 
1901 ...| 41,857,099 | 10,673,265 | 10,030,971 5,012,216 2,625,855 1,792,481 48,324 72,040,211 
1902 ...| 26,649,424 | 10,504,741 7,213,985 4,880,540 2,704,880 1,672,655 42,122 53,668,347 
1903 ...| 28,656,501 | 10,336,216 8,392,044 5,298,720 2,600,633 1,597,053 51,538 56,932,705 
1904 ...| 34,526,894 | 10,167,691 | 10,843,470 5,820,301 2,853,424 1,557,460 54,678 65,823,918 
1905 ...| 39,506,764 | 11,455,115 | 12,535,231 6,277,812 3,120,703 1,583,561 61,730 74,540,916 
1906 .,.| 44,132,421 | 12,937,440 | 14,886,438 6,624,941 3,340,745 1,729,394 36,276 83,687,655 
1907 ...} 44,461,839 | 14,146,734 | 16,738,047 6,829,637 3,684,974 1,744,800 44,232 87,650,263 
1908 ...| 43,370,797 | 12,545,742 | 18,348,851 6,898,451 4,097 324 1,728,053 54,048 87,043,266 
1909 ...| 46,202,578 | 12,937,983 | 19,593,791 6,432,038 4,731,737 1,734,761 43,393 91,676,281 

6,267,477 5,158,516 1,788,310 57,240 92,047,015 


1910 ...| 45,560,969 | 12,882,665 | 20,331,838 


* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States.—Particulars concerning the relative positions of 
the several States and the Northern Territory with respect to the total flocks of Australia, 
and the variations in such positions which have taken place during the past ten years, 
are as hereunder. 
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During the period the proportion of total Commonwealth flocks declined con- 
siderably in the case of New South Wales and Tasmania, and in a less marked degree 
in Victoria, South Australia, and the Northern Territory, while in the case of Queens- 
land and Western Australia a marked advance in proportion was experienced. 


PERCENTAGE OF SHEEP IN EACH STATE AND NORTHERN TERRITORY ON TOTAL 
FOR COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


| | | 
Year.| N.S.W. | Vie. (Q'nsland. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Pore C'wealth. 
ne es: a a A gk ae % vA on 
1901 | 58.10 | 14.82 | 13.92 6.95 “| 8365 2.49 0.07 100.00 
1902 | 49.66 | 19.57 | 18.44 | 9.09 | 6.04 3.12 0.08 100.00 
1903 60.83 | 18.16 | 14.74 -) . 9.31 ha aay 2.80 0.09 100.00 
1904 52.45 | 15.45 | 16.47 | 8.84 | 4.33 DSTA). MOOS 100.00 
1905 | 58.00 | 15.387 | 16.82 | 8.42 hott 19 2.12 | 0.08 100.00 
1906). .B2.78 AG AGi , LO a Me Nene 3.99 2.07 0.04 100.00. 
1907 50.73 1 dG ada TOTO oa LOG 4.20 1.99 0.05 100.00 
1908 | 49.88 | 14.41 | 21.08 | 7.938 | 4.71 1.98 0.06 | ~100.00 
1909} 50:40: | L421) «Q1/87 7.02 BAG 1.89 0.05 100.00 
1910 | 49.50 14.00 | 22.09 6.81 5.60 1.94 0.06 100.00 


, 


4, Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance. The 
principal countries to which such exports have been consigned during recent years are 
South African Union, Straits Settlements, New Caledonia, and Papua. The following 
are the particulars of the imports and exports for the past ten years :— 


‘ 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SHEEP, 1901 to 1910. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ni * 7 i : 

No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 

£ £ & 
Ot epee Ae 63.7) 2 W384 12,094 12,104 11,541 rae) 
1902... ...| 47,654 | 66,042 | ° 24,296 15,558 |—23,358 |—50,484 
TIOS WY (es. wf 4,797 9,840 18,111 24,468 18,384 14,628 
TOA ca. Bon 2,614 13,056 7,746 11,219 5,132 —1,837 
1908... 7... sooll pOsaed 24,263 |. 12,090 17,429 6,569 —6,834 
1906 © «. ...| 11,502 51,403 17,979 48,699 6,477. | —2,704 
190% 1. We eae af) 49,167 11,361 40,040 —398 | —2,197 
ALQOB HA vee. Sap 4,020 18,717 13,021 | 24,452 9,001 5,735 
MQOQ i ree: ik 2,775 14,213 5,315 20,243 2,540 6,030: 
TOT Oia oats Air 2,863 14,008 13,144 30,456 10,281 16,448 
Total for 10 years, 93,988 265,843 185,157 244 668 41,169.) || ——O0 a7 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


5. Sheep Slaughtered.—The numbers of sheep slaughtered in the several States dur- 


ing the past ten years are as follows :— 
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SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust.’ | West Aust. | Tasmania,.?| C’wealth. 


1901 | 4,519,188 | 2,469,797 | 554,705 | 678,000 | 428,534 
1902 | 4,635,850 | 2,827,938 | 715,443 | 681,000} 482,882) 325,000] 9,668,113 
1903 | 3,277,120 | 2,652,569 | 453,666 | 684,000) 412,549 | 332,000 | 7,811,904 
1904 | 3,058,536 | 2,305,729 | 400,688 | 691,000 | 499,585 | 334,000 | 7,289,538 
1905 | 4,283,631 | 2,576,316 | 587,406 | 700,000 | 476,010 | 335,000 | 8,958,363 
1906 | 4,482,055 | 2,826,144 | 449,547-| 710,000} 468,759 | 335,000 | 9,271,505 
1907 | 5,185,057 | 3,226,141 | 642,740 | 1,020,355 | 465,196 336,000 | 10,875,489 
1908 | 5,201,492 | 3,309,865 | 705,776 | 1,213,168%| 423,056 | 340,000 | 11,193,357 
1909 | 6,430,486 | 3,708,512 | 1,076,718 | 1,336,037) 491,103 | 344,000 | 13,386,856 
1910 | 7,470,002 | 4,245,881 | 1,751,151 | 1,316,904%) 549,977 346,000 | 15,679,915 


| 
| 


322,000 | 8,972,169 


1. Estimated for years 1901 to 1906. 2. Estimated. 
3. Including Northern Territory, 1908 to 1910; 300, 523, and 516 respectively. 


For Hobart and Launceston only the figures for the years 1901 to 1910 were respec- 
tively :—101,627, 114,900, 122,223, 109,992, 101,863; 104,081, 107,859, 115,560, 
111,445 and 119,456. 


6. Exports of Mutten and Lamb Preserved by Cold Process.—Australia’s export 
trade in mutton and lamb preserved by cold process is one which has, in recent years, 
advanced rapidly, and at the present time amounts to more than £2,100,000 per annum. 
In all the States considerable attention is now being paid to the breeding of a class of 
sheep that will best meet the requirements of consumers. Crosses between the Merino 
and the Lincoln, or between the Merino and the Leicester breeds, have proved exceedingly 
valuable, as they furnish both a good quality of wool and also an excellent carcase for 
export purposes. The breeding of Shropshire and Southdown sheep with a view to com- 
bining meat production with that of wool is also on the increase. Special attention is 
being paid to the raising of lambs for the home markets, as it is becoming very widely 
recognised that with suitable breeds, the export trade in lambs isa very profitable one. 

Australia’s principal customers in this trade are the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, while in Egypt and Canada a demand for Australian mutton and lamb has 
developed in recent years. A regular, though not very extensive, trade is also done with 
the Philippine Islands. The, quantities exported to various countries are as follows :— 


QUANTITY OF MUTTON AND LAMB PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported. 1906. 1907. 1908, BODO A ROL.) Ye rere 
Res)! ESR Stes 
; lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 

United Kingdom... t. ...|67,251,672 | 88,676,913 {82,341,131 |110,138,905 [181,556,597 |529,965,218 
South African Union |. “")19'324°547 | 14445,797 | 51323,602 | 214581029 | 2'720'584 | 44,279,559 
Canada. %, Ps "| ’969'352 | 912151533 719/336 | 11138974 | 2'3091441 | 7,352,636 
Philippine Islands ... ie “| 559/933) "791,154 | 673.867! 682,116 | "788577 | 3,487,947 
Kgypt be, fe “] 1,225'493 | 589/210) 610.269] 455,599] 369,611 | 3,150,112 
Malta, _ ae a ers 864,062} 487,586 | 630,313 | 838,871 | 2,820,832 
Straits Settlements... re “| 943\508/ 511/813] 471,634; —568,684| 713/836 | 2,509,475 
Hong Kong ... ae ty “| 166,059] 970/325] 319,382) 323,113 318/500] 1,397,469 
Hawaiian Islands | "| 290,586} 196,505} 9347412 255,051} 145/246) 1,051,800 
Covdomitge 25, ~ us: oe “]151549| 172/504] 156/201} 117;141 |» 254.212) 851,697 
Gibraltar 2) “| 995'510| 1681453. 67,190|  52;590| 573,748 
Japan ee a “| 86.612} 1 35.690| 89,805] 22/789} 18/681] 253.577 
Other Countries... a “| 815,334} 289,798} 180,299]  57,735| 142,494} 985,660 
"Total eh ta ...|90,692,385 |109,227,757| 91,607,614) 116,915,639|190,229,380 | 598,672,725 
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The corresponding particulars concerning the values of the exports are :— 


VALUES OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 


1906 to 1910. 
Country to whicl : | Total for 
eval bea: 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 5 yea 
& £ s & £& £ 

United Kingdom 839,360 |1,141,718 |15115,908 |1,161,475 |2,069,932 | 6,328,393 
South African Union 207,832 | 159,298 55,293 23,578 28,935 | 474,936 
Canada 12,260| 30,216| 10,257] 14,646| 23,182} 90,511 
Egypt 12,674 7,760 7,801 4,987 4,385 37,607 
Philippine Islands 6,309 8,674 8,056 6,059 7,878 36,976 
Malta ee 9,437 5,526 6,262 10,140 31,365 
Straits Settlements 2.579 5,711 5,261 5,488 7,407 26,446 
Hong Kong 1,906 3,011 3,487 2,997 3,288 14,689 
Hawaiian Islands 3,282 3,275 2,927 2,994 1,783 14,261 
Ceylon 1,718 2,802 1,722 1,096 2,649 9,982 
Gibraltar pe 2,974 1,955 Sop 700 329 5,958 
Japan ae 917 384 891 195 240 2,627 
Other Countries | 3,314 3,261 1,978 558 1,415 10,526 

Total ..|1,095, 120. |1,377,502 |1,219,107 |1,231,035 |2,161,513 | 7,084,277 


7. Comparison with other Countries. 


—As regards the size of its flocks and the 


quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia occupies the foremost position amongst 


the sheep-raising countries of the world. 


The following comparison gives the latest avail- 


able figures relative to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing coun- 


tries :— 
NUMBER OF SHEEP IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Country. Date. |No. of Sheep||_ Country. Date. |No.of Sheen. 
| 
Australia : ~...,/ 1910 |92,047,015 Rumania .| 1900 | 5,655,444 
Argentine Republic 6.{1908 (67,211,754 Chile é ...| 1908 | 4,224,266 
Russian Empire’ -.-|1909 (62,371,579 British Hast ‘ASrioa ...| 1908 | 3,740,111 
United States of Amenes 1909 [57,216,000 || ° Mexico .| 1902 | 3,424,430 
United on pi L909 31830) coo Servia .--| 1905 | 3,160,163. 
Uruguay --.| 1908 /26,286,296 || Transvaal .| 1908 | 2,811,061 
New Zealand . ---| 1909 |23,480,707 Canada* -..| 1909 | 2,705,390 
Cape Colony --.| 1909 /18,807,168 |) Norway .| 1907 | 1,393,488. 
British India?... ...| 1908 |18,033,035 Sweden 1908 | 1,010,217 
France: .--|1908 |17,456,380 || Natal 1908 945,477 
Spain - 1909 {15,471,183 Denmark .. 1903 876,830 
Italy ...| 1908 |11,160,420 || Falkland Islands 1908 688,705. 
5 2 (| 1902 | Netherlands .. | 1904 606,785. 
Austria-Hungary i 1908 10,706,980 Uganda | 1908 559,590 
Algeria vos} L908) (956325177, Iceland 1904 495,190 
Bulgaria ; -.|1905 | 8,130,997 || Belgium .| 1895 235,722 
Orange , River Colony ...| 1907 | 8,020,308 Switzerland 1906 209,997 
Germany seal OOMeal ia Osea ; 


1. Including goats. 
of British Columbia. 


2. Exclusive of Bengal. 


3. Austria 1902, Eianeany 1909. 


4, Exclusive 


8. Relation to Population.—The relation of the flocks of the several States and the 
Northern Territory to the populations at the end of each of the past ten years is as 


follows :— ° 


q 
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NUMBER OF SHEEP PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust. Tas N. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
1901 -..|. 80.43 8.82 19.80 13.95 13.56 10.23 103.41 18.83 
1902 sare L9:OL 8.69 14.08 13.67 12.76 9.32 94.15 13.85 
1903 Sal oO LAs 8.58 16.21 14.84 dot SW eSele 121.72 14.54 
1904 <a 8.43 20.66 16.20 11.92 8.41 130.00 16.56 
1905 reel, 20.00 9.46 23.59 17.31 12.48 8.50 152.57 18.48 
1906 ..| 29.66 10.61 27.62 18.08 13.09 9.32 92.92 20.45 
1907 Cee nese) 11.48 30.67 18.28 14.48 9.20 118.36 21.06 
1908 Beano «Oo 10.03 32.94 17.88 15.78 9,01 Podees 20.57 
1909 i..| 28.63 10.13 38:91 16.37) 4{ 17:81 8.98 123.87 21.20 
1910 alee ae 9.90 33.94 15.40 18.63 9.23 173.40 20.80 

$5. Wool. 


1. Importance of Wool Production.—The chief contributing factor to the pastoral 
wealth of Australia is the production of wool, the value of the output for the year 1910 
being about £32,000,000. Most of the wool produced in the Commonwealth is exported, 
but with the increased activity of the local woollen mills there has, in recent years, been 
an increasing quantity used in Australia, although even now the quantity so used 
represents less than 13 per cent. of the whole clip. 


2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—In the returns of imports and exports of wool 
furnished to the Customs Department the quantities are usually shewn as ‘‘greasy,” or as 
“scoured and washed,” but for the purpose of comparing the clips of the several States 
or of the Commonwealth -as a whole for a series of years, it is convenient to have the 
total production expressed in terms of greasy wool. 

The total quantity of Australian wool scoured and washed before export is, on the 
average of the last five years, about 224 per cent. of the total clip. The ratio of loss of 
weight in scouring varies largely with season, locality, breed, and condition. It seems 
preferable to express ‘‘scoured and washed” wool in terms of ‘‘greasy” rather than vice 
versa, since the absolute error arising from any uncertainty as to the average loss of 
weight has thus the less effect. 


3. Total Production.—In the following tables, relative to the production of wool 
for the five years 1906 to 1910, wool returned as “scoured and washed” has been con- 
verted into the estimated equivalent! amount of “greasy” on the assumption that two 
pounds of “‘greasy” wool are on the average required to produce one pound of ‘“‘scoured 
and washed” wool. An allowance has also been made for the quantity of wool exported 
on sheepskins. On this basis the estimated total production of wool (in the grease) for 
the years 1906 to 1910 may be said to be as in the following table :— 


| PRODUCTION OF WOOL, ESTIMATED AS “GREASY,” COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 
1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. * Ibs. 
New South Wales... ie kins ---|832,380,646 )375,224,448 344,550,707 |379,388,356 
Victoria a aw ar AY: ..-| 78,258,113 }120,017,787 | 93,999,156 |112,102,445 
Queensland . tak fea vas ...| 88,068,089 |104,173,964 |115,283,309 |127,531,834 
South Australia BA a nes ...| 48,928,116 | 57,830,794 | 52,040,731 | 56,415,539 ES 
Western anevone ve = a3 ..-| 17,437,645 | 22,013,541 | 22,450,624 | 30,048,360 
Tasmania... ee AD isis ts .--| 12,600,822 | 10,878,478 | 13,859,755 | 12,550,598 
Commonwealth ah ot yo 577,673,431 690,139,012") 642,184,282)718,037,132 | 792,868,466 


* Details for individual States not available owing to discontinuance by Customs 
‘ Department of statistics of Interstate trade. 
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4, Wool Locally Used.—Of this production the quantity used in the manufactories . 
of the several States of the Commonwealth was approximately as follows :— 


LOCALLY USED WOOL, ESTIMATED AS. “ GREASY,” COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 


1906 to 1910. 

State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
New South Wales ... se is .--| 836,730 963,408 | 1,020,456 | 1,095,136 | 1,594,712 
Victoria a ae oe Res ...| 4,765,687 | 5,600,873 | 6,152,250 | 5,239,806 | 5,309,730 
Queensland... Ses me es | 258,842 211,362 224,460 301,078 270,246 
South Australia... a én ...| 387,264 603,848 672,112 634,250 564,432 

Western Australia ... se bE noe se ae va ne 
Tasmania ... sas ee a «| 1,005,628 929,572 1,244,879 991,388 | 1,087,400 
Commonwealth es Fee .-| 7,249,151 | 8,309,063 | 9,314,157 | 8,261,658 | 3,826,520 


5. Bounties on Combed Wool or Tops Exported.—Under the Bounties Act 1907, 
bounties are payable on combed wool or tops exported from the Commonwealth, provided 
they were produced therein. The maximum amount which may be paid in any one year 
is £10,000. For the three years commencing Ist January, 1909, the rate of bounty 
granted is 14d. per lb.; and for the two years commencing Ist January, 1912, 1d. per lb. 
is payable. During the year 1908-9, an amount of £326 was paid in bounties, in 
1909-10 £4933 was paid, while in 1910-11 the amount so distributed was £8522. The 
quantities of wool on which these amounts were paid were 52,085, 789,216, and 
1,363,520 lbs. respectively. 


6. Exports of Wool.—About forty-five per cent. of the exports of wool from the 
Commonwealth are despatched to the United Kingdom, the other leading consignees 
being France, Germany, Belgium, and the United States of America. The following 
table shews for the years 1906 to 1910 the quantities of “greasy” wool exported 
from the Commonwealth to the principal countries of destination :— ; 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF WOOL IN THE GREASE, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported.| 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. aes 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. ; 

United Kingdom. ...| 193,740,722 | 227,246,663 | 225,336,019 | 210,353,060 | 222,880,179 |1,079,556,643 
France s e “"] g51755'279 | 130°937,517 | 104'210/690 | 128}402;299 | 154,091/890 | 603,397,605 
Germany |. a <"] 5674791294 | 71,423'340 | 80,073,180 | 102/160,121 | 122'297'188 | 432.433,053 
Belgium | 53/979;671 | 56/605,510 | 37,557,258 | 47,381,739 | 63,305,855 | 258'823/038 
United States of America |../ 21,090,888 18:401,395| 20,430,274 | 32/846,145 | 11,079,242 103/847,944 
Japan =) "| °93465;742) 5,905,962} 1;972:449| 5,320,455 | 7,869,785 | _ 93.534’303 
Italy ... By a “") 184080 | 13546395) 13548;760| 1915'544| 3,710:785| 9.905.564 | 
India - ey Tl "y62'794| “a9'759| 304036 2711030| 485,990}. 1,526,739 
New Zealand Ef C]) 1933845 55,208 62,775| 135,954] 1,192'446| — 1°560,998 
Canada a “| 173'94a| —-964’513| —-9547300| 1577263) 208.269] —_1058.989 
Other Countries 2... || 144/471| 157,633 6,168 76,673 41,640 496,585 

a“ 
Total... “a s..| 415,353,590 | 512,756,895 | 471,846,109 | 529,020,213 | 587,093,269 |2,516,070,076 


Similar particulars concerning the exports of “scoured and washed”. wool are 
s follows :— 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF “SCOURED AND WASHED WOOL,” 1906 to 1910. 


. . “ Total for 
Country to which Exported. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, BV ORas: 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 

United iuaecom a ...| 35,801,652 | 38,037,138 | 46,401,114 | 34,168,844 | 35,571,404 |189,480,152 
France Re op «-| 11,290,425 | 13,607,538 9,383,368. | 16,651,577 | 15,861,390 | 66,794,298 
Germany si a ..-| 6,905,930 8,649,996 9,104,503 | 14,583,296 | 14,145,596 | 53,389,321 
Belgium Bac ren --| 9,098,036 9,288,704 5,157,465 7,661,482 | 11,418,895 | 42,624,582 
Japan aes ae «| 2,106,820 2,490,953 722,217 635,722 887,292 6,843,004 
Italy... ae Soe aa 99,663 85,937 65,361 148,695 212,661 612,317 
India a 68,007 151,851 70,828 74,876 41,962 407,524 
United States of America aa aes me 645 151,309 5,319 157,273 
New Zealand s a, 18,624 1,770 5,871 3,972 32,488 62,725 
Other Countries He ae 138 4,178 4,122 2,646 1,293 12,377 
Total... 3 ...| 64,889,295 | 72,318,065 | 70,915,494 | 74,082,419 | 78,178,300 |360,383,573 


a3 


The figures for “* scoured and washed wool’’ for 1909 include for the first time an 
export of tops, amounting to 496,492 lbs. and valued at £58,638. In 1910 the corre- 
sponding export was 1,123,469 lbs., valued at £134,874. 

The total value of the wool exported from the Commonwealth to each of the various 
countries during the five years under review was :— 


a 


TOTAL VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


i) 
Country to which Exported. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. #610) ef Roce tor 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... i: ...| 10,706,181 | 12,933,800. | 12,022,541 | 10,562,929 | 11,447,359 | 57,672,810 
France i ‘5 “| 42577,034 | 7,004;581 | 4,407,940 | 5,594,983 | 6,905,177 | 28,489,715 
Germany . ss - “| 97962°586 | 4,117,394 | 3,632;708 | 5,006,623 | 6,053,873 | 21,773,184 
Belgium . “| 3:13:78 | 324177193 | 1:742/639 | 2'230.206 | 3,084°847 |. 13,588,663 
United States of America... “| “’oigie79 | ~’g15.254 | “8e1/172| 1,691,389 579,605] 4,880,099 
Japan... i e “| g79'seo| 4sii771 | 1253408} 2647630 | 420,622 | 1/572.991 
Ttaly si ie a ) “seio71| 777413 67,021|  97.756| 181.4574 482,618 
India te wz “| qgios¢| 207115 | ~—sat'708| 16,657| 24968 94/832 
New Zealand ... a meee 8,565 2860 1/669 6,637| 67,219 86,950 
Canada... os = Ks 8.215| 11.908 10,873 7.748 | 10,695 49,434 
Other Countries 1. + re 5,816 9.546 557 3,552 2,161 21,632 
Total... * ...| 22,645,769 | 28,891,830 | 22,914,236 | 25,483,110 | 28,777,283 | 128,712,228 


7. Care needed in Comparing Clips——The Customs returns, from which statistics 
of wool production are usually compiled, do not furnish a reliable indication of increase 
or decrease in successive clips, since in each case they relate to the year ended 31st 
December. Ordinarily, therefore, they include for any year imports and exports of wool 
belonging to two distinct clips. A further defect in the comparability of successive clips 
arises as follows:—Owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of shearing may be so far 
delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth of wool, while the 
succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ growth. An instance of 
this occurred in some portions of the Commonwealth in connection with the clips of 1906 
and 1907. The shearing in the former case was somewhat late, while in the latter it 
took place at the usual time, the result being that the 1906 clip was above and that of 
1907 below the normal. 


Similar circumstances operated to make the 1909 elip somewhat higher and the 
1910 clip somewhat lower than would have been the case had the interval between 
successive shearings been exactly a year. 


8. Wool-producing Countries in Southern Hemisphere.— The next table, 
compiled by Messrs. Helmuth Schwartze and Co., the well-known firm of English wool 
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brokers, furnishes interesting evidence of the relative importance of the three great wool- 
producing countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The figures given represent for the 
respective years the imports of wool into Hurope and North America :— 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. Lele a eae hc ey Cape Colony: | River Plate. Total 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1901 a's «i 1,745,000 217,000 | 532,000 2,494,000 
1902 sist oa 1,699,000 234,000 | 512,000 2,445,000 
1903 ase «| 1,451,000 234,000 558,000 2,243,000 
1904 Pe RA 1,371,000 201,000 476,000 2,048,000 
1905 wah ... | 1,633,000 209,000 488,000 2,330,000 
1906 was Bo 1,833,000 238,000 | 487,000 2,558,000 
1907 bee Bee 2,103,000 287,000 478,000 2,868,000 
1908 ae. eS 2,072,000 276,000 | 484,000 2,832,000 
1909 ais -.-| 2,296,000 380,000 571,000 3,247,000 
1910 ee --. |. 2,411,000 377,000 461,000 3,249,000 


It will be seen that of the total importations shewn in this table, the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand account for about 70 per cent. 


9. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The quantity and value of wool imported 
into the United Kingdom during the year 1910 from the principal wool-producing coun- 
tries, furnish evidence of the important position which the Commonwealth occupies in 
the supply of wool to the mother country. This is shewn in the following table :— 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1910, 


Cee re. Quantity. | Value. woe ean Quantity. Value. 
lbs. £ : lbs. £ 

Australia .--(814,517,042 |14,273,989 || Peru... s=e| | 3,031,752 128,793 
New Zealand .../189,680,851 | 8,526,757 || Russia ... ---| 38,798,031. 125,226 
Cape Colony ...| 79,659,514 | 3,065,950 || Egypt ... .-.| 3,682,030 99,896 
France ... ...| 27,587,988 |, 1,679,316 || Portugal «| 2,712,492 93,688 
British India ...|' 53,334,001 | 1,448,686 || China ... --| 2,418,014 83,131 
Argentine Republic) 32,382,184] 1,261,061 || Netherlands ...|_ 842,206 30,712 
Natal... ...| 24,614,953 | , 864,796 || Canada tes 804,930 30,124 
Chile... .-.| 24,863;833 808,838 | Italy ... os 555,081 23,376 
Turkey ... ...| 9,501,945} 267,005 || Persia ... --| 419,000 12,349 
Belgium ...| 4,784,796] 223,545 ||Spain ... -  ... 252,511 8,099 
Germany ---| 3,431,000 170,378 |, Other Countries...) 2,560,096 92,879 
U.S. of America ...; 3,707,459 168,454 || iy gee! 

Falkland Islands 4,839,600 166,725 |, 

Uruguay :..| 3,487,094 157,919 |! Total -..|797,418,403 | 33,811,537 


It will be seen that of the total importations of wool into the United Kingdom, 
Australian wool represented about 39 per cent. of quantity and 42 per cent. of value. 


10. The Wool Market.—About 83 per cent. of the wool grown in Australia is now 
disposed of at the local sales held in Sydney, Melbourne, Geelong, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Fremantle, Hobart and Launceston. These sales are attended by buyers from England 
and America, as well as by representatives of the principal European manufacturing 
countries. The market for wool, which had been for some years steadily improving, 
received a severe set-back in the early portion of the season 1907-8 by the ‘disastrous 
financial crisis which occurred in America goon after the commencement of that season. 
The result was that buying was restricted, prices fell, and a considerable quantity of 
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wool was withdrawn from sale and held over until the succeeding season. The season 
1908-9 consequently opened rather inauspiciously, but, although prices did not reach 
the high level attained in 1906-7, the demand, particularly in the latter part of the season, 
was much more spirited than in 1907-8, and the sales must be regarded as having been 
very satisfactory. The season 1909-10 opened favourably and prices exhibited a distinctly 
upward tendency, with the result that the price averaged over 20 per cent. more than 
was obtained during the preceding year. The 1910-11 season opened with a fall of 10 
per cent. on the closing rates of the previous season; values gradually recovered before 
the middle of the series, when wool was selling almost as well as at any period of the 
previous year; prices again declined 74 to 10 per cent., but made a good recovery towards 
the close of the season, the average for the year being 8 per cent. below that of the pre- 
vious year. 

During the sales of 1910-11 the prices realised for greasy merino wool ranged up to 
183d. per lb. for a few lines of extra super. Western District (Victoria) wool, super. to 
144d., good to 124d., average to 12d., and inferior from 63d. to 8d. Amongst other 
classes of wool extra super. comebacks brought as high as 153d., and super. 144d. 
Super. crossbreds sold up to 144d., fine to 124d., medium to 10d., and coarse to 94d. 
Scoured wool ranged from 16d. to 234d. 

The average values per lb. of Australian greasy wool according to the export returns 
for the past ten years have been as follows :— 


EXPORT VALUE PER LB. OF AUSTRALIAN GREASY WOOL, 1901 to 1910. 


Year a «| 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
Average value d. d. d. d. da. d. d. d. d. d. 
per lb. Peet S044 8.70) 9.50.) 9.83) | LOSL4"|10:738) |. 9:17") 9:85" |) 9.58 


$ 6. Hides and Sheepskins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and sheepskins treated in the 
tanneries of the several States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the total 
value of the hides and sheepskins exported from Australia during the five years 1906 to 
1910 being no less a sum than £10,030,115, or an average of £2,006,023 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph arises from the value of sheepskins with wool exported, 
which are shipped principally to France and the United Kingdom. Details concerning 
the number so exported during the five years 1906 to 1910 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL, 1906 to 1910. 


nl 


ea 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. ee aiere 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

France ... ...| 2,742,973 | 3,561,771 | 3,265,111 | 3,140,764 | 4,325,337 | 17,035,956 
United Kingdom | 2,369,247 | 2,711,346 | 3,522,791 | 8,968,494 | 3,763,002 | 16,834,880 
Belgium Bee 675,051 957,819 710,902 | 1,100,023 | 1,282,942 | 4,726,737 
Germany ap 48,683 57,909 124465 57,041 106,534 394,632 
U.S. of America... 16,228 27,833 115041 86,664 155,782 297 548 
Italy ... fs 5,771 6,906 44,083 27,565 29,575 113,900 
Canada... es 1,450 4,268 a bee 10,446 16,164 
New Zealand... 1,469 Harte 225 He 100 1,794 
Other Countries ... 65 i, ie 934 ane 451 

Total ...| 5,860,937 | 7,328,004 | 7,678,618 | 8,380,785 | 9,673,718 | 38,922,062 
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The next table furnishes corresponding particulars as to value :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, j 

1906 to 1910. , 

Country to whict Total for : 

ies) at iy awed 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 5 Yeas. 

£ ete £ £ £ £ | 

France .. .-| 655,044 760,421 508,477 598,172 884,450] 3,406,564 ; 
United Kingdom 587,648 628,318 515,937 737,592 710,229 | 3,179,724 
Belgium .--| 206,087 243,988 123,456 274,823 316,958 | 1,165,262 
Germany ne 7,890 10,446 23,338 9,566 16,720 67,960 
U.S. of ‘America. t 2,740 5,981 1,058 9,836 16,978 36,593 
Italy ... ce 2,583 2,244 10,621 10,244 9,630 35,322 
Canada... pies 835 634 one aie 1,071 2,040 
New Zealand .... 542 net 25 a 25 _ 592 
Other Countries ... 13 26 48, 63 Ae 102 
Total ...| 1,462,832 | 1,652,058 | 1,182,912 | 1,640,296 | 1,956,061 | 7,894,159 


3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheespkins without wool the principal 
countries to which export takes place are the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. Particulars concerning the quantities exported are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL, 1906 to 1910, 


Country to which Exported.) 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1010, 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 

United Kingdom .../1,374,208 |2,370,759 |1,086,103 |1,140,338 | 875,994 | 6,847,402 
United States of America) 708,518| 219,296] 167,460 |1,285,946 | 710,001 | 3,091,221 
France : ag 2,804 | 101,767 3,315 23,863 131,749 
New Zealand . nap 66 2,522 5,040 9,840 15,552 33,020 
Germany... By 4S 065 684 2,812 Be 14,447} 21,103 
Belgium ae Sik nae 1,080 ce a 8,428 9,508 
Canada a A Tupaeeyy 600 i 1,068 1,956 3,624 
Italy aes 72 bie e KG 72 
Other Countries: GAS 132 1,020 475 tee ate 1,627 

Total ... *...|2,086,084 |2,598,837 |1,3638,657 |2,440,507 |1,650,241 |10,139,326 

nna opm € 


Corresponding details concerning value are given hereunder :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


Country to which Exported.| 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. oe 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom .-| 101,030} 176,484] 62,605) 50,077 37,015 |; 427,211 
United States of America 50,155 19193 7,390 57,795 22,544} 157,075 
France ie 210 7,477 312 1,711 9,710 
New Zealand . “ee 9 248 272 422, 514 1,465 
Germany Ses sn 426 22 184 Sah 538 1,170 
Belgium eid 5c vee 103 Boe aa 396 499 
Canada ate ye wes 37 206 50 115 902 
Italy ip Socal! 8 aS ae < 8 
Other Countries nee AM 72 38 rie ae ‘se 

Total ... ..-|, 151,681 | 196,375 77,966 | 108,656 62,833 597,461 

| 
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4. Hides.—The Commonwealth trade in hides has now assumed considerable pro- 
portions, and during 1910 the total value of hides exported amounted to £456,045. The 
exports took place principally to the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Italy, the 
United States of America, and France. Large quantities of hides are also imported into 
the Commonwealth, mainly from New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The total value 
of hides imported during 1910 was £169,771. 


Particulars concerning the export of hides during the past five years are as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF HIDES, 1906 to 1910. 


eee 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. | eae 
No. No. No. No. Yo. | No. 

United Kingdom | 36,162 78,603 | 152,107 | 196,827 | 253,442 | 717,141 
Belgium ... ..| 338,001 52,507 63,377 79,977 41,326 270,738 
Germany .. svelte hy eos 22,098 99,745 47,335 215810) | + 291709 
Italy 7... 26,378 36,749 43,156 11,316 | 45,541 163,140 
U.S. of America... 7,575 10,118 15,012 56,131 21,318 110,154 
France... ..| 6,675 2,841 20,971 20,546 11,938 62,971 
Japan iat ee 3,507 5,867 1,670 6,598 4,697 | 22,339 
Canada ... ..| 3,080 4,586 1,050 3,737 4,000 16,453 
Austria- Hungary 1,534 3,363 5,998 Riley nae | 11,410 
Sth. African Union Soe 100 50 200 eee 350 
Other Countries...) 1,875 469 24 166 1,975 4,509 
Total ---| 151,058 217,301 403,160 423,348 406,047 1,600,914 


In the next table are given particulars relative to the value of hides exported :— 


VALUE OF HIDES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


a eae 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. co tor 
£ £ £ & £ £ 
United Kingdom 40,106 72,693 106,619 177,738 294,702 691,858 
Belgium... ...| 44,662 87,242 | 54,674 | 89,547 | . 48,343 994,468 
Germany .. ...| 27,789. | 21,251 | 68,413 | 42,710 | 23,947 184,110 
* Italy a 26,361 28,702 24,891 8,333 41,983 130,270 
U.S. of America... 8,614 7,969 | 12,079 | 56,639 | 21,988 107,289 
France... | 7,484 - 8,782 15,205 22,805 11,073 - 59,299 
Japan. ae Pre 5,650 11,327 2,235 10,315 7,873 37,400 
Canada ... 8,959 4,795 1,127 3,591 4,049 17,521 
Austria- Hungary 1,795 3,187 5,360 627 Per 10,919 
Sth. African Union vee 100 492 260 gs 402 
Other Countries... 2,127 497 23 225 2,087 4,959 
Total -.-| 168,497 210,495 290,668 412,790 456,045. | 1,538,495 


The number and value of hides imported into the Commonwealth during the five 
years 1906 to 1910 are as follows :— 


HIDES IMPORTED INTO THE COMMONWEALTH, 1506 to 1910. 


Year. 1906. 1907. - 1908. 1909. 1910. Total for 


| 5 Years. 
4 | an i tun 
No. ad -.-| 149,502 | 183,678 183,362 136,375 119,408 772,325 
Values... & 178,261 220,574 204,358 173,251 | 169,771 946,215 
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§ 7. Graphical Representation of Pastoral Production. 


1. General.—As comparatively complete statistics relative to the number of horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs are available from 1860, the~graphical representation of the 
increase in numbers for the Commonwealth as a whole, shewn on page 357, covers the 
period from 1860 to 1910. 


2. Horses.—With relatively unimportant fluctuations the number of horses in the 
Commonwealth increased at a fairly consistent rate until 1895, when a decline set in, 
culminating in the losses of the disastrous drought of 1902. At this latter point the 
number was practically identical with that for 1890. From 1902 onwards a rapid im- 
provement has been experienced, and in 1906 the previous maximum attained in 1895 
was passed, Previous periods of decline were experienced in 1866, 1871, 1877 and 1882. 


3. Cattle.—The graph for cattle furnishes evidence of rapid increase in number, 
interrupted by three marked periods of decline, of which the first extended from 1862 to 
1866, the second from 1881 to 1885, and the third from 1894 to 1902. So extensive was 
this last-mentioned decline that the number receded to that of 1879. Since 1902 a 
rapid recovery has been effected, and the total for 1910 closely approximates to that 
existing at the end of the year 1895, though still short of the maximum attained 
in 1894. 


4. Sheep.—In the case of sheep the graph furnishes evidence of four periods in 
which the upward movement in number has been arrested or reversed. The first of 
these occurred between 1868 and 1871, the second between 1875 and 1877, the third 
during 1884, and the fourth, by far the most serious, between 1891 and 1902. From 
1902 to 1907 a rapid increase took place, succeeded by a slight decline in 1908, and a 
rapid advance in 1909 and 1910. The point now reached corresponds approximately 
with that attained in the latter portion of 1895. 


5. Pigs,—The graph for pigs exhibits more numerous fluctuations than that for 


either of the other classes of live stock represented, and from 1904 to 1908 furnished ~ 


evidence of a persistent*decline. In 1909, however, an upward movement took place, the 
total for ‘that year being higher than that for either of the two preceding years, while 
that for 1910 is the highest recorded for any year, with the exception of 1904. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING NUMBER OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH FROM 1860 to 1910. lake tho] 
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(See pages'338, 341, 345, and 444.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each-small:square’represents an interval of one year, 

The totals of the sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs for the Commonwealth are indicated by the several 

_ curves or graphs, the vertical side of a small square representing, 2,000,000 in the case of sheep; 
200,000 for cattle ; 30,000 for horses; 40,000 for pigs. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, AND BACON AND 
HAM, IN THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1896 ro 1910. 
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(See page 446.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, 
and the vertical height of each rectangle denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 lbs,; in the case of 
bacon and ham, 4,000,000 lbs.; and in the case of cheese, 3,000,000 Ibs. 


GRAPHS SHEWING THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1901 ro 1910. 


(See page 450.) 
a f EXPLANATION or GRAPH.—The base of each small-rectangle represents-an interval of one year, 
and the vertical height of each small rectangle represents 5,000,000 lbs. in weight, or £1,000;000 ‘in 
value. Wes 4 weeee Sakti aah 
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SECTION VIII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


S$ 1. Introductory. 


1. Early Attempts at Agriculture.—The instructions issued to Captain Phillip on 
the 25th April, 1787, directed him, amongst other things, to proceed as soon as possible 
to the cultivation of the soil “‘under such regulations as may appear to be necessary and 
best calculated for securing supplies of grain and provisions.” When the settlers landed 
at Botany Bay, howeyer, it was found that the glowing accounts published in England 
by members of Captain Cook’s expedition of the fertility of the soil in that locality 
were considerably overdrawn. Hyen when Phillip and his company moved round to 
Port Jackson on the 26th January, 1788, matters were for a time in no better case. The 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the settlement was not suitable for the 
cultivation of cereal crops, and when the time came to cultivate the soil it was found 
that there were very few who possessed the slightest acquaintance with the art of 
husbandry. 


2. The First Sowing.—In his despatch of the 15th May, 1788, Captain Phillip 
states that it was proposed to sow eight acres with wheat and barley, although, owing to 
the depredations of field mice and ants, he was doubtful of the success of the crops. 


3. Discovery of Suitable Agricultural Land.—A branch settlement was formed at 
Rosehill, on the Parramatta River, towards the close of 1788, and here corn crops were 
successfully raised. In his despatch of 12th February, 1790, Phillip refers to the harvest 
at Rosehill at the end of December, 1789, as consisting of 200 bushels of wheat and sixty 
of barley, in addition to small quantities of oats, Indian corn, and flax. By the year 
1791 there were 213 acres under crop in this locality. In 1792 a new settlement was 
formed at Toongabbie, about three miles westward of Parramatta, where Phillip states 
“there are several thousand acres|/of exceeding good ground.” The Hawkesbury Valley, 
which probably contains some of the richest land in the world, was first settled in 1794. 
For a long time agricultural operations in Australia were restricted to the narrow belt of 
country between the tableland and the east coast of New South Wales; as it was not 
until the year 1813 that a passage was discovered across the Blue Mountains to the 
fertile plains of the west. 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an “ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor.Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows:—Wheat, 3361 acres; maize, 1527 acres; barley, 26 acres ; potatoes, 11 acres; 
and vines, 8 acres. 


At a muster taken in 1808 the ‘following was the return of crops:—Wheat, 6877 
acres ; Maize, 3389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres; 
potatoes, 301 acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 34 
“acres. 
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By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 
198,000 acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 
acres in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which 
was then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 

The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling-off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large influx of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest incréase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation since 1860.—The following table shews the area under 
crop in each of the Commonwealth States at quinquennial intervals since 1860 and during 
each year of the period 1901-11. The area under permanent artificially-sown grasses is 
excluded in all the States, except for the years 1860-79 in the case of New South Wales, 
where the acreage cannot be separated. During those years, however, the area laid 
down under permanent grasses could not have been very large :— 


AREA UNDER CROP IN AUSTRALIA, 1860-1 to 1910-11. — 


Benson, | N°R Ses | Victoria. | Sina | australia, [Australia| mania, | woalthe, 
Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 

1860-1 ... ses} 260,798 387,282 3,353 859,284 | 24,705 | 152,860 | 1,188,282 
1865-6... ese| 978,255 448,194} 14,414 547,124 | 38,180 | 159,547'| 1,585,714 
1870-1... ...| 426,976 692,840] 52,210 801,571 | 54,527 | 157,410 | 2,185,534 
1875-6 ... .«-| 451,139 736,520 | 77,847) 1,111,882 | 47,571 | 142,547 | 2,567,006 
1880-1... .--| 629,180 | 1,548,809 | 113,978 | 2,087,237 | 57,707 | 140,788 | 4,577,699: 
1885-6 ... ...| 737,701 | 1,867,496 | 198,334 | 2,298,412} 60,058 | 144,761 | 5,306,762 
1890-1... ..-| 852,704 | 2,031,955 | 224,993 | 2,093,515 | 69,678 | 157,376 | 5,480,221 
1895-6... ..-| 1,848,600 | 2,413,235 | 285,319 | 2,092,942 | 97,821 | 212,703 | 6,450,620 
1900-1... ...| 2,445,564 |°3,114,132 | 457,397 | 2,369,680 | 201,388 | 224,352 | 8,812,463 
1901-2... ...| 2,278,370 | 2,965,681 | 483,460 | 2,236,552 | 217,441 | 232,550 | 8,414,054 
1902-3... ...| 2,249,092 | 3,246,568 | 275,383 | 2,224,593 | 229,992 | 246,998 | 8,472,551 
1903-4 ... ...| 2,545,940 | 3,389,069 | 566,589 | 2,256,824 | 283,752 | 259,611 | 9,301,785 
1904-5... ...| 2,674,896 | 8,321,785 | 589,216 | 2,275,506 | 327,391 | 226,228 | 9,365,022 
1905-6... ...| 2,840,235 | 3,219,962 | 522,748 | 2,255,569 | 364,704 | 230,237 | 9,483,455 
1906-7 ... ...| 2,826,657 | 3,303,586 | 559,753 | 2,157,235 | 460,825 | 244,744 | 9,552,800 
1907-8 ... ...| 2,572,873 | 3,232,523 | 532,624 | 2,265,017 | 493,837 | 257,028 | 9,353,902 
1908-9... ...| 2,717,085 | 3,461,761 | 535,900 | 2,321,812 | 585,339 | 269,346 | 9,891,243 
1909-10 .--| 8,180,561 | 3,658,535 | 606,790 | 2,530,301 | 722,086 | 274,026 |10,972,299 
1910-11 ...| 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 | 667,113 |*2%,746,694 | 855,024 | 286,920 11,893,838 


j 
* Including Northern Territory, 360 acres. 


The increase in the area under crop during the past ten years has been most 
marked in the case of New South Wales, the total advancing from 2,445,564 acres in the 
season 1900-1 to 3,386,017 in 1910-11, an increase of 940,453 acres. During the same 
period an increase of 837,938 acres was experienced in Victoria, 653,686 acres in Western 
Australia, 376,654 acres in South Australia, 209,716 in Queensland, and 62,568 acres in 
Tasmania. The total area under crop in the Commonwealth increased during the period 
by 3,081,375 acres, and the total for 1910-11 was the highest ever attained by the Com- 
monwealth. The 1910-11 figures were also the highest ever attained by any of the 
States. F 


a 
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3. Relation to Population.—From the following table it will be seen that for the 
Commonwealth as a whole the area under crop has, during the past ten seasons, 
increased at a rate which is somewhat greater than that at which the population of 
the Commonwealth has increased, This relatively greater increase is in evidence in all 
the States, being most marked in the case of Western Australia, which has now a larger 
area under crop per head of population than any State except South Australia. Details 
for the ten seasons are as follows :— 


TOTAL AREA UNDER CROP PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth, 
! Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1901-2 ... ected On0: 2,451 954 6,224 1,123 1,327 2,200 
1902-3 >... --.| 1,604 2,687 538 6,231 1,085 | 1,376 2,186 
1903-4 ... $./ 1,786 2,813 1,094 6,321 1,263 | 1,419 2,375 
1904-5... Fool aersisie) 2,755 1,027 6,332 1,368 | 1,222 2,356 
1905-6 ... set 2,909 2,660 984 6,220 1,458 | 1,235 2,339 
1906-7... peel 900 2,708 1,039 5,886 1,806 1,320 2,335 
1907-8 ... rs bane a 32) 2,622 976 6,062 1,940 1,356 | 2,248 
1908-9 ... Reale, 740) 2,769 962 6,018 2,254 1,405 2,337 
1909-10 ... El LAAT 2,865 1,050 6,440 2,718 1,419 2,538 
EQUOSTAY (os --.| 2,060 3,037 1,114 6,750 3,089 1,480 2,688 


4. Relation to Total Area.—The next table furnishes a comparison of the area under 
crop in the Commonwealth and the several States with the respective total areas. For 
the Commonwealth as a whole the area under crop represented for 1910-11 only about 
one acre in every 160. In Victoria the area under crop was about one acre in every 14, 
in Tasmania one in 58, in New South Wales one in 59, in South Australia one in 89, 
in Queensland one in 643, and in Western Australia one in 730. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER CROP TO TOTAL AREA OF EACH STATE AND OF 
COMMONWEALTH FOR SEASONS 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season, rs N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q’land. |S, Aust.* | W. Aust. Tas, C’ wealth. 
% % % % % % % 
1901-2... soap Lil Ay 5.273 0.118 0.919 0.035 1.386 0.442 
1902-3... Sen) LSD) | OTS 0.064 0.915 0.037 1.472 0.445 
1903-4. :.. Aceh Pape yp 6:025, 0.1382 0.928 0.045 1.547 0.489 
1904-5... Paeluoa yea “0.906 0.126 0.935 0.052 1.348 0.492 
1905-6... «s-| ~2.430 5.725 0.122 0.927 0.058 1.372 0.496 
HOOG= Ti pris Seeley UA D8: 5.873 0.130 0.887 0.074 1.459 0.501 
1907-8 ... marl. lee 19) 5.747 0.124 0.931 0.079 etsy. 0.491 
1908-9,. ... real = 808 6.155 0.125 0.955 0.094 1.605 0.520 
1909-10 ... Bae aleexoul 6.505 0.141 1.040 0.116 1.633 0.576 
ROLOR1A) 35. eel IE AOs) 7.026 0.155 1.129 0.137 1.710 ().625 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


5. Artificially-Sown Grasses.—In all the States considerable areas are devoted to 
artificially-sown grasses, frequently sown on uncultivated land after burning off. Com- 
plete statistics regarding the area under such grasses are available for the whole of 
the States only since the year 1896, and are as shewn hereunder :— 
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AREA UNDER SOWN GRASSES, 1896-7 to 1910-11. 

| | 
Season.) Now Sout | victoria, | Ting” | australia, (Austraiia,| Tasmania, | CPeonn 

| Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1896-7 384,016 172,582 | 11,960 20,027 4,044 253,306 845,935 
1901-2} 467,839 162,954 | 34,679 23,510 3711 314,422 1,007,115 
1902-3} 477,629 565,635 | 24,286 23,636 3,228 319,090 1,413,504 
1903-4| 552,501 962,665 | 15,639 24,118 2,952 343,284 1,901,159 
1904-5| 607,997 953,543 | 35,589 24,912 | 3,964 378,346 2,004,351 
1905-6| 627,530 | 1,040,335 40,802 26,082 5,456 | 404,653 2,144,858 
1906-7} 697,681 | 1,095,642 | 45,990 23,679 6,787 432,128 2,301,857 
1907-8; 736,080 1,095,471 | 76,943 34,635 7,990 465,673 2,416,792 
1908-9} 807,924 | 1,029,711 82,784 23,297 10,265 491,422 2,445,408 
1909-10} 888,937 | 988,671 | 108,488 23,343 9,017 439,450 2,457 ,856 
1910-11/1,055,303 | 991,195 140,196 26,416 8,348 493,233 2,714,691 


The considerable increase 


in the area of the grass lands of the Commonwealth is 


due in large measure to the great development of the dairying industry which has taken 


place during the last ten years, and which is referred to in the succeeding section. 


The 


areas contained in the above table relate in most cases to grasses sown for grazing 
purposes on uncultivated land, generally after burning off, and are consequently not 
included with ‘‘area under crop.’’ 


$ 3. Relative Importance of Crops. 


1. Various Crops.—In the following table are furnished details concerning the areas . 
in the several States under each of the principal crops for the season 1910-11 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS IN AUSTRALIA, 1910-11. 


| 


° z 3 s “ Total for 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.;) Tas. N. Ter. C’wealth. 
Acres Acres Acres. Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres. Acres, 
Wheat 2,128,826 | 2,398,089 106,718 | 2,104,717 | 581,862 52,242 2 7,372,456 
Oats oe 77,991 392,681 2,537 77,674 61,918 63,887 eee 676,688 
Maize | 213,217 20,151 180,862 619 46 ak 19 414,914 
Barley— | 
Malting 4,981° 30,609 3,222 23,245 1,449 3,902 eid 67,408 
Other ... ot 2,101 22,078 2,356 11,228 1,920 1,333 us 41,016 
Beans and Peas 275 11,068 55 9,957 843 20,041 ies 239 
Rye re Bee 4,193 2,640 105 1,043 762 ‘1,261 es 10,004 
Other Cereals ... Sa ea 2 202 41 (34 12 257 
Hay ae isel, + 638,577 832,669 98,558 440,177 | 175,432 72,992 ake 2,258,405 
Green Forage ... 179,382 71,826 89,667 20,728 4,545 8,695 19 374,862 
Grass Seed __... 5 1,295 1,169 17 on 1,775 she 4,261 
Orchards&other 
Fruit Gardens 47,533 57,375 15,153 22,410 16,738 25,934 13 185,156 
Vines— 
Productive ... 7,518 20,024 1,528 20,367 2,393 51,830 
Unproductive 803 3,388 106 2,585 402 A nt 7,284 
Market Gardens 9,813 10,778 2,317 2,818 3,576 1,741 58 31,101 
Sugar Cane— 
Productive ... 5,596 ne 94,641 = 100,237 
Unproductive 8,167 a 47,138 tae av oi 55,305 
Potatoes... 44,452 62,904 8,326 7,812 1,791 26,230 151,515 
Onions ... oe 241 6,161 101 270 29 62 Si 5,864 
Other root crops 694 2,584 4,439 349 123 5,774 2 13,965 
Tobacco... a 1,096 329 655 a =e ae zt 2,080 
Broom Millet ... 4,467 680 422, 5,569 
Pumpkins and 
Melons 5,070 2,477 4,160 282) ts aa 11,989 
Hops i. Bed coe 121 us 3 the 1,039 Se 1,163 
All other crops 1,019 2,148 2,876 113 872 12 285 7,270 
Total Area... 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 667,113 | 2,746,834 | 855,024 | 286,920 360 11,893,838 
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2. Relative Areas of Crops in States.—Taking the principal crops, 7.¢., those in the 
case of which the cultivation amounts to more than 50,000 acres in the Commonwealth, ° 
the proportion of each in the various States to the total area under crop for the season 
1910-11 is shewn in the next table. In four of the States, viz., New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing for grain 
is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, while in each of these States 
the hay crop is second in importance. In New South Wales maize ranks third, but 
in Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, and also in the Commonwealth 
as a whole, the oat crop occupies third position. In Queensland, on the other hand, 
the three principal crops in the order of importance are maize, sugar cane, and wheat, 
while in Tasmania hay, oats, and wheat occupy the leading positions. For the 
Commonwealth as a whole, the wheat, hay, and oat crops represent nearly 87 per 
cent. of the total area under crop. 


PROPORTION OF AREA UNDER CHIEF CROPS, 1910-11. 


Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
% % % % % % % % 
Wheat aed) 62.87. 60.68 16.00 76.64 68.05 18.21 Sata 61.99 
Hay esl Os 86) 21.07 14.77 16.03 20.52 25.44 re 18.99 
Oats as} 2.30 9.94 0.38 2.83 7.24 22.27 apy, 5.69 
Maize aoe 6.30 0.51 QT LL 0.02 5.28 3.49 


Green Forage) 5.30 | 1.82 | 13.44 | 0.75 | 053 | 3.03 | 5.98] 3.15 
Orchards and ; 
FruitG’dens| 140 | 1.45 | 2.97] 0.82 | 1.96 | 9.04 | 9.61.| 1.56 


Sugar Cane...) 0.41 ie 21.25 ean nee abs 1.31 
Potatoes ...{ 1.31 1.59 1.25’; 0.28 0.21 9.14 ae 1.27 
Barley wale O.21 1.33 0.84 1.26 0.39 1.82 Ne 0.91 
Vineyards ....) 0.25 | ° 0.59 | 0.24 0.84 0.33 0.50 


ReGen O.79 2) n\4.020|) 21451 8.8). OT | 611.08 | esis | 1.14 


Total | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 


38. Acreage of Principal Crops, Commonwealth.—The acreage devoted to each 
of the principal crops in the whole Commonwealth during the last five seasons is shewn 
below :— 


ACREAGE OF CHIEF COMMONWEALTH CROPS, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


| 

Crop. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

% Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Wheat see ast .-.|5,977,794 |5,383,911 15,262,473 |6,586,236 |7,372,456 
etary tse ue Ste ...|1,654,399 |1,811,579 |2,452,682 |2,228 029 |2,258,405 
Oats ... HBG wet ...| 581,843 | 642,814| 676,156| 698,448} 676,688 
Maize ... . was Ne .«.| 825,581 | 299,579 | 823,875 | 864,585) 414,914 
Green Forage ... a ...| 236,484 | 439,725 | 418,511) 806,082) 374,862 
Orchards and Fruit. Gardens ...| 162,274} 169,299 | 173,888] 178,798] 185,156 
Sugar Cane 3 as ...| 158,864] 144,763 140,883] 142,261) 155,542 
Potatoes nite Ae .«*,..| 146,681} 143,511} 125,685 | 187,070) 151/515 
Barley aot bee ...| 106,436 | 181,099 140,243] 148,013) 108,424 
Vineyards peer ah abe ...| 62,546 61,232 59,450 58,151 59,114 
All other Crops ... ins ...| 144,898 | 126,390) 122,897 | 129,626| 136,762 
Total Saas Bs .--|9,552,800 |9,353,902 |9,891,243 |10,972,299/11,893,83 
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During the period under review the area devoted to the several crops has varied 
considerably, that under wheat attaining a maximum for the period in the season 
1910-11, and a minimum in 1908-9, while hay reached its maximum area in 1908-9 and 
its minimum in 1906-7. Of the other crops maize, orchards and fruit gardens, sugar- 
cane and potatoes attained their maximum areas in 1910-11, oats and barley in 1909-10, 
green forage in 1907-8, and vineyards in 1906-7. 


§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i.) Acreage. The area under wheat for grain 
is given below for each State at various periods since 1860, and is shewn diagrammati- 
cally in the graph hereinafter :— 


AREA UNDER WHEAT, 1860-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. |West Aust.|Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 128,829 161,252 196 273,672 13,584 66,450 643,983 


1865-6 131,653 178,628 2,068 410,608 | 22,249 73,270 818,476 
1870-1 147,997 284,167 2,892 604,761 26,640 57,382 | 1,123,839 
1875-6 133,609 321,401 4,478 898,820 21,561 42,745 | 1,422,614 
1880-1 253,138 977,285 12,632 | 1,733,542 27,686 50,022 | 3,054,305 
1885-6 264,867 | 1,020,082 10,093 | 1,922,555 29,511 30,266 | 3,277,374 
1890-1 333,233 | 1,145,163 10,390 | 1,673,573 33,820 32,452 | 3,228,631 
1895-6 596,684 | 1,412,736 27,090 | 1,649,929 23,241 4,652 | 3,774,332 
1900-1 | 1,530,609 | 2,017,321 79,304 | 1,913,247 74,308 1,825 | 5,666,614 
1901-2 | 1,892,070 | 1,754,417 87,232 | 1,743,452 94,710 44,084 | 5,115,965 
1902-3 | 1,279,760 | 1,994,271 1,880 | 1,746,842 92,398 40,898 | 5,156,049 
1903-4 | 1,561,111 | 1,968,599 | 188,096 | 1,711,174 | 187,946 49,414 | 5,566,340 
1904-5 | 1,775,955 | 2,277,537 | 150,958 | 1,840,157 | 182,080 43,091 | 6,269,778 
1905-6 | 1,939,447 | 2,070,517 | 119,356 | 1,757,036 | 195,071 41,319 | 6,122,746 
1906-7 | 1,866,253 | 2,031,893 | 114,575 | 1,686,374 | 250,283 32,808 | 5,982,186 
1907-8 | 1,390,171 | 1,847,121 82,461 | 1,753,755 | 279,609 30,794 | 5,383,911 
1908-9 | 1,394,056 | 1,779,905 80,898 | 1,693,501 | 285,011} (29,102 | 5,262,473 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 } 2,097,162 | 117,160 | 1,895,738] 448,918 37,078 | 6,586,236 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 2,398,089} 106,718 |*2,104,719| 581,862 52,242 | 7,372,456 


' 
* Including Northern Territory, 2 acres. 


The area devoted in the Commonwealth to the production of wheat for grain was 
higher for the season 1910-11 than for any previous season, exceeding the area for 
1909-10, the previous record season, by 786,220 acres, and that for 1908-9 by no less than 
2,109,983 acres. The maximum area under wheat for grain was attained by the 
several States in the following seasons:—New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia 1910-11; Queensland 1904-5; and Tasmania, 1897-8. 
The average area under wheat in the Commonwealth in the past ten seasons was 
5,881,814 acres. The seasons 1904-5, 1905-6, 1906-7, 1909-10 and 1910-11 exceeded 
this average, while the remaining five seasons fell short of it. According to the pre- 
liminary reports available it appears that the area of wheat reaped for grain in 1911-12 
will fall short of that for 1910-11, and will probably not exceed 7,200,000 acres. 


(ii.) Yield. The production during the’same period for each State and for the 
Commonwealth as a whole is given below :— 
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PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, 1860-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. Sth. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
i Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. Basnele 
1860-1} 1,581,598} 3,459,914 3,136} 3,576,593 208,332 |1,415,896 |10,245,469 


1865-6] 1,013,863] 3,514,227/ 33,088] 3,587,800] 231,594 |1,273,766 | 9,654,338 
1870-1,  999,595| 2,870,409|  39,787| 6,961,164| 316,769| 896,881 |12,084,605 
1875-6] 1,958,640| 4,978,914| 97,400! 10,739,834] 237,171| 700,092 |18,712,051 
1880-1] 3,717,355 | 9,727,369 | . 223,243 8,606,510| 332,232| 750,040 |23,356,749 
1885-6| 2,733,133| 9,170,538| 51,598 | 14,612,876} 339,376| 524,348 |27,431,869 
1890-1] 3,649,216 | 12,751,295 | 207,990| 9,399,389| 467,389| 642,980 |27,118,259 
1895-6} 5,195,312| 5,669,174| 123,630| 5,929,300| 188,077 [1,164,855 |18,270,348 
1900-1] 16,173,771 | 17,847,321 | 1,194,088 | 11,253,148 | 774,653 [1,110,421 |48, 353,402 
1901-2| 14,808,705 | 12,127,382 | 1,692,222 | 8,012,762| 956,886 | 963,662 |38,561,619 
1902-3] 1,585,097] 2,569,364 6,165 | 6,354,912| 985,559 | 876,971 |12,378,068 
1903-4| 27,334,141 | 28,525,579 | 2,436,799 | 13,209,465 | 1,876,252 | 767,398 |74,149,634 
1904-5| 16,464,415 | 21,092,139 | 2,149,663 | 12,023,172 | 2,013,237 | 792,956 [54,535,582 
1905-6| 20,737,200 | 23,417,670 | 1,137,321 | 20,143,798 | 2,308,305 | 776,478 |68,520,772 
1906-7| 21,817,938 | 22,618,043 | 1,108,902 | 17,466,501 | 2,758,567 | 651,408 |66,421,359 
1907-8] 9,155,884 | 12,100,780| 693,527 | 19,135,557 | 2,925,690 | 644,235 |44,655,673 
1908-9| 15,483,276 | 23,345,649 | 1,202,799 | 19,397,672 | 2,460,823 | 700,777 [62,590,996 
1909-10] 28,532,029 | 28,780,100 | 1,571,589 | 25,133,851 | 5,602,368 | 793,660 |90,413,597 
1910-11] 27,913,547 | 34,813,019 | 1,022,373 |*24,344,760 | 5,897,540 |1,120,744 |95,111,983 


* Including Northern Territory, 20 bushels, 


The wheat harvest of 1910-11 was the largest ever reaped in the Commonwealth, 
and exceeded by no less than 4,698,386 bushels that of 1909-10, the next largest harvest, 
these being the only two occasions on which a yield exceeding 75,000,000 bushels has been 
obtained. The only other occasions on which a yield exceeding 60,000,000 bushels has 
been reaped were the seasons 1903-4, 1905-6, 1906-7 and 1908-9. The prospects for the 
forthcoming harvest of 1911-12, although not so good as for the two preceding seasons, 
axe still fair, and it appears probable that the aggregate yield for the season will exceed 
75,000,000 bushels. For latest particulars to date of going to press, see Appendix. 


(iii.) Average Yields. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the last ten seasons and for the decennium :— 


YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth 
Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1901-2 10.64 | 6.91 19.40 4.60 10.10 21.86 7.54 
1902-3 1,24 1.29 3.28 3.64 10.67 21.44 2.40 
1903-4 17.51 14.49 17.65 7.72 13.60 15.53 13.32 
1904-5 9.27 9.26 14.24 6.53, 11.06 18.40 8.70 
1905-6 10.69 iia leeal 9.53 11.46 11.83 ite. 11.19 
1906-7 11.69 11.13 9.68 >. 10.36 11.02 19.86 11.10 
1907-8 6.59 6.55 8.41 10.91 | 10.46 20.92 8.29 
1908-9 atalPalet 13.12 14.87 11.45 8.63 24.08 11.89 
1909-10 14.34 L302 _ 13.41 13.26 12.48 21.41 13.73 
1910-11 18.11 14.52 9.58 11.57 10.14 21.45 12.90 
Average de , ‘ 
for 10 11.00 10.36 13.03 9.21 10.91 20.18 10.33 
seasons i 


As the above figures shew, there were remarkable variations in the average yields, 
chiefly due of course to the vagaries of the season. The season 1902-3 was an especially 
lean one in all the States except Western Australia and Tasmania. A large proportion 
of the area sown with wheat had to be ploughed in or else fed off by stock, but the 
comparatively heavy yields in the succeeding year shew that this additional cultivation 
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was very beneficial. For the Commonwealth as a whole the average yield per acre for © 


1910-11 was below that for 1909-10 which was the best since 1866-7, when, however, the 
area under wheat was only about one-eighth of the area so cropped in 1910-11. Victoria 
was the only State with an increase in the average yield per acre, Tasmania was approxi- 
mately the same as in the previous year, the falling-off being in the other four States. 


(iv.) Relation to Population. During the past ten seasons the Commonwealth’s 


production of wheat per head of population has varied between 34 bushels in 1902-3 and . 


214 bushels in 1910-11. The State in which wheat-growing occupies the most important 
position relatively to population is South Australia, which in 1910-11 had a yield which 
averaged close upon 60 bushels per head. Queensland is the State in which the average 
production of wheat per head is least. Particulars for the past ten seasons are as 
follows :— ; 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Queensland.| South Aust,| West. Aust.| Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
| 

| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1901-2 10,766 10,023 | 3,340 | 22,299 4,948 . 5,499 10,082 
1902-3 A Ha Si 2127 ii IY 17,801 4,649 4,887 3,194 
1903-4 19,179 23,678 4,707 36,998 | 8,348 4,195 18,932 
1904-5 mR 17,495 4,095 33,456 | 8,409 4,282 13,723 
1905-6 18,9387 | 19,347 | 2,140 55,551 9,228 4,166 16,747 
1906-7 14,664 |. 18,542 | 2,057 47,656 10,811 3,012 16,234 
1907-8. 6,017 9,816 1,O71 51,211 11,494 |} » 3,398 10,730 
1908-9 9,915 18,670 | 2,159 50,275 9,477 3,655 14,789 
1909-10 17,679 Bo SB Tih 2,720 63,971 | 21,087 4,110 20,910 
1910-11 16,981 26,750 | 1,707 595835 21,304 5,783 21,494 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


2. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields——In the next table will be found a 
statement of the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries 
of the world ranging from Belgium with a maximum of 394 bushels per acre to Algeria 
with a minimum of 8} bushels per acre. Australia with approximately 13 occupies an 
intermediate position :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


fi Average Average 
Country. Year. ee Sar Country. Year. pee 
Jahv LNs tug st Me, neracre. |) ___ | _per acre. 

Belgium... At Exel pELO OO 39.22 || United States... aes) | L909 15.30 
Denmark ort PS ine helOe, 36.90 Hungary ay Sel LAOS) 14.36 
United Kingdom AeA TOM, 33.85 Servigivea i kas --.| 1906 14,34 
Netherlands... Boe, Bele) 31.82 Rumania oe --«| | 1909 13.18 
. Germany Snir Sods LOS, 30.50 || Australia a | 19L0 12.90: 
Sweden ... toe -»-| | L909 29.29 Bulgaria ae ...| 1909 12.48 
New Zealand ... sce) 25.73 Russia in Hurope ...|_ 1909 12.46: 
Canada*... ons See OO) 21.51 Caucasia Ee eae OOS 12.31 
France ... sid a enegOg 21.19 |! Uruguay Hen mea. L908 12.15 
Japan ... ite oO 20.13 || India ... Re sel, , LOOS 10.88 
Austria ... See aaa) OOO 19.27 Argentine Republic ...| 1909 10.72 
Italy  ... ai mas elLQO9 16.33 Siberia ae See ene dESOS) 8.51 
SS ALT beeline tore Beate tOO) 15,42 Algeria ... 2cn seals 8.27 


*Exclusive of British.Columbia. 


3. Wheat Crops of the World.—The latest available official statistics of the produc- 
tion of wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 


ge 
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WHEAT YIELDS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Yield in Yield in 


Country. ie car: Bushels. ORR slag Bushels. 

d i 23 see: 
United States ...| 1909 | 714,778,466 || Austria Joh) LOD. 56,990,960 
Russia in Hurope sueh 1909 |} 606,114,176 || Rumania ... ...| 1909 | 54,996,920 
India ...| 1910 | 356,794,664 || Bulgaria ... ...| 1909 | 32,063,352 
France ee ...| 1909 | 345,185,224 || Algeria eis saa, LOS 29,731,384 
ltaly ope ecepoe 0.) | 189,907,656 || Japan bef «-«| 1909 22,294 832 
Canada* 9::. ...| 1909 | 166,744,000 || Belgium ... weal, L9OD 15,501,464 
Argentine Republic ...) 1909 | 156,119,824 | Servia ys “..| 1906 | 18,207,225 
Spain Pas ...| 1909 | 144,064,400 | Mexico bey ele Lee 9,390,670 
Germany ... ..-| 1909 | 187,961,104 || New Zealand sere Ge HKG) 8,290,221 
Hungary ... ...| 1909 | 125,871,880 || Uruguay ... ...| 1908 | 7,427,774 
Caucasia (Russia) ...| 1909 | 103,251,696 || Sweden _... ...| 1909 6,691,576 
Australia... ...| 1910 | 95,111,983 || Netherlands .-.| 1909 4,029,512 
Siberia (Russia) ...| 1909 | 71,473,976 || Denmark ... ..-| 1909 3,685,784 
United Kingdom ...| 1909 | 63,196,696 | 


*Hxclusive of British Columbia. 


Various estimates of the total quantity of wheat produced in the world have been 
made. That furnished by the United States Department of Agriculture gives the follow- 
ing figures for the five years 1905 to 1909 :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 


= | 
Year 


1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 
| 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 


Production ane Pee 3,225 3,324 3,031 3,079 | 3,513 


4 


In this estimate the figures given for Australia and New Zealand relate to the 
agricultural year ending on 31st March in the year specified. 

For the five years referred to the Australian production of wheat aggregated 
332,600,000 bushels, thus representing about 2 per cent. of the world’s production. 
The total quantity of wheat produced in the British Empire during the same period of 
five years was approximately 2,800,000,000 bushels, so that the Australian production of 
wheat represented nearly 12 per cent. of that of the British Empire, while the British 
Empire production represented about 17 per cent. of the world’s total. 


4. Prices of Wheat.—(i.) British Wheat. Since the United Kingdom is the largest 
importer of Australian wheat, the price of wheat in the British markets is a matter of 
considerable interest to the local producer. The table below gives the average prices per 
Imperial quarter realised for British-grown wheat :— 


PRICES OF BRITISH WHEAT PER QUARTER, 1861 to 1910. 


Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 

EVenih Average fal Average = ‘ ead 
2 NE Set ia Ur A alsa Rp emer Ai 

s. d. ecanide s. d. s. d. s. d. suid. 
1861 «| 55 4 61 6 50 0 1904 =..| 28 04 30 6 26 3 
1871 domly HaXee ie} 60 O 52 6 1905 sae 29.48 32 3 26 8 
1881 Sele Lola: 55 2 40 9 1906 ae Onn LO 30 9 25 9 
1891 Sods ps8) 41 8 32 3 1907 MSO 36 63 26 0 
‘1901 aml) 26) 9 27 8 2 8 1908 e\| meee ALO) 35 6 30 85 
1902 SPY Acie b 31 8 24 10 1909 Sea stevie la 44 9 oul wet 
1903 a 2639 30 -3 24 11 1910 Pee SLAs. 33. (9 29 0 
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(ii.) Australian and other Wheat. Generally speaking, Australian wheat shews a 
grain of bright clear texture, rich in gluten, and of fine milling quality. Its excellence 
is attested by the high price which it realises in the Home markets. The statement 
below shews, for the last five years, the average value per Imperial quarter of the 
wheat imported into the United Kingdom from the chief producing countries :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF FOREIGN WHEAT IMPORTED INTO. THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


1906 to 1910, 
Average Price per Average Price per 
Imperial Quarter. Imperial Quarter. 
Country. 7 Goanitys, (Oita, ae 
1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
U. States— 8, MB. 1d. 0 Bs Gia Gio. 8. i's. Gd. eo @)) Bees 
A. Coast ...| 30 7} 33 9] 36 3] 38 6| 37 38 || British India| 29 4 | 33 9| 387 8|40 8/35 5 
P. Coast ...| 3011 | 31 9 | 36 1) 38 6] 37 3 || Argentina ...| 2910] 31 6/| 35 6) 39 9 | 34 11 
Australia ...|31 2/33 8|37 7/41 5/87 2]|| Rumania ...| 2811] 30 2/38 5/40 9} 34 2 
Germany ...| 27 7/25 0| 33 7 | 38 3) 36 11 || Chile soait mae 36 8/35 1/}39 1; 33 7 
sear ..| 30 8 | 34 1/385 1/89 3/36 9/]| Bulgaria ...) 27 5 | 25 9] 35 10 te [Bae 
ussia— 
Ntbn. Ports] 28 6 | 3211 | 35 5/|39 3/35 7 
Sthn. Ports) 29 10 | 32 8 | 38 3| 39 8$| 35.7 
\ 


In the next table will be found a statement of the export values of Australian wheat. 
during each of the last ten years :— 


EXPORT VALUES OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, 1901 to 1910.. 


Year ...| M01. 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


Price per 
bushel] 2s. 9d.|3s. 1d.| 3s. 1d.| 3s. 2d.| 8s. 5d.| 3s. 3d. | 3s. 4d. | 4s. 1d. |] 4s. Qd. | 4s. Qd. 


‘ 


The export values here shewn are the average declared values for the successive- 
years at the several ports of shipment in the Commonwealth. 


5. Imports and Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i.) Quantities. The table here- 
under shews the imports, exports, and net exports of wheat and flour during each year 
of the period 1901-10. For the sake of convenience flour has been expressed at its equiva- 
lent in wheat, one ton of flour being taken as equal to 50 bushels of grain. As shewn 
in this table, the Commonwealth imports of wheat and flour during 1903 were: 
equivalent to 12,607,940 bushels of wheat. This importation was necessitated by the 
failure of the crop in the preceding season. The principal sources of supply were the: 
United States, which contributed 5,000,000 bushels of wheat and 56,000 tons of flour, 
the Argentine, which sent 3,000,000 bushels of wheat and 2000 tons of flour, and Canada, 
which sent 57,000 bushels of wheat in addition to 11,000 tons of flour. Wheat to the. 
extent of 134;000 bushels was obtained from India, while Brazil furnished 122,000 bushels. 
In ordinary seasons the import of wheat and flour is negligible. During the past five 
years the export has ranged between 20,900,000 bushels in 1908 and 54,760,000 bushels. 
in 1910, the net exports for that period averaging 37,830,000 bushels. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 to 1910. 
Imports. Exports, fa 
t 
Year. Baports: 
Wheat. Flour. Total. Wheat, Flour. Total 
Bushels. |Eq. Bshls.!| Bushels. Bushels. |Eq. Bshls.1; Bushels. Bushels. 
1901 22,992 | 302,550 325,542 |20,260,058 |4,840,700 |25, 100,758 24,775,216 
1902 176,183 | 553,650 729,783 | 8,999,282 |1,659,150 |10,658, 432 9,928,649 
1903 |9,114,490 |3,493,450 |12,607,940 | 1,530,143 | 402,500 | 1,932,643 |—10,675,297° 
1904 618 58,200 58,818 |33,346,066 |5,247,500 |38,593,566 38,534,748 
1905 258 55,550 55,808 |24,648,182 |7,715,850 |32,364,032 32,308,224 
1906 745 43,800 44,545 |380,262,335 |8,344,050 |38,606,385 38,561,840 
1907 2,010 18,700 20,710 |28,784,180 |8,171,900 |386,956,030 36,935,320 
1908 142 8,900 9,042 |15,027,388 |5,840,150 |20,867 ,538 20,858,496 
1909 128 4,000 4,128 |31,549,498 |6,498,450 |38,047,943 38,043,820 
1910 325 8,600 8,925 |47,761,895 |6,997,300 |54,759,195 54,750,270 


(ii.) Destination of Hxported Breadstuffs. 


1. Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 2. — denotes net imports. 


In the next two tables will be found the 


principal countries to which the Commonwealth exported wheat and flour during each 
year of the period 1906-10. The countries are as shewn in the Australian Customs 
returns, bub owing to the fact that wheat ships are frequently instructed to call for 
orders at various ports, the countries in which these ports are, cannot be properly con- 
sidered as the ultimate destination of the whole of the wheat said to be exported to them. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Country to 


Total for 

a CRU 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1919, iM aREL RTS, 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
U. Kingdom] 20,138,149 | 21,487,355 | 11,538,962 | 26,030,722 | 36,998,625 |116,193,813 
Sth. African . 

Union 4,163,228} 4,156,705 2,475,283 3,234,603 | 3,001,145 | 17,030,964 
Peru 1,244,112; 1,204,897 253,865 627,417 1,270,360 | 4,600,651 
Canary Is.... 327,255 Sai al ae 238,410 | 3,280,215} 3,845,880 
Chile 2,212,410 568,675 75,617 Sac 102,025 2,958,727 
Belgium 42,442 57,448 40,810 120,237 1,174,210} 1,485,147 
Spain 864,367 noe ans 310,957 os 1,175,324 
India 437,317 31,573 485,078 101,135 Nae 1,055,103 
France 27,803 19,103 19,542 24,803 918,815 1,010,066 
Italy 208,528 7,773 Soe 483,783 54,140 754,224 
Japan 40,710 313,419 57 61,448 231,320 "646,954 
China 10,487 599,222 42 nee 609,751 
Germany ... 59,960 33,278 | ae : 40,403 290,905 424 546 
Egypt oa 161,470 179,132 | 70,045 oa ye 410,647 
Philippine I. 833 |. 56 | ore 178,153 eels 178,986 
Ceylon as 164,358 4,885 510 308 820 170,831 
New Zealand 548 36,340 31,622 72,130 8,410 149,050 
New Caledo- . 

nia aa 60,563 4,153 722 3,275 470 69,183 
Other Coun- 

tries 97,795 80,222 35,275 21,672 430,435 |. 665,399 

Total .-..| 30,262,335 | 28,784,130 | 15,027,388 | 31,549,498 | 47,761,895 |153,385,246 
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The exports of flour during the same period and the principal countries of destin- ° 
ation were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910, 


Recs ee 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910.) ||| hone soem 
a | , 
| Tons. | Tons. Tons., |-~“Feus. | Tons. Tons. 
Sth. African Union| 38,080 28,208--|+— 28,662" | 24,460 29,535 143,945 
United Kingdom | 26,796 | 7,181 13,545 98 ;128:> | 2300938 103,873 
Portuguese East | 
Africa agli E59 22,678 17,689 | 16,496 | 922,517 90,519 
Java... 15,021 | 17,320 13,492 13,346 | 18,808 77,987 
StraitsSettlements 17,608 18,133 5,665 6,250 | 12,374 60,030 
Philippine Islands 12,126 16,947 9,790 11,803 9,359 60,025 
Hong Kong ...| » 20,455 25,332 481 1,542 1,742 49 521 
New Zealand ... 1,032 6,427 14,464 | 5,439 | 3,148 30,510 
New Caledonia ... 3,613 4,293 | 4,056 3,897 | 4,049 19,908 
Mauritius aCe 5,471 9.579 4 a AGl | 3,090 | 2,894 17,495 
Ceylon ... _ 2,408 2,345 DUG.” DiO5tea 9,287 12,013 
China ... gocl ig. LOCO: 6,479 363 300 | 816 8,544 
Japan ... we 4,793 491 1 BRA. 815 | 6,487 
Fiji bag a 1,168 1,362 Bee TL S1OC i deo 6,100 
Guam ... 496 La 5a ae at | 496 
Other Countries .. 6,089 3,663 7,418 5,845 6,619 29,634 
Beth pS | pad Werk 2 
Total ..-| 166,881 163,438 116,803 129,969 | 139,946 717,037 


During the five years under review the export of wheat to the United Kingdom 
totalled 116,193,813 bushels or about 76 per cent. of the total export for the period. On 
the other id ay the export of flour to the United Kingdom aggregated only 103,873 tons 
or about 144 per cent. of the total export. During the five years the heaviest exports of 
flour have been to South Africa, the United Kingdom, Portuguese Hast Africa, 
Jaya, the Straits Settlements, the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong. 


(iii.) Haports of Wheat and Flowr. From the foregoing returns it will be seen that 
the quantity of Australian wheat exported in the form of flour during the past five years 
represents, on the average, about 23 per cent. of the total wheat export of the Common- 
wealth. One cause of this, and probably the chief one, is the fact that Australian wheats 
are in considerable demand with the English millers for mixing purposes, while the Aus- 
tralian flour has not, up to the present, received that consideration from the English 
bakers which its admitted qualities undoubtedly merit. Steps which have recently been 
taken for bringing these qualities before the British public may possibly have the 
effect of increasing the proportion of wheat exported in the form of flour. 


A point of some interest in connection with the export of wheat, and’ one which 
bears also on the proportions of wheat and flour exports just referred to, is that concern- 
ing the quantity of phosphoric acid which this export has the effect of removing from 
the Commonwealth, and the necessity which exists for the return to the soil of this 
substance in some form. 


According to an estimate furnished iy the chemist to ae New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (F. B. Guthrie, Esq., F'.C.S., etc.), the proportions of milled pro- 
duct from a bushel (60 lbs.) of wheat are, appro ankete 42 lbs. of flour, 9 lbs. of bran, 
and 9 lbs. of pollard, while the percentage of phosphoric acid contained in these pro- 
ducts is as follows:— , 


Flour ... Go -. 0.32 per cent., or 0,13 lbs. per bushel. 


Brana. aos «.. 8.00 e 0.27 a 
Pollard pal ff seese(OLOO ah 0.08 Ff 
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The total amount of phosphoric acid contained in a bushel of wheat is, therefore, 0.48 
lbs., of which 0.13 lbs. is in the flour and 0.35 lbs. in the offal. 

During the past ten years the net exports from the Commonwealth of wheat and 
its milled products have amounted to 232,851,144 bushels of wheat, 1,023,401 tons of 
flour, and 4,421,818 bushels of bran, pollard, and sharps. On the basis of the figures 
quoted above this export would contain no less than 120,000,000 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, the value of which as a fertiliser would be about £750,000. 

6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in the Commonwealth during the season 1910-11 is shewn below :— i 


VALUE OF THE WHEAT CROP,* 1910-11. 


State. N.S.W. Vie. Q land. | ts Aust. 


} | | 
eta .Aust.| Tas. ae C’w’lth. 
: £ £ Py Ebert (3 ie 
Aggregate value ..-| 4,855,790 | 5,910,960 boa. 475 sone, 611 | 1, 06; 216 | 196,130 | 5 8,187 
Value per acre ...| £2/5/8 £2/9/4 evs 2/010 £1/17/2 | £3/15/1 £2/10/0. Oldie 


* Exclusive of the value of straw. 


S$ 5. Oats. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—Oats comes next in importance to wheat amongst the 
grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown for grain accounted for 
62 per cent., oats represented less than 6 per cent. of the area under crop 
in the Commonwealth. The progress of cultivation of oats since 1860 is shewn in the 
table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs hereinafter: — 


CULTIVATION OF OATS, 1860-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1860-1... ss 6,585 86,337 7 2,273 507 30,303 | 125,962 
1865-6... -«-| 10,939 | 102,817 348 2,872 1232 28,538 | 146,746 
LSTOs ec. ...| 10;683--} 149,309 122 6,188 2,095 30,946 | 199,343 
1875-6... ---| 18,856 | 124,100 114 3,640 1,256 32,556 | 180,522 
1880-1 ... .--|, 17,923 | 184,089 116 4,355 1,319 19,853 | 177,655 
1885-6... ...| 14,117 | 215,994 208 TES 1,596 29,247 | 269,038. 
1890-1)... ...| 14,102 | 221,048 411 12,475 1,934 20,740 | 270,710 
1895-6... ws) 23,750. | 255,503 922 34,098 1,880 32,699 | 348,852 
1900-1 ... ee} 29,383. | 362,689 385 27,988 4,790 45,073 | 470,308 
1901-2... Maleyouseto-t 329,150 1,535 34,660 9,751 54,089 | 461,430) 
1902-3)... --.| 42,992 | 433,489 78 50,296 10,3384 55,058 | 592,247 
1908-4 ... ...| 51,621 | 433,638 2,808 | 57,558 14,568 60,663 | 620,856. 
1904-5... ...| 40,471 | 344,019 643 50,630 13,864 43,690 | 493,317 
1905-6 ... eel O8,040. |) 012,052 533 56,950 15,7138 42,776 | 466,567 
T9067. <5. ...| 56,431 | 380,493 1,236 57,000 28 363 58,320 | 581,843 
1907-8... wae] 10,762 || 898,749 715+) | 66,297 46,667 54,625 | 642,815 
1908-9 «.-| 09,881 |-419,869 ASHE 78,494 59,461 56,654 | 676,156 
1909- 10 . ...| 81,452 | 384,226 2,789 85,346 73,842 71,293 | 698,448 
1910-11... vas} 01991-8392, 681 2,537 77,674 61,918 63,887 | 676,688 


2. Total Yield.—The total’ oat crop of the several States for the same period is. 
furnished in the following table :— ° 
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COMMONWEALTH OAT CROP, 1860-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
| Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
1860-1 an 98,814 | 2,633,693 91 52,989 11,925 926,418 3,723,930 
1865-6 ...| 116,005 | 2,279,468) 4,524 42,642 19,005 688,740 3,150,384 
1870-1... 119,365 | 2,237,010] 1,586 88,383 39,974 691,250 3,177,568 
1875-6 ...| 352,966 | 2,719,795 1,482 60,749 18,840 827,043 3,980,875 
1880-1 ...| 356,121 | 2,362,425 2,081 50,070 21,104 439,446 | 3,231,247 
1885-6 ...| 279,107-| 4,692,303 1,006 97,201 23,142 784,325 5,877,084 
1890-1 ...| 256,659 4 4,919,325 | 8,967 116,229 38,791 519,395 5,859,366 
1895-6 ...| 374,196 | 2,880,045 | 10,887 184,012 19,326 906,934 4,375,400 
1900-1 ...|, 593,548 | 9,582,332 7,855 366,229 86,433 | 1,406,913 | 12,043,310 
1901-2 ...| 687,179 | 6,724,900 | 42,208 469,254 | 163,654 | 1,702,659 9,789,854 
1902-3 ...| 851,758 | 4,402,982 520 | 620,823] 167,882 | 1,752,745 7,296,710 
1903-4 + 1,252,156 |138,484,952 | 70,713 902,936 | 258,503 | 1,621,950 | 17,541,210 
1904-5 ...! 652,646 | 6,203,429 | 15,137 555,696 | 226,318 | 1,178,819 8,832,045 
1905-6 —...| 888,081 | 7,282,425 5,858 869,146 | 283,987 | 1,200,024 | 10,474,521 
1906-7 ...| 1,404,574 | 8,845,654 | 28,884 896,166 | 457,155 | 1,979,574 | 13,612,007 
1907-8 ...; 851,776 | 5,201,408 9,900 874,388) 721,753 | 1,526,002 | 9,185,227 
1908-9... 1,119,558 |11,124,940 | 38,811 |1,280,235 | 739,303 | 1,946,010 | 16,248,857 
1909-10 ...| 1,966,586 | 7,918,423 | 50,018 |1,209,131 |1,248,162 | 2,347,548 | 14,734,868 
1910-11 ...| 1,702,706 | 9,699,127 | 50,469 |1,136,618| 776,233 2,063,203 | 15,428,456 


The principal oat-growing State of the Commonwealth is Victoria. During the past 
ten seasons it has produced about 654 per cent. of the total quantity of oats grown 
in the Commonwealth; Tasmania, New South Wales, and South Australia come next 
in order of importance. In New South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania, the 
highest production of oats for any season was that of 1909-10, while Victoria and 
Queensland experienced a maximum yield in 1903-4, and South Australia in 1908-9. 
For the Commonwealth as a whole the record yield was that of 17,541,210 bushels 
in the season 1903-4, while the yield of 15,428,456 bushels for 1910-11 ranks third. 

* 

3. Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of the oat crop of the Commonwealth 
varies considerably in the different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South 
Australia. Particulars as to average yield for the past ten seasons are given in the 
succeeding table :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE. 


= 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust, W. Aust, |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1901-2 ics ae ee wears 20.438 27.50 13.54 16.78 31.48 91.22 
1902-3 Ben 8.18 10.16 6.67 12.34 16.25 31.83 12.32 
1903-4 ...| 24.26 30.98 25.18 15.69 17.74 26.74 98.25 
1904-5 seal LOLS 18.03 23.54 10.98 16.32 26.98 17.90 
1905-6 ---| 22.91 23.18 10.99 15.26 18.07 28.05 22..45 
1906-7 -«.| 24.89 23.25 23.37 15.72 16.12 33.94 93°39 
1907-8 aot ALOE 13.04 13.85 13,19, 15.47. | 27.94 14.29 
1908-9 etal ESTO 26.50 21.60 16.31 12.43 34.35 24.08 - 
1909-10 eve] 24.14 20.60 17.93 14.17 17.02 32.93 Pali) 
1910-11 -.-| 21.83 24.70 19.89 14.63 12.54 32.30 22.80 
Average for 10 

Seasons ...| 19.51 21.10 21.30 14.33 15.10 30.87 20.84 


It will be seen that as in the case of the wheat crop, the smallest average yield per 
acre for the Commonwealth for the period was that experienced in the season 1902-8, 
while the largest was that of the succeeding season, 
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4, Relation to Population.—The State in which oat production occupies the most 
important position in relation to population is Tasmania, the yield for that State repre- 
sentieg for 1910-11 about 104 bushels per head, as compared with 34 bushels per head 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. Particulars for the past ten seasons are furnished 
in the succeeding table :— 


OAT PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust.*| W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
i ~ Bushels. Bushels Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels 
1901-2 500 5,558 83 | 1,306 845 | 9,734 2,559 
1902-3 251 3,644 1 | 1,739 TID} 9,767 1,883 
1903-4 879 11,152 137 | 9529. LTO Ty 8,867 4,479 
1904-5 448 5,145 29 1,546 945 6,366 W222 
1905-6 594 5,975 11 | 2,397 1,135 6,438 2,597 
1906-7 944 7,202 54 2,445 1,792 10,673 3,327 
1907-8 560 4,219 18 2,340 2,836 8,049 2,207 
1908-9 717 8,897 70 3,318 2,847 10,150 3,839 
1909-10 1,219 6,197 87 3,077 4,698 12,156 3,408 
1910-11 1,036 7,453 84 | 2,794 2,804 10,646 3,487 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


5. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop of the several States 
of the Commonwealth for the season 1910-11 is as follows :— 


VALUE OF OAT CROP,* 1910-11. 


State. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. |Sth. Aust.| W. Aus, Tas. C’ wealth, 


Aggregate value |£225,250| £1,000,223) £8,832 |£113,662|£103,498] £257,913) £1,709,378 
Value per acre ... | £2/17/9 | £2/10/11 | £3/9/8 | £1/9/3 | £1/13/5 | £4/0/9 | £2/10/6 


* Exclusive of the value of Straw. 


6. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in the Commonwealth has not yet 
reached such a stage as to admit of a regular export trade in this cereal ; in fact in certain 
years the imports have exceeded the exports, notably in 1903, 1906, and 1908. The 
quantities and values of oats imported into and exported from the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the ten years 1901 to 1910 are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORT AND EXPORT OF OATS, 1901 to 1910. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. * 

Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 
1901 1,526,599 153,674 2,874,334 285,347 1,347,735 131,673 
1902 1,037,596 | 157,981 1,427,620 181,450 390,024 23,469 
1903 2,066,365 | 229,395 184,823 23,305 |—1,881,542 |— 206,090- 
1904 185,652 15,921 1,713,578 115,659 1,527,926 99,738 
1905 392,400 45,460 882,740 | 83,479 490,340 38,019 
1906 215,330 27,445 154,063 18,559. |j— + 61,267 |— 8,886 
1907 21,945 2,850 533,485 60,204 511,540 57,354 
1908 1,401,870 206,283 67,058 10,594 |—1,334,812 |— 195,689 ° 
1909 320,543 32,607 339,258 35,375 18,715 2,768 
1910 j ' 19,510 2,232 129,490 14,893 109,980 12,661 4 


* — signifies net imports. 
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The principal countries from which the Commonwealth imports of oats have been 
ebtained are the Dominion of New Zealand and the South African colonies, while the 
principal countries to which oats were exported during the period under review were the 
South African colonies in the earlier, and the United Kingdom, the Philippine Islands, 
and India in the later years. 


7. Oatmeal, etc.—Importations of oatmeal, etc., into the Commonwealth take 
place principally from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada, The 
total importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal, and_rolled oats during 1910 amounted to 
797,735 lbs., and represented a value of £9,342. 


8. Comparison with other Countries.—A comparison of the Australian production 
of oats with that of the leading oat-producing countries of the world, is furnished 
in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF OATS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1909, 


1 na 1 uantity o Quantity of 
Country. ou pee Country. Oath prodacs’ Country. aoe An 
| Bushels. _|| Bushels. Bushels 
United States ... | 976,729,464 || U’d. Kingdom | 178,736,968 |] Argentina ... | 26,236,192 
i Austria 144,225,912 || Rumania 25,148,352. 
Germany | 515,725,600 || Hungary 80,907,120 || Netherlands | 18,762,392 
Canada* | 353,466,000 || Sweden 67,329,624 || Australia 14,734,868 
France | 320,947,272 || Denmark 40,590,522 || New Zealand | 13,804,000 
i] i 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


9. Comparison of Yields.—The average yield per acre of oats in Australia is a some- 
what low one compared with the results obtained in other countries, where the 
cultivation of this cereal is more extensively carried on. Arranging ‘the countries 
contained in the foregoing table, with the exception of Denmark, for which particulars are 
not available, according to the magnitude of the average yield of oats for the year 1909, 
the results are as follows :— 


YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE, 1909, 


Country. : Syeraee Country. saveneee Country. Avaroge 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Netherlands 53.67 || New Zealand 36.62 || Hungary... 27.48 
Germany . 48.44 || France 33.09 || Argentina 24.05 
United Kingdom... 44.49 || Austria. ... 31.54 || Australia... 21.10 
Canada* -- | 38.00: || United States 29.42 || Rumania... sole ud 
Russian Empire... | 20.25 


* Exclusive of British Columbia, 


10. Price of Oats.—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several — 


capitals for the year 1910 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE OF OATS PER BUSHEL. 


Perth. | Hobart. 


Particulars. Sydney. | Melbourne | Brisbane. Adelaide. 
Average price per s. d Be. «as Send. Sd: Sa ce | s. d. ; 
bushel ee Qn Deas 3 4 ‘tO Q 0% 2°: One 
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§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—The only States in which maize is at all extensively 
grown for grain are those of New South Wales and Queensland, the area so cropped 
in these two States during the season 1910-11 being 394,079 acres, or nearly 95 per 
cent. of the total for the Commonwealth. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 20,151 
acres, South. Australia 619 acres, Western Australia ’'46 acres, and the Northern Territory 
19 acres. The climate of Tasmania prevents the growing of maize for grain in that 
State. In South Australia prior to 1908 particulars concerning maize had not been 
specially asked for on the form used in the collection of agricultural statistics. In 
all the States maize is grown to a greater or less extent as green forage, particularly 
in connection with the dairying industry. - 


2. Area under Maize.—The area devoted to the growing of maize for grain in each 
State, from 1875 onwards, is given in the following table, and the actual fluctuations 
from year to year are shewn more fully on the graph hereinafter. 


The total area under maize in the Commonwealth exceeded 300,000 acres for the 
first time in the season 1890-1, and although it fluctuated somewhat during the 
succeeding seventeen years, it may be considered to have remained at about 
that figure. The greatest divergence during the period occurred in 1903-4, when 
a record total of 371,906 acres was harvested. From 1908-9 onwards, however, a 
continuous increase in the area devoted to maize has been in evidence, and the total of 
414,914 acres for 1910-11 is the highest ever attained. The area cropped with 
maize in New South Wales, which had declined rapidly from a maximum of 226,834 
acres in 1903-4 to 160,980 acres in 1907-8, shewed a marked improvement in 1908-9, 
when a total area of 180,812 acres was cropped, and a further improvement to 212,797 
acres in 1909-10, which was well maintained in the succeeding season 1910-11. In Queens- 
land the area appears to be on the increase, and that for 1910-11 was the highest ever 
attained in that State, while the area cropped in 1909-10 had only twice been previously 
exceeded, viz., in 1906-7 and 1903-4. The area under maize in New South Wales in 
1910-11 represents only 63 per cent. of that State’s total area under crop, while in the 
case of Queensland the maize crop represents over 27 per cent. of the total. 


AREA UNDER MAIZE, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1875-6 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Queensland. South Aust. |West Aust.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1875-6 117,582 2,346 | 38,711 ries 60 158,699 
1880-1 127,196 1,769 44,109 ab 32 173,106 
1885-6 132,709 4,530 71,741 cae 120 209,100 
1890-1 191,152 10,357 99,400 Age 81 | 300,990. 
1895-6 211,104 7,186 100,481 siete 23 318,794 
1900-1 -} +206,051 9,389 127,974 see 91 | 343,505 
1901-2 167,333 10,020 116,983 aes 513 294,849 
1902-3 202,487 10,906 89,923 Scala 109 303,375 
1903-4 226,834 11,810 133,099 ba nates} 371,906 
1904-5 193,614 11,394 TD OES by Linh aie 86 324,265 
1905-6 189,353 11,785 113,720 Boe 43 314,901 
1906-7 174,115 11,559 139,806 aig 101 325,581 
1907-8 160,980 10,844 127,119 *549 87 299,579. 
1908-9 |. 180,812 14,004. 127,655 1,223 181 323,875 
1909-10 212,797 195112 132,313 210 153 364,585 , 
1910-11 213,217 ‘20,151 180,862 +638 46 414,914 


* Particulars for previous years not available. + Including 19 acres, Northern Territory. 
! 


x 
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3. Total Yield.—In the matter of maize yield the season 1910-11 was a record one, 
the total production of that cereal for the Commonwealth exceeding 13,000,000 bushels. 
On only three previous occasions has a total of more than 10,000,000 bushels bee 
reached, viz., in 1897-8, 10,036,083 bushels; in 1906-7, 10,172,254 bushels; and in 


1909-10, 10,770,648 bushels. 


hereunder :— 


Particulars concerning the yield from 1875 onwards are as 


MAIZE CROP, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1875-6 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W Victoria. Queensland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. C’wealth. 
; Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 

1875-6 | 3,410,517 37,177 1,006,486 ae, Sew 4,455,380 
1880-1 4,518,897 49,299 1,409,607 896 5,978,699 
1885-6 4,336,163 181,240 1,574,294 1,417 6,093,114 
1890-1 5,713,205 574,083 2,373,803 | 1,526 8,662,617 
1895-6 5,687,030 351,891 2,391,378 | . 600 8,430,899 
1900-1 6,292,745 604,180 2,456,647 | 1,399 9,354,971 
1901-2 3,844,993 615,472 2,569,118 5,203 7,034,786 
1902-3 3,049,269 750,524 1,033,329 2,110 4,835,232 
1903-4 -| 6,836,740 904,239 1,923,623 2,487 9,667,089 
1904-5 | 4,951,132 623,736 2,542,766 896 8,118,530 
1905-6 5,539,750 641,216 2,164,674 428 8,346,068 
1906-7 5,763,000 704,961 3,703,374 sae 919 10,172,254 
1907-8 4,527,852 508,761 3,093,789 *6,263 1,080 8,137,745 
1908-9 5,216,038 650,462 2,767,600 19,043 2,136 8,655,279 
1909-10 7,098,255 |1,158,031 2,508,761 3,361 2,240 10,770,648 
1910-11 7,594,130 982,103 4,460,306 +6,824 718 13,044,081 


* Particulars for previous years not available. + Including 449 bushels, Northern Territory. 


4. Average Yield.—In the following table particulars are given of the average yield 
per acre of the maize crops of the several States for the ten seasons, 1901-2 to 1910-11 :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MAIZE PER ACRE, COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 
1901-2 to 1910-11, 


~ | 

Season, N.S.W,, Victoria. | Queensland.| SS. Aust. W. Aust, C’ wealth. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. 

1901-2 22.98 61.42 21.96 nee 10.16 23.86 
1902-3 15.06 68.82 11.49 19.36 15.94 
1903-4 30.14 76.57 14.45 15.26 25.99 
1904-5 95.5T 54.74 21.34 10.42 25.04 
1905-6 29.26 54.41 19.04 9.95 26.50 
1906-7 33.10 60.99 26.51 500 9.10 31.24 
1907-8 98.13 46.92 24.34 alalgeal 12.41 27.16 
1908-9 28.85 46.45 21.68 15.57 11.80 26.72 
1909-10 33.36 60.59 18.96 16.00 14.64 99.54 
1910-11 35.62 48.74 24.66 10.70 15.61 31.44 
Average for 
10 Seasons 28.32 57.30 20.90 Tisroo 12,29 26.60 


* Particulars for previous years not available. 


+ Average for 4 Seasons. 


The extraordinarily high average yield obtained in Victoria is due, in large measure, 
to the fact that the area under maize in that State is comparatively small and is situated 


in districts that are peculiarly suited to the production of this grain. 
South Wales is appreciably higher than that obtained in Queensland. 


The yield in New 
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5. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Commonwealth maize crop for the season 
1910-11 has been estimated at £1,805,548, made up as follows :— 


VALUE OF MAIZE CROP, 1910-11. 


State. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | N, Ter’ty.| C’wealth. 


Aggregate value|/£1,012,550 | £122,763 | £669,046 £956 $153 £80 /|£1,805,548 
Value per acre | £4/15/0 | £6/1/10 | £3/14/0 | £1/10/11) £3/6/6 | £4/4/3 | £4/7/0 


6. Relation te Population.— During the past ten seasons the Commonwealth 
production of maize has ranged between 14 bushels per head of population in 1902-3 and 
3 bushels per head in 1910-11. The production in Queensland, the State in 
which the maize yield per head of population is highest, ranged during the same period 
between 2 bushels per head in 1902-3 and 74 bushels per head in 1910-11. Details for 
the several States for the ten seasons are as follows :— 


MAIZE PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.* | W. Aust. | C’wealth. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1901-2 feo a25 sac neo 509 5,070 teas 27 1,839 
- 1902-3 ate Be alo no 621 2,017 10 1,248 
1903-4 ea oars «os| 4,797 751 3,716 tak 2,468 
1904-5 ah waa asa] 35402 517 4,844 ede 4 2,053 
1905-6 ee asia anaeva hoe 530 4,073 ner 2, 2,069 
1906-7 ae ace S22). 85818 578 6,871 vee 4 2,486 
1907-8 “Ae nee sae 2976: 413 5,668 +17 4 1,955 
1908-9 ns ie «-«|. 3,840 520 4,968 49 8 2,045 
1909-10 ... ae Efe 4,398 907 4,342 9 8 2,491 
TOTO=W vex ais e384 620 755 7,446 16 3 2,948 

* Exclusive of Northern Territory. + Particulars for previous years not available. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Except in the years 1902 and 1903, when, owing 
to the severe drought experienced in Australia, many of the maize crops failed, the 
Commonwealth oversea trade in maize has been practically insignificant. In the 
former of the years mentioned nearly two million, and in the latter considerably 
more than a million bushels were imported. In 1908 and 1909 also, owing to the small 
harvests of seasons 1907-8 and.1908-9, the imports of maize were largely in excess of 
the exports. Details of imports and exports for the past ten years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MAIZE, 1901 to 1910. 


Imports. - Exports. Net Exports.* 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 
1901 oe 188,423 24,764 533 75 |— 187,890 |— 24,689 
1902 ...| 1,910,587 | 319,859 1,450 351 |— 1,909,187 |— 319,508 
1903 «| 1,346,702 204,484 17,296. 2,749 |— 1,829,406 |— 201,735 
1904 oN 35,096 3,018 | 48,109 | 5,421 18,013 2,408 
1905 5 9,785 1,922 7,033 O38oeeni=e 2,752 |— 937 
1906 Bs 24,727 3,243 | 63,168 9,256 38,441 6,013 
1907 Sue 31,327 5,541 43,429 6,220 12,102 679 
1908 a 271,723 49,291 2,018 444 |— 269,705 |— 48,847 
1909 deters 628,063 104,367 5,054 999 |— 623,009 |— 103,368 
1910 ae 133,730 19,554 12,557 1,904 |— 121,173 |— 17,650 


* — signifies net imports. 
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The principal countries to which maize has been exported from the Commonwealth 
are South Africa, New Zealand, and China, while the principal countries from which 
importations have taken place are the Argentine Republic, New Zealand, the United 
States, the Pacific Islands, South Africa, and Java. 


8. Prepared Maize.—A fairly large quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
the Commonwealth, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom and 
the United States. During the year 1910 these importations amounted to 466,010 lbs., 
and represented a value of £6997. 


9. Maize-growing in other Countries.—The world’s production of maize for the 
year 1909 has been estimated by the United States Department of Agriculture at 
3,672,600,000 bushels, and of this quantity the United States of America was responsible 
for 2,687,500,000 bushels, or about 75 per cent. The other leading maize-producing 
countries of the world are Austria-Hungary, Argentine Republic, Italy, Rumania, 
Mexico, and Russia, in the order mentioned. 


10. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market is 
given in the following table for each of the years 1901 to 1910:— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF MAIZE PER BUSHEL, 1901 to 1910, 
| 


| | = 
1903: | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


Year -..| 1901. | 1902. 
eearacs priee . te d.|s. d. Sede | Si. dealesen (O.1-S,. ane. op dail cee d. s,.d,.\"S2a0y 
oe 29s 410.45 2 2. ANB By Bo Onl S200 thy: era De aera 
per bushel... | 


§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area under Barley.—The area devoted to barley in the Commonwealth is one 
which has fluctuated very considerably, but the net result of these fluctuations has left 
it in practically the same position as that which it occupied thirty years ago. The 
principal barley-growing State is Victoria, which, for the season 1910-11, accounted for 
484 per cent. of the Commonwealth area devoted to this crop. The figures here given 
relate to the areas harvested for grain; only small areas are cropped for hay, while more 
considerable quantities are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in this 
sub-section. The area under barley for grain in the several States from 1875 onwards is 
‘shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER BARLEY, 1875-6 to 1910-1911. 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Q'land. Sth. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
1875-6 4,817 31,568 613 .| 18,969 5,014 5,939 61,920 
1880-1 8,056 68,630 1,499 13,074 6,363 8,297 105,919 
1885-6 5,298 74,112 406 16,493 6,178 6,883 109,320 
1890-1 4,937 87,751 584 14,472 5,322 | 4,376 117,442 
1895-6 7,590 78,438 721 14,184 1,932 6,178 109,043 
1900-1 9,435 58,853 7,583 “\? 15,852 2,536 4,502 98,211 
1901-2 6,023 32,423 Aare) Ansa Aly 2,669 6,104 74,511 
1902-3 4,557 37,716 430 21,493 3,783 8,281 76,260 
1903-4 10,057 47,760 22,881 28,697 3,609 8,084 121,088 
1904-5 14,930 46,089 17,387 23,904 3,251 7,646 113,207 
1905-6 9,519 40,938 5,201 26,250 3,665 5,372 90,945 
1906-7 7,979 52,816 8,601 28,122 3,590 5,328 106,436 
1907-8 11,890 63,074 6,943 37,321 6,019 - 5,852 131,099 
1908-9 9,517 64,648 7,385 44,911 7,308 6,474 140,243 
1909-10} 15,091 58.603 13,109 41,895 8,022 6,293 143,013 
1910-11 7,082 52,687 5,578 34,473 3,369 5,235 108,424 
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2. Malting and other Barley.—In recent years the statistics of all the States have 
distinguished between “malting” and ‘‘other” barley. Particulars for the Commonwealth 
are as follows :— 


AREA UNDER MALTING AND OTHER BARLEY, 1910-11. 


State. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas C’ wealth. 
P oe = = eo Woee —s —— Ses 5 Se Se 
| 
Acres. | Acres | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres 
Malting barley 4,981 | 30;609 DLA Meo 240 1,449 | 3,902 67,408 
Other barley... | 2,101 22.078 | 2,356 11,228 1,920 | 1,383 41,016 
| | | 

fies 24) =a | Ts OS Se ws Eom Beeb en Vnl 2 

otal’ <5: 7,082 | 52,687 } 5,578 |. 34,473 3,369 5,235 108,424 


It will be seen that, taking the Commonwealth as a whole, about 62 per cent. of the 
area devoted to this grain in 1910-11 was cropped with malting barley. The proportion 
varies considerably in the several States. 


83. Total Yield.—The total production of barley in the Commonwealth for the season 
1910-11 amounted to 2,226,368 bushels, falling short of the record yield of 1908-9, 
by 647,836 bushels. Particulars concerning the yields of the several States from 1875 
onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BARLEY CROP, 1875-6 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’‘land. | Sth. Aust.| W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 

1875-6 98,576 700,665 12,260 | 197,315 70,196 | 165,357 1,244,369 
1880-1 163,395 | 1,068,830 31,433 | 151,886 89,082 | 169,156 | 1,673,782 
1885-6 85,606 | 1,302,854 9,826 | 218,334 89,581 | 176,466 1,882,667 
1890-1 81,383 | 1,571,599 12,673 | 175,583 85,451 99,842 2,026,531 
1895-6 96,119 715,592 7,756 | 140,391 18,691 | 188,833 1,117,382 
1900-1 114,228 1,215,478 | 127,144 | 211,102 29,189 | 116,911 1,814,052 
1901-2 103,361 693,851 | 277,087 | 248,362 34,723 | 167,485 1,519,819 
1902-3 18,233 561,144 3,595 | 317,155 46,255 | 201,183 | 1,147,515 
1903-4 174,147 1,262,923 | 510,557 | 487,920 53,227 | 212,459 | 2,701,233 
1904-5 266,781 874,099 | 331,772 | 346,718 37,332 | 163,194 2,019,896 
1905-6 111,266 | 1,062,139 61,816 | 505,916 49,497 | 106,042 1,896,676 
1906-7 152,739 1,255,442 | 158,283 | 491,246 48,827 | 141,895 | 2,248,432 
107-8 75,148 1,059,295 | 64,881 | 566,937 76,205 | 149,186 1,991,652 
1908-9 166,538 1,511,181 | 187,667 | 825,740 74,433 | 158,645 | 2,874,204 
1909-10 | 272,663 | 1,023,384 | 193,586 | 691,424 | 101,673 | 153,654 2,436,384 
1910-11 82,005 1,340,387 83,621 | 544,471 33,566 | 142,318 2,226,368 


4. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the total barley crop of the 
Commonwealth for the season 1910-11 was £400,054. The extent to which the several 
States have contributed to this total is shewn in the following table :— 


VALUE. OF BARLEY CROP.* 


State. | -N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. sm. Aust, 
ae Se = | Ses rai ipalink \- 

| | | | 

Total value ... | £15,190 | £252,521 | £18,580 | £86,942) £5,473 | £21,348 | £400,054 

Value per acre | £2/2/11 | £4/15/10 | £3/6/8 | £2/10/5 | £1/12/6 | £4/1/7 | £3/18/10 


W. Aust. | Tas. C'wealth. 


* Exclusive of the value of Straw. 
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5. Relation to Population.—During the ten seasons 1901-2 to 1910-11, the quantity 
of barley produced in the Commonwealth has averaged about half a bushel per head of 
‘population. For the season 1910-11 the production ranged from about 14 bushels per 
head in South Australia to one-twentieth of a bushel in New South Wales. Details for 
the period are as follows :— 


BARLEY PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 1901-2 io 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.*| W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1901-2 ) 6 Sees sos] 75 573 547 677 179 956 397 
1902-5 ... cast 13 464 7 888 218 1,121 296 
1908-4 ... Hh 122 1,048 986 1,367 237 1,161 690 
1904-5... =| 183 725 632 965 156 881 508 
1905-6... vas] 75 877 116 1,395 198 570 470 
LO0G-7, -" <3 cel 103 1,029 294 1,340 191 765, 550 
LOO T=50 see 70m 49 859 119 1,517 299 787 479 
1908-9 ... ekat 107 1,209 247 2,140 287 827 679 
1909-10 ... soe] 169 801 335 1,760 383 796 563 
1910-11... Pry 50 1,002 140 1,338 121 734 503 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


6. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—The Commonwealth oversea trade in 
barley is not extensive, and in most years the imports exceed the exports. In 1902 and 
1903 somewhat extensive importations of barley from the United States and New Zealand 
took place, owing to the shortage in local supply resulting from the severe drought of 
that period. In 1904, the excellent crop of the season 1903-4 furnished the material for 
a heavy exportation to Japan, the total exported thither during that year being 551,825 
bushels. In 1909 also a fairly heavy export took place, mainly to the United Kingdom. 
Particulars of the Commonwealth oversea imports and exports of barley for the ten years 
1901 to 1910 are contained in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY, 1901 to 1910. 


‘ 
Imports. Exports. Net Exports.* 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity . Value. Quantity. Vahue. 
Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. oo Mee 
1901 ve.| 65,508 7,208 17,474 15942 — 38,034 —— 5,266 
1902 ...| 686,478 123,194 8,267 1,465 —678,211 —121,729 
1903 - ---| 731,494 136,997 14,286 5,561 —717,208 —131,436 
1904 ..-| 246,908 39,012 568,640 65,950 321,732 26,938 
1905 ...| 124,850 19,672 244,456 28,618 119,606 8,946 
1906 ..-| 210,586 34,468 3,150 562 — 207,436 — 33,906 
1907 wee| 232,154 53,802 38,350 5,533 —193,804 — 48,269 
1908 ..-| 452,462 107,126 1,148 290 —451,314 —106,836 
1909 ses|,) 01,302 12,356 188,946 28,774 | 137,614 16,418 
1919 «| 934,684 8,498 39,146 5,155 4,462 | — 38,348 


* — signifies net imports. 


It will be seen that in only three years out of the ten dealt with have the Common- 
wealth exports of barley exceeded the imports, viz., in 1904, 1905, and 1909. During 
the ten years the total importations amounted to 2,826,456 bushels, valued at £542,333, 
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and the total exports to 1,123,863 bushels, valued at £143,850, giving a net im- 
portation of 1,702,593 bushels in quantity and £398,483 in value. 


In addition to the above, which relates to the unprepared grain, there is a small im- 
portation into the Commonwealth of pearl and Scotch barley, mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, China and Japan. The total imported during 1910 amounted to 
only 5465 Ibs. in weight, with a value of £60. 


A more considerable export trade in Australian pearl and Scotch barley is carried 
on, mainly with the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the total exports for 1909 
reaching 1,155,346 lbs. valued at £3573, and for 1910, 119,337 lbs. valued at £510. 


7. Commonwealth Imports and Exports of Malt.—The importations of malt into 
the Commonwealth are fairly extensive, the bulk of the supply being obtained from the 
United Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, but principally from the United King- 
dom. Details of imports and exports for the past ten years are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MALT, 1901 to 1910, 


Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. - — 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. 2 Bushels. es Bushels. £ 
LOOM ee s-5| OL6,135 140,615 ate ceed Olovloo 140,615 
1902) 5. --| 293,637 91,410 sis ae 293,637 91,410 
1903... gasih 175, 212 54,532 198 76 175,014 54,456 
LOCA. . :..| 189,500 57,571 787 313 188,713 57,258 
T9OR) was eel k TOV L2 53,247 AV | 14 170,671 53,233 
AGOBiy sa. ¥2|) 272,483 55,714 B59) 4 85 171,894 55,629 
SONI aoe «».| 153,415 48 262 1,087 371 152,328 47,891 
T9IOSMe cas ...| 210,860 67,219 528 199 210,332 67,020 
1909) 1.3. ...| 110,563 35,239 470 174 110,093 35,065 
1A91O tee. -..| 108,168 34,696 258 66 107,910 34,630 


8. Comparison with other Countries—In comparison with the barley production 
of other countries of the world, that of Australia appears very small indeed. Particulars 
for some of the leading countries for the year 1909 are as follows, the Australian figures 
being added for the sake of comparison :— 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1909. 


Country. = ppeaeen of Country. pregarkon of 
Bushels. Bushels. 
Russian Empire ees 456,143,976 | Canada* es 55,398,000 
United States nes 165,107,368 France ... ee 44,718,296 
Germany ... dee 154,086,752 Rumania ae 19,338,520 
Spain ho Ach 78,293,904 Sweden... Se 13,429,072 
Austria ea hae 73,229,416 Netherlands fan 3,229,176 
Hungary ... abe 71,760,328 Australia hie 2,436,384 
United Kingdom oe 68,944,752 New Zealand ... 1,304,000 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


2 Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of barley varies considerably in the 
different States, being. as a rule highest in Tasmania and Victoria, and lowest in Western 
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Australia and New South Wales. Details for each State for the ten seasons 1901-2 
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to 1910-11 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF BARLEY, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | Sth. Aust. |West Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 

Bushels, | Bushels. |- Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1901-2 a ae 21.40 23.53 15.68 13.01 20.40 
1902-3 4.00 14.88 8.36 14.76 12.23 24.29 15.05 
1908-4 17.32 25.50 92.31 17.00 14.75 26.28 21.94 
1904-5 17.87 18.97 19.08 14.50 11.48 21.34 17.84 
1905-6 11.69 25.95 11.89 19.27 13.51 19.74 20.86 
1906-7 19.14 23.77 18.40 17.47 13.60 26.63 21.12 
1907-8 6.32 16.79 9.34 T5219 12.66 25.49 aay AS, 
1908-9 17.50 23.38 18.64 18.39 10.19 94.50 20.49 
1909-10 18.07 17.46 14.77 16.50 12.67 24.42 17.04 
1910-11 11.58 | 25.44 14.99 15.79 9.96 97.19 20.53 

Average for 10 | 
Seasons 14.74 21.43 18.36 16.59 12.27 24.68 19.06 


10. Price of Barley,—The average prices of barley in the Melbourne market during 
each of the years 1903 to 1910 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF BARLEY PER BUSHEL, 1903 to 1910. 


Particulars. | 1903 1904. | 1905, 1906. 1907. |. , 1908. 1909. | 1910. 

sells Tees Seen S08. 8 ! aie 

| gid) os. da | Soideiti et odin || Saige Sp eee Canty cen locas 

Malting barley sf LOD es) Goi aes O 4°54 OU ra TO Si TO nh aaeee 
Cape barley Mein eas bis Fant a ike fed al (Asean superneare 2A) 


§ 8. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


‘ 

In addition to the grain crops already specified, the only grain and pulse crops at 
all extensively grown in the Commonwealth are beans, peas and rye. The total area 
under the two former for the season 1910-11 was 42,239 acres, giving a total yield of 
931,867 bushels, or an average of 22.06 bushels per acre, being 2.39 over the average 
yield for the decennium ended 1910-11, which was 19.67 bushels per acre. The States 
in which the greatest area is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, Victoria and 
South Australia. The total area under rye in the ‘Commonwealth during the season 
1910-11 was 10,004 acres, yielding 128,091. bushels, and giving an average of 12.80, this 
being almost identical with the average for the past ten seasons, which is 12.75 bushels per 
acre. Nearly 45 per cent. of the rye grown during the season was produced in New 
South Wales, 25 percent. in Victoria, and 18 per cent. in Tasmania. In addition to these 
grain crops a small area of rice was for some years cultivated in Queensland. The 
results obtained, however, have not offered sufficient inducement to growers to continue 
this crop, and the total area devoted to it declined from 1113 acres in 1892-3 to 7 acres 
in 1908-9 and disappeared from the records for 1909-10. Twelve acres were, however, 
under cultivation during 1910-11 in the Northern Territory, producing 784 bushels of 
rice. Should rice-growing ever be seriously taken up in Australia, it is probable that 
large tracts of country in the northern parts of Western Australia and in the Northern 
Territory will be found well suited to its cultivation. 
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§ 9. Potatoes. 


1. Area.—The principal potato-growing State of the Commonwealth as regards 
area is Victoria, Tasmania usually ranking second and New South Wales third. For 
the season 1909-10, however, owing mainly to the prevalence of the Irish potato blight 
the Tasmanian area fell to 21,375 acres, a lower figure than has ‘been recorded for any 
season since 1898-9. In consequence of this, the second place for 1909-10 was occupied 
by New South Wales, Tasmania being third. New South Wales maintained this position 
in 1910-11, haying 44,452 acres under potatoes, and Tasmania 26,230. The area devoted 
to this crop in the Commonwealth, which has fluctuated somewhat, reached its highest 
point in the season 1910-11, with a total of 151,515 acres. 

The area under potatoes in each State from 1890 onwards is given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER POTATOES, 1890-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1890-1 19,406 53,818 6,270 6,626 511 20,183 106,764 
1895-6 24,722 43,895 9,240 6,448 668 19,247 104,220 
1900-1 29,408 88,477 11,060 6,628 1,794 23,068 110,435 
1901-2 26,158 40,058 9,948 6,248 1,829 25,444 109,685 - 
1902-3 19,444 49,706 2,899 7,763 2,084 34,625 116,521 
1903-4 20,851 48,930 6,732 8,616 1,823 29,160 116,112 
1904-5 23,855 46,912 OTL 8,315 1,906 25,948 116,707 
1905-6 26,374 44,670 7,170 9,540 2,145 28,634 118,533 
1906-7 36,815, .| 55,372 8,081 9,894 2,264 34,305 146,681 
1907-8 81,917 54,149 7,889 9,062 1,854 38,640 143,511 
1908-9 26,301 47,903 6,227 8,069 2,026 85,159 125,685 
1909-10 35,725 62,390 7,708 8,131 1,741 21,375 137,070 
1910-11) 44,452 62,904 8,326 7,812 1,791 26,230 151,515 


2. Total Yield.—For the season 1910-11, Victoria’s production represented about 
41 per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Tasmania coming 
next in order with 30% and 17} per cent. respectively. The total Commonwealth pro- 
duction for the season 1906-7, viz., 507,153 tons, was the highest ever attained, the 
yield which most nearly approached it being 449,383 tons in 1903-4. Details as to pro- 

' duction in the several States during the period from 1890 onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTION OF POTATOES, 1890-1 to 1910-11. 


Season.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. C’wealth. 


Tons. Tons + Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1890-1 52,791 204,155 '| 18,112 23,963 1,900 73,158 369,079 
1895-6 | 56,179 117,238 | 19,027 | 18,412 | 2,290 81,423 | 294,569 


1900-1 | 63,253 123,126 20,014 14,566 4,836 98,862 319,657 
1901-2 | 39,146 125,474 22,402 15,059 5,739 114,704 322,524 
1902-3 | 30,732 168,759 3,257 28,312 6,488 163,518 401,066 
1903-4 | 56,743 167,736 17,649 31,415 4,542 171,298 449,383 
1904-5 | 48,754 92,872 19,231 19,521 5,614 110,547 296,539 
1905-6} 50,386 115,352 11,308 20,328 6,297 64,606 268,277 
1906-7 | 114,856 166,839 15,830 22,277 5,028 182,323 507,153 
1907-8 | 55,882 135,110 13,177 20,263 5,671 145,483 375,586 
1908-9 | 71,794 152,840 11,550 21,553 6,695 121,605 386,037 
1909-10) 100,143 174,970 13,544 18,569 5,948 73,862 387,036 
1910-11) 121,033 163,312 15,632 23,920 5,864 70,090 399,851 


8. Average Yield per Acre.—The suitability of the soil, climate, and general condi- 
tions of Tasmania for potato growing is evidenced by the high yields per acre which are 
almost invariably obtained in the island State, the average yield during the past ten 
seasons being over 4 tons per acre. The lowest average yield is that obtained in Queensland 
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with an average of just under two tons for the same period. Particulars for each 


State for the ten seasons 1901-2 to 1910-11 are given hereunder :— 
AVERAGE YIELD OF POTATOES, COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 1901+2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | —Lons. Tons. Tons. 
1901-2 1.50 3.13 2.25 2.41 3.14 4.51 2.94 
1902-3 1.58 3.40 a Dp 4 3.65 roy 4.72 3.44 
1903-4 9.72 3.43 2.62 3.65 2.49 5.87 3.87 
1904-5 2.04 1.98 1.97 2.35 2.95 4.26 2.54 
1905-6 1.89 2.58 1.58 2.13 2.94 2.26 2.26 
1906-7 3.12 3.01 1.97 2.25 2.22 5.31 3.46 
1907-8 1.75 2.50 1.67 2.24 3.06 3.17 2.62 
1908-9 2.73 3.19 1.85 2.67 3.30 3.46 3.07 
1909-10 2.80 2.80 1.76 2.28 3.42 3.46 2.82 
1910-11 2.72 2.60 1.88 3.06 3.27 2.67 2.64 
Average for Es 
ari ace RoE 2.85 1.92 2.65 2.97 4.07 2.96 


4, Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1910-11 is furnished in the following table, together with the value per acre :— 


VALUE OF POTATO CROP, 1910-11. 


State. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


Total value £673,330 | £596,089 | £132,872) £114,816] £73,300 | £350,450 |£1,940,857 
Value per acre| £15/2/11 | £9/9/6 | £15/19/2| £14/13/11| £40/18/6| £13/7/3 | £12/16/2 


5. Relation to Population.—The average production of potatoes per annum per 
head of the population of the Commonwealth for the past ten seasons has been approxi- 
mately 210 lbs. In Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to 
population than is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was 
nearly a ton, and in 1910-11 about 74 cwt. Details for the past ten seasons are as 
follows :— 


POTATO PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |Sth. Aust. W. Aust, Tas. C’ wealth. 

_ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1901-2 .... Ae 28 104 44 42 30 655 84 
1902-3... ee 22 140 6 79 31 halal 103 
1908-4... eg 40 139 34 88 20 936 115 
1904-5... eats 33 17 37 54 23 597 75 
1905-6... Boy 34 As) 21 56 25 347 66 
1906-7... aes th 137 29 61 20 983 124 
1907-8... Bee 37 110 ‘24 54 22 767 90 
1908-9... BS 46 122 21 56 26 634 On 
1909-10 ... a8 62 137 93 47 22 382 90 
1910-11 ... Br: 93 125 26 59 21 362 90 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


6. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is usually 
a fairly large export trade in potatoes carried on by the Commonwealth, principally with 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and the PhilippineIslands. Thus, during 1907, out of 
a total export of 17,842 tons, 13,346 tons went to New Zealand, 2102 tons to the Pacific 
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Islands, and 2112 tons to the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, when in 1902 and 
1903 the drought of that period had brought about a shortage in the Australian supplies, 
importations from New Zealand took place to the extent of 11,471 tons in the former 
amd 2279 tons in the latter year. The quantities and values of the Commonwealth over- 
sea imports and exports of potatoes for the ten years 1901 to 1910 are contained in the 
following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF POTATOES, 1901 to 1910. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports.* 


Year, | : | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1901 desl EGGS 86,067 6,028 45,485 |— 11,627 | — 40,582 
1902 ---| 11,608 53,919 3,383 20,192 |-— 8,225 |— 33,727 
1903 as 2,367 7,752 3,407 12,336 1,040 4,584 
1904 mae 2,602 8,186 5,464 14,462 | 2,862 6,276 
1905 aa 428 3,181 4,058 29,730 3,630 26,549 
1906 er 295 2,205 12,908 86,248 12,613 84,043 
1907 os 150 981 17,842 538,452 17,692 52,471 
1908 Abe 129 15079 S310 18,560 3,246 17,448 
1909 ee 138 1,202 2,604 16,870 2,466 15,168 
1910 ee 1,665 dasa 7,089 42,395 5,424 | 41,082 


* — signifies net imports. 


7. Comparison with Other Countries.——The following table will furnish means 
for comparing the potato crop of Australia for 1909 with those of some of the leading 
potato-producing countries of the world for the same year :— 


POTATO CROPS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1909. 


Country. Yield. Country. Yield. 
Tons. Tons. 
Germany ... Me 45,955,616 Belgium (1908) ... 2,218,467 
Russian Empire na 31,835,241 Sweden ... ae 1,502,000 
France (1908)... one 16,736,899 Denmark oa 585,000 
Austria ee Hee 12,843,356 Japan (1908) uct 567,351 
United States ae 9,127,000 Norway ... sae 535,000 
United Kingdom Bap 6,877,272 Australia ais 387,036 
HEY, ie. no 4,300,517 New Zealand age 180,500 
Canada * ae Se 2,477,000 Luxemburg rs 163,310 
Netherlands ... Be 2,357,000 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


§ 10. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1910-11 being only 20,829 
acres. The principal of these crops are onions, mangolds, turnips, and ‘‘sweet potatoes” 
(Batatas edulis). Of these, onions are most largely grown in Victoria, mangolds in 
Tasmania and Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The 
total area under onions in the Commonwealth during the season 1910-11 was 6864 acres 
giving a total yield of 41,276 tons, and averaging 6.01 tons per acre. The area devoted 
in 1910-11 to root crops other than potatoes and onions, viz., 13,965 acres, yielded 153,667 
tons, and gave an average of 11 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are 
exclusive of the production of “‘market gardens,” a reference to which will be made 
later. - G 
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2. Commonwealth Imports and Exports——The only root crop, other than — 
potatoes, in which any considerable oversea trade is carried on by the Commonwealth 
is that of onions. During the year 1910 oversea imports of onions amounted to 97 
tons, obtained principally from the Straits Settlements. For the same year the exports 
of onions totalled 3927 tons, the principal countries to which they were exported 
being New Zealand, Canada, the Philippine Islands, and the Pacific Islands. 


Sa. Hay. 


1. Nature and Extent.—As already stated, the most important crop of the Com- 
monwealth is that of wheat grown for grain. Next to this in importance is the hay 
crop, which for the season 1910-11 represented about 19 per cent. of the area under 
crop in the Commonwealth. In most European countries the hay crop consists almost 
entirely of meadow and other grasses, whilst in Australia a very large proportion of the 
area under hay comprises cereal crops, mainly wheat and oats. A considerable quantity 
of lucerne hay is also made, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland. The area 
under hay of all kinds in the several States from 1860 onwards is given hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER HAY, 1860-1 to 1916-11. 


| 
| | 


Season, | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | Sth. anat| W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 | 46,584 90,921 276 55,818 6,626 | 31,837 232,062 
1865-6 | 61,909 97,902 1,449 | 101,996 8,824 | 30,244 302,324 
1870-1 65,404 | 163,181 3,671 | 140,316 17,173 | 33,612 423,357 
1875-6 77,125. |. 155,274 8,531 | 161,429 17,319 | 34,758 454,436 


1880-1 | 131,153 | 249,656 | 12,022 | 272,567 19,563 | 31,615 716,576 
1885-6 | 219,886 | 421,036 | 28,881 | 312,672 19,677 | 41,693 | 1,043,845 
1890-1 175,242 | 413,052 | 31,106 | 345,150 23,183 | 45,381 | 1,033,114 
1895-6 319,296 | 464,482 | 28,609 | 362,972 63,804 | 54,748 | 1,293,911 
1900-1 466,236 | 502,105 | 42,497 | 341,330 | 104,254 | 61,541 1,517,963 
1901-2 442,163 | 659,239 | 63,055 | 369,796 92,654 | 61,495 | 1,688,402 
1902-3 491,918 | 580,884 | 20,068 | 325,789 | 105,791 | 66,038 | 1,590,488 
1903-4 496,017 | 733,353 | 78,393 | 870,152 | 109,002 | 66,947 | 1,853,864 
1904-5 435,704 | 452,459 | 48,740 | 269,626 | 105,247 | 55,545 | 1,367,321 
1905-6 438,036 | 591,771 | 37,425 | 317,924 | 124,906 | 64,350 | 1,574,412 
1906-7 458,172°| 621,139 | 64,498 | 298,396 | 149,830 | 64,965 | 1,657,000 
1907-8 542,761 | 682,194 | 54,037 | 328,672 | 181,056 | 73,859 |. 1,812,579 
1908-9 715,896 | 956,371 | 65,004 | 424,924 | 201,874 | 88,613 | 2,452,682 
1909-10 | 630,491 | 864,359 | 72,298 | 424,448 | 158,629 | 77,804 | 2,298,029 
1910-11 638,577 | 832,669 | 98,558 | 440,177 | 175,432 | 72,992 | 2,258,405 


It will be seen from this table that in all the States marked fluctuations occur in 
the area devoted to the hay crop from year to year. These fluctuations are due to 
various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative prices of grain and hay, 
and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a graincrop. Thus crops originally 
sown for grain are frequently cut for hay owing to the improved price of that commodity, 
or owing to the fact that the outlook for the due development of the grain is not a 
satisfactory one. On the other hand, improved grain prices or the prospect of a heavy 
yield will frequently cause crops originally intended for hay to be left for grain. The 
area under hay in the Commonwealth for the season 1910-11 was, with the exception of 
that for 1908-9, the highest on record. 


2. Kinds of Hay.—Particulars concerning the kind of crop cut for hay are furnished 
for a series of years in the returns prepared by four of the States. Totals only were 
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shewn in the cases of South Australia and Tasmania until the séason 1907-8, when a 
specification of details was obtained in South Australia also. Details for the past five 
seasons are given in the following table :— 


KINDS OF HAY GROWN, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


“ 7 nA 3: : 
Kind of Hay Crop. 1906-7. 1907-8. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
NEw SouTH WALES— Acres. Acres. Acres. |. Acres. Acres. 
Wheaten o ye ...| 816,945 | 865,925 | 490,828 | 380,784 | 422,972 
Oaten Ad aes ...| 94,420 | 182,825 | 169,441 | 178,968 | 142,805 
Barley ree 38 Ss 843 937 | 1,566 | 1,917 2,241 
Lucerne <e oa ...| 45,964 | 43,574| 54,061 | 68,822 70,559 
Total eas or ...| 458,172 | 542,761 | 715,896 | 630,491 | 638,577 
VICTORIA— pea 
Wheaten aN ah ...| 231,408 | 210,927 | 278,005 | 186,400 | 240,026 
Oaten Kes iit ...| 377,887 | 460,192 | 662,141 | 660,525 | 575,791 
Other th rhs acl 1844: |) 12,075 16,225 17,434 16,852 
Total eae ys ...| 621,189 | 682,194 | 956,371 | 864,859 | 882,669 
QUEENSLAND— 
Wheaten ea ee axe 8,664 2,084 4,075 9,031 19,894 
Oaten is wos as 9,260 5,629 9,314 16,752 13,052 
Lucerne ae bats ...| 44,178 | 44,101 48,247 | 42,935 61,750 
Other Ee sme Set 2,396 21228 3,368 3,580 3,862 
) 
Total we aa ...| 64,498 | 54,037 65,004 | 72,298 98,558 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 
Wheaten Ae den ah ie 271,067 | 348,307 | 318,197 | 336,439 
Oaten Se bei rea i< 48,151| 68,659 | 96,496 96,062 
Lucerne me Ape aon ase 3,767 3,162 2,587 2,055 
Other “Saaee ae val 5.687 4,796 |» 7,218 5,621 
Total Nee ae ...| 298,896*| 328,672 | 424,924 | 494,448 | 440,177 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— gard ae 
Wheaten fe ae ...| 116,164 | 95,123) 151,745 | 101,590 | 135,521 
Oaten “a wh ...| 82,521 | 33,854] 48,809 | 55,006 | 38,637 
Lucerne Sas aa Paciit ( 124 254 233 
Other j ae 2079 it 1,696 1,779 1,041 
Total ss Sea ...| 149,880 | 131,056 201,874 158,629 | 175,482 


* Details not available. 


It will be seen that wheat is;the principal hay crop in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, oats in Victoria, and lucerne in Queensland. Details 
for Tasmania are not available. 
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8. Total Yield——The Commonwealth hay crop for.the season 1910-11 amounted to 
3,175,851 tons, or 22,655 tons more than were produced in 1909-10. This represents the 
largest hay crop ever harvested in the Commonwealth, the highest previous records being 
that of 3,137,374 tons for the season 1908-9, and 3,153,196 for 1909-10. For many 
years past the State of Victoria has been the largest hay producer in the Commonwealth, 
and in the season 1910-11 accounted for more than 40 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. The total yields of the several States from 1860 onwards are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH HAY CROP, 1860-1 to 1910-11. 


| New F A ueens- ‘ou = - 
Beason. | South | Victoria, | Queene | South, | Western | Tee. | oan 
} 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1860-1 ... ++} 00,927) 144,211 414} 71,241 8,099 | 62,318 337,210 
1865-6 ... ee] 54,280 | 96,101 2,173 | 88,7381 7,901 | 34,751 283,887 
ABFORL Mek. -».| 69,602 183,708 5,506 | 197,149 | 20,833} 40,763 517,561 
1875-6... ..-| 88,968; 206,618] 12,796 | 194,794) 17,319] 49,217 569,707 
1880-1 ... «.e| 174,194 800,581 | 23,441 | 261,371 | 19,563) 35,883 815,033 
1885-6... +».{ 191,371 442,118} 80,670 | 807,855 | 19,677) 51,872 | 1,043,568 
1890-1 ... --+| 218,034 | 567,779 | 50,116 | 310,125} 25,014} 52,021 | 1,218,089 
1895-6 ... 25) 229,671 | 390,861) 50,881 | 225,462) 53,758| 62,345 | 1,012,978 
1900-1 ... ...| 526,260 677,757 | 78,758 | 353,662 | 103,813 | 94,198 | 1,834,448 
1901-2 ... ves] 472,621! 884,369 | 122,039 | 346,467 | 89,729 | 109,383 | 2,024,608 
1902-8 ... ...| 248,379 | 601,272 | 23,181 | 808,825 | 94,007 | 89,210 | 1,359,874 
1908-4 ... see 816,810 | 1,233,063 | 136,117 | 479,723 | 121,934 | 115,513 | 2,903,160 
1904-5 ... ...| 866,293 514,316 |} 80,662 | 294,252 | 113,794 | 73,457 | 1,442,774 
1905-6... ...| 459,182 864,177 | 56,829 | 485,546 | 139,380 | 90,077 | 2,045,191 
1906-7 ... ...| 621,846 881,276 | 94,343 | 398,866 | 158,112 | 104,797 | 2,259,240 
1907-8 ... sie 376,800 682,370 | 77,601 | 376,170 | 137,511 | 98,406 | 1,748,858 
1908-9... ..-| 780,014 | 1,415,746 | 92,947 | 591,141 | 170,008 | 137,518 | 3,137,374 
1909-10 ... -..| 981,201 | 1,186,738 | 96,854 | 574,475 | 195,182 | 118,746 | 3,153,196 
E91GSI: oe. ...| 843,044 | 1,292,410 | 151,252 | 595,064 | 178,891 | 115,190 | 3,175,851 


4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
total value and the value per acre of the hay crop of the several States of the Common-— 
wealth for the season 1910-11:— 


VALUE OF HAY CROP, 1910-11. 


| ~ 
| New South Vantora Queens- South Western Tas- Common- 


Particulars. Wales. land. Australia. |Australia.| mania. wealth. 


Total value.../£2,514,020 |£2,649,440 |£431,856 |£1,517,413|£987,038 |£403,165 |£8,502,932 
Valueperacre) £3/18/9 | £3/3/8 | £4/7/8 | . £3/8/11 | £5/12/6 | £5/10/6 | £3/15/4 


‘ 


5. Average Yield per Acre.—The States of the Commonwealth in which the highest 
average yields per acre have been obtained are those of Queensland and Tasmania, these 
being also the States in which the smallest areas are devoted to this crop. For the past 
ten seasons the lowest yield for the Commonwealth as a whole was that of 17 cwt. per 
acre in 1902-3, and the highest that of 31 cwt. in 1903-4. The average per decennium 
was 25 cwt. Particulars for the several States for the seasons 1901-2 to 1910-11 are 
given hereunder :— 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF HAY PER ACRE, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. |C’wealth. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
TROD) apt est Ts 1.34 1.94 0.94 0.97 1.78 1.20 
1902-8 ... ay ..-| 0.49 1.04 1.16 0.95 0.89 too 0.86 
1903-4 ... ta eG 1.68 1.74 1.30 1.12 1.73 157, 
1904-5 ... “sd ...| 0.84 1.14 | 1.65 1.09 1.08 1.32 1.06 
1905-6 ... Oey ail (2.05) .\|:.-1.46 1.52 1.37 oly? 1.40 1.30 
1906-7 ... ois Se SOc do 1.46 1.34 1.06 1.61 1.36 
1907-8 ... Ss -| 0.69 |. 1.00 1.44 1.14 1.04, leet 33 0.96 
1908-9 . PE EL Ol ais Acd8 1.48 E30) 2 ecOvosy ae be 1.28 
1909-10 ane es |0el:56 137 1.34 TESS Mr [ce V28M oleate a 
1910-11 ice: el o2 iets i ais! 135% Wd02) |). 1.585 | eat 


Sia 


Average for 10 seasons ... 1.37 | 1.55 | 1.93 | 1.03 | 1.52 | 1.96 


1 


6. Relation to Population.—During the past ten seasons the Commonwealth hay 
production per head of population has varied between 7 cwt. in 1902-3 and 144 cwt. in 
1903-4 and 1908-9; averaging about 114 cwt. per head for the period. The State in 
which the hay production per head of population is highest is South Australia. Details 
for the past ten seasons are given hereunder :— 


HAY PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons.) 7) Tons, 

1901-2 __... noo 339 731 241 964 463 624 | 529 
1902-3... ae 174, 498 45 865 | 443 497 351 
“AGO S- Ae ees weet 573 1,024 263 1,344 | 543 631 741 
1904-5... sat! 252 497 154 819 | 475 397 | 363 
19026)” <-, “on| 309 a 107 1,201 | 557 483 507 
1906-Ts. > 2. A | 418 |- 722 | 175 1,088 | 620 565 552 
1907-8; 22: seal 248 554 142 1,007 | 540 519 | 420 
1908-9... ss 467 | 1,132 167 1,532: | 655 WAN | 741 
1909-10 ... Aal| 608 929 168 1,462 |} 735 G15 729 
ALOFT. acies| 513 993 253 1,463 | 648 594 | 718 

| | 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions hay, whether whole or 
in the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of the Commonwealth, , 
In 1901 and 1902, however, the exceptional demand which was created by the South African 
war brought about a fairly large export of hay and chaff to Natal and Cape Colony. 
These colonies also took a considerable quantity of Australian compressed fodder. 
During the year 1904, when the war between Japan and Russia was being carried on, 
the exports of compressed fodder to Hong Kong were valued at £42,759 and those to 
Japan at £23,608. The total value of the hay and chaff exported during 1901 was 
£406,455, as compared with £17,804 only in 1910, while the exports of fodder which 
amounted in value to £142,472 in 1904, had shrunk to £37,057 in 1910. 


During 1910 the principal consignees of the hay and chaff exported from the 
Commonwealth were India, the Straits Settlements, New Zealand and Ceylon, while 
the principal countries to which compressed fodder was exported were the Philippine 
Islands and New Zealand. 
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Imports of hay and chaff into the Commonwealth are usually unimportant, and for 
the year 1910 totalled 111 tons, valued at £444, obtained principally from New Zealand. 


8. Hay Production in Other Countries—As already noted, the hay crops of most 
European countries consist of grasses of ‘various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy a prominent place. The statistics of hay production in these 
countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, and consequently any attempt to furnish 
an extensive comparison of the production of hay in the»various countries would 
probably be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in the United Kingdom the 
production of hay from clover, sainfoin, etc., was for the year 1910 represented by 
5,152,518 tons from 2,955,420 acres, while from permanent grasses a yield of 
10,142,356 tons of hay was obtained from 6,545,190 acres, giving a total of 15,294,874 
tons from 9,500,610 acres, or about 32 cwt. per acre. 


§ 12. Green, Forage. 


1. Nature and Extent.—In all the States of the Commonwealth a considerable area 
is devoted to the production of green forage, mainly in connection with the dairying 
industry. The total area so cropped during the season 1910-11 was 374,862 acres, which 
was 68,780 acres more than the corresponding area for 1909-10. Of this total the New 
South Wales area represented about 48 per cent., that in Queensland 24 per cent., while 
that in Victoria amounted to 19 per cent. of the total. The principal crops cut for green 
forage are maize, sorghum, oats, barley, rye, rape, and lucerne, while small quantities of 
sugar-cane also are so used. Particulars concerning the area under green forage in the 
several States from 1890 onwards are furnished in the following table :— 


AREA UNDER GREEN FORAGE, 1890-1 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1890-1 ...| 87,473 10,091 9,546 7,349 161 1,497 66,117 
1895-6 ...| 66,833 + - 25,939 19,552 7,309 430 1,883 121,946 
1900-1 ...| 78,144 * 18,975 41,445 13,186 1,024 3,749 156,473 
1901-2 ...| 118,060 32,795 39,793 13,695 1,563 4,262 205,168 
1902-3 ...| 109,353 81,145 51,279 14,937 636 3,509 210,859 
1908-4 ...| 77,130 33,165 26,576 19,241 672 3,212 159,996 
1904-5 ...| 87,718 29,902 35,861 20,362 1,643 4,266 179,752 
1905-6 ...| 95,058 34,041 66,183 23,842 1,873 4,882 225,879 
1906-7. _...| 122,914 36,502 50,513 ¢ 17,985 3,265 5,326 236,505. 
1907-8 ...| 260,810 59,897 91,444 15,484 4,773 6,367 438,725 
1908-9 - ...| 285,539 63,066 87,675 16,086 4,902 6,248 | 418,511 
1909-10 ...| 118,960 56,586 100,493 17,226 6,068 6,749 306,082 
1910-11 ....| 179,382 71,826 89,667 *90,747 4,545 8,695 374,862 
| : 


* Including 19 acres Northern Territory. 


2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Commonwealth total for the season 1910-11 may be taken 
approximately as £1,709,000, or about £2 17s. 7d. per acre, 


3. Relation to Population.—Particulars concerning the area under green forage per 
1000 of the population of the Commonwealth and the several States for the past ten 
seasons are given hereunder :— 
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AREA UNDER GREEN FORAGE PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust.*| W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
\ 

a f Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres Acres. Acres. — 
TOTES ae 82 OY. 79 | 38 8 24 54 
1902-3... He's 78 26 100 } 42 3 20 54 
1903-4... Rs Sa ald Bs) 51 54 3 18 41 
1904-5... ek 60 25 68 57 Ti 23 45 
LGOS=6) 0"... aes 64 28 125 66 7 26 56 
1906-7. 0 Rae 83 30 94 49 13 29 ' 58 
1907-8 ... Salevia tab 49 168 41 19 34 105 
1908-9... seston | 50 157 42 19 33 98 
1909-10 ©... KY V4 44 174 44 23 yo) 71 
POTO=11e so. Seal 2 LOD 55 150 51 16 45 85 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory, 


§ 13. Sugar-Cane. 


1. Area.—Sugar-cane is grown for sugar-making purposes in only two of the States 
of the Commonwealth, viz., Queensland and New South Wales, and much more 
extensively in the former than the latter. Thus of the total area of 155,542 acres under 
sugar-cane in the Commonwealth for the season 1910-11 there were 141,779 acres, or about 
91 per cent., in Queensland. Sugar-cane growing appears to haye been started in the 
Commonwealth in or about 1862, as the earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop 
is that which credits Queensland with an area of twenty acres for the season 1862-3. In 
the following season the New South Wales records shew that an area of two acres was 
devoted to the crop in the mother State. The area under cane in New South Wales 
reached its maximum in 1895-6 with a total of 32,927 acres. It then fell continuously 
to 1902-3, when it was lower than for any previous season since 1889-90... From 1902-3 
to 1906-7 it remained practically stationary, but since then it has fallen every year and 
in 1910-11 had dropped to 13,763 acres, the lowest area under sugar-cane since 1882-3. 
In Queensland, on the other hand, although fluctuations in area are in evidence through- 
out, the general trend has been one of satisfactory increase, the area under cane for the 
season 1910-11 being the highest on record, that for 1905-6 being the next highest and 
that for 1906-7 only a little short of it. In 1907-8 the area in Queensland declined to 
126,810 acres, and in 1908-9 still further to 123,902 acres, but there was a marked 
increase in 1909-10, while im 1910-11 there was a further increase when it rose to 
141,779 acres. The area under sugar-cane in the Commonwealth from 1865 onwards 
is given in the following table :— 


AREA UNDER SUGAR-CANE, 1865-6 to 1910-11. 


Season, N.S.W. |Queensland.| C’wealth, Season. N.S.W. /Queensland.| C’wealth, 


: ‘Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1865-6 141 450 591 1902-3 20,160 85,338 105,498 
1870-1 4,082 6,342 10,424 1903-4 20,182 111,516 131,698 


1875-6 6,454 13,459 19,913 1904-5 | 21,525 120,317, 141,842 
1880-1 10,971 20,224 31,195 1905-6 | 21,805 134,107 155,912 
1885-6 16,419 59,186 75,605 1906-7 | 20,580 133,284 153,864 
1890-1 20,446 50,922 -} 171,368 1907-8 | 17,953 126,810 144,763 
1895-6 32,927 77,247 110,174 1908-9 | 16,981 123,902 140,883 
1900-1 | 22,114 108,535 130,649 1909-10) 14,083 128,178 142,261 
1901-2 | ' 20,809 112,031 4 182,840 1910-11} 13,763 | 141,779 155,542 
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2. Productive and Unproductive Cane.—The areas given in the preceding table 
represent the total area on which sugar-cane was grown during the seasons specified for pur- 
poses other than green forage. The whole area, however, was not in any case cut for 
crushing during that season, there being always a considerable amount of ‘‘ stand over’’ 
cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants. In the season 1910-11 the New 
South Wales total comprised 5596 acres of productive and 8167 acres of unproductive 
cane, while in the case of Queensland the productive cane amounted to 94,641 acres and 
the unproductive to 47,138 acres. ‘ 


& 

3. Yield of Cane.—Queensland statistics of the production of sugar-cane are not 
available for dates prior to the season 1897-8. In that season the total for the Common- 
wealth was 1,073,883 tons, as against 1,294,650 tons for 1909-10. The average yield per 
acre of productive cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the 
average during the last decade being 22.18 for the former and 15.81 for the latter State. 
During the six seasons 1901-2 to 1906-7 in the case of New South-Wales the yield 
remained practically constant at about 21 tons per acre. In-1907-8 the yield in New 
South Wales was so excellent that, notwithstanding the comparative smallness of the 
area cultivated, the aggregate amount of cane produced was the largest in that State 
since 1898-9. In 1909-10, on the other hand, owing mainly to the decline in area of pro- 
ductive cane, the total yield amounted to only 131,081 tons, the lowest for the State since 
1888. In 1910-11 there was a further decline in the acreage of productive cane; the yield 
of over 283 tons per acre, however, was so excellent that the production exceeded that of 
the previous season by 29,230 tons of cane. In Queensland the average yield per acre for 
1910-11 was by far the highest recorded for that State, viz., 19.45 tons. Particulars 
relative to the total and average yields of the Commonwealth sugar crops for the seasons 
1901-2 to 1910-11 are as follows :— 


YIELD OF SUGAR-CANE, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Total Yield of Cane. Average Yield per Acre of Productive 
ne, 
Season. a ieee ce 
N.S.W. Queensland. C’wealth. N.S.W. |Queensland.| C’wealth. 

Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1901-2... 187,711 1,180,091 1,367,802 21.36 15.10 15.73 
1902-3... 183,105 641,927 825,032 20.90 10.86 | 12.16 
1908-4... 227,511 823,875 1,051,386 21.94 13.65 14.86 
1904-5... 199,640 A 1,326,989 1,526,629 20.43 16.04 .| 16.50 
1905-6... 201,998 1,415,745 1,617,743 19.59 14.738 15.20 
TOOG=7> © s. 221,560 1,728,780 1,950,340 21.385 17.61 17296 
1907-8 °° wa 277,390 1,665,028 1,942,418 PHN 17.64 f 18.62) 
1908-9)... 144,760 1,433,315 1,578,075 20.83 15.54 15.91 
1909-10 ... 131,081 1,163,569 1,294,650 20.23 14.53 14.95 
TOLOLLT =, 160,311 1,840,447 2,000,758 28.65 19.45 19.96 


A preliminary estimate for Queensland for the season 1911-12 states that the pros- 
pects are extremely favorable, but that the total yield of cane in that State will probably 
be somewhat below that of the previous season in the absence of the unusually large 
“stand over” which obtained in 1910-11, unless the average tonnage per acre for 1911-12 
season is very much in excess of the record average yield of its predecessor. 


4, Relation to Population.—The sugar-cane production of the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the past five seasons has averaged about 8} ¢wt. per head of population. In 
Queensland, the principal sugar-producing State, the production of cane per head has 
ranged between 2 tons in 1909-10 and 33 tons in 1906-7. Details for the period 1906-7 
to 1910-11 are as follows :— : 


~~ 
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e 
N SUGAR-CANE PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 
State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Sy i : | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
New South Wales... 18 nate T4982", | 93 81 | 98 
Queensland ... nae nis mer ay ZOR) 41 3,00k Delay tra} 2:01'4. »\ 3,072 
Commonwealth ... 2. ae 477 467 373 999 | 452 
| 


5. Quality of Cane.—The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
eonsiderably not only with the district in which the cane is grown but also with the 
season. In Queensland, for instance, during the seasons 1902-3 to 1906-7 the sugar con- 
tent of the cane crushed continuously diminished, so that while in 1902-3 the quantity 
of cane used in producing a ton of sugar was 8.38 tons, in the season 1906-7 the quantity 
required was 9.38 tons, the production in the former case being approximately 12 per 
cent. and in the latter 10% per cent. of the weight of cane crushed, For’the season 
1907-8, the cane was of much better quality, and the quantity required to produce a 
ton of sugar was only 8.84 tons, the sugar content representing in this case somewhat 
more than 114 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. ' In 1908-9, owing in large 
measure to the effect of frosts, the quantity of cane required to produce one ton of sugar 
was increased to 9.49 tons, the sugar thus representing only about 103 per cent. of the 
weight of cane crushed, while in 1909-10 only 8.65 tons of cane were required to each 
ton of sugar, the sugar representing about 114 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. 
The especially favourable weather existing throughout 1910 resulted in a very high 
average quantity of cane per acre being obtained, while the moisture which caused this 
led toa slight diminution in the saccharine density as compared with the previous year. 
In 1910-11 the quantity of cane required to produce one ton of sugar was 8.73 tons, the 
sugar produced representing about 114 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. It 
shouldbe noted also that in 1901-2 no less than 9.76 tons of cane were needed to 
produce a ton of sugar. It may be remarked in this connection that the systematic 
study of the beet in Germany shewed that by suitable culture its sugar content might 
be greatly increased, and this is by no means impossible in the case of sugar-cane. 


6. Sugar Bounties.—The provision of bounties or similar aids to the sugar-growers 
of the Commonwealth early occupied the attention of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
the object in view being that of assisting the industry, whilst at the same time diminish- 
ing the employment of coloured labour in connection therewith. The earliest legislative 
provision made with this object in view was that contained in the Excise Tariff 1902, 
under which an excise duty of three shillings per cwt. of manufactured sugar was charged, 
and a rebate of four shillings per ton allowed on all sugar-cane delivered for manufacture, 
in the production of which white labour only had been employed after 28th February, 1902. 
This rebate was calculated on the basis of cane giving 10 per cent. of sugar, and was 
increased or reduced proportionately according to any variation from this standard, that 
is to say, the rebate amounted to two shillings per cwt. of the sugar content of the cane 
treated. In actual practice it was found that this system of rebates was producing 
effects that had not been anticipated at the time the legislation was passed, and that the 
greater part of the cost of substituting white for coloured labour in the sugar-growing 
industry was thereby being imposed upon the States engaged in the industry, viz, 
Queensland and New South Wales, instead of being a charge upon the whole Common- 
wealth. To remedy this state of affairs, the Sugar Rebate Abolition Act of °1903 was 
passed on 30th July, 1903, and the Sugar Bounty Act 1903 received assent on the same 
day. The rate of bounty provided by this latter Act was, as in the case of the rebate 
mentioned aboye, four shillings per ton of cane grown by white labour giving 10 per cent. 
of sugar, the bounty to be increased or reduced proportionately according to any 
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® 
variation from this standard. This Act remained in force until 31st December, 1906, 
when it was superseded by the provisions of the Sugar Bounty Act 1905, which extended 
the principle of bounties to the end of the year 1912, but stipulated that during the 
years 1911 and 1912 the rates payable on cane delivered should be respectively two-thirds 
and one-third of the rates prevailing during the earlier years of the period. During the 
1910 Session of the Commonwealth Parliament an Amending Act (the Sugar Bounty 
Act 1910) was.passed repealing the provision for successive decrements in the amount 
of bounty payable, and thus leaving the bounty at full’ rate applicable for an indefinite 
time. The rate of bonus allowed under this Act is six shillings per ton of cane of 10 
per cent. quality grown by white labour, provided that the rates of wages and conditions 
of employment of such labour are fair and .reasonable, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. Under the Excise Tariff 1905, assented to on 21st December, 1905, the 
excise duty on sugar was, from 1st January, 1907, increased to four shillings per ewt. of 
manufactured sugar in place of three shillings formerly imposed. This rate of duty 
was, under the original Act, to continue in force until 81st December, 1910, reducing to 
Qs. 8d. per cwt. for 1911, 1s. 4d. per cwt. for 1912, and being abolished after 31st 
December, 1912. The Excise (Sugar) Act 1910, however, repealed these provisions for 
reduction and abolition, leaving the duty in force at the full rate for an indefinite time. 


7. Cost of Bounties.—The amounts paid by the Commonwealth Government in 
sugar bounties and the expenses in connection therewith during the period 1902-3 to 
1910-11 are shewn in the following table :— 


SUGAR BOUNTIES AND EXPENSES. 1902-3 to 1910-11. 


Year. 1902-3. 1903-4. 1904-5, 1905-6. | 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11, 


£ £ g as ulna i £ 2oC ae Sa 
Bounties | 60,827 | 90,806 | 121,408 | 148,106 | 328,210|577,148 | 477,090 | 402,181 | 630,610 
Expenses - 6,239} 6,770] 6,603] 7,706] 7,474| 6,616| 5,648| 6,862 


it 97,045 | 128,178 | 154,709 }335,916 |584,622 | 483,706 | 407,779 637,472 


* Not available. 


8. Collection of Sugar Excise.—The table hereunder contains particulars concern- 
ing the net amount of excise duty on sugar collected in respect of the several States for 
the ten years 1901-2 to 1910-11. In this table refunds and drawbacks have been deducted 
and the requisite adjustment has been made between the States :— 


SUGAR EXCISE, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
ee: £ rR ne £ £ £ 

1901-2 see LOT OU 40,189 10,658 781 8,184 | 10,156 189,545. 
1902-3 ...| 166,952 10,715 61,523 1,332 7,294 | 13,701 261,517 
1903-4 ..-| 166,646 |Dr. 2,307 73,634 1,418 | 18,464 | 14,267 272,117 
1904-5 ---|, 183,335 163,247 70,576 | 34,626 | 30,980 | 20,863 503,627 
1905-6 .-.| 188,457 149,120 98,015 | 45,921 | 35,339 | 24,227 | 536,079 
1906-7 ser) 241,625 138,982 83,826 | 50,564 | 37,109 | 24,484 546,590 
1907-8 .--| 266,876 226,638 | 103,272 | 63,788 | 46,238 | 35,116 | 741,928 
1908-9 .--| 250,329 229,409. |116,215 | 69,267 | 49,434 | 36,122 750,776 
1909-10 Se) 1387672 229,981 | 126,626 9,373 | 32,526 | 12,538 548,716 
1910-11 ie * By ! * * * ' 794,649 


* Particulars for each State not available for 1910-11. 


9. Production by White and Coloured Labour.—The following table contains 
particulars furnished by the Commonwealth Treasury concerning the production of 
sugar in New South Wales and Queensland during the past nine seasons, and furnishes: 
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an indication of the decline in the employment of coloured labour in the sugar industry 
during that period :— 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, 1902-3 to 1910-11, 


New South Wales. Queensland. Commonwealth. 

Season. Sugar Produced by— Sugar Produced by— Sugar Produced by— 

White |Coloured White |Coloured White |Coloured 

Labour. | Labour. Total Labour, | Labour, Total. Labour. | Labour. Total. 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. _ 

1902-3...) 19,434 1,526 20,960 12,254 65,581 77,835 31,688 67,107 98,795 
1903-4 ...) 19,236 2,561 21,797 24,406 65,456 89,862 43,642 68,017 | 111,659 
1904-5° ...| 17,812 1,838 19,650 39,404 | 105,616 | 145,020 57,216 | 107,454 | 164,670 
1905-6 ...| 18,019 1,964 19,983 50,897 | 101,362 | 152,259 68,916 | 103,326 | 172,242 
1906-7 ...| 21,805 1,613 93,418 | 127,539 54,619 | 182,158 | 149,344 56,232 | 205,576 
1907-8 ...| 28,247 934 29,181 162,480 92.583 185,063 | 190,727 23,517 | 214,244 
1908-9 ...; 14,351 964 | 15,315 | 132,049 18,358 | 150,407 | 146,400 19,322 | 165,722 
1909-10 ...} 13,839 815 14,654 118,298 14,451 132,749 132,137 15,266 147,403 
1910-11 ...| 17,936 892 18,828 191,486 15,778 207,264 | 209,422 16,670 226,092 


During the period under review the proportion of sugar produced by coloured labour 
declined from 68 per cent. of the total for 1902-3 to less than 7% per cent. of the total 
for 1910-11. 


10. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Notwithstanding the increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar in evidence in the Commonwealth during recent years, Australia’s over- 
sea import trade in cane sugar remained fairly extensive until 1906, the principal coun- 
tries engaged in supplying this commodity being Java, Mauritius, and Fiji. In 1907 
the exports of sugar exceeded the imports for the first time, the value of the net exports 
being £166,121. In 1908 the imports exceeded the exports by 96,218 cwt. in quantity 
and £37,080 in value; while in the following year the excess of imports over exports was 
1,832,943 ewt., value £1,004,308. In 1910 the net imports fell in quantity to 548,479 
cwt. and in value to £297,958: The principal countries to which Australian sugar is 
exported are South African Union, New Zealand and New Caledonia, but the bulk of the 
sugar exported from the Commonwealth is not of Australian origin, but merely a re- 
export of sugar produced elsewhere. .Thus of 161,024 cwt. exported during 1909, only 
4099 cwt. were of Australian origin. The sugar so re-exported comes mainly from Fiji, 
Java, and Mauritius. Particulars concerning the imports and exports of cane sugar for 
the years 1901 to 1910 are as follows :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANE SUGAR, 1901 to 1910. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Imports.* 


ry 


Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 


cwt. £ ewt. £. ewt. £ 

1901 ...| 1,970,883 1,239,550 94,764 68,876 |; 1,876,119 1,170,674 
1902 ...| 1,862,063 1,120,554 66,736 48,751 1,795,327 1,071,803 
1903 ...| 1,880,595 1,054,338 47,295 33,242 1,783,300 1,021,096 


1904 eat 760,702 415,120 58,882 | 42,699 701,820 372,421 
1905 aa 498,670 276,157 | 223,161 | 155,514 275,509 120,643 
1906 ctl 839,519 439,916 | 185,072 | 140,466 654,447 299,450 
1907 oe 123,351 77,259 | 365,213 | 248,380 ||— 241,862 |— 166,121 
1908 ce 391,048 245,495 | 294,830 | 208,415 96,218 37,080 
1909 .--| 1,993,967 1,122,863 | 161,024 | 118,555 || 1,832,943 1,004,308 
NO RO si) rere 680,166 406,709 | 131,687 | 108,751 || 548,479 297 ,958 


—_—_— 


* — signifies net exports, 
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§$ 14. Vineyards. 


1. Nature and Extent.—The introduction of the vine into Australia has been set 
down by different investigators as at various dates, the years 1815 and 1828 
being principally favoured. It would seem, however, thatthe vine was really brought 
out with the First Fleet, which initiated the colonisation of Australia, in 1788, and that 
consequently the Australian vine is as old as Australian settlement. As already mentioned 
a report of Governor Hunter’s gives the area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New 
South Wales the vine spread to Victoria and South Australia, and these States have now 
far outstripped the mother State in the area which they have devoted to its cultivation. 
In Queensland and Western Australia also, vine-growing has been carried on for many 
years, but in neither State has the industry progressed with the rapidity attained in Vic- 
toria and South Australia. In Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth of 
grapes. The purposes for which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, 
viz.—(i.) for wine-making, (ii.) for table use, (iii.) for drying. The total area under vines 
in the several States from 1860 onwards is given in the following table :— { 


COMMONWEALTH VINEYARDS, 1860-1 to 1910-11. « 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1860-1 -.| 1,584 1,138 Tal 3,180 335 6,237 
1865-6 swe} 2gik a0) 4,078 110 6,629 634 3 13,577 
1870-1 -»-| 4,504 5,466 416 6,131 710 a 17,227 
1875-6 «| 4,459 5,081 376 4,972 675 § 15,563 
1880-1 | 4,800 4,980 739 4,337 659 Bis 15,515 
1885-6 asl Oy aa, 9,775 | 1,488 5,142 624 a 22,271 
1890-1 ---| 8,044 20,686 1,981 9,535 1,024 g 41,270 
1895-6 Por hosiery ES) 30,275 2,021 17,604 2,217 g 59,636. 
1900-1 «| 8,441 30,634 2,019 20,158 3,325 & 64,577 
1901-2 --.| 8,606 28,592 1,990 20,860 3,629 S 63,677 
1902-3 evel 10g OO 28 874 1,559 21,692 3,528 63,943 
1903-4 <--| 98,940 28,513 2,069 22,617 3,324 °} 65,463 
1904-5 .-.| 8,840 28,016 2,194 23,210 3,413 5 65,673 
1905-6 sa] | 8,704 26,402 2,044 23,603 3,541 a 64,344 
1906-7 Beal 1 Oro 25,855 2,070 22,586 3,525 2. 62,557 
1907-8 ese] 9,483 26,465 1,973 21,080 3,231 3 61,232 
1908-9 -.| 8,251 24,430 1,616 22,031 3,122 a 59,450 
1909-10 =| 3,000 22,768 1,695 22,441 2,917 58,151 
1910-11 sal OAL 23,412 1,634 22,952 2,795 59,114 


The area devoted to vines in the Commonwealth attained its highest point in the 
season 1904-5, when a total of 65,673 acres was reached. In the course of the six follow- 
ing seasons this area diminished by 6559 acres, the decline being in evidence in all the 
States. 


The wine-growing industry in Australia, more particularly in Victoria and New 
South Wales, received a severe check on account of various outbreaks of phylloxera which 
took place in different parts of these States. With a view to its eradication extensive 
uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was undertaken, while further planting 
within such areas, except with phylloxera-resisting vines, was prohibited. 


In the States of Victoria and South Australia increases in the area under vines were 
in evidence in 1910-11, while in Western Australia, Queensland and New South Wales, 
small decreases were shewn. 
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2. Wine Production.—The production of wine in Australia has not increased as 
\rapidly as the suitability of soil and general favourableness of conditions would appear to 
warrant. The cause of this is probably twofold, being in the first place due to the fact 
that the Australians are not a wine-drinking people and consequently do not provide a 
local market for this product, and in the second to the fact that the new and compara- 
tively unknown wines of Australia find it difficult to establish a footing in the markets 
of the old world, owing to the competition of well-known brands. Active steps are being 
taken in various ways to bring the Australian wines under notice, and it may be confi- 
dently expected that when their qualities are duly recognised the wine production of 
Australia will exhibif a rapid development. Particulars concerning the quantity of wine 
produced in the several States during the past ten seasons are contained in the table 
given hereunder :— 


AUSTRALIAN WINE PRODUCTION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. | NW tog. || Vietoria. | Oma” | abstralia, (Australia| mania. | wealth 
Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
1901-2 ...| 868,479 | 1,981,475, | 148,835 | 2,631,563 | 185,735 5,816,087 
1902-3 ...| 806,140 | 1,547,188 | 100,852 | 2,573,424 | 158,853 , og | 0,186,457 
1903-4 _ .»-| 1,086,820 | 2,551,150} 38,558 | 2,445,270 | 138,371 3.4 ‘gd | 6,260,169 
1904-5 ...| 928,160 | 1,832,386 | 60,433 | 2,845,853 | 185,070 eS E q 5,851,902 
1905-6 «..| 831,700 | 1,726,444 | 66,926 | 2,755,947 | 208,911 Ale a 5,589,928 
1906-7 ..-| 1,140,000 | 2,044,833 | 65,016 | 2,495,434 | 195,660 | o SH 5,940,943 
1907-8 «..| 778,500 | 1,365,600 | 90,191 | 2,061,987 | 153,755 A-s q | 4,450,033 
1908-9 ...| 736,262 | 1,437,106 | 177,698 | 3,132,247 | 132,488 Py 5,515,801 
1909-10 ..-| 808,870 991,941 | 91,410 | 2,569,797 | 140,559 4,602,577 
1910-11 ...| 805,600 | 1,362,420 | 74,306 | 3,470,058 | 153,665 5,866,049 


3. Relation to Population.—In relation to population the area of the vineyards of 
the several States exhibits a well-marked decline during the past ten seasons, the 
Commonwealth total having fallen during the period from 17 to 13 acres per 1000 of 
the population. Details for the period are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


AREA OF VINEYARDS PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |Sth. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
* 1901-2 6 24 4 58 19 “de 17 
1902-3 6 23 3 61 17 see ily 
1903-4 6 24 4 63 15 oats 17 
1904-5 6 23 4 65 14 ae i lyg 
1905-6 6 99. 4 65 14 sete 16 
1906-7 6 21 4 62 14 isle 15 
1907-8 6 21 4 56 LS aie 15 
1908-9 5 20 3 57 12 aa 14 
1909-10 5 18 3 57 11 wee 13 
1910-11 5 18 3 56 10 CE: 13 


* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


4. Imports and Exports.—During the past ten years the importations of wine into. 
the Commonwealth have exhibited a marked fluctuation, declining continuously in 
value from £161,945 m 1901 to £96,870 in 1904, then increasing continuously to 


. 
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£133,114 in 1908 and decreasing again in 1909 to £116,021, and again increasing in 1910 
to £126,402. The principal countries of origin of wine imported into Australia are 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany, the greater portion of the sparkling wines 
coming from France and of still wines from Spain and Portugal. Particulars relative 
to the importations of wine into the Commonwealth during the past ten years are given’ 
hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF WINE, 1901 to 1910. 


Quantity. Value. 

Year. — Bee a ee ee 

| Sparkling. | Other. Total. Sparkling. | Other. Total. 

=r =| s ena 

) Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. £ £ £ 
1901 55,3841 | 165,472 220,813 104,700 57,245 161,945 
1902 | 46,824 | 184,518 | 181,887 80,941 46,828 127,769 
1903 | ATO TE ee) 81899 122,433 78,869 29,014 107,883 
1904 | 38,738 70,982 109,720 69,643 27,227 96,870 
1905 | 38,933 74,358 113,291 71,753 28,231 99,984 
1996 | 43,324 71,980 | 115,304 81,448 24,685 106,133 
1907 50,393 67,906 | 118,299 94,549 26,397 120,946 
1908 | 56,806 68,252 125,058 106,108 27,006 133,114 
1909 | 47,669 60,946 108,615 91,046 24,975 . 116,021 
1910 50,982 |. 70,903 121,885 97,296 29,106 126,402 


The principal countries to which wine is exported from Australia are the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand, a small but fairly regular export trade being also carried 
on with India, Ceylon, Fiji, and the South Sea Islands. Details concerning the exports 
of wine from Australia during the ten years 1901 to 1910 are given in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF WINE, 1901 to 1910. 


Quantity. } Value. 

Year. ; > 

Sparkling. Other. | Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 

| Gallons. ; Gallons. | Gallons. £ £ £ 
1901 2,936 863,147 866,083 | 6,972 122,751 129,723 
1902 | 3,201 1,075,713 | 1,078,914 5,989 142,994 148,983 
1903 | 2,194 718,284 720,478 4,161 101,016 105,177 
1904 2,525 789,032 791,557 4,440 103,272 107,712 
1905. | 2,749 937,932 940,681 4,990 107,988 112,978 
1906 | 2,439 717,821 720,260 4,637 93,046 97,683 
1907 2,771 979,527 982,298 5,233 121,811 127,044 
1908 | 2,824 728,421 | 731,245 4,541 98,333 102,874 
1909 | 2,649 974,418 | 977,062 4,455 121,116 125,571 
1910 | 2,830 949,083 951,913) 5,340 123,593 128,933 


The sparkling wine included in the foregoing table consists mainly of foreign wine 
re-exported. 


5. Other Viticultural Products.—In addition to grapes for wine-making purposes, 
large quantities are grown in all the States for table use, whilst, particularly in Victoria 
and South Australia, the drying of raisins and currants is also carried on. The quan- 
tities of table grapes grown in the several States during the past ten seasons are as 


follows :— 
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TABLE GRAPES, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


| ) | 
Season, N.S.W.. | Victoria. | Q’land.* | S. Aust.* |W. Aust.*|Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. .} Tons. Tons. 

1901-2 «| 3,475 5,110 TOO 2) 800K) 04 LOO aes 13,235 
1902-3 nal ney OL 4,327 300 | 2,900 1,200 ate 12,288 
1903-4 ee] 4,213 3,862 780 | 3,000 | 1,200 | sat 13,055 
1904-5 tecli BoLGoe 3,186 950 | 8,100 | 1,500 | PA 11,669 
1905-6 tech, USO 3,008 870 3,100 -| 1,700 | vee 11,427 
1906-7 --.| 5,470 5,184 1,130 | 3,000 || 1,700 | 3 16,484 
1907-8 sex 2,978 3,325 W048, } 2,805 | O15. | ae 12,867 
1908-9 YL lavel (BshoO 3,018 1,336 3,214 | 1,982 | ped 12,700 
1909-10 .-.| 4,181 3,189 1,520 | 2,496 | 3,928 | ise 15,314 
1910-11 --| 3,914 2,913 24.) 2,581. .|\ 3,200°, | 200 13,812 


* Estimated for seasons prior to 1907-8. 


Statistics of the quantities of raisins and currants dried are available for a series of 
years for Victoria and South Australia, and are as follows for the past ten seasons :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS DRIED, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Raisins. Currants. 
Season. 
Victoria. Sth. Australia. Victoria. Sth. Australia. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. | lbs. 
1901-2... ge ...| 8,083,665 822,080 285,157 382,256 
490973) jaa mee SPONSE SHAS Tis} 1,294,944 416,890 | 547,232 
1908-4 ... tte ...| 5,986,060 1,463,056 838,955 1,165,472 
1904-5... Aida Seale aeoues ede te 974,064 669,108 1,423,968 
1905-6... Hho «| 4,813,240 1,334,928 717,156 1,629,824 
1906-7... om ...| 10,990,224 1,805,776 1,313,760 1,608,432 
1907-8... shes ...| 7,685,104 2,742,656 1,169,280 2,235,184 
1908-9... ae .--| 7,788,032 3,136,784 1,336,048 2,738,288 
1909-10 ... srs ...| 9,076,928 -) 3,114,496 3,069,696 4,037,824 
1910-11 ... pic ...| 8,883,616 | 3,891,440- 2,956,128 4,509 232 


In New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia also small quantities of 
raisins and currants are dried, but until recently no statistics were collected. The 
quantity so produced in New South Wales amounted to 100,912 lbs. in 1907-8, 160,720 
ibs. in 1908-9, 165,984 lbs. in 1909-10, and 297,472 lbs. in 1910-11. For Queensland and 
Western Australia there are no particulars available. 


§ 15. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Fruit-growing has made rapid progress in the Common- 
wealth during recent years, the area devoted thereto having increased in the past ten 
years by no less than 38,381 acres. The States in which the increase was most marked 
were :—Tasmania, 14,449 acres; Western Australia, 10,662 acres; Victoria, 7320 acres; and 
South Australia, 6095 acres. During the same period the Queensland fruit-growing 
area. increased slightly, while that in New South Wales exhibited a decline of 915 
acres. The increased areas in Tasmania and Western Australia are mainly due to 
extensive plantings of apple trees with a view to the possibilities of the London market 
for fresh fruit. The total area devoted to orchards and fruit gardens in the several 
States is given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1901-2 ... .-.| 48,448 | 50,055 | 14,896 | 16,315 6,076 | 11,485 146,775 
1902-8 ... ...| 48,019 | 50,478 | 12,818 | 17,376 6,872 | 12,675 148,238 
1908-4 ... ...| 48,832 | 51,857 | 15,607 | 18,725 |~7,938 | 14,134 156,593 
1904-5 ... ...| 47,840 | 52,751_| 15;882-4-18,872 9,756 | 15,461 160,062 
1905-6 ..5 .-:| 46,615 | 52,274 | 15,390 | 19,320 | 11,026 | 16,519 161,144 
1906-7 ... ..-.| 46,177 | 54,021 | 14,249 | 18,199 | 12,517 | 48,050 163,213 
1907-8 ... ...| 46,714 | 54,111 | 14,397 | 20,736 | 18,900 | 19,441 |~ 169,299 
1908-9 ... ...| 45,880 | 54,946 | 14,104 | 20,855 | 15,016 | 20,757 171,558 
1909-10 ...| 45,892 | 56,108 | 15,360 | 21,760 | 15,609 | 24,069 178,798 
1910-11 51e| 47,083 157,875, 1 15,1538 |7225428 || 16,738 | 25,9384 185,156 


* Including 13 acres Northern Territory. « 


The varieties of fruit grown differ materially in various parts of the several States, 
and range between such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the 
tropics, and the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, plum, peach, 
apricot, cherry, and pear. In New South Wales citrus fruits (orange, lemon, etc.) 
occupy the leading position, although apples, pears, peaches, plums, and apricots are 
also extensively grown. In Queensland the banana, the orange, the pineapple, the 
apple, the peach, the mango, and the ‘plum are the varieties most largely grown. In 
South Australia, in addition to the apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, orange, and lemon, 
the almond and the olive are also largely grown. In Western Australia the apple, 
orange, peach, pear, plum, fig, and apricot are the sorts chiefly grown, while in Tasmania, 
although the apple represents more than two-thirds of the area in that State devoted to 
fruit-growing, small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry, are very 
extensively grown, and the balance of the area is mainly occupied with the pear, plum, 
apricot, peach, and cherry. 


; : 
2. Relation to Population.—In relation to population the orchards and fruit 


gardens of the Commonwealth have exhibited an increase during the past nine seasons- 


equal to the decline which was experienced in the case of vineyards. Taking the two in 
conjunction the relatiye area under vineyards and orchards has, during the period, 
remained practically stationary at about 55 acres per 1000 of population. Details for 
the ten seasons 1901-2 to 1910-11 are as follows :— 


AREA OF ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


‘Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |Sth. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

TOOIRD) wees = 35 

1902-3) 2. ee ey Dy ee) 25 49 32 il 38 
1903-4... es 34 43 30 52: 35 77 40 
1904-5... ae 33 44 30 53 41 83 40 
1905-6... 5b Suk 43 4 99 53 44 89 40 
LIOGATE Men. nate 31 44 26 50 + 49 97 | 40 
1907-8... oe Slay esr 26 55 55 103 41 
1908-9 Pres nee 29. .\ 44 se) 54 58 109 41 
1909-10 ... ee OO naa: 27 55 59 125 | 41 
1910-11 ... isa 29 44 25 55 60 134 42, 


* Excluding Northern Territory. 
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3. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—A very considerable fruit trade, both 
import and export, is carried on by the Commonwealth with oversea countries, the major 
portion of the importations consisting of dried fruits, while the bulk of the exports is 
made up of fresh fruits. Amongst the imports the principal dried fruits are currants, 
dates, sultanas, and raisins, and the principal fresh fruits bananas, oranges, lemons, and 
apples. The currants imported are mainly of Greek origin, the dates of Arabian, 
Persian, and ‘Turkish, the raisins mainly of French and Turkish, and the sultanas of 
Turkish origin. Of the fresh fruits imported during’1910 the bananas were chiefly from 
Fiji, the oranges and lemons from Italy, and the apples from Canada. The 
dried fruits imported during the year were valued at £89,076, and the fresh at £90,100. 
In 1907 a very marked development in the trade in Australian dried fruits took place, 
the total export for the year being valued at £76,872, of which £71,506 represented 
Australian fruits and £5366 re-exports of foreign fruits. In 1908 the total export of 
dried fruits from Australia was valued at £35,359, of which £33,111 represented Aus- 
tralian fruits, and £2248 re-exports of foreign fruits. There was a further decline in 
1909, when the total value of exports was only £13,013, made up of £11,826 of Australian 
produce, and £1187 of re-exports. There was a small increase in the total exports in 
1910, which amounted to £14,765; this, however, was accounted for by re-exports of the 
value of £2720, the exports of.dried fruits of Australian origin shewing a decline 
amounting to £977. The principal consignees of Australian dried fruits exported were 
United Kingdom, Canada, and New Zealand. The fresh fruits exported during the 
year were yalued at £322,694, and consisted mainly of apples. These were all of 
Australian origin with the exception of re-exports valued at £1987. The principal coun- 
tries to which these were sent were the United Kingdom, Germany, New Zealand, 
Brazil, Jaya, and India. The value of the net imports of dried fruits for the year 
1910 was £74,311, whilst in the case of fresh fruits, the value of the net exports was 
£232,594, the largest net export value since 1904. 


Particulars concerning the oversea imports and exports of dried fruits for the ten 
years 1901 to 1910 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF DRIED FRUITS, 


1901 to 1910, 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Imports. 

Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. : Value. Quantity. Value. 

lbs. £ Ibs. £ lbs. £ 
1901 14,265,731 179,305 831,996 14,206 13,433,735 165,099 
1902 15,312,229 165,926 942,342 14,024 | 14,369,887 151,902 
1903 13,479,256 106,439 913,008 11,775 12,566,248 94,664 
1904 14,267,310 107,117 1,729,725 18,497 12,537,585 88,620 
1905 17,285,240 134,178 344,174 5,579 16,941,066 128,599 
1906 15,659,620 137,732 187,710 2,752 15,471,910 134,980 
1907 13,250,392 134,736 5,281,608 | 76,872 7,968,784 57,864 
1908 10,351,443 99,518 2.509,640 35,359 7,841,803 64,159 
1909 13,242,198 121,059 1,089,730 13,013 12,152,468 108,046 


1910 9,885,118 89,076 973,171 14,765 8,911,947 74,311 


Similar information with regard to the Commonwealth oversea trade in fresh fruits 
for the same period is contained in the table given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUITS, 


1901 to 1910. 

| Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. — Net Exports. 

Year. . va i ‘ 
i | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

| Centals. F Centals. £ Centals. £ 
1901 | ir | 45,955 * 167,926 | * 121,971 
1902 | “3 | al, 724 4 142,613 is 84,869 
1903 91,976 | 47,303 371,158 216,992 279,182 169,689 
1904 50,3897 =| 31,137 467 343 263,767 416,946 232,630 | 
1905 | 49,659 | 32,654 393,982 207 ,418 344,323 . 174,764 
1906 204,561 82,655 265,743 173,190 61,182 90,535. . 
1907 | 189,052 | 95,015 435,534 266,160 246,482 171,145. 
1908 | 166,341 | 107,666 377,926 263,307 211,585 155,641 
1909 250,311 | 146,081 372,308 243,699 121,997 97,618 
1910 | 187,733 90,100 500,661 322,694 362,928 232,594 


* Not available. 


4, Jams and Jellies——A small oversea trade in jams and jellies is carried on by the 
Commonwealth, the value of the imports for the year 1910 amounting to £8859, and of ' 
the exports to £28,372. The country of origin of the bulk of the importations is the 
United Kingdom, while the destinations of the exports are principally South Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, Ceylon, and Fiji. Particulars relative to imports and exports 
for the ten years 1901 to 1910 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA TRADE IN JAMS AND JELLIES, 1901 to 1910. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 
TOOL, 6.\0 01, 8125377 23,358 4,140,072 64,389 2,827,695 41,031 
RO ee 837,746 13,207 5,159,688 77,833 4,321,942 64,626 
TIOS Tee 379,300 7,410 2,097,371 40,386 1,718,071 32,976 
1904... 384,159 7,270 1,526,747 21,962 1,142,588 14,692 
DOOS be skis 317,182 7,010 1,772,524 25,385 1,455,342 18,375 
LQOG a6. 379,129 8,277 1,580,228 24,009 1,201,099 15,732 
1907 7 ..- 297 ,634 6,967 1,639,239 24,561 1,341,605 17,594 
LOS) tc 280,525 6,898 1,714,060 26,155 1,433,535 19,257 
DOOD 1.3 334,738 7,956 1,706,400 26,124 1,371,662 18;168 
TOTO ee 365,752 8,859 1,814,002 28,372 1,448,250 19,513 


5. Preserved Fruit.—Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
fruit imported into and exported from the Commonwealth cannot readily be 
obtained, owing to the fact that in the Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and 
vegetables are in certain cases combined. The total value, of fruit and vegetables, other 
than fresh fruits, dried fruits, potatoes, and onions, imported into Australia during 
1910 was £55,155, and the corresponding value of exports was £21,598. 
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._ § 16. Minor Crops. 
1. Nature and Extent.—In addition to the leading crops which in the foregoing 
pages haye been dealt with in some detail, there are many others which, owing either to 
‘their nature or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced but little beyond the 
experimental stage, do not occupy so prominent a position. Some of the more important 
of these are those which may be classed under the heads of Market Gardens, Nurseries, 
Grass Seed, Tobacco, Hops, and Millet, while the possibilities of Cotton-growing in the 
tropical portions of the Commonwealth have in recent years received considerable atten- 
tion, although the industry cannot yet be said to have assumed definite shape. The 
total area in the Commonwealth during the season 1910-11 devoted to minor crops was 
72,530 acres, of which market gardens accounted for 31,101 acres. 


2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which are grown 
mixed vegetables for sale. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of 
one vegetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, etc., 
these crops are usually not included with market gardens, but are shewn either under 
some specific head, or under some such general head as ““Other Root Crops,” or ‘All 
other Crops.” The area under market gardens in the several States of the Common- 
wealth during each of the ten seasons 1901-2 to 1910-11 is given in the table here- 
under :— 


COMMONWEALTH MARKET GARDENS, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 

Acres, Avres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. _ 
1901-2 Ber tess 1-4 8,752 2,328 9,005 | 2,142 1,746 31,807 
1902-3 bee Oo, 208 7,937 2,171 9,489 2,262 1,893 32,015 
1903-4 vee| 8,754 8,455 2,563 - 9,964 2,463 1,685 33,884 
1904-5 eset osOan 7,904 2,099 10,160 3,538 1,759 34,287 
1905-6 Aba tens a Be eS) 7,333 2,089 10,688 3,550 1,778 34,557 
1906-7 cheba 9) 0) 7,906 1,953 8,379 3,789 2,210 33,787 
1907-8 ...| 10,052 |. 9,022 9,365 | 2,961 3,543 1,791 29,734. 
1908-9 ---| 10,331 9,279 2,875 2,818 | 3,471 1,603 30,377 
1909-10 sae 10,2954 10,214 2,677 2,784 8,481 1,720 31,1380 
1910-11 saul 1 9,813 10,778 2,317 #2876 3,576 1,741 31,101 


* Including 58 acres Northern Territory. 


The decline in the Commonwealth total for the season 1907-8 is due to the marked 
decrease in the area devoted to market gardens in South Australia, and to the smaller 
falling-off in the cases of Western Australia and Tasmania. [In all the other States the 
area for 1907-8 was in excess of that for 1906-7. In the case of South Australia the 
falling-off is more apparent than real, being in large part due to a change in the classi- 
fication of such crops introduced in connection with the new system of collection which 
came into force for 1907-8. It is believed that the figures given for the earlier years 
are considerably in excess of the truth. 


8. Grass Seed.—Particulars concerning the growth of grass seed are available for 
1910-11 for all the States except Western Australia. The total area under this crop 
during that season was 4261 acres, of which 1775 acres were in Tasmania, 1295 acres 
in Victoria, 1169 acres in Queensland, 17 acres in South Australia, and 5 acres in New 
South Wales. The total yield for 1910-11 was 79,236 bushels, or 18.6 bushels per acre. 


4. Tobacco.—The tobacco;growing industry is one which has experienced marked 
fluctuations'in Australia and which once promised to occupy an important place 
amongst the agricultural industries of the Commonwealth. Thus, as early as the 
season 1888-9 the area under this crop amounted to as much as 6641 acres, of which 
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4833 were in New South Wales, 1685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise 
of prosperity was, however, not fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course 
of which the Victorian area rose in 1895 to over 2000 acres, and that in Queensland to 
over 1000 acres, the total area under tobacco for the season 1910-11 was only 2080 acres, 
distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 1096 acres; Victoria, 329 acres; and Queens- 
land, 655 acres. This decline in production appears to have been due to the compara- 
tively small demand which existed in Australia for the locally-produced leaf, and to the 
fact that the cost of production and preparation in-the~Commonwealth prevented the 
Australian leaf from obtaining a footing in the outside markets. Probably under more 
favourable circumstances, and with greater attention given to the production of 
leaf of the best quality only, the mdustry is one which will eventually assume 
considerable proportions. In all the States in which its cultivation has been tried the 
soil and climate appear to be very suitable for the growth of the plant, and the enormous 
importations of tobacco in its yarious forms into the Commonwealth furnish an indica- 
tion of the extensive local market which exists for an article grown and prepared in such 
a manner as to meet with the requirements of consumers. The value of the net im- 
portations of tobacco into the Commonwealth during the year 1910 amounted to 
£645,111, comprising unmanufactured tobacco (£440,350), cigars (£118,788), cigarettes 
(£37,726), manufactured tobacco (£47,155), and snuff (£1092). « 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in the Commonwealth 
during 1910-11 was 11,989 acres, of which 5070 acres were in New South Wales, 2477 
acres in Victoria, 4160 acres in Queensland, and 282 acres in Western Australia; the 
production for the first three named was 19,753, 23,851 and 15,402 tons respectively; the 
quantity produced in Western Australia is not available. 


6. Hops.—Hop-growing in the Commonwealth is practically confined to Tasmania 
and some of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1910-11 being 
1163 acres, of which 1039 acres were in Tasmania, and 121 acres in Victoria. The Tas- 
manian area, though still small, has increased rapidly during the past nine years, the 
total for the season 1901-2 being only 599 acres. On the other hand, the Victorian area, 
which in 1901-2 was 307 acres, has diminished to 121 acres in 1910-11. The cultivation 
of hops was much more extensive in Victoria twenty-five years ago than at present, the 
area devoted to this crop in 1883-4 being no less than 1758 acres. During the year 
1910 the net importations of hops into the Commonwealth represented a weight of 
1,117,243 lbs. and a value of £59,288. The total value of the neé importations of hops 
into Australia during the past ten years amounted to £500,109, thus indicating the 
existence of a regular and extensive local demand. 


7. Millet. —Millet appears in the statistical records of three of the Commonwealth 
States, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. The total area devoted 
thereto in 1910-11 was 5569 acres, by far the greater portion, viz., 4467 acres, being in 
New South Wales. The particulars here given relate to millet grown for grain and 
fibre. That grown for green forage is dealt with in the section relating thereto. 


8. Nurseries.—In all the States somewhat extensive areas are devoted to nurseries 
for raising plants, trees, etc., but statistics concerning the area so occupied for flowers, 
fruit trees, etc., are not available, and so far as they relate to forestry are given else- 
where. 


9. Cotton.—Cotton-growing on a small scale has been tried in Queensland, but so 
far without very marked success. The area under cotton has fluctuated very considerably 
during the past five years, ranging during that period between 138 acres in 1906-7 and 
540 acres in 1908-9. During 1910-11, 460 acres were devoted to this crop in Queensland, 
giving a yield of 151,438 lbs. of seed cotton, valued at £3786. Hopes are entertained 
that with the invention of a mechanical device for the picking of the cotton the industry 
will become firmly established, since the soil and conditions appear eminently suitable for 
the growth of this crop. Small areas in the Northern Territory have also been planted 
with cotton, and 15 acres were under cultivation in 1910-11. The crops, however, proved 
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a failure, owing to a tidal wave. The tropical portions of Western Australia have also 
long been regarded as suitable for its cultivation. 


10. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State of the Commonwealth in which coffee- 
growing has been at all extensively tried, and here the results have up to the present 
time been far from satisfactory. The total area devoted to this crop reached its highest 
point in the season 1901-2, when an area of 547 acres was recorded. Since then the 
area continuously declined to 1906-7, when it was as low as 256 acres. During the 
season 1907-8 an improvement occurred and the total reached was 304 acres, succeeded 
by a fall to 285 acres in 1908-9 and 200 acres in 1910-11. In the last-mentioned season 
the yield amounted to 151,050 lbs., valued at £5664. 


11. Other Crops.— Miscellaneous small crops are grown in the several States, 
amongst which may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, 
and flowers. 


§ 17. Bounties on Agricultural Products. 


1. General.—The Bounties Act of 1907 passed by the Federal Parliament in order 
to encourage the manufacture and production of certain articles in the Commonwealth, 
includes among the number of items on which bonuses are payable, several agricultural 
products. The most important of these, viz., sugar, has been referred to on page 393 of 
this publication. Minor products of the soil on which these bounties are payable are as 
set out in the following table :— | 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (OTHER THAN SUGAR) ON WHICH BOUNTIES ARE 


PAYABLE. 
ea Maximum 
Arti 1907, during or: amounts 
‘icle. in respect of Rates of Bounty. which may be 
which Bounty paid in any 
may be paid. DEE ELE 
& 
Cotton, ginned ... nee ag 8 years 10 % on market value _ 6,000 
Fibres— 
New Zealand flax ss nest LOY Oo, 10 ak i 3,000 
Flax and eee oe ROSY cern ey 10 ~ . 8,000: 
Jute Se Jae ce buen 20 * ib 9,000 
Sisal hemp ... AIO LOME iets 10 He > 3,000. 
Oil materials supplied tio an oil fac-| 
tory for the manufacture of oil 
Cottonseed... She 10 a fe 1,000 
Linseed (flax seed) DW 2 10 PR % 5,000 
Rice, uncleaned OR ss 20s. per ton 1,000: 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed Stilts: 1d. per lb. 1,500 
Tobacco leaf for the manufacture of 
cigars, high pds of a a to 
be prescribed .. Suess PAC lamar, 4,000 
Fruits— : 
Dates (dried) .. Te, Nel seis 1,000 
Dried (except currants and raisins) 
or candied, and exported Por OR int 10 % on market value 6,000 


Although the rate of bonus on the several articles, is, as shewn above, fairly liberal, 
the bounties have not been availed of to any great extent, as will be seen from the 
following table, which gives particulars as to the quantity of the articles raised and the 
amounts paid as bounties in respect thereof for the four financial years which have 
elapsed since the operation of the Act :— 
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PARTICULARS OF BOUNTIES PAID ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (OTHER THAN: 


SUGAR), 1907-8 to 1910-11. 


hens ed ena reer era Amount paid as Bounties. 
Article, 
1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11, | 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10.) 1910-11. _ 
iiiae £ & £ £ 
aoe ginned ... “- lbs. 662 | 21,865 | 24,994] 53,173 10 32 34 91 
Fibres— 
Flax and hemp... Wi BOLI a 32 28 28 126 120 123, 
Sisal hemp mi ae 14 il 45 =e 34 25 112 
Oil materials supplied to an oil | 
factory for the manufac- 
ture of oil— ra 
Cottonseed Fe a lbs. ove 36,491 45,610 | 96,312 re 12 10 22 
Linseed (flax seed) ...  cwt.| ahs 36 ery - a 6 ae ¥ 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed Ilbs.| 2,111 53,365 | 28,134 | 26,825 9 229 117 112 
Tobacco leaf for the manufac- : 
ture of cigars, high grade, 
of a eae 7 to be pre- 
scribed . : +s lbs. hed 14,538 | 33,093 | 10,902 a 121 276 90 
_Fruits— 
Dried (except currants and 
raisins) or candied, and 
exported... S Ibs.| 54,992 | 12,096 | 23,932 | 454,075 | 1,061 28 104 940 


During the year 1910-11 the total amount paid in respect of cotton, sisal hemp, 
cottonseed, and coffee was claimed by the State of Queensland. South Australia 
collected £483, Tasmania £378, and Victoria £79 of the fruit. bonus, while £83 of the 
bounty paid for tobacco leaf was paid to Queensland, the remaining £7 being earned in 


Victoria. The lastmentioned State also claimed the total amount paid for flax and — 


hemp. 
No bounties have yet been paid on New Zealand flax, jute, uncleaned rice or dates. 


$ 18. Fertilisers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement and cultivation in the Commonwealth, 
scientific cultivation was in a much less developed state than itis to-day. The early farmers 


were neither under the necessity, nor were they as a rule aware of the need, of supplying ° 


the constituents to:the soil demanded by each class of crop. The widely-divergent 
character of the soils‘in the Commonwealth, their degeneration by repeated cropping, 
the limitations of climatic conditions, the difficulties of following any desired order of 
rotation of crops, all rendered it necessary to give attention to' artificial manuring. The 
introduction of the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertiliser distributor, has greatly 
facilitated the use of -artificial manures, and much land formerly regarded as useless for 
cultivation has now been made available. There is reason to believe that this feature 
will be even more strikingly characteristic of the future. 


9. Fertilisers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of users of artificial manures 
legislation has been passed in each of the States, regulating the sale and preventing the 
adulteration of fertilisers. The following is a list of such Acts in force:— 


New South Wales ... The Fertilisers Act of 1904. 

Victoria ... ... The Artificial Manures Acts of 1904 and 1910. 

Queensland ... The Fertilisers Act of 1905. 

South Australia’ ... The Fertilisers Act of 1900: amended 1903. 

Western Australia ... The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1904; amended 
; 1905. 

Tasmania... ... The Manures Adulteration Woks of 1893 and 1898. 


i 
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As regards their main features these measures are practically identical. The words 
“fertiliser” and ‘‘manure,” as used in these Acts, mean any substance containing 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, manufactured, produced, or prepared in any manner 
for the purpose of fertilising the soil or supplying nutriment to plants, but do not include 
farm-yard or stable manure or similar articles in their natural or unmanufactured state. 
The Acts provide that every vendor of fertilisers must, within a stated period, forward to. 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or corresponding officer, samples of the fertilisers on sale by 
him, together with the distinctive name or brands by which they are known, and the 
price at which he intends to sell during the year. On every bag, package, or bundle of 
fertiliser sold, or exposed for sale, he must attach a printed label shewing thereon :— 


(i.) The number of net pounds of fertiliser in such bag or parcel ; 
ii.) The figure or trade mark attached to the fertiliser and intended to identify it ; 
: g 


(iii.) The proportion per centum of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash contained 
therein. 


In addition to the above the vendor must furnish every purchaser with an invoice 
certificate, signed by himself or his agent, stating his full name and place of business 
and the quality of the fertiliser sold. 


Any officer or analyst appointed under the Acts may enter any manufactory, 
warehousé, store, vessel, wharf, railway station, conveyance, or other place where 
fertiliser is manufactured, stored, exposed for sale, or in course of delivery or transit, and 
demand and take samples of such fertiliser. Hyery sample so taken must be divided by 
such officer into three parts, and each marked, sealed, and fastened by him in the 
presence of the person in charge, and disposed of as follows: — 


(i.) One part to be taken by person in charge. 
(ii.) One part to be used for analysis. 


(ii1.) One part to be retained by the officer for future comparison. 


Every buyer of fertiliser is entitled to submit a sample to the analyst appointed 
under the Act, and receive a certificate of its analysis. If the analysis prove it to be under 
what it is represented to be, the vendor must pay the cost of analysis. 


3. Imports.— The local production of artificial manures falls short of the existing 
demand, and large quantities are consequently imported. 


The importation of fertilisers has increased over 250 per cent. during the ten years. 
of Federation. The chief items, both as regards quantity and value, are those relating 
to phosphates, a fertiliser apparently very suitable for the growing of cereals in Aus- 
tralian soils. The greater quantity of the manufactured superphosphates is obtained 
from the United Kingdom, whence came over 70 per cent. of the total imported during 
1910, while Japan contributed about 174 per cent., and Germany nearly 6 per cent., 
the balance, representing 6% per cent., being imported from Sweden, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. Ocean Island, with about 78 per cent., is the principal contributor of 
rock phosphates, the balance being obtained from Christmas Island. Guano is imported 
chiefly from Ocean Island, one of the South Sea group, and in lesser quantities from 
Malden Island, while India has practically a monopoly of the bone-dust trade with the 
Commonwealth. 

The increasing demand for artificial manures is shewn in the following table. It 
will be noticed that the quantity of rock phosphates imported during the last three years 
has shewn a marked increase over previous years. This was particularly large during 
1910, when an increase of over 100 per cent. is shown over the quantity imported in the 
previous year. The figures for the manufactured superphosphates shew an increase of 
about 50 per cent, during that year. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF FERTILISERS, 1906 to 1910. 
Fertiliser. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 

Bonedust ... Cwt. 80,625 93,798 74,657 | 71,959 12,740 
3s £ 20,094 24,103 18,088 17,632 3,294 
Guano Cwt 818,580 606,630 696,660 | 468,215 788,304 
iy a 8 £ 103,953 75,130 84,961 56,723 89,961 
Superphosphates ... Cwt 1,153,249 780,464 610,596 . 757,515 1,196,613 
% ts = £ 170,514 133,352 94,203 | 105,229 174,751 
Rock Phosphates ... Cwt. 547,079 769,630 1,267,665 | 1,006,030 2,112,127 
» » £ 70,782 103,609 183,817 143,246 294,212 
Other Cwt. 84,979 227,689 197,240 151,241 377,327 
Pr £ 24,659 52,975 60,676 38,007 107,573 
Total Cwt.| 2,684,512 2,478,211 2,846,818 2,454,960 4,487,111 
£ 390,002 389,169 441,745 360,837 169,791 


4. Exports.—The subjoined table shews the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1906 to 1910. Practically the whole of the fertiliser is manufactured locally, and 
is shipped mainly to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF ‘FERTILISERS, 1906 to 1910. 


Fertiliser. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 

Bonedust ... Cwt. 57,845 59,878 65,491 62,637 80,602 
A ser £ 14,217 16,001 17,069 16,571 19,066 
Guano Cwt. 6,000 5,000 ae ee 2,812 
” Ase mae s 1,050 875 oo a 490 
Superphosphates ... Cwt. 110,530 194,943 250,236 235,939 260,261 
” aut £ 22,110 41,041 47,418 44,041 51,051 
Rock Phosphates ... Cwt. 4,000 5,028 5,077 3,320 11,190 
ee. ” £ 782 1,062 1,145 658 1,819 
Soda Nitrate Cwt. 4 1,980 429 3,579 6,215 
% Sys owe £ 1,168 222, 2,075 2,844 
Ammonia Sulphate Cwt. oe 70,258 69,894 69,015 
” ny er: es, ae Res 45,915 | 42,766 43,081 
Other Cwt. 109,849 148,816 120,524 |} 177,189 229,841 

oa EY 34,571 813 28,565 33, 48,98: 
Total Cwt. 288,224 415,645 512,015 552,558 659,936 
£ 72,730 110,960 140,334 139,991 167,340 


5. Statistics of Use of Fertilisers.—The statistics available in connection with the 
use of manures in the Commonwealth are those of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Western Australia. Particulars concerning the first-mentioned State are 


given hereunder :— 


FERTILISERS USED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1907-8 to 1910-11. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
Total Ar 
Season. of rons | Percentage to Natural | 
Aggregate. Total Area |(Stable-yard,) Artificial 
of Crop. ete.). | 7 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
1907-8 nite 2,572,873 423 678 16.47 144,021 13,356 
1908-9 2,717,085 509,262 18.74 216,078 15,545 
1909-10 3,180,561 826,197 25.98 189,008 21,659 
1910-11 3,386,017 1,080,554 30.43 186,204 25,017 
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Particulars for Victoria for the past ten seasons are as follows :— 


? 


FERTILISERS USED IN VICTORIA, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


; Area Manured. Manure Used. 
Total Area of Farmers 
eee Crops. aes: Percentage to | Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area |(Stable-yard,| Artificial. 
of Crop, ete.). 

Acres. No. Acres. % Tons. Tons. 

1901-2 ...| 2,965,681 11,489 556,777 LSI 7 153,611 23,535 
1902-3 ...) 3,246,568 18,537 1,099,686 33.87 206,676 36,630 
1903-4 ...| 3,389,069 19,921 1,205,443 35.57 207,817 41,639 
1904-5 ...| 38,321,785 20,167 1,521,946 45.82 190,903 45,940 
1905-6 ...| 3,219,962 21,586 1,791,537 55.64 210,507 54,674 
1906-7 ...| 3,303,586 23,072 1,985,148 60.09 205,906 60,871 
1907-8 §...| 3,232,523 93,733 2,018,079 62.43 232,394 62,337 
1908-9 ...} 3,461,761 24,437 2,053,987 59.33 235,492 64,715 
1909-10 ...| 3,658,535 26,690 2,407,331 65.80 197 ,446 77,579 
1910-11 ...| 38,952,070 27,845 2,714,854 68.69 203,884 86,316 


The figures relating to the use of fertilisers in South Australia, for the only years for 
which they are available, are shewn in the table below :— 


FERTILISERS USED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1907-8 to 1910-11. 


Area Manured. Manure Used, 
Sogean Total Area of 
x Crops. Percentage to Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
of Crop. etc.). 
i Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
1907-8 ... eles 2enoonOU7 1,573,861 69.49 124,092 60,008 
1908-9. ... Tea eyo2 tl, S12 1,712,394 73.75 120,648 64,842 
1909-10 «| 2,030,301 2,031,832 80.30 133,935 76,413 
1910-11 ...| 2,746,334 2,235,578 81.40 129,918 81,899 


Corresponding particulars relative to Western Australia for the seasons 1904-5 to 
1910-11 are given in the following table, and furnish interesting evidence of the rapid 
extension of the use of manures in that State :— 


FERTILISERS USED IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1904-5 to 1910-11. 


Area Manured. Manure Used, 
Total Area of ; 
Beeson, Crops. Percentage to Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area | (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
of Crops. etc.). 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 

1904-5 ... oa 327,391 205,923 63.9 72,523 10,787 
1905-6 «.. 356 364,704 257,469 70.60 83,033 12,676 
1906-7 ... ae 460,825 340,401 73.87 81,653 | 16,127 
1907-8 ... bo4 493,837 391,146 79.21 73,809 | 17,273 
1908-9 ... --2|. 980,339 493,545 _ 84.32 61,834 21,358 
1909-10... bor 722,086 608,870 84.32 67,268 24,654 
TOMO es 4 er 855,024 | 773,561 90.47 62,229 33,194 
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A marked increase in the proportion of cropped land treated with manure is in 
evidence in all of the States for which returns are available.. Thus in New South 
Wales the area of manured land represented in 1907-8 only 164 per cent. of the area 
under crop, as against 304 per cent. in 1910-11. Similarly in Victoria the percentage 
increased from 18} per cent. in 1901-2 to over 684 per cent. in 1910-11, in South Aus- 
tralia from 694 per cent. in 1907-8 to 814 per cent. in 1910-11, and in Western Australia 
from 64 per cent. in 1904-5 to 904 per cent. in 1910-11. 


6. Local Production of Fertilisers.—Statistics relative to the local production of 
fertilisers are necessarily very incomplete, and detailed returns for fertiliser factories 
other than bone mills are not available. The number of firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of artificial manures in the Commonwealth during the year 1910 was 78, made 
up as follows:—New South Wales, 20; Victoria, 24; Queensland, 13; South Australia, 
12; Western Australia,6; and Tasmania, 3. If, however, approximately complete returns 
of the quantities of fertilisers used in the various States could be given, a comparison 
with the importations would give valuable information, but, as already mentioned, 
such particulars are only available for four of the States, and even then do not furnish 
the whole of the information necessary. 


7. Benefits Derived from the Use of Fertilisers.—There is little doubt that the 
increased and increasing use throughout the Commonwealth of fertilisers, natural and 
artificial, combined with the greater attention being devoted to fallowing and to the 
combination of sheep-farming with agriculture, is having the effect of improving the 
prospects of those dependent for a livelihood on the products of the soil. Reference has 
previously been made to the loss to the soil of phosphoric acid which the Common- 
wealth export of wheat and its milled products involves, and the necessity which thus 
arises for returning this ingredient in some form. Similarly, other staple products 
exported impose their respective tolls upon the soil of the Commonwealth, and the 
increased use of fertilisers furnishes evidence that producers are alive to the necessity for 
making good the deficiency so arising. 


§ 19. Ensilage. 


1. Value to Stockowners.—The use of ensilage as a substitute for green fodder 
during periods of drought or spells of dry weather, or for winter use, is less extensive in 
Australia than the-cireumstances would appear to warrant. There is, however, a grow- 
' ing disposition on the part of dairy farmers to make silos on their holdings, as they find 


that dairy cattle eat ensilage greedily, and that by its means the output of milk, both in © 


regard to quantity and quality, may be kept up long after the supply of ordinary green 
food is exhausted. Sheepbreeders are also recognising the fact that during protracted 
periods of dry weather the silo enables them to keep their stock in good condition, and 


that lambing can take place satisfactorily: Hnsilage thus obviates the expense of travel- 


ling or trucking sheep for hundreds of miles to get beyond the drought area, or the 
equally costly and even ruinous alternative of providing chaff for food at high prices and 
costly freight. In the rearing of lambs for the London market, ensilage appears to be 


destined to play an important part, as the lambs thrive upon it much better than upon ~ 


dry food. By the judicious economising of the surplus growth of green food with the 
use of the silo, farmers and squatters can carry more stock on their holdings than they 


otherwise would be justified in doing. Not only is the great waste of superabundant: 


food thus avoided, but it becomes possible to change into a succulent and nutritious 
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food much growth that in any other state would not be eaten by stock. Thus such 
vegetation as marsh mallows, thistles, weeds of all sorts, and even the swamp reed 
Arundo phragnutes, which grows in great quantities in lagoons, billabomgs, and swamps, 
are all eaten with avidity when offered to stock in the form of ensilage. The pit and 
stack silos are rapidly being superseded by those built of red gum and hardwood or con- 
crete. This is found to a great extent to obviate the loss sustained by mould, at the 
same time reducing the risk of fire. The silos vary in capacity from forty to 130 
tons. A portable silo made of iron which has been devised, is made in sections of such 
size and weight as to admit of ready handling. These silos can be increased in diameter 
or height by the addition of further sections. 


2. Government Assistance in the Production of Ensilage.—The Government of 
Victoria, recognising the fact that defective methods of making ensilage have often been 
adopted, leading to partial or total failure, is making special efforts to educate the 
farming community in this respect, so that mistakes may be avoided and the conditions 
essential for the production of good ensilage may be better appreciated. These con- 
ditions vary with the climate and with the locality. 


3. Quantity Made.—Particulars concerning the number of silos and the quantity of 
ensilage made in the several States of the Commonwealth in the seasons 1906-7 to 1910-11 
are furnished in the table given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH ENSILAGE-MAKING, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


1906-7 1907-8 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
wa n cl a wu 
+) © oD o +) a). J On), 2D © 
Bake. gj) eo | 8] @6,| 8) @¢ | a] 5 | 8] Bs 
ney Stee pel uss 1) Sethe Veh Ote= Sh Mics fe (itr ke acs DM es iS 
S| as | Siies | o ) ey je) 45 |) | 4s 
oni ok ie UNy As 
No.| Tons. | No.} Tons. | No | Tons. | No.} Tons. | No. | Tons 
New South Wales il 11,849 | 212 | 12,856} 300 | 27,468) 364) 34,847) 258 | 29,616 
Victoria a 210 | 10,581 | 203 | 11,031 | 392,| 18,205 | 518| 27,280} 460 25,969 
Queensland ... 44 3,201 | 63 2,949 | 59 4,654 79 4,517| 97 5,804 
South Australia ey =a 6 3,364 | 56 2,088 | 67 2,017| 81) 2,244) 68 1,530 
Western Australia... APS) 525.| 37 1,169} 51 1,171 28 | 770} 14 414 
Tasmania... Pe meee al veatcr 11 612) 11 plas" 13 686} 21} 1,073 
Commonwealth ... ...| ... | 129,520} 582 | 30,605 | 880 | 54,027 |1,083| 70,344] 918 | 64,406 
‘ \ 
* No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. + Figures not available. t Exclusive of 
Tasmania. : 


Since the drought of 1902-3 greater attention has been paid to ensilage than was 
previously the case, and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 a continuous and fairly 
rapid increase was in evidence in all the States, both in the number of holdings on 
which ensilage was made, and in the quantity produced. The season for 1910-11 shews 
a falling-off in all the States, with the exception of Queensland and Tasmania; in these 
two States there was an increase both as regards the number of holdings and quantity 
made. The reduction in the States indicated cannot be accepted as an indication of a 
lessening of appreciation of the benefits of ensilage, but rather of the fact that stocks 
had not been drawn upon to any great extent during the previous two seasons. 
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§ 20. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. Introduction.—It has been thought preferable to refer to what may be called 
the effort in the direction of agricultural education in this section rather than under 
the heading of education. 

The virgin soil of a new country rendered attention to-scientific methods of farming 
less necessary in the earlier days of Australian colonisation than at the present time, 
and it may also be said that the knowledge of scientific farming was then but little 
developed. In many parts of Australia, moreover, the regular rotation of crops, of vast 
importance to all agricultural countries, would appear hardly possible, owing to the 
peculiar climatic conditions. These conditions may, however, be utilised or made less 
adverse, by a more skilful tillage of the soil, and the restoring to it or adding to it such 
chemical constituents as may be necessary for particular crops. The fostering of 
industries, other than those pertaining merely to the production of cereals, is also 
becoming a matter of consequence, and considerable extensions of knowledge have 
been made in the past few years in respect to the co-ordination of other industries 
with agricultural industry. In most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental 
farms have been established with a view to promoting agriculture and to establishing 
improved and more scientifie systems of stock-breeding and dairying. In these colleges 
and in some of the farms provision is made for the accommodation of pupils, to whom 
both practical and theoretical instruction is given by experts in various branches of. 
agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilisers are made, manures are tested, and elemen- 
tary veterinary science, etc., is taught, while general experimental work is carried on 
with cereal and other crops, not merely for the purpose of shewing that it is practicable 
to produce certain crops in a given place, but also to shew how it is possible to make 
farming pay best in that locality. Opportunities are afforded for practice in general 
agricultural work, and instruction is given in the conservation of fodder, in cheese and 
butter making, in the management, breeding, and preparation for the market of liye 
stock, in the eradication of pests and weeds, and in carpenters’, blacksmiths’ and 
other trades. 

Travelling expert lecturers are sent to the various agricultural and dairying centres, 
and there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins on 
matters of importance at special seasons. Lectures are given on agricultural, pastoral, _ 
horticultural, and viticultural subjects, according as they have bearing on the industries 
of the district in which they are given, and practical demonstrations are frequently held 
with a view of obtaining the best results. Seeds of cereals, potatoes, and fodder plants 
are distributed throughout the several States for experimental purposes, on the under- 
standing that result reports will be furnished to the department from which the seed 
was sent. The object of this is to ascertain the varieties of seed best adapted to the 
soil in the different localities. Attention is also paid to the proper supervision of 
exports of produce in order to ensure their being placed on the home markets in 
the best possible condition. In some of the States agricultural instruction is 
given at technical schools, while experimental elementary agriculture—practically a 
form of nature study—is taught at many of the primary schools. Courses for the 
instruction of school-teachers during the holiday recesses have been established at some 
of the agricultural colleges. : 


(i.) Australian Bureau of Agriculture. In July, 1909, a Bill to establish a Bureau 
of Agriculture was introduced into the House of Representatives. Under this Bill it 
was proposed that the Bureau be charged with any of the following functions :—(a) 
the acquisition and diffusion among the people of the Commonwealth of information 
connected with agriculture, dairying, horticulture, viticulture, live stock and forestry ; 
(bd) the collection, propagation and distribution of new and valuable seeds and plants; (c) 
the carrying out of experiments and inyestigations; (d) the investigation of pests or 
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diseases affecting plants or live stock, and the means for preventing their spread or effecting 
their eradication ; (e) the publication of reports of the experiments of experimental farms; 
(f) the publication of reports and bulletins dealing with any matter of importance in regard 
to production in Australia, and (g) such other functions as may be prescribed. It was 
also proposed that arrangements be made with the Government of any State in respect to 
the carrying out of experiments and investigations, the supply and distribution of infor- 
mation, the exchange and distribution of seeds and plants; and any matters conducing 
to the development in Australia of agricultural, pastoral, dairying, horticultural and 
viticultural mdustries and forestry. Hach year a report was to be furnished to Parliament 
shewing the condition of the various industries and forestry in Australia and the nature 
of the work done by the Bureau during the preceding year. This Bill, however, lapsed, 
and further legislative action has not since been taken. 


(u.) Particulars of Agriculturat Colleges and Hxperimental Farms. In the table 
given below particulars of agricultural colleges and experimental farms in the several 
States of the Commonwealth in 1910-1lare shewn. Tasmania is the only State in which 
such colleges or farms are not established. 


PARTICULARS QF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1910-11. 


a Particulars. N.S.W.| ° Vie. Q'land.| S.A. W.A. |C’wealth 
Number of colleges... on ul 2 1 1 aie 5) 
Number of experimental farms... 13 7 i 6 4 37 
Total number of students Be 244 192 61 57 8 562 
Total number of hands employed 180 120 62 34 20 416 
Avea under cereals and hay ... Acres} 1,856} 1,316 516} 1,403 899 | 5,990 
Area under fruit trees and vines... ,, 355 Wale Ye) 83 17 675 
Area under all other crops poeees 1,116 437 244 226 296 | 2,319 


Total area under crop ... Bay 3,327} 1,901 832) 1,712] 1,212] 8,984 
Area of arable land sa 

Total area of farms 
Number of Live Stock— 


Horses ... mee ae NOs 374 7D 200 150 62 958 
Cattle ... ae See 950 460 835 100 210 | 2,555 
Sheep ... BS scetels 3,132 | 3,695) 1,183) 2,658) 1,049 | 11,667 
Pigs : A aril 647 316| | 189] ~- 160 258 | 1,570 
Value of plant and machinery ... £ | 10,270} 9,097] 7,480] 6,745 | 2,605 | 36,197 
Value of produce for year .-. & | 20,005 | 11,3830] 5,428) 6,609| 3,882 | 47,254 


2. New South Wales.—In order to meet the demand for agricultural training, and 
or the purpose of conducting experiments in various branches of agriculture and of. 
disseminating agricultural knowledge, an agricultural college and farm and thirteen 
experimental farms are now established by the New South Wales Government. 
Theoretical instruction in agriculture, with practical illustrations, forms part of the 
curriculum of the Sydney Technical College. At the Hurlstone Continuation College 
there is a special course in both theoretical and practical agriculture for teachers. 
Instruction in “‘nature knowledge” is given in the State primary schools, many of which 
haye their own experimental plots. As a means of further encouraging the study 
of agriculture the Department of Public Instruction has a travelling imspector in 
agriculture, whose duty it is to visit the country and metropolitan schools, giving 
leetures on the value, necessity, and advantages of agricultural knowledge, and giving 
practical demonstrations wherever practicable. 
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(i.) The Hawkesbury Agricultural College, situated near the town of Richmond, 


on the Hawkesbury River, about thirty-eight miles from Sydney, is under the control of 
the Agricultural Department and provides accommodation for about 250 students. 
Attached to the college is a farm of 8551 acres, of which 778 acres were under crop in 
the season 1910-11. 


(a) The cowrse of instruction comprises the principles of agriculture; the breeding, 
rearing, feeding, and management of live-stock; agricultural chemistry, 
botany, vegetable pathology, and entomology; veterinary science and 
practice ; bacteriology; meteorology; agricultural mechanics; elements of 
surveying and farm book-keeping; all kinds of practical farm work, 
including the use of farm implements and machinery; dairying, carpentry, 
saddlery, blacksmithing, and elementary agricultural engineering; the 
management of poultry and ‘bees and all branches of orchard and garden 
work, The course extends over two years, and is divided into four sessions. 
At the end of the course students may undergo examination for the 
purpose of obtaining the college diploma. 


(6) Experimental Work. In addition to the education of the students, extensive 
experimental operations are carried on at the farm for the general benefit 
of agriculturists. Large numbers of farmers visit the institution in quest 
of information. During the winter vacation arrangements are made for a 
winter school for farmers, This school has been in operation for five 
years. The course extends over one month. 


(ii.) Hxperimental Farms, Orchards, and Vineyards. Experimental farms have been 
established at Wagga, Bathurst, Grafton, Glen Innes, Cowra, Wollongbar, Dural, 
and Nyngan. There are irrigation farms at Pera, and Yanco, and a dairy stud 
farm at Berry, while viticultural stations have been established at Howlong and 
Raymond Terrace. At the farms at Wagga, Bathurst, Wollongbar, and Berry, accom- 
modation is provided for students. The educational work undertaken at the four farms 
where students are received is more practical than academic. Scientific lectures are 
given as far as possible, and the students, at the end of the full course, undergo an 
examination for the purpose of obtaining the farm certificate. The fees payable are not 
large, amounting, as a rule, to about £25 per annum for residential students. With 
regard to the farm operations, the objects of each farm are to demonstrate the most 
economic and effective systems of producing and harvesting crops; to carry out experi- 
ments to determine the suitability or otherwise of crops, not only for the district where 
the farm is situated but for other districts having similar climate and soils; and to carry 
out scientific agricultural experiments generally. 


(iii.) Particulars of Agricultural College and Haperimental ‘Farms. The following 
table shews the number of students at the Hawkesbury College and at the four experi- 
mental farms at which students are received for each year from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS, 1906 to 1910. 


Name. 1906. 1907. 1908 1909. 1910. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural poneee ae BAL eae H 230 190 188 154 
Wagga Farm ate sine | 40 63 52 49 42. 

Bathurst Farm ... So 2 Berke its) 23 25 32 33. 

Wollongbar Farm... Bes ap a i) 18 7 iil 12; 

Berry Dairy Stud Farm ... ee AG th nla 2 HA Boe: 

Mota cc. sae hod | 282 345 | 276 280: 24h 


! 
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At the Wagga farm a specialty is made of growing seed wheats and fruits for drying, 
and of breeding dairy stock and swme. The Bathurst farm is devoted to the cross- 
breeding of sheep, fruit-growing, cereal culture, and general mixed farming. At 
Coolabah experiments in the dry districts have been carried on, while at Wollongbar 
experiments have been made on a large scale with grasses for the grazing of dairy cattle, 
and steps have been taken to assist the dairying industry in the surrounding districts. 


The following table gives particulars of the Hawkesbury College and of thirteen 
experimental farms for the year ended the 31st March, 1911. 


Coolabah and Moree farms were closed in May, 1910, the operations of the former 
being transferred to Nyngan; a farm was opened at Coonamble in March, 1911. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. — PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AT THE 3Ist MARCH, 1911. 


Name of Total Total Area Area un- Area Number | Value of | Value of 

Gollege’or Area Area under |der Fruit} under of Plant | Produce 
Warm of under | Cereals |Treesand| all other| Hands | and Ma- for 
y Farm. Crop. |and Hay.| Vines. Crops. |Employ’d| chinery. | the Year. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. No. £ £ 
Hawkesbury | 3,551 778 444 40 294 23 1,852 5,750 
Wagga ve] 3,228 939 569 95 275 21 1,700 6,845 
Bathurst ... 680 461 157 44 260 44 1,900 2,000 
Wollongbar 262 82 21 1 60 12 300 202 
Berry+ Sem B23 69 45 bate 24 5 235 355 
Howlong? ... 224 46 9 37 sa 8 190 232 
Grafton ee OOO 165 140 ave 25 8 580 2,000 
Glen Innes...| 1,050 140 111 at 19 10 19 508 481 
Cowra Sia 996 286 142 2 142 14 1,250 1,132 
Paracas 556 67 22, 45 aes 3 400 567 
Raym’d Ter.” 610 25 aie 25 Ope 6 10 115 
Yanco® ci 323 79 56 20 3 7 750 293 
Nyngan ...| 4,400 160 140 a8 20 4 500 hele 
Dural ane 37 30 a 27 3 6 100 3 
1. Dairy stud farm. 2. Viticultural station. 3. Irrigation farm. 


(iv.) Other Forms of Agricultural Instruction. Agricultural education at the 
Technical College at Sydney includes the following studies : —The character and prospects 
of Australian agriculture; climate and rainfall; selection of land, clearing, fencing, 
building and draining; irrigation and water storage; the cultivation of crops; manures; 
live stock; dairying; sheep and wool; farm and dairy chemistry; the treatment of 
fungus and insect pests ; fruit-growing and preserving ; vine-growing and wine-making ; 
pigs, poultry and bee-keeping; and horticulture and home-gardening. Hlementary 
agriculture forms the first year’s course, and advanced agriculture is dealt with during 
the second year. With the object of giving lectures and demonstrations on various 
subjects, the scientific and expert staff of the agricultural laboratories in Sydney as well 
as those attached to the college and farm stafis are from time to time placed at the dis- 
posal of the farming community, and are constantly in demand by agricultural societies, 
farmers’ and settlers’ associations, and other similar bodies. The publication of the 
Agricultural Gazette is a valuable means of imparting knowledge on agricultural matters. 
Seeds grown at the experimental farms are distributed from a central depdt in Sydney 
for trial purposes among the farmers, and are also available to State school teachers for 
use in connection with the experimental plots which are now attached to many of the 
primary schools throughout the State. The only condition in the granting of such 
samples is that the recipients shall in due course forward a report of their experiments to 
the Agricultural Department, 


N 
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8. Victoria.—In 1884, the Agricultural Colleges Act, passed to make provision for — 


the establishment of agricultural colleges and experimental farms in Victoria, provided 
for the permanent reservation from sale of 150,000 acres of Crown lands by way of 
endowment of agricultural colleges and experimental farms, which, together with other 
lands reserved as sites for such institutions prior to the passing of the Act, are vested in 
three trustees appointed by the Governor. Provision was made for the appointment of 
a Council of Agricultural Education, consisting of eleven members, five of whom are 
elected by the members of the Agricultural Societies of the-State, five are nominated by 
the Governor, whilst the Secretary for-Agriculture is also a member of the Council and 
its Treasurer. Two agricultural colleges and seven experimental farms, orchards and 
vineyards are now in existence in different parts of the State. There are five Agricul- 
tural High Schools under the control of the Education Department, while elementary 
experimental agriculture is taught at many of the State primary schools. Instruction 
in agriculture is also given at the technical schools at Melbourne and Bairnsdale. 


(i.) Agricultural Colleges. The two colleges are situated respectively (a) at Dookie, 
in the Goulburn Valley district, and (6) at Longerenong, in the Wimmera district. 


(a) The Dookie Agricultural College, with its farm of 5118 acres, is situated in a 
rich agricultural country, eminently suited for farming, grazing, viticulture, 
and horticulture. The college buildings were erected during 1886, and since 
then numerous additions have been made, so that at the present time accom- 
modation is provided for over 100 students, and provision will shortly be 
made to accommodate more. The farm is equipped with modern dairy 
and cowbyres, piggeries, poultry plant, cellars, etc., also large stables and 
stallion boxes, shearing shed, slaughterhouse, mechanics’ and carpenters’ 
shops, silos, barn, sheds, cattle and sheep yards, steam and oil engines, and 
numerous modern implements of agriculture. Half the students’ time is 
devoted to practical work on the farm, and half to scientific, theoretical, 
and other work. On the farm the student is taught to manage live stock, 
handle implements and machinery, work the separator, drive engines, prune 
vines and trees, break-in horses, shoe horses, mend a break, and erect 
buildings. At the college instruction is given in determining the fertility 
of soils, the effects of manuring, the importance of drainage, the improve- 
ment of stock and crops, irrigation, and the treatment and eradication of 
disease’ in plants and animals. Considerable attention is paid to experi- 
mental work in connection with cereals. The rearing of new varieties of 
wheat, suitable for the different parts of the State of Victoria, has special 
attention paid to it. Mamnurial tests are carried out each year and the 
results published for the benefit of the farmers. The stock comprises nearly 
ninety horses, as well as good herds and flocks of pedigree cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. The annual charge made to residential students is 
£32 5s. per head. The number of students during 1910 was 107. 


(b) The Longerenong Agricultural College, reopened in 1905, can accommodate 
forty students, and thirty-nine were on the rolls during last year. The 
farm has an area of 2386 acres, and is particularly adapted for demon- 
strating what can be done in farming with irrigation, water being sup- 
plied by one of the channels of the Western Wimmera Irrigation Trust. 
Including fallow land, about 800 acres are under cultivation each season ; 
the orchard and vineyard cover an area of about thirty acres. In addition 
to a number of well-bred horses and cattle, there is a small floek of pedigree 
sheep. Lamb-raising is one of the principal industries. The course may 
be taken by either resident or non-resident students, the former doing both 
class and farm work, while the latter attend for class work only on alternate 
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days. The syllabus of instruction includes the principles and practice of 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry, agricultural physics and mechanics, 
botany, entomology, geology, surveying, bookkeeping, mathematics, and 
English. The fees for resident students amount to £18 5s. per annum, and 
for non-resident students to £5 per annum. 


(ii.) Agricultural High Schools and Technical Colleges. At the end of the year 1911 
there were in operation, seven agricultural high schools controlled by the Education De- 
partment, viz., Warrnambool, Sale, Shepparton, Wangaratta, Ballarat, Warragul, and 
Mansfield. Similar institutions are to be established in the near future at Mildura and 
Leongatha, the sites having already been acquired. The direct aims are to give to boys 
such an education as will direct their attention specially towards the land as a means of 
gaining a livelihood; to promote agriculture as an occupation and a profession; to provide 
a central institution for the dissemination of agricultural information by evening lectures, 
conferences, and literature; to superintend the Government experimental plots; to record 
and interpret their results; and to provide a summer school in agriculture for primary 
school teachers. The course of instruction comprises agricultural science, climatology, 
physics, chemistry, geography, drawing, English, mathematics, and farm practice. At 
the Working Men’s College at Melbourne lectures are given on agricultural chemistry, 
wool-classing, poultry-breeding, etc., and at the School of Mines at Bairnsdale a complete 
course in theoretical and practical agriculture is given, extending over a period of two 
years. Agricultural courses are also held at the Ballarat School of Mines and at the 
Gordon College, Geelong. 


(iii.) Haperimental Farms. Experimental farms are now in existence at Rutherglen, 
Whitfield, Wyuna, Burnley, Rosedale, and Marlo (Gippsland), demonstrating different 
methods of cultivation, manuring, stock-breeding, the cultivation of economic plants, the 
improvement of varieties of cereals by selection and cross fertilisation, and the testing of 
fodder plants. Six demonstration orchards have been established to shew the effect of 
proper cultivation and pruning of fruit trees in various districts and the suitability of 
the trees for the district. At Burnley Horticultural Gardens students are trained in 
horticulture. Areas have been planted at Rutherglen and Wahgunyah with phylloxera- 
resistant vines for distribution to vignerons to enable them to reconstitute their vine- 
yards. In several districts experimental plots are conducted by the local agricultural 
society. 


(iv.) Other Forms of Agricultural Instruction. The Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture, published monthly, deals with various matters relating to agriculture, and 
is a valuable means of disseminating information. Since the establishment of butter 
factories throughout Victoria, a travelling dairy formerly utilised has been discontinued. 
Demonstrations in cheese-making are, however, still given by an expert, while other 
experts also visit the factories and supply information and instruction. Practical lessons 
are also given by experts in fruit-preserving, drying, and candying, also in flax manufac- 
ture, cider-making, poultry-dressing, and the preparation of poultry for export. In 
addition to these lectures a system of short-course classes in agriculture has been estab- 
lished. These classes are held at various centres, and lectures are given on the principles 
of agriculture, the care of farm stock, sheep-breeding and management, dairy-farming, 
agricultural engineering, and orchard and garden work. In many of the State Schools 
of Victoria elementary agriculture is taught. In connection with these schools there are 
experimental plots varying in area from half an acre to rather less than a quarter of an 
acre. Hxperiments are conducted to shew the benefits of cultivation, drainage, and 
rotation of crops, to ascertain fodder and other crops suitable for the locality, and to 
test manures. In some of the schools milk-testing is taught, and the economic native 
woods, common weeds, and insects are dealt with. Agricultural societies have been 
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formed in many country towns. They arrange lectures, competitions, and form experi- 
mental plots, etc., and receive subsidies from the State for such purposes. A Chair of 
Agriculture was established in 1911 and there is now a course of agriculture at the Mel- 
bourne University by which students can attain the degrees of the Diploma of Agricul- 
ture, and Bachelor of Agricultural Science. 


The Bachelor of Agricultural Science course extends-eyer a period of four years, 
during which time candidates have to attend lectures, laboratory and field work as 
prescribed by the Faculty of Agriculture in the following subjects, and pass examinations 
therein :—Chemistry (including agricultural), agricultural zoology (including entomology 
and botany), natural philosophy, comparative anatomy and physiology of domestic 
animals, physical geology, economic bacteriology and pathology of the infective diseases. 
During the fourth year, candidates have to perform at Dookie Agricultural College, or 
some other institution recognised for the purpose by the Council of the University, such 
work as may be prescribed by the Faculty in the theory and practice of agriculture and 
agricultural engineering, and to satisfy the Faculty that they have passed a satisfactory 
examination therein. After completion of the four years’ course, candidates have to 
spend not less than four months in field work in places devoted to special branches of 
agricultural work. When candidates have fulfilled these conditions and have also passed 
an examination in book-keeping, they may then be admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Agricultural Science. During the first year there are exhibitions open in chemistry, 
biology and natural philosophy. An exhibition of twenty pounds may be awarded to 
the candidate who at the second year honour examination stands highest in the subjects 
of the year, and at the honour examination in the third year the Wrixon exhibition is 
open under similar conditions. 


Candidates for the Diploma of Agriculture have to pass three examinations and 
complete three years. During the first and second year they have to attend lectures, 
laboratory and field work as prescribed, and pass examinations therein. The subjects 
for the first year are chemistry (including agricultural), and biology with laboratory work, 
agricultural zoology and entomology, botany and physical geology. The second year’s 
subjects are economic bacteriology and pathology of the infective diseases, comparative 
anatomy and physiology of domestic animals, agricultural bio-chemistry and agricul- 
tural botany (including micology). Prior to entering on the third year, candidates must, 
at some examination approved by the Faculty, have passed in elementary mathematics, 
including the use of logarithms and elementary plane trigonometry; they are then 
required to perform at the Dookie Agricultural college or other recognised institution 
such work as may be prescribed by the Faculty in the theory and practice of agriculture, 
and satisfy the Faculty that they have passed a satisfactory examination therein. 
Having complied with the foregoing conditions, and also passed an examination in book- 
keeping and land surveying, they may be admitted to the Diploma of Agriculture. 


Candidates having obtained the Diploma of Agriculture may, at any time, proceed: 


to the Degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science by matriculating in the University and 
by passing in the order prescribed in such subjects as together with those that have 
already been passed will complete the degree, provided that the conditions relating to 
attendance at lectures, and the performance of the required laboratory, field and 
practical work be complied with. 


(v.) Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. The table given 


hereunder furnishes particulars relating to the agricultural colleges of Dookie and 
Longerenong, and the seven experimental: farms :— 


ls Samael 
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VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS FOR THE YEAR 1910-11. 


: | Total | Area | AT°2 | Area | Number Value of 
cutee See ae Area under ee coelanal ci Hende bes enh eae 
vances jaar under Cereals Mreaster other Em- and Ma-} for the 
Crop. and Hay. VaMeRe Crops. ployed. | chinery. Year. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | No. £ £ 
Dookie poe Oeks 906 658 | eee UO nal 45 4,750 6,172 
Longerenong | 2,386 427 353, 27 47 15 | 1,090 2,838 
Rutherglen 913 213 143 Som) Bie bi Bildheinesé) |. 769 
Whitfield ... 113 51 30 2 19 5 250 428 
Wyuna* ... 540 228 95 a 132 12 1,622 
Heytesb’ry *+ 33 OT 10 is ile 2 80 oe 
Burnley ... 32 14 as 13 1 Sy alee 200) 100 
Rosedale ... 21 vial Nig oe 4 Pl te wena WO) ee 
Marlo Sie 35 24 20 1 Tad 4 60 | 40 


* Figures for 1909-10; those for 1910-11 not available. + Closed during 1911. 


4. Queensland.—Organised experimental agriculture in Queensland dates from the 
establishment of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, but such work as has been 
done in connection with stock-breeding, other than that carried on by private individuals, 
has been of later birth, and has been confined to dairy stock and draught horses. Agri- 
culture in Queensland in the early nineties was upon the well-defined lines of the other 
States, so that the knowledge to be gained as to what could be profitably adapted to 
Queensland, with its varied climate and rainfall, covered a wide field. Instructors were 
appointed conversant with the different lines of agriculture, of which grain cultivation, 
dairying, fruit-growing, tobacco cultivation, and tropical agriculture, such as sugar, 
rubber, and spices, are the most important. This has been followed by the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college, of farms in the temperate parts of the State, and of 
nurseries in the tropical parts. With wheaten grain a system of experiments has been 
carried out for some years with the distinctive object of evolving a type of wheat adapted 
for Queensland, and as far as possible resistant to the attacks of rust. Im dairying, a 
commencement was made by despatching to the different farming centres properly 
equipped travelling dairies with the latest appliances. The export of Queensland dairy 
produce has arisen through this effort. No travelling dairies are, however, now employed. 
A fruit farm has been established, at which fruits suitable for or likely to adapt them- 
selves to the Queensland climate and conditions have been experimented with during a 
series of years. To cope with thé insect and fungus pests to which such fruits are 
peculiarly susceptible, careful inspection is made of fruits in the markets and for export, 
and every effort is put forth to prevent the introduction of fresh diseases and to exter- 
minate those which are already within the State. 


(i.) Gatton Agricultural College. In 1897 the Queensland Government established 
an agricultural college at Gatton, about fifty-eight miles west of Brisbane, with an 
associated farm of 1692 acres. Accommodation is provided for sixty residential students. 
Instruction is afforded in various branches of practical farming and theoretical agricul- 
ture, the practical feature being regarded as the more important. Hlementary science 
and physics, dairying, gardening, elementary chemistry, veterinary science, horticulture, 
stock-breeding, elementary bacteriology, and agricultural chemistry are also taught. A 
dairy herd of the best known and favoured breeds has been established at the college, 
whence the young stock of pure breed haye been distributed throughout the State. A 
course for the instruction of school teachers during the summer recess has been estab- 
lished at the college by the Education Department, and the knowledge thus acquired is 
imparted by the teachers, not only to the school children, but also to the farmers and 
dairymen. On the 31st December, 1910, there were forty-six students on the books of 
the college. 
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(ii.) Haperimental Farms and Technical Colleges. 


(a) Experimental Farms are carried on by the Government at Westbrook (near 
Toowoomba), Gindie, Biggenden, Hermitage (near Warwick), Warren, and 
Roma. At the Hermitage farm arrangements were made during the year 
1906, whereby instruction in general farm work is given to a number of 
boys who, from circumstances, are unable to receive the advantages of the 
college course, and this system has now been-applied to the farm at Biggen- 
den. The pupils are apprenticed for a term of three years and are instructed 
in experimental and acclimatisation work, stock-breeding, hybridising, 
orchard work, etc. These youths are paid nothing for the first twelve 
months, £12 for the second, and £24 for the third. A state nursery has 
been established at Kamerunga, near Cairns, and a sugar experimental 
station at Mackay, but the State tobacco farm at Texas was relinquished 
during 1906. 


(b) Techwical Colleges. At the technical colleges established in various parts of 
the State instruction is given in certain agricultural subjects. Thus, at 
Brisbane, Ipswich, and Maryborough, botany, milk and cream testing, fruit 
preserving and pickling are dealt with, and at Brisbane wool-classing also. 
At Bundaberg, Gympie, Rockhampton, South Brisbane, and Toowoomba 
milk and cream testing is taught, whilst instruction is given in dairy- 
farming at Warwick. 


(ili.) Other Forms of Agricultural Instruction. Free lectures-are from time to time 
given at different centres by the Agricultural Department’s technical instructors on all 
agricultural, horticultural, and pastoral subjects. A monthly Agricultural Journal is 
issued, in addition to pamphlets on special subjects. Seeds which are new to the 
country are distributed free. In the primary schools instruction is given in nature study 
and in economic gardening, prizes being awarded both for practical and theoretical work. 


liv.) Particulars of Agricultural College and Hxperimental Farms. The table given 
below contains particulars of the Gatton Agricultural College and the seven experi- 
mental farms. Figures relating to the technical colleges are not available :— ; 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS FOR THE YEAR 1910. 


. ea |Areaun-| Area 
see io oes ‘Area inde ee — all ee “Plant » Produce 
2 re; ay : is 
Farm. Farm. Grop: and Bay! Vines: Grouk: Employ'd chine: Tene? 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, No. £ £ 
Gatton sale O92 263 169 6 88 30 1,400 2,846 
Biggenden ... Q11 30 6 4 20 1 450 200 
Roma at 791 82 55 13 14 7 2,500 262 
Gindie Pew teplon lal 44 25 4 15 4 1,000 250 
Westbrook ... 800 82 26 37 19 5 500 600 
Warren a Pip bes 745} 43 29 ° 5 ) 5 800. |' 370 
Kamerunga 40 22 au 3 19 6 200 200 
Hermitage ... 433 266 206 ° ur 60 4 630 700 


5. South Australia.—To this State belongs the honour of starting the first experi- 
mental farm in the Commonwealth. As far back as the year 1879 a resolution was 
passed by the local Parliament in favour of the establishment of a School of Agriculture, 
with an experimental farm, under the charge of a professor of agriculture. Active 
operations in this connection were commenced in 1882, when the first series of plots of 
wheat were sown at Roseworthy. Experimental work, chiefly directed towards improving 
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the wheat yield, has been developed along three main lines, viz.: (a) The improve- 
ment of varieties of wheat, (b) the improvement of methods of cultivation, and (c) the 
use of manures. The Central Agricultural Bureau, established at Adelaide under the 
control of an Advisory Board, has an extensive membership distributed throughout the 
agricultural districts of the State. It assists farmers by the dissemination of knowledge; 
by helping to introduce new economic plants; by improving the breed of stock ; and it 
acts as a means of keeping the Agricultural Department in touch with the producers. 
The branches of the bureau hold meetings at regular intervals in their several districts, 
ideas and methods as regards practical subjects are interchanged, and discussions are 
held on matters of general interest to agriculturists. 


(i.) The Roseworthy Agricultural College. . The Roseworthy College, situated seven 
miles from Gawler, and affording accommodation for about fifty resident pupils—who 
must be at least sixteen years of age on admission—has two main objects, viz.: (a) To 
train young men for the practice of agriculture, horticulture, and viticulture, and (6) to 
conduct experiments with a view to the advancement of the rural industries in South 
Australia. The attached farm is 1890 acres in extent. The course extends over a period 
of three years, the fees for residential students being £30 per annum. The curriculum 
includes both scientific and technical subjects, viz., chemistry, physics, anatomy, physi- 
ology, botany and entemology; agriculture, viticulture, cenology, fruit culture, veterin- 
ary science, dairying, book-keeping, surveying, wool-classing, and general rural economy. 
Fifty students were on the roll during 1910. 


(ii.) EHaperimental Farms. During the year 1905-6 three experimental farms were 
handed over to the Agricultural Department, namely, the homestead block at Kyby- 
bolite of 1040 (now 2256) acres, 59 acres of reclaimed swamp at Murray Bridge, and 110 
acres at Parafield. A similar farm subsequently established at Loxton is carried on in 
conjunction with one at Veitch’s Well. During 1910 farms were established at 
Shannon and Minburra. On these, experiments are carried on with regard to the grow- 
ing of different varieties of wheat, oats, and barley, both for grain and for hay crops, and 
also with regard to the growing of root and fodder crops. Investigations cover the 
manuring of crops, different methods of cultivation, rotation of crops, irrigation, the 
hybridisation and selection of cereals, feeding of animals, fruit-growing, and wine- 
making. 


(iti.) Government Dairy Farm. Towards the close of 1908 the Government 
acquired a property of 1600 acres of good agricultural land at Turretfield, nine miles 
from Gawler, with the object of converting it into a model dairy farm. About 500 acres 
were cultivated during 1909, the produce of which is to be set aside mainly for ensilage 
purposes. Special provision has been made for the conservation of fodder, and large 
silos have been erected for the storage of the green feed. Owing tothe large demand for 
seed wheat, an extension of the Parafield scheme of experimental work was necessary, 
and 350 acres of the Turretfield Dairy Farm were reserved by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for seed plots; 100 acres were sown for 1910 season with the most approved types of 
wheat. There were about sixty cows in milk during the latter part of 1910, particular 
care being taken to obtain the best strains for milking purposes. A feature of the farm 
is its piggery, and baconers are sent to the Adelaide market with advantageous results, 
Cheese and pasteurised cream are also marketed profitably. 


(iv.) Other Forms of Agricultural Instruction. Lectures are given by experts of 
the Agricultural Department under arrangement with the School of Mines at Adelaide 
and at country branches of that institution, while practical demonstrations are also given 
by the horticultural instructor. No instruction is given by travelling dairies, but the 
dairy instructor visits districts as arranged and gives instruction and advice on all matters 
pertaining to dairying. Lectures and practical demonstrations are given by experts all 
over the State, principally under the auspices of the Agricultural Bureau or local com- 
mittees. Though no systematic scheme for agricultural teaching in the primary schools 
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exists, numbers of individual teachers have taken up experimental elementary agriculture 
—practically a form of nature study—with satisfactory results. Seed of special varieties 
of wheat is from time to time distributed gratis to applicants ; also seed of barley and 
oats, and of fodder plants of a special character, likely to suit prevailing conditions. 
The Journal of the Department of Agriculture is issued monthly and special bulletins 
and pamphlets regarding cultivation, manuring, diseases of stock, etc., are published 
from time to time. It is proposed to establish a training school of agriculture in the 
. near future. 73 


(v.) Particulars of Agricultural College and Experimental Farms. The subjoined 
table gives details of the several farms in the State during 1910-11 :— 


1 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS FOR THE YEAR 1910-11. 


1 Area un-| Area un- 
re vetted pee cue der Fruit der all ots Penta Moen | 
farm, [Parma | WuGOr | Caves [trees end)” other Imnploy dl ae | ae 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. No. £ £ 
Roseworthy 1,890 739 589 67 83 12 L217 4,050 
Kybybolite...| 2,256 397 263 16 | 118 | ff 885 750 
Murray Bridge 59 24 14 ade 10 2 420 385 
Parafield ... 110 42 39 sn | 3 3 1,100 250 
Loxton and 
Veitch’s Well} 4,600 427 415 me | 12 3 1,533 924 
Shannon ...} 1,164 83 83 Fh re 4 320 250 
Minburra ...| 3,300 +e aes neal 3 1,270 seh 
| 


6. Western Australia—— A considerable amount of developmental work has been 
done of late years towards the promulgation of agricultural knowledge on the three 
State farms at Chapman, Narrogin, and Hamel, and, more recently still, on the experi- 
mental farms at Brunswick and Nangeenan. 


(i.) The Chapman Farm stands in the centre of a vast stretch of country lying 
twenty-five miles notth of Geraldton and fifteen miles east of Northampton. Untila 
few years ago the expanse of land referred to was almost exclusively devoted to 
grazing, and it was mainly to prove its capabilities, and thus promote settlement, that 
the farm was established. The whole of the available land has since been selected, and 
settlement has outrun the extent of the area in question. Collaterally the object of the 
farm has been extended; it has become the medium whereby practical instruction in 
farming is provided for intending settlers in quest of a training which will fit them for 
their work. The farm, which has an area of 1280 acres, is well watered by the Chapman 
River and by wells served by windmills; it is securely fenced and subdivided. Stud 
stock are kept and bred, the young stock being sold annually. The stock consists of a 
stud of Suffolk Punch horses, a herd of Dexter Kerries, a flock of pure-bred Shropshire 
ewes and rams, Angora goats, and various kinds of poultry. 


(ii.) The Narrogin Farm. The initial object of this farm was to practically demon- 
strate the larger return consequent upon improved cultivation of the land; to raise stud 
stock for the benefit of the farmers, to raise clean seeds for sowing their land, and to offer 
a field for training farmers’ sons and others wishing to settle on the land. Students are 
admitted at an annual fee of £10; they are taught the practical farm work, such as 
handling live stock, and the use of various farm implements. Lectures are given at 


ii 
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intervals by the scientific staff attached to the Agricultural Department. Experimental 
work is a merely subsidiary feature. The total area is 2826 acres. During the year 
1910 there were eight students on the rolls. 


fii.) Zhe Hamel State Farm. This farm, which formerly carried out experimental 
work consisting chiefly of testing new varieties of grasses and fodder plants, cereals, 
fruits and tubers, was closed in September, 1909. 


(iv.) Other Forms of Agricultural Instruction. The Government dairy expert is con- 
tinually travelling and lecturing on dairying, and lectures are also given by the field- 
officer, the horticultural and viticultural experts, and others. Demonstrations are also 
giyen in the cultivation of vines and fruit trees, including budding, grafting, and pruning. 
A regular monthly journal and bulletins at frequent intervals on matters of importance 
are issued by the Agricultural Department. The distribution of seeds and plants is now 
practically confined to seeds of fodder plants. While there are no specific regulations, 
recipients are asked, with a view to collating information as to the most suitable varieties 
in different localities, to report results. Hxperimental plots are conducted at some of the 
State schools under the direction of the teachers. A special feature of the entomological 
work carried out by the Department of Agriculture is the collection, breeding and distri- 
bution of parasites on insect pests. This work has been carried out with excellent 
results, several pests which were formerly a great source of trouble and expense being 
now practically non-existent. 


(v.) Particulars of State and Experimental Farms. Particulars of the farms at 
Narrogin, Chapman, Brunswick, and Nangeenan for the year 1910 are given here- 
under :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF STATE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
FOR THE YEAR 1910. 


Total Avea | Areaun-| Area un-| ~ Value of 
‘ E Hes oa Area | under |der Fruit| der all i ae Plant. | Yen of 
Name of Farm.) ape ) under Cereals |Treesand| other Bminloved and Ma- | for Year 
pune Crop. |andHay.| Vines. Crops. ploy chinery. “ 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. No. £ £ 
Narrogin ...| 2,826 336 280 13 43 4 600 647 
‘Chapman ...| 1,280 341 302 eas 39 6 351 629 
Brunswick ... 811 “ 200. ally 3 180 6 844 1000 
Nangeenan...| 2,088 335 300, 1 34 4 810 1606 
\ 


7. Tasmania.—In Tasmania there is a Council of Agriculture consisting of eleven 
members, whose duties are to collect and publish information of every kind calculated to 
proye beneficial to agriculturists, such as suitableness of various districts for growth 
or production of animal and vegetable products, information respecting plants, 
methods of cultivation, breeding and feeding animals, and how best to improve 
the same: to prevent as far as possible the introduction and spread of diseases 
and pests, and to publish bulletins, abstracts, and reports containing all such information 
as may be desirable. Other matters embrace the employment of experts in any branch 
of agricultural science, distribution of plants and seeds for experiment, and the establish- 
ment of local boards of agriculture in different parts of the State. Lectures are given by 
the experts from time to time, and useful information and knowledge is diffused by 
means of the monthly gazette published by the Council, and also by means of special 
bulletins. ‘There are no agricultural colleges or experimental farms, and practically no 
agricultural teaching is given in the elementary schools. 
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§ 21. Government Loans to Farmers, 


1. Intreduction.—All the Australian States have established systems under which 
financial aid is rendered to agriculturists by the Government. The principle upon which 
such aid is founded was probably first practically applied in Germany, viz., in the year 
1770, when the Landschaften Bank was created. ~The establishment of the Crédit 
Foncier nearly a century later in France was a creation of a similar character. This latter 
institution was designed to enable house and land owners to raise money on mortgage at 
a low rate of interest, with facility for repayment by an annuity including redemption 
of the capital. It dates from 1852, but the mortgage bank known as the Caisse 
Hypothécaire, which, after a struggling existence, was finally liquidated in 1846, was 
based essentially on the same principle. Over the operations of the Crédit Foncier, 
created under governmental patronage and invested with such special privileges as to 
virtually constitute it a monopoly, the Government exercised a direct control, viz., by 
appointing its governor and its two deputy-governors. The Crédit Foncier was empowered 
to lend money only on a first mortgage, and to the amount of one-half of the estimated 
value of houses and farms, and one-third that of vineyards, woods, and other plantations, 
and the commission charged could not exceed six-tenths per cent. The system developed 
and adopted in the Commonwealth, with the object of assisting farmers to make im- 
provements or to develop or utilise the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land, is 
analogous. Particulars of advances made under the Closer Settlement and similar Acts 
are dealt with in the section on Closer Settlement. (See page 298:) 


2. Particulars of Transactions in each State, 1908 to 1911.—The subjoined table. 
gives particulars of transactions in each State in which advances to farmers are made, for 
the years 1908 to 1911 inclusive. Tasmanian figures are not available for 1908. 


STATE GOVERNMENT ADVANCES DEPARTMENTS.—PARTICULARS OF LOANS TO 
FARMERS, 1908 to 1911.* 


Toran ADVANCED TO DATE. BALANCE DUE. 
State. - - 
_ 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
= ‘£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales % 789,333 | 1,062,625 | 1,362,853 | 1,617,192 | 423,511 | 591,292t) 795,113t| 928,086 
Victoria ... .| 2,254,488 | 2,492,698 | 2,657,713 | 2,797,323 | 1,202,785 | 1,293,404t] 1,308,425) 1,306,657 
Queensland 153,228 | 187,014 235,793 | 306,944 | 119,344 | 136,946 163,640 | 206,997 


South Australia § ...| 1,233,264 | 1,386,153 | 1,544,946 | 1,786,762 | 631,413 | 668,535 | 710,316 819.818 
Western Australia | 743,598 | 1,004,675 | 1,257,082 | 1,540,241 | 610,202 | 835,239 | 935,960 | 976,811 
Tasmania... aie eh) aes 5,687 9,187 14,610 nes 5,657 8,521 13,561 


Commonwealth... 5,173,911 | 6,138,852 | 7,067,574 | 8,063,072 | 2,987,255 | 3,531,073 | 3,921,975 | 4,251,930 


ANNUAL PROFITS. ACCUMULATED PROFITS. 

£ £ £ e3 £ £ £ 
New South Wales {i t 4,661 5,390 8,200 ia 6,583 8,039 5, 
Victoria ... 6,751 7,037 5,926 3,022 68,949 75,987 81,913 84,9361I 
Queensland 1,326 1,405 1,974 2,548 2,623 4,028 6,003 155. 
South Australia. §... 3,797 4,218 4,587 6,662 29,380 33,598 38,186 44,848 
Western Australia 4,637 6,061 6,823 6,753 18,194 24,255 31,078 37,831 
Tasmania... mos sh bk (—) 98 48 aa (—) § — 


Commonwealth... 16,511 23,382 24,602 27,233 | 119,146 | 144,451 | 165,121 | 191,722 


* Compiled from figures furnished by the Government Savings Bank of Victoria. { For years 
ended 31st December prior. t+ Returns not available. t Balance after deduction of special 
principal payments in advances. § Includes loans to farmers and other producers and to local 
fee on the security of their own rates. || Including profits in connection with House and Shop 

oans. 


———owe 
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3. New South Wales.—(i.) Initial Legislation. New South Wales adopted the 
principle of advances to settlers on 4th April, 1899, when the Advances to Settlers Act 
received assent. The objects of this Act were to authorise the raising of a loan for 
making temporary advances to settlers; to provide for the making and repayment of 
such advances; and for purposes incidental to, or consequent on, those objects. In order 
to provide the funds necessary for the carrying out of this Act, the Colonial Treasurer 
was authorised to sell inscribed stock, secured upon the Consolidated Revenue, to an 
amount not exceeding £500,000, to be sold in amounts of £10 or some multiple of £10, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. A 
board, consisting of not more than three members appointed by the Governor, called 
the Advances to Settlers Board, was appointed to deal with applications for loans and to 
decide whether they should be granted. The maximum amount that was authorised to 
be advanced to any one person was £200, and was to be repaid in full, together with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent., within ten years of the making of the loan, but on no _ 
account was a loan to be granted except on the recommendation of the Board and when 
the security given was'deemed satisfactory. An Amendment Act was passed in 1902, 
by which the advance limit of £200 was increased to £500, and the period within which 
xepayments were to be made was extended to thirty-one years. In the latter part of the 
same year a further Amendment Act came into force. Under the provisions of this Act 
the amount of inscribed stock was increased to $1,000,000, and the maximum amount 
of advance to any person was raised to £1500, interest'on the latter being payable at the 
rate of not less than 4 per cent. per annum. 


(ii.) Legislation now in Force. The above Acts were all repealed by the Govern: 
ment Savings Bank Act of 1906, which received assent on 21st December of that year. 
All property held by the Advances to Settlers Board was to be vested in three Commis- 
sioners appointed under this Act, who were styled “The Commissioners of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales.” An Advances Department of the Savings 
Bank was constituted, and debentures to the amount of £305,000 (that being the amount 
of stock issued under the Advances to Settlers Acts and held at the beginning of this 
Act) were issued, an equivalent amount of Government stock transferred to the Savings 
Bank Department being, at the same time, cancelled. All moneys, securities, docu- 
ments, property, etc., held by or on behalf of the Advances to Settlers Board were 
transferred to, and became vested in, the Commissioners, and were carried to the accounts 
of the Advances Department of the Savings Bank. ; 


(iii.) Security on which, and Objects for which, Advances are made. The Commis- 
sioners are authorised to issue debentures to the amount of £2,000,000, bearing interest 
at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. per annum. They may lend moneys from the 
Advances Department (a) upon mortgage of an estate of inheritance in fee simple in any 
land in the State; (6) upon mortgage of conditional purchases with or without associated 
conditional leases, homestead grants or selections, settlement leases or purchases, or 
conditional purchase leases; and (c) on deposit at call or short notice in the Treasury on 
any bank of issue in the State, or on deposit in the Savings Bank Department. Loans 
may be made for any of the following purposes :—(a) To pay off existing encumbrances 
or to purchase the land; (b) to pay off money to the Crown in respect of the land; (c) to 
make improvements or to develop the agricultural or horticultural resources of the land ; 
and (d) to build homes on the land. 


(iv.) Amount and Repayment of Advances. No loan to any one person may amount 
to less than £50 or more than £2000, and applications for loans not exceeding £500 have 
priority over those of a larger amount. In no case does the amount of the advance ex- 
ceed 80 per cent. of the Commissioners’ valuation of the security. Advances may be 
made up to two-thirds of the value of the interest of the borrower in the land, buildings 
and improvements, except where the land is held as a conditional lease, homestead grant, 
settlement lease, homestead selection, settlement purchase, or conditional purchase as to 
which the first five years’ certificate has not issued, in which cases the amount advanced 


. 
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may not exceed one-half of the holder’s interest in the improvements. Loans are made 
only in respect of first mortgages, and except in the case of loans on the security of free- 
holds or certificated conditional purchases, are repayable by equal half-yearly instalments 
within such period, not exceeding thirty-one years, as the Commissioners think fit. 
Loans granted on the security of freeholds and certificated conditional purchases are re- 
payable either in the same manner as loans on other securities just mentioned, or at the 
expiration of a fixed term not exceeding five years, during which period interest only is 
payable. : 


(v.) Advances on Purchases of Farms. To facilitate close settlement on private 
estates suitable for the purpose, the Commissioners are authorised to make advances in 
order to assist persons in purchasing land. In the case of such advances the title to the 
land must be either freehold or a certificated conditional purchase, and the amount 
advanced may not exceed 80 per cent. of the Commissioners’ valuation. 


(vi.) Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910. In 1910 an Act was passed whereby 
intending settlers might acquire by direct purchase from the owner, areas of private land 
suitable for closer settlement, under the same conditions, regarding residence, the pay- 
ment of purchase money etc. as apply to settlement purchases under the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts. The purchasers are financed to the extent of 95 per cent. of the purchase 
money, not exceeding the bank’s valuation of the properties. At the close of 1910, 
twelye estates were under consideration, the purchase prices aggregating £108,234. It is. 
anticipated that a considerable amount of business will be done under this Act which 
will materially expand the operations of advances to farmers in this State. 


(vii.) Particulars of Advances to Farmers,1906 to 1910. The following table shews. 
particulars of the advances made up to the 380th June in the year 1906, and to the 31st. 
December in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 :— 


PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT ADVANCES TO FARMERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906.* 1907. t 1908.+ 1909.+ 1910.1 


Total applications received No. 11,188 12,397 13,796 15,497 16,861 
Total amount applied for ... £| 1,718,431 | 2,166,901 |2,794,898 | 3,583,748 | 4,219,028 
Total applications refused or 


withdrawn fa No. 5,010 5,541 5,632 6,256 6,725. 
Total applications approved No. 6,178 6,856 8,164 9,241 10,136 
Total amount advanced ... £| 647,624 789,333 1,062,625 | 1,362,853 | 1,617,192: 
Ay. amount advanced per loan £ 105 115 130 147 172 
Repayments of principal ... £] 236,415 | 365,823 | 470,548| 566,102 689,106. 


* Year ended 30th June. + Year ended 31st December. 


.4, Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The Advances Department of the Government Savings. 
Bank of Victoria was established by the Savings Bank Act of 1896, amended in 1901 and 
again in 1903. The funds for the purpose of making advances are raised by the issue of 
mortgage bonds, the total amount of which is limited to £3,000,000. 


(ii.) Security on which Advances Granted. In order to assist farmers, graziers, 
market gardeners, or other persons employed in agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or 
pastoral pursuits, the Savings Bank Commissioners are empowered to make advances, 
either by instalments or otherwise, upon the security of any lands held by such person 
either (a) in fee simple, or (b) under a Crown lease in which the.rent received is taken by 
the Crown in part payment of the lands demised. Security must be, in every case, a 
first mortgage. A loan may be either in cash or in mortgage bonds at par face Bat 
at the option of the Commissioners. 
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(iii.) Amount of Advances. The limits of the advances are £50 and £2000, as in New 
South Wales, applications for advances under £500 having also similar priority. In the 
case of land held in fee simple or under lease as specified in (b) above, the amount of the 
advance which may be made must not exceed two-thirds of the actual value of such land 
at the time of advance, which is reduced by the amount of all rent payable in respect of 
the land, previous to the issue of a Crown grant for such. If the person appointed by 
the Commissioners as valuator of any land certify that the improvements effected 
thereon increase the productive power of the land and exceed £2 per acre, the Com- 
missioners may make, notwithstanding anything contained above, an advance of fifteen 
shillings for every acre so improved. 


(iv.) Special Provision for Vineyards, Orchards, etc. In the case of land which has 
acquired a special value by reason of being cultivated as vineyards, hop-grounds, orchards, 
fruit-growing plantations, etc., advances may be made on the following terms :—(a) 
The total amount which may be at any time advanced upon any such land may not be 
more than £100,000 in the whole. (6) The amount of two-thirds of the actual value 
referred to above may be increased by one-quarter of any special increase in value, but 
such increase is in no case to be considered as greater than £30 an acre. (c) No advance 
may be for a longer period than fifteen years. 


(v.) Purposes for which Advances Granted. Advances are made for the following 
purposes only :—(a) To pay off existing liabilities; (b) to pay off money owing to 
the Crown in respect of the land ; (c) to make improvements or to improve and develop 
the agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or pastoral resources of the land. 


(vi.) Repayment of Advances. The rate of interest charged on loans, originally 
fixed at 44 per cent. per annum, may, by the Amendment Act of 1903, be altered by the 
Commissioners with the approval of the Goyernor-in-Council, up to but not beyond 
5 per cent. per annum. All advances, together with interest, must be repaid by sixty- 
three half-yearly instalments, or such smaller number as may be agreed upon between 
the borrower and the Commissioners. , 


(vii.) Particulars of Advances to Farmers, 1906 to 1911. The following table gives 
particulars as to the loans raised and repaid by the Advances Department, the number 
and amount of applications received and granted, and the amounts advanced and repaid 
for each financial year from 1906-7 to 1910-11 inclusive :— 


LOANS TO FARMERS.—TRANSACTIONS OF ADVANCES DEPARTMENT OF GOVERN-~ 
MENT SAVINGS BANK, VICTORIA, DURING EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 1906 to 1911. 


Total to 


the 
30th June, 
1911. 


Particulars. p 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 


Bonds & debentures issued £} 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 200,000 | 700,000 | 3,483,600 
», redeemed £} 104,675 79,500 30,000 | 125,025 | 100,000 | 1,228,775 


” 
Applications received No. 550 704 825 669 684 13,187 
95, »Amount, £} 217,572 | 344,703 | 468,085 | 319,060 | 356,410 | 6,379,445 
Applications granted No. 295 390 502 416 339 7,109 
3 , Amount, £| 98,840 | 162,615 | 250,895 | 177,765 | 149,610 |*8,056,125. 
Amounts advanced ... £) 89,975 | 143,180 | 238,210 | 165,015 | 139,610 | 2,797,323 


» repaid .., £| 189,547 | 168,800 | 151,437 | 153,355 | 156,817 | 1,490,666 


_ * Of/this amount £2,797,323 has been actually paid over to borrowers, a further sum of £28,935 
being in course of settlement; the balance represents applications withdrawn or lapsed, or 
amounts offered but not accepted. 
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The number of loans at the 30th June, 1911, was 3096, and the average balance of © 
each loan was £422 0s. 11d. The falling-off in the number of applications and amount of 
advances during the year 1906-7 was due, no doubt, partly to the fact that farmers had 
been favoured with good seasons during several years past, and partly also to the 
gradual fall in the rates charged for loans, by other lenders. The number of repayments 
by farmers which became due during the year 1910-11 was 7105, representing amounts 
of £59,664 for interest and £29,740 for principal. These instalments have been well 
met, and on 30th June, 1911, there were only six farmers in arrear, the principal 
in arrear amounting to £26, and interest to £42. 


\ 

(viii.) Seed Advances Acts. In 1896 and 1908, Acts were passed to enable seed and 
fodder to be advanced on certain terms to cultivators of land. These measures applied 
only to the season in which they were passed. Under the first-mentioned Act the 
Treasurer was authorised to pay out of the Consolidated Revenue a sum not exceeding 
£15,000, but no cultivator was to receive such quantity of seed as would sow more than 
100 acres, and he had to give a preferable lien over the produce of all crop harvested 
within twelve months. By the Act of 1903 the amount authorised to be lent was 
£100,000, in sums not exceeding the value of £65 where granted on the security of a mort- 
gage or license lien, or £40 where granted on the security of a preferable lien on crops. 
The borrower was required to give, as security, a mortgage over his farm or a license 
lien over the improvements thereon, and also, if required, a preferable lien on crops some- 
what similar to thatlaid down in the preyious Act. In 1904 an Act was passed to en- 
able seed and manure to be advanced on certain terms to cultivators of land within the 
area controlled by the Carrum Irrigation and Water Supply Trust. 


5. Queensland.—(i.) Legislation. The Queensland Government was authorised, 
under the Agricultural Bank Act of 1901, to establish a bank for the purpose of pro- 
moting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural lands of the 
State, and a body of three trustees was appointed to administer the Act. The Govern- 
ment was empowered to raise a sum not exceeding £250,000 by the issue of debentures, 
bearing interest at a rate of not more than 4 per cent. The original Act was amended in 
1904 and again in 1905, the latter amendment specifying that no advance be made to 
any alien. 


(ii.) Security on which and Purposes for which Advances are made. Advances may 
be made to owners of agricultural lands or to occupiers of Crown lands held either as 
agricultural farms or homesteads, grazing farms or homesteads, unconditional selections, 
or miners’ homestead leases, and may be for any of the following purposes :—(a) The: 
payment of existing liabilities; (b) agricultural, dairying, horticultural, or viticultural 
pursuits on the holding; (c) making improvements or adding to improvements already 
made; (d) the purchase of stock, machinery, or implements, Advances are only made 
on the security of first mortgages. 


(iii.) Amount and Repayment of Advances. No advance may exceed ten shillings in 
the pound of the fair estimated value of the holding in the cases of (a) and (b) above, 
while in the other cases the limit of the amount of the advance is twelve shillings in the 
pound of such yalue, and the advance at any time must not exceed £800. Applications 
for amounts not larger than £200 have priority over those for a larger amount. During 
the first five years following the date of the loan the borrower must pay interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. perannum. After the expiration of that period the loan, together 
with the interest, must be repaid by half-yearly instalments within twenty years, the 
amount of such half-yearly instalment being £4 Os. 3d. for each £100 advanced. In the 
case of advances for the purposes of paying off existing liabilities or of buying stock, 
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machinery, or implements, the loan must be repaid by equal half-yearly instalments of 


the amount of £3 11s. for every £100 advanced within twenty-five years from the date of 
its granting. 


(iv.) Transactions of Agricultural Bank, 1907 to 1911. The subjoined table shews 
particulars of the transactions of the Agricultural Bank for each year ended 30th June, 
from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BANK, QUEENSLAND, 


DURING EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 1907 TO 1911. 


Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

Applications received ... No. 503 512 586 746 1,101 
y Fe Amount, £| 69,472 70,107 | 92,3863 114,901 } 165,562 
Applications granted ... No. 313 319 430 680 905 
Fr % Amount, £| 36,357 36,706 | 50,113 79,518 114,606 
Amounts advanced ... £| 30,877 23,868 | 33,786 48,245 71,150 
» repaid hes £| 12,929 | 16,740 | 16,184 21,551 27,793 

os outstanding to date £| 112,216 | 119,344 | 136,947 163,641 206,998 


6. South Australia—(i.) Legislation. Under the State Advances Act of 1895, 
amended in 1896 and 1901, a State Bank has been established in South Australia for the 
purpose of making advances (i.) to farmers and other producers, (ii.) in aid of indus- 
tries on the security of lands held in fee simple or under Crown leases, and (iii.) to local 
authorities upon the security of their rates. The bank, managed by a board consisting 
of five trustees appointed by the Governor, has funds raised by the issue of mortgage 
bonds, carrying interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent., to an amount not greater 
than the total amount due to the bank for State advances, and in any case not greater 
than £3,000,000. On 23rd December, 1908, the Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands 
Act was passed. This measure is referred to in (iv.) below. Several Acts have, from 
time to time, been passed dealing with seed wheat advances. These were, in the main, 
similar to those enacted in Victoria, referred to in 4 (viii.) above. 


(u.) Amount and Repayment of Advances. No advance to farmers or to other pro-~ 
ducers, or in aid of any industry, may exceed three-fifths of the unimproved value of the 
fee simple of the land and permanent improvements thereon, and if the land has 
acquired a special additional value by reason of cultivation as a vineyard or orchard, plus 
one-third of such special additional value. If the advance be on the security of a Crown 
lease, the amount of the loan may not exceed one-half the selling value of the lease, 
including the interest of the holder in any improvements on the land. The amount lent 
to any one person at any time may not exceed £5000. Advances are repayable by half- 
yearly instalments, the rate of interest, up to the limit of 5 per cent. per annum, being a. 
matter of arrangement between the bank and the borrower. 


(iii.) Transactions of the State Bank, 1907 to 1911. In addition to assisting farmers: 
and other producers, the State Bank makes, as mentioned above, advances in aid of 
industries and also to local authorities. The following table shews particulars of the 
transactions with farmers of the State Bank for each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :-— 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE BANK, 


FOR EACH YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1907 TO 1911. 


Particulars. } 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Loans raised... sox) = Maa OTLB 64,180 138,700 57,089 -| 49;279. 
sa repaid i... sofa se} | £50,516, 53,015 123,600 4,056 3,146 
Applications received ... No. 260 250 “796 301 399 
3 ,» Amount, £} 111,609 138,466 348,777 192,619 300,098 
Applications granted ... No. 146 210 718 234 190, 
Bs », Amount,£} 67,420 93,177 224,820 79,037 127,729 
Amounts advanced veep ie £58,060 76,092 166,752 71,870 91,405 
ad repaid gas eo}. OL 26D 50,727 105,501 52,960 50,014 
ee outstanding to date £} 355,951 381,316 442, 567 461,477 502,868 


(iv.) The Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Acts 1908 and 1909. Under the 1908 
Act a Board, called the Advances to Settlers Board, was created. The Treasurer is 
authorised to set apart a sum not exceeding £200,000 in any one financial year for the 
purpose of loans to settlers. The maximum amount which may be advanced to any one 
settler is £600, and for a period of five years following the date on which the advance is 
made the settler is required to pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly. At the expiration of that period it is provided that he must repay the 
amount advanced by fifty equal half-yearly instalments, together with interest at 5 per 
cent. on the balance outstanding. A rebate of 1 per cent. interest is allowed if the half- 
yearly payment is made within fourteen days of the date on which it fallsdue. Advances 
may be made on prescribed security for the purpose of making improvements on a holding, 
such as ring-barking, clearing, boring for water, etc.; or for discharging a mortgage 
existing on a holding; or for stocking a holding, provided that the necessary improve- 
ments have been made on the land. The amount of the advance may not exceed a sum 
equal to fifteen shillings in the pound on the value of improvements already made, and 
may not exceed twelve shillings in the pound on improvements made if the land be 
mortgaged. ; 

During the year ended 30th June, 1909, thirty-four applications, amounting to £6095 
were receiyed for advances under this Act. Of these, eleven, representing a value of 
£1775, were granted, the amount actually advanced being £276. For the year 1909-10, 
the number of applications for advances was 102, aggregating £19,577, and fifty-five, 
totalling £9418, were approved of. As, however, some of these were granted by instal- 
ments, the actual amount advanced was £8087. During 1910-11, there were 109 appli- 
cations received, aggregating £21,996; of these, 82, amounting to £15,131, were granted, 
of which amount £12,747 was advanced by the close of the year. On the 30th June, 
1911, the sum of £19,022 represented the amount of advances outstanding on that date. 


7. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. By the Agricultural Bank Act of 1894, 
the Governor of Western Australia was empowered to establish a bank for the purpose - 
of promoting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural lands of - 
the State. This Act was amended from time to time until a consolidating Act was 
passed in the year 1906 repealing all previous.enactments on the subject. Under this last 
Act the bank was placed under the control of three trustees, appointed by the Governor, 
in whom is vested the whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are provided 
for by the issue of mortgage bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. 
per annum, The amount authorised to be raised was £1,000,000, but by an Amend- 
ment Act in 1907 this sum was increased to £1,500,000, and by a further amendment in 
1909 it was increased to £2,000,000. In the latter half of the year 1910, a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament by which it was proposed to make the amount authorised to » 
be raised £2,500,000. . 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE AREA UNDER THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM 1860-1 To 1909-10. 
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(See pages—for wheat, 364; oats, 371; maize, 375; barley, 378; hay, 386; sugar-cane, 391; and 
— vineyards, 396.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, 
while the vertical height represents a number of acres, varying with the nature of the crop in 
accordance with the seale given on the left-hand of the diagram. The height of each graph above 
the base line denotes, for the crop to which it relates, the total area under cultivation in the 
Commonwealth during the successive seasons. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL OROPS IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM 1860-1 ro 1909-10. 
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(See pages—for wheat, 365; oats, 372; barley, 379; maize, 376; and hay, 388.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In this diagram a separate base line is provided for each of the 
crops dealt with. In each instance the base of a small square represents an interval of one year, 
the vertical height of such square representing in the case of the wheat graph, 10,000,000 bushels ; 
oats, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 500,000 bushels ; maize, 2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500,000tons. The 
height of each graph above its base line denotes the aggregate yield in the Commonwealth of that 
particular crop during the successive seasons. 
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{ii.) Purposes for which Advances may be made. The bank is authorised to make 
advances for (a) ring-barking, clearing, fencing, draining, or water conservation ; (b) for 
discharging any existing mortgage ; (c) for the purchase of stock for breeding purposes; 
or (d) for the purchase of agricultural machinery manufactured in Western Australia 
subject to the employees engaged in the manufacture of such machinery being paid the 
ruling rate of wages. 


(iii.) Amount of Advances. Advances may be made to an amount not exceeding £400 
up to the full value of the improvements proposed to be made. Further advances may be 
made to an amount not exceeding £250 up to half the value of additional improvements. 
proposed to be made. No advance, however, for the purpose of discharging existing 
mortgages may be made to an amount exceeding three-quarters of the value of improve- 
ments already made, and the total advances to any one person may not at any time 
exceed £750. Not more than £100 may be advanced to any person for the purpose of 
purchasing stock or agricultural machinery. Advances are made only on a first mortgage, 
but a second mortgage may be taken as a collateral security. When any land is held by 
two or more persons as joint proprietors, the amount to be advanced may be multiplied 
by the number of such joint proprietors. 


(iv.) Repayment of Advances. During the five years following the date of the loan 
the borrower pays interest only, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. After the expira- 
tion of that period the amount advanced, with interest at 5 per cent., must be repaid 
within twenty-five years by equal half-yearly instalments. In the case of advances for 
the purpose of buying stock the bank fixes the time and manner of repayment. 


(v.) Particulars of Transactions of Agricultural Bank, 1904 to 1911. The following 
table gives particulars of transactions of the Agricultural Bank for each year from 1904 
to 1911 inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL BANK, 1904 to 1911. 


AMOUNTS ADVANCED FOR WHICH IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN EFFECTED— 


Improvements Effected, 


Beat 
ende 
iene | Wells 
30th s . | Cultivat-- Ring- fee Drain- and Build- 
June Clearing. ing. |barking.| FeP°iMé-| “ing | Reser- | ‘ings. ANCE: 
voirs. 
£ & £ & & £) | & £& aS 


1904 | 215,000} 243,870 | 60,454 | 10,787} 17,265) 1,675 | 9,861 | 33,168] 877,080 
1905 | 297,600} 310,602 | 67,342 | 12,454) 21,243 | 2,012 | 12,355 | 44,203 | 470,211 
1906 | 394,164} 398,376 | 86,837 | 17,044; 30,805 | 2,596 | 15,482 | 57,005 | 608,145 
1907 | 525,178} 512,471 |108,588*| 26,845} 46,524 | 3,273 | 21,616 | 75,953) 795,270 
1908 | 748,599} 643,341 |120,688*)| 44,363] 98,663 | 4,127 | 34,789 | 82,325 |1,028,296 
1909 /1,004,675 | 780,907 |124,338*| 62,711] 177,410 | 4,675 | 48,543 | 83,708 |1,282,292 
1910 |1,259,550 | 899,712t|124,782*| 81,042) 240,729 | 5,048 | 61,387 | 83,868 |1,496,563 
1911 |1,540, 242 |1,031,891+/124,812*|107,676) 297,077 | 5,386 | 78,581 | 83,868 |1,729,291 


* Including £4321 for orchards. + Including £6300 in 1910 and £8611 in 1911 for poison and 
blackboy grubbing. 


The following table gives particulars as to the amount of loans raised and repaid, the 
number and amount of applications received and granted, and the amounts lent and 
repaid for each financial year from 1906-7 to 1910-11 inclusive :— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
BANK FOR EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 1906-7 to 1910-11. ; 


Particulars. | 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Applications received ... No.| 1,970 2,598 2,915 2.593 2,839 
» Amount, £| 278,625 368,710 433,575 439,425 534,650. 

Applications granted ... No. 1,604 2,453 2,628 2,502 2,636 
a Amount, £) 211,675 308,700 347,525 392,650 468,200 

Amounts advanced ote £) 181,271 218,421 261,077 252,407 283,159 
3 repaid = £ 34,201 28,754 36,040 151,686 242,307 

<3 outstanding to date £| 420,535 610,202 835,239 ‘935,960 976,812 


8. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. Under the State Advances Act 1907, assented to 22nd _ 
November of that year, authority is given to make advances to persons holding land on 
credit purchase. Three persons called ‘‘the Trustees of the Agricultural Bank of Tas- 
mania’’ have power to administer the provisions of the Act. Funds were raised by the 
issue of debentures or inscribed stock for a sum not exceeding ae 000, interest at 4 per- 
cent. per annum being payable on same. 


(ii.) Purposes for which Advances may be made. Loans may be granted for any of” 
the following purposes:—(a) payment of liabilities already existing on the holding; (0) 
carrying on agricultural, dairying, grazing, or horticultural pursuits; (c) making or- 
adding to improvements. 


(iii.) Amount of Loans. The minimum amount of any loan is £25, and the maxi- 
mum £500. No advance may exceed one-half of the amount actually paid to the 
Crown in respect of the land held by the borrower under purchase upon the credit 
system, plus one-half of the present value of any improvements upon such land. 


(iv.) Repayment of Loans. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum is payable- 
on all advances made. After five years the borrower must begin to pay off the principal 
in fifty half-yearly instalments, but the advance may, at the option of the borrower, be 
repaid at any time sooner than is provided, and in larger instalments. 


(v.) Particulars of the operations of the Agricultural Bank. During the eighteen 
months ended 30th June, 1909, seventy-seven applications for advances were made, 
which, with forty-nine carried over from the previous year, made a total of 126 appli- 
cations, representing £11,110. Of these, ninety-four, of a value of £6571, were granted, 
the amount advanced being £5687. The amount repaid during the period was £30, 
leaving a balance of £5657 outstanding. For the year 1909-10, the number of appli- 
cations for loans was eighty-two, totalling £5845. The trustees of the bank approved of 
sixty-one of these, amounting to £3593, and refused eleven, representing a value of 
£850, owing to the applicants not being entitled to loans in accordance with the Act. 


During the year one borrower failed to comply with the requirements of his mortgage - 
deed and his selection was sold. 


During 1910-11, ninety applications for loans totalling £7393 were received. Of 
these, 71, amounting to £5448, were approved and five were not entertained; the re- 
mainder were awaiting consideration of the trustees at the end of the year. The sum of 
£5423 was actually paid to borrowers during the year, making the total amount advanced 
under the Act to 30th June, 1911, £14,610, of which £1049 had been repaid. 
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§ 22. Graphical Representation of Crops. 


1. Areas of Principal Crops.—A graphical representation of the areas in the Com- 
monwealth devoted to each of the leading crops from 1860 to the present time is furnished 
on page 430. 


(i.) Wheat. In the case of wheat, the Commonwealth’s principal crop, the graph 
indicates that the fifty-one seasons under review divide themselves naturally into five 
distinct periods, three of moderate and fluctuating increases and two of extremely rapid 
increases. Thus, between the seasons 1860-1 and 1875-6, a moderate rate of increase was 
in evidence, the area increasing from 640,000 to 1,420,000 acres. During the five suc- 
eeeding seasons a very rapid increase took place, the total in 1880-1 amounting to over 
3,000,000 acres. For fifteen years thereafter the increase in area was not large, and in 
two seasons, viz., 1885-6 and 1890-1, marked decreases were experienced. The total 
increase for the fifteen years was about 700,000 acres, the total for 1895-6 being rather 
more than 3,750,000 acres. The succeeding five years witnessed a rapid increase in area 
to a total of more than 5,600,000 acres, followed by a further period of marked fluctua- 
tions; this latter period, however, contained the two seasons of maximum wheat-crop- 
ping, viz., that of 1909-10, when an area of 6,586,000 acres was so cropped, and that of 
1910-11, when the area amounted to 7,372,456 acres. 


(ii.) Hay. Way-growing, which, next to the growing of wheat for grain, is the most 
important branch of agriculture in the Commonwealth, will be seen from the graph to 
have fluctuated very considerably from year to year during the period under review, 
these fluctuations being due in the main to seasonal variations and to variations in the 
relative prices of grain and haycrops. It will be seen that the features of the graphs are 
a moderate increase from 1860-1 to 1875-6, a fairly rapid increase from 1875-6 to 1882-3, 
moderate increase thence to 1896-7, succeeded by marked fluctuations from this point 
onwards with, on the whole, a moderate rate of increase until 1908-9 when the maximum 
of 2,453,000 acres was attained, succeeded by a decline in 1909-10 to 2,228,000 acres, 
and a slight increase in 1910-11 to 2,258,405 acres. 


(iii.) Oats. The graph relating to oats exhibits extremely marked fluctuations from 
year to year in the area devoted to this crop, the general tendency, however, being 
one of increase, especially during the period 1892-3 to 1896-7. During the past four 
seasons following 1905-6 the area under oats has increased rapidly to a maximum of 
698,000 acres in 1909-10, the succeeding year experiencing a slight falling off, when an 
area of 677,000 acres was so cropped. 


(iv.) Maize. The graph relating to maize indicates that the area devoted thereto 
in Australia, although somewhat fluctuating, increased with fair rapidity until the season 
1896-7, since when it has varied above and below the point then reached, on the whole 
remaining practically stationary up to 1909-10. The maximum area under maize 
prior to 1910-11, viz., 372,000 acres, was attained in the season 1903-4; in 1910-11 this 
record was exceeded by 43,000 acres. : 


(v.) Swgar-Cane. In the case of sugar-cane the graph shews a fairly rapid rate of 
increase to 1874-5, followed by a period of five years during which the area increased but 
slowly. From 1879-80, however, the sugar-cane area rose rapidly until in 1884-5 a total 
of more than 75,000 acres was reached. Then followed a period of diminished cultiva- 
tion, and it was not until 1892-3 that so high a total was again attained. After this the 
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area rose rapidly to 136,000 acres in 1898-9, but during the next five years a decline took 
place, the area for 1903-4 being 132,000 acres. The season of maximum area, viz., 
156,000 acres,was 1905-6. A marked decline in area was in evidence during the four fol- 
lowing seasons; in the year 1910-11, however, the former maximum was again attained. 


(vi.) Barley. The Commonwealth barley crop has exhibited from time to time 
very marked fluctuations in area. The graph representing this crop shews consequently 
a very irregular line. The total has, on the whole, inereased but slightly since 1880, 
rapid increases in certain years being succeeded_by equally rapid decreases in subsequent 
years. ‘The maximum area under barley, viz., 143,000 acres, was attained in the season 
1909-10. 


(vii.) Vines. The graph relating to area under vines, from 1872-3 onwards, indicates 
that there were two periods of very slow increase, one from 1872-3 to 1881-2, the other 
from 1893-4 to 1904-5. Between these, viz., from 1881-2 to 1893-4, a moderate rate of 
increase of area was experienced, the total for the Commonwealth advancing during that 
time from 14,600 acres to 57,400 acres, while since 1904-5 the area has fallen consistently. 
The season of maximum area under vineyards was 1904-5, with a total of about 65,700 
acres. 


2. Production.—The diagram on page 431 furnishes a graphical representation of 
the aggregate yields from 1860-1 to 1910-11 of five of the principal crops of the Common- 
wealth. 


(i.) Wheat. This graph brings out clearly the fact that while on the whole the pro- 
duction of wheat in the Commonwealth is increasing with fair rapidity, the fluctuations 
in the total quantity produced have been more marked in recent than in earlier years. 
Thus since the year 1890 there have been three seasons of extremely low output, viz., in 
1891-2, 1895-6, and 1902-3, with aggregate yields respectively of 25,700,000 bushels, 
18,300,000 bushels, and 12,400,000 bushels. On the other hand there have been five 
seasons in which the total production was exceptionally high. These will be seen from 
the graph to have been the seasons 1893-4, 1900-1, 1903-4, 1909-10, and 1910-11, the 
total yields for which were 37,100,000 bushels, 48,400,000 bushels, 74,100,000 bushels, 
90,400,000 bushels, and 95,100,000 bushels respectively. Each of these yields represented 
at the date of its attainment the maximum Australian wheat crop, the last-mentioned. 
being the highest yet reached. 


(ii.) Oats. From 1860-1 to 1880-1 the oat crop of the Commonwealth, although 
exhibiting from year to year fluctuations more or less marked, gave no indications of a 
tendency to increase with the advance in population. This is well shewn in the diagram, 
by the persistence with which the graph for this period adheres to the line denoting 
4,000,000 bushels, the yield for 1880-1 being actually lower than that for 1860-1. From 
this latter season to 1894-5 the variation was on a somewhat higher level, and is shewn 
in the diagram to have been in the vicinity of the line representing 6,000,000 bushels. 
From this point onwards a tendency to more rapid increase in production is in evidence, 
obscured somewhat by extensive fluctuations corresponding to those referred to aboye in 
the case of wheat. Thus in 1895-6 and 1902-3 the total yields were only 4,400,000 and 
7,300,000 bushels respectively, while in 1900-1 and 1903-4 aggregates respectively of 
12,000,000 and 17,500,000 bushels were reached, this latter being the maximum oat 
crop of the Commonwealth. 


(iii.) Barley. The Australian barley crop will from the graph be seen to have fluc- 
tuated very considerably throughout, these variations being due rather to fluctuations. 
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in the area sown than to adverse seasons. From 1879-80 to 1902-3 the curve rises above 
and falls below the line representing 1,500,000 bushels. For more recent years the 
graph bears the evidence of an increasing, though still fluctuating, output. The maxi- 
mum barley crop of the Commonwealth was that of 2,870,000 bushels in 1908-9. 


(iv.) Maize. The maize graph indicates a rapid increase in output from 1860-1 to 
1869-70, followed by a moderate increase from the latter season to 1886-7, and a further 
rapid increase to 1891-2. From the last-mentioned season onwards the production has 
fluctuated considerably, but little increase has, on the whole, been experienced, the total 
for 1891-2 being 9,300,000 bushels, as compared with 10,770,000 bushels for 1909-10, the 
maximum Australian maize crop up to that date; this was exceeded in the following 
season, when the production of maize amounted to 13,044,081 bushels. As in the case 
of all other crops, the maize yield for 1903-4 was much higher than those for the years 
immediately preceding and succeeding. 


(v.) Hay. The graph relating to the Commonwealth output of hay indicated a 
fairly continuous increase in production from the season 1860-1, when the total stood 
at 340,000 tons, to that of 1887-8, when it reached 1,330,000 tons. In subsequent years 
marked fluctuations have been in evidence, but the tendency has, on the whole, been 
one of increase. The maximum hay crop of the Commonwealth was that of the season 
1910-11, when the total production reached 3,176,000 tons. 
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SECTION IX. 


FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—Amongst the live stock brought out by Captain Phillip in 1788 were 
included one bull, four cows, one calf, and twelve pigs, these being established at Farm 
Cove when Port Jackson was settled. Of the early importations of cattle the greater part 
was slaughtered to relieve the necessity of the colonists in the famines which several times 
threatened the existence of the young community. It may be noted that the existing 
herds have sprung not only from the original stock, but have been improved by the 
introduction of stud cattle and pigs, especially during late years. Stock-raising, with 
regard to the special requirements of dairying, etc., has in fact been scientifically 
considered only in comparatively recent times. The technical advances made in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese in Hurope and elsewhere, and the necessity for keep- 
ing pace with them in connection with the export trade of Australia, demanded in 
Australian stock-raising a judicious crossing of strains with a view to improving the 
quantity and quality of the milk supply. Further, the pasturage was improved by the - 
eradication of grasses and herbage of little or no use, and the planting of suitable grasses 
and other fodder plants. Much of the indigenous herbage forms, however, excellent food 
for stock. Although some of the State Governments have made considerable import- 
ations for stud purposes, the importation of British and other cattle for breeding 
is ordinarily under private enterprise, but is safeguarded by Government supervision 
in order to prevent the introduction of diseases and pests, with the result that Australia 
is comparatively free from stock diseases. Permanent structures for the shelter of dairy 
herds are required only to a very small extent in the Commonwealth, the mildness of the 
climate rendering it possible for stock to thrive in the open throughout the year. 
Practical experience has, however, demonstrated the wisdom of rugging or otherwise 
protecting dairy cattle during the colder months, while the provision of shelters in the 
form of plantations of trees is attended by beneficial results. Where winter fodder must 
be grown it is given to the cattle in the fields, and consists of lucerne, oats, maize, barley, 
rye, and mangolds. Mnsilage is highly recommended by dairy experts, and increasing 
use is being made thereof. Oontinued expansion of the dairying industry, and particularly 
its extension into non-coastal districts, will involve a more general use of the silo. 

Some of the indigenous Australian grasses are particularly suitable for dairy cattle, ~ 
since they possess milk-producing as well as fattening properties, but many of the hold- 
ings are sown with English and other imported grasses, varieties being chosen to suit 
particular localities. The area of land devoted to green food and permanent artificially- 
sown grasses is constantly increasing, its produce being, for the most part, devoted to 
the depasturing of dairy herds. The opinion, long held, that only heavily-grassed country 
with good rainfall was profitable for dairying has been controyerted by experience, it 
having been shown that with proper care more lightly clad regions can be made to yield 
good milk results. 


2. State Supervision of Industry.—EHach of the State Agricultural Departments 
exercises considerable supervision in regard to the industry. Dairy experts are employed 
to give instruction in approved methods of production, to examine animals, to inspect 
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the buildings used for milking, separating and butter-making, and to examine the 
marketable produce. A high standard of dairy hygiene, cleanliness of personnel and 
matériel, and purity of produce have also been insisted upon under State laws. Financial 
assistance has been given to facilitate the economic handling of daity products, and 
much benefit has resulted, the advances having generally been promptly repaid. 


For the maintenance of the purity and quality of Australian butter, the Common- 
wealth regulations under the Commerce Act 1905 enact that butter intended for ship- 
ment oversea must be covered with a true trade description, and that at least the 
following matter should appear in the brand :—The word “‘Australia,’’ the name of the 
State in which it was produced, net weight, manufacturer’s or exporter’s name or 
registered brand, and the words, “pure creamery butter,” “pastry butter,’’ “milled 
butter ” (that is, butter which is a mixture or blend of two or more butters ordinarily 
packed alone and under separate names or brands), or “‘re-packed butter,’’ as the case may 
require. Other matter may be added, but it must be true, and not liable to mislead. 
Margarine must be so stamped or marked. All butter, etc., intended for export must be 
sent for inspection to appointed places. The inspecting officer issues a certificate on the 
authorised form. 


The regulations now in force contain important provisions in regard to the standard 
for export dairy products. By means of these provisions purity and quality are 
guaranteed. Trade is also facilitated, since quantities of butter, etc., are purchased 
solely on the certiflcate issued, without imspection. The standards are as follow:— 


Butter. —Butter which contains only—No fat other than butter fat; not more than 
15 per cent. of water, 3 per cent. of casein, 0.5 per cent. of boric acid, 4 per cent. of salt ; 
not less than 82 per cent. of butter fat; any colouring matter deemed by the Minister to 
be harmless. 


Cheese.—Cheese which does not contain any foreign matter other than rennet, salt, 
or colouring matter deemed by the Minister to be harmless. 

Concentrated Milk.—Pasteurised milk which is concentrated by any process what- 
ever, and not subsequently sterilised, and which contains not less than 9 per cent. of 
butter fat and 24 per cent. of milk solids not fat, and no foreign substance other than 
0.5 per cent. of boric acid. 


Condensed Milk.—Milk which is condensed or concentrated by any process whatever, 
with or without the addition of cane sugar, and which, when containing such sugar, 
also contains not less than 9 per cent. of butter fat, and 22 per cent. of milk solids not 
fat, or which, when not containing such sugar, contains not less than 8 per cent. of 
butter fat and 20 per cent. of milk solids not fat. 


Dried Milk.—Milk from which the water has been removed by a process of heating, 
without the addition of any extraneous matter, and which, when dissolved in or treated 
with water, according to any directions supplied by the maker or vendor thereof, pro- 
duces milk as defined in this Schedule. 


Honey.—The ripened, unfermented honey of bees, which does not contain any 
foreign matter. 


Milk.—The milk of cows, whether mixed or not, and containing not less than 8 per 
cent. of butter fat, nor less than 8.5 per cent. solids not butter fat. 


The trade description prescribed must be permanently affixed on the goods or on the 
containing packages. In the case of butter the trade description must, with additional 
particulars, be indelibly impressed on the outer covering. 
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Butter and cheese are to be graded by the examining officer as follows :— 


BUTTER.— 


Superfine—Pure creamery butter, graded at 95 to 100 points. 
First grade—Pure creamery ‘butter, graded at 90 to 94 points. 
Second grade—Pure butter, graded at 83 to 89 points. 

Third grade—Pure butter, graded at 75 to 82 points. 

Pastry butter—Pure butter, graded at less than-75 points. 


CHEESE.— 


Superfine—Pure cheese, graded at 95 to 100 points. 
First grade—Pure cheese, graded at 90 to 94 points. 
Second grade—Pure cheese, graded at 83 to 89 points. 
Third grade—Pure cheese, graded at 75 to 82 points. 


In grading butter and cheese, the maximum points to be awarded are: Flavour 
and aroma, 50 points; texture, including body, grain, and moisture, 30 points; condi- 
tion, including colour, salting, packing, and covering, 20 points. An official grade 
mark is to be applied to all export butter and cheese graded at over 89 or under 75 
points, as follows :— 


Butter and cheese graded at 95 to 100 points—Superfine. 
Butter and cheese graded at 90 to 94 points—First grade. 
Butter graded at under 75 points—Pastry. 

Cheese graded at under 75 points—Below standard. 


Impure butter and cheese are not graded at all. The exportation of unsound, 
inferior, or abnormal dairy products is prohibited, unless the trade descripiig applied 
to the goods includes the words, “‘ Below Standard.” 


3. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of business have lately given it their attention. In 
non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 
Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the Lena is well- 
equipped factories have been established. 


4. Factory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or “‘creameries,” has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances, such as 
refrigerators, may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes is 
rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand- 
made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires only about 2.6 gallons. 


5. Butter and Cheese Factories.—The establishments in the Commonwealth where 
the manufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk was carried on, numbered 548 in 
1910. These were distributed as regards the various States as follows:—New South 


Wales, 181; Victoria, 203; Queensland, 82; South Australia, 53; Western Australia 
3; Tasmania, 26. : 
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§ 2. Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Since the drought year 1902 theré has been in each State a 
general yearly increase in the number of dairy cows. In New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia proper, and Tasmania—as will be seen from the table of cattle and 
dairy cattle given below—the proportion of dairy cattle to all cattle is high. In 
Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly 
preponderating number of other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the 
tropical regions of the Continent. In the tables which follow in this section the return 
for Northern Territory is, unless shewn separately, included in South Australia, the dairy 
products from the newly-acquired Commonwealth territory being very small :— 


CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 
New South Wales ee All Cattle ..-| 2,549,944 | 2,751,193 | 2,955,93: 3,027,727 | 3,140,307 
Dairy Cows ...| 667,708 713,223 736,683 755,879 826,443 
Victoria ies ae All Cattle ...| 1,804,323 | 1,842,807 | 1,574,162 | 1,549,640 | 1,547,569 
Dairy Cows ...| 701,309 709,279 609,166 625,063 668,777 
Queensland 5 Bast All Cattle ...| 3,413,919 3,892,232 | 4,321,600 | 4,711,782 | 5,131,699 
Dairy Cows ...| 215,000T 282,883 304,281 333,839 365,444 
South Australia See All Cattle -..| 325,724 334,671 340,376 344,034 384,862 
Dairy Cows... 97,843 100,743 106,269 110,757 119,628 
Western Australia Bee All Cattle ..-| 690,011 717,377 741,788 793,217 825,040 
Dairy Cows ... 34,822 31,489 31,522 29,176 30,785 
Tasmania ton = All Cattle Peseta Ws ba By 915,523 205,827 199,945 201,854 
Dairy Cows ... 49,132 54,245 50,931 50,996 52,966 
Northern Territory ... All Cattle ipo esyal 374,683 407,992 414,046 513,383 
Dairy Cows ... 680 489 546 464 556 
Commonwealth ae All Cattle ...| 9,349,409 (10,128,486 |10,547,679 |11,040,391 |11,744,714 
Dairy Cows _...| 1,766,494 1,892,351 | 1,839,398 | 1,906,174 | 2,064,599 


| Statistics not collected: figures estimated. 


9. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
locality and season, -probably reaching as high as 500 gallons, but averaging for the 
whole of Australia, for all dairy cows and for all seasons, something under 300 gallons per 
annum. The best yields over a series of years appear to be in South Australia, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, while Western Australia is below Queensland. In 
the following table the-average yields per cow for 1908, 1909 and 1910 are taken from the 
number of dairy cows which were, during any part of the year, milking. The average 
given is considerably below that for cows which were yielding during the greater part of 
the year. 


PRODUCTION OF MILK, COMMONWEALTH, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 


Heading. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
1908— 
Dairy cows in ENO: 736,683 609,166 304,281 106,815 31,522 50,931 1,839,398 
Production of milk gals./188,518,562 |148,122,200 |63,934,402 | 28,883,000 | 4,531,212 |13,520,000*| 447,509,376 
Aver. yield per cow gals. 957 243 210 270 144 265 243 
1999— : 
Dairy cows ar NO. 755,879 625,063 333,839 111,221 29,176 50,996 1,906,174 
Production of milk gals.|201,183,337 |162,994,658 |70,642,888 | 29,778,032 | 4,893,446 |11,600,000*) 481,092,362 
Aver. yield percow gals. 266 961 912 268 168 227 952, 
1910— 
Dairy Cows A 826,443 668,777 365,444 120,184 30,785 52,966 2,064,599 


Production of milk gals./235.577,702 |196,674.373 [87,648,322 | 34,672,756 | 5,125,124 |13,300,000*| 572,998,277 
Aver. yield per cow gals. 285 294 240 288 166 251° 278 


* Estimated. 


‘ 
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3. Butter and Cheese.—The butter output shews, in general, a tolerably steady 
increase since the drought year 1902, the most marked development being in Queens- 
land. The production of butter reached its highest figures in 1910, the highest previous 
yield being in 1906. The same year marks the highest cheese production, the return 
being somewhat better than that for 1909. In both butter and cheese. a falling-off 
is shewn in some of the States in 1907 and 1908, due to the dryness of the season. 
There was a recovery in 1909. For the five years from 1906 to 1910 the figures are :— 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


| | | 
State. | 1906. l 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
a ne ft au! a eee a n i ites dy Laney bad 
BUTTER. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
New South Wales __... ..|* 58,941,137 60,041,429 61,380,876 62,865,608 76,624,830 
Victoria Po a «| 68,088,168 63,746,354 48,461,398 55,166,555 70,603,787 
Queensland ... . | 22,746,593 22,789,158 23,838,357 24,592,711 31,258,333 
South Australia a ah 8,873,632 | 8,519,340 8,130,560 8,482,168 10,717,486 
Western Australia... baa 380,157 436,529 365,593 414,453 855,188 
Tasmania* ..., Br ood 904,930 847,860 3,140,573 2,751,757 3,365,982 
Commonwealth ... ...| 159,934,617 | 156,380,670 145,317,357 154,273,252 193,425,606 
| 
CHEESE. 
lbs. | Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
New South Wales ay = 5,458,645 | 4,586,857 4,763,360 4,775,268 5,191,089 
Victoria a Nis mn 4,877,593 4,397,909 4,328,644 5,025,834 4,530,893 
Queensland ... oe ee 2,921,140 2,684,588 3,199,510 3,662,497 4,146,661 
South Australia ce Sed 1,398,785 1,385,790 1,556,894 1,578,378 1,796,281 
Western Australia... ey 1,314 580 980 1,570 3,306 
Tasmania* ... we oad 190,481 327,839 910,400 731,290 868,781 
‘Commonwealtht ... ..-| 14,847,958 13,383,563 14,759,788 15,774,837 ‘| 16,537,011 
* Prior to 1908 Tasmanian statistics relate only to the quantities made in factories. + The 


totals for the Commonwealth here given prior to 1908 are exclusive of Tasmanian butter and 
cheese made elsewhere than in factories. 


4. Concentrated Milk.—‘‘Condensed” or ‘‘concentrated” milk denotes milk the bulk 
of which is reduced by evaporation, no sweetening agent being added. When a sweeten- 
ing agent is added it is called “‘ preserved” milk. Small quantities of such milk have 
been made, but the industry is at present by no means a large one. No condensed or 
concentrated milk is made in South Australia, Western Australia, or Tasmania. In New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the following quantities are returned for 1908, 
1909 and 1910 :— 


CONDENSED AND CONCENTRATED MILK MADE, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. |Commonwealth. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1908 ses sho 2,399,673 8,308,854 3,935,024 9,643,551 
1909 amid ase 2,400,687 3,487,312 7,038,202 12,926,201 


1910 Sho ae 1,940,481 2,707,110 7,843,670 12,491,261 


5. Oversea Trade in Milk, Butter, and Cheese.—The tables following give the im- 
ports, exports, and net exports or imports of butter, cheese, and milk. In each of the five 
years exports of butter exceeded imports; in three the cheese import was heavier than 
the export, and this was the case each year with milk. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET IMPORTS OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND MILK, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


IMPORTS. 
Products. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Butter be my, ae saa, IDS 70,143 20,885 40,874 80,111 71,695 
* of mal Md a £ 3,133 910 2,368 4,078 3,570 
Cheese Ris ro Bie, RA sss SE 304,951 299,711 566,808 367,504 303,155 
si Sor ake me oe £ 11,533 12,371 20,433 14,720 13,772 
Milk—concentrated and preserved' 1bs.| 10,672,265 9,279,091 9,145,306 7,439,232 8,543,158 
+s ” a a £ 189,316 170,478 180,194 145,736 135,297 
EXPORTS. 
Butter ~... aa is ... lbs.| 75,802,856 | 66,076,915 | 51,206,359 | 55,700,987 | 87,928,151 
+; oF a ae ee £) 3,240,063 2,890,261 2,387,450 2,402,619 3,952,808 
Cheese... uae a5 ev albs: 252,115 495,530 153,589 203,477 921,583. 
eS mea aie a ree £ 6,832 12,896 5,237 5,771 22,178 
Milk—concentrated and preserved! lbs. 311,540 322,119 309,789 360,821 517,634 
” ” ” ” £ 6,375 6,305 7,013 7,852 10,289 


NET EXPORTS.? 


Butter... ane “bs .. Ibs.| 75,732,713 | 66,056,030 | 51,165,485 | 55,620,876 | 87,856,456 
ra age mt BS ee £| 3,236,930 2,889,351 2,385,082 2,398,541 3,949,238 
Cheese... ave ee ... Ibs..— ~ 52,836 195,819 |— 413,219|— 164,027 618,428 


£\— 4,701 525 |— 15,196 |— 8,949 8,406 
Milk—concentrated and preserved! Ibs.|—10,360,725 |— 8,956,972 |— 8, 835, 517.|— 7,078,411 |— 8,025,524 
” ” » a £\— "182/941 — 164,173 |— 173,181 |— 137,884|— 125,008 


1. See definition on page 442. 2. — signifies net imports. 


The large quantities of concentrated and preserved milk imported for local use: 
indicate room for development in this industry. 


’ 
’ 


6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The total production of butter and 
cheese, with the net export or import subtracted or added, gives approximately the 
consumption in the Commonwealth. In the period considered hereunder, 1907 and 1910 
were the only years in which the local supply of cheese was adequate :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE LOCALLY CONSUMED, 1906 to 1910. 


Product. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
Butter .. Total .| 84,201 904 90,324,640 | 94,151, 872 98, ee 376 105,569,150: 
in .. Per head of mean population .. 20.7 21. 9 99.4 24.2, 
Cheese .. Total *..| 14,900,794 | 13,579,382 | 15,173,007 | 15, 938, 864 15; als, 583. 
a . Per head of mean population .. on 7 By 3 3.6 3.8 


The consumption in 1910 averaged 24.2 lbs. of butter and 3.7 lbs. of cheese per head 
of mean population, an amount probably unsurpassed anywhere. The consumption of 
butter and cheese in the United Kingdom is given as 19 lbs. per head, and is therefore. 
only equal to about three-fourths o that of the Commonwealth. 
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§ 3. Pigs, Bacon, etc. 


1. Pigs.—The pigs in Australasia numbered 43 in 1792; 4017 in 1800; 8992 in 
1810; 33,906 in 1821; 66,086 in 1842; and 121,035 in 1851. The figures for each 
State in subsequent census years, and in the last five years, were as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PIGS, COMMONWEALTH. 1861 to 1910, 


State. 1961. | 1971. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


New South Wales . Mg, 091 |213,193 213,916 253,189 | 265,730 | 243,370 |216,145 |215,822 | 237,849 | 321,632 


Victoria... 43,480 |177,447 |239,926 |286,780 | 334,295 | 220,452 |211,002 |179,358 | 217,921] 333,261 
Queensland .. 7,465 | 32,707 | 56,438 |122,672 | 121,641 | 138,282 |133,246 |124,749 | 124,803 | 152,212 
South Australia | 69,286 | 95,542 120.718 | 83,797 | 88,886] 111,240 | 90,741 | 78,454 | 80,410} 96,386 
Western Australia...| 11,984 | 14,265 | 22,530| 95,930] 61,052| 56,203 | 53,399 | 46,652 | 47,062| 57,628 
Tasmania ... 40,841 | 52,863 | 49,660 | 73,520 58,716 | 42,985) 46,704 | 47,945 | 55,705 63,715 
Northern Territory. | 0 S| 1 | Saeed PS. 989 1,037 | 2,864) %,711| 1,387 996 


| r } = 
Commonwealth/319,147 586,017 703,188 845,888 | 931,309 | 813,569 |754,101 |695,691 | 765,137 |1,025,850 


* Included in South Australia. 


The number of pigs was highest in 1904, when for the first time it was over a 
million; prior to 1899 it had never reached 900,000. That year, the two immediately 
following, and 1904, 1905 and 1910 mark the highest totals. An examination of the 
returns shews remarkable fluctuations. In none of the States was the number as high 
in 1906 as in the preceding year, and in Tasmania alone was the figure for 1907 higher 
than that for 1906. A similar experience was met in 1908. Im several States the 
falling-off over the three years is very marked. In 1909 a considerable recovery in the 
figures is shewn, increases over 1908 being large in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania. The increase in 1910 in all the States is still more remarkable, being thirty- 
four per cent. in the whole Commonwealth. The number of pigs per head of population, 
and the number per square mile, will be found in the tables of live stock, pages 334 
and 335. 


2. Bacon and Ham.—From 1905 to 1908 the production of bacon and ham in the 
Commonwealth shewed little annual variation. In 1909 there was a considerable 
falling-off, and a large increase in 1910. It will be noticed from the table above that the 
number of pigs in Australia in 1908 was much below the average. 


PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. i 1910. 

Pe ag That) fuate aalicert: ahias veleaeae Ibs. 
New South Wales .-.| 11,843,595 | 10,358,526 | 9,488,299] 9,931,377 | 12,620,067 
Victoria a ...| 18,051,166 | 17,545,720 | 14,411,401 | 18,620,485 | 16,438,837 
Queensland ... ---| 10,846,959 | 10,015,008 | 11,324,323) 9,228,317 | 10,758,963 
South Australia ae t 2,311,004 | 3,392,162} 3,348,050 | 3,741,942 
Western Australia ae 272,494 209,419 152,896 120,623 121,154 
Tasmania* ... Be 151,700 279,504 1,333,856 | 1,526,115 | 1,468,789 
Commonwealth} ...| 41,165,914 | 40,719,181 | 40,102,937 | 37,774,967 45,149,752 


* Prior to 1908 Tasmanian statistics relate only to quantities made in factories. + The totals 
for the Commonwealth here given are exclusive of Tasmanian bacon and ham made elsewhere 
than in factories prior to 1908, and of South Austwalian bacon and ham in 1906, {Information not 
available. 


3. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products is 
shewn in the following tables :— 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF BACON AND HAM, FROZEN PORK, 
PIGS, AND LARD, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. _ / 1906. | 1907. | — 1908. 1909. 1910. 


BACON AND HAM. 


273,922 | 244,903; 204,488 


Imports ... a ... Ibs. | 194,059| 237,644 
z BS ok es eerie 7,171 9,625 | 10,018} 9,384} 8,687 
Exports ... ot ... Ibs. | 582,851) 420,819| 391,820] 403,801 |1,605,699 
Phin (ee ne Pees oie: 467 |" 17,579 |’ 18,860 | - 18,979] 57,060 
Net Exports ig ... Ibs. | 388,792 183,175 | 117,898 | 158,898 |1,401,211 
| 


rn a Rae es lt Pairogey CM 7grd 8,347] 9,595| 48,373 
| | 


FROZEN PORK. 


Imports ... Stn oe lbs.) |) 1393363 187,479 | 110,647 | 109,620| 106,757 


= me ie es £ 3,717 5,312 3,329} ~~ 3,301 3,227 
Exports ... ae ... Ibs, |8,472,294 1,446,758 | 826,102, 394,559} 741,410 
Ay an ae aes £ 60,936 28,406 20,446 9,318 17,087 
Net Exports a ... lbs. |8,332,861 |1,259,279 | 715,455 | 284,939} 634,653 
te pee eee 67019 198,004 1 Te d17 | | 6,017) . 13,860 
PIGS. 
Imports ... Ae Noe 24 Ta 39 31 50 
= ree soe 48 & 1,269 69 | 968 | lies Sia 799 
Exports ... BS eNO: 220 185 117 229 | 303 
‘ aes ae aes £ 263 383 297 460 | 477 
Net Exports+ Site snes 196 178 78 198 253 
5p as ena £ | — 1,006 314 — 671) —717) — 322 
LARD. 
| 
Imports ... as; son tbs 64,561 36,625 | 313,060, 358,213| 198,897 
; é: ee 5 206 & 1,294 980 7,681) 9,148 5,573 
Exports ... te ... Ibs. | 551,268) 458,327) 511,774 |1,618,995 |3,112,190 
3 ae ia aes g 8,373 8,554'|} 10,906) 28,948; 62,664 
Net Exports a ... Ibs. | 486,707 421,702| 198,714 |1,260,782 |2,913,293 
& me oes £ 7,079 7,574 3,225 | 19,800} 57,091 


1. — signifies net imports. 


From 1901 to 1903 there was a considerable net import of bacon and ham, but for the 
following years there was a large net export. The local production of frozen pork and 
lard was for each of the years shewn more than sufficient for the local demand. The 
net export of pig products was considerably greater in 1910 than in previous years. 


4. Local Consumption of Bacon and Ham.—From 1904 to 1910 the production of 
bacon and ham was sufficient to meet the local demand, and there was a surplus for 
export, but in 1901, 1902, and 1903 this was otherwise, and considerable quantities were 


imported. 
BACON AND HAM LOCALLY CONSUMED, 1906 to 1910. 


Consumption.! 1906)!" | 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Le Greiisme ies! Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Total Btn aig ...(40,827, 122 40,536,006/39 ,985,039/37 ,616,069/43,748 541 
Per head of mean population ...{ 10.5 9.8 9.5 8.8 10.0 


1. This excludes South Australia in 1906, for which no figures of production were available. 
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5. Total Dairy Production.—The total aa production of the Commonwealth i in 
1910 is shewn below :— 


TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| 
Where Produced. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | C' wealth. 
MILE. 
gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
On Dairy & other Farms|235,577,702 |196,674,373 | 87,648,322 /34,672,756 | 5,125,124 |13,300,000*| 572,998,277 
| i | 
BUTTER. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs, lbs. lbs, lbs. 


In Factories... 71,390,099 | 65,063,516 | 29,058,740 | 6,720,650 | 213,697 | 1,780,082 | 174,227,664 
On Dairy & other Farms} 5,234,731| 5,540,271 | 2,199,593 | 3,996,836 641,491 | 1, 1585, ,000*, 10, 197,922 


Total ae ...| 76,624,830 | 70,603,787 | 31,255,333 |10,717,486 855,188 | 3,365,982*| 193,425,606 


CHEESE. 
iba.) 7 7. Tbs, Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
In Factories .. 3,080,885 | 2,707,630} 4,018,898 | 1,788,280 oe, 464,781 | 12,060,474 


On Dairy & other Farms| 2,110,204| 1,823,263 127,763 8,001 3,306 404,000*| 4,476,537 


Total a ---| 5,191,089 | 4,530,893 | 4,146,661 | 1,796,281 3,306 868,781*| 16,537,011 


CONDENSED OR CONCENTRATED MILE. 


| _ lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
In Factories... «| 1,940,481 2,707,110 | 7,843,670 He te en 12,491,261 


BACON AND HAM. 


lbs. |... 1bs; | lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
In Factories... 10,183,441 | 13,455,397 | 9,916,051 | 2,656,147 Ke 613,789 | 36,824,825 
On Dairy & other Farms 2,436,626 | 2,983,440 842,912 | 1,085,795 121,154 855,000*} 8,324,927 


Total FF «..| 12,620,067 | 16,438,837 | 10,758,963 | 3,741,942 121,154 | 1,468,789*| 45,149,752 
| \ | 


* Estimated. 


§ .4. Poultry Farming. 


1. Development of the Industry.—Until recently, poultry farming as a well organ- 
ised industry could scarcely be said to exist, although both in metropolitan and country 
districts poultry has df course long been kept for the table and egg supplies. The aggre- 
gate output, though considerable, represented relatively little value beyond the cost of 
production, owing to imperfect management. Many farmers however, both wheat-growers 
and dairymen, have maintained a large poultry stock, erecting poultry yards constructed 
on modern principles, and feeding from the stubble fields and waste grain with a mini- 
mum expenditure in tending. This brought about a considerable addition to the net 
agricultural or dairying return. The poultry industry during recent years has assumed 
an independent position among rural industries, notwithstanding that large numbers of 
poultry runs on wheat and dairy farms are still maintained; poultry farming is also 
carried on in conjunction with pig farming. In special poultry farms, breeding on 
scientific principles and a proper arrangement of the runs is secured, feeding and repro- 
duction are technically attended to, and proper shelter is provided either by means of trees 
or sheds. Poultry experts are engaged by the State Governments to instruct in matters 
that will amplify the returns. Poultry for consumption is extensively reared, and the 
egg-producing qualities of the birds have also been greatly improved by careful breeding. 
Egg collecting circles have been formed in some country districts, to develop, under 
Government supervision and with Government aid until the organisation is self-support- 
ing, the industry on co-operative lines. A member of the circle is elected to act as 
secretary, and he.receives all the eggs from the members, tests, packs, and forwards them 
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to the metropolitan depét for shipment. Only clean and fresh eggs are to be delivered to 
the secretary under penalty of fine and expulsion from the circle. Another method of 
collecting and marketing the eggs is through the local butter factories, where eggs are 
delivered by the suppliers of milk and cream a number of times each week. 


2. Production of Poultry.—Figures for the yield of poultry products are difficult 
to obtain. The following values are returned :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF POULTRY AND EGGS, COMMONWEALTH, 
1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 


7 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
See 8 £ £ £ £ £ 
1908-9 ...{ 1,202,000 | 1,547,000 i 399,349 | 133,544 = 3,281,893+ 
1909-10 ...| 1,309,000 ; 1,570,000} 185,000 | 431,575 | 160,562 > 


3,656,137¢ 
1910-11 ...| 1,170,000 | 1,592,000} 204,000 | 496,311 ee 227,000 |3,857,562 


* Not available. + Excluding Queensland and Tasmania. {t Excluding Tasmania. 


3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The imports and exports of eggs shew a 
‘considerable balance on the side of imports in each of the years 1901 to 1906 and in 1909 
and 1910. In 1907 the export greatly exceeded the import, and in 1908 the 
imports were greater in quantity, but less in value, than the exports. In 1909 and 
1910, the balance, both in number and value, was on the side of imports. The figures 
for frozen poultry indicate that a considerable oversea trade is carried on. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF EGGS AND LIVE AND FROZEN POULTRY, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
EGGS. 
Imports ... Bos one COZ. 83,925 60,114 31,247 38,931 39,330 
tf rae ee ree £& 2,184 1,791 856 1,007 1,111 
Exports ... Sb, oer GOZn 38,090 88,684 17,261 10,527 83,853 
ae bubs wat ote £ 1,718 3,421 1,082 713 326 
Net exportst mae +s Goz. |—45,8385 28,570 |— 13,986 |\— 28,404 |— 35,477 
sh bE aaa nae £ | 466 1,630 226 kan 294 |— 785 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Imports... ae so. 3,220; 2,883 2,372 1,862| 1,274 


Rs “Be aes rete TAT, 957 633 944 663 
Exports... vit ees NOs 2,806 3,280 2,290 4,708 3,251 
ae a ie mecN Ree 1,767 1,248 1,043 1,475 1,057 
Net exports! shee May One| ey ook 397 | 82 2,846 LOTT. 
Hf os ah sewers 20 291 410 531 394 


FROZEN POULTRY. 


Imports ... hae 3. Lbs, 8,949 1,452 2,242 3,565 4,811 
pe ne a NES 331 43 15 100 131 
Exports ... eee +e. pair 34,655 31,261 22,444 5,828 7,680 
i a =i . £| 9,506) 8,556 7,335 3,127| 4,171 
Net exports at am r : i 4 4 
Ee tht a ae 9,175| 8,513 7,260 3,027] 4,040 


1, — signifies net imports. 2. Quantity not available. 


§ 5. Bee Farming. 


1. The Bee-farming Industry.—Bee farming, like poultry farming, has ordinarily 
been an adjunct to agricultural or dairying industries, and can hardly yet be said to have 
been organised as a distinct industry. The returns collected shew that, while production 
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varies greatly, there is on the whole a fair improvement, to which the large increase 
in the Western Australian product since 1902 has considerably contributed. The annual 
average returns of honey from the hives range between 20 lbs. and 600 Ibs. per hive. 

The value of the export of honey from Australia was only £1541 in 1907, £3361 in 
1908, £2675 in 1909, and £2435 in 1910. It is believed that this export could be con- 
siderably increased. Australian honey exhibited in the Franco-British Exhibition in 
London in 1908, obtained the highest award. It has been proved that there is no 
eucalyptus flavour in Australian honey, and the prejudicé-against it on that account is 
ill-founded. 


2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The particulars of honey production 
are as given below :— 


NUMBER OF HIVES AND PRODUCTION OF HONEY AND BEESWAX, 1908 to 1911. 


* Bee Hives. Honey Produced. Beeswax Produced. 
State. 
Productive pro ee aa Total. Quantity. Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
1908. No. No. No. lbs. £ Ibs. £ 
New South Wales 53,240 15,148 68,388 | 2,660,363 | 27,700 | 48,427) 2,700 
Victoria 27,505 15,707 43,212 | 1,188,992 | 13,050 24,521] 1,330 
Queensland sso) 053866 3,956 14,322 442 827 3,993 8,554 402 


South Australia... 18529] 5,101 | 23,630] 953,395| 8,938 | 12,854] 696 
Western Australia| 9,881 | 2,140 | 12,021| 255,489] 3,726 | 6,454] 565 


Commonwealth*| 119,521 | 42,052 | 161,573 | 5,451,066 | 57,407 | 100,810} 5,693 


1909. 

New South Wales} 53,602 | 16,844 | 69,946 | 3,064,526 | 31,990 | 58,697| 3,420 
Victoria ae t 40,595 | 2,373,628 | 26,544 | 38,674 | 1,934 
Queensland ...|. 10,999 | 3,283 | 14,282| 445,432| 4,119] 9,707] 492 


South Australia...) 19,549 | 4,471 | 24,020] 1,007,717| 10,497.| 12,063] 603 
Western Australia| 13,928 | 2,681 | 16,559} 309,109} 3,122] 6,217| 466 


Commonwealth*| + + 165,402 | 7,200,412 | 76,202 | 125,358 | 6,915 
1910. 83 

New South Wales} 46,813 | 17,986 | 64,799 | 2,066,330] 25,800 | 53,006| 3,100 

Victoria 32,914 | 9,718 | 42,632| 1,611,284] 18,463 | 22,369] 1,305 

Queensland ...|. 11,322 | 3,185 | 14,457] 548,171| 5,224 11,849] 605 


South Australia...} 17,551 6,450 24,001 812,487 | 8,463 | 10,059 503 
Western Australia| - 10,902 2,837 13,739 409,345 4,264 9,841 574 


Commonwealth*| 119,502 | 40,126 | 159,628) 5,447,617 | 62,214 | 107,124 | 6,087 


1911. 

New South Wales! 55,958 | 14,308 | 70,266] 2,765,618| 87,700| 72,617| 3,700 
Victoria 87,541 | 15,221 | 52,762] 2,308,405 | 24,046| 34,695) 1,880 
Queensland ...| 11,271 | 4,104 | 15,375| 517,565] 5,100| 11,798| 595 


South Australia...) 22,786 5,204 27 990 996,376 | 10,379) 10,608 552 
Western Australia 8,686 1,934 10,620 338,507 4,231 7,215 541 


Commonwealth*| 136,242 | 40,771 | 177,013] 6,926,471 | 81,456 | 136,938 | 7,268 


* Exclusive of Tasmania. + Not available. 
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3. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—Both honey and beeswax are produced in the 
Commonwealth in sufficient quantities to supply all local requirements, and a consider- 
able quantity of each is sent oversea. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
HONEY 
Imports Sale 350 is bs. 2,618 2,716 9,315 9,842 872 
“A ae ae + s 27 35 98 249 23 
Exports Sia soe ... Ibs. | 58,297 | 102,047 | 226,465 | 168,953 | 182,083 
+ ae oe aes £ 1,001 1,541 3,361 2,675 2,439 
Net Exports anit ae ... lbs. | 55,679 | 99,881 | 217,150.) 159,111 | 181,211 
rs ma ah da 505 £ 974 1,506 3,263 2,426 2,416 
BEESWAX. 

Imports j fe ins Mig ilofsy el Mea ks yD sya) men 09570) 7,527 | 19,041 7,821 
53 mais “ae are £& 787 978 460 1,112 505 
Exports is dao ... lbs. | 80,570} 27,086] 41,177] 385,540| 26,408 
53 Soh 4c0 éac AE 1,768 1,618 2,479 2,064 1,587 
Net Exports ate ah ... Ibs. | 16,845 | 18,016] 88,650] 16,499] 18,587 
= - Wels nce ais ES) 981 640 2,019 952 1,082 


§ 6. Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products. 


The value of the principal farmyard and dairy products raised in the Commonwealth 
in 1910 was :— 


VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEAR 1910, 


Produce. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
£ £ £ ES) £ £ £ 
Milk, consumed as : : 
such ... ...| 564,606 | 548,876} 134,162 | 125,000} 58,529] 66,889 | 1,498,062 
Butter ... -..|8,391,255 |3,108,960 |1,333,858 | 494,934 | 42,908 |147,897 | 8,519,812 
Cheese... «.-| 126,390) 113,790 93,001 | 38,532 96 | 17,530 389,339 
Condensed & con-| _ = ' 
centrated milk 26,676 45,000 | 136,379 208,055 


Bacon and ham ...| 382,266) 550,351| 329,710 | 118,301] 4,291 | 50,669 | 1,435,588 
Poultry and eggs {1,170,000 |1,592,000 | 204,000 | 496,311 | 168,251 |227,000 | 3,857,562 
Honey and wax ...| 41,200) 25,996]  5,695| 10,931] 4.772] 3,640| 92,164 


oO 
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§ 7. Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products 


Exported, 1906 to Igro. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard and dairy products exported 
from the Commonwealth during each of the years 1906 to 1910 are shewn below :— 


QUANTITIES OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM 
THE COMMONWEALTH DURING EACH OF THE YEARS 1906 to 1910. 


= —L 
Products. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 
Beeswax wt ie as esp) IDR 30,471 27,058 | ° 41,177 * 35,540 26,408 
Butter ... ae er nae «4, | 75,765,536 | 66,076,915 | 51,193,311 | 55,644,925 | 87,894,943 
Cheese ... a - 4{ 946,631 | 491,209 | 131,001 | .° 193,204 | 911,760 
Eggs, albumen and yolk a J 2 = 
ges .. doz. 37,900 88,615 | © ‘17,113 |* 10,359 3,753 
Feathers, ‘undressed... oi Be * * pet F ‘ * 
Honey ... ie eee i wba: 58,297 102,047 226,465 168,953 182,023 
rope er as oe ae ee ove 550,021 458,059 511,016 | 1,617,442 | 3,105,307 
eats— 
Bacon and ham ce if seal 530,459 415,251 389,718 396,342 | 1,604,362 
Frozen aa dif . aan ... Dair 33,833 31,261 22,444 5,828 7,680 
por ... lbs.| 3,472,224 | 1,446,758 826,102 394,559 741,410 
Milk, see A and ‘preserved oeF) hes 171,639 162,367 139,165 169,310, 266,904 
Pigs, living ee he .. No. 220 185") > 117 229 303 
Poultry, living ... io a7 stars ee 2,806 8,280 2,290 4,708 | 3,251 


* Quantity not available. 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH DURING EACH OF THE YEARS 1906 to 1910. 


Products. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £ £ & 
Beeswax age Aes er uae nis 1,761 1,617 2,479 2,064 | 1,587 
Butter Mae ry i rakes 3 ...| 3,238,304 | 2,890,261 | 2,386,548 | 2,399,693 | 3,951,131 
Cheese... HRS aay ae 6,662 12,733 4,305 5,337 21,730 
Eggs, albumen and yolk. ste ae ren ae aa 535 4 724 
Eggs c oes ae, mae 1,710 3,419 1,074 706 320 
Feathers, ‘undressed oa St he Sey wa? 1,002 2,610 2,636 2,244 2,021 
Honey ee a a oe ae 1,001 1,541 3,361 2,675 2,435 
Lard ae =i we = tee Saal 8,346 8,547 10,884 28,876 62,474 
Meats— 
Bacon and bam a tes iF ans 18,374 17,348 18,258 18,682 56,995 
Frozen Doulery : he ie as 3 Ags 9,291 8,556 7,335 351207) ara 
por. a or 60,936 28,406 20,446 9,318 7, 
Milk, ‘concentrated ‘and preserv: ed nad ar 3,386 2,924 3,139 3,319 4,865 
Pigs, living Bs, Ss os &3 263 383 - 297 460 477 
Poultry, living... ae a5 ce pet 1,767 1,248 1,043 1,475 1,057 © 
Total 38 tee ee ee ...| 3,352,803 | 2,979,593 | 2,462,340 2,477,980 4,127,074 


§ 8. British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1, Value of Britain’s Imports of Dairy Products.—Great Britain has paid annually 
since 1901 considerably more than £20,000,000 for imported butter, the value of the 
import in 1908, 1909, and 1910 being £24,081,000, £22,425,000, and £24,493,000 re- 
spectively; for imported cheese the amounts in the years named were respectively . 
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£7,183,000, £7,234,000, and £7,296,000; for bacon and ham, £17,565,000, £16,914,000, 
and £15,918,000 respectively; and for pork, £1,660,000, £1,336,000, and £1,500,000 


respectively. 


2. Butter.—Australia in 1910 stood second in the value of butter imported into the 
United Kingdom, but the import of other Australian dairy products was inconsiderable. 


IMPORTS OF BUTTER INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1910. 


oes Quantity. Value. 1 Sos tae sand a Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 

Denmark ...| 1,726,091 {10,208,192 || Argentine Republic 65,944 374,285 ° 
Australia... .»-| 667,966 | 3,566,952 || Norway... ie 22,081 127,003 
Russia... ...| 684,040 | 3,045,722 || Canada... ot 16,805 90,797 
New Zealand ...| 862,674 | 2,001,393 || Other Countries ... 18,468 97,318 
France ... as) 300,249 |' 2,116,072 

Sweden ... ...| 345,684 | 2,022,398 —|- 
Netherlands , Rie abs ase 843,318 Total ..-| 4,825,539 | 24,493,450 


In October, 1907, a falling-off of imports of Australian butter into Great Britain was 
noticed, with the result that, three months later, there was a heavy shortage, and a 
“* butter boom” ensued in London, prices rising rapidly, until a limit was reached with 
156s. per cwb., the highest recorded for Australasian butter. After a short period of high 
values in February, 1908, prices steadied at 116s., and then gradually fell to 104s. in 
the middle of May, when Huropean grass-fed butter was ready for the British market. 
Prices in London in 1909 and 1910 were of higher average than in any previous year 
since the Australian export trade was instituted twenty years ago. 


3. Cheese.—The value of the British cheese import in 1910 was £6,800,000, of which 
four and a half million pounds’ worth was received from Canada, The import from Aus- 
tralia was practically nil. Small experimental shipments were, however, made in 1908, 
1909 and 1910, and a fair price was realised. 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1910 at 
£15,918,000, Great Britain received goods to the value of £6,783,000 from the United 
States ; £6,360,000 from Denmark; and £1,588,000 from Canada. The British import 
from Australia was small, but experimental shipments have been made during recent years. 


5. Pork.—The total value of British imports of pork (including refrigerated, frozen 


' and salted) was £1,500,000 in 1910. . Of this the value of Australian produce was nil, 


whilst from the Netherlands pork valued at £900,000 was imported. 


6. Other Products.—There is practically no British import from Australia of honey, 
beeswax, poultry, game, lard, or eggs, but rabbits to the value of £568,000 were received 
from the Commonwealth in 1910. 


§ 8. Graphical Representation of Dairy Production. 


Two graphs shewing respectively the increase in dairy production and in the ex- 
ports of butter will be found on page 358. 
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SECTION X. 
FORESTS, FORESTRY, AND FORESTAL PRODUCTS. 


$ 1. The Forests of Australia. 


1. Extent of Forests.—Although no definite survey of forest lands has been made on 
a uniform basis for the different States of Australia, the following table gives the results 
of careful estimates made for each State :— 


FOREST RESERVES AND FOREST AREAS, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| ihrakee ts es of State Ferceniwaas oe Com- 
Spadially | rea, monwea rea. 
State. Receiced for | bic BOE Y ~ 
Timber. gt ‘ f 
Specially} Total /||Specially| Total 
Reserved| Jorest. ||Reserved| Forest. 
Acres. Acres. % % % % 
New South Wales 7,660,496 15,000,000 3.86 7.55 0.40 0.78 
Victoria vee 4,160,342 11,800,000 7.40 20.98 0.22 0.62 
Queensland ee 3,629,328 40,000,000 0.85 9.32 0.19 2.10 
South Australia ... 147,084 3,800,000 0.03 0.66 0.01 0.20 
Western Australia 11,148,487 20,400,000 17.85 3.27 0.58 1.07 
Tasmania .|_ * 1,000,000 11,000,000 5.95 65.56 0.05 0.58 
1 — a 
Commonwealth | 27,745,787 .| 102,000,000 — _ 1.45 5.35 


* Approximate. 


The actual area of wooded land is probably in all cases much greater than shewn 
above. For example, that of Western Australia is estimated at 97,900,000 acres ; 
Queensland has probably 143,000,000 acres; and Victoria has a considerable extent of 
“Mallee” country not included in the above estimate. The basis of estimation for each 
State in any case cannot be regarded as quite identical. Considerable areas not included 
as forest lands possess timber of local value. 


The absolute and relative forest areas of Australia and other countries are shewn in 
the table on the next page. 


In each of the States areas have been set apart as State forests and ‘‘ timber 
reseryes,’’ in some cases the reservation being made in perpetuity, in others for a 
definite period, in others again the reservation may be cancelled at any time. The 
characteristics of the forest areas of the different States are referred to seriatim. — 
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RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1910. 


ees | % 3 

Total | 2 & Total 2 & 

Country. Forest a0_, || Country. | Forest 064 

Area. S| Area. pag 

a o |i o Oo 

Ay | | AoA 

Sa. Miles, Shs Lull | Sa. Miles. | % 

Commonwealth .....|_- 159,375 5.35 || Rumania ah 4,312 50 

New Zealand tee 26,678 25.65 || Sweden... ae 90,241 52.20 

United Kingdom ... 4,800 3.96 Norway... ---| 26,685 21.50 

France... is 36,005 17.58 || Russia in Europe 859,375 43.04 

Algeria - ... isa 10,249 2.98 United States ...;| 860,000 | 24.08 

Germany ... oe 54,015 25.90 Canada ... .-| 836,000 Ap) 

Switzerland Bad 3,290 20.60 || Cape Colony oe] 537 0.19 

Ttaly ah Ls 15,796 14.29 British India =] 128,890 11.74 

Austria ... Aad 37,700 31.66 Japan s-.| 28,450 19.00 
Hungary ... | 16,475 | 17.90 : 


2. Characteristics of State Forest Areas.—(i.) New South Wales. Great diversity 
exists in the more dense distribution of timber trees in the coastal region, between the 
Great Dividing Range and the Pacific Ocean. The areas of natural forest, however, are 
found in nearly every part of the State except the wide plains of the Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan, and Darling districts, the level surface of which is chiefly covered with salt bush, 
scrub, and indigenous grasses, while the tree-growth is, as a rule, confined to belts of 
red gum, box, sheoak, and myall along the courses of the rivers and their tributaries, 
and to groves of cypress pine at intervals. The tree-clad regions of the State may be 
divided into open, brush, and scrub forests. The first class has the widest distribution, 
being found in eyery geological formation, and including some of the finest timbers, 
such as many species of eucalyptus, angophora, and other genera of the natural order 
of myrtles. Among the hardwoods, red gum usually marks the courses of streams, 
while on the rough and stony mountain and hill ridges, with their sheltered gorges, 
are found several varieties of ironbark, blackbutt, tallowwood, spotted gum, grey box, 
red mahogany, forest red gum, Sydney blue gum, and turpentine. The brush or jungle 
forests occupy a considerable tract of country between the Dividing Range and the coast. 
In this region, interspersed occasionally with large Moreton Bay and other figs, fern 
trees, cabbage trees, and palms, grow some of the most beautiful timbers known for 
cabinet work and veneers, such as the red cedar, rosewood, silky oak, beech, red bean, 
beefwood, tulipwood, and coachwood. In addition to these, there are considerable 
supplies of the colonial or hoop pine, and the brown or berry pine. The scrub forests 
are represented by the red or black amd white varieties of the cypress pine, and many 
species of acacia and eucalyptus. These are chiefly situated in the western portion of 
the State, and although the pines and some of the eucalypts are useful for local build- 
ing and fencing, the bulk of the timber is of little commercial value. 


(ii.) Victoria. The mountain ranges, principal of which are the Dividing Range 
and the Australian Alps, constitute the true forest regions of the country, the trees 
attaining considerable height and girth, and the brush or scrub growth great luxuriance. 
The lower elevations of the ranges, remote from settlement, are densely wooded to their 
summits, but the peaks above the winter snow-line are either bare or covered only with 
dwarfed vegetation. Dense and luxuriant forests characterise the Otway Ranges and 
Gippsland, south of the Main Divide. The tree-growth in the Grampians consists 
chiefly of stringy-bark, white gum, grey and yellow box, and white ironbark, with some | 
red gum and wattle. Inthe Pyrenees there are more valuable hardwoods, chiefly blue 
gum and ‘messmate, with stringy-bark, grey and yellow box, red and white ironbark on 
the lower levels. In Wombat Forest, extending along both sides of the Dividing Range 
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from Oreswick to Mount Macedon, the timber is almost wholly young messmate of good 
quality, with peppermint and swamp gum. Further eastward along the range messmate 
and stringy-bark prevail, with grey and yellow box and ironbark on thelowcountry. In 
Delatite, and in the lower ranges of the Australian Alps generally, the timber increases 
in height and girth, and includes blue gum, messmate, and peppermint of fine quality, 
with ribbon gum, woollybutt, and silvertop on the higher levels, and grey and yellow 
box with stringy-bark along the lower slopes and valleys. The northern plains, extend- 
ing westward from Wodonga to the Grampians, are thinly covered with open forests, the 
limits of the prevailing trees being defined in clearly-marked belts. Thus the main belt 
of red gum follows the course of the Murray and extends along the valleys of its tribu- 
taries, but is interspersed at intervals near the river with sand ridges bearing grey box 
and cypress pine. Southward of this belt, and between the streams, the prevailing trees 
are grey or yellow box, with red and white gum and stringy-bark on the low ridges. 
From Chiltern a line drawn westward through Rushworth, Heathcote, Bendigo, Dunolly, 
and St. Arnaud marks a long belt of ironbark, of both red and white varieties, inter- 
spersed with stringy-bark and grey or yellow box. In the north-west, between the 
Wimmera Plains and the Murray, the dwarf eucalypt known as the mallee scrub covers 
the plains, with belts of cypress pine at intervals, and red gum and box along the courses 
of streams and lakes. The south-west is poorly timbered, the prevailing tree being 
stringy-bark, with red gum along the streams, and white gum, box, lightwood, and 
honeysuckle on the plains and undulating country. In the Otway district are valuable 
timber forests ; over 280 square miles are covered with blue gum, spotted gum, messmate, 
and mountain ash or blackbutt of fine quality, with some stringy-bark and white gum, 
while the valleys between the ridges bear valuable timber of fine grain such as blackwood, 
beech, satin box, olive, sycamore, and pencil cedar. Eastward of Melbourne, on the 
watershed of the Yarra, there is another fine forest region, the trees consisting of spotted 
gum, mountain ash, messmate, and white gum, with blackwood, beech, sassafras, and 
silver wattle in the valleys. The ranges of Southern Gippsland bear blue gum, spotted 
gum, mountain ash, and yellow stringy-bark, while in the western and northern portions 
of the same district grow the mountain stringy-bark, spotted gum, blackbutt, and the 
Gippsland mountain ash or silvertop, with woollybutt and ribbon gum on the higher 
elevations of the Main Divide. In the eastern part of the district, stretching from the 
Lakes towards the Genoa River, are found the Bairnsdale grey box, the Gippsland 
mountain ash or silvertop, white and yellow stringy-bark, red ironbark and bloodwood, 
The prevailing timber in this part of Gippsland is the white stringy-bark, which forms 
large forests from the foothills of the Divide to the sea-coast. 


. 


(iii.) Queensland. The extensive forests of Queensland yield a great variety of 


woods, esteemed for their strength, durability, and beauty. The principal merchant- 
able timbers lie between the eastern seaboard and the Great Dividing Range, which runs 
roughly parallel to, and about 200 miles from, the coast. At about the 21st parallel of 
south latitude, a spur runs westward nearly to the South Australian border, and bears 
on its crests and slopes much valuable timber. Forests are also found on the Denham, 
Johnstone, and Gilbert Ranges. The principal eucalypts are ironbark, grey, spotted, and 
red gum, blackbutt, and turpentine; Moreton Bay, brown, and Bunya Bunya pines 
represent the conifers ; and red cedar, beech, tulipwood, rosewood, red bean, and black 
bean are among the brush timbers of fine grain. On the extensive plateaux west of the 
Divide there is but little timber; and towards the vast basin of the interior, the low 
ridges and banks of the short water-courses bear a growth of stunted eucalypts such as 
the gimlet gum, the desert sheoak, acacias, and mallee. ; 


The chief supply of mill timber (eucalypts, Moreton Bay pine, etc.) is in the southern 
coastal region, from the New South Wales border as far north as Gladstone. In the 
regions between Rockhampton and Ingham the supply is not so plentiful; but north- 
ward of the latter town, the ved cedar, kauri pine, and black bean are luxuriant. Large 
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supplies of these’valuable trees are found on the Barron Valley reserves, and in other 
localities between Ingham and Port Douglas. Inland from this zone of heavy forest is 
t another, less densely timbered, bearing cypress and other pines, ironbarks and acacias. 
s In the south-western regions of the State the cypress pine flourishes. 


a ee 


(iv.) Sowth Australia. The principal forest districts of South Australia proper are: 
j restricted largely to the hill ranges in the neighbourhood of Adelaide and Spencer Gulf. 
The trees, however, have not the fulness and lofty growth of those of the eastern and south- 
western borders of Australia, Red gum is widely distributed, though never far from 
water; and there are belts of timber where, from the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding country, they would hardly be expected. The stringy bark has its habitat 
principally in the hills, and is but rarely seen on the plains; other useful hardwoods are 
the white and blue gum and peppermint. Blackwood (in demand for cabinet work) is 
common in the south-east and along the eastern border, but is rare near Adelaide. Wattle 
also is cultivated for its gum and bark. Sheoak appears in districts less thickly forest- 
clad, and ti-trees inhabit low, damp situations. The sandalwood trees grow luxuriantly 
in Yorke Peninsula. On the great plains of the interior there is little vegetation, patches 
of forest country being occasionally found, while here and there fertile spots of grass land, 
but generally not of large extent, are met with. Groups of stunted shrubs, and small 
scattered trees—sheoak, eucalyptus, and wattle—mostly of limited extent, rise from the 


plains hike islands. 
' 


(v.) Northern Territory. In Central and Northern Australia there is little forest, 
4 until the hills where the waters of the northern river system take their rise are encoun- 
tered. On the plains to the north of the McDonnell Ranges there is a thin clothing of 
mulga scrub, with gum trees marking the water-courses. Occasionally patches 
of heavier gum forests are met with. Stirlirig Creek is lined with the bean tree. 
The mulga scrub thickens, and with stunted and mallee gums furnishes a uniform 
vegetation as far north as Powell’s Creek. Here, with red gums still lining the 
water-courses and flooded gums on the flats, the vegetation becomes more varied. On 
the ranges pines, fig trees, and orange trees (Capparis) occur. Heavy timber clothes the 
uplands about the Roper River, and the tableland which stretches across the territory 
ab a distance from the coast of from 30 to 100 miles bears large paperbark trees, Leich- 
hardt pines, and palms. On the higher steppes there is also abundance of bloodwood 
and other varieties of eucalyptus, besides other kinds of. trees. Many prominent fibre 
plants are native to the territory. 


(vi.) Western Australia. The coastal timber belt runs along the western shore 
from the Murchison River to the Leeuwin, and along the southern shore from that point 
to beyond Albany, clothing with trees the Victoria, Herschel, Darling, and Stirling 
Ranges.: Pre-eminent among the trees of this State for strength and durability are the 
jarrah and karri. A great belt of the former stretches eastward of the Darling Range to 
upwards of 100 miles in breadth, with a length of 350 miles. Between this region and 
the coast are two well-marked belts of tuart and red gum. In the extreme south-west 
of the State the main karri belt stretches from Augusta to Albany. Hastward of the 
jarrah belt a strip of white gum encloses a narrow belt of York gum, its southern 
extremity almost reaching the coast, while its northern limit extends even beyond that 
of the jarrah tract. Still further east the forest thins, a poorer growth of white gum 
giving place to brushes, scrub, and dwarf trees. Along the shores of the Great Australian 
Bight there are stunted eucalypis, with casuarinas and wattle. In the north-west, on 
the King Leopold and St. George’s Ranges, there are forest areas, but from Dampier 
Land to below Shark Bay there 4s no coastal forest, and in many cases the stunted bush 
and scrub lands infringe on the sea-coast. 


, 
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(vii.) Tasmania. The Tasmanian forest consists chiefly of eucalypts, widely dis- 
tributed over the island ; and of conifers, such as the Huon, the King William, and the 
celery-top pines, flourishing in the western and southern parts. The principal hard- 
woods of the eucalypt family are the blue gum, stringy bark, peppermint, and silvertop 
iron-bark, while among woods of fine grain are the blackwood, beech or myrtle, sassafras, 
native cherry, and sheoak. Black and silver wattles also flourish in various parts of 
Tasmania, 


- 


3. Distribution of Timber in the Commonwealth Generally.—The more conspicuous 
timber regions of Australia as a whole are the eastern and southern portions, including 
Tasmania, and, again, the south-western portion northwards and eastwards from Cape 
Leeuwin. In regard to distribution, on the eastern side of the continent the largest 
timber is found on the crests and coastal slopes of the mountain ranges, but in the 
south-west, in addition to the vegetation between mountains and sea, a large area of 
forest stretches inland from the coastal ranges. The hills encircling Adelaide and Yorke 
and Byre Peninsulas also bear good forest. The Kimberley district is timbered, and in 
the Northern Territory and round the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria there are consider- 
able forest areas. But the coastal regions of West and North-west Australia, except in 
the case of the districts named, and the shores of the Great Australian Bight and Hn- 
counter Bay, are devoid alike of mountains and forests. The interior of the continent 
is thinly timbered, or almost destitute of vegetation, an occasional limited area of forest, 
generally in connection with mountain systems (though these themselves are scarce), 
acting ag a relief in the landscape, which but for these presents to the eye all the features 
of a dreary and arid waste. 


§ 2, Forestry, 


1. Objects.—Hconomic forestry, aiming at the conservation of forestal wealth by 
safeguarding forests against inconsiderate destruction, and by the suitable re-afforestation 
of denuded areas, is essential to the preservation of industries dependent upon an 
adequate supply of timber, and to the perpetuation of a necessary form of national 
wealth. Though in Australia large areas of virgin forests still remain, the inroads made 
by timber-getters, by agriculturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas 
by “ringbarking”—are considerable; and it is not unlikely that climatological changes 
are caused thereby. It is asserted that variations in climate, and alternating periods of 
drought and flood, desiccation and erosion of soil, with loss or diminution of fertility, 
have resulted from forest denudation in countries bordering the Mediterranean. In 
many of the States of America diminished rainfall is said to have followed the destruc- 
tion of large forest areas, and in Mauritius, clearing the hills of timber destroyed the even 
distribution of rainfall, causing floods, and soil denudation. On the other hand bene- — 
ficial consequences appear to have followed on the planting of trees on denuded 
lands, or along eroding coasts, and it is obvious that a forest covering tends to bene- 
ficially regulate the effects of rainfall. 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of the Commonwealth has demon- 
strated that the Australian climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of 
the most valuable and beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Forestry Departments.—Kiach State of the Commonwealth, excepting Tasmania, 
has organised a separate forestry department or branch of service specially charged with 
forestal matters. Forest improvement work is carried on, areas of young forest being 
cleaned up by the felling and removal of stunted, diseased amd suppressed growth, the 
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burning of debris and the making of fire breaks. Provision is made for effective patrols 
in forest districts, to check the ravages caused by fires, often, it is believed, caused 
through carelessness. The following table gives a comparative indication of the attention 
paid to the subject, the particulars being those for 1910:— 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1910. 


Particulars, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. | West. Aus.|Tas, 


; c é Director | Conservator} Director | Conservator | Insp.-Gen.| * 
Designation of officer in charge of Forests} of Forests |ofForests| of Forests | of Forests. 
Salaries of persons engaged in 

administration and control £} 2,602 2,785t 7.038t 746 | 782 260 
Salaries of technical experts, : | | 


forest rangers, etc. £| 12,6821 14,540 | 1,203 ' 2,800 \| § 
Incidental expenses ne £| 10,448 550 962 398 | 988 
No. of persons forming office staff 14 13 4 6 5 z 
No, of persons forming field staff 66 67 5 26 14 ¥ 


* Administered by Lands Department, + Including aiiowances. ¢ Including proportion of 
salaries of Land Commissioners and Crown Land Rangers. § Not available. 


The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry Departments from 1906-7 to 
1910-11 are given below :— 


REVENUE OF STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales ... Seid ...|. 650,397 | 56,048 | 57,598 | 66,030 87,618 
Victoria ... Aas ee --.| 24,971 | 29,013.) 40,678 | 87,992 43,886 
Queensland os oe ...| 14,560*| 22,236 | 27,880 | 35,200 39,645 
South Austraha ... re Se: 2,981 3,474 3,416 3,089 3,756 
Western Australia ... an ...| 22,783 | 23,500 | 29,484 | 31,549 23,985 
Tasmania ae sie sisi 4,220 3,841 3,871 3,840 4,366 
Commonwealth ... Ron .-.| 119,912 |138,112 | 162,922 |177,700 | 208,256 


*¥For calendar year ended previous 3lst December. 


EXPENDITURE ON STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ... 8 ...| 20,259 | 19,545 | 20,169 | 24,510) 26,695 
Victoria ... ie: at: ..-| 21,108 | 18,754 | 27,066 | 27,230 | 46,448 
Queensland ee ae .-| 6,700 | 6,940 | 4,652] 5,000 8,000 
South Australia... a ..| 6,801 |- 7,542 | 10,171 | 16,411 | 20,968 
Western Australia ... als ae 6,270 6,271 8,755 | 10,110 8,572 
Tasmania wats as one 426 424 1,492 260 240 
Commonwealth ... Me ...| 61,564 | 59,476 | 72,805 | 83,521 | 110,923 
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3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations. — The growing recognition of the 
necessity for systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in most of the States of a 
number of sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. 


(i.) New South Wales. In this State a small forest nursery is maintained at Gos- 
ford, between Sydney and Newcastle, from which young trees are widely distributed 
throughout the State, the bulk being issued to municipal councils and farmers, and for 
planting in parks, town reserves, hospital grounds, and cemeteries. Large sums have 
been distributed by the State in improvement fellings and the thinning out of young 
timber, principally in the Bogan, Narrandera, and Murray River districts. Over a 
quarter of a million acres of pine forest and red gum have been so treated. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria there are three forest nurseries, situated at Macedon, 


Creswick, and Frankston. At Macedon the arboretum contains many fine specimens ' 


of the conifers and deciduous trees of Europe, America and Asia. While the bulk 
of the yields are retained for the State plantations, there are considerable distributions 
for public parks and recreation reserves, ‘‘arbor-day” planting of streets and roads, 
municipal councils and water trusts, mechanics’ institutes and libraries, cemeteries, 
State Schools and other institutions, and farmers and private persons, the applications 
of those in dry districts receiving first consideration. 


Among the principal native hardwoods raised and distributed are blue gum, sugar 
gum, and tallowwood, with some jarrah for the plantations; among conifers, the 
Monterey, Corsican, Black Austrian, Canary Island, Maritime, and Aleppo pines, the 
blue pine of India, the American white and yellow pines, with several spruces; and 


among other exotics, peppers, Indian cedars, oaks, elms, planes, silver poplars, syeamores, * 


‘and chestnuts. Great success has attended the establishment of a new nursery for 
conifers at Creswick. 


The principal forest plantation is along the lower slopes of the You Yangs, near 
Geelong, where about 1000 acres have been enclosed and planted with eucalyptus and 
conifers. Good results have attended the cultivation of the broad leaf and feather leaf 
watitles. 


At another plantation, viz., at Sawpit Gully, among the foothills of the Dividing 
Range, near Creswick, conifers are chiefly grown. Minor plantations of blue gum and 
sugar gum are established at Havelock and Majorca, near Maryborough ; and at Mount 
Macedon, the principal species of oak, elm, ash, plane, syeamore, pine, spruce, eucalyptus, 
and willows are planted. During 1909 additional planting of conifers was carried out at 
Creswick, Frankston, and Warrnambool, and a large area was sown with tan-yielding 
wattles at You Yangs. 


The principal work in forest reserves and plantations is improvement thinning and 
felling; planting, fencing, and construction of dams. The planted area of some of the 
older plantations has been enlarged. 


. Officers of the Lands and Forest Departments have made joint inspections of por- 
tions of reserved forests, to discover what areas, suitable for settlement, can be excised 
from the forest and made available. Asa result, the forests will suffer a further loss of 
20,000 acres. The officers have also recommended the addition of large areas to the 
State reserves. 


Recent legislation makes provision for the stricter control of grazing in forests, and 
for more efficient protection from fire. 


(iii.) Queensland. In Queensland there is a forest plantation of 500 acres. The 


questions of replanting and further reservation have lately been attracting attention, and 


the prominence given to them will probably greatly influence forest policy. 
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(iv.) South Australia. Yn this State there are several plantations, the most import- 
ant being at Bundaléer (7337 acres) and Wirrabarra (3633 acres), situated some 150 and 
190 miles respectively to the north of Adelaide in the direction of Spencer Gulf. The 
total area of the enclosures for planting and natural regeneration of the indigenous 
timber was, on 30th June, 1910, 14,898 acres. Of the reserved area, about one-fifth only, 
it is said, ever bore timber of commercial value, the remainder haying been covered for 
the most part with stunted vegetation. Owing to the absence of high mountain ranges 
and dryness of the climate, the forests are not dense. Special attention has been given 
in South Australia to sylviculture, and great success has been achieved in clothing areas 
of treeless plain and hillslope with belts of young trees, such as blue, sugar and red gum, 
and white ironbark. In some parts the Tasmanian blue gum (ZH. globulus) flourishes, 
but great success has also been attained with the sugar gum (H. corynocalyz), a tree in- 
digenous to the State itself. It is found chiefly in the Flinders Range, and used for rail- 
way sleepers, telegraph poles, coachbuilding, and in wharf and jetty construction. Two 
other eucalypts found in South Australia, the white ironbark (H. leucoxylon), known 
locally ag “blue gum,” and the grey box (#. hemiphloia) furnish strong, tough, and 
durable timber, inlocked in grain and suitable for the same purposes as sugar gum. The 
common flooded variety of red gum, which has a fairly wide distribution, being found 
on clay flats and along streams and water-courses, has also been grown in the plantations, 
but not with the same success as sugar gum. Among conifers which have been grown 
with fair success are the Monterey, the Maritime, Aleppo, and Stone pines. The 
Monterey pine (P. imsignis) outstrips all other trees in growth, and its timber, though 
softer than other first-class pines, has been utilised for deal tables, packing cases, picket 
fencing, shelving, and generally for purposes where common deal is useful. The Mari- 
time, Aleppo, and Stone pines are naturally of slower growth. In Hurope they furnish 
useful timber, but in these plantations have not yet reached an age suitable for utilisa- 
tion. The upright poplar (P. fastigiata) growing well over a large area, serves for pack- 
ing cases, flooring boards, ete. The locally-grown American ash (Fraxinus americana) 
has been used in coachbuilding work, and compares well in quality with the imported 
American ash. The area suitable for its cultivation in South Australia is, however, very 
limited, as it requires favourable conditions of soil and climate. 


During the last twenty-eight years the Forest Department has issued very large 
numbers of young plants to the public free of charge, for wind breaks, avenues, and for 
the shelter of homesteads and buildings generally, over seven million trees having been 
so distributed. Formerly, bounties were paid under the Forest Act for the encourage- 
ment of private planting of timber trees. : 


A substantial increase in the amounts voted for recent years has enabled great progress 
to be made in planting forest reserves, and a much. larger area is now planted than has 
been the case for many years past. It is anticipated that on completion of the planting 
season nearly a thousand acres will have been planted. Plans have been prepared for 
re-afforestation by natural regeneration of a large area in the Penola State forest, under 
a thorough system of fire protection. 


(v.) Western Australia. A State sylvicultural nursery is established at Drake’s 
Brook, on the south-western railway, the site chosen being a ti-tree swamp, exotic trees 
of temperate climates being raised. The planting of the Monterey, Maritime, Aleppo, 
and Ganary Island pines, the blue pine of the Himalayas (P. excelsa), the Indian cedar, 
Lawson’s cypress, several kinds of poplar, the Virginian catalpa, white cedar, and 
American ash has been successful. A large number of pepper trees and sugar gums were 
raised, chiefly for shade purposes. The trees are sold or given away to settlers, being 
distributed chiefly in the goldfields region and other districts with little natural forest. 


There are also two forest plantations where conifers, acacias, and sandalwood are 
cultivated, the trees making very healthy growth. 
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(vi.) Tasmania. There are at present only two small experimental plantations. In 


the State nursery a considerable area is being planted with softwoods. 


Particulars regarding nurseries and plantations in 1910 are given hereunder :— 


SYLVICULTURAL NURSERIES AND PLANTATIONS, 1910. 


vr : 1 South | Western | Tas- 
Particulars. tie ad Victoria.Q'and.| 4 ystralia,|Australia,| mania. 


Expenditure on plantations and| ° 
upkeep of sylvicultural nurseries | £964 | £14,367 | nil | £18,621 | £2900 | £200 


No, of persons engaged in nurseries} 11 Vor wZ2O nil 20 4 2 
No. of sylvicultural nurseries a 1 | 3 nil 7 1 af 
Area of sylvicultural nurseries... 85 ac. 54ac.| nil 7 ac, 17 ac. | 1$ ac. 
No. of forest plantations Boe 3 10 1 107 2 
Area of forest plantations . | 180ac. |15570ac. |500 ac.| 9684 ac.| 300 ac.| 2 ac. 
Extent of public distribution of trees | 

or number of trees issued ... | 89,000; 27,000 “4 300,000 | 82,000 | 1000 


| 


* There are no forest nurseries issuing trees in Queensland, but a small number of economic 
and ornamental trees are issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


4. A Forestry School.—A suitable building, with adequate grounds, has been estab- 
lished at Creswick, in Victoria, as a School of Forestry. The site is near the State 
plantation and nursery. General class-teaching is given at the school, but the principal 
aim of the Forest Department is to keep practical work in the foreground. The 
principal class subjects, in addition to theoretical forestry, are botany, geology,. 
physics, and land surveying, while in outside work trainees will have regular teaching 
and experience in the preparation of seed-beds, seed-sowing, propagation, planting 
out, pruning, the general care and improvement of plantations and natural forests, 
and the employment of timber to the best advantage. The desire is to catch the pros- 
' pective forester young and give him a thorough training in all branches of the work. 
Facilivies are also afforded to members of the present forests staff to qualify in special 
subjects by attending winter classes. The school was opened early in 1911. 

In September, 1910, an Instructor of Forestry was appointed by the South Aus- 
tralian Government, to assist the Conservator in forest inspection, and particularly to. 
conduct a course in forestry at the Adelaide School of Mines. 


$3. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


The uses of the more important of Australian timbers are many and various. Four 
varieties of ironbark, viz., white or grey (H. paniculata), narrow-leaved: (E. crebra), 
broad-leaved (H. siderophloia), and red (H. sideroxylon) are largely used for public works,, 
preference being given to the white and narrow-leaved varieties. These timbers are used 
extensively in the building of bridges and culverts, for railway sleepers and fencing posts,, 
and for framing, naves, spokes, poles and shafts in carriage and waggon building. Iron- 
bark beams are of great strength, hence it is largely employed for girders and joists of 
upper floors, especially in stores for heavy goods.1 Another red ironbark (H. leucovylon), 
heavy, dense, and strong, is greatly valued for bridge beams and piles. Tallowwood (EZ. 
microcorys) is strong, heavy, very durable, not easily split, and turns and planes well. It 


\ 
1. Ironbark girders do not burn rapidly and often stand a fire when iron girders yield through 
the effect of the heat. 
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is used for bridge-decking, house-fiooring (being peculiarly suitable for ballrooms), 
girders, piles, and fencing posts, and especially for paving blocks, giving even and regular 
wear under heavy traffic. Hiven better in this latter regard is blackbutt (HZ. pilularis), 
a fine hardwood for house and ship building, as well as street pavimg. Grey gum (Z. 
propingua), makes excellent railway sleepers, and is used for felloes and spokes in coach 
building. It makes very durable fencing posts, and is also sometimes split for shingles. 
Murray red gum (#. rostrata), the common river gum of all the eastern States, is one of 
the best hardwoods for use in contact with the ground, being largely used for poles, house 
foundations, wood paving, and railway sleepers. It is also extensively cut for mining 
shafts and public and municipal works. The forest variety of red gum (H. tereticornis) 
serves the same purpose as the river red gum. White mahogany (H. acmenoides) is used 
for posts, poles, girders, and similar classes of work, being an exceedingly durable timber. 
Red mahogany (H. resinifera) is largely employed for general building work, street 
paving, fencing, and weatherboards, It is very durable and hardens greatly with age. 
Grey box (H. hemiphloia) is very durable in contact with the ground, and is hence used 
for railway sleepers (lasting from thirty to thirty-five years in the track), telegraph poles, 
mine props, fence posts, piles, girders, and for heavy framing and naves, wheel cogs, 
shafts, dray poles, spokes, etc. Bairnsdale grey box (H. bosistoana) serves similar pur- 
poses. Brush box (Lristania conferta), another hard and durable wood, is used for 
tram rails, bullock yokes, tool handles, planes, etc. Sydney blue gum (H.saligna) is 
greatly valued by shipwrights and wheelwrights, and furnishes ships’ planks, felloes of 
wheels, etc. It is also used for buildings, and makes very durable paving blocks. Woolly- 
butt (HZ. longifolia) is used for house building, fencing, felloes, spokes, and wheelwrights’ 
work generally. Being durable in contact with the ground, and resistant to heavy traffic, 
it is also used for street paving. Spotted gum (H. maculata) is one of the best hard- 
woods for bending, even when cold, and is therefore specially valuable in wheelwrights’ 
and coachbuilders’ work for poles, shafts, crosspieces, naves, and spokes; also for framing 
and house building, tram rails, ship planking, decking of bridges, and wood paving. 
Turpentine (Syncarpia lawrifolia) is of great durability in the ground or under water, 
being used for piles or jetties, wharves, bridges, pillars and girders of buildings, wood 
paving, and hewn posts and rails. Yellow stringy-bark (H. muwelleriana) is chiefly used 
for jetty and pier work, and for fencing posts. Blue gum (H. globulus) is a valuable 
timber with straight, symmetrical bole, used for upper timbers and decking in jetty and 
bridge work, bridge piles, shafts, felloes, spokes and frame work of vehicles, and in general 
building and construction. Spotted gum (ZH. goniocalyx) furnishes a hard, heavy, and 
durable timber, similar in appearance to blue gum, and serving the same purposes. 
Yellow box (H. melliodora) bears a large quantity of blossom, and hence is a favourite 
tree with beekeepers. Its timber is used for piles and posts, squared beams, and stringers 
for bridges. Messmate (EZ. obliqua) is largely sawn by mills for weatherboards, studs, 
rafters, joists, etc., and is also used for railway sleepers and fencing posts. Stringy-barks 
(E£. macrorrhyncha, E. capitellata, EZ. piperita) are sawn by mills into ordinary building 
timber, and split by settlers into posts and rails and rough building material. Mountain 
ash (H. amygdalinaregnans) is sawn into building material, and is also split into palings, 
shingles, rails, and mining laths. Silvertop (H. sieberiana seu virgata)—called also 
Gippsland mountain ash, green top, and white ironbark—is used for ordinary building 
purposes, and for fencing rails and rough construction. Sugar gum (EZ. corynocalyzx) is 
held in high repute on account of its toughness and durability, and is chiefly used for 
railway sleepers, telegraph poles, coach building, and in wharf and jetty construction. 
White or manna gum (E. viminalis) is not a good weather timber, but is suitable for 
interior construction, such as house frames and floors. 


The pre-eminent timber trees of the West are jarrah (Z. marginata) and karri 
(EZ. dwersicolor). Jarrah is in great request for piles in jetty and bridge construction, 
and for railway sleepers and street paving. It also furnishes a favourite material for 
boat-building, fencing, and rough furniture, and makes excellent charcoal. Karri is 
heavy, dense, elastic, and tough, not so easily wrought as jarrah, and is used for bridge- 
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decking, flooring, planking, spokes, felloes, shafts, and street paving. Tuart (EH. gom-— 
phocephala) is exceedingly strong and tough, suitable for the framework of railway 


waggons, bridge supports, buffers, keelsons, shafts, wheelwrights’ work, and generally 
for all purposes where great strength and hardness are necessary. The red gum (ZH. 
calophylla) is a fine shade tree, and is valued for the shelter it affords to cattle and sheep. 
Its timber, however, is not held in much esteem; but in short lengths it is employed 
for wheelwrights’ work and agricultural implements: Its gum or kino has medicinal 
properties, and is also used locally for tanning hides. Wandoo (H. redwnca) is used for 
fencing, wheelwrights’ work, and railway buffers and sleepers, The blackbutt (H. patens), 
York gum (H. loxophleba), and yate (EZ. cornuta) of the West are largely used for fencing, 
building, and rough construction. 


The Moreton Bay or hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghami) is used for interior work 
(flooring, ceiling, and lining boards) and for packing cases and butter boxes. Brown 
pine (Podocarpus elata) is also used for interior work, and for bridge, jetty, and pier 
piles. Cypress pine (Callitris), including red or black pine (C. calcarata) ; Murray pine 
(C. verrucosa), Port Macquarie pine (CG. macleayana), and the Richmond River cypress 
pine (C. columellaris) are used for buildings liable to attacks of white ants, being strongly 
resistant to these pests. Cypress pine is also suitable for bridge decking and makes good 
fuel. Red cedar (Cedrela australis) furnishes timber of great beauty; it is easily worked 
and very durable, and is used for-furniture and cabinet-making, doors, panelling, and 
interior fittings generally. Rosewood (Dysorylon frasertanum) is easily wrought, and is 
used for furniture, turnery, carving, cabinet work, mouldings, planes, window joints, 
house fittings, and wine casks. Red bean (Dysoxylon mueliecri) has a finely-figured grain 
and is an excellent furniture wood. White beech (Glemina leichhardtit) is durable and 
easily worked, and is in great request for decks of vessels, furniture, picture frames, 
carving, flooring, house-fittings, vats, casks, and general coopers’ work. Silky oak 
(Grevillea robusta and Orites excelsa) is also in request for coopers’ work, and makes 
handsome furniture and wainscoting. The silky oak has also been used for butter kegs, 
buckets, churns, etc., and makes good butter boxes for the local markets. Black bean 
(Castanospermum australe), or Moreton Bay chestnut, is used for furniture, cabinet- 
making, and gun stocks. Tulip-wood (Harpullia pendula) is highly esteemed for 
cabinet-work, being used for door panels, dadoes, and billiard tables. Ooachwood (Cera- 
topetalum apetalum) is suitable for boat-building, cabinet work, and coach-building. 
Kauri pine (Agathis palmerstoni) gives a light, strong, and durable timber, and is used 
for general building and construction, wainscoting, furniture and joinery, railway 
carriages, and ship-decking. Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) is very strong and 
durable, diminishing, however, greatly in weight in seasoning, though shrinking very 
little in volume. Figured blackwood is a beautiful timber: it is used for furniture, such 
as billiard tables, chairs, secretaires, casings of pianofortes and organs, and general 
cabinet work; dadoes, panelling of railway carriages, boat-building, picture frames, 


wheel naves, gun stocks, walking sticks, and a great variety of useful and ornamental, 


purposes ; it is also split into staves for wine and tallow casks. Hvergreen beech (Fagus 
cunningham) yields also a handsome timber, used for furniture, sashes and doors, light 
joinery, wood-carving, picture frames, and cog-wheels. Huon pine furnishes a fine, 
strong, and light timber; it is almost indestructible in water, and hence is largely used 
for boat planking ; its beautiful grain brings it into request for furniture, panelling, and 
wainscoting. The King William variety is very tough, being used for racing sculls; ib 
is also a favourite timber in joiners’ work. Celery-top pine is strong and heavy, suitable 
for furniture, flooring, house frames, coopers’ work, and masts, Other Australian brush 
timbers of minor importance are sassafras (Atherosperma moschata), used for saddle- 
trees and boot lasts; and satin box, sycamore, olive, and pencil-wood, giving woods of 
beautiful grain for parquetry, veneers, carving, and picture frames. The sandalwood of 
Western Australia (Santalwm cygnorum) is a very valuable forest product, and has 
been exported in varying amounts during the last fifty years. 


1S As aids in the development of Commonwealth industries, the; Government is 


i 


experimenting with Australian woods for rifle stocks, telephone switch boards, ete. 
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It has also made available a sum of money for the seasoning and storing of Australian 
timber. It is intended to establish seasoning depéts at the Federal Capital, and also at the 
principal centres in the various States, whence contractors will be able to obtain timber at 
scheduled rates. Other timber seasoning works have been established by private enterprise. 


§ 4. Forestal Industries and Production. 


1. Timber.—The returns for quantity and value of timber cut and sawn, as given 
by the States Forestry Departments, are at present very incomplete. Owing to this fact 
the figures given hereunder are, in some cases, necessarily merely estimates. 


QUANTITY OF LOCAL TIMBER SAWN OR HEWN IN EACH STATE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. 

New South woe nde a4 -.-| 119,337,000 | 122,998,000 | 123,152,000 | 134,070,000 | 138,845,000 
Victoria ... 2 nA Se ...| 51,103,000 | 55,873,000 |} 54,602,000 | 50,000,000 | 51,000,000 
Queensland sh re ont ..-| 82,801,846 | 91,752,000 | 100,760,000 | 108,391,000 | 116,438,000 
South Australia ... Sas ae “ee 130,763 143,000 436,000 240,500 210,000 
Western ee a oe =H -..| 186,294,697 | 110,395,000 | 165,766,000 | 171,825,000 | 133,631,000 
Tasmania.. de ai ...| 39,498,697 | 35,228,000 | 44,335,000 | 45,035,000 | 54,933,000 
Commonwealth nt ee -.-| 429,166,003 | 416,389,000 | 489,051,000 | 509,561,500) 495,057,000 


The only States for which annual returns are furnished of the value of locally sawn or 
hewn timber are South Australia and Tasmania. The values returned for South Australia 
for the years 1906 to 1910 are respectively, £230; £815; £1084; £411; and £330.* For Tas- 
mania the values for the years 1906 to 1910 are respectively, £75,817; £110,689 ; £93,762 ; 
£138,492; and £194,106. The estimate for New South Wales, 1901 to 1906, is 
£4,050,000 ; for 1907, £1,440,000 ; for 1908, £763,241 ; for 1909, £801,456 ; and for 1910, 
£891,111. For Victoria, the output of timber, from forest sawmills only, was £153,309 
in 1906 ; £181,590 in 1907; £177,460 in 1908; £189,130 in 1909; and £248,315 in 1910. 
The output of Western Australian sawmills was valued at £5,268,235 for the years 
1901 to 1907; £763,241 in 1908; £1,105,108 in 1909; and £681,213 in 1910. For 
Queensland the value for 1908 was £665,350 ; for 1909, £736,578; and for 1910, £858,741. 


9. Forest Produce.—Hstimates have been made of the total value of forest produc- 
tion, but these must be regarded as mere approximations. Many of the items are very 
difficult, and some impossible, to obtain. Large returns are credited to firewood, but these 
have been omitted altogether, since estimates are subject to a wide range of uncertainty. 


‘The Forestry Department of New South Wales estimates that the production in the 
seven years 1901-7 averaged at least £685,000 per annum. For Victoria the Government 
Statist gives the following figures:—1906, £217,569; 1907, £244,170; 1908, £234,154 ; 
1909, £255,650 ; 1910, £226,080. This is exclusive of hewn timber. No figures on a 
similar basis are available for Queensland. The estimates for South Australia for 1906 to 
1910 are £610; £440; £1086; £1628; and £1450. Western Australia averaged for 
the seven years 1901-7, £984,264. Tasmania supplies the following estimates for the 
years 1901 to 1906, viz., £152,102, £83,948, £114,227, £119,477, £94,987, and £126,514. 


* It is, of course, evident that the value of production was much greater than this. 
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FORESTAL INDUSTRIES—OVERSEA TRADE. 


§ 5. Oversea Trade, 


1. Imports.—The timber imports are shewn according to countries of origin in the 
table below. Previously these figures were tabulated according to countries whence 
imported, and were so published in earlier issues of the Year Book. They are now 
presented in the improved form. 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED TIMBER, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1910. 


Quantity.* Value 
Country of Origin. 
1907 1908. 1909. 1910. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 
sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 45,554 11,853 14,003 12,012 553 334 298 409 
New Zealand : 17,810 32,704 oth 2,304 111 432, eth 30 
Other British Poss. . 5,333 “ys 49,598 39,489 32 tee 602 633 
Norway é ...| 52,377,370 | 35,655,292 | 41,759,024 | 48,465,404 || 303,173 | 228,322 | 258,061 | 338,924 
Sweden ass 7,122,102 | 7,623,737 | 12,104,559 | 13,648,238 48,056 | 50,356} 84,752 | 100,968 
United States wid 1,710,306 1,661,590 | 1,361,253) 1,747,748 19,950 | 20,079} 15,985} 21,510 
Other For. Countries| 1,153,309 220,821 541,804 231,960 4,730 | 2,000 4,757 | 4,280 
Total .| 62,431,784] 45,205,997 | 55,830,241 | 64,147,155 || 376,605 | 301,523 | 364,455 | 466,754 
* Quantities are not included in classes not measured in super. feet. 
IMPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS, COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1910. 
+ Quantity.* Value 
Country of Origin. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. £ £ £ 
United ipsdom): 102,245 40,848 54,075 65,420 1,424 750 902 738 
Canada 7,933,877 | 8,612,606 | 16,999,515 | 15,585,078 32,004 36,020] 74,133] 68,308 
India os 825,425 343,674 77,674 483,635 16,900 11,085 2,613| 13,604 
New Zealand ...{ 69,112,328 | 82,034,209 | 69,959,470 | 70,604,559 || 395,043) 498,087 | 458,456| 416,630 
Straits Settlem’ts 147,757 135,871 231,925 295,525 736 745 1.254 1,799 
Other British Poss. 2,816 62,858 111,592 75,033 44 1,447 1,086 
Japan 12,290,109 |} 9,199,839] 6,990,717} 7,188,554 33,966 34,429} 28,590} 29,127 
Java 5387 805,284 479,055 64,459 11 12,999 1,959 1,244 
Norway 2,298,711 | 5,007,451} 3,894,852) 6,104,204 13,957 31,997 26, 228 | 43,065 
Russia 1,346,590 | 8,851,925 | 6,597,627 | 14,878,825 10,364 51,045} 37,147] 83,408 
Sweden ... ...| 6,268,170 | 4,229,960 | 4,741,846} 6,506 762 39,269 29,693 44,187 44,378 
United States —_.../119,498,696 |147,463,309 |101,434,431 156,219,083 . 631,293 | 754,780} 531,116] 835,614 
Other For. C’ntries| 208,767 "959, 727 233,204 653,617 ||: = 1,154 2,508 2,020 3,354 
Total... -./220,031,028 |267,047,561 |211,805,083 |278,674,754 || 1,176,165 |1,465,585 |1,209,691 |1,542,178 


* Quantities are not included in classes not measured in super. feet. 


2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed (sawn) timber exported from 


1906 to 1910 is given below, the countries of destination being also shewn. 


The year 1907 shewed considerable decrease in comparison with previous years, 
both in quantity and value, but the export was again heavy in subsequent years. 
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EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER (SAWN), COMMONWEALTH 
1906 to 1910. 


Quantity.* Value 
Country to which 
Exported. | 
1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. 1910 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910 
1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Sup. ft.| Sup. ft.| Sup. ft.) Sup. ft.| Sup. ft. £ £ £ £ & 
United Kingdom...| 25,561] 14,156} 20,760} 21,689) 10,879 || 167,081 | 88,010 | 139,223 | 151,724| 77,003 
Canada ... 568 368 1,314 492 610 5,566 4,240} 13,143 5,267 7,038 
S. African Union 6,282 |; 6,503} 1,204 3,768 | 11,687 || 35,211| 36,693) 7,234] 24,712) 80,293 
Ceylon 25 21 3 2,235 303 213 211 | 23) 14,864 1,833 
Fiji 1,713 1,899 1,523 1,305 1,994 |} 11,159} 12,144| 10,783 7,950 | 13,392 
India 63,249 | 40,304] 39,995] 55,357 | 44,852 || 384,463 | 266,801 | 276,821 | 364,430 | 300,411 
Mauritius 82 6 241 8 525 5,128 66 1,606 ve 355 
New Zealand 17,705 | 22,212) 36,664} 25,424 | 20,766 || 120,480 | 151 1985 | 248,636 | 172,705 | 147,314 
Ocean Island 574 705 974 416 268 3.935 5,579 | 7,914) 3,296] 1,605 
Papua... 142 94 ay 160 357 1,260 899 1,146 1,366 3,497 
Straits Settlem’ nts 1,047 954 1,838 601 52 5,849 1,909 9,943 | 3,877 320 
Other British Pos. 5 506 4,743 4,022 2,643 | 38 2,777 | 30,282} 29,702] 19,651 
Argentine <a 2,948 1,142 1,590 1,134 3,007 || 19,652 7,618 | 10,594 7,499 | 19,797 
Belgium ... 509} 1,286] 2,515) 1,820| 3,535 3,913 | 7,659} 19,618] 12,154] 24,870 
China ...| 12,335 2,845 2,373 7,263 409 || 81,673] 19,397} 12,370} 26,595 2,698 
Egypt cen ee 20 91 7,831 | 10,176} 15,708 136 635 | 52,207 | 62,096 | 104,600 
Germany : 3,985 | 2,199] 4,616) 2,027} 1,944)|| 32,716| 19,824 | 37,354) 17,987] 18,555 
Japan = 403 527 333 73 26 2,695 5,329 2,889 484 317 
Kaiser Wilhelm L. 30 65 26 75 43 195 475 199 556 333, 
Marshall Islands.. 503 562 460 162 229 3,418 4,177 3,770} 1,325 1,643 
Netherlands 1,175 869 245 35 axa 5,745 2,854 1,660 256 ay, 
Neu Pommern ... 121 170 204 oll 562 841 1,242 1,454 2,504 4,838 
New Caledonia 136 147 190 118 441 843 912 1,415 949 3,511 
Philippine Islands| 2,394] 10,589] 4,818 306 | 3,282 || 12,556| 64,426) 30,849; 3,372] 21,132 
Port’g’ese H.Africa] 3,262 825 1,296 3,539 4,720 || 18,636 5,039} 7,720) 24,230) 31,036 
South Sea ‘Islands ' 

(so described) ... 415 421 248 337 388 2,760 3,233} 2,069 2,965 3,247 
U.S. of America .. 582 799 416 659} 2,501 5,272| 7,248) 3,633} 7,703] 12,693 
Uruguay... 6,137 4,815 9,300 3,894 6,240 || 40,912 | 32,073 oe 25,963 | 41,596 
Other For. Count.| 1,776 967 334 648| 4,863 7,184| 6,669) 2,642| 5,164] 29,674 

Total .| 154,422 | 115,347 | 145,954 | 148,064 | 142,824 || 979,530 | 760,124 | 999,200 | 981,770 | 976,355 


* Quantities are not included in classes not measured in super. feet. 


QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM, THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Description. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
IMPORTS. 

Veneers Sup. feet cm abd 235,319 296,801 599,178 
Dressed ae Pe 48,209,222 | 62,431,784 | 48,104,666 57,924,923 | 65,609,803 
Undressed ... ss 200,434,075 |207,579,407 | 250,465,749/200,469,213 | 257,007,893 
Logs Debts 1,134,329 | 12,451,619 | 16,581,812] 11,335,870 21,666,861 

Palings q No. ade xe ate ie ee 
Pickets|—.:. 54 800,260} 1,106,364 1,461,726) 1,226,082 2,123,998 
Shingles oa 5 468,980 | 2,079,041 830,960} 1,270,476 690,710 
Staves—Dressed, etc. { 62,804 4,600 600 
Undressed |, } 2,845,780 | 1,470,765 | 1,610°571| 2,390'888 || 3,929,063 

Laths for blinds nb ie : i * 
© other ”” | | 25,367,993 a2 280810 eae 25,692,686 || 38,564,512 
Spokes, rims, felloes _,, ee eb 1,595,127 659,298 835,400 
Doors 3,343 975 386 4 2 

Architraves, mouldings, 

etc. .-. Lin. feet 131,830 65,581 34,175 29,725 9,045 

Other ? ky © = * 


* Quantity not available.- 


? 
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QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, ETC.—Continued. 
Description. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
rs EXPORTS. 
Veneers are a8 be AS = A 
Dressed Sup. feet 745,800 669,647 701,801 | 1,280,703 990,924 
Undressed ... Me 154,422,490 |115,347,179 |145,953,614 |148,063,541 |142,833,520 
Logs ae Ns 1,740,775 | 4,261,379 | 3,326,259 | 4,254,472) 2,195,219 
Palings ; No 656,170 730,825. |---- 826,900 718,550 608,602 
Pickets A 91,594 7,147 6,050 3,000 19,570 
Shingles... F 48,268 38,312 | 47,100 12,944 100,540 
Staves—Dressed,etc. ,, |) if ‘i 90 5,000 
8 Undressed __,, |} ( 911 ei 1,267 
Laths for blinds whl { x! a = 
other Pp AS80201, SCL TOD ieee one 7at 14,240] 677,280 
Spokes, rims, felloes_ ,, is He 4; ‘4 ait 
Doors . 1,106 1,338 * | id i 
Architraves, mouldings, 
etc. Lin. feet 56,886 50,616 46,848 90,458 94,054 
Other a ig in ieee | a f 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS. 
Veneers ye 5S 0 235,319 296,801 599,178 
Dressed Sup. feet) 47,463,422 | 61,762,137 | 47,402,865) 56,644,220} 64,618,879 
Undressed ... < 46,011,585 | 92,232,228 | 104,512,185] 52,405,672 | 114,174,373 
Logs fr is —606,446 | 8,190,240] 13,255,553) 7,081,398| 19,471,642 
Palings ae No.| —656,170 | —730,825 | —826,900! —718,550} —608,602 
Pickets  ... ri 708,666 | 1,099,217! 1,455,676] 1,223,082] 2,104,498 
Shingles... 3 490,712| 2,040,729 783,860) 1,257,532 590,170 
Staves—Dressed,etc. , ! 2 4,510 —4,400 
, Undressed |. | 2,945,789 1,470,765 |) 4 609,660| 2,390.798| 3,927,796 
Laths for blinds | | Es ‘ = 
Pe tiie i } 28,834,953 | 18,395,165 |; 99 603, 409| 95,678,446 | 37,897,282 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, oe ew 43 = ie bs 
Doors ae 4 2,237 —363 * seen : 
Architraves, mouldings, . 
etc. Lin. feet 74,944 14,965 12 925 —60,733 —85,009 
Other be * ig . I * fe 
* Quantity not available. Note. — signifies excess of exports over imports. 


VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM, THE COMMONWEALTH, 


a 


1906 to 1910. 


Description. 1906. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. 1910. 
IMPORTS. 
£9 ey £ ES) £ ~ 
Veneers... zc sh 8,289 8,778 | 14,814 
Dressed ; 311,358 | 376,605 | 324,997 | 376,732 | 478,162 
Undressed ... 948,021 |1,141,199 | 1,388,224 | 1,158,445 | 1,432,301 
Logs 5,351 | 34,966) 77,361 | 51,246] 109,877 
Palings Boe Ae S08 see Po ee 
Pickets 2,891 3,748 6,174 4,117 8,804 
Shingles By 435 2.987 913 1,873 851 
Staves—Dressed, etc. | aw (ih 173 342 145. 
» Undressed f [> 20,682 | AB S2ea gos: 19,178.| uadnes 
Laths for blinds aa { 44 83 24 
, other py 8 28802 18 te ld wieesat | 20,970. Paelaan 
Spokes, rims, felloes An ae ate 35,976 12,408 AT 297, 
Doors ; 1,373 438 ‘251 1 his 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. 676 489 156 59 29 
Other i 19,987 | 40,617 | 20,271 588 136 
Total value _.| 1,329,456 |1,632,498 |1,894,591 |1,653,820 | 2,115,380 
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VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, ETC.—Continued. 
Description. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
4 HXPORTS. 
£ 48 £ £ £& 
Veneers ae es Pp | ay hfe 
Dressed 5 6,886 6,603 7,438 12,104 11,396 
Undressed ... 979,530 760,124 999,200 981,770 | 976,355 
Logs \ o 12,662 22,475 18,611 23,690 16,768 
Palings wail 3,065 3,541 4 927 3,449 3,106 
Pickets wt 569 66 52 26 176 
Shingles es 96° 108 125 | 29 210 
Staves—Dressed, ete | { 111 1 52 
Undressed \ 17 b 68 
Laths for blinds ) ee ONS 1,179 1,136 
». Other » [) a enO86 1,106:)) 4139 20 708 
Spokes, rims, folloes . ae nde wo 6,431 5,191 8,687 
Doors 746 1,027 732 991 759 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. 467 354 258 511 623 
Other 6,405 9,129 ‘ es 
Total value = it bo ON a lt 805,133 |1,039,114 |1,028,961 |1,020,044 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS. 
Veneers has ate 8,289 8,778 14,814 
Dressed ...{| 804,472 370,002 317,559 364,628 466,766 
Undressed ... -| ——31,509 381,075 389,024 176,675 455,946 
Logs —7,311 12,491 58,750 27,556 93,109 
Palings —3,065 —3,541 —4, 227 —3,449 —3,106 
Pickets 2,322 3,682 6,122) | 4,091 8,628 
Shingles aie 339 2,879 788 1,844 641 
Staves— Dressed, etc. ! 1,062 841 93 
Undressed tee aa { 14198} 18,178 | 24,474 
Laths for blinds ) (1029 —1,096 —1,112 
nobles ; py GAA | BOe12 1h “454081 20,950), 27,689 
Spokes, rims, felloes .. tee Sei ee 29,845 7,217 8,610 
Doors i 627 —589 —481 —990 —T58 
Architraves, mouldings, ete. 209 135 —102 —452 —594 
Other 5 133532 31,488 | 20,271 588 136 
Total value 317,345 827,360 855,477 624,859 |1,095,336 
Note. SD eniies excess of exports over imports. 
The exports of sandalwood were :— 
EXPORTS OF SANDALWOOD, (906 to 1910. 
Quantity. Value 
Country to which Exported. 
1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. || 1906. | 1907 | 1908. | 1909. 0. 
} ‘ 
ewt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. | ewt. £ £ £ £ £ 
Hong Kong ..| 184,769] 140,586/158,444) 54,387)141,646]/55,970 5C,903/65,037|25,546/71,672 
Straits Settlements = 9,369} 7,284) 1,484) 12,890] 7,37& 3°72) 2,542) 584] 5,036] 3,319 
Other British Possessions... 4,364! 4,593) 14,680) 5,163) 15,223]| 1,782 1,803) 5,604) 2,358] 6,301 
China en 28,025) 31,637) 17,560) 31,649) 19,399|| 9,299 10,886) 6,238] 12,180! 7,332 
Other Foreign Countries be 478 312 iA DAs fey (8 a aN Fue 
Total .... ...|177,005/184,412/192,168|104,089/183,646)| 70,987 66,237|77,468|45,120/88,624° 
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Tanning bark is largely exported from the Commonwealth, as the following table 
shews :— 


EXPORTS OF TANNING BARK, 1906 to 1910, 


Quantity: Value. 
Country 
to which | | 
Exported. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. fi 
eRe | ’ 
ewt. | cwt- | cwt. | cwt.|cwt: £ £ SEM ew £ 
United Kingdom ..-| 46,825 | 35,808) 5,878 | 19,424 | 12,159 || 16,978 | 12,976 1,782) 8,188, 4,674 
New Zealand ...| 78,831 | 67,541 | 72,933 | 69,137 | 55,838 || 30,844 | 29,160} 31,637 | 31,414 | 25,036 
Other British Poss. ... 519 | 462; 1,655| 1,745} 1,865 218 214 793 902 860. 
Belgium po ...| 6,864 | 27,011 | 25,154 | 15,910 | 40,556 2,695 | 10,241 9,432 | 5,966 | 15,815 
France i | 1,879 424 328 206 837 676 192 167 105 319 
Germany .-.|801,219 |223,740 |142,382 |114,128 |179,119 |/110,754 | 78,352 | 53,329 | 43,063 | 70,442 y 
Other For. Countries ... 759 | 3,181 | 12,034| 5,322} 5,239 288 | 1,207 5,270 | 2,307 | 2,108 bi 
Wotal |. ...|431,896 858,167 |260,364 |225,872 |205,616 |/162,453 |132,342 | 102,410 | 91,945 |119,254 


The import of bark was very small, and the net export is little below the gross. 
export. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BARK IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM, THE. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


\ 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
QUANTITIES— , ; cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt, 
Imports ... a ead i 63 344) 38,711] 28,020] 12,648. 
Exports ... --.| 431,896 | 358,167) 260,364 | 225,872 | 295,616. 
Excess of exports over imports ---| 481,833 | 357,823) 221,653 | 197,852 | 282,968 
VALUES— £ & & & £ 
Imports ... ae seed) a 58 156) 16,289| 12,774 5,461 
Exports ... .-.| 162,453 | 182,342] 102,410 | 91,945 | 119,254 
Excess of exports over r imports ..-| 162,895 | 132,186) 86,121 | 79,171 | 118,793: 
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SECTION XI. 
FISHERIES AND PISCICULTURE. 


$1. Commercial Fisheries. 


1. Early Fishing Excursions of Malays.—Economic fisheries in Australia date 
back to a period long before the exploration of the northern and north-western shores of 
the continent by Tasman and Dampier. The Malays of Macassar, in their proas, made 
fishing excursions amongst the reefs and shoals skirting the coast, collecting and curing 
trepang or béche-de-mer, a practice continued up to the present time. They arrive 
ordinarily at the beginning of the north-west monsoon, and return to Macassar after a 
few weeks, as the south-east monsoon sets in. In addition to collecting trepang, 
the Malays barter rice, tobacco, bright coloured handkerchiefs, etc., for tortoise shell, 
pearlshell, and seed pearls collected by the aborigines. 


2. Fish Stocks.—Australasia, extending from 10° to 45° south latitude, possesses an 
abundant and varied fish fauna, which embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and 
includes destructive as well as edible species. Im rivers and lakes both indigenous and 
imported varieties thrive. The latter have been introduced and acclimatised for industrial 
and sporting purposes by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing 
areas—for some classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season 
only, or until a certain size is attaimed—is, where necessary, expressly forbidden; pro- 
claimed localities are closed against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is 
sometimes fixed. The sea-fishermen in some districts have made regulations in their own 
interests for the purpose of controlling the market supply, and these they rigorously 
observe. 


3. Economic Fisheries.—Australia’s food fishes, though abundant, have not led to 
the development of an industry of national importance, though fresh and salt water 
fisheries pay handsomely in other countries, and could no doubt do so in Australia. It 
has been authoritatively asserted that :—‘ The collection and distribution of the knowledge 
of the world’s work in fish-culture would make an acre of water more yaluable than an 
acre of land, and the toilers of the sea could reap manifold their present harvest.” This 
would involve also better arrangements for the distribution of fish than exist at present. 
Official reports state that the possession of scientific knowledge by the fishermen would 
greatly benefit the industry. 

ra 


4. Lake and River Fishing.—Lake and river fishing take even lower industrial rank 
than marine fishing, though local catches furnish on the aggregate a not inconsiderable 
amount of food supply. 


5. Distribution of Supplies.— Present methods of* distribution impose serious 
difficulties on the development of fishing generally, since there is a wide divergence 
between the price paid by the consumer and the retufn received by the producer. 
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State Governments are interesting themselves in the direction of more economic distri- 
bution, while municipal oversight has been undertaken in Sydney and is proposed in other 
capitals. It is anticipated that an efficient system of fish supply to private customers 
will soon be established in the chief centres of population, where good markets are 
assured for regular deliveries of fresh fish. 


6. Oyster Fisheries. — Natural oyster beds, whose ample product is of excellent 
quality, exist on the foreshores in the shallow waters of inlets and estuaries in several 
parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural crop, and by judicious transplanting, the 
oyster output has been very materially augmented, and it is believed that there is a great 
future for the industry, The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, 
lengths of foreshore being taken up and profitably exploited. In New South Wales par- 
ticularly, the industry has developed recently, and satisfactory experiments have been 
successfully conducted in Victoria. In Queensland, the methodical cultivation of the 
beds has proved of great benefit to cultivators, besides improving the class of oyster 
marketed. 


7. Pearl-shelling.—Pearl-shelling is carried on in the tropical districts of Queens- 
land, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. The pearl oyster inhabits the 
northern and western coasts from Cape York to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 
2000 miles. Along the north coast the pearls taken are small, and their aggregate value 
inconsiderable; but the shells are marketed in considerable quantities, the industry 
giving directly and indirectly employment to a large number of people, mostly Japanese, 
Chinese, and Malays. The Shark Bay pearling industry, however, is carried on for both 
gems and shells. The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus, 
in water varying from four to twenty -fathoms in depth. The inshore banks and 
shallower waters have been almost entirely worked out, and the deeper waters, from 
three to twenty miles off shore, are now being worked. 


In tropical Queensland pearl-shell diying is actively pursued, and is by far the most 
important of fishing industries, Torres Straits being the centre of production. With 
it the pursuit of béche-de-mer is carried on, and tortoiseshell is obtained on the coasts. 
The industry is supervised by the Marine Department, which administers the Fisheries 
Acts. A statutory limit is fixed for the minimum size of shell that may be gathered. 
Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl oyster on suitable banks. A small 
variety has been discovered at Stradbroke Island, in Moreton Bay, but the commercial 
value of the produce is small. In October, 1909, a pearl of great beauty and fine quality 
from the Thursday Island Fisheries was exhibited in Melbourne. Its weight was 323 
grains, and its value was stated at £1000. 


The discovery of mother-of-pearl shell in Port Darwin Harbour in 1884 caused a 
rush of pearling boats from Torres Straits. But the muddiness of the water, rendered 
almost opaque by the heavy tides, prevented the divers from satisfactorily working the 
area, and led to the abandonment of the industry within three years of its birth. 
Prospecting in new patches has lately been carried out and the industry has been revived. 
In addition to pearl and trepang fishing, dry-salted fish is also exported from the 
Territory. 


In Western Australia the centres of the industry are Broome, Cossack, Onslow, and 
Shark Bay. There are two distinct species of mother-of-pearl shell exported. The prin- 
cipal trade is done in the large shell (Meleagrina margaritifera), limited in distribution 
to tropical waters and extending in habitat from Exmouth Gulf northwards. It is used 
for the larger manufactured articles, such as dessert and fish knife and fork handles, large 
buttons, and inlaid work. The largest and finest pearls are obtained from it. The 
second species is that known commercially as the Shark Bay yariety (Meleagrina imbri- 
cata). Ib is of smaller size and used chiefly for the manufacture of small buttons. The 
pearls found are of varying value. The Shark Bay pearlshell is collected by dredging i i 
the ae: waters and gathering by hand from the shallow banks at low tide. 


/ 


4 
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The system of licensing boats and men engaged in the pearling industry restricts, 
in the States where it is in force, indiscriminate exploiting of the areas, and returns a 
small revenue. 


Poaching in Australian territorial waters has long been rife, particularly on the 
north-west coast. Recently the Commonwealth Customs Department arranged with the 
Gelebes Islands Government for administering a check. One of the vessels of the Aus- 
tralasian Squadron searched the coast for poachers during a recent cruise, and it is 
believed that the evil has been almost entirely eradicated. 


In accordance with the ‘‘ White Australia” policy, ib has been determined that the 
employment of coloured labour in the pearl-shelling industry shall be restricted, and 
ultimately cease altogether. After 31st December, 1913, permits to indent Asiatics for 
the pearling fleet will cease, and all divers and tenders employed upon the luggers must be 
white men. Arrangements have accordingly been made for the introduction of experi- 
enced divers from Hngland. It is believed that practical difficulties will arise in the 
transition period. In March, 1912, the Commonwealth Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the pearling industry generally, and particularly as regards 
its labour problems. 


The heavy mortality amongst divers. has led to suggestions for their medical in- 
spection, and for the establishment of a acing school subsidised by the Government for 
training white divers. 


§ 2. Fisheries Statistics. 


1. Estimates for the Commonwealth.—The returns given below have been furnished 
by the State departments, and estimates, where they have been made, are official. 
The data do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform scheme, but the 
principal facts haye been compiled as far as possible for the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL FISHERIES (EXCLUDING EDIBLE OYSTERS, PEARLSHELL AND BECHE- 
DE-MER), COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


“Value of + Total Take of | Value of Take. 
No. of No. of | 
State. Boats Rope eee Men Em- - eh. Bbyeis hte as 
Engaged.) “ent. phe ert Fish. |Lobsters.| Fish. | Lobsters. 
"4 me No. £ No. | cwt. * doz. ¢ £ £ 
New South Wales ...} 1,145 ae 2,324 | 129,999} 11,103 | 122,324 4441 
Victoria ... nee 742 40,757 | 1,088 93,243 | 32,059 | 64,706 7,881 
Queensland... ae 284 11,242 534 39,983 Sdelen | MOON LED Bee 
South Australia Bele 623 29,094 958 | 48,214 3,500 | 87,500 4,500 
Western Australia ... 220 17,400 431 30,220 9,000 | 56,400 3,150 
Tasmaniat ... Bah 74> ci 180 § 6,830 | 14,113) 2,200 
Northern Territory ...,|  ... BN 5 oak co ne 
Commonwealth ...) 3,088 98,4937] 5,515 |341,659)|| 62,492 | 381,182} 22,172 


* Figures not available. {+ Exclusive of New South Wales and Tasmania. | Returns incom- 
plete ; refer mainly to Hobart. § 83,269 dozen. \| Exclusive of Tasmania, 
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EDIBLE OYSTER-FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| Number | Value of | Number iNonitees: Length of} Oysters Taken. ' 
State. of Boats and of of Foreshore i 
Boats Equip- | Men Em- Tidasan: in 
Engaged.| ment. ployed Leases. | Quantity.) Value. 
No. & No. No. Miles. ewt. £ 
New South Wales y . % 2.995 370 29,858 | 30,010 
Victoria wos Be Bass sine a Si ae 
Queensland... 105 7,794- 162 715 = 29,829 | 30,592 
South Australia 8 510 12 * 15t 167 167 
Western Australia aR zak Pon ae 
Tasmania es | 
Northern Territory ...| 
Commonwealth ... * i‘ * * * 59,854 | 60,769 


* Figures not available. 


, 


+ 1907 figures ; returns for 1910 not available. 


PEARL, PEARLSHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Number | Value of | Number | Quantity Watged Value | Value of 
State of Boats and of of Baarietall of Béche-de- 
F Boats Equip- | Men Em-|Pearlshell Gkained Pearls mer 
Engaged.| ment. ployed. | obtained.) °P%7™°¢-) optained.| obtained. 
ae No. | £ No. Tons. £ | £ £ 
New South Wales gig 3 nee , aaa 
Victoria er ok a Ane aan “ Be 
Queensland... 192 60,000 | 1,309 571 82,652 | 26,620 | 12,785 
South Australia de A en aes pe Ue oe 
Western Australia 358 | 177,456) 2,513 1,227 | 206,461 | 68,148 
Tasmania ... sa = ae: re Ane mei ae as 
Northern Territory ... 36 10,800 216 55 | 10,030 1,303 
Commonwealth ... 586 | 248,256| 4,088 1,853 | 299,143 |} 94,768 | 14,088 
PUBLIC REVENUE FROM FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 
1 So ai Fines and Other 
State. Licenses. Leases. Forfeitures. Sanraees Total. j 
£ £ £ £ & 
New South: Wales 1,107 5,166 90 708 7,071 
Victoria ee 8 aes ris whe 
Queensland... 2,138 4,676 34 Yad 6,848 
South Australia 301 see ere ao 301 
Western Australia 1,419 53 2 1,474 
Masmamiarr testi pe 2 bewe 522 3 32 5DT 
Northern Territory ... é) F 338 9 
Commonwealth ... 5,496 9,842 180 742 16,260 


* Returns incomplete; refer mainly to Fisheries Board of Hobart. 
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GENERAL AND OYSTER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. / 1908. 1909, 1910. 


General Fisheries*— 


No. of boats engaged es 2,510 2,740 3,063 3,101 3,088 
» menemployed ...) 4,614 4,722 5,107 5,492 5,515 
Fish obtained— 
Quantity we ewt.| 213,290 265,650 | 289,820 298,351 341,659]| 
Value... £|-132,190 | 222,000 | 259,392 | 276,672 | 381,182 


Tiobsters obtained— Value, £| 19,398 | 11,460 | 16,163 | 16,078 | 99,172 
Edible Oyster Fisheries— | 


No. of boats engagedt Sob 150 153 139 139 113 
», menemployedt ... 208 218 | 196 175 174 
Oysters obtained— 
Quantity 3 ewt.| 20,100t 79,832 57,590 59,109§ 59,854 
Value Ae £| 22,509T 63,438 61,900 63,192§ 60,769 
Public Revenue from Fisheries 
Licenses ei & 8,200 8,419 8,891 8,812 5,496 
Léases ... are & 6,939 6,699 7,001 /7,446 9,842 
Fines and forfeitures £ 388 208 168 142 180 
Other sources £ 334 5038 885 649 742 


Total revenue £| 15,861 15,829 16,945 17,049 16,260 


4 


* Exclusive of New South Wales for 1906. +t Queensland and South Austrailia only. There 
are practically no oyster fisheries in Victoria, Western Australia,and Tasmania. +tNew South 
Wales only. § New South Wales and Queensland only. || Exclusive of Tasmania. 


PEARL, PEARLSHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH,* 
1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910, 

No. of boats engaged en 603 625 604 567 586 
No. of men employed aon 3,767 3,920 3,852 3,883 4,038 
Pearlshell obtained — cs 

Quantity Oe s tonal 16747 2,034 1,768 1,770 1,853 

Value ... Ste ‘ §£}| 187,323 249,115 219,098 270,256 299,143 
Pearls obtained t— ; 

Value ... Aas £| 59,524 64,890 49 225 77,788 94,768 
Béche-de-mer obtained— 

Quantity a tons 235 358 346 352 251 

Value ... mee SI) 203541 30,931 22,908 16,410 14,088 
Tortoiseshell obtained— : 

Quantity se lbs. 3,659 3,437 5,056 3,082 2,070 

Value ... ha £ 2,007 2,042 2,776 1,789 998 


* Queensland, Northern Territory and Western Australia only. Thereis no production in the 
other States. + As returned. 


2. State Fisheries Statistics —(i.) New Sowth Wales. Much of the information is 
approximate. From 1904 to 1906 the average numbers of men and boats employed in 
general fisheries were respectively 1730 and 849; the average annual quantity of fish 
marketed was nearly six million pounds. In recent years the estimated number of men 
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employed has exceeded 2300, working upwards of 1200 boats. In 1907 the take of fish 
was 124,078 baskets, averaging 75 lbs. each. In 1908 the take was 134,487 baskets of 


fish, 11,031 dozen lobsters, and 3478 baskets (80 lbs. each) of prawns. In 1909 the 


take was 142,573 baskets of fish, 8497 dozen lobsters, and 6762 baskets of prawns; and 
in 1910, 130,000 ewt. ot fish, and 11,100 dozen lobsters. The approximate value in 1907 
was £64,000, in 1908 £72,760, in 1909 £74,000, and in 1910 £126,765. The fisheries 
revenue over a series of years averaged £6000 annually, amounting to £6626 in- 1908, 
£6782 in 1909, and £7071 in 1910. 


Considerable portions of the foreshores and shallow areas of the river estuaries are 
excellent natural oyster-beds, and with constant attention the annual yield of oysters 
.could no doubt be materially increased. In 1907 the oyster leases covered 65 acres of 
deep water, and 553,975 yards of foreshore, and the yield was 14,406 bags, valued at 
£25,210. In 1908 there were leased 72 acres of deep water, and 597,495 yards of fore- 
shore, from which 20,590 bags, value £26,900, were taken. The foreshore leased in 1909 
was 662,135 yards, the take being 15,538 bags, valued at £27,192. Leases were not quite 
so extensive in 1910, 651,200 yards representing the foreshore worked, the produce being 
nearly 30,000 cwt., valued at £30,000. 


(ii.). Victoria. In 1908 a Fisheries Inquiries Board investigated the conditions of the 
fishing industry in Victoria. The scope of the inquiry covered questions as to the 
permanent and temporary closing of areas against fishing; the length and number of 
nets to be used by any one party; poaching; the destruction of cormorants; the 
appointment of local inspectors; adequate punishment for offences against the Fisheries 
Act; trawling and long line fishing experiments ; and the handling, freight, and market- 
ing of fish. Some of the recommendations of the Board were given effect to, others are 
still under the consideration of the Government. The Fisheries Branch was, in 1909, 
transferred from the Public Works to the Agricultural Department, with a view to its 
reorganisation on the lines suggested in the Board’s report. Legislation is proposed that 
is expected to result in the industry being considerably advanced in the near future. 
The number of boats engaged in the industry averages 700 over a series of years, and of 
men 1100. The take in 1907 was 99,707 ewt. of fish, valued at- £60,442; and 24,889 dozen 
lobsters, valued at £6179. In 1908 it was 93,899 cwt. of fish, valued at £65,184; 
and 27,127 dozen lobsters, valued at £6726. In 1909 the take was 97,933 cwt. of fish, 


valued at £67,698 ; and 29,962 dozen lobsters, valued at £7403, and in 1910, 93,243 ewt. 


of fish, valued at £64,706 ; and 32,059 dozen lobsters, valued at £7881. Licenses to net 
in certain waters are issued without fee. These are not annual, being supplemented 
every year by new issues, but it is proposed to make the registration annual, and impose a 
fee. In 1907 legal proceedings, which called attention to the fact that the necessary 
licenses had not been talten out in many cases, resulted in a large increase in the issue 
of licenses. There is noseparate revenue credited to fisheries, the small amount derived 
by way of fines being credited to general revenue. 


Annual leases have been granted to oyster fisheries, but the return has been insig- 
nificant. : 


(iii.) Queensland. Prior to 1907 no account was kept of the value of boats and 
equipments, but an approximation believed to be very close was furnished. Over a series 
of years the number of boats and men engaged in general fisheries average 250 and 500. 


The take in 1907 was 32,500 cwt., valued at £24,437; in 1908, 31,000 cwt., valued at | 


£28,519; in 1909, 34,050 cwt., valued at £32,987; and in 1910, 34,000 cwt. of fish, 
valued at nearly £33,000. There are no lobster fisheries. The quantity put up in 
tins in the fish-preserving establishments is not great, but the local demand is 
growing. The revenue from fisheries in Queensland is considerable, and is chiefly 
derived from licenses and leases. Since 1904 it has generally exceeded £7000, being in 
1907, £7921 ; in 1908, £8176; in 1909, £8108 ; and in 1910, £6848. 


For oyster fisheries, the deep waters in the Moreton Bay and Sandy Strait are leased 


as dredge sections, which extend across the channels to the islands, and contain from — 
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100 to 1000 acres each. Within these sections the majority of the oyster banks (ground 
containing up to 30 acres lying within two feet of low-water mark) are situated on the 
foreshores of the islands, and on the mud and sand flats. In 1907, 60,000 cwt. of oysters 
were taken, valued at £37,500; in 1908, 37,000 cwt., valued at £35,000; in 1909, 
88,300 cwt., valued at £36,000; and in 1910, 29,829 cwt., valued at £30,592. Leases 
granted numbered 924 in 1907, 885 in 1908, 807 in 1909, and 820 in 1910. 

In the pearlshell industry, the last three years have been satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the industrial trouble early in 1908. Prices improved considerably, as much 
as £150 per ton being realised for pearlshell. During recent years, however, there has 
been a considerable diminution in the production, the number of boats and men engaged 
being much fewer than in preceding years. In 1907 the take was 577 toms of pearlshell, 
valued at £70,495; 388 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £30,033; and 3095 Ibs. of tor- 
toiseshell, valued at £1927. In 1908 the take was 424 tons of pearlshbell, valued at 


“£50,514 ; 322 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £21,631; and 4805 Ibs. of tortoiseshell, 


valued at £2617. In 1909 the take was 5164 tons of pearlshell, valued at £70,505 ; 314 
tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £14,504 ; and 3156 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £1,389 ; 
and in 1910, 571 tons of pearlshell, valued at £82,652; 221 tons of béche-de-mer, valued 
at £12,785; and 1848 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £838. Almost the whole of the 
béche-de-mer collected was exported in a cured state to the Hast, and with few excep- 
tions was fished for by Japanese and Manila men. Prior to 1907 no record of the value 
of pearls obtained was kept, and it is impossible to make an accurate estimate. In the 
year named the value was approximately £30,000; in 1908, £20,000; in 1909, £25,000 ; 
and in 1910, £26,620. 


(iv.) South Australia. In 1907 the take was 20,734 cwt. of fish, valued at 
£25,121, and 1380 dozen lobsters, valued at £369; in 1908, 25,796 cwt. of fish 
valued at £34,756, and 14,000 dozen lobsters, valued at £3677; in 1909, 23,095 ewt. 
of fish, valued at £40,087, and 3522 dozen lobsters, valued at £3299; and in 1910, 48,214 
ewt. of fish, valued at £87,500, and 3500 dozen lobsters, valued at £4500. The revenue 
from general fisheries was £286 in 1907, £368 in 1908, £356 in 1909, and £301 in 1910, 
all from licenses, Oyster fishing has been introduced, but has not, up to the present, 
attained any great dimensions. In 1907 and 1909, 416 bags were taken, valued at £728. 
For 1908 no figures are available. In 1910, 167 cwt. of oysters, valued at £167, were 
marketed. 

(v.) Northern Territory. The limitation of shelling grounds and the scarcity of 
suitable labour has considerably hampered the pearl shelling industry, not more 
than half the fleet of boats having been engaged in late years. No pearls have been 
declared, but it is hardly possible that none were procured. It is believed that a 
quantity of pearls pass through the post office without the knowledge of the Customs, 
and that dishonest divers send.some away unknown to the boat owners—in some 
instances by special messengers. There are indications that trepang fishing will receive 
more attention than hitherto from Huropeans, in whose hands the whole of the industry 
is now held. The closing of the coast against the Macassar proas must necessarily cause a 
shrinkage, but it is expected that in the course of a year or two this will prove a great 
boon to local boats, inasmuch as it will give the fishing grounds time to recoup. Both 
the pearlshell and the trepang fisheries are capable of expansion. In.1907 pearlshell 
taken amounted to 64 tons, valued at £8805. Other products were :—342 Ibs. of tor- 
toiseshell, valued at £115; 38,976 lbs. of dried fish, valued at £822; and 20 tons of 
béche-de-mer, valued at £898. In 1908, many of the boats were taken off for want of 
men, others to carry on different work. The take was 58 tons of pearlshell, valued at 
£7578 ; 24 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £1272; 83,900 lbs. of dried fish, valued at 
£1697; and 251 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £159. Revenue from licenses amounted 
in 1908 to £59. In 1909 the licensed pearling fleet consisted of 39 luggers, one steamer, 
and six canoes. Of these boats only 26 were actually engaged. The area worked over 
was old ground. The pearlshell taken was 58% tons, valued at £10,085. With a take 
equal to that of the previous year, the price realised was about 25 per cent. better. No 
pearls were reported. The export of trepang was 38 tons, valued at £1906. This industry 
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has been steadily increasing since 1905, when the coast was closed to the Macassar 
fishermen. The production of dried fish in 1909 was 63,504 Ibs., valued at £1091; and 
tortoiseshell, 376 lbs., valued at £350. In 1910, 55 tons of pearlshell were produced, valued 
at £10,030; 30 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £1303; 34,272 lbs. of dried fish, valued 
at £5917 ; and 222 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £160. 


(vi.) Western Australia. The take in 1908 was 1500 tons of fish, valued at £50,000, 
and 10,000 doz. lobsters, valued at £3000. In 1909 it was 1500 tons of fish, valued at 
£52,500, and 10,920 dozen lobsters, valued at £3276, and in-1910, 1511 tons, valued at 
£56,400, and 9000 dozen lobsters, valued at £3150.- Revenue from fisheries amounted in 
1907 to £787, in 1908 to £1174, in 1909 to £1234, and in 1910 to £1474. 

The quantity of pearlshell obtained in 1907 was 1393 tons, and the value £169,815 ; 
in 1908 the quantity was 1286 tons, valued at £161,006 ; in 1909, 1196 tons, valued at 
£189,666, and in 1910, 1227 tons, valued at £206,461. Pearls to the value of £64,690, 
£29,225, £52,788 and £68,148 were taken in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 respectively. The 
béche-de-mer fisheries are little developed, and no produce of commercial value was 
obtained during the last four years, although in previous years small quantities have been 
marketed. 


(vii.) Tasmania. The fishing boats and fishermen in Tasmania are not licensed, and 
no record is kept of them. The fish markets are under the control of the municipalities, 
and these do not keep complete records of quantities sold. In 1908 the estimated take 
of fish was 17,800 cwt., estimated value £11,400. In 1910 the Hobart fisheries produced 
83,269 dozen fish, valued at £14,113, and 6830 dozen lobsters, valued at £2200. The 
revenue over a series of years averages about £600, mostly derived from licenses to angle 
for salmon and trout with rod and line. In 1907 the total- receipts were £596; in 1908, 
£569; in 1909, £470; and in 1910, £557. : 

Oyster fisheries are not worked except in a most primitive way. 

The work of the Commissioner trends mostly in the way of breeding and distri- 
buting young fresh-water fish, especially acclimatised trout. ; F 


§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fish. 


‘That the development of the fishing industry in Australia leaves much to be desired 
is evident from the fact that the import of preserved fish into the Commonwealth is 
large, the export inconsiderable. The figures for the trade are as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF FISH, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


| 
Classification. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


{cewt. 9,225 12,288 9,702 | 10,580 9,640 
£ 4,075 5,607 4,381 4,989 4,805 
cwt. 9,591 12,970 19,311 11,355 11,248 
£| 14,632 22,698 48,072 20,785 23,001 
owt. ii t if + ap 


Fresh (oysters) 
( 
| | 11,934 | 13,364 | 20,874 | 22,082 | 25,408 
( 
nt 
( 
( 


*Fresh, or Urb a wh 
cold process.. é 


Potted 


ewt.| 185,872 | 127,555 | 144,750 | 137,860 | 154,547 
£| 310,656 | 316,320 | 400,981 | 371,620 | 466,381 
ewt.| 17,336 15,938 19,349 21,667 19,448 
£| 29,729 33,078 34,780 47,096 42,918 


Preserved in tins 


*Smoked, dried and n.e.i. 


Total eves 172,024 | 168,746 | 193,112 | 181,462 | 194,888 
yi _&| 371,026 | 391,067 | 509,088 | 466,572 | 562,513 


* In 1906, smoked fish are included with “ fresh or preserved by cold process.” 
+ Not available. + Exclusive of potted fish. 
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EXPORTS OF FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE), 1906 to 1910. 
COMMONWEALTH. 
Classification. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
Fish, smoked, or preserved ( ee 264 160 394 994 910 
by cold process { £ 468 296 1,230 2,896 1,968 
Preserved in tins, dried, /{cwt 6,107 8,651 7,006 6,746 5,346 
salted, etc. | | 24,559 38,977 23,299 15,556 17,521 
Total fewt.| 6,371 8,811 7,400 7,740 6,256 
ieee | dls ODLO2T 39,273 24,529 18,452 19,489 


A considerable development has taken place lately in the fish preserving industry. 
Two factories were opened in the Northern Territory in 1907, and a large output re- 
sulted from the operations of those previously established. There was, however, for the , 
Commonwealth an excess of imports over exports amounting approximately to £350,000 
in 1906 and 1907, £485,000 in 1908, £450,000 in 1909, and £550,000 in 1910. 


The exports of pearlshell and tortoiseshell are given hereunder for the five years 
1906-10 :— 


EXPORTS OF PEARLSHELL AND TORTOISESHELL, 1906 to 1910. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Article. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
: | f 
eae fewt.| 35,682. 41,244} 40,746] 34,579 39,559 
oa | S| 212,242 | 252,063 | 250,901 | 250,274 | 318 647 
Pree ( Ibs.) 4,835] 3,566] 5,310} 3,207| 1,742 
ONO. ( §£| 2,507) 2,192) 2,788] 1,557 823 


§$ 4, Development of the Fishing Industry. 


1. Transport and Marketing.—The large importations of fish into the Common- 
wealth indicate the scope for the development of the local fishing industry, and for many 
years the question of securing to the consumer a regular supply of a wholesome article at 
a moderate price has been under consideration. In Sydney, the City Council has under- 
taken the handling and marketing of the product. Where quick transport by rail or 
steamer is not provided, the catch of fish in tropical or sub-tropical waters can only be 
locally consumed, since speedy marketing is essential. Adequate refrigerating apparatus 
on railway waggons and coasting steamers and juick transport to centres of population 
might, however, alter the economic condition in a satisfactory direction. In the tempe- 
rate regions there are adequate supplies close to the principal ports—a fact which is of 
considerable advantage, since short trips mean marketing of the produce in good condi- 
tion, and lesser sea risks are incurred. At the present time the natural wealth of 
Australia in fish is exploited only to a very slight extent. The daily supply of fish in 
Great Britain is 300,000 tons, and the deep sea fisheries cover an enormous area. 


2. Experiment and Culture.—(i.) The Hexisting Fisheries. In many respects the 
fishing ‘dustry is capable of modification and development. A good deal has been 
effected by the State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, but much 


x 
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yet remains to be done before the industry is at all commensurate with the industrial | 


progress and consuming capacities of the Commonwealth. A uniform policy of develop- 
ment for Australia is desirable, and recommendations have been made that the Fisheries 
Departments of the various States should co-operate with the Federal Government in its 
efforts to increase the productiveness of the Commonwealth waters, and the research 
work generally undertaken by it; and that uniform fisheries laws should be adopted by 
adjacent States. The existing fishing is inshore, the supplies being obtained from the 
vicinity of river estuaries and lakes. Deep-sea fishing, as established and carried on 
in older countries, is, so far, practically non-existent in Australia. It has been established 
that the deposits of fish eggs generally float upon the water. The drift of currents or 
the influence of winds often carry them'a considerable distance from the shore, thus 
affording very little chance of development. The problem that is now engaging experts 
all over the world is how to artificially control the drift of eggs, so that the fish may be 
hatched near shore under the most favourable conditions. 

To prevent the importation of fish of predaceous habits, or otherwise undesirable, 
all live fish arriving in Australia are examined on shipboard. 


(ii.) New South Wales. In New South Wales, trawling experiments have shewn that 
considerable areas along the coast are suitable fishing grounds, but practical work on com- 
mercial lines is yet undeveloped. The stocking of rivers and lakes was begun by private 
enterprise, but Government aid was granted later, and eminent success has been 
attained, particularly with the Californian rainbow trout. Young fry are distributed 
annually from the trout hatchery at Prospect, and the natural reproduction of ‘the 
fish in the streams that issue from the mountain ranges is regarded as a valuable asset. 
In 1902 attempts were successfully made to transport Huropean fishes alive to Australia. 
A marine hatchery and biological station has been completed at Gunnamatta Bay, Port 
Hacking, by means of which it is proposed to gradually acclimatise suitable fishes. 
There is an increasing output each season of ova and fry. The natural oyster beds are 
also being extended. In September, 1909, a Fisheries Hxhibition was ‘held at Sydney, 
to shew the resources of the State. 

With the object of ascertaining something of the movements of oceanic fishes, as 
well as of those estuarine fishes which make periodical oceanic migrations, lighthonse- 
keepers on the coast report weekly the various kinds of fishes, etc., observed travelling 
along the coast, as well as the quantity and size of fish seen. Some very useful inform- 
ation has in this way been obtained. 

By arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department, members of the 
staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompany the F'.1.S. “Hndeavour” on various 
cruises. Specimens are collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and distributed to 
other Australian Musetims, a considerable number being put aside for the Fishery 
Museum to be established by the Commonwealth Government in connection with the 
department. 


(iii.) Victoria. In Victoria, besides the culture that has been mainly the work of 
private individuals and angling clubs, the Government has incurred the expenditure of 
a sum of money on hatcheries, with good results. Fry and yearlings are distributed, and 
one consignment of the latter was despatched from the Geelong hatchery and liberated 
without loss at Mundaring, Western Australia, Young rainbow and Loch Leven trout 
are also released into the rivers of the State from the hatcheries lately established at 
the Zoological Gardens. At Studley Park, Melbourne, and at Ballarat, there are also 
ponds for experimental culture. Trawling experiments were conducted some years ago, 
but the results were inconclusive. 


(iv.) Queensland. In Queensland, artificial hatching was undertaken by the 
Acclimatisation Society of Southern Queensland. Here, also, the American rainbow 
trout has succeeded, fry being distributed from the hatchery at Spring Creek, Killarney. | 
The lung-fish, formerly known only in two streams, has been successfully transplanted 
to several other streams. Oyster beds are also being developed in several parts, and 
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improved methods of culture have largely increased the output. The trawling experiments 
of 1901 and 1902 point to the improbability of a great trawling industry being established. 
The trawling area of Queensland would be a mere strip, because of the presence of the 
coral region immediately to the north, and the fact that the sea deepens very rapidly to 
the east. 


(v.) South Australia. In South Australia the indiscriminate exploitation of the 
Port Lincoln and adjacent oyster beds led to the necessity for their being closed from 
time to time to prevent the district from being altogether worked out. The future out- 
look has in this way been improved as regards oyster culture. The South Australian 
general fishing grounds have been stated to be most desirable areas, only wanting men 
and boats to ensure a large take. Many new grounds have been opened up on the West 
Coast and the unsuitable areas have been defined. Trawling by private individuals has 
been undertaken. The question of establishing a floating hatchery is under consideration. 

On the ist April, 1910, the Fisheries Act Amendment Act of 1909 became law, and 
revised regulations were promulgated. Provision is made that a fisherman must be a 
natural born or naturalised British subject, and must be licensed, and have his boat 
registered and marked. Inspectors are given considerable power to protect the industry 
and those engaged in it. 

The Fisheries Department is taking active tees to increase supplies, and is gather- 
ing information respecting natural breeding grounds, with a view to making them sanc- 
tuaries for the breeding of young fish. It is believed that the reservation of these spawning 
places will replenish the supplies with more certainty and less expense than by artificial 
hatcheries. The closing of certain waters for breeding grounds has had the effect of 
inereasing the fish supply on the coast and in the River Murray. 


(vi.) Western Australia. In Western Australia the coastal waters have been 
examined to ascertain whether suitable trawling grounds exist. The Acclimatisation 
Committee has successfully hatched and liberated trout, the Mundaring Weir being 
stocked with the Loch Leven variety. Perch were stocked in the lakes near Wanneroo 
Caves. 


(vii.) Tasmania. Wxpert advice indicates that the depths of the ocean surrounding 
Tasmania are ideal for trawling, and that there are very good openings for a profitable 
fishing trade in the island. Considerable distributions of ova and fry are annually made 
from the River Plenty in Tasmania. Besides the supplies to Tasmanian waters, the 
northern States are also recipients of ova. 


§ 5. The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


1. The Federal Council of Australasia.—The Federal Council had power to legislate 
with regard to fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. In its second 
session (opened 16th January, 1888), an Act was passed to regulate pearlshell and béche- 
de-mer fisheries in Australasian waters adjacent to Queensland; and in the third session, 
opened shortly afterwards, the Act was made applicable to Western Australia. By the 
passing of the Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900, however, the Federal Council 
was abolished. 


2. Commonwealth Investigations. — In 1907 the Commonweaith Government 
decided to demonstrate what may be attained commercially by the application of 
modern methods and experiences. A Federal Investigation Ship, the Endeavour, was 
constructed specially for the work, and a Director of Fisheries was appointed. Cruises 
and experiments were immediately instituted. These shew that the. Commonwealth 
possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. The scope and results of the 
inquiries are set out in the Director’s reports, and are summarised below. 
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8. Scope of the Inquiry.—The immediate scope laid dowh for the investigation 
was, shortly, as follows :— 


(i.) By various means of capture to ascertain what marketable food-fishes may be 
found in ocean waters adjacent to Australia. 


(ii.) In what quantity they may be taken. 
(iii.) To what extent they migrate, and where. 
(iv.) How they may be conveniently and economically captured. 


(v.) By systematic survey to find out and chart suitable fishing grounds. 


In addition to the work which is being thus carried on in the various recognised 
methods of capture (including long-line and drift-net fishing, etc.), survey, hydrographic 
work, etc., is conducted, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the bottom, depth 
of water, currents, and sea temperature. 


4. The F.I.S, “Endeavyour.”—The construction of the investigation vessel was under- 
taken in the Commonwealth, and was upon the lines shown by the most recent Huropean 
experience to be of greatest advantage, with necessary modifications to suit the Australian 
climate. Australian materials were used. On 1st June, 1908, the keel was laid, and on 
27th August the steel hull was ready for launching. The official trial took place in 
January, 1909, and on 9th March, the equipment being complete, there was put in 
commission the first Commonwealth-owned seagoing ship, named Hndeavowr, after 
Captain Cook’s historic vessel. The measurements of the vessel are:—134 ft. 9 in. over 
all; beam, 23 ft.; moulded depth, 11 ft. 9 in.; greatest draft, 11 ft.9in. The engines 
are of triple expansion type, and develop 440 i.h.p. The speed is nearly 11 knots. The 
vessel is suitably equipped for her work, all available space being put to use; and 
has proved to be an excellent and reliable sea boat. She closely resembles a modern 
trawler, fittings for her special service having been added. The main winch is especially 
powerful, and carries 2000 fathoms of 23 in. and 1 in. wire rope for trawling purposes. 
An additional reel attached to the fast running axle on the winch carries 1500 fathoms 
of 4-in. wire rope for hydrographic observations. The starboard side is generally fitted 
and equipped for operating the large otter trawl (95 feet head line), while on the port 
rail a Lucas Sounding Machine (5000 fathoms of piano wire) and davits for various pur- 
poses have been fixed. The hold is given up to net stores, and a cool chamber for the 
keeping of fish, etc. On the deck aft is provided a laboratory, where preliminary inves- 
tigations are carried out. Here also is stored all the special apparatus, including deep-sea 
water bottles, thermometers, etc. 


5. The “Endeavour’s” Cruises.—The first cruise began on 12th March, 1909, and 
ended six days later. - Up to 19th October, 1910, twenty-nine cruises had been under- 
taken in the waters off the coasts of Queensland (as far north as Bowen, latitude 20° S.), 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In many cases, areas have 
been revisited and tested at different seasons of the year, thus affording a fair indication 
of their true fisheries value. 


6. Results.—The object of the investigations is to shew how and where food-fish may 
be obtained in quantity, rather than to bring large catches into port. Moreover, in 
untested areas, sounding and survey work generally becomes amainfeature. Thesuryeys 
were extended to cover fields as large as possible, the duration of each haul with the 
trawl being limited to average about two hours. A commercial vessel, working on well- 
known grounds, would remain continuously on the richest fields until a freight was 
secured, and would work longer drags. The take of the Hndeavowr, therefore, is con- 
siderably below what is to be expected from a vessel working the fields for profit. 


—— 
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Experiments with drift nets and long lines, although up to the present not largely 
carried out, have given promising results. Trawling has been the principal method 
tried. By this means the fish are disturbed by a large bag-shaped net drawn along the sea 
bottom, and they are caught and retained in a trap arrangement at the tail-end of the 
net. Generally, the trials have been limited to waters of not more than 100 fathoms 
in depth. 

The cruises have shown that both suitable nnd unsuitable trawling grounds were 
met with in all parts; and that not all suitable grounds are rich in fish life. Over vast 
areas the bottom consists of coarse (“hungry”) sand, which is almost barren and desert- 
like, while in other instances the sand is covered with quantities of sponges and other 
growth. The richest grounds were found in localities where a reversal of currents or 
eddies facilitates the accumulation of fish food. 

In conjunction with the survey work, investigations were undertaken regarding the 
deep water currents and their relation to the abundance of fish food and migrations. 
Bottom samples have been obtained from various depths down to 1200 fathoms, and 
water samples and temperatures from intermediate depths. Plankton collections from 
the surface have also been obtained, particularly to ascertain the distribution of pelagic 
fish eggs. 

A varied and scientifically interesting collection of rare fishes, invertebrates, etc., 
has also been obtained, and arrangements made with naturalists in various parts of the 
Commonwealth to classify and mount the specimens. 

Reports on the hydrographic, survey, and scientific departments of the vessel’s 
activity are being prepared. At the end of 1911 the first of the zoological results of the 
fishing experiments of the Hndeavour was published. 


7. Treatment and Disposal of the Catch.—It was decided that the wisest method of 
disposing of the fish was to distribute them to recognised charitable institutions. Clash- 
ing with the established industry was thus avoided. Upwards of one hundred charities 
have benefited. 

Upon capture, the prompt gutting and washing of the fish is performed. The neces- 
sary records are taken regarding the number, size, food, etc. They are then dried, and 
stowed in the cool chamber. 

Unmarketable fish constitute a considerable proportion of the catch. Experience 
elsewhere has shewn that fish for which there is no sale for consumption, have a consider- 
able value as material for rich fertilisers, and the extraction of oil. For both these by- 
products there is a good overseas market. 


8. Possibility and Scope for Future Development.—The records of the Hndeavour’s 
cruises are preserved in the departmental office, and there all particulars of the progress 
of the work are available. The Director’s report gives two instances of the remarkable 
return that experience shews is to be expected to accrue from working the areas examined. 
_ A vessel working at Flinders Island with Melbourne as a base would yield profits averag- 

ing 40 to 45 per cent., while part of the east coast of New South Wales worked, with 
Eden as a base, would in one year earn the cost of the trawl and working expenses. 

The inadequacy of the present supply of fish is universally admitted, yet all reports 
agree that there is, on the coast, a bountiful supply of fish. It is not, as in Great 
Britain and the northern countries of Europe, a popular article of diet, but is rather in 
the nature of a luxury. While the value of consumption of fish was in Norway 12s., 
and in Holland, Denmark, and the United Kingdom 5s. per head of population, in Aus- 
tralia it was little over 1s. Moreover, in the European countries named, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the trawlers have generally to go much further afield for their catches, a 
shilling’s worth of fish represents a much larger quantity than could be obtained for the 
same amount in the Commonwealth, where the wealth of the coastal waters indicates 
that, with satisfactory handling, the product of the sea would become an article of food 
for the poorest classes, and a valuable industry would be developed. The uncertainties 
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and limitations of the market, caused by the irregularity of the supply, will be overcome 
when the fact is recognised that the ocean product, properly exploited, is adequate to 
supply the demand, however strong. Under present conditions, it is not surprising that 
Australians are not great fish-eaters. Asa result of the Hndeavour’s experiments, definite 
steps are being taken to carry out well-considered schemes, which it is hoped will stir up 
enterprise, and revolutionise the now obsolete and cramped condition of the Australian 
fish trade. 


§ 6. Fish Preserving. 


Bounties have been provided by the Federal Government for fish preserving. The 
amounts paid were £27 in 1907-8; £1727 in 1908-9; £311 in 1909-10; and £115 in 
1910-11. The amount available for 1911-12 is £10,000. It is anticipated that the 
bounties, together with the increased yield that may be expected to result from the 
fisheries investigations now being conducted, will lead to a considerablé output and 
consumption of locally preserved fish. The abundance of fish in Australian waters offers 
excellent opportunities for the institution of preserving establishments, particularly in 
those coastal districts which enjoy a temperate climate. Up to the present but little 
development has taken place. The establishments for fish preserving at the present 
time are very few. 


NUMBER OF FISH-PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | — 1909. 1910. 

New South Wales ... sie sor 2 i 1 1 ee 
Victoria ... a5 side ve aaa ae bss ait tj 
Queensland —... as Bi 4 4 5 6 6 
South Australia Ba RE a ; ne Res 
Western Australia ... aa aa 3 3 8} 3 3 
Tasmania... eh aoe fe sis aoe was BAG Re 
Northern Territory + a0 aac aes 2 2 2 a 

Commonwealth ... #3 if 9 10 peal 12 13 
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SECTION XII. 
MINES AND MINING. 


$1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development,—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities, that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 
Prior to 1851, the year when Hargraves’ memorable discovery was made, coal and copper 
had both been mined to some extent, and the existence of deposits of other minerals 
including gold had been proved. But it was the news of the sensational finds of the 
precious metal in 1851 and the year immediately following that brought about a 
constant stream of immigration, and caused an increase in population from 221,000 at 
the end of 1841 to upwards of 1,168,000 at the end of 1861. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The large production of gold, silver, copper, and tin, 
the extent of the coal deposits, the presence of large quantities of iron ore, and the great 
variety of minerals found in appreciable quantities, suggest that the future history of 
mining will, in all probability, be more remarkable even than that of the past. For the 
extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia cannot yet be regarded as well ascertained, 
since the mineral exploration of the country is, after all, still in its infancy. The 
presence of considerable deposits of valuable minerals has long been known. Thus, 
coal was discovered in 1797, and a shipload was exported to Bengal in 1799; silver 
was discovered by Count Strzelecki as early as 1839, and was worked as early as 1864; 
copper mining dates back to 1844; lead to about 1848; iron to about 1850; while the 
discovery of gold in payable quantities dates back to 1851. Cobalt, nickel, manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, mercury, antimony, bismuth, zinc, etc., have all 
been found, some in fairly large quantities. 

Among the more valuable non-metalliferous substances may be mentioned coke, 
kerosene shale, graphite, alunite, asbestos, diatomaceous earth, clays, ochres, ete.; in 
building stones, sandstones, syenites, granites, basalts, augite-andesite, porphyries, 
serpentines, slates, limestones, and marbles; in precious stones, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, precious opal, turquoise, topazes, garnets, chrysolites, 
cairngorm, agates, etc. In general it may be said that the variety of Australian 
mineral wealth is very great. 


3. Value of Production-during 1910.—Compared with the returns for 1909 the total 
mineral production of the Commonwealth shews an increase in 1910 of over £170,000. 
The largest advance is exhibited in the figures for New South Wales, where the total was 
over a million in excess of that for the preceding year. Queensland also shews an 
increase amounting to upwards of £53,000, The improvement in the States mentioned 
was, however, counterbalanced by more or less heavy decreases in the remaining States, 
the return for Western Australia shewing a falling-off amounting to nearly £537,000, 
while there was a decline in the Victorian yield to the extent of £271,000. In Victoria 
the decline is attributed to the falling-off in the gold yield, due to diminished returns 
from the lode mines at Bendigo, Ballarat, Maldon, and Berringa, and the deep alluvial 
workings at Rutherglen, Creswick, and Clunes. In Western Australia, the principal 
decreases were in gold and tin, gold alone shewing a falling-off of £529,000, through 
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exhaustion of the available deposits at some of the principal mines, while the diminished 
yield in tin is attributable to depletion of the more easily accessible stanniferous wash. 
In South Australia and Tasmania the production of copper was adversely affected by the 
low prices ruling for the metal in 1910. In common with the rest of Australia, there 
was also a falling-off in the gold yield for each of these States. 

The value of the production of all minerals raised in each State during 1910 is given 
in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1910. 


Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. S.A. W.A. Tas. |N.Ter’y.|C’ wealth. 
| £ £ | £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Alunite ... <a 2,840 | , | 2,840 
Antimony we) (1,450), 6255 | a. ie 7,705 
Asbestos ... eon = | = 7 Bh 2 cee ae 5 
Bismuth ... “| 2,004 tu 414,572 ee cat 4,249 20,825 
Coal a ...| 3,009,657 | 189,254 | 322,822 = 113,699 | 48,609 3,684,041 
Coke sae | 189,069 ie oon of | O34 ae ase 189,069 
Copper ... ---| 486,257 450 | 932,489 | 306,120 95,928 | 566,972 1,196 | 2,389,412 
Diamonds | 2,881 aes aon se cy aa ee 2,881 
Diatomaceous ear th) 242, 2,000 aa i a8 ae 2,242, 
Gems (unspecified)... ich ne 21,200 ih ee ae ee 21,200 
Gold = “2 gogian1 2,422,745 | 1,874,955 28,000 | 6,246,848 | 157,370 21,711 | 11,553,840 
Gypsum ... ‘a4 $e 715 “fe 9,000 5 ny oe 9,715 
Iron : ..| 161,948 swe rp 4g : 161,948 
Iron oxide Ta) 714 Sam a 21,945 2c 22,659 
Ironstone flux tas 1,321 am 35,429 | an 12 36,762 
Kaolin... cant 790 202 | os ric 992 
Lead (pig, etc.) ...| 248,561 min 30,401 | 260 res Ro 279,222 
Limestone flux... 16,946 oe 34,144 3,720 aa woe 54,810 
Manganese cs 80 142} 8,127 ne . 32 3,349, 
Molybdenite ae 5,667 coe | 12,050 a See } A? de 17,717 
Opal res ..{ 66,200 ie | 3,000 Nea ne Pn +e 69,200 
Platinum oF 1,418 a3 a fo a use eis 1,418 
Salt = = Aa * S 27,000 RS ¥Y ay 27,000 
Scheelite a 15,747 ane 286 poy des a aa 16,033 
Shale fe of 33,896 ae | ved é | dara 214 ee 34,110 
ae i a el Mas Yo NE (> 2,090 | 92,685 625 18,777 | a a 289,952 
ilver- lead bullion | | an) me =a a4 in 

Si vcrload oro | 685.704 |) = is 22) 1,433 | 247,576 eu eae 
Tin Ae ...| 228,156 3,706 | 243,271 Pn 45,129 | 399,393 31,113 950,768 
Wolfram.. «| 16,258 2,092 88,116 Ss 190 7,280 6,686 120,622 
Zine ...| 1,289,634 PPR ES ES 147 5d 503 1,289,781 
Unenumerated cen 4,493 50 | ee 15,170 100 530 ee 20,343 

Total ... | 8,449,919 | 2,629,701 | 3,708,547 | 411,862 | 6,522,263 | 1,432,193 | 60,706 | 23,215,191 

* Not available for publication. + Including some amount of Wolfram. 


It may be pointed out in connection with the figures given in the above table that the 
totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for building 
and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick Clays lime, cement, and slates, which might 
rightly be included under the generic term ‘‘ mineral.’’ Valuations of the production 
of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various Mines Departments, 
but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate information. In some 
instances, moreover, the published information is of little value. Thus, the New South 
Wales Mines Report for 1910 gives £21,000 as the production of building stone to the end 
of the year named, but it is explained in a note appended to the table that this sum 
represents exports only. The Victorian Mines Department estimates the production of 
building stone as £3,831,000, but the returns are incomplete. It has therefore been 
considered advisable to discard both totals. By restricting the comparison to the 
items enumerated above, it is believed that a fairly cape hee) estimate of the progress 
of the mineral industry can be readily obtained. 


4. Total Production to end of 1910. In the next table will be found the 
estimated value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1910. 
The figures given in this table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in con- 
nection with the preceding table. 
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| 
Minerals. . N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust.* | W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Gold ay ...| 57,991,493 | 287,523,134 | 72,099,528 2,889,917 | 98,027,411 7,113,874 |525,645,357 
Silver and lead 53,823,558 215,600 2,044,036 412,387 636,728 5,696,289 | 62,828,596 
Copper ree é3 10,614,209 | 213,673 8,098,768 | 27,276,490 974,410 9,407,888 | 56,585,438 
Tin os ...| 8,682,446 773,530 7,438,354 278,997 928,327 | 10,578,014 | 28,679,668 
Coal... -..| 62,260,508 1,901,927 4,714,973 et 822,424 522,181 | 70,222,013 
Other ... «| 13,368,512 370,343 1,671,721 1,272,376 74,122 482,534 | 17,239,608 

Total .-.| 206,740,724 | 290,998,207 | 96,067,380 | 32,130,167 | 101,463,422 | 33,800,780 |761,200,680 

| 


* Including Northern Territory. 


The “‘other’’ minerals in New South Wales include antimony, £302,859; bismuth, 
£125,527 ; chrome, £101,108; diamonds, £114,343; opal, £1,237,899; oil shale, 
£2,251,081; and zinc, £4,358,691. In the Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible 
for £215,784. Included in “‘other’’ in the Queensland production were opal, £166,195; 
gems, other, £161,793; bismuth and wolfram, £735,742 ; antimony ore, £50,881; man- 
ganese, £59,407 ; limestone flux, £227,335; and ironstone flux, £182,584. The chief 
item in South Australian “other” minerals was salt, £734,594. In the Tasmanian 
returns limestone flux was responsible for nearly £100,000. 

It will be convenient in the succeeding pages to deal first with gold and the various 
metals, then with non-metallic minerals and precious stones, and finally to furnish 
some account of the extent of employment in mining generally. 
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(A) METALS. 


§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery of Gold in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities 
was an epoch-making event in Australian history, for as one writer aptly phrases it, this 
event “precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the 
finding of gold in the various States appears under this section in each of the preceding 
Official Year Books, but considerations of space preclude the retention of this matter in 
the present issue. 


2. Production of Gold at Various Periods.—In the table hereunder will be found 
the value of the gold raised each year in the several States and in the Commonwealth 
from the dates when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective infor- 
mation in the earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for 
during the first stages of mining development large quantities of gold were taken out of 
Australia by successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 
For South Australia the records in the earlier years are somewhat irregular, and the 
remark applies to some extent also to the returns for Western Australia and Tasmania. 

In New South Wales the yield for 1910 was much below the average, the output 
from the more important centres, with the exception of Cobar and Hillgrove, showing a 
considerable falling-off. In Victoria the decrease’ was mainly due to the falling-off in 
the returns from the lode mines at Bendigo, Ballarat, Maldon, and Berringa, and the 
deep alluvial mines at Rutherglen, Creswick, and Clunes, The deficiency in Queensland 
was due to the reduced returns from Charters Towers, Gympie, and Ravenswood. At 
Gympie, in common with other centres, the gradual depletion of the richer ore renders 
increasing attention necessary to the problem of profitably dealing with the low grade 
material. The fall in the gold production in Western Australia is attributable to a 
decline in the yield for two or three mines, the most marked decreases being in the Peak 
Hill, East Coolgardie, and Hast Murchison fields. 
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VALUE OF GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALIA, 1851 to 1910. ‘ 
| 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’sland. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. C’wealth. 
| £ £ £ £ £ 2 £ £ 
1851... 468,336 851,596 eae dee sas ae Ne 1,319,932 
1852 ...| 2,660,946 9,146,140 ae ted oy rie, ee 11,807,086 
1853... 1,781,172 10,976,392 a) he Py: tn EF) 12,757,564 
1854 ... 773,209 | 8,873,932 rs or vate . ee a 9,647,141 
1856... 654,594 11,277,152 ae ae ae oa x 11,931,746 
1856 ... 689,174 12,214,976 =a 8,800 ni he aan 12,912,950 
1857 ... 674,477 11,320,852 uk 876 ta ond on 11,996,205 
1858 ...| 1,104,175 10,384,924 oun (2,348 Wit ire ay 11,491,447 
1859 ...| 1,259,127 9,394,812 Nice 730 as aa aa 10,654,669 
1860 ...) 1,465,373 8,896,276 11,631 ant a mS ae 10,373,280 
1861 ...| 1,806,171 8,140,692 3,137 ean ao wake = 9,950,000 
1862 ...| 2,467,780 6,920,804 499 12,442 eae ae ee 9,401,525 
1863 ...| 1,796,170 6,779,276 11,820 we ver ids a 587,266 
1864 ...| 1,804,926 6,489,788 66,513 pee as cee Ue 7,861,227 
1865 ...| 1,231,243 6,446,216 74,216 an a ae ays 7,751,675 
1866 ...| 1,116,404 6,187,792 68,325 S4 as an pe 7,372,521 
1867 ...| 1,053,578 6,005,784 151,125 ioe ai 4,382 et 7,214,869 
1868 ... 994,665 6,739,672 473,956 2,936 eee 2,536 a 8,213,765 
1869 974,149 6,179,024 417,681 15,593 514 7,586,961 
1870 ... 931,016 5,217,216 390, 24,217 Se 7,475 6,570,849 
1871 ...| 1,250,485 5,475,768 492,635 6,000 a 14,218 7,239,106 
1872 ...| 1,644,177 5,325,508 527,365 6,363 is 16,055 7,519,468 
1873 ...| 1,396,375 4,681,588 572,996 293 44 18,390 6,669,642 
1874 ...| 1,041,614 4,390,572 1,082,899 4,175 a 18,491 6,537,751 
1875 ... 877,694 4,273,668 1,196,583 7,034 a 11,982 6,366,961 
1876 ... 613,190 3,855,040 1,140,282 9,888 3 44,923 5,663,323 
IGT... 471,448 | 3,238,612 1,043,780 os nar 23,289 4,777,129 
1878 ... 430,200 3,032,160 *| 1,149,240 1,225 hee 100,000 4,712,825 
1879 ... 407,219 3,035,788 1,034,216 230,895 4,708,208 
1880 ... 444,953 3,316,484 944,869 er P DOL OOT Ala, Rend 4,906,903 
1881 ... 573,582 3,333,512 957,570 880 Rie 216,901 111,945 5,194,390 
1882 ... 526,522 3,458,440 785,868 3,080 = 187,337 82.274 5,043,521 
1883 ... 458,530 3,121,012 736,810 10,534 re 176,442 77,195 4,580,523 
1884 ... 396,059 3,114,472 1,062,471 15,469 wh 160,404 77,935 4,826,810 
1885 ... 378,665 | 2,940,872 1,062,514 18,295 want 155,309 | 70,414 4,626,069 
1886 ... 366,294 2,660,784 1,187,189 32,535 1,148 117,250 63,139 4,428,339 
1887 ... 394,579 2,471,004 1,481,990 72,003 18,517 158,533 68,774 4,665,400 
1888 ... 317,241 2,500,104 1,690,477 34,205 13,273 147,154 34,802 4,737,256 
1889 ... 434,784 2,459,352 2,695,629 37,305 58,871 119,703 47,651 5,853,295 
1890 ... 460,285 2,354,240 2,182,563 20,808 86,664 75,888 80,769 5,261,217 
1891 ... 559,231 2,305,596 2,030,312 27,380 115,182 145,459 98,701 5,281,861 
1892 ... 575,299 2,617,824 2,164,391 26,097 226,284 158,917 109,658 5,878,470 
1893... 651,286 2,684,504 2,167,794 12,561 je 421,385 141,326 108,130 6,186,986 
1894...) 1,156,717 2,867,816 2,330,282 33,401 787,099 217,024 109,699 7,502,088 
1895 ...| 1,315,929 2,960,344 2,150,561 26,060 879,748 206,115 102,816 7,641,573 
1896 ...) 1,078,360 3,220,348 2,132,979 14,350 1,068,808 937,574 81,210 7,828,629 
1897 ...| 1,104,315 3,251,064 2,552,668 39,020 2,564,977 296,660 81,210 9,889,914 
1898 .,.| 1,201,743 3,349,028 2,750,348 10,676 3,990,698 291,496 84,789 | 11,678,778 
1899 ...| 1,623,320 3,418,000 2,838,446 15,582 6,246,732 327,545 63,565 | 14,533,190 
1900 ...| 1,070,920 3;229,628 2,871,578 14,494 6,007,610 316,220 67,988 | 13,578,438 
1901 ... 737,164 3,102,753 2,541,764 16,613 7,235,653 295,176 76,609 | 14,005,732 
1902 ... 684,970 3,062,028 2,720,512 24,878 7,947,661 301,573 70,325 | 14,811,947 
1903 ...| 1,080,029 3,259,482 2,839,801 28,650 8,770,719 254,403, 61,600 | 16,294,684 
1904 ...| 1,146,109 3,252,045 2,714,934 76,025 8,424,296 280,015 3,983 | 15,897,337 
1905 ...| 1,165,013 3,173,744 2,517,295 45,853 8,305,654 312,380 30,971 | 15,550,910 
1906 ...| 1,078,866 3,280,478 2,313,464 27,000 7,622,749 254,963 54,225 | 14,631,745 
1907 ...| 1,050,730 2,954,617 1,978,938 20,540 7,210,749 277,607 21,928 | 13,515,109 
1908 ...| 954,854 2,849,838 1,975,554 12,300 6,999,882 242,482 23,943 | 13,058,853 
1909 ... 869,546 2,778,956 1,935,178 30,206 6,776,274 190,201 24,148 | 12,604,509 
1910 ... 802,211 2,422,745 1,874,955 28,000 | 6,246,848 157,370 21,711 | 11,553,840 
Total Z£) 57,991,493 | 287,523,134 | 72,099,528 877,810 | 98,027,411 | 7,113,874 | 2,012,107 | 525,645,357 


The amount of gold raised in the Commonwealth in any one year attained its 
maximum in 1903, in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For 
the other States of the Commonwealth the years in which the greatest yields were 
obtained, were as follows :—New South Wales, 1852, Victoria, 1856, Queensland, 1900, 
South Australia, 1904, and Tasmania, 1899. 


f 
The following table shews the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in each State and 
in the Commonwealth during each of the last ten years, the value of one ounce fine being 
£4 4s. 113d. 
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QUANTITY OF GOLD PRODUCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


e bs if 7 ee 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| *S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. @’ wealth. 


Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. Fine ozs. | Fineozs. | Fine ozs. 
1901 | 173,543} 730,450| 598,382 21,946 | 1,703,417 | 69,490 | 3,297,228 
1902 164,256 720,863 640,463 22,413 | 1,871,089 | 70,996 | 3,487,030 
1903 | 254,260 767 3847 668,546 | 21,247 | 2,064,803 | 59,892 | 3,836,095 
1904 269,817 765,596 639,150 18,835 | 1,983,230 | 65,921 | 3,742,549 
1905, | 274,267 747,163 592,622 18,086 | 1,955,317 73,540 | 3,660,995 
1906 | 253,987 772,290 | 544,636 19,122 | 1,794,548 | 60,023 | 3,444,606 
1907 947 ,363 695,576 | 465,882 | 9,998 | 1,697,555 65,354 | 3,181,728 
1908 224,792 670,909 465,085 | 8,532 | 1,647,912 57,085 | 3,074,315 
1909 204,708 654,222 455,579 12,796 | 1,595,270 | 44,777 | 2,967,352 
1910 188,857 570,362 | 441,402 11,708 rh 470,633 37,048 | 2,720,005 


* Including Northern Territory—Production in 1910, 5111 ozs. 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—A glance at the 
figures in the table shewing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous 
increase in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
over 40,000 persons reached the State each year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
as the chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half the entire yield of the Commonwealth. New South 
Wales occupied the second place on the list until 1874, when Queensland returns exceeded 
those of the parent State, a condition of things that has been maintained ever since. Up 
to the year 1884 Tasmania and South Australia (including Northern Territory) in turn 
occupied the position of lowest contributor to the total gold yield of the Commonwealth, 
but from 1894 onwards the returns from the former State have been in excess of those 
of the latter. Taking the average of the last ten years the relative positions of each 
State in regard to the gold production of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 


RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS GOLD PRODUCERS, 1902 to 1910. 


ie nee Percentage yeaa Percentage 
State. Gold es State. Gold om 

. Common- : . Common- 
‘ oe wealth. Abate wealth, 

pink = : a : ASS 
Commonwealth ...| 14,492,467 100.00 New South Wales 956,949 6.74 
Western Australia| 7,554,042 538.22 Tasmania bop 256,617 1.81 
Victoria ...| 3,013,669 ~ 21.24 South Australia * 69,951 0.49 

Queensland ....|_ 2,341,239 16.50 


* Including Northern Territory. 


4. Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State.—The circumstances of gold 
mining in the various States are not quite identical, for which reason reference is made 
to that of each State. 


(i.) New South Wales. In New South Wales the earlier “‘ rushes” were to surface 
alluvial or shallow-sinking grounds. Many of these were apparently soon worked out, 
but there is reason to believe that in some instances payable results would be obtained by 
tréating the rejected wash-dirt on more scientific principles. With the exhaustion of the 
surface deposits discoveries were made by sinking to what are called deep alluvial leads, 
representing the beds of old’drainage channels in Pliocene times. The first of these deep 
alluvial leads was discovered at Forbes, in New South Wales, in 1862. The Tertiary deep 
leads at Gulgong were discovered in 1871. Cretaceous leads occur at Tibooburra, and 
detrital gold has been found in Permo-carboniferous conglomerates at Tallawang. The 
method of dredging is at present being extensively used for winning gold from the beds 
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of running streams, and also in loose river flats and other wet ground where sinking — 


would be impracticable. The system was introduced from New Zealand, where it was 
originally applied with great success on the Clutha River, and there are now dredges 
working on practically all the auriferous rivers of New South Wales. Hydraulic sluicing 
is also employed in several places, the necessary machinery being fitted to a pontoon for 
convenience in moving from place to place. The quantity of alluvial gqld obtained, 
other than by dredging, amounted to 8505 ozs. in 1910, the chief yields being—Brajid- 
wood, 766 ozs.; Windeyer, 660 ozs.; Rockley, 643 ozs.; Hill Hind, 587 ozs.; and Uralla, 
547 ozs. The quantity obtained by dredging was 31,487 oz8.; the largest returns being 
obtained at Araluen, 10,520 ozs.; Adelong, with 9322 ozs.; Wellington, 4113 ozs.; 
Braidwood, 3481 ozs.; Sofala, 1259 ozs.; and Stuart Town, 1181 ozs. The dredges in 
operation during 1910 numbered 70, of which 26 were of the bucket type and 44 were 
pumping plants. The value of the plants in operation (including recovery plants) 
was estimated at £364,255. The quantity of gold won from quartz amounted to 
133,974 ozs. At the present time the Cobar district is the chief centre of the produc- 
tion from quartz, the yields from the Cobar and Canbelego fields included therein 
being respectively 37,101 ozs. and 31,433 ozs. Next comes the Hillgrove field, with 
9767 ozs.; Wyalong, 9001 ozs.; Wellington, 8601 ozs.; Peak Hill, 6393 ozs.; and 
Murrumburrah, 5415 ozs. 

The table below shews as far as can be ascertained the yield from alluvial and quartz 
working in each of the principal districts during 1910. Owing to the circumstance that 
it was impossible to obtain complete returns from the whole of the mine and battery 
owners the total for the State necessarily falls short of that given in preceding pages. 


GOLD WON IN NEW SOUTH WALES, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1910. 


Alluvial. 
District. Gitecthan oe Quartz. Total 
Thebes g, | Dredging. 

ozs. ozs. ozs. ozs. 

Albert avs as ve Pac 350 ae 1,852 2,202 
Bathurst... be Pad SA) fg 7 See) 182 7,399 8,810. 

Clarence and Richmond woh sae 108 Ae 564 672 
Cobar ee ae cl evel NS ih 68,626 68,626 
Hunter and Macleay ... one sa6 11 we $f) 110 
Lachlan a oa ave wes 220 ee 18,948 19,168 
Mudgee BR? a eae -) 1,440 4,113 15,406 20,959 
New England Aes ade wan 120 30 , 150 300 
Peel and Uralla Bog watt w+] | 1,222 741 10,440 12,408 
Southern... abs <a vesly R295. 14,001 7,491 22,787 
Tambaroora and Turon ro welt 23348 2,440 884 4,672 
Tumut and Adelong ... ae meefey, de G2 9,980 2,115 13,257 
Total ae aha sse| 8,005 31,487 133,974 178,966 


(i1.) Victoria. Quartz-reefing predominates in Victoria, although a considerable 
amount of gold is obtained from alluvial workings, both surface and deep leads, The 


deepest mines in Australia are found in the Bendigo district, where the two deepest shafts _ 


were at the 31st December, 1910, 4614 and 4318 feet deep respectively, Altogether there 
were at the close of 1910 no less than fifty-three shafts in this district which had reached 
a depth of over 2000 feet. A considerable amount of atteftion is given to dredging 
and hydraulic sluicing, particularly in the Beechworth, Gippsland, Castlemaine, and 


Ballarat districts, the number of plants in operation at the end of 1910 being 107. The 


total quantity of gold won from dredge mining in 1910 was 87,156 ouncés,yand from 
sluicing 1168 ounces, the total atea treated being 704 acres. The yields from alluvial 
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workings and quartz reefs as returned (in crude ounées) from the chief mining districts 
of the State during last year were as follows :— 


GOLD WON IN VICTORIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1910.* 


District. Alluvial. Quartz. Total, 

; ozs. ozs. ozs. 
Ararat and Stawell za3 ah SEA 15,003 4,728 19,731 
Ballarat Se aa aur a 27,688 74,437 102,125 
Beechworth ... ae a ies 88,661 17,178 105,839 
Bendigo ef re ae mb 1,993 177,157 179,150 
Castlemaine... as a ai 19,534 54,889 74,423 
Gippsland en sae Sea eG 7,597 31,625 39,222 
Maryborough ... a rr bay 43,222 30,265 73,487 

Total < an nae we 203,698 390,279 593,977 


* As returned in crude ounces from chief mining districts. 


The largest output from lode mines in 1910 was furnished by the Long Tunnel, at 
Walhalla, with 13,877 ozs.; followed by the Lord Nelson, St. Arnaud, with 11,622 ozs.; 
the Ajax, Daylesford, with 10,659 ozs.; and the Catherine Reef, Bendigo, with 10,541 
ozs. Of the deep alluvial mines the Duke and Main Leads Consols, at Maryborough, 
produced 16,056 ozs., and the Cathcart, at Ararat, 11,055 ozs. In dredging, the Tewkes- 
bury Amalgamated, at Bright, headed the list with a return of 4161 ozs. 


(iii.) Queensland. Operations in Queensland are at present chiefly confined to 
‘quartz reefing, the yield from alluvial in 1910 being only 6286 ounces, while the 
quantity produced from quartz was 301,669 ounces; from copper and other ores 120,103 
ounces; and from old tailings 13,342 ounces; making a total production of 441,400 ounces, 
valued at £1,874,955. The yields from the principal fields are given below :— 


GOLD WON IN QUEENSLAND, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1910. 


From 
Copper and 

District. Alluvial. Quartz. other Ores Total. 

a and old 

Tailings. 
fine ozs. | fine ozs, fine ozs. | fine ozs. 
Charters Towers. ... ahi mas 631 143,010 3,843 147,484 
Gympie... Bee ae oe 271 58,903 31 59,205 
Mount Morgan af tee SB o0 65 57,713 100,775 158,553 
Ravenswood aoe an sas 424 21 120 bd 21,545 
Croydon ... Bae gach cats ae 4 4,760 2,562 7,326 
Clermont ... ee aa of 2,590 a ise 2,590 
Htheridge and Woolgar sie ren 1,365 8,779 9,792 19,936 
Cloncurry ... a ie ae 44 oe 3,622 3,666 
Gladstone ... st aN, ae 170 2,187 929 3,286 
Rockhampton aud Bae 42 73 33 8,176 8,282 
Other districts ada ae he 649 5,163 3,115 9,527 
Total oes are are 6,286 301,669 183,445 441,400 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia alluvial gold has been worked for many 
years in the gullies round Adelaide, while a fair amount of gold has been obtained by 
this method at Teetulpa, in the northern areas. There are some valuable reefing fields 
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in the Echunga district, at Mt. Grainger, Barossa, Wadnaminga, Mannahill, ete., but: 


they have not been developed to the extent they deserve. Good stone was discovered a 
few years ago at Tarcoola, but the present returns are comparatively small, The rich 
finds at Arltunga in the centre of the continent, within the boundaries of the Northern 
Territory, have not yielded up to expectations, but the field has not been systematically 
prospected. It is stated that the gold occurs chiefly in vughs, crevices, and cellular 
quartz, the latter being at times exceedingly rich. The solid stone is low grade and is 
not worked. Operations are confined to the vein matter, which is passed through 
screens, and the larger lumps hand picked, the fines and all that contains yughs or 
cellular quartz being saved for treatment and the balance discarded. South Australia 
is not divided into mining districts as is the case in the other States. The Macdonnell 
Ranges, although within the boundaries of the Northern Territory and coming under 
the operation of the Northern Territory Mining Act, yet geographically belong to ‘South 
Australia proper. The total output of gold for 1910 from the Northern Territory 
amounted to 5111 ounces, valued at £21,711. : 


(v.) Western Australia. In Western Australia the operations are confined princi- 
pally to quartz reefing, the returns from ordinary alluvial and hydraulic sluicing being 
comparatively small. Estimates give the average value of ore treated in 1910 as 41.5 
shillings as compared with 42.6 shillings in 1909. The total production of gold from all 
sources during last year was 1,470,632 ounces, of which only 0.4 per cent. was alluvial. 
Although Western Australia shared in the general decline in gold production which 
characterised the whole of the Commonwealth in 1910, the prospects at the end of that 
year were more or less encouraging. Rich discoveries at the Yilgarn field caused an 
inflow of fresh capital, and this was added to by finds in the Meekatharra, Black Range, 
Youanmi, and Ora Banda districts. Encouraging results attended deep sinking at the 
Great Fingall mine, and it is believed that energetic prospecting will be undertaken in 
the deep levels in the Kalgoorlie district. The production of gold on the various gold- 
fields during the year 1910 was as follows :— 


a 


GOLD WON IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1910. 


Goldfields, Alluvial. Boat oe Crushed. Total. 

: h Fineozs. | .Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 
Hast Coolgardie Pw e's oon SOs 757 776,822 778,480 
East Murchison aod an ae 347 1,597 128,427 130,371 
Mount Margaret ee 300 589 558 1,052 158,671 160,281 
Murchison ... a ane ae 476 1199 122,676 124,351 
North Coolgardie ee sap a] 246. 287 — 72,215 72,748 
Coolgardie ... nee a sab 796 74 37,041 87,911 
Dundas aa a. ee a0 58 342 29,227 29,627 
North-east Coolgardie aco 5 259 1,248 » 21,520 23,027 
Yilgarn Sex aa ste a4 ah 72 27,786 27,858 
Broad Arrow i noo ai B51 602 14,529 15,482 
Peak Hill... viv tte 08 89 723 3,515 4,327 
Pilbara oats 336 ae oa 885 297 4,188 |. 5,370 
Phillips River aa as aae 18 48 8,129 8,195 
Yalgoo 500 a Bes a5 26 etc! 1,272 1,332 
West Pilbara nag so0 cae 175 ind 1,309 1,484 
Ashburton ... Pecos we “ate 248 ie noe 248. 
Kimberley ... 580 Baris ws 266 an wae 266 
Other goldfields of ai she 27 ana 846 873. 

Total fa0 ABA soe | 0,426 8,332 1,408,173 | 1,422,231 


SN ee 
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The figures in the above table are compiled from returns from the individual mines 
and are somewhat incomplete ; the total is therefore less than the total shewn on page 
487 from mint and export returns. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The yield from Tasmania is also chiefly obtained from quartz 
reefing, although there is a little alluvial mining carried on in the Lisle district. The 
yields as returned from the chief centres in 1910 are shewn hereunder :— 


GOLD WON IN TASMANIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1910. 


Description. pore & pean ’ Eastern. Western. | Total. 
ozs. ozs. ozs | ozs. | ozs. 
Quartz ie wee | 28,478 ie 1,434 11,851* | 36,758 
Alluvial te Be 199 118 127 | 444 
\ 


* Gold contained in blister copper and silver-lead bullion, 


The total production equalled 37,048 fine ounces, valued at £157,370. 


5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of “‘nuggets’’ and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. 


6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australia.—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in preceding issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. 


7. Place of Commonwealth in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given 
below will be found the estimated value of the world’s gold production, and the share 
of the Commonwealth therein during the fourteen years 1897 to 1910. The figures given 
in the table have been compiled chiefly from returns obtained direct by the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of the world. 


WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION, 1897 to 1910. 


A A _, | Percenta: 
Year, Pores Goa | Sora Rrearced a? | Gmeaith on. 
otal. 
z £ o%, 

US Oe nae ay ...| | 48,196,000 9,890,000 20.52 
S}SIS) oan we ore sat 58,136,000 11,679,000 20.09 
USE) eae sis and and 63,015,000 14,533,000 23.06 
1900) -.. nes 505 abe 52,086,000 13,578,000 26.07 
LOOT ee 50H ae on5 53,339,000 14,006,000 26.26 
1902 ... oe ss m 60,619,000 14,812,000 24.43 
HOS a. ane ace see 66,761,000 - 16,295,000 24.41 
1904 ... Be bs me 70,554,000 15,897,000 92.53 
1905 ... ds ait 28 76,839,000 15,551,000 20.24 
1906 \... BS oer nae 83,180,000 14,632,000 17.59 
LOW Teer a oui --- | — 84,770,000 13,515,000 15.94 
TIOS Kener as eas ae 90,370,000 13,059,000 14.45 
TOOT Ns yer ass Le Pee 91,910,000 12,605,000 13.71 
iLO) Ane noe a ace 94,193,000 11,554,000 12.27 
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While the production of gold in the Commonwealth rose by about 17 per cent. m | 


the fourteen years from 1897 to 1910, the world’s total increased by about 95 per cent. in 
the same period. The following table will be found interesting, as shewing the various 
foreign countries where the chief increases have taken place during the interval m 


question :— 


INCREASE IN GOLD YIELD, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1897 to 1910. 


Country. 1997. 1900. 1908. 1909 1910. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United States ...) 11,787,000 16,269,000 19,566,000 20,418,000 19,764,000 
Canada 1,240,000 |} 5,742,000 2,025,000 | 1,980,000 2,098,000 
Mexico .| 2,045,000 1,884,000 4,137,000 4,582,000 4,930,000 
Transyaal | 11,654,000 1,481,000 29,973,000 | 30,988,000 | 31,973,000 
Rhodesia at 800 308,000 2,526,000 2,624,000 2,568,000 
Gold Coast 85,000 38,000 1,195,000 979,000 780,000 
Madagascar 8,500 142,000 345,000 434,000 434,000 
India... 1,571,000 1,893,000 2,178,000 2,070,000 2,208,000 
Korea 208,000 371,000 480,000 390,000 522,750 
Japan 142,000 290,000 457,000 520,000 518,000 
Java ... 24,000 112,000 610,000 630,000 723,000 
Costa Rica 2,000 31,000 122,000 | 116,000 96,000 


The largest increase was recorded in the Transvaal, where the production nearly 
trebled itself in the fourteen years 1897 to 1910. 


The number of persons engaged in gold mining in each State during the last. ten 
years is shewn in the following table :— 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN GOLD MINING, 1901 to 1910, 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’w'lth. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1901 fis ... | 12,064 | 27,887 9,488 1,000 | 19,771 AGL12°9) 705 772 
1902 wists deal LOLGLO MM 26. abel: 9,045 1,000 | 20,476 1,088 | 68,320 
1903 ‘oer se. | 11,247 | 25,208 9,229 1,000 | 20,716 973 68,373 . 
1904 tA ... | 10,648 | 24,331 9,620 1,000 | 18,804 1,076 | 65,479 
1905 5 ... | 10,309 | 25,369 | 10,641 900 | 18,382 1,207 | 66,808 
1906 AG td 8,816 | 25,304 9,842 900 | 17,926 988 | 63,776 
1907 5 .. | 7,468 | 23,291 8,883 914 | 17,237 953 | 58,746 
1908 te ahs 6,363 | 20,853 7,736 19130) L6;075 843 | 53,083 
1909 Acie one 5,585 | 18,671 7,150 1B ATTA yy mC OV AT/ “713 | 50,323 
1910 we ae 5,247, | 16,553 6115, *1,256 | 16,279 682 | 46,132 


* Including 306 miners in Northern Territory. 


‘ § 3. Platinum and the Platinoid Metals. 


1. Platinum.—The existence of platinum was first noted in New South Wales in 
1851 by Mr. S. Stutchbury, who found a small quantity near Orange. Since the year 
1878 small quantities of the metal have been obtained from beach sands in the northern 
‘ coastal district. Platiniferous ore was noted in 1889 at Broken Hill. The chief deposits 
at present worked in. the State are situated at Fifield, near Parkes, but the entire pro- 
duction in 1910 was small, amounting to only 332 ozs., valued at £1418, while the total 
production recorded to the end of 1910 amounted is 11,910 ozs., valued at £22,131. 
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Operations were somewhat retarded in 1910 owing to the low average rainfall ; neverthe- 
less the production was smaller than might reasonably have been expected in view of the 
rise in price of the metal. 

In Victoria the metal has been found in association with copper at the Walhalla 
Copper Mine in Gippsland. The mine was worked extensively from 1874 to 1881 and 
then abandoned, but was reopened in 1910. It is stated that there are 79,000 tons of 
ore in sight, assaying three to four per cent. copper, and containing also platinum and 
silver. 


2. Osmium, Iridium, etc.—Small quantities of osmium, iridium, and rhodium are 
also found in various localities. As far back as 1860, the Rev. W. B. Clarke states that 
he found native iridium. Platinum, associated with iridium and osmium, has been found 
in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles from Oban, on the beach sands 
of the northern coast ; in the gem-sand at Bingara, Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. 
In some cases, as for example in the beach sands of Ballina, the osmiridium and other 
platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. of the platinum, or about 28 per 
cent. of the whole metallic content. 

In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah Range, South 
Gippsland. 


§ 4. Silver. 


1. Occurrence in Each State.——(a) New South Wales. The occurrence of silver in 
New South Wales was first mentioned by Count Strzelecki in a letter addressed to 
Captain King, R.N., dated the 26th October, 1839. In his work, “‘The Southern Gold- 
fields,” published in 1860, the Rev. W. B. Clarke also mentions a discovery of the 
metal. Since that date silver has been found in a large number of localities throughout 
the State. The Broken Hill field, the chief lode of which was discovered in 1882 by Mr. 
Charles Rasp, constitutes one of the richest and most productive mining centres in the 
world. Further reference to the production from the Broken Hill district will be made 
on a subsequent page. Amongst other important finds in New South Wales may be 
mentioned Boorook, near Tenterfield, discovered in 1878; Sunny Corner, originally 
worked for gold in 1875; Hmmaville, 1884; Rivertree, on the Clarence River, 1887 ; 
Borah Creek, near Inverell, 1870; Rockvale, 1895. 


(6) Victoria. Mining for silver is not carried on to any extent in Victoria, the pro- 
duction recorded in the mining returns being chiefly obtained in the process of refining 
gold, and the same applies in the case of the production from Western Australia. 


(c) Queensland. In Queensland most of the important gold mines yield also sup- 
plies of silver, but the credit of establishing the silver mining industry per se belongs to 
the Ravenswood field, where in 1879: the recovery of a parcel of 40 tons of galena assay- 
ing 180 ozs. of silver to the ton, marked the opening of the industry. At Chillagoe in 
1884 there were thirty-two silver-lead shows being worked, while during the decade 
1885-1895 over 14 million ozs. were raised at the Mount Albion mine. The Mungana 
mines are the mainstay of the Chillagoe district, and large deposits of silver and copper 
are still available in the Lady Jane and Girofla mines. On the Etheridge field silver- 
lead constitutes a fair proportion of the production, and a group of mines at Mosquito 
Creek, about twelve miles from Charleston, will considerably aid the output. In 1910 
the total quantity of silver produced in Queensland was 861,202 ozs., valued at £92,685. 


(d) South Australia. In South Australia silver-lead is found in the main range, 
south of Adelaide. The Wheal Gaw]l mine, near Glen Osmond, opened in 1841, was 
probably the first mine worked in the Commonwealth. Silver-lead deposits have also 
been noted ‘north-east from Farina and west from Beltana. .A small amount of silver- 
lead is also obtained in the Northern Territory. 
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(e) Tasmama. Tasmania is the only State in the Commonwealth besides New 
South Wales which produces any considerable quantity of silver. The famous Zeehan 
mine, on the west coast, was discovered in 1885, and the deposits at Heazlewood River in 
1887. Both districts are still opening up rich deposits of ore. 


2. Development of Silver Mining.—In illustration of the development of silver 
mining in Australia the following table has been compiled, shewing the production of 
silver, silver-lead and ore, and lead from each State ae the years 1881, 1891, and 
1901 to 1910 :— 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND LEAD, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Vic. Q'iland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
| £ | £ £ | = & £ & 

1881 aN eee | 5,239 13,494 1,182 11,224 ao 31,139 
1891 ...| 8,621,614 | 6,017 21,879 | 5,927 250 62,188 | 3,717,825 
1901 .-.| 1,954,964 | 6,550 69,234 | 3,886 7,718 325,335 | 2,367,687 
1902 ..-, 1,487,837 | 4,900 72,851 | 42,063 9,467 387,024 | 2,004,142 
1903 ..-. 1,539,989 | 4,898 109,177 10,870 19,153 428,125 | 2,112,212 
1904 ---| 2,181,504 | 4,990 96,418 | 1,387 45,912 318,971 | 2,599,182 
1905 ..-| 2,496,709 | 4,100 102,388 3,244 44,278 415,248 | 3,065,967 
1906 ...| 2,864,057 | 4,980 151,577 12,982 37,612 552,704 | 3,623,912 
1907 .-.| 4,290,128 | 4,355 | 187,870 | 13,873 | 26,674 572,560 | 5,095,460 
1908 ... 2,346,941 2,835 | 206,716 | 9,030 23,883 322,007 -| 2,911,412 
1909 ...| 1,839,688 | 2,310 167,636 673 19,977 { 298,880 | 2,329,164 
1910 ..-| 2,110,040! 2,090 123,086 907* | 20,210 247,576 | 2,503,909 


* No production in 1910 in Northern Territory. 


The figures quoted for New South Wales in the above table represent the net value 
of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In explanation 
of the values thus given, it must be noted that the metallic contents of the larger portion 
of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are extracted outside New South 
Wales, and it is considered, therefore, that the State should not take full credit for the 
finished product. Hence the net value referred to above relates to that of the ore, 
concentrates, and bullion, as declared by the several companies to the Customs Depart- 
ment at date of export. The real importance of the State as a producer of silver, lead, 
and zinc is thus to some extent lost sight of. The next table, however, which indicates — 
the quantity and value of these metals locally produced, and the quantity and value of 
concentrates exported during the last seyen years, will shew the estimated total value of 
the yield :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM SILVER-LEAD MINES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1904 TO 1910. 


“ 


- Value of Silver, Lead, Value of Concentrates 
Bear: jos)! land epaliek eoneay Mialacoieaste. |b redline 
£ £ £ 
1904 Ae aise 2,088,784 642,125 2,730,909 
1905 wind 38 2,181,317 ; 1,181,720 3,313,037 
1906 a3 506 9,112,977 1,876,834 3,989,811 
1907 f wes ee 2,228,420 3,574,775 5,803,195 
1908 oe es 2,008,410° "2,400,997 4,409,407 
1909 ne Bee 1,176,394 2,707,680 3,884,074 
1910 sus ciety 1,755,220 3,180,850 4,936,070 


As regards silver alone, the following table, which has been prepared on a basis 
similar to that on which the preceding table was compiled, shews the estimated total 
quantity and value of that metal yielded by the mines of New South Wales up to the 
end of 1908 and during the last seven years ;— 
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_ ESTIMATED QUANTITY AND VALUE OF SILVER YIELDED BY MINES OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES, TO END OF 1910. 


5 Contained in Concen- . ‘ 
} | Produced in Australia. trates, etc., Exported. Total Production, 
Period. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Fine ozs, £ Fine ozs. & Fine ozs. £ 

To the end of 1903 82,947,404 13,807,421 104,659,834 18,330,147 187,607,238 32,137,568 
c ae 55 7,751,667 920,947 2,945,058 349,891 10,696,725 1,270,838 
1905 ns | 6,804,934 852,533 3,480,561 436,050 10,285,495 1,288,583 
1906 wt ae 5,575,410 775,409 3,111,013 432,669 8,686,423 1,208,078 
1907 os =toe 5,921,457 795,982 6,228,225 845,845 12,149,682 1,641,827 
1908 ne | 6,484,288 693,034 5,499,381 587,768 11,983,669 1,280,802 
1909 ae ..-| 3,717,016 382,605 6,867,775 732,563 10,584,791 1,115,168 
1910 ae be 5,196,323 561.280 7,608,336 843,257 12,804,659 1,404,537 
Total ... .| 124,398,499 18,789,211 | 140,400,183 22,558,190 | 264,798,682 41,347,401 


Although no developmental work was done at the Proprietary Mine, which was 
practically idle throughout the year, the returns from the Broken Hill field for 1910 
were considerably in advance of those for the two preceding years. Operations at the 
Proprietary were confined to retreatment of the surface dumps, but the smelters at Port 
Pirie were kept busily engaged, large quantities of ore and concentrates having been 
purchased from other mines and treated. The ore raised from the mines on the Broken 
Hill field amounted in 1910 to’ 1,243,684 tons, while the value of the output from all 
sources was £3,842,630. 

In Tasmania the decrease was principally owing to the temporary stoppage of the 
Tasmanian Smelting Company’s works, followed by the closing down of the Magnet 
and Hercules mines. The output of the Yerranderie field in New South Wales was not 
so large as in the previous year, operations being restricted owing to transport difficulties. 


8. Chief Centres of Silver Production.—Broken Hill, in New South Wales, and 
Zeehan, in Tasmania, are the great centres of silver production in Australasia. The pro- 
duction in Queensland has, however, considerably expanded during the last few years. 


(i.) New South Wales. (a) Broken Hill. The bulk of the production is, of course, 
from New South Wales, being contributed mainly by the mines in the celebrated Broken 
Hill district. A description of the silver-bearing area in this district is caver in preced- 
ing issues of the Year Book. 

Although the returns are not complete in all cases, the following table relating to 
the mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the richness of the field :— 


RETURNS OF BROKEN HILL SILVER MINES, 1910. 


¥ Maathorisedt Value of Out- Dividends and 
meee Capital. | end of 910, | do'end of 1910. 
ze & s 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. ... 384,000 33,051,904*| 9,848,000 
Brgken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. 155,000 3,283,136 459,827 
British Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 264,000 2,071,243 337,500 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. 1,000,000. 3,685,729 1,235,000 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Central Mine) 1,100,000 11,142,907+ 797,500 
Broken Hill South Silver Mining Co. 200,000 3,620,500 755,000 
North Broken Hill Mining Co. 175,000 1,469,487+ 291,440 
Broken Hill Junction Mining Co. ... 100,000 813,055+ 85,000 
Broken Hill Junction North “Silver Mining Co. 180,000 960,401t 43,793 
Broken Hill South Blocks Ltd. sp * 200,000 525,176 a 
Broken Hill South Extended Ltd. ... 337,500 150,344 50,000 
Totals 4,095,500 60,773,882t+ | 13,903,060 


j 


* The value of the ores purchased during 1908, 1909, and 1910 is not included. 
t Excluding nominal value of shares (£1,744,000) in Block 14, British, allotted to shareholders of 


Broken Hill Proprietary. 


+t Incomplete. 
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(vb) Yerranderie. The mines on the Yerranderie field in the Southern Mining 
District produced 783,295 ozs. of silver in 1910, besides small quantities of gold and lead, 
the total production being valued at £113,071. It is stated that mining operations are 
carried on under considerable difficulties owing to the heavy cost of transport, and that 
the advent of a railway (the construction of which is proposed) would completely change 
the outlook. 


(c) Kangiara. The yield from the Kangiara field, in the Yass district, consisted of 
133,777 ozs. of silver, besides small quantities of other metals, the total production being 
valued at £69,000. 


(d) Conrad. The ore raised by the Conrad Mines Ltd., at Howell, in the Tingha 
division, amounted in 1910 to 23,429 tons, valued at £40,483, of which lead concentrates 
accounted for £15,220; and copper matte, £22,420. 


(ii.) Tasmania, West Coast. The silver-lead mines on the west coast are now 
well established. Amongst the most important are the Mt. Zeehan, Zeehan-Montana, 
Zeohan-Western, Oonah, Comet, Hercules, Adelaide, North Mt. Farrell, and Tasmanian 
Copper. The total production of silver-lead ore in 1910 was 51,227 tons, valued at £247,576, 
the continued decrease since 1907 being due to interruption of work at the Tasmanian 
Smelting Company’s works. The difficulties between the smelters and the producers 
have now been arranged, and it is hoped that normal conditions will be regained. 


(iii.) Queensland. The yield for the chief silver-producing centres in 1910 was as 
follows:—Chillagoe, £37,000; Charters Towers, £12,470; Stanthorpe, £10,000; Hthe- 
ridge, £9000; and Herberton, £6000. 


4. World’s Production of Silyer.—The world’s production of silver during the last 
nine years is estimated to have been as follows :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SILVER, 1902 to 1910, 


Year ... Me s| 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. "1909. 1910. 


World's production* in | F 
1000 fine ozs. ... ..-| 163,937 | 173,222 | 176,840 | 181,338 | 184,552 183,386 | 212,570 227,291 | 233.650 


* Add 000 to figures for fine ounces. 


Australasia’s share in the world’s silver production in 1910 was estimated 
at 14,422,000 ounces, or about 64 per cent. on the total production. 

5. Prices of Silver.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent 
on the price realised, a statement of the average price per standard ounce paid by the 
London Mint at various periods and during the last six years is given below. 


PRICE OF SILVER, 1871 to 1910. 


\ 
* 


Wenn. he «| 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1904. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


Pence per standardoz....| 603 | 5144 | 45s | 274% | 268 | 30% | 285% | 244 | 233% | 2422 
| 


: During the month of November, 1906, owing to the small sales in New York, and also to 
the fact that the Indian, American, and Mexican Governments were all buying silver, 
the price rose to 33$d., the highest realised since 1893, when the average stood at 36;3,d. 

6. Employment in Silver Mining.—The number of persons employed i in silver mining 
apkng each year of the period 1901 to 1910 is given below :— 
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\ NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SILVER MINING, 1901 to 1910. 

‘ 

Year. NES. Ws Victoria. Q’land S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 

{ ‘No, No. No. No. No. No. No. 
190153. 6,298 40 150 Sfafe 9,414t 8,902§ 
1902... 5,382 100 150 2,893t | 8,525§ 
1908... 6,035 458 | 150 1,681f 8,324§ 
1904 ... TOV 45 | 50 1,101 8,267 
1905 ... 7,887 a 293 | 50 1,512 9,742 
1906 ... 9,414 13 282 50 soe 1,745 11,504 
LGO Kaos 10,021 10 785 86 8 1,908 12,818 
1908 ... 7,560 3 496 51 5 1,740 | 9,855 
1909... 6,207 me 354 40 5 1,516 8,122 
a HKG ya 7,999 my 590 25” 21 1,173 9,908 


* Including 60 miners in Northern Territory. 


copper miners in Tasmania. 


t Including copper miners. 


§ Including 


As the table shews, the bulk of the employment was in New South Wales and ~ 
Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States, excepting Queensland, being 


unimportant. 


§ 5. Copper. 


1. Production of Copper.—The production of copper in the various States of the 
Commonwealth has been influenced considerably by the ruling prices, which have 


undergone extraordinary fluctuations. 


earlier years and for 1906 to 1910 is shewn in the following tables :— 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1910. 


The quantity and value of the production in 


State. | 1881. | 1891. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
QUANTITY. 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
N.S.W en i! a 6,087 8,964 8,963 8,679 6,857 8,435 
NASON CCI hes) if x 645 791 1,135 392, 109 4,455 
. - Copper 
Victoria... {OQPBr| + * ee £ 38 983 17 150 
Q’land ... Copper 330 85 3,061 10,077 ree 14,961 re yes 
Copper 3,824 3,551 6,736 . 8,406 +763 5,77 srl 
8, Aust. ... {63 21,638 | 13,939 | 2,353 527 aad ee 1345 | 
Copper ras oe he 1,602 » AT 33 ; 
W. Aust. . so Ore * 10,157 7,430 3,727 oe au ote 
Copper i 9,730 8,613 9,035 8,833 638 864 
Tasmania {602 10,029 | 2,935 es 1,185 1588 |... 
, Copper 25,614 36,060 36,598 | 40,166 
C'wealth {602 aise | 1003 |f 46019 | 44167 | 13518 | fools 
* Not available. + Including 97 tons of copper, Northern Territory. 
VALUE. 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales.. | 227,667 119,195 412,292 789,527 727,774 | 502,812 424,737 486,257 
Victoria ie 8,186 216 eh 2,356 3,928 44 450 
‘Queensland see. 19,637 3,554 194,227 916, 546 1,028,179 | 893,535 853,196 932,489 
South Australia .| 418,296 235,317 500,077 743,671 705,031 | 345,968 342,329 | *307,316 
Western eeecralis a3 4,463 75,246 50,337 203,376 57,091 104,644 95,928 
Tasmania .. “ De 1,026,748 844,663 869,665 | 609,651 608,038 566,972 
Commonwealth .| 673,786 362,745 | 2,208,590 |3,344,744 | 3,536,382 2,412,985 | 2,332,988 | 2,389,412 
f 


SSS 


* Including £1196, Northern Territory. 
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2. History.—(i.) New South Wales. It is believed that copper was the first’ metal: 
mined for in New South Wales, the earliest attempts at working taking place about the 
year 1844. The deposits at Copper Hill, near Molong, were worked in 1845, as well as 
those in the neighbourhood of Canowindra. In 1847 mining for copper was commenced 
at the Summerhill Hstate, near Rockley. The Rev. W. B. Clarke reported the discovery 
of copper ores near Marulan in 1851, and at Quidong, in the Snowy River district, in 
1852. The Mount Hope field was opened in 1878, Nymagee in 1880, and Lake George 
in 1882. The principal seat of the copper-mining industry at the present date is in the 
Cobar district, the value of the deposits there being first recognised in 1869. The value 
of the output of the Cobar district in 1910 was £282,348, out of a total for the State of 
£486,527. Operations at the Great Cobar Mines were to some extent interfered with in 
the early months of the year by the coal miners’ strike, but the shortage in production 
was more than counterbalanced by the increased output later, the total for 1910 being 
6248 tons of copper as compared with 4855 in 1909 Owing chiefly to the low price of 
copper, and the lack of railway facilities, the Nymagee, Shuttleton, Mount Hope and 
Burraga Mines remained closed down, while operations were conducted on a limited scale 
only at Girilambone. ; 

From the Grafton Company’s mine at Cangai a considerably augmented output was 
supplied, the production for the year being valued at £41,477. The Kyloe mine, in the 
Cooma division, contributed materially to the increased output, the production from this 
mine being valued at £83,372, as against £29,996 in 1909. The Electrolytic and Refin- 
ing and Smelting Company of Australia Limited, established at Port Kembla, had a 
successful year, and in view of the increasing business ib has been decided to double the 
capacity of the works. During 1910 the output of electrolytic copper was 9952 tons, 
most of which was madé from blister copper produced at Mt. Morgan, Queensland. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria copper has been found at Bethanga, Sandy Oreek, near 
Bogong, Walhalla on the Thomson River, and on the Snowy River and at Mount Tara 
near Buchan. The production shewn in the table was obtained from the old copper 
mine at Walhalla, which was reopened in 1910. 


(iii.) Queensland. The first important discovery of copper.in Queensland was made 
in the year 1862, when a rich lode was found near Clermont, on the Peak Downs. A 
further discovery was made during the same year at Mount Perry. Copper, tin, silver, 
and gold were found on the Herberton, Walsh, and Tinaroo mineral fields in 1879. The 
famous Mount Morgan gold mine, discovered in 1882, also produces a considerable 
amount of copper, the production therefrom in 1910 exceeding that from any other 
district. As compared with the previous year, the increase in production in 1910 was 
due principally to the activity at the Mount Elliot mine, at Cloncurry, and the Hinas- 
leigh mine, on the Etheridge field. The production in 1910 from the more important 
districts was as follows:—Mount Morgan, £364,933; Mount Perry, £55,290; Cloncurry, 
£185, 162; Rockhampton, £89,993; ee £106,632; Etheridge, £76,132; Glad- 
stone, £28,874. | 


(iv.) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State in the 
Commonwealth, In recent years, however, Tasmania, Queensland, and New South 
Wales have come to the front as copper producers, as the table on the preceding page will 
shew. Deposits of copper oreare found over a large portion of South Australia. The 
Kapunda mine, discovered in 1842 by Messrs. Dutton and Bagot, is situated fifty miles 
north of Adelaide, and is the oldest copper mine in the State. Up to the end of 1879 
the production amounted to 70,000 tons, the metal possessing such a high standard of 
purity that it always obtained the highest prices in the world’s markets. During the 
nine years 1870 to 1878 the production was valued at £157,000. The Burra Burra mine, 
located in 1845 by a shepherd named Pickett, is situated about 100 miles north of 
Adelaide. The original capital invested in this mine was £12,320 in £5 shares,on which 
no call was ever made, while dividends to the amount of £800,000 were paid. For many 
years this mine produced from 10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, averaging 22 to 23 per cent. 
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of copper. During the 294 years in which the mine was worked the production was 
valued at £4,749,000. In 1859 as many as 1170 persons were employed on it. The 
mine has lain practically idle for many years, but recently there have been attempts at 
reworking. 

Yorke’s Peninsula, between Spencer’s Gulf and St. Vincent’s Gulf, contains a large 
area of copper-bearing country. The principal mines at Wallaroo and Moonta are 
situated a few miles from Port Wallaroo, and date back to 1860. For about thirty 
years the Moonta mines were worked independently, selling their ores to the Wallaroo 
company. During its separate existence the Wallaroo field produced about £2,600,000 
worth of copper, while Moonta yielded £5,396,000, and was the first Australian mining 
field to produce £1,000,000 in dividends. The amalgamation took place in 1889, and 
since that year the united properties have produced about £4,281,000 worth of copper. 
The entire yield from the date of first working is estimated at about £12,500,000. The 
mines just enumerated represent a very small proportion only of those opened on the 
copper-bearing areas of the State. Owing to the depression in the price of copper in 1910 
mining operations were considerably restricted, except at the old and well-established 
mines. The Paramatta and Yelta mines, in the Moonta district, have now been acquired 
by the Government for the sum of £6000. 

Copper is also obtained in the Northern Territory; the actual output of ore for the 
year, however, was only £1196 in value. This poor result was -entirely due to the low 
prices and high cartage rates from outlying fields from which, in the main, copper is 
produced. 


(v.) Western Australia. The inception of active mining operations in Western Aus- 
tralia dates from the year 1842, when lead and copper mines were discovered in the 
Northampton district, but working was carried on in a most perfunctory manner in the 
early days, sinking being discontinued as soon as the lodes shewed signs of contraction. 
Rich lodes of copper have been located at Whim Creek, in the Pilbara district, about 
fifty miles eastward of Roeburne, the copper ore being removed by quarrying. Promising 
lodes have also been struck at the Irwin mines, between Arrino Springs and the Irwin 
River. The Kimberley district is intersected in places by copper and lead deposits in 
association with gold, and a rich lode has been located at Mount Barren, about 120 miles 
to the eastward of Albany, while various quartz reefs in the Wongan Hills contain copper 
in association with gold and iron. The centres of production in 1910 were the Phillips 
River field, with 25,872 tons copper ore, valued at £96,745, and the West Pilbara field, 
which yielded 8480 tons, valued at £64,861. 


(vi.) Tasmania. For along time Tasmania was the largest producer of copper in 
the Commonwealth, but during the last four years Queensland has occupied the premier 
position. The cupriferous area in the island State stretches from Mount Lyell, Mount 
Tyndall, Mount Read, and Mount Murchison, in the western district, to some distance 
north of the Pieman River. Copper mining has also been started on the north-west 
coast, notably in,the Stowport and Blyth River districts, and some attention has been 
given to the deposits at Rocky Cape and Boat Harbour. In 1910 the output of the 
Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. was 8,193 tons of blister copper, which con- 
tained copper valued at £483,806, silver £70,017, and gold £50,367. This company 
during the year paid £180,000 in dividends. A new copper field at Mount Balfour is 
attracting considerable attention. A number of sections have been taken up and are 
being systematically prospected. 

The output for the year 1909 was valued at £608,038, which was £1613 less than the 
previous year, and £261,628 less than that of 1907. Several of the mines which in past 
years were large producers remained closed down during the whole of 1909, while, taken 
generally, work at other mines throughout the Commonwealth was, for a variety of 
reasons, only conducted on a limited scale. 


3. Price of Copper.—The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is 
shewn in the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York 
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during the last ten years. The figures are given on the authority of ‘‘The Mineral | 


Industry.’’ Prices of standard and best selected copper are given in’ preceding Year 
Books at various periods since 1897. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE VALUE OF COPPER, 1901 to 1910. 


New York. Price in Cents. per Ib. 
But London Price per Ton 
Year. Standard Copper. 
* Lake Copper. Electrolytic Copper. 
& Cents. Cents. 
1901 Pie ec 66.79 16.55 16.11 
1902 oss bie 52.46 11.89 11.63 
1903 Sy. a2 57.97 13.42 13.24 
1904 ohh 2 58.88 12.99 12.82 
1905 Sait we 69.47 15.70 15.59 
1906 es eek 87.28 19.62 19.28 
1907 aek oi 87.01 f 20.66 20.00 
1908 ais ap 59.90 : 13.42 13.21 
1909 see 5 58.73 18.34 12.98 
1910 oe ais 57.05 13.04 12.74 


* The term “Lake’’ copper is used to designate all copper sold in the i as such, 
regardless of the process by which it is refined. 


There is no doubt that the steady rise in the price of copper from the year 1902 
onwards caused a large amount of overtrading with consequent unhealthy inflation of 
values, while the sudden drop in 1908 was directly due to the financial panic in 
America. It is believed, however, that the increasing demand for the metal in electrical 
and other industries will, under ordinary circumstances, tend in time to establish prices 
on a sounder basis, and at higher rates than those quoted for the last twelve months 
in the table above. 


« 4. Relationship to World’s Production.—The world’s production of CoP in 1901 
eae during the last five years is estimated to have been as follows :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COPPER, 1901 to 1910. 


| | 
Year uw ar | 1901. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


World’s production— 
(short tons) ... ...| 583,517 770,221 788,492 798,205 835,623 922,408 955,037 


5. Employment in Copper Mining.—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during the last nine years was as follows :-— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN COPPER MINING, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W.. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1901 ren 1 Od 4 814 4,000 321 binge: 8,103+ 
1902 eel OOD ae 666 4,000 Se Kg 6,478t 
1903 Real ay OO ee 1,418. 4,000 193 ¥ 7,427¢ 
1904 Arana elses a] ote 1,094 4,000 | 169 925 8,088 
1905 Bele we ara aoe 1,485 4,500 125 2,269 10,500 
1906 «| 8,047 3 2,598 5,000 296 © 2,391 13,335 
1907 | 38; 764 10 3,941 5,254 611 2,614 16,194 
1908 Pa QUTAS 9 3,540 4,558 283 2,076 nls ye ilal 
1909 «| 2,024 2 8,241 4,504 497 2,038 12,306 
1910 veel 2,286 40 2,418 £4,199 559 2,042 11,544 
* Included with silver miners. ap Tecivaine Tasmania. 


t Including 49 miners in Northern Territory. 


Se ee ee 
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1. Production of Tin.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely 
dependent on the price realised for the metal, and, as in the case of copper, the production 
has been subjected to somewhat violent fluctuations. The table below shews the produc- 
tion in each of the Commonwealth States during the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1906 to 
TSLOr 


TIN PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1910. 


State. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


QUANTITY 
Tons. | Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons Tons Tons 
Ingots 5,824 1,454 648 1,161 1,331 954 951 847 
New South Wales { y8 609 203 rt 510 583 841 992 | 1,021 
Victoria ... roi Ore { t TT 106 104 79 89 41 
Queensland* tg Ore F t 1,661 4,823 5,140 4,885 3,326 2,953 
South Australia... Ore af i 81 398 436 441 497 364 
West Australia Black ti oo t 734 1,495 1,502+/ 1,093 698t 5004 
Tasmania ... es Ore t t 1,790 4,473 4,343 4,521 4,511 8,701 


Ingots, 


+ + ¢ 
Commonwealth { Broce A t 5,002 | 12,966 | 13,439] 12,814] 10,994 | 14,427 
VALUE 
ae £ £ £ £ £ OMEN ES Gi 
(Ingots) 531,303 | 124,320] 76,08C | 205,373 | 229,607 | 126,292 | 127,089 | 127,700 
New South Wales...) o,¢ | 37/492 | 91643 464 | 50,371 | 63.698 | 79.155 | 83.940 | 100,456 
Victoria... .. Orel 7.334| 5,092] 4181] 11,644} 101531] 6070| 7\067|  3:706 
Queensland “> Orel 193/699 | 116/387 | 937723 | 490.983 | 496,766 | 341\546 | 244’997 | 943'071 
South Australia ... Ore) = 1,938 5,586 36,907 41,365 35,876 32,741 31,113% 
West Australia Blacktin| _. 10,200 | 40,000 | 157/644 | 166.139 | 83'595 | 65.959 | 451199 
Tasmania ... .. Orel 375,775 | 293,170 | 912'542 | 557266 | 501,681 | 421'580 | 4181165 | 399/393 


Commonwealth ...[1,145,603 | 560,750 | 432,576 |1,509,488 |1,509,787 |1,094,134 | 979,888 | 950,768 


* Dressed tin ore, about 70% tin. + Tin ingot and ore. t Not available. 
$ Obtained in Northern Territory. 


2. Sources of Production.—(i.) New South Wales. The bulk of the yield in New 
South Wales comes from the Tingha-Inverell district, the production last year being 
£103,967, out of a total-for the whole State of £228,156. Of the total production in 
1910, £158,467, or about 70 per cent., represents the value obtained by dredging. In the 
Emmavyille division the yield of ore was estimated at 788 tons, valued at £76,034, the 
increase on the previous years’ return being due to the satisfactory results of dredging. 
The known alluvial deposits are, however, being steadily depleted, while the testing of 
deep alluvial leads has not given very encouraging results. During the year the Sydney 
Smelting Company at Woolwich produced 847 tons of tin, valued at £127,700, from ore 
mined in the State. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria lode tin has been discovered at Mt. Wills, Beechworth, 
Eldorado, Chiltern, Stanley, and other places in the north-eastern district ; and stream 
tin has been found in a large number of places, including those just mentioned in the 
north-eastern district. The bulk of the production last year was obtained by dredging 
and hydraulic sluicing at Toora and Beechworth. 


(iii.) Queensland. The increased price of the metal in 1910 led to renewed activity 
in the Herberton district, and several valuable deposits were located. The production 
from all sources in 1910 amounted to 2953 tons, valued at £243,271, more than half of 
which was produced at the Herberton mineral field. 
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(iy.) Northern Territory. Valuable lodes of tin are found in the Northern Territory 
at Mount Wells, West Arm and Bynoe Harbour, and at Horseshoe Creek, south of Pine 
Creek, but the deposits have not yet been exploited to the extent they deserve. In 1909 
there were 355 miners engaged in tin mining in the Northern Territory, and the quantity 
of tin ores and concentrates exported was 427 tons. This production was largely due to 
the progress at the Mount Wells mine, where, it is stated, there are enormous bodies of 
payable material awaiting development. 


The metal has also been discovered near Harea Dam in South Australia. 


(v.) Western Australia. The production of tin ore and ingot for the State during 
1910 amounted to 500 tons, valued.at £45,129, to which the Greenbushes field contributed 
318 tons, valued at £27,974. The Pilbara Goldfield (Marble Bar district) was the only 
other large contributor. 


(vi.) Tasmania. Tin mining in Tasmania dates from the year 1871, when the cele- 
brated Mount Bischoff mine was discovered by Mr. James Smith. This mine, which is 
probably the richest in existence, is worked as an open quarry, and a large proportion of 
the original hill has been removed in the course of developmental operations. Soon after 
1871 deposits were located in the north-east district by Mr. G. B. Bell, while deposits of 
stream tin were discovered near St. Helens by Messrs. Wintle and Hunt. Further finds 
were reported from Flinders and Cape Barren Islands, and in 1875 the metal was dis- 
covered at Mount Heemskirk. The total production of Tasmania in 1910 was 3701 tons 
of ore, valued at £399,393, the largest producer being the Briseis Tin Mines Limited, in 
the North-east division, with a return of 646 tons. The Mount Bischoff mine paid 
dividends amounting to £39,000, making a total to the end of 1910 of £2,235,000. 


3. World’s Production of Tin.—According to ‘‘The Mineral Industry” the world’s 
supplies of tin during each of the last five years were obtained as follows :— 


THE WORLD’S TIN SUPPLIES, 1906 to 1910, 


Origin. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. 
English production ... eee sacl, “AND 22 4,407 5,052 5,198 5,810 
Chinese exports La : thee O48 3,480 4,558 4,445 4,500 
Straits to Europe and ‘America _ ...| 57,143 | 53,520) 60,491] 58,541] 54,625 
Straits to India and Ghina aa Gaal hk Oe 2,178 2,187 2,030 2,100 
Australia to Europe and America «| 6,482 6,612 5,748 5,384 4,563 
Banka sales in Holland «=| 9,286.) 11,264). 11,580} 11,973) 12/000 
Billiton sales in Java and Holland ele Os 2,229 2,235 2,241 2,250 
Bolivian arrivals in HKurope ... ---| 16,894) 15,594) 17,082] 18,121] 18,295 
Total (long tons) ae ---| 101,035 | 99,284 | 108,833 | 107,933 | 104,078 


The main users of tin are the manufacturers of tin-plates, while it is also required 
in conjunction with other metals to produce bronze, brass, Britannia metal, pewter, 
printers’ type, and solder. It is stated that the rising tendency of prices during recent 
yearsis due to the fact that production has not been commensurate with the demands for 
consumption, and also in some measure to the fact that for industrial purposes the metal 
can be replaced by others to a limited extent only. 


4. Prices of Tin.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the 
year 1897 and from 1901 to 1910 was as follows :— 
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PRICE PER TON OF TIN, 1897 to 1910. 


Year. Price per Ton. | Year. Price per Ton. 
ao kee ole saad. 
1897 “30 Per ol 8 {0 PelOOG Ee % 2/0. vail 180 12 11 
1901... me 118 12 8 | 1907... ate 172 12 9 
1902:%' dew. er 120 14 5 | 1908... ‘Al 133 2 6 
1903 ane ae 127 6 5 | 1909 ue a 1384 15 6 
1904 he ae 126 14 8 OHO! Sa aae HOOP R278 
1905 a Pe 143, -1 8 I 


According to “‘The Mineral Industry” the maximum price obtained for tin during 
the period 1897-1910 was réached in December, 1906, when the metal was quoted at 
£195 19s. 9d. per ton. i 

Recent advices shew that the -price of tin has been steadily rising for some time, 
and it is expected that good values will be maintained sufficiently long to enable a 
number of new mines in Australia to be properly opened up. 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin mining 
during each of the years 1901 to 1910 is shewn below :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN TIN MINING, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | C’wealth 
i) 
No. No | No. | | No. No. No. No 
1901 des ses) 15428 Cas 1,148 | ae 413 |-1,065 4,054 
1902 <a, eel eI88 are 1,467 | ae | 249 «1,260 | 4,264 
19038 aera mee aca at ea ede 598. a Ba 294 S3k iy a7 2d 
1904 es wal, 2,140 50 2,237 | a8 284 | 1,304 6,620 
1905 ee ...| 2,884 SOs of 2.9360} gee 479 | 1,351 7,700 
1906 ee Jee F 35795 95 2,872 | Was 890 £659" hi 9r3ur 
1907 aa scale OL TS. 87 2,582 | 554 1,003 | 1,828 9,227 
1908 nan -».| 2,456 53 2,140 384 614 | 1,588 | 7,235 
1909 aoe REE CO BIE 48 Pay SUB ISH We) 355 406 | 1,576 | 6,580 
1910 ses -..| 2,028 25 iOS Omte 7302 326 | 1,598 | 6,231 


* In the Northern Territory. 


§ 7. Zinc. 


1. Production of Zinc.—The production of spelter is practically confined to the 
Broken Hill district of New South Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief con- 
stituents in the enormous deposits of sulphide ores. 

Gratifying results have been achieved in the work of tht profitable extraction of the 
zine contents of the large heaps of accumulated tailings and from the ore raised on the 
Broken Hill field. The year 1909 witnessed the passing of this problem out of the 
experimental stage, and the practical solution of the difficulty which has confronted 
the mining companies for many years. At present not only is the zinc being obtained 
in a marketable form, but the silyer and lead contents are being turned to profitable 
account. In 1899 the exports of zinc amounted to 49,879 tons; in 1909 they totalled 
373,906 tons, valued at £1,041,280; and in 1910, 468,627 tons, valued at £1,289,634, 
the great bulk of the production being obtained from tailings. The following table 
shews the production of zinc in New South Wales from 1889 to 1910:— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES,—PRODUCTION OF ZINC, 1889 to 1910. 


Quantity of Zine Quantity of Zinc 
Year, | (Spelter and Concen- Value. Year. | (Spelter and Concen- Value. 

trates) Produced. trates) Produced. 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 

1889 OF; 988 1908 276,720 600,883 
1891 219 2,622 1909 373,906 1,041,280 
1899 49,879 49,207 1910 468,627 1,289,634 
1907 237,219 536,620 J ™~ 


The total quantity of zinc (spelter and concentrates) produced in New South Wales 
to the end of the year 1910 was 1,782,822 tons, valued at £4,358,691. The average price 
of spelter per ton in the London market during each of the last five years was £27 1s. 5d. 
in 1906, £23 16s. 9d. in 1907, £20 3s. 54d. in 1908, £22 3s. Sd. in 1909, and £23 1s. in 1910. 

During the year 1910, 12 tons of zinc, valued at £147, were raised in Western Aus- 
tralia. 


§ 8. Iron, 


1. General.—The fact that iron-ore is widely distributed throughout the Common- 
wealth has long been known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to 
time at various places in New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania. It will appear, however, from what is stated below, that until 
quite recently, little has been done in the way of converting these deposits into a 
marketable commodity. 


(i.) The Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908. It was hoped that the passing by 
the Commonwealth Parliament of the Manufactures Encouragement Act, which came 
into force on the Ist January, 1909, would assist in firmly establishing the iron industry 
in Australia on a remunerative basis, both in the smelting of pig iron and in the pro- 
duction of bar iron and steel from Australian ore. The Act referred to provides for 
the payment of a bounty up to the 30th June, 1914, of a total of £150,000 (not exceed- 
ing £30,000 per annum) on all pig iron, puddled bar iron and steel, made from Austral- 
ian ore and pig iron respectively, and for the payment of bounties up to the 30th June, 
1912, to a total of £30,000, on galvanised sheet or plate iron or steel, on wire and wire 
netting, and on iron or steel tubes or pipes, on the following basis:— _ 


BOUNTIES PAYABLE ON AUSTRALIAN PIG IRON, BAR IRON, STEEL, etc. 


Rate of Total Amount Date of 


Description of Goods. which may be} Expiry of 


Bounty. authorised. Bounty. 
CLASS 1. 
Pig iron made from Australian ore... .| 12s. per ton ) 30th J 
Puddled bar iron made from Australian n Pig iron’ Bs £150,000 tole 
Steel made from Australian pig iron . cd iS j 


CLASS 2. 
Galvanised sheet or plate i iron or steel (whether| 10 per cent. 
corrugated or not) made from Australian,ore| on value ) 
Wire netting, not being prison made and being | 30th J 
made from Australian ore or from wire||10 per cent.|\. £30,000 foie 
manufactured in the United Kingdom ‘on value |! 
Wire made from Australian ore 
Iron and steel tubes or pipes (except riveted or] 10 per cent. | 
cast), not more than six inches internal) on value 
diameter, made from Australian pig iron or 
steel 
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Particulars of the bounties paid under the above Act during the half-year ended the 
30th June, 1909, and during the financial years 1909-10 and 1910-11 are shewn in the 
following statement :— ' 


PARTICULARS OF BOUNTIES PAID ON AUSTRALIAN PIG IRON, BAR IRON, 
STEEL, etc., 1909 to 1911. 


z Bag ee sete 
x 5h Hs | Saad 
a. {oe q| 27 9 to 
Description of 33 a a EPs aase 38 €| #o° 8 | Total 
Goods. g'34 BH y Bie) Si el aaah gc haw or 
hoe Jos a ga £| BF Ora | 
33 S3a | 28 28 £| ogee 
ee fom [A | SA) Begs | 
£& £ £ £ £ £ 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1909 575 568 2,314 191 Be 3,648 
1909-10 3 1,491 1,254 23,511 286 6,086 32,578 
1910-11 1,989 2,080 20,462 122 4,824 29,427 
Total ... sy ...| 4,005 | 3,902 | 48,287 | 599 | 10,860 | 65,653 


So far New South Wales is the only State where bounty has been claimed, and the 
above figures, taken in conjunction with those in the succeeding table, show that 
production has not been as rapid as might have been expected. The Government of that 
State proposes to obtain the services of a well-known Scottish expert to inquire into the 
quality of the ore deposits, conditions of manufacture, &c. 


2. Production of Iron.—(i.) New South Wales. Reference to the extent of the de- 
posits of iron ore in the State, and the events leading up to the establishment of ironworks 
at Lithgow will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. During 1910 the 
following materials were received at the blast furnace :—Iron ore, 72,825 tons; lime- 
stone, 31,890 tons; and coke, 54,619 tons. The output was 40,787 tons of pig iron, 
valued at £161,948, while 7815 tons of steel ingots were also manufactured. The 
following table shews the quantity and value of finished iron, pig iron, etc., made in New 
South Wales during the last seven years, chiefly from scrap iron, but partly from the 
smelting of iron ore :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES—PRODUCTION OF IRON, 1904 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1904, 1905. 1906. 1907.* 1908.+ 1909.t 1910.8 
Quantity Tons) 6,303 | 4,447 8,000 | 29,902 | 40,207 | 29,762 | 40,487 
Value ... £| 80,504 | 85,693 | 112,848 | 178,682 | 118,224 | 106,357 | 161,948 


* Includes 18,631 tons pig iron, valued at £60,550, produced from 34,500 tons of iron ore raised 
within the State. Eh Includes 30, 393 tons pig iron, valued at £98,777, from 51,206 tons of ore raised 
within the State. + Includes 26,762 tons pig iron, valued at £100,357, from 46,740 tons of iron ore 


raised within the State. § From oreraised within the State. 


The bounty paid in 1909 and 1910 on iron and steel made from ores mined in New 
South Wales was as follows :— 
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BOUNTY PAID ON IRON AND STEEL, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1909 and 1910. 


1909, 1910. 


Description. a ae a a) a 
Tonnage, Bounty. Tonnage. Bounty. 

5 laa iia ic ieee ee a RR 
Pig iron : oe 04] '28,179.50 | 18,908 40,326.5 24,196 
Puddled bar iron eae en 1,988.50 | 1,163 8,383.5 2,086 
Steel en cae hey 1,855.25 1-113, 3,410.0 2,046 

Total ... PO «of 26,978.25 . 16,184 47,120.0 28,278 


A quantity of iron oxide is purchased by the various gasworks for use in purifying 
gas, the output in New South Wales being drawn from the deposits at Port Macquarie 
and Mittagong. During 1910 the quantity raised was 1351 tons, valued at £714, while 
the total output to the end of that year was 18,353 tons, valued at £23,607. The 
quantity of ironstone disposed of for flux in New South Wales during 1910 exhibits a 
decrease, since the requirements of the smelting companies were diminished, owing to 
suitable ores being obtained. In 1910 the quantity raised was 1648 tons, valued at 
£1321, as against 4339 tons, valued*at £3471, in the preceding year. 


(ii.) Vietoria. Tron ore has been located at various places in Victoria, particularly 
at Nowa Nowa, in the Gippsland district, and 4t Dookie. A blast furnace was erected 
in 1881 near Lal Lal, on the Moorabool River, and some very fair quality iron was pro- 
duced, which was used for truck wheels and stamper shoes in the Ballarat mines. The 
fall in the price of the metal, however, led to the closing of the works. In his report 
for 1905 the Secretary for Mines states that without special assistance to the industry 
there does not seem to be any prospect of the deposits being cheaply worked. 


(iii.) Queensland. Queensland possesses some extensive deposits of iron ore, which 
is mined chiefly for fluxing purposes in connection with the reduction of gold and copper 
ores. During the year 1910, 87,188 tons of ironstone, valued at £35,429, woro raised, 
33,734 tons of which, valued at £32,876, were procured in the Rockhampton district. _ 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia iron ore is raised for fluxing purposes 
only, although the State possesses some rich deposits capable of being mined for an 
‘indefinite period. The best known deposit is the Iron Knob, a veritable hill of iron of 
high percentage, situated about forty miles W.S.W. from Port Augusta. The estimated 
quantity of iron ore in sight at the Iron Knob and Iron Monarch has boon set down is 
21,000,000 tons. 


(v.) Western Australia. This State has some very rich deposits of iron ore, but 
owing to their geographical position, the most extensive fields at the present time are 
practically unexploited, the production in the State being confined chiefly to that needed 
for fluxing purposes, The Murchison field possesses some extensive deposits of high-— 
grade ore. There are also deposits on Koolan Island at Yampi Sound. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The existence of large quantities of iron ore in Tasmania was 
noted as far back as 1822, when Surveyor-General Evans alluded to the “surprising 
abundance of iron within a few miles of Launceston.” A company known as the Tas- 
manian Charcoal Tron Company was formed to work these deposits, and commenced 
operations in June, 1876. Unfortunately, however, the presence of chromium rendered 
the pig iron so hard and brittle that the works had to be abandoned. Hixtensive deposits 
of specular iron ore are also found in the neighbourhood of the Blythe and Gawler 
Rivers. The total production of iron ore in 1908 was 8600 tons, valued at £1600, and 
was all raised by the Tasmanian iron mine at Penguin, but owing to the closing down of 
that mine in 1909, there has been no further production. 


eal 
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(vii.) World’s Production of Iron, 1910. The quantity of iron produced in Australia 
is but a very small proportion of the world’s production, which in 1910 amounted to 
65,860,000 metric tons (pig iron). The leading position for magnitude of production is 
held by the United States, which in 1910 produced 27,637,000 tons, compared with 
Germany’s 14,793,000 tons, and the United Kingdom 10,380,000 tons. The position of 
the three countries named is similar to what it has been for several years past. 


$9, Other Metals. 


1. Aluminium.—The ores from which aluminium is chiefly made in other countries 
are widely distributed in great abundance in New South Wales in the form of hydrous 
silicate of alumina, which occurs in all clays. In the form of bauxite or hydrous ses- 
quioxide, it is found at Emmavyille, Inverell, and Wingello, its existence being first 
recognised in the last named locality in 1889. The metal, however, has not been manu- 
factured locally. 


2. Antimony.—This metal is widely distributed in New South Wales, and has been 
found native at Lucknow, near Orange. Dyscrasite, a silver antimonide, has been 
found in masses up to one ton in weight in the Broken Hill lodes. It has also been 
found at various places in Victoria, chiefly in association with gold. In 1910 the export 
of antimony metal and ore from New South Wales amounted to £1450. The total 
quantity of antimony ore raised in New South Wales up to the end of 1910 was 16,426 
tons, valued at £302,859. Comparatively little attention was given to mining for anti- 
mony in New South Wales during 1910 owing to the low price ruling. The metal occurs 
in large quantities in the Hillgrove division, and can readily be mined extensively should 
the price warrant operations. The production of antimony ore in Victoria during 1910 
amounted to 1262 tons, valued at £6255, The ore was raised by a syndicate operating 
at Costerfield. In Queensland extensive deposits were discovered at Neerdie, in the Wide 
Bay district, during 1872, also at Wolfram Camp on the Hodgkinson field, on the 
Palmer River, in the Ravenswood district, and on the Mitchell River in the Herberton 
district. The low price of antimony throughout the year 1910 rendered profitable 
working impossible. In Western Australia good lodes of stibnite carrying gold have been 
found in the Roeburne district. 


3. Arsenic.—In the form of arsenopyrite, arsenic is of wide distribution in Victoria, 
but the deposits are worked to a limited extent-only. At Ballarat a small quantity of 
the oxide is obtained from the flues of roasting furnaces. In New South Wales about 200 
tons of arsenic were obtained in 1910 by the Conrad Mines Ltd. at Howell. : 


4. Barium.—A valuable lode of barium sulphate has been discovered near Dalwin, 
on the North Lyell railway, in Tasmania, and the necessary plant is in course of erection 
to develop the deposit. It is stated that the lode is from 2% to 7 feet wide over a longth 
of over 40 chains. _ ; 


5. Bismuth.—This metal has been found in New South Wales, near Glen Innes, 
and also in the vicinity of Pambula, its discovery dating from 1877.° A large body of 
bismuth-bearing ore has been located near Oberon, and was being prospected during 
1910, while several trial parcels were obtained for treatment from a mine at Kirkdale, in 
the Yass division. About 64 tons of metal and ore, valued at £2004, were exported from 
New South Wales during 1910; the total quantity exported to the end of that year was 
528 tons, valued at £125,527. In Queensland wolfram, molybdenite, and bismuth have 
been found in various parts of the Herberton and Chillagoe districts, but the chief 
centres of production are at Wolfram Camp, where they have been found in 
association, and at Mount Carbine, where chiefly wolfram is mined. Highly payable 
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deposits of the minerals have been found in shallow ground near Bampton. During 
1910 an important new find of bismuth was made at the Glen, near Irvinebank. From 
the Kangaroo Hills field ore to the value of £2100 was produced in 1910, while the yield 
of bismuth from the Biggenden Bismuth and Gold Mine was valued at £7100. The 
total production in 1910, including wolfram, was valued at £14,572. In South Australia 
deposits are found at Balhannah, at Mount Macdonald, and at Winnininnie, on the 


shores of Spencer’s Gulf. In Tasmania 10 tons, valued at £4249, were raised in 1910 at 
Middlesex. 


6. Chromium.—In New South Wales chromium is found at Bowling Alley Point, 
on the Peel River, and also near Colac, but there was no production in 1910, The total 
exports to the end of 1910 amounted to 30,663 tons, valued at £101,108. Chrome iron 
ore is found in Queensland in the Rockhampton district, where the Elgalla mine, at 
Cawarral, produced 773 tons, valued at £581. A small quantity was also produced near 
Broadmount. 


7. Carnotite.—A discovery of carnotite ore was made in 1906 twenty miles E.S.E. 
from the Olary railway station in South Australia, and steps are being taken to test its 
value commercially. With this object in view, 30 tons of ore have been sent to Hurope 
for assay. 


8. Cobalt.—This metal was found at Carcoar in New South Wales in 1888, and 
subsequently at Bungonia, Port Macquarie, and various other places. During 1910, 9 
tons of cobalt ore, valued at £55, were exported, while the total quantity exported from 
New South Wales up to the end of 1910 was 884 tons, valued at £8065. Deposits have 
been noted in South Australia near Bimbourie, and South Blinman; in Western 
Australia at Norseman and Kanowna; and at various places in Victoria. 


9. Lead.—This metal was first noted in New South Wales in 1849, when small 


specimens of native metal were found by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. At present lead mining . 


per se is not practised to any extent in the Commonwealth, the supply of the metal being 


chiefly obtained in conjunction with silver. In New South Wales, in addition to the » 


lead contained in silver-lead, ore, and concentrates, 21,195 tons of pig lead (including 
lead-carbonate and lead-chloride produced from the leaching plants at Broken Hill), 
valued at £248,561, were produced in 1910, as against 15,476 tons, valued at £186,073, 
in 1909. In Victoria oxides, sulphides, and carbonates of lead are found in the reefs of 
most of the goldfields. The deposits are not, however, of sufficient extent to repay the 
cost of working. In:Queensland the deposits are worked chiefly for the silver contents 
of the ore, the lead produced amounting to 2392 tons, valued at £30,401, of which 986 
tons, valued at £12,508, were produced from the mines in the Chillagoe district, while 
the Etheridge, Herberton, and Charters Towers districts each produced over £5000 
worth. At one time South Australia produced a fair amount of lead, £22,303 being 
raised in 1902, but the production has rapidly decreased, and in 1910, only 20 tons, 
valued at £260, were obtained. 


10. Mercury.—In New South Wales mercury was first recorded by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke in 1843. Cinnabar has been found in lodes and impregnations at various places, 
such as Bingara, Clarence River, etc. In the Copmanhurst division a lode yielding 
encouraging assays is being prospected by the Pulganbar Company. Up to the present 
the production of quicksilver has been small, the total being only a little over 1000 Ibs. 
Lodes of cinnabar have been found in Queensland at, Kilkivan, and at Black Snake, in 
the Wide Bay district; about four tons were produced between 1824 and 1891. Between 
O.K. and Mungana several shows have been prospected with encouraging results. Small 
quantities have been found disseminated over a large area near Willunga in South 
Australia. 
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11. Manganese.—Ores of this metal occur in considerable quantity in widely 
separated districts in New South Wales, but the low price of the metal precludes mining 
to any great extent, and the production to date has been trifling. In Queensland there 
are extensive deposits at Mount Miller, at Gladstone, and Mount Nansen, near Gympie, 
the product being utilised chiefly by the Mount Morgan mine. The production from 
the Mount Miller mine amounted in 1910 to 786 tons of ore, valued at £3106. Small 
quantities of manganese ore were raised in Victoria during 1910, from mines in the . 
vicinity of Heathcote and Buchan. Extensive deposits of the ore were mined at Bool- 
cunda in South Australia some years ago, but latterly the production has ceased. De- 
posits have also been noted at Kangaroo Island, Quorn, Tumby, and various other parts 
of the State. In Western Australia ores of the metal are found widely scattered, the 
black oxide being especially plentiful in the Kimberley district. 


12. Molybdenum.—In New South Wales molybdenite (associated with bismuth) is 
obtained at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, the export in 1910 being 47 tons, valued at 
£5667, as compared with 28 tons, valued at £3249, in the previous year. The production 
in Queensland for 1910 was 106 tons, valued at £12,050, the bulk of which was contri- 
buted by the mines in the Chillagoe field. 


' 13. Radium.—It is reported that there have been several definite discoveries in 
Australia of the occurrence of minerals containing radium. The discovery at Olary, in 
South Australia, of carnotite, which is an alteration product of pitchblende, the com- 
pound from which radium is obtained, has already been referred to. In 1910 pitch- 
blende was identified in portion of the workings at Olary, and a specimen, éxhibiting a 
high degree of radio-activity, was obtained. This is the first authentic discovery of the 
mineral pitchblende in Australia. The deposits of radio-active uranium ores found near 
Mount Painter are now being mined, and it is hoped that they will prove of economic value 
as a source of radium. In another case a monazite from Pilbara, Western Australia, has 
been shewn to give off radium emanations. This mineral has been called “ pilbarite.” 
Yet another specimen of mineral having the composition of a secondary pitchblende has 
been discovered by a prospector. The exact place where this specimen was found is un- 
certain, but it is believed that it came from the New England district of New South 
Wales. It is stated that its radio-activity is very marked, the mineral being 1 per cent. 
more active than the Bohemian variety, and that it contains only such elements as 
were readily separable from one another by the methods used to obtain pure uranium and 
radium from Bohemian pitchblende. Lastly, it is stated that the ores obtained at the 
Moonta mines, South Australia, contain from one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the amount of 
radium found in high-grade pitchblende, and that a product having a fairly high degree of 
radio-activity can be extracted therefrom with comparative ease. 


14. Tungsten.— Wolfram and scheelite, the principal ores of tungsten, are both 
mined to a small extent in New South Wales. During 1910 the export of wolfram was 
166 tons, valued at £16,258, and of scheelite 151 tons, valued at £15,747. Wolfram was 
mined chiefly in the Deepwater division, and scheelite at Hillgrove. A mine near Omeo, 
in Victoria, was developed during 1909, and 18} tons of concentrates, valued at £1954, 
were produced during 1910. The Mount Bismarck Wolfram Mining Company, from 
their mine near Marysville, won 7? tons of ore, valued at £69. In Queensland, tungsten 
ores are found in several districts, the chief centres of wolfram production in 1910 being 
Chillagoe £51,400, and Herberton £29,977. The total production of wolfram in 1910 
was valued at £88,116. Small quantities of scheelite were also raised in the districts 
mentioned. A deposit of wolfram was discovered near Yankalilla in South Australia as 
far back as 1893, but the production up to date has been small. 
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In Western Australia a deposit of wolfram has recently been discovered in 
the West Kimberley district, about 70 miles to the north-east of Derby; two tons,. 
valued at £190, were raised during 1910. Wolfram is mined in Tasmania at Ben 
Lomond and in the Middlesex district, the production for 1910 being 67 tons, valued 
at £7280. A rich lode of scheelite has been discovered on King Island in Bass Strait. 


15. Tantalum.—Tantalite in small quantities has been found in the Greenbushes 
mineral field of Western Australia for some time past, but recently a lode of fairly exten- 
sive proportions was located at the Wodgina tinfield. Up-to the end of 1905 the produc- 
tion of this mineral in Western Australia amounted to 73 tons, valued at about £10,000, 
but early m 1906 it was found that the supply exceeded the demand and production was 
temporarily stopped; in 1908 a small quantity valued at £400 was exported. About 
£327 worth was reported as haying been raised in the Greenbushes and Pilbara fields 
during 1909, but none was exported owing to the entire absence of any market! Small 
quantities of the mineral are also produced in the Northern Territory. 


16. Uranium.—This mineral has been discovered in South Australia in the country 
between Mount Painter and Mount Pitts, about 80 miles east from Farina. The 
uranium ores occur most frequently in the form of torbernite and autunite, and are found 
over a considerable area. The discovery is therefore of considerable importance, since 
ores of this mineral are found to a very limited extent in other parts of the world, and 
uranium is the chief source from which radium is derived. 


In addition to the metals enumerated above there is a large number of others occur- 
ring in greater or less degree, while fresh discoveries are being constantly reported. 


(B). NON-METALLIC MINERALS, 


$ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State.—(i): Historical. A historical account of the discovery 
of coal in each State will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. 


(ii). New South Wales.—In the early portion of the year 1910 the coal trade was 
in a very unsettled state owing to the continuance of labour troubles. The southern 
collieries did not resume operations till the middle of February, while those in the 
northern district were idle till March. Under these circumstances, therefore, the total 
coal production for the year, which amounted to 8,173,508 tons, valued at £3,009,657, 
may be considered as fairly satisfactory. 


(iii). Victoria.—During 1910, 369,709 tons of coal were raised, an increase of 241,036 
tons on the previous year. A State coal mine was established at Powlett River towards 
the end of 1909, and its contribution to the total production in 1910 was 201,053 tons. 
A railway, 27 miles in length, has been constructed from Nyora to the coal-field. There 
are six shafts at the mine from 30 to 170. feet deep and coal is being raised from five of 
them. Over 1100 men are employed at the mine and surface works. The township— 
under the name of Wonthaggi—has been laid out on modern lines, and elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made for its lighting and water supply, while State brickworks and 
quarries have been established. The population of Wonthaggi was given in 1910 as 
8000, and the valuation of the borough as £330,000. Other payable seams in this 
district outcrop about five miles away, near Cape Patterson, and it is believed that 
the coal-bearing area has an extent of from twelve to fifteen square miles. 
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(iv.) Queensland. The number of collieries contributing to the output in 1910 was 
37, and the quantity of coal raised was 871,166 tons, valued at £322,822, as against 
756,577 tons, valued at £270,726, for the preceding year.. The industry is at present in a 
very satisfactory position in the northern State, and owing to the wide area over which 
the deposits stretch, practically no limit can be set to its possibilities of extension. 


(v.) Western Australia. Six collieries were in operation on the Collie field during 
1910, and the output for the year, viz., 262,166 tons, was the highest ever recorded in 
the State. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The principal colleries in Tasmania are the Cornwall and Mount 
Nicholas, the former producing 33,000 and the latter 37,000 tons out of a total yield in 
1910 of 82,455 tons. 


The quantity and value of coal produced in each State and in the Commonwealth at 
various periods since 1881, are shewn in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | C’w'lth. 
| 
7 QUANTITY. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 ct ae ...| 1,769,597 a 65,612 we ay 11,163 1,846,372 
1891 a ee ...| 4,037,929 22,834 271,603 ea a 43,256 4,375,622 
1901 Ove - ...| 5,968,426 | 209,329 | 539,472 ear 117,836 45,438 | 6,880,501 
1902 i te ...| 5,942,011 | 225,164 | 501,531 Ae 140,884 48,863 | 6,858,453 
1903 aie ae ...| 6,354,846 69,861 507,801 sei 133,427 49,069 7,115,004 
1904 ae Ay ...| 6,019,809. | 121,742 | 512,015 ave 138,550 61,109 | 6,853,225 
1905 ie rc -.-| 6,632,138 155,136 529,326 ate 127,364 | 51,993 | 7,495,957 
1906 ae a. ---| 7,626,362 160,631 606,772 ae 149,755 52,896 8,596,416 
1907 a Sis ...| 8,657,924 | 138,635 | 683,272 Ps 142,373 58,891 | 9,681,095 
1908 fe, i ...| 9,147,025 | 113,962 | 696,332 eh 175,248 61,068 | 10,193,635 
1909 Me aes ...| 7,019,879 | 128,673 | 756,577 ais 214,302 66,162 | 8,185,593 
1910 aa Ft ... | 8,173,508 369,709 BTL 166 fe) «ss 262,166 82,455 9,759,004 
VALUE. 
7 o£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1881 ie Ses ...| 603,248 si 29,033 a PP, 4,465 636,746 
1891 , ee aes ...| 1,742,796 | 19,731 128,198 “ ae 17,303 1,908,028 
1901 an aan «| 2,178,929 147,228 189,877 was 68,561 | 18,175 2,602,770 
1902 nae Ba -..| 2,206,598 | 155,850 172,286 te 86,188 | 19,546 2,640,468 
1903 A a0 A; 2,319,660 | 43,645 164,798 tas 69,128 | 19,628 2,616,859 
1904 ts = ...| 1,994,952 70,208 166,536 Ue 67,174 | 24,444 2,323,314 
1905 es Peer ...| 2,003,461 79,060 155,477 ote 55,312 20.797 | 2,314,107 
1906 oe aes tax| 2,8075 207 80,283 | 173,282 ate 57,998 21,158 | 2,669,948 
1907 ee oe ...| 2,922,419 79,706 229,135 ae 55,158 23,558 3,302,974 
1908 mc si ---| 3,853,093 64,778 244,922 AG 75,694 24,497 3,762,914 
1909 aon ae ...| 2,616,596 76,945 270,726 mae 90,965 26,464 3,083,696 
1910 eo ah ...| 3,009,657 | 189,254 322,822 35 113,699 48,609 3,684,041 


In New South Wales the decrease in the output for 1909, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, was due to labour troubles, and as pointed out previously, the disturbed 
industrial conditions prejudicially affected the yield in the early months of 1910. 

In Queensland the bulk of the increase in 1910 is accounted for by the larger output 
in the Ipswich and Darling Downs districts, which produced 729,000 tons of coal in 
1910 as compared with 643,000 tons in the preceding year. 


2. Distribution and Quantity of Coal in each State.—(i.) New Sowth Wales. 
Estimates have from time to time been made as to the total quantity of coal available 
for working in the deposits in New South Wales, and while these naturally differ to some 
extent, they agree in placing the amount at well over a thousand million tons, without 
taking into consideration the deposits existing below a depth of 4000 feet. According to 
Mr. H. F. Pittman, the coal-bearing rocks of New South Wales may be classified as 
follows :— | 2 
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COAL-BEARING ROCKS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Maximum 
Thickness 
Geological Age. of Coal- Locality. Character of Coal. 
bearing 
_ Strata. 
Approx. 
I. Tertiary—Eocene to Pliocene 100 ft. |Kiandra, Gulgong, and|Brown coal or lignite. 
Chouta Bay 
II. Mesozoic—Triassic Sat ..| 2,500 ,, |Clarence and Richmond|Coal suitable for lodal 
Rivers |» use only, 
IIL. Palesozoic—Permo-Carboniferous| 13,000 ,, |Northern, Southern and|Good coal, suitable for 
Western Coalfields gas, household and 
steaming, 


IV. Palswozoic—Carboniferous ...| 10,000 ,, |Stroud Very inferior. 
u « 


No serious attempt has been made to use the deposits of brown coal or lignite as a 
source of fuel. The Triassic deposits in the Clarence and Richmond districts contain 
numerous seams, but the coal is largely intersected by bands, while its large percentage 
of ash renders it unfit for use as fuel for industrial purposes. Probably these beds 
extend under the great western plains, but the presence of artesian water precludes the 
possibility of their being worked. It is in the Permo-Carboniferous division that the 
great productive coal seams of the State are found, the area which they cover being esti- 
mated at about 25,000 square miles. The coal from the various districts embraced in 
this division differs considerably in quality—that from the Newcastle district being 
especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while the product of the 
Southern (Illawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming coal. The Permo- 
Carboniferous measures have in various places been disturbed by intrusions of volcanic 
rocks, which in some instances have completely cindered the seams in close proximity to 
the intrusive masses, while in other instances the coal has been turned into a natural 
coke, some of which has realised good prices as fuel. ; 


COAL RAISED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1881 to 1910. 


1881. 1901. 1905. 1910. 
District. i ay 
Quantity. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
| ‘ 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 

Northern ...| 1,352,472 487,270 | 3,999,252 | 1,669,519 | 4,645,742 | 1,473,995 | 5,366,975 | 2,178,952 
Southern ...| 253,283 115,505 | 1,544,454 407,196 | 1,556,678 421,768 | 1,875,009 576,261. 
Western ... 163,842, 50,473 424,720 102,214 429,718 107,698 931,524 954,443 
Total ...) 1,769,597 603,248 | 5,968,426 | 2,178,929 | 6,632,138 | 2,003,461 | 8,173,508 | 3,009,656 


So far back as 1847 the Rev. W. B. Clarke expressed the belief that workable coal 
would be found in the strata below Sydney, a belief that was also held by subsequent 
geologists, who based. their contentions on stratigraphical and paleontological evidence. 
The later geologists urged that the Illawarra coal measures of the South Coast district 
were identical with the Newcastle measures of the Northern district, although it was 
agreed that the deposits in the neighbourhood of Sydney would probably be found at a 
considerable depth. Borings were made in.several localities close to Sydney, and in 1891 
a drill put down at Cremorne Point:in Sydney Harbour passed through a seam of coal 
seven feet four inches thick at a depth of 2801 feet. Unfortunately the site of the 
bore happened to be in the vicinity of a voleanic dyke, which had cindered the coal near 
the locality of its intrusion. A second bore was commenced in July, 1892, and in 
November, 1898, a seam of excellent coal, ten feet three inches thick, was reached at 
2917 feet. The results attained led to the formation of a company which acquired land 
at Balmain, and expended a considerable sum of money in the purchase of plant suitable 
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for-working coal at such a great depth. Sinking operations were commenced in June, 
1897, and coal was struck at a depth of 2880 feet on the 21st November, 1901. Up 
to the present developmental work has not sufficiently advanced to permit of any 
considerable production. During the year 1910, the colliery passed into other hands, 
and as the financial conditions have been improved, it is proposed to push on more rapidly 
. with the work of developing the mine. 


(ii.) Victoria. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the Jurassic system, 
the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to six feet, being 
all in the Southern Gippsland district. The coal is of excellent quality for steaming . 
and household purposes. The full exploitation of the Victorian coal deposits has, 
however, been rather severely hindered by various obstacles. In the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry, 1906, these have been summarised as follows :—(a) 
Labour troubles. (b) Difficulties of working arising from faults, displacements, and 
thin seams. (c) Increased cost of production as the workings extend. (d) The low 
price ruling for coal. 

As pointed out in a preceding page, however, the production in 1910 was consider- 
ably in advance of that recorded in any preceding year. 

Deposits of brown coal and lignite of immense extent occur in gravels, sands, and 
clays of the Cainozoic period throughout Gippsland, Mornington Peninsula, Werribee 
Plains, Gellibrand, and Barwon and Moorabool basins. In the Latrobe Valley the 
beds reach a thickness of over 800 feet. When dried, the material makes good fuel, but 
owing to its excessive combustibility and friability requires to be consumed in specially 
constructed grates. Attempts have been made to manufacture briquettes from the brown 
coal, but so far without any great measure of success. At the Melbourne and Altona 
Colliery Company’s mine at Altona, twenty-five men were employed winning brown 
coal at the end of 1910. 

The output of coal from the chief Victorian collieries during the last nine years was 
as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN VICTORIA, 1902 to 1910. 


_ Jum- Coal Silkstone Other Total 

Year. ‘Coal Gowitt pe ae eee a pastes! Com- Pro- Value. 

Mine. |Company Company) prietary. |Company panies. | duction. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons £ 
1902 114,686 | 67,876 | 39,257 | 2,257 1,088 | 225,164 | 155,850 
1903 20,602:| 18,517 | 20,727 4,354 5,661 69,861 | 43,645 
1904 57,328 | 39,364 | 22,547} 2,014 489 | 121,742 | 70,208 
1905 71,989 | 49,009 | 27,710 1,624 4,804 | 155,136 | 79,060. 
1906 | 74,812| 64,222] 18,214] 8,977 4,406 | 160,631 | 80,283 
1907 64,083 | 61,755 3,762 7,565 1,470 | 138,635 | 79,706 
1908 cre 47,633 | 58,552 AO 6,967 ie 810 | 113,962 | 64,778 
1909 2,946 | 44,156) 65,945 3,265 Aes 10,631 1,230 | 128,673 | 76,945 
1910 {201,053 46,832 | 61,954] 10,968 36,052 | 12,200 | 369,709 | 189,254 


The separate entries for the various companies refer to production of black coal only, 
but for 1909, 500 tons of brown coal, valued at £75, which were obtained at Morwell, 
and for 1910, 50 tons, valued at £12, raised at Morwell, and 600 tons, valued at £265, 
obtained at Altona, have been included in the total production. 


(iii.) South Australia. The coal from Leigh’s Creek in South Australia is subject to 
similar disabilities to the Victorian brown coal, and until some means are devised of over- 
eoming these, production will probably languish. 


 (iv.) Queensland. In Queensland the coal-bearing strata are of vast extent and 
wide distribution, being noted under the greater portion of the South-eastern districts, 
within 200 miles of the sea, as far north as Cooktown, and under portions of the far 
western interior. The Ipswich beds are estimated to occupy about 12,000 square miles of 
country, while the Burrum fields occupy a considerably larger area. At Callide, fifty 
miles west of Gladstone, a scami of coal free from bands has been struck in a shaft only 
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sixty feet deep, and borings have proved the deposit to be of considerable magnitude. 
The beds in the Cook district are estimated to comprise rather more than 1000 square 
miles, but coal measures extend to the south-west far beyond Laura and to the north of 
the railway. Extensive beds occur in the basin of the Fitzroy River, in the Broadsound 
district, and at the Bowen River. Amongst other places where the mineral is found 
may be enumerated Clermont, the Palmer River, Tambo, Winton, Mount Mulligan, and 
the Flinders River. A bituminous coal is yielded by the Ipswich seams, those of the 
Darling Downs yield a cannel, while anthracite of goes quality is fran by the 
Dawson River beds. 

The quantity and value of coal raised in Queensland at various periods since 1861 
were as shewn below :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN QUEENSLAND, 1861 to 1910, 


Year ... ahs gi ay 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1910. 


Quantity ee Tons} 14,212 | 17,000 
Value os £| 9,922 9,407 


65,612 | 271,603 | 539,472 | 871,166 
29,033 | 128,198 | 189,877 | 322,822 


At present coal mining in Queensland is in a very satisfactory position, the in- 
creasing volume of the trade being chiefly due to the action of the Government in 
. granting concessions to vessels coaling at local ports, 

The distribution of production during the last two years was as follows :— 


QUEENSLAND COLLIERIES, 1909 and 1910. 


1909. 1910. 
Collieries Average Average 
Tons Tons 
Raised. [pits Mouth.| Raised. [pi' Mouth. 

jae Coma a *; Sees ‘i j s. d. 
Ipswich and Darling Downs ... ... | 642,864 6 84 729,012 6 Tt 

Wide Bay ... an es dels 92,573 Sis 93,055 10 54 
Rockhampton Sa aa ie 15,538 LG 14,392 iste) 
Clermont... aes sige Bae 5,469 4 6 34,707 8 0 

Other (Nundah) rc ae sas 133 San ao 

Total a oe we | 756,577 Te ke 871,166 Tse 


at 


The output in 1910 was distributed approximately as follows:—Bunker and cargo 
coal, 393,000 tons; Railway and Government Departments, 261,000 tons; factories, 
works, etc., 217,000 tons. ‘ 


(v.) Western Australia, The coal seams in Western Australia belong to the 
Carboniferous, Mesozoic, and Post-tertiary ages. Most of the coal contains a large pro- 
portion of moisture, and belongs partly to the hydrous bituminous and partly to the 
lignite class. The only coalfield at present worked is at Collie, in the Mesozoic beds of 
the south-west. The coal produced is bright and clean, but very fragile when free from 
moisture. The record output in 1909 and 1910 is consequent on the establishment of a 
bunkering trade at Bunbury and Fremantle, which has developed very satisfactorily. 
The production from this field since 1901 was as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1910. 


a 


Year ).i ea) DLQOK. 1904. 1905 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 5 1910. 


Quantity Tons] 117,836 | 138,550 | 127,364 | 149,755 | 142,373 |175,248) 214,302 | 262,166 
Value £&| 68,561 67,174 55,312 | 57,998} 55,158 | 75,694; 90,965 | 113,699, 
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(vi.) Tasmania. In Tasmania coal occurs in the Carboniferous and Mesozoic 
systems, the product of the former class being, however, far inferior to that of the latter. 
Carboniferous seams occur at the Don, Tarleton, Latrobe, Port Cygnet, Tippagory 
Range, St. Mary’s, and Adventure Bay, the seam at Port Cygnet having a thickness of 
two feet and being of fair quality. The Mesozoic coal measures are well developed in 
the Fingal basin, the Cornwall coal from this locality being excellent for household pur- 
poses. The chief production of recent years has been furnished by the Mt. Nicholas and 
Cornwall mines, the quantity raised by these mines in 1910 being 33,000 and 37,000 tons 
respectively. The quantity of coal raised during the years 1901 to 1910 in the various 
districts was as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN TASMANIA, 1901 to 1910. 


District. 1901. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons eer Tons. Tons. 

North-western soa 2,952 |). 2,282 | 1,961). 1,878) 15045 aes 1,543 | 1,720 

Eastern ...| 37,239 | 54,567 | 46,708 | 46,808 | 53,214 | 55,539 | 57,227 | 71,115 

Midland Sal) L386 940 200 393 624 fee 560 F2L 
South-eastern oe Bad 200 200 | 1,488 r 

South-western _...| 3,711] 3,120! 3,624] 21339 } 4,008 | 5,529 6,632 | 8,899 

Total... .--| 45,438 | 61,109 | 51,993 | 52,896 | 58,891 | 61,068 | 66,162 | 82,455 


3. Production of Coal in Various Countries—The total known coal production of 
the world in 1910 amounted to about 1140 million tons (exclusive of brown coal or 
lignite), towards which the Commonwealth contributed 10 million tons, or less 
than 1 percent. The following table shews the production of the British Empire and 
the chief foreign countries in units of 1000 tons during each year of the period 1901 to 
1O1Cr—— ; 

COAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH EMPIRE, 1901-10. . 


ry 
United British Australian New 


Year. Kingdom. India. Canada. C’ wealth. Zealand. Transvaal. 

1000 tons. 1000 tons. 1000 tons. 1000 tons. 1000 tons. 1000 tons. 
TQOL .»| 219,047 6,636 5,791 6,881 1,228 TL2 
OZ cee. weil 227,095 7,424 6,667 6,858 1,363 1,420 
1903"... ae |) 250,004 7,438 7,107 Tesi ks 1,420 2,012 
VIOLE e< ss. || 202,428 8,216 7,370 6,853 1,538 2,151 
1905): 6:..: tes |) 286,129 8,418 W139 7,496 1,586 2,327 
1906.5 .3. son GRDINCO Seas rms eetets) 8,717 8,596 1,730 2,583 
TOOT eerie. ~ |} 267,831 11,147 9,385 9,681 1,831 2,574 
io [6\s3 Dene emit) 2Ol,o29 12,770 9,720 10,194 1,861 2,690 
19097... .-» |, 263,774 11,870 9,376 8,186 1,911 3,235 
LOH OP Ceci ...| 264,433 12,047 11,425 9,759 2,197 3,549 

COAL PRODUCTION, FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1901-10. 
Year ee Sweden. Sea Belgium.) France. | Spain. ae Japan. aa 
1000 tons./1000 tons.!1000 tons.|1000 tons./1000 tons,|1000 tons.|1000 tons.|1000 tons.|1000 tons. 

1901 «| 16,215, 268 106,795 21,856 31,126 2,609 12,895 8,885 | 261,875 

1902 sea, 36;156. 300 105,747 23,493 28,893 | 2,679 12,012 | 9,589 | 269,277 

WSF oe. 17,589 315 114,763 23,415 33,668 2,654 12,526 9,979 | 319,068 

1904 «| 19,294 316 118,874 92,395 32,964 2,974 12,813 10,602 314,122 

1905 / ...| 18,368 317 119,350 21,506 34,652 3,152 13,454 11,818 | 350,821 

_ 1906 «| 21,378 292, 134,914 23,191 32,920 3,157 14,475 | 12,845 369,783 

1907 s+ | » 25,583 * 300 140,885 23,324 35,411 3,637 14,881 13,656 428,896 

1908 se | 25,487 300 145,298 23,179 36,044 3,823 14,843 14,587 371,288 

1909 ...| 24,062 243 146,397 23,140 36,519 3,799 14,868 14,806 | 411,432 


1910 .-. | | 22,650 298 150,372 23,532 32,254 8,751 14,834 15,286 447,837 
OG * Not available. 
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Including New Zealand the production from Australasia takes second place amongst 
the possessions of the British Empire, British India coming first in order. 


5. Export of Coal.—The exports of coal from the Commonwealth are practically 
confined to New South Wales. 

The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) exported 
from the Gommonwealth to other countries in 1910 was 1,701,875 tons, valued at 
£908,969. of which amount 1,700,184 tons, valued at £907,961, were exported from New 
South Wales. The quantity of bunker.coal taken-by oversea vessels was 1,159,658 tons, 
of which 901,480 tons were taken from New South Wales. 


(i.) New Sowth Wales. In the following table will be found the quantity and value 
of the exports at decennial intervals since 1881 and during the last five years. The 
figures for New South Wales are given on the authority of the Mines Department of 
that State, and include both bunker coal and coal exported from New South Wales to 
other States of the Commonwealth. 


EXPORTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 1881 to 1910. 


Year. 1881. 1891, 1901, 1906. 


| 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910. 


Quantity ... 1000 tons} 1,030 | 2,514 | 3,471 | 4,962 | 5,744 | 6,099 | 4,894 | 4,690 
Value tH £1000) 417 | 1,307 | 1,682 | 2,081 | 2,662 | 3,021 | 2,234 | 2,459 
| 


The principal oversea countries to which coal was exported from New South Wales 
during the year 1910 were as shewn hereunder. The quantity and value refer strictly to 
exports, and exclude bunker coal. 


DESTINATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES OVERSEA EXPORTS OF COAL, 1910. 


Country. Quantity. Value. Country. Quantity. Value, 
Tons, £ Tons. £ ; 
Chile ae peal ODEs oOe 303,627 BN a Os Soo cen 41,796 22,989 
Philippine Islands...) 199,509 105,194 Hawaii... ae 64,016 33,842 
Straits Settlements 140,620 72,058 United States ...} 202,474 111,112 
Fiji Ape see 36,267 17,899 India ... nee 67,763 32,753 
New Zealand sesks (228,028 117,974 Java ... ae 92,343 47,856 


The quantity of bunker coal taken from New South Wales by oversea vessels was 
about 901,000 tons, valued at £493,000. 

The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last six years was as follows; the particulars given of amounts exported include coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OUTPUT OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 
1905 to 1910. 


Year. Gelngion Pore lo Gore i Mea aration’ Total. 

, Tons. Tons. . Tons. Tons, — 
L905) tees ane 2,066,576 1,651,477 2,914,085 6,632,138 
1906! anes wei 2,260,090 2,701,450 2,664,822 7,626,362 
ANS) fatten nals 2,379,024 3,364,483 2,914,417 8,657,924 
IOS) avs aed 2,715,310 3,383,366 3,048 349 9,147,025 
T9O9 iwees acid 2,200,769 2,192,834 2,626,276 7,019,879 
PARSONS nae a0 2,478,497 "2,211,936 3,483,075 8,173,508 
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The figures quoted above are given on the authority of the New South Wales Mines 
Department. Owing to the abolition of the record of interstate trade it is impossible to 
give the quantities forwarded to each of the States of the Commonwealth. 


5. Consumption of Coal in Australia.—An estimate of the consumption of coal in 
the Commonwealth may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, 
and deducting the exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The follow- 
ing table shews the consumption of coal in Australia, computed in the manner specified, 
for the last six years :— 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN AUSTRALIA, 1905 to 1910. 


Quantity of Coal Consumed. 
Year. e a bee. <a me 
Home Produce of the {Produce of Other Total 
Produce. United Kingdom. Countries. : 

i Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1905 as vee 5,468,000 | a 8,000 5,476,000 
1906 wale sae 5,352,000 1,000 15,000 5,368,000 
1907 ae a 5,954,000 3,000 12,000 5,969,000 
1908 es ee 6,087 ,000 4,000 11,000 6,102,000 
1909 nie day 5,367,000 2,000 7,000 5,376,000 
1910 hah one 6,897,000 110,000 ‘198,000 7,205,000 


Fhe figures for 1910 are, of course, abnormal, the comparatively heavy importation 
from the United Kingdom and foreign countries being due to uncertainty in the local 
supply on account of the strike of coal-miners in New South Wales. Of the total import- 
ation from foreign countries, India supplied 138,000 tons, and Japan 28,000 tons. 


_ 6. Price of Coal.—(i.) New South Wales. The price of coal in New South Wales 
has been subject to considerable fluctuation since the date of first production. Up to the 
end of 1857 the average value of the total output was 11s. 10d. per ton. Next year the 
value had risen to nearly 15s., declining thereafter until in 1871 the price realised was 
7s. From 1872 to 1879 there was a rise in value to 12s. Between 1882 and 1891 the 
price ranged between 8s. and 10s. From 1891 onwards there was a steady decline until 
1898, when the average was 5s. 4d. Henceforward prices rose again until 1902, when 
7s. 5d. was the average. A decline then set in until 1905, when the price stood at a 
little over 6s., followed by a rise of one penny in 1906, and a further rise of eightpence 
in 1907. In 1908 the average was 7s. 4d.; in 1909, 7s. 54d.; and in 1910, 7s. 4d. per 
ton. The price of New South Wales coal depends on the district from which it is 
obtained, the northern (Newcastle) coal always realising a much higher rate than the 
southern or western product. The average rate in each district during the last six 
years was as follows :— 


PRICE OF COAL IN NEW SOUTH WALES (PER TON), 1905 to 1910. 


Year. Northern District. | Southern District. | Western District. 
Saud. s. d. Soy ds 
1905 6 4.15 5 ).08 6 0.15 
1906 6 5.28 5 6.60 4 10.81 
1907 7 4.41 5 7.44 4 6.90 
1908 8 0.78 5 10.91 4 5,52 
1909 8 3.48 5 11.91 4.9.34 - 
1910 8 1.44 6 1.76 5 5.56 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal up to the 31st Decembér, 1890, 
was 19s. 3d. per ton. In 1895 the price was still as high as 12s. 2d., but in the following 
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five years there was a serious decline, the value in 1900 being quoted at 9s. 7d. per’ 
ton.. In 1901, however, there was an astonishing rise, the figure being as high as 
14s. 7d. Since that year, however, the price again declined, the average for 1905 
being 10s. 2d.; for 1906, 10s.; for 1907, 11s. 6d.; for 1908, 11s. 5d.; for 1909, 12s.; and 
for 1910, 10s. 6d. 

(iii.) Queensland. The average annual price of coal at the pit’s mouth in Queensland 
during the period 1901 to 1910 ranged from 5s. 84d. in 1906 to 7s. 5d. in 1910. Prices 
in the principal coal-producing districts during the last five_years were as follows :— 


PRICE OF COAL, QUEENSLAND, 1906 to 1910, 


Value at Pit’s Mouth. 
District. 

1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Lar (6 88 8. r Ree s. da E vy 

Ipswich and Darling Downs ...| 5 24 6 ig 6 Ge 6 8} 6 11 
Wide Bay and ial ac 8 02 8 4 9 5} oie 10 54 

Rockhampton Ae ee a 11 62 11), 72 11 6 es eer) 

Clermont ... ree “a “oe nes oe 4 6 tip 0, 


(iv.) Western Australia. ‘The average price of the Collie (Western Australia) coal up 
to the end of 1901 was 9s. 4d. per ton, the price in 1901 being 11s. 7d. In 1902 the 
average stood at 12s. 3d%, and from that time the price fell steadily until 1906, when it 
was 7s. 73d. per ton. In 1907, the average price was 7s. 82d.; in 1908, 8s. 74d.; in 
1909, 8s. 52d.; and in 1910, 8s. 8d. per ton. 


(v.) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
was 8s. in 1901. In 1902 it was 8s. 7d.; in 1908, 8s. 9d.; in 1904 and 1905, 9s. 8d.; in 
1906, 9s. 9d.; in 1907, 1908, and 1909, 8s.; and in 1910, 11s. 9d. 


7. Price of Coal in other Countries.—According to a report published by the 
Board of Trade the average value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the five principal coal- 
producing countries of the world, for the six years ended 1910, was as follows :— 


PRICES OF FOREIGN COAL, 1905 to 1910. 


Year. eae Germany. France. Belgium. United States. 

Per ey: Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 

Pie Bows P axel 53.5, a 8. -id- s. d. 
1905 ee 6 113 8 72 10 62 10 22 5 8 
1906 wig 7 34 Batt Li 2% 12 24 5 9s 
1907 <a 97:10 9 8? DS 13 84 yal, 
1908 dnd 8 11 10 3% 12 112 138 14 5 112 
1909 Soa tek EO O# 10 24 12:55 ib ere 5. TS 
1910 at 8 24 9 112 * 11 104 5 104 


* Not available. 
The price of coal at the pit’s mouth in the principal British possessions is averaged 
by the same authority as follows :— 


PRICE OF COAL, BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1905 to 1910. 


ear. | Pte” oAuchulla, zeslana. | Canada. | ransveat. | qoSP&c1,, Natal 
= Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. ner ton. Per ton. 
8... .d. 5. 1d. . 1: ee Gs ‘Sends 8. B. Ga 
1905 3) 4 6712 TO gird Tf a3} 18 8 (syne) 
1906 er dla (ys! lO soas bi Oe Oo 1S 8 6 
1907 A 8 6 10 10° % 10 8% 6 0 1:8 yb; 9 0 
1908 5: 3 7 44 | 10 46 10 8 5 102 16 8? 8 10 
1909 4 84 i 6F 10 10% 10 10% 5 8 14 44 7 iF 
1910 4 1 7 62 11 14 10 83 5 62 13 eas (on (0) 
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8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each.of the States during the year 1910 is shewn below. ‘The table 
also shews the number of ‘persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1000 
employed, while further columns are added shewing the quantity of coal raised for each 
person. killed and injured, this being a factor which. must be reckoned with in any 
consideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. 

Returns published by the Board of Trade, England, give the total known number of 
persons engaged in mining and quarrying throughout the world as over 6 millions, 
more than one-half of whom were employed in coal mining, the number in the United 
Kingdom being 992,000 ; the United States, 666,000; Germany, 613,000; Hrance, 187,000 ; 
Belgium, 143,000; India, 116,000; and Austria, 74,000. 

Recent returns shew the rate in the United Kingdom in respect of deaths through 
accidents im coal mines as 1.43, and for the British Empire 1.48 per 1000 persons 
employed in coal mines. For France the rate is given as 1.17, for Germany 2.30, and 
the United States 3.35. For foreign countries generally the rate is stated at 2.48 
per 1000. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING, 1910. 


iP: ti T f Coal Raised 
_gRergons, | Ne-ot Persons. | por 0 Mvtovea, |" Back Bese 
State. , aoa : | - 

Mining. Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
New South Wales ...| 17,618 21 109 1.16 6.04 389,215 | 75,000 
Victoria... Tox 1,532 3 22, 1.90 14.36 123,236 | 16,805 
‘Queensland. as 1,823 3 34 1.65 18.65 290,389 | 25,633 

South Australia... xs ae “a ale ms Say | ses As 
Western Australia ... HATS} Dee eS 4.00 | 149.71 131,083 3,361 
Tasmania pec | DASA sek 4 Po 16.13 us 20,614 
Commonwealth 21,742 29 QAT 1.33 11.36 336,517 | 39,672 

| 
§ 11. Coke. 


1, Production of Coke.—Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in 
Australia, there is at the present time a fairly considerable amount of coke imported from 
abroad, the oversea import during the year 1910 amounting to 16,891 tons, valued at 
£20,630, the bulk of which came from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany, 
and was taken chiefly by South Australia, Victoria, and Western Australia. The table 


hereunder gives the production in New South Wales during the last five years. 
\ 


COKE MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1906 to 1910. 


Year. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
‘Quantity ... Tons} 186,060 254,609 | 283,873 204,274 282,337 
Value, total citi £| 110,607 159,316 199,933 137,194 189,069 
Value perton 2... .:.) 11s. 11d. 12s. 6d. 14s. 1d. 18s. 5d. 18s. 4d. 


The falling-off in the returns for 1909 is, of course, due to the shortage of supplies 
‘occasioned by the coal strike. 
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A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, but the bulk of that used in ore 
reduction is imported, mainly ‘from New South Wales. The following table shews the 
amount manufactured locally, and the amount imported during the last five years; the 
quantities imported include shipments landed from other States of the Commonwealth. 


QUEENSLAND—COKE MANUFACTURED LOCALLY AND IMPORTED, 1906 to 1910. 


Year. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Manufactured locally... ... tons} 8,672 8,280; 10,684 8,633} 11,188 


Imported ‘3 e yt) 9 66d rua 58,804 | 55,559 | *32,054 ~ 


* Nine months only. 


The development in smelting operations in Queensland is reflected in the increased 
consumption of coke. It must be understood that the coke referred to above is the 
production of coke-making establishments only, and does not include the inferior 
article produced at gasworks. 


$ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oils. 


1. Production of Shale.—(i.) New South Wales. As pointed out by Mr. BK. F. Pittman, 
the name kerosene shale has been rather inaptly applied to a variety of torbanite, cannel, or 
boghead mineral found at various geological horizons in New South Wales. The mineral 
does not, as a rule, split in parallel layers, the fracture being rather of a conchoidal type. 
Pure samples have been found to contain over 89 per cent. of volatile hydro-carbons and 
over 5 per cent. of fixed carbons. The discovery of the mineral in New South Wales dates 
probably from 1827, although the first authentic mention by a scientific observer dates 
from 1845, when its occurrence in the Hartley Vale district was noted by Count 
Strzelecki. The mineral has been found at several places in the Upper Coal Measures, 
and in at least two in the Lower Carboniferous. Production on anything like a large 
scale commenced in 1868, when about 17,000 tons, valued at £48,000, were raised. The 
production in 1910 amounted to 68,293 tons, valued at £33,896, as compared with 48,718 
tons, valued at £23,617, in 1909. With the exception of 1500 tons obtained in the Greta 
Measures, the wholevof the output for 1910 was won in the Western District, chiefly 
from the mines of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation at Wolgan, and New 
Hartley, near Capertee. The retorts at Wolgan were ready for operation at the close of 
the year, while the British Australian Oil Company is erecting works for the production 
of oil at Hamilton. Up to the end of 1910 the entire production for the State amounted 
to 1,490,312 tons, valued at £2,251,081. 


(ii.) Victoréa. Up to the present no extensive deposit of oil shale has been located 
in Victoria. 


(iii.) Queensland. Deposits of oil shale are known to exist at various localities in 
Queensland, and what is believed to be a payable oil-bearing area has been located 
near Roma. In 1907 a contract was let for sinking a bore at this place to search for 
artesian water, natural gas, or petroleum, to a depth of 4500 feet. In October, 1908, 
when the bore had reached a depth of 3702 feet, a flow of gas, estimated at over 
1,000,000 cubic feet per day, was struck and became ignited accidentally. The fire was 
extinguished, and after an extra length of casing had been put down the gas was 
apparently shut off from below. It was then intended to continue the boring till the 
stipulated depth of 4500 feet was reached, but up to the present this has not been carried. 
out, f 
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(iv.) South Australia. In this State large areas of bituminous shale, of which the 
boundaries are only approximately known, occur at Leigh’s Creek and Lake Phillipson. 
Reference to the mineral known as coorongite is made in sub-section 13. 


(v.) Western Australia. A deposit of carbonaceous shale of considerable thickness 
is known to exist at Coolgardie, but the mineral has not yet been raised in any quantity. 


(vi.) Tasmanta. The extensive deposits of oil shale (tasmanite) in the Mersey 
district were not worked prior to 1910. The known shale area extends over a strip of 
eountry about six miles long and two miles wide, but it is probable that the area in 
which the shale beds occur is more extensive than is at present known. Two companies 
recently commenced operations in the vicinity of the Mersey, and about 14,000 acres 
of Crown land were applied for by investors and speculators. The production of shale in 
1910 amounted to 364 tons, valued at £214. Kerosene shale of fine quality is found 
in the country between the Jessie and Flowerdale Rivers, but the extent of the 
beds has not been proved. The seams are in a series of sandstones and clays, approxi- 
mately 250 feet thick ; one of these seams is 20 inches in thickness. 


2. Export of Shale.—In 1910 New South Wales exported 9085 tons of shale valued 
at £16,785, of which 2308 tons were sent to the United Kingdom, 6193 tons to the 
Netherlands, and 312 tons to India. 


3. Shale Oils Bounties.—The Shale Oils Bounties Act 1910 provides for the payment 
of bounties on certain goods manufactured in Australia from Australian shale on or after 
the 1st July, 1910, and before the 1st July, 1913. The total amount to be made available 
for bounties under this Act is £50,000. Particulars are given in the following tabular 
statement :— 


COMMONWEALTH SHALE OILS BOUNTIES—AMOUNT PAYABLE. 


Maximum 


Description of Goods. 


Maximum 
Amounts which 


Rate of Bounty.| ™2Y be paid 


Amounts which 
may be paid 
during each of 


Date of Expiry 


during the a A of Bounty. 
‘ Financial Year ee Ripansiat 
Pee and 1912-13. 
23) & 
Kerosene* ree ...|2d. per gallon. 8,000 16,000 ) 80th June, 
Refined paraffin wax ..|2s.6d. per cwt. 2,000 4,000 j)> 19013. 


* The product of shale, having a flashing point of not lower than 73 degrees Fahrenheit, 
determined by the.“ Abel Pensky” test apparatus in manner prescribed. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1911, the Commonwealth Oil Corporation 
Limited, operating at Hartley Vale, New South Wales, received bounty on kerosene to 
the amount of £920, and on refined paraffin wax to the amount of £553. 


§ 13, Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


1. Alunite.—Probably the most remarkable deposit of alunite in the world occurs at 
Bulladelah, in the county of Gloucester, New South Wales, a large proportion of a low 
range of mountains in the district being composed of this mineral. The deposits are 
worked by quarrying, and up to the end of 1910, 34,604 tons had been exported, valued 
at £102,048, the exports for the year 1910 being 1136 tons, valued at £2840. Supplies 
of accessible mineral having been largely depleted, the company which owns the quarries 
is now endeavouring to locate further deposits of a sufficiently high grade to pay for 
working. j 

It is reported that large deposits of a high-class alunite have been discovered near 
Sunbury, Victoria. 
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2. Asbestos.—This substance has been found in various parts of Australia, but up 
to the present has not been produced in any considerable quantity. In New South Wales. 
the deposits at Jones’ Creek, in the Gundagai division, were opened up during the year 
1909 and a trial parcel of 15 tons shipped to Germany. It is stated that if reports are 
satisfactory a plant will be erected and mining operations actively carriedon. In Western 
Australia what may prove to be a valuable deposit of the fibrous chrysotile variety has 
been located at Tambourah, on the West Pilbara goldfield, and in 1909 £154 worth of 
this mineral was raised. In 1899 Tasmania raised 200~-tons, valued at £363, but there 
has been no production during the last ten years. Deposits of asbestos of the mountain 
leather and mountain cork varieties have recently been discovered at Oodlawirra in South 
Australia. 


3. Barytes.—In New South Wales during 1910 about 348 tons of barytes, valued at 
£618, were obtained at Bethungra, in the Cootamundra division, while 100 tons were 
raised at Cobargo. 


4, Clays and Pigments.—Valuable deposits of clays and pigments of various sorts 
are found throughout the Commonwealth. There is a considerable local production of 
earthenware, bricks, and tiles, but the finer clays have not as yet been extensively used. 
It is stated that kaolin ofa high class has been discovered at Dunbible, near Murwillum- 
bah, in New South Wales; during 1909 these deposits were being opened up, and parcels 
aggregating 30 tons realised £37 10s., but there was no production in 1910. From Tich- 
borne, in the Parkes division, kaolin is despatched to Sydney for manufacturing purposes, 
while at Ulladulla about 100 tons of pottery clay were mined. Deposits of steatite near 
Wallendbeen were worked during 1910, the quantity disposed of during the year 
amounting to 98 tons. In Victoria 288 tons of kaolin, valued at £202, were raised 
during 1910, of which 198 tons were raised at Egerton, and the balance at Knowsley 
and Gordons. In Queensland 4186 tons of fireclay, valued at £1675, were mined 
during the year 1910. On Kangaroo Island, South Australia, where, it is stated, 
the first pottery mill in the Commonwealth was erected, there are vast deposits of 
felspar, china stone, silica, and firebrick clay. There are also very extensive deposits of 
fireclay near Ardrossan on the Yorke Peninsula, and it is stated that a syndicate has 
recently been formed to work these deposits. Deposits of ochre have been opened up 
at Dubbo and Wellington in New South Wales, and ochres and pigments of excellent 
quality have been produced therefrom. Extensive deposits of iron oxide, giving a return 
of 80 per cent. ochre, have recently been discovered near Oodlawirra in South Australia. 


5, Coorongite.—This peculiar indiarubber-like material was first noted many years 
ago near Salt Creek, and in the vicinity of Coorong Inlet, in South Australia. Tt was 
thought that the substance owed its origin to subterranean oil-bearing strata, but so far 
the search for petroleum has not been attended with success. 


6. Fuller’s Earth.—A deposit of this mineral has been located at Boggabri, in New 
South Wales, and trial samples have realised from £4 to £6 10s. a ton in Sydney. The 
deposit, which is of considerable extent, is situated in close proximity to the railway, 
and can, therefore, be handled very cheaply. 


7. Graphite.—Graphite is found in New South Wales near Undercliff Station, in the 
county of Buller, but the deposit is not sufficiently pure to prove remunerative. In 
Victoria the mineral occurs in Ordovician slates in several of the goldfields, but is not 
worked. In Queensland the mineral was raised some years ago by the Graphite Plum- 
bago Company at Mt. Bopple, near Netherby, on the Maryborough-Gympie line. There 
is an extensive deposit of the mineral at Mt. Bopple, but the quality is rather inferior. 
In Western Australia a company has recently been armed. to work deposits near 
Bunbury. 


8. Gypsum.—This mineral is found at various places in the Commonwealth. There ~ 
is a large quarry at Boort, Victoria, while in South Australia deposits are being worked 
at Lake Fowler and near Marion Bay, Yorke Peninsula. 


s 
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9. Tripolite, or Diatomaceous Earth.—Aithough tripolite has been found at Barraba, 
Cooma, Wyrallah, and in the Warrumbungle Mountains in New South Wales, the 
deposits have not yet been worked commercially on any considerable scale. From the 
deposits at Bunyan, in the Cooma division, 57 tons of diatomaceous earth, valued at 
£242, were produced in 1910. In Victoria there is a remarkably pure deposit at Lillicur, 
near Talbot, while beds of the mineral are also met with at Clunes and Portland. From 
the deposit at Talbot, 500 tons, valued at £2000, were obtained in 1910. 


10. Salt.—Salt is obtained from salt lakes in the western and north-western districts 
of Victoria, and from salterns in the neighbourhood of Geelong. Large quantities are 
also obtained from the shallow salt lakes of South Australia, chiefly on Yorke Peninsula. 
Lake Hart, about sixty square miles in area, situated about 120 miles N.W. from Port 
Augusta, contains immense supplies of salt of good quality, which at present, however, 
owing to distance from market, possess no economic value. The salt is simply scraped 
from the beds of the lakes in summer time and carted to the refinery. It is stated that 
care must be taken not to leave too thin a crust of salt over the underlying mud, as the 
resultant “crop” after the winter rains will in that case be smaller than usual. A bore 
recently put down near Kingscote, on Kangaroo Island, revealed brine which can be 
profitably used by evaporation. The production of crude salt in South Australia during 
1910 was 54,000 tons, valued at £27,000. In Western Australia supplies are obtained 
from dried-up shallow lakes and consumed locally or exported. The chief centres of 
production were formerly Rottnest Island, near Fremantle, and Middle Island, near 
Hsperance, but the greater part of that now produced is obtained at Port Gregory. 


11. Natural Manures.—In Victoria large quantities of “copi,” an impure hydrous 
sulphate of lime, are obtained in the North-western district. South Australia possesses 
deposits of rock phosphate near Port Clinton and Ardrossan on Yorke Peninsula, at 
Belvedere near Kapunda, and at Kooringa, and also at many other places which have 
only been prospected to a small extent. The production in 1910 was valued at £5200. 
Although it can hardly be considered a mineral product, mention may be made here of 
the large accumulations of guano on the Abrolhos Islands, off the coast of Western Aus- 
tralia, in the neighbourhood of Geraldton. The deposits vary in thickness from four to 
twenty-seven inches. During the years 1876-80 over 36,000 tons were raised ; no figures 
are available shewing the production of recent years. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—Diamonds were first noted in New South Wales by E. J. Hargraves 
in 1851, and in October of the same year by Geological Surveyor Stutchbury. The 
Gudgegong field was discovered in 1867, and shortly afterwards the Bingara diaman- 
tiferous deposits were located. None of the diamonds so far discovered have proved of any 
considerable size, the largest weighing about 64 carats. Stones of small size are also 
found at Cope’s Creek and other places in the Inverell district. It is difficult to obtain 
accurate returns in connection with the production of precious stones, but the yield of 
diamonds in 1910 was estimated at 3606 carats, valued at £2881, while the total pro- 
duction. to the end of 1910 is given as 170,960 carats, valued at £114,343. The yield in 
1910 was contributed by miners working in the vicinity of Copeton, in the Tingha 
division. Small quantities of diamonds are found in Victoria in the gravels of streams 
running through granite country in the Beechworth district ; at Kongbool in the 
Western District; and near Benalla. The stones are generally small, and the pro- 
duction up to date has been trifling. A few small diamonds have been found in the 
Pilbara district in Western Australia. In South Australia diamonds have been found on 
the Echunga goldfield, the most notable gem being Glover’s diamond, which was sold 
for £70. i 
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2. Sapphires.—These gems were discovered in New South Wales in 1851, near 
~Burrandong. They have also been found in small quantities near Inverell, and at a 


few other localities in the State. There is no record of production. Specimens of 


sapphire have been found in Victoria, but the stones of commercial size are generally of 
little value owing to flaws. 

In Queensland sapphires are found in the gravel of creek beds, between Withersfield 
and Anakie on the Rockhampton-Winton railway line. The gems show excellent fire 
and lustre, but the colour is darker blue than the Oriental sapphire. Hyacinths are 
occasionally found in association with the gems. The production of sapphires in Queens- 
land in 1910 was valued at £21,200, and up to the end-of T910 the total was £161,798. 


8. Precious Opal.—This stone was first discovered in New South Wales at Rocky 
Bridge Creek on the Abercrombie River, in the year 1877, and later a most important 
discovery was made at White Cliffs in the Wilcannia district, which, until recently, con- 
tributed the bulk of the production. In 1910, however, out of a total production valued 
at £66,200, the yield from the Lightning Ridge field near Walgett, amounted to 
£46,200, while the output from the White Cliffs field was returned at £20,000. At the 
Lightning Ridge field, operations extended over a large area, and some fine gemstone 
was won at the deeper levels. The colour and brilliance of the stones generally were 
quite up to the standard. Occasionally, black opals of very fine quality are found on 
this field, one specimen weighing 64 carats being sold in 1910 for £102. 

The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at 
£1,237,899. 

Small quantities of precious opal are also found in the Beechworth district in 
Victoria. In Queensland, the first recorded discovery of the gem dates from about 1875. 
The opaliferous district stretches over a considerable area of the western interior of the 
State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. The yield in 1910 was 
estimated at £3000, and up to the end of that year at £166,500. These figures are, 
however, merely approximations, as large quantities of opal are disposed of privately to 
buyers on the fields, no record of which is obtained. At present, the industry is not ina 
very satisfactory position as the shallower grounds of the older centres have been worked 
out, and there appears to be little disposition to explore the deeper grounds. 


4. Other Gems.—Emeralds were found in New South Wales in the year 1890, near 
the township of Emmayille, the largest specimen found in the district weighing 
twenty-three carats in the rough. Altogether 2225 carats were sent to London during 
that year, some of the gems bringing £4 a carat, but the production has since dwindled. 
The mine at The Glen in the Emmavyville division was reopened and worked for a short 
period during 1908, when about 1000 carats of emeralds, valued at about £1650, were 
obtained. The largast stone in the rough weighed 60 carats. Amongst other gems found 
in New South Wales at various times may be mentioned twrquoises, discovered in 1894, 
near Bodalla; topazes, fine specimens of which have been obtained in.the New England 
district, and zircons and garnets. Turquoises are also found in thin veins in Victoria, 
but the deposit is not rich enough to pay for expenses of working. Fine agates are 
found in many places in Victoria, but have not been made use of to any extent. Garnets 
are found in Western Australia, and beautiful specimens of crocidolite have been obtained 
at Yarra Creek in the Murchison district. Rubies have been found at various places in 
New South Wales and Queensland. Zourmalime has been found on Kangaroo Island, in 
South Australia, and beryls near Williamstown, Victoria. 


(C). GENERAL. 
§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid, and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in each State and in the Commonwealth is an index of the significance of the 
mineral wealth. During the year 1910 the number so employed was as follows :— 


} 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1910. 
Number of Persons Engaged in Mining for 
|. = PP) ere iw eS 
State. Silver, Goal | Total. 
Gold. Lead, | Copper. Tins“) and Other. 
and Zine. Shale. 
New South Wales 5,247 7,999 2,286 2,028 | 18,044 | 1,809 | 37,413 
Victoria y 16,553 ae 40 25 | 1,532 | 120 | 18,270 
Queensland ote 6,115 590 2,418 1,932 1,823 |) ‘1,287)| 14 165 
South Australia ... ee 950 60 4,150 mae eR Ml aveet NU 2.0) 6,180 
Western Australia .| 16,279 1 559 326 521 a ae eee oe 
Tasmania, 682 sys F633 2,042 1,598 248 | 27 eth 
Northern Territory 306 65 49 322 wee | } 742 
Commonwealth .| 46,182 9,908 | 11,544 ,231 | 22,168 4,268 |100,251 
. } } 


The following table shews the number of persons engaged in mining in the Common- 
wealth during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1910, together with the proportion of 
the total population so engaged:— 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, AUSTRALIA, 1891, 1901, 1910. 
1891. 1901 1910. 

State. No. net i No. mee ae per 

Miners 100,000 of | Miners 100,000 of Miners 100,000 of 

\ Employed.| Popu- Employed. Popu- |Employed. Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 
New South Wales 30,604 2,700 36,615 2,685 37,413 2,291 
Victoria 3 24,649 2,151 28,670 2,381 18,270 1,425 
Queensland eer 11,627, 2,934 138,352 2,664 14,165 2,394 
South Australia ... 2,683 834 7,007 1,981 6,922 1,726 
Western Australia 1,269 2,496 20,895 11,087 nbreey ala 6,534 
Tasmania ... 3,988 2,695 6,923 4,017 5,770 3,020 
Commonwealth © 74,820 2,341 |113,462 2,992 |105,251 2,294 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—In the next table will be found a statement of the 
average wages earned by employees in the chief branches of the mining industry in 
Australia. The value of the figures is rather prejudiced by the wide diversity of condi- 
tions, not only in the several States but in different districts of the same State. . 

The figures quoted for New South Wales in gold mining refer to the Hillgrove 
district. For copper the figures refer to the Cobar district, and represent rates as 
awarded by the Arbitration Court. The maximum is paid when copper is £115 per ton 
or over, and the minimum when the metal is £70 per ton or under, a graduated rate 
prevailing between the extremes. The rates for silver miners are those ruling at Broken 
Hill. As regards Queensland the rates for hewing in coal mines are for miners not 
doing their own wheeling. Where own wheeling is done the rate varies from Qs. 3d. 
to 5s. 6d. For Western Australia, the rates shéwn in gold mining refer to the chief 
centres only, and are exclusive of Nullagine where much higher rates prevail owing to 
inereased cost of living consequent on the remoteness of the district. Generally speak- 
ing, the classification of the labour in the various States does not permit of very satisfac-~ 
tory comparisons. 
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WAGES PAID IN MINING INDUSTRY IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910-11. 


Class of Mine. a Victoria. |Queensland. Peet Soe oF aca Tasmania, 

GoLp— per day. per day per day. per day. per day. per day. 
Labourers 8/- to 9/- 6/- to T/- 6/- to 12/- 8/- g/- to 11/10 q/- 
Bracemen 8/- to 10/- 6/6 to 7/6 3/6 to 12/- 8/- 9/- to 13/4 7/6 
Platmen 8/6 to 10/- 6/6 to 7/6 7/- to 13/4 —~8/- 9/- to 13/4 7/6 
Miners 9/6 to 10/6 7/6 to 8/4 7/4 to 13/4 9/6 10/- to 13/6 7/6 

Wet 11/6 8/- to 9/- 10/- 11/- 10/10 to 15/2 8/4 

Shaft-sinking .. 1/- 8/4 to 10/- 10/- 11/- 11/8 to 15/- 8/4 

Wet . & = 8/4 to 10/- 2. 11/- 12/6 to 16/8 9/2 
Blacksmiths’ ... 1 an to 11/6 8/4 6/- to 16/8 9/6 12/- to 16/8 8/- 
Carpenters ..| 10/6 to 12/- 8/4 8/- to 16/8 10/6 12/- to 16/8 -| 8/- to 8/4 
Engine-drivers— 

Stationary 9/- to 11/- 8/4 9/- to 15/- 10/- 12/- to 15/- 8/- 

Winding , 11/- 10/- 9/10 to 15/- 10/- 12/- to 16/8 8/4 
Battery feeders. 9/3 5/- to 6/- 6/8 to 11/8 8/- 9g/- to 11/10 | 7/6 to 8/- 
Shift bosses "| 10/- to 11/3 g]- 9/- to 16/8 13/4 16/8 wk. salary 
Machine miners | 9/6 to 11/6 7/6 to 8/4 | 9/10 to 14/8 11/- 12/4 to 14/4 8/4 
Timbermen _ ...| 10/6 to 11/6 8/- 8/2 to 15/- 10/- 12/- to 15/- 8/4 

SILVER-LEAD— 

Labourers 9/6 8/- 7/6 to 8/6 
Bracemen A 10/6 8/- s/- to 9/- 
Miners ... ...| 11/- to 13/- (Note.—Th 9/6 8/4 to 10/- 
Blacksmiths | 10/6 to 13/6 above figures 9/6 9/- to 12/2 
Carpenters .| 12/6 to 13/6 refer to aver 10/6 9/8 to 13/4 
Engine-drivers— Not ages per shif Same as 

Winding 12/- mined. finall metall1 10/- gold. 9/4 to 10/- 

Shift bosses 14/- erous mines 13/4 10/- to 13/4 
in Q’nsland) 

Truckers Ls 9/6 8/- 716 to 9I- 

Timbermen ..| 11/- to 12/- 10/- 8/4 to 13/4 

CopPrpER— 

Labourers 8/- to 9/- 8/- 8/- 8/6 to 9/- 
Miners ... 8/8 to 10/- 8/8 9/6 9/6 to 10/6 
Blacksmiths 10/6 11/8 9/6 10/6 to 13/4 
Carpenters at : 10/- 10/6 9/6 to 12/6 
Engine-drivers— 10/- One! 

Winding .| 10/6 to 11/- 10/- mine} (see above) 10/- Do. 11/- 
Bracemen 8/6 only aa 8/- 9/6 
Drill sharpeners — 9/2 243 10/- 9/6 to 10/6 
Timbermen | 8/8 to 9/6 9/- 10/- 10/- to 11/6 
Machine miners | 9/6 to 10/6 11/- 9/6 to 10/6 
Miners in wet Be 

[ground 11/- 15/-per shift 
TIN— (sluicing) 
Labourers 8/- 7/6 7/- to 8/6 
Miners ... 9/6 to 9/10 oe 7/6 to 9/- 
biacksmiths 10/6 10/- g/- to 13/4 
Carpenters 10/6 10/- : 9/- to 12/- 
Engine-drivers— J 3 i 

Stationary 9/- tov11/- BA ae Not 9/- to 10/- 
Shitu bosses 10/- 10/- (see above) steer aeolhiic 8/- to 10, 
Nozzlemen 9/6 8/4 ize oes 8/- to 9/6 
Racemen 8/8 7/6 7/- to 9/6 
Face bosses is ue 9/- to 15/- 
Boxmen... 9/- 8/4 ‘ ai 
Sluicemen 8/8 8/4 8/6 to 9/6 

CoaAL— 

Deputies ...| 9/- to 11/4 8/- to 12/- 10/- 14/3 8/- to 8/6 
Shot firers | 10/- to 11/4 11/2 10/- 13/5 ‘is 
Shiftmen | - to 19/4 7/6 to 10/2 10/6 to 11/6 13/5 7/- to 8/- 
Wheelers .... 4/10 to 9/1 6/6 to 9/2 4/- to 10/- u/7 3/- to T/- 
Overmen _.|£3 to£5/10/ wk} 12/- to 15/- 13/4 £5 per week.| 10/- to 11/8 
Miners ... ...| 10/- to 13/6 té 10/- to 11/- one to 10/- 
Macuinemen .| 1U/- to 12/5 12/5 10/- 13/5 to 14/11 mn 
Enginemen— ¥ 

Winding ...| 11/- ‘to 12/4 10/- 10/- to 12/- Not sae 

Hauling... _ ...| 10/- to 11/3 10/- 9/- to 10/- mined. 12/7 8/4 

Other | 8/9 to 11/3 9/2 8/6 6/- to 8/- 
Labourers 7/- to 9J- 6/- to 8/- 7/6 10/7 6/- to 7/6 
Blacksmiths g/- to 11/4 9/- to 10/- 6/- to 10/- 12/5 7/- to 8/- 
Carpenters 9/- to 11/- 9/- to 11/2 77/8 to 9/4 12/9 6/6 to 8/- 
Safety lampmen | 6/6 to 10/9 Pe ant re 2 
Platmen or 

{banksmen | 6/- to 9/6 7/- to 9/2 4/6 to 9- 11/5 6/- 


* Contract 10/6 to 17/-. 


At State Mine 3/- per ton. The higher rates all at State Mine, 
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3. Accidents in Mining, 1910.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1910 :— 


NUMBERS KILLED AND INJURED IN MINING ACCIDENTS, 1910. 


| | | | 
Mining for— N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Cwlth. 
KILLED. 
Coal and shale” ately, 21 3 3 2 oe ih eee 29 
Copper soe oo 7 TG Dh) | 6 ) 
Gold oe 56 4 12 8 27 2 
Silver, lead and zinc...| 17 Bi 2 3 ; Ae oe 97 
Tin ep $e. 1 aac bc a ud | 
Other minerals 4 3 lecds } 
Total ... ope 50 15 21 3 29 8 126 
INJURED. 
Coal and shale seal) tO) 22 59. ser 78 4 272: 
Copper 590 a 9 os 54 (pedis: 17 
Gold 39 5 th 66 70 504 lth 
Tron ned ae dni a tate usa ie 
Silver, lead and zinc...| 20 Seis 3 Ba? 10 oe 
Tin oe aa: coe “2h Ge 2 8 
_ Other minerals Sci Se see 5 1 
Total. <:. arab: 88 191 5 587 57 1,073 


§ 16, State Aid to Mining. 


1. Introduction.—The development of the mineral resources of the several States is 
fostered and encouraged by the respective Governments in various ways. It is proposed 
to deal below only with the more direct and special methods by which assistance is 
rendered for developmental or other purposes, and not to include herein particulars of 
certain general developmental works found in nearly all civilised countries, such as 
geological surveys and schools of mines; there is also, as a general rule in all States, some 
provision for free assays for prospectors. Particulars as to the total expenditure on 
mining development in each State from loan funds are given in the section of this book 
dealing with the subject of State Finance (see Section XX. § 4); it should be noted, 
howeyer, that in addition considerable sums have been spent in some of the States on 
Government aid to mining out of the consolidated revenue. 


2. New South Wales.—Though there is no Act in force in this State specifically 
relating to the provision of loans in aid of mining development and prospecting, various 
arrangements have been made for rendering financial assistance to prospectors and 
others. 


(i.) Prospecting Votes. Since the year 1887 annual appropriations haye been made 
by Parliament “‘to promote prospecting for gold or other minerals, and to encourage the 
opening of new goldfields.’’ The total amount expended under these votes to the 31st 
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December, 1910, was £416,215. During the year 1910 aid was granted by the Prospecting 
Board in 208 cases, and refused in 158, while the total amount expended from the vote 
during the year was £11,280. 


(ii.) Boring Plants. No special provision exists in New South Wales for the 
expenditure of funds on boring for minerals, though on several occasions, as, for instance, 
where the proving of the occurrence of coal in certain localities was considered to be a 
question of national importance, diamond drills have been provided from special votes. 


(iii.) Government Batteries. Provision has been made for the erection of crushing 
batteries by the State, and also for assistance to prospectors in the erection of plants. 
In the latter case the amount advanced is to be repaid by agreement with the Secretary 
for Mines. 


3. Victoria.—State assistance to mining in Victoria is provided for by the Mining 
Development Acts, 1896 to 1911. The original Act provided for the advances and grants 
to be made out of the sum of £140,000 raised by the issue of Treasury bonds, but an 
amending Act of 1898 provided that they should be paid also out of any moneys 
authorised from time to time. Various Acts have been passed for the appropriation of 
money, generally out of surplus revenue, for mining development or for special purposes 
in connection therewith, such as the equipment of Schools of Mines, the purchase of 
cyanide patents, of a metallurgical laboratory, or of boring machinery. A considerable 
amount of boring for the purpose of locating mineral deposits is also carried out by the 
Government, 


(i.) Advances to Miners for Prospecting. Any two or more persons in combination 
may apply for an advance not exceeding £250 for the purpose of assisting them to 
prospect for any minerals or metals, and, subject to the usual evidence as to bona fides, 
undertakings to secure repayment, and proof of previous expenditure of £1 for every £1. 
granted, the Minister may recommend the granting of the loan. 


(ii.) Advances to Companies for Development of Mining. Under Part I. of the Act 
of 1896, a company may apply for a loan for the purpose of (a) carrying on pioneer 
mining, (b) procuring and erecting machinery, and (c) providing all works necessary for 
carrying on such pioneer mining. The loans to any one company may not exceed’ 
£10,000, and are subject to the same conditions as advances to miners (see (i.) above). 
Under the amending Act of 1908 a sum of not more than £50,000 is authorised to be 
advanced by way of loan to companies for development of deep alluvial or of deep quartz 
mining. Evidence and information must be furnished by an applicant for a loan as to 
the history of the company, the nature of the land upon which it is intended to carry 
on mining operations, the machinery and appliances which it is proposed to use, and as 
to the estimated cost of such machinery; and a statement must be provided shewing the 
period of time over which the advance is to extend. Applications are referred by the 


Minister to the Government Geologist for report and are then dealt with by the 


Executive Council. Interest on loans at the rate of 834 per cent. per annum must be 


_ paid half-yearly, and the payments to the Treasurer form a first charge on the profits 


and assets, except uncalled capital, of the company. 


(iii.) The Hstablishment of Plant for Testing Metalliferous Material. Government 
testing plants may be established only in districts where there is no battery where ore 
is crushed or dealt with for payment. If the Minister be of opinion that there isa 
necessity in the interest of the mining industry for the establishment of a testing plant 
in any district, he may submit to the Treasurer such evidence as in his opinion is 
sufficient to justify the expenditure necessary to procure and erect the same, and the 
Treasurer may recommend the Governor to grant, and the Governor may grant, the! 
necessary funds. The purchase, transport, erection, and removal of any testing plant, 
and the rates to be charged for its use must be in accordance with regulations made 
under the Act. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1842 to 1910, 
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(See pages—for total mineral production, 484; gold, 486; silver, 494; copper, 497; tin, 501; coal, 511. 

WXPLANATION OF GRAPHS —The values shewn in the above diagrams are those of the total 
Commonwealth production of the most important minerals in successive years from 1842 to 1910. 

The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height 
represents, in the case of gold £300,000; copper, £120,000; silver, lead, ete , £100,000; coal, £40,000 ; 
tin, £25,000; and total mineral production, £800,000. 

The names of the various minerals are written on the graphs which respectively represent 
them, and the distinctive types of se used are exhibited in detail in the central portion of the 
diagram. 

} 
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Of the twenty-four batteries which had been erected by the Government up to the 
end of the year 1910, sixteen have been managed by local committees, without expense 
to the Mines Department as far as the cost of working is concerned, while the remaining 
_ eight were worked directly under the supervision of departmental officers. The quantity 

_of ore treated during 1910 was 2827 tons for a yield of 2349 ozs. of gold, shewing an 
average of 164 dwts. per ton. The total cost of working and maintenance during the 
year amounted to £2982, and the sum received from the public for crushing was £841, 
giving a net cost of £2141. From 1897, when the first battery was erected, to the 
end of 1910, a total of 36,074 tons, yielding, 22,313 ozs., has been treated. A sum of 
_ £22,705 has been spent on the erection of the twenty-four plants; the amount received 
for crushing was £7905, and as the cost of maintenance was £30,012, the net cost 
amounted to £22,107. 

Diamond drills are hired out by the Government under specified conditions to 
companies at a rental of from £2 to £4 per month according to size and kind of drill, 
£200 being lodged as security to_cover breakages, and hand-boring plants are also hired 
under similar conditions at a rental of 10s. per month, 


(iv.) Construction of Roads and Tracks for Mining. Under Part II. of the Act of 
1896 the Minister may, subject to certain conditions, on the application of the council 
of any shire situated in an outlying or mountainous part of Victoria, construct a road 
suitable for the transport of mining machinery and appliances to any locality where 
mining is being carried on by more than one company, or by holders of miners’ rights. 


(v.) Construction of Races and Dams. Under Part IV. of the Act of 1896 the 
Minister is empowered, subject to the report of the Government Geologist and the Chief 
Engineer of Water Supply, and to the approval of the Treasurer and Governor in Council, 
to construct races and dams for working alluvial deposits for gold, to divert water for 
such uses subject to all existing rights, and to make regulations for the payment of rates 
for the use of the water. 


(vi.) Dissemination of Information. Part VI. of the Act of 1896 provides that if the 
Minister be of opinion that it is advantageous to expend money for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information in Great Britain and other countries as to the mining resources 
of Victoria, and for holding in Victoria a public exhibition of mining machinery and 
appliances, he may recommend the Governor through the Treasurer to grant moneys 
necessary for the purpose. ‘ 


‘ (vii.) Hapenditure on Government Aid to Mining. The following statement shews 
the total expenditure under the Mining Development and Surplus Revenue Acts up to 
the end of the year 1910 :— 


VICTORIA.—EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT AID TO MINING 


TO END OF YEAR 1910. 


Advances . Erection 
ay Advances | Boring for Roads ‘ 
Particulars. | *° ane to Pros- | Gold and and qT wahine Bereeeng g.| Total. 
panies. pectors. Coal. Tracks. Plante: 


Amount £| 142,977 | 58,429 59,231 69,425 22,705 48,224 | 400,991 


In addition, the expenditure from votes from the 30th June, 1904, to the 30th June, 
1910, was £76,771 on boring for gold and coal, and £16,417 on testing plants. 

The repayments by companies of the loans advanced amounted on the same date 
to £17,851, and by parties of miners to £1977. A sum of £5292 has been repaid for part of 
the cost of boring, and also hire of plant and loss of diamonds. Several companies have 
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discontinued operations, and their security in the way of plant was taken possession: of 
and sold for a total of £13,956. The amount of loans was, however, £30,626, and thus a 
loss of £16,670 was incurred. 


4. Queensland.—Special assistance granted to the mining industry in this State 
may be conveniently dealt with under the headings specified below :— 


(i.) Assistance to Prospectors. Assistance is granted in connection with sinking 
wells and providing equipment or rations for small parties of miners, and in some cases 
for prospecting or developing lodes. Such assistance is granted directly by the Minister, 
sometimes to a local authority, sometimes through the warden, and sometimes to miners 
or progress associations. 


(ii.) Grants for Roads and Bridges to Gold and Mineral Fields. These grants are 
made either for the purpose of repairing existing roads and bridges or of constructing 
new ones; they are made with Executive approval, generally to local authorities. 


(iii.) Loans in aid of Deep Sinking. These loans are made with the approval of the 
Executive in order to prove lodes at a depth or for diamond drilling. 


(iv.) The Mining Machinery Advances Act 1906. Under this Act loans may be 
made for (a) procuring and erecting machinery for carrying on mining operations, or (b) 
procuring, erecting, or removing and re-erecting plant for treating minerals. Loans are 
granted by the Minister on the approval of the Governor in Council, interest at a rate 
not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum being charged. There is no limit to the amount 
which may be advanced, but the borrower must contribute £1 for £1 towards the work 
for which the loan is granted. The borrower must also execute a bill of sale or mortgage 
over the machinery or property, but the moneys advanced are not recoverable against the 
borrower personally, but only against the secured property. 


(v.) Amounts Granted or Advanced, 1910. The total amount granted or advanced 
under the several systems above mentioned to the end of 1910 was as follows :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF AMOUNTS GRANTED OR ADVANCED, 1910. 


Purposes for which Granted, etc. | Prior to 1910.) During 1910. Toe 
PU inet al 3 
Assistance to prospectors oh Ar -.| © 80,898 1,391 31,789 
Grants for roads ang bridges ... aoe sana LOGOS: 8,732 19,046 
Loans in aid of deep sinking ... 50K ...|- 58,050 4,770 62,820 
Advances under Act of 1906 ... ae oo 3,751 763 4,514 
otal ete ck ne oe ea) LOU oO Loe aekOLGoG 118,169 


- In addition special sums are occasionally granted or advanced in certain cases; for 
example, in 1908 sums of £2460 and £306 were advanced for the purposes of oil boring 
and.coal prospecting, respectively; while in 1910, there was a special allowance of £3505 
for boring for coal. ; 


5. South Australia——By regulations made in February, 1894, and amended in 
January, 1899, under Part VI. of the Mining Act of 1893, provision is made for State 
aid to mining .by way of :—(i.) Rewards to discoverers, (ii.) subsidies, and (iii.) loan of 
boring plant. 


(i.) Rewards to Discoverers. Rewards may be paid to the discoverer (being the 


holder of a miner’s right) of any new mineral district, or of any new and valuable 
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deposits of metals, minerals, coal, or oil. The amount of the reward depends upon the 
distance of the discovery from the nearest payable mineral deposits already worked, and 
upon the number of men employed on the new field within six months after the report of 
the discovery has been made ; the reward may not in any case exceed £1000. No rewards 
have yet been granted. 


(ii.) Subsidies. Applications for subsidies may be made by any person engaged in 
deep sinking, prospecting, or mining. No subsidy may exceed 100 per cent. ov the 
amount proposed to be expended by the applicant, and the total grant to any one person 
or company may not exceed £1000. Fifty per cent. of the net profits must be applied in 
payment of the subsidy, and a bill of sale of all chattels belonging to the applicant and 
used in connection with the mine must be executed. If an applicant for assistance is 
mining on private land, the granting of a subsidy is subject to additional conditions, 
The total amount advanced by subsidies up to the 30th June, 1911, was £53,822; 
while the total repayments to date amounted to £6112. Portion of the outstanding debit 
is represented by machinery that has fallen into the hands of the Government. 


(iii.) Loan of Boring Plant. The regulations also provide for the loan of diamond 
drills. There are two Government boring plants in South Australia, the capital expendi- 
ture thereon up to the 30th June, 1909, amounting to £6057. 


(iv.) Government Batteries and Cyaniding Plants. ‘There are four Government 
batteries and cyanide works in South Australia, the capital cost thereof amounting to 
£14,319. Up to the end of the year 1910 the total quantity of ore treated by these plants 
amounted to 18,338 tons, from which 15,207 ounces of gold, valued at £55,669, were ex- 
tracted. 


6. Northern Territory.—In the Northern Territory, Government assistance in the 
form of free rations is granted to prospectors and free assays are made. There are three 
Government boring plants, and two batteries and cyanide plants (both the latter being 
situated in the Macdonnell Ranges). The total amount of ores treated at the batteries 
up to the end of 1910 was 11,349 tons, from which 14,067 ounces of gold, valued at 
£52,133, were recovered. 


7. Western Australia.—In this State, Government aid to mining is provided both 
under the Mining Development Act 1902 and under a more general vote for develop- 
mental purposes. A large amount of general developmental work has been carried out 
by the Government, particularly in regard to water supply; particulars of the eastern 
goldfields water supply scheme may be found in the section of this book dealing with 
Water Conservation and Irrigation (see Section XIV. § 1). The Act of 1902, referred to 
above, is in many respects similar to the Victorian Act of 1896 ; its chief provisions may 
conveniently be considered under the headings indicated below. 


(i.) Advances to Prospectors. The Minister may, after obtaining a report from a 
professional officer, grant a loan not exceeding £300 to any miner who applies for assist- 
ance to enable him to prospect for gold or minerals. An applicant must furnish the 
necessary descriptions, statements, and information, verified by statutory declarations, 
and for every £1 advanced the borrower must expend £1 in work, labour, or material. 


(ii.) Advances for Pioneer Mining. The purposes for which, and the conditions upon 
which, advances may be made are similar to those specified under Part 1 of the Victorian 
Act of 1896 (see 3 ii. above) ; the amount advanced: to any one borrower is limited to 
£1000. | 


(iii.) Hstablishment of Testing Plants. Plant for crushing, ore-dressing, cyaniding, 
or smelting may either be established by the Minister or he may subsidise companies 
who are willing to erect and work such plant for the public at prescribed rates. Any 
such plant may only be erected in a district (a) in which large deposits of ore exist, 
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(b) where existing plant for treating deposits in bulk at reasonable rates is not available, and 
(c) where the establishment of such plant is necessary for the development of mining.” 

In 1910 there were thirty-four State batteries and twenty-four cyanide plants in 
operation; there were also five slime plants and two tin-dressing plants. The total — 
amount expended on the erection of State batteries up to the end of 1910 was £91,982 
from revenue, and £192,319 from loan, giving a total of £284,301. ‘During the year 
receipts amounted to £75,975, and working expenditure to £77,458. 

The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1910 at the State plants was 
£3,480,671, resulting from the treatment of 784,407 tons of gold ore and 45,492 tons of 
tin ore. ¢ 


(iv.) Assistance for Boring. Subject to certain conditions the Minister may agree to 
pay not more than half the cost of boring either for gold, minerals, or water, and with the 
approval of the Governor and after receiving a report from the proper officer that such 
boring is in the general interest of the State, he may pay the whole cost. 


(v.) Miscellaneous. The Minister may advance or himself expend moneys (a) to 
drain any area, (b) to assist mining by sinking or cross-cutting, (c) to sink shafts for 
minerals at great depths, and (d) to provide means of transport for miners to prospect 
unproved country. 


(vi.) Particulars of Advances, 1910. The following statement shews the sums 
advanced during the year 1910 under the provisions of the Mining Development Act :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ADVANCES MADE IN 1910 UNDER MINING DEVELOPMENT 


ACT, 1902. 
Advances in Aid : bye 5a 
caer ~ | Advances in Subsidies to Providing 
Particulars. ret iia 3 Aid of Crushing Means of Total. 
is Aca. Boring. Plants. Transport. 
Rabe ee cheese ba RS EE rails M : ne cet if 
Amount... £ 4,873 276 930 . 202 6,281 


In addition to the above, amounts totalling £1620 were expended from the Mining 
Development Vote on various matters, such as water supply, roads, subsidies to assist 
cartage of ore, drainage, timber tramways, and subsidies for development work done 
below the 100 feet level in small mines. Subsidies to the extent of £1240 were paid to 
private crushing plants, the condition being that they crush for the public at fixed rates. 


The receipts under the Mining Development Act, exclusive of interest payments, amounted a 


to £2333 for refunds of advances, £141 for sales of plant, and £728 miscellaneous—a 
total of £3202. 


8. Tasmania.—In Tasmania provision is made for State aid to mining under | 
the Deep-Sinking .Encouragement Acts 1899, 1900, and 1901. Under these Acts 
sums of £5000, £2000, and £1000 respectively were provided for assisting persons and 
companies to sink shafts or to drive tunnels below a specified depth, the amount advanced ; 
in any particular case varying according to the amount expended by the borrower. - The 
total amount advanced to October, 1909, was £6861, granted to five companies in sums - 
ranging from £682 to £1452, leaving an unexpended balance of £1139. None of the . 
companies to whom the advances were made has been successful, and consequently 
none of the sums advanced, which were to be repaid out of profits, has been refunded. A 
sum of £200 was placed on the estimates for 1910-11 for the purpose of assisting pro- 


spectors, the money to be expended on the £ for £ principle, not exceeding £50 in any 
one case. 
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SECTION XIII. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


1. General. 


a 


1. Industrial Progress.—The statistics of manufactures in the Commonwealth 
during recent years shew that many industries have now been permanently established 
on a secure basis, and also indicate a consistent progress both in regard to the extension 
of existing industries and the establishment of new ones. ‘The scale on which many 
manufactories are established in Australia naturally appears small in comparison with 
that of similar establishments in older countries of the world; but it should be remem- 
bered that the scope of Australian manufactories is necessarily limited by the compara- 
tive sparseness of the population, and that, prior to 1901, development was retarded by 
the existence of intercolonial tariffs. 


(i.) The Gold Discoveries, 1851. During the period prior to the gold discoveries 
(1851) little was done in regard to manufacturing industries in Australia. Such indus- 
tries as had then been established were chiefly connected with the preparation of food- 
stuffs, and were to a large extent called into being by the isolated position of the country. 
It was found that, owing to the comparatively high prices which could be obtained for 
the products of the pastoral industry, those engaged in such pursuits in Australia could 
compete successfully in the world’s markets. Owing to the sparseness of its population 
and to the distance of Australia from the world’s centres of distribution, there was but 
little incentive towards any decided progress in agriculture, which was accordingly for 
many years almost entirely subsidiary to sheep and cattle raising. With the adoption 
of improved methods of agriculture, however, there were signs of an early extension in 
the cultivation of wheat, when the discovery of gold in 1851 completely changed the 
economic aspect in Australia and effected a revolution in all industrial relations. The 
large towns were practically depleted of their male able-bodied population, and the first 
effect of the gold rush upon manufacturing industries was disastrous. The supply of 
labour in many oecupations was exhausted, and most branches of industry came to a 
standstill. There was, however, a rapid change. A decline in the activity of the gold- 
fields threw many immigrants, whose early lives had been passed in English cities, out 
of employment. The surplus of labour thus engendered accumulated in Melbourne and 
a few other large towns, establishing incipient artisan communities. This no doubt 
intensified the early impulses towards industrial employment. In Victoria, in 
particular, it was sought to encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing 
enterprises by the establishment of protective customs duties. Manufacturing industries 
were revived on a larger scale than formerly, and the population attracted by the dis- 
covery of gold remained in Australia and furnished the labour necessary to operate the 
factories thus established. 


(ii.) Later Progress. Soon after the discovery of gold, the construction of the first 
railways (1854) and the re-establishment of regular steamship communication with 
Europe (1856) helped to encourage the nascent industrial activity. The Colonies 


of New South Wales and Victoria, which had recently (1855) received the benefits 
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of responsible government, soon turned their attention to the settlement of an agri- 
cultural population on the land. The Acts which were passed had a beneficial effect 
on the working classes, giving them opportunities for employment not previously open 
to them, and fostering the manufacturing industries by increasing the measure of 
primary production. During the following years the various manufacturing industries 
prospered. The statistics of the States are not sufficiently complete or uniform to 
enable a statement of the progress of these industries to be given. The following table, 
however, shewing, so far as returns are available, the number of factories and the number 
of employees in each State at decennial periods since 1861 and in 1910, will serve to 
indicate generally the progress which has been made:— 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN EACH STATE, 1861 to 1910. 


Year. NSW. 1 Victoria. [Quesnsland. S. Aust. | W.Aust. Tasmania. | C'wealth. 


| 
NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 


. 


1861 601 581 , 
1871 1,813 1,740 oe “a ~ 
1881 2,961 2,488 571+ 823+ se. ; 
1891 3,056 3,141 1,328+ 996+ 175 si te 
1901 3,367 3,249 2, 110+ 1,335+ 662 |.  420*} 11,148 
1910 4,823 4,873 1,563 1,278 680 605 13,822 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


1861 33e 4,395 ae “a 

1871 13,583 19,569 coe 5,629 

1881 31,191 43,209 aes 10,995t 

1891 50,879 53,525 Hic 14,099t oy Sothys a 
1901 66,135 66,529 26,172t 19, 283+ 12,198 7,466*| 197,783f - 
1910 99,746 102,176 33,944 27,010 14,107 9,848 286,831 


* Por 1902. + Not on same basis as other States. +t Not on same basis for some of States as in 1910. 
Notr.—In this and all subsequent tables, except where specially mentioned, “Number of 
Employees” includes working proprietors, 

Since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the throwing open of the whole of 
the Australian markets to the industrial products of each State has facilitated the 
internal distribution.of the products of Australian industry. 


2. Defects in Industrial Statistics.—A complete statistical account of the growth 
of the manufacturing industries in Australia unfortunately cannot be given for any 
lengthy period, owing to the fact that the necessary statistics have not been collected in 
past years by the several States upon a definite and identical basis. Hven in respect of 
either the definition of a “factory” or (so far as they might be included in related 
returns) the statistics of persons employed therein, there was formerly no common agree- 
ment. The relatively minor place that manufacturing industry held in relation to the 
total activity of Australia was, perhaps, responsible for the fact that the necessity for 
uniform method was not earlier recognised. 


In 1896 it was agreed, as between Victoria and New South Wales, to adopt a 
common definition of the term “factory,” viz., “any factory, workshop, or mill where 
four or more persons are employed or power is used.” ‘This agreement was adopted for 
the States generally at the Conference of State Statisticians in 1902, when it was decided, 
however, that the term ‘‘factory” should include also “all establishments, whether 
making for the trade, wholesale or retail, or for export.” It was further agreed that 
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industries should be arranged, as far as possible, under a uniform classification. As a 
result of the conference of 1902 a higher degree of uniformity in the collection and 
presentation of industrial statistics was attained in the several States, so that returns 
upon which anything like a proper comparative study of the development and progress 
of various manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth may be based date back only 
as far as the year 1903, when the resolutions of the conference first came to be put into 
force. All the States did not, however, fall completely into line, and, as may be seen in 
the succeeding parts of this section, the comparisons afforded by the returns for the 
years 1903 to 1906 inclusive, are in some cases subject to various limitations. At the 
Conference of Statisticians held in Melbourne in 1906 special consideration was given to. 
the methods to be adopted for the collection of statistical information regarding primary 
and secondary production and industry. A definite classification of industries was 
adopted, and a set of forms for the collection and compilation of industrial statistics on 
a definite and uniform basis in each State was agreed upon. The States have not, even - 
yet, fallen entirely into line in collecting and classifymg the returns. The particulars 
for the years 1909 and 1910 are, however, in more complete co-ordination than those for 
previous years, and it will be possible to give particulars for future years for the several 
States in greater detail and on a more uniform basis throughout. 


3. Classification of Manufacturing Industries.—Under the classification adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians held in 1906, factories were placed under nineteen differ- 
ent categories, according to the nature of the industry carried on therein ; many of the 
categories were also subdivided. Where two or more industries are carried on by one 
proprietor in one building, each industry is, when possible, treated as a separate estab- 
lishment. The statement given below shews the classification which has been adopted ; 
it must be understood, however, that this classification does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but merely serves as a guide for the collection and presentation of statistics in the several 


States on a definite and uniform basis :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Cuass I.—TREATING RAW 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, 
etc. 

Tanneries 

Woolscouring &Fellmongeri ing 

Chaff-cutting, etc. 


Cass IL.—Oms AND FAt, ETC. 


Oil and Grease 
Soap and Candles 


Cuass III.—StTonz, Cuay, 
. GLASS, ETC. 


Bricks and Tiles 

Glass (including Bottles) 

Glass (Ornamental) 

Lime, Plaster, Cement and 
Asphalt 

Marble, Slate, etc. 

Modelling, etc. 

Pottery and Earthenware 


Crass [V.—WoRKING IN Woop. 


Boxes and Cases 
Cooperage 

Joinery 

Saw Mills 
Wood-turning, etc. - 


Cuass V:—METAL WORKS, 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


Agricultural Implements 
Brass and Copper 


Cutlery 

Engineering 

Galvanised Iron-working 

Tronworks and Foundries 

Lead Mills 

Railway Carriages 

Railway and Tramway Work- 
shops 

Smelting 

Stoves and Ovens 

Tinsmithing 

Wireworking 

Other Metal Works 


CuaAss VI.—Foop AND DRINK, 
ETC. 

Bacon Curing 

Butter Factories 

Butterine and Margarine 

Cheese Factories 

Condensed Milk 

Meat and Fish Preserving 

Biscuits 

Confectionery 

Corn-flour, Oatmeal, etc. 

Flour Mills 

Jam and Fruit Canning’ 

Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar 

Sugar Mills 

Sugar Refining 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, ete. 

Breweries 

Condiments, Coffee,Spices,etc. 

Distilleries — 

Ice and Refrigerating 

Malting 

Tobacco, Cigars, etc. 


Cuass VII.—CLOTHING AND. 
TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Woollen and Tweed Mills 

Boots and Shoes 

Slop Clothing 

Clothing (Tailoring) 

Dressmaking and Millinery— 

’ Makers’ material 

Customers’ material 

Dyeworks and Cleaning 

Furriers 

Hats and Caps 

Waterproof and Oilskin 

Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs 

Rope and Cordage 

Tents and Tarpaulins 


Cuass VIII.—Books, 
PRINTING, ETC. 


Electrotyping & Stereotyping 

Paper-making, Paper Boxes, 
Bags, etc. 

Photo-engraving 

Printing and Binding 


PAPER, 


Cuass IX.—Musicau InstRv- 
MENTS, ETC. 


Musical Instruments and Sew- 
ing Machines 


Cuass X.—ArmMs & EXPLOSIVES 
Explosives 
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Cuass XI.—VEHICLES, SADD- 
LERY, HARNESS, ETC. 


Coach and Wagon Building 
Cycles 

Perambulators 

Saddlery, Harness, etc. 
Spokes, ete. 


Cuass XII.—SuHrp AND Boat 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Docks and Slips 

Sailmaking 

Ship and Boat Building and 
Repairing 


Oxuass XIII.—FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, ETC. 


Bedding, Flock, & Upholstery 
Billiard Tables 
Furniture and Cabinet Making 
Picture Frames 
Window Blinds 


Cuass XIV.—DRUGS AND 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Chemicals, Drugs, and Medi- 
cines 

Fertilisers 

Paints, Warnishes, and By- 
products 


Cuass XV.— SURGICAL AND 
OTHER SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


Surgical, Optical, and other 
Scientific Instruments 


Crass XVI, — TIMEPIECES, 
JEWELLERY, & PLATED WARE. 


Electro-plating 
Manufacturing Jewellery, etc. 


Cuass XVII.— Har, Lieut, 
AND POWER. 


Coke Works 

Electric Apparatus 
Electric Light and Power 
Gas Works and Kerosene 
Lamps and Fittings, etc. 
Hydraulic Power 


CLAss XVIII.—LEATHERWARE 
(N.E.1.) 


Leather Belting, Fancy Lea- 
ther, Portmanteaux & Bags 


Cxiass XIX.—MtNor WARES. 


Basket and Wickerware, Mat- 
ting, etc. 

Brooms an‘ Brushware 

Rubber Goods 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Other Industries 


§ 2. Number of Manufactories. 


1. General.—tIn stating the number of factories in the States of the Commonwealth 


it is to be remembered that in the collection of statistics, for years prior to 1907, the 
same basis has not been adopted in each State. In 1906 in Queensland, for example, 
689 factories would’ have been added under the system previously adopted in that State. 
This would bring the total up to 1993 on the former basis. The factories excluded, 


however, are those employing only two hands and no power, and the difference in other 


respects is not material. 

In the following table shewing the total number of manufactories in the Common- 
wealth during the years 1903 to 1910, it should be noted that not only are the results 
affected by differences of classification, but also that the number of factories from year 
to year does not unequivocally indicate a change in the position of the industry, since 
amalgamations may account for part of the reduction of the numbers. 


MANUFACTORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1903 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| South Aust. | West. Aust.| Tasmania. | C'wealth. 
1908... 3,476 4,151 9,001* 906*+ 586 i 431 11,551 
1904 ..: 3,632 4,208 1,909* 906* 672 444 a rere 
1905... 3,700 4,264 1,911* 985 649 436 11,945 
1905... . 3,861 4,360 1,304 1,012 665 373 11,575 
1907... 4,432 4,530 1,359 . 1,086 643 505 12,555 
1908... 4,453 4,608 1,871 1,237 627 557 12,853 
1909... 4,581 4,755 1,420 1,265 632 544 13,197 
1910’: 4,823 4,873 1,563 1,278 680. 605 13,822 


* Not on same basis as other States. t 194 results repeated. 


(i.) Classification of Factories in Commonwealth, 1906 to 1910. The following table 
shews the total number of factories in the Commonwealth at the end of each year from 
1906 to 1910, classified on the basis indicated in § 1.3 hereof :— 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Clase of Industry. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 

5 No No No. No No 

I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- 

tural and pastoral pursuits, etc. ... 742 807 812 823 825 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, ete. 99 92 97 94 100 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. 610 626 627 645 703 
IV. Working in wood ae sha 1,119 1,215 1,322 1,411 1,474 
V. Metal works, machinery, ‘ete. +4 1,394 1,504 1,548 1,588 1,620 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. aa 2,177 2,250 2,253 2,258 2,286 
VI. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. aa ree 2,335 2,661 2,681 2,774 2,982 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and pada is, 919 964 993 1,011 1,062 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 4 nue 10 16 LY, 18 20 
X. Arms and explosives : 8 8 8 9 13 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddleryand harness, ete 941 1,071 1,105 alot ld 1,195 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing ‘i 83 70 76 84 85 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery “ ie 418 470 483 512, 560 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products hs 156 144 153 164 176 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments... 26 26 28 30 35 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and platedware oe 121 142 153 150 155 
XVII. Heat, light, and power... cae “RS 272 309 307 314 328 
XVII. Leatherware, n.eé.i. ae: Rah 2 41 45 54 SD: 60 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ie #3. SS 104 135 136 140 143 
Total oan ee 8 tole LL OTS 12,555 12,853 | 13,197 13,822 


For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 (see § 1. 2 hereof) is used, viz., ‘‘ Any factory, 
workshop or mill where four or more persons are employed or power is used.” The total 
increase in the number of, factories according to this table from 1906 to 1910 was 2247, 
or an average of 562 a year. The state of the manufacturing industries throughout 
Australia cannot, however, be gauged from a mere enumeration of the number of 
factories. Some of the factories concerned were practically in their infancy, employing 
but few hands, while others were developed on a large scale. Also, as pointed out pre- 
viously, amalgamations may in some instances account for a reduction in the numbers. 


(ii.) Classification of Factories in each State, 1910. The following table shews the 
number of factories in each State of the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1910, 
classified according to the nature of the industry. (See classification given in § 1. 3 
hereof) :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1910. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S, Aus./W.Aus.| *Tas. | Cwlth. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I. Treating raw material, product of 
agricul. and pastoral pursuits, ete.) 289 324 44 126 25 17 825 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- 
table, etc. 43 21 17 13 4 2 100 
III. Processes in stone, “clay, glass, etc. | 298 212 39 80 42 32 703 
IV. Working in wood .... ..| 620 350 933 98 63 110 1,474 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. : 476 650 201 177 61 5p 1,620 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. 767 633 381 255 147 103 2,286 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. ...| 986 | 1,340 228 O17 133 128 2,982 
VII. Books, paper, printing & engraving| 407 369 133 65 59 99 1,062 
TX. Musical instruments, etc. 13 5 Bee 2 one cos 20 
X. Arms and explosives 5 8 ate Be oe au 13 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and 
harness, etc. e 361 410 149 145 54 76 1,195 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing 42, 10 12 7 6 8 85 
XI. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 176 228 70 38 Bt ale 560 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 76 74. Si 12 11 hs 176 
XY. Surgical and ether scientific instru- i 
»Ments  ... 11 14 {3} D) 3 ate 35 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, & platedware 46 69 12 14 5 9 155 
XVII. Heat, light, and power wee 178 Mh 25 9 26 13 328 
X VILL. Leatherware, n.e.1. a meas 21 30 3 4 2 Ae 60 
XIX. Minor wares, n e.i.... 8; - 58 49 8 14 8 6 143 
Total ... Bat te ...| 4,823 4,873 1,563 1,278 680. 605 13,822 
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2. Use of Mechanical Power.— The principal motive power is steam, but the 
chief towns possess electric power stations owned either by the Government, or by 
public bodies or private companies. From these many manufactories find it convenient 
to derive their motive power. 

The following table shews the number of factories in which machinery was worked.by 
steam, gas, oil, or electricity, and the horse-power of engines or motors used, in each 
State and in the Commonwealth, during the year 1910 :— 


UTILISATION OF MECHANICAL POWER IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1910. 


Number of Establishments, Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
| 
; Using | 
State. | Machinery| | 
| ened, | Others.| Total. || Steam. | -Gas. | Oi | ,BICR | Total. 
Gas, Oil, or} | | 
‘Electricity, | 
— | | 
No. No. NG ell eee lll, aL Ps HP) TED Bell Meee 
New South Wales | 3,289 1,584 | 4,823 103,857 | 10,123 694 15,991 | 130,665 
Victoria . vmn| Dy ldS 1,741 | 4,873 49,013 | 9,415 1,316 9,629 69,373 
Queensland - 1,078 485 1,563 29,386 | 2,928 383 2,046 34,743 
South Australia . 899 379 1,278 17,667 | 4,382 1,730 2,882 26,661 
Western Australia| 496 184 680 21,037 1,248 735 2,954 25,974 
Tasmania Ese 340 265 605 7,564 | 227 81 2,935, 10,807 
| 
Commonwealth | 9,234 | 4,588 13,822 228,524 28,323 4,939 36,437 | 298,223 
| | 


A comparison of the above table with that immediately preceding will explain the 
preponderance of horse-power employed in the New South Wales factories, this State 
possessing by far the largest number of industries demanding a considerable amount of* 
power; Victoria, on the other hand, has the largest number of establishments, such as 
those connected with clothing and textile fabrics, wherein much less mechanical power 
is utilised. 

The number of establishments in the Commonwealth using pieces worked by 
steam, gas, oil, or electricity was 8706, being 66.81 per cent.; 4588 establishments, 
representing 33.19 per cent., used no mechanical power. The total average horse-power 
in use was 298,223, of which engines in which the motive power was steam formed 76.63 
per cent.; gas, 9.50 per cent.; oil, 1.65 per cent.; and electricity, 12.22 per cent. During 
1910 there were fifty-two more establishments using power than in 1909, the increase in 
horse-power employed being 21,259, or nearly eight per cent. 


§ 3. Numbers Employed in Australian Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—Hach person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his business is counted as an employee, and all ‘‘outworkers” (see paragraph 
6 hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be classed under the 
following heads, viz. :—(i.) Working proprietors; (ii.) managers and overseers; (iii.) ac- 
countants and clerks; (iv.) enginedrivers and firemen; (v.) skilled and unskilled workers 
in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi.) carters and messengers; and (vii.) others. 


(i.) Average Numbers Employed, 1904 to 1910. The following table shews, for each 
year from 1904 to 1910 inclusive, (a) the average numbers of persons (including both 
sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing industries in each State; (6) the percent- 
age of the numbers employed in each State on the total numbers employed in the Com- 
monwealth; and (c) the numbers employed per ten thousand of the mean population in 
each State and the Commonwealth :— 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1904 To 1910. ~ 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
1904 68,036 76,287 20,058* | 18,049 12,685 8,224 203,339 
1905 72,175 80,235 ZIGTOS" et 19.273 12,7383 8,468 214,589 
1906 77,822 85,229 23,961 20,153 12,897 8,498 228,560 
1907 86,467. 90,908 27,954 22,701 12,625 8,209 248 859 
1908 .-| 89,098 93,808 29,200 24,236 12,425 8,727 257,494 
1909 «..(* 91,702 97,355 29,504 25,709 12,826 9,322 266,418 
1910 99,746 |102,176 33,944T 27,010 14,107 9,848 286,831 
PERCENTAGE ON COMMONWEALTH TOTAL. 
% % % % % % % 
1904 33.44 387.49 9.86* 8.94 6.23 4.04 100.00 
1905 33.62 37.37 LOW 9.038 5.938 3.94 100.00 
1906 34.03 37.26 10.47 8.88 5.64 3.12 100.00 
1907 384.75 36.53 11723 9.12 5.07 B.00 100.00 
1908 34.60 36.42 11.34 9.42 4.83 3.39 100.00 
1909 34.42 36.54 11.08 9.65 4.81 3.50 100.00 
1910 34.78 35.62 11.887 9.42 4.92 3.43 100.00 
PER 10,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 

1904 472 634 884* 500 542 449 516 
1905 491 665 410* 529 516 459 536 
1906 SHUT 702 447 549 507 461 563 
1907 560 742 515 611 494 444 603 
1908 566 756 527 635 482 465 614 
1909 574 772 518 656 487 490 623 
1910 611 797 5747 673 521 516 656 


* Inclusive of factories with two persons. 
shops making to order of customer; this class of establishment was omitted in Queensland in 


previous years. 


(ii.) Rates of Increase, 1904 to 1910. 


+ Including a number of drapery and tailoring 


From the preceding table it may be seen that 


there has been a general increase in the average number of persons employed in manu- 


facturing industries during the period referred to. 


The following table shews the per- 


centage of increase during each year on the average number for the preceding year :— 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED, 1904 to 1910. 


Years. N.S. W. Victoria. 
1903-4 3.66, 4.18 
1904-5 6.08 5,18 
1905-6 7.82 6.22 
1906-7 “la tea la 6.66 
1907-8 3.04 2.75. 
1908-9 2.92 3.78 
1909-10 8.77 4.95 


Q’land. S. Aust. 


W. Aust. 


4.15 
8.21 
10.38 
16.67 
4.46 
1.04 


15.05* 


6.67 
4.70 
11.80 
6.90 
6.08 
5.06 


7.24 
0.38 
1.29 
— 2,25 
— 1.44 
3.23 


10.00 


Tasmania, 


5.64 
3.61 
0.45 
— 3.49 
6.31 
6.82 


5.64 


C’wealth, 


eo SORES CO 
Di IR DMO 
AISSNHNHEK 


Note. (—) signifies a decrease. 


* See note (+) to preceding table. 


9. Classification of Numbers Employed in Factories in the Commonwealth, 1906 
to 1910.—The following table gives a classification of the average numbers of persons 
employed in factories of different descriptions in the Commonwealth during the years 
1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Class of Industry. 1906.* 1907. 1908. — 1909. 1910. 
pains ie OR A ee Ne a ee e | : 
I. Treating raw material, product of pecign nay | | 

and pastoral pursuits, etc. . 7,809 8,956 9,042 9,306 9,424 

Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, “vegetable, ete. 1,760-|~_ 1,727 | 1,735 1,812 1,874 
IIL. Processes in stone, clay, aaa ete. ... ky 8,779 8,909 9,420 9,605 10,737 
IV. Working in wood , af = 18,347 19,457 | (21,310 22,487 24,520 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. . a «| 43,431 47,060 48,505 | 49,753 54,238 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. ... ...| 36,720 40,228 | 40,652 41,006 42,921 
VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. : «| 62,594 | 68,390 | 70,075 | 73,567 | 178,983 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving Ma 191565 20,734 | 21,448}. 21,943 23,064 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. if * - 386 430 | 444 433 553 
X. Arms and explosives ... 4 347 | 323 339 377 431 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and har ness, ete. | 9,027 | 10,288 10,784 11,366 12,484 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing,. 2,124 2,049 2,278 2,220 2,508 
XIIL. Furniture, bedding and upholstery ... Aa 5,890 6,819 yfaltys 7,638 8,434 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals and by-products © .., ke 2,600 2,895 3,086 3,391 3,827 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments ie 178 170 | 176 173 190 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and rears teu 1,397 1,700) 8,00! 1,800 1,896 
XVI. Heat, light, and power ‘ j a 4,834 5,372 | 5,754 5,986 6,869 
XVIII. Leather-vare, n.e.i. ies vad we iy AST 788 893 924 |" 1,097 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. a9 oi Rte a 2,041 2,564 2,665 2,631 2,783 
Total 3 Pr aed ate 228,560 | 248,859 | 257,494 | 266,418 | 286,831 

* Excluding Queensland Government Railways. For preceding years the Queensland 


statistics include all establishments where two or more hands were employed except Govern- 
ment Railway workshops. 

The total increase in the average number of hands employed from 1906 to 1910 was 
58,271, or an annual average of 14,568. The increase was general throughout all the 
various classes of industry. The greatest development took place in Classes VII. and V., 
the increases being 16,389 and 10,807 respectively. : 


3. Classification of Numbers Employed in each State, according to Class of 
Industry, 1910.—The following table shews a similar classification of employees in manu- 
facturing industries in each State for the year 1910 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES IN EACH 
STATE, 1910, 


| | 
Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S. Aus. W.Aus,| Tas. |C’wlth. 
‘ | 
I. Treating raw material, product of | é 
agricul, and pastoral pursuits, etc,| .3,986 3,298 796 1,011 217 116 9,424 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, yeeey 
table, ete. 765 596 168 261 50 82 | 1,872 
III. Processes in stone, “clay, glass, ete. 4,882 3,472 517 1,120 509 237 | 10,737 
IV. Working in wood ... w| 7,423 5,928 3,797 1,716 3,922 1,734 | 24,520 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 20,703 | 15,721 5,534 7,854 | 2,475 1,951 | 54,238 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc.) 13,118 | 13,363 | 9,792 | 3,447] 1,501} 1,700 | 42,921 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ...| 24,597 | 37,173 | 7,320 | 5,427 | 2,577 | 1,889 | 78,988 
VIII. Books, paper, printing & ae 8,642 8,280 | 2,547 1,792.| 1,033 770 , 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. . 383 150 it 20 is nt 553 
X. Arms and explosives 45 386 ape aie 3 nse 431 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery, and ; | 
‘ harness, etc. 4,055 4,244 1,365 1,728 598 | 494 | 12,484 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing 1,995 122 _ 189 110 37 55 2,508 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery} 3,218 | 2,700 982 893 363 278 | 8,424 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products | 1,342 1,501 68 642 274 ae 3,037 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instru- 
ments... - 87 57 26 7 13 EAs 190 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, & platedware 658 838 144 157 56 43 | 1,896 
XVII. Heat, light, and power... 2,516 | 2,426 481 596 342 508 | 6,869 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. oe oy 392 586 70 29, 20 co 1,087 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i.... a Bs 939 | 1,335 148 200} 120 41) 2,783 
Total ... Re nes «| 99,746 | 102,176 | 33,944 | 27,010 | 14,107 | 9,848 | 286,831 
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The largest number employed in any particular class in the Commonwealth was in 
Class VII., in which there were 78,983 employees, or 27.54 per cent. of the whole number. 
The class affording employment to the smallest number of hands was Class XV., in 
which there were 190 hands, or 0.07 per cent. of the total number of employees. Classes 
VI., VII., and VIII. comprise those industries in which female labour is largely em- 
ployed. (See § 4 hereof.) 


4. Classification of Numbers Employed in each State according to Nature of 

Employment, 1910.—In the following table the average numbers of persons employed in 

' each State during the year 1910 are classified according to the nature of their employ- 
ment 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1910. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


Workers, 
Engine- | Skilled &| Carters, 

drivers | Unskilled| Messen- 

and |inFactory| gers and| Total. 
Firemen.| Mill or Others. 


State. Working |Managers| Account- 
Pro- and ants and 
prietors. |Overseers| Clerks. 


: Workshop 
New South Wales ...| 4,057 |- 3,158 3,565 2,578 | 84,618 1,830 | 99,746 
Victoria ... | 4,953 2,877 3,245 1,587 | 85,680 3,834 | 102,176 
Queensland Ssipeek 320) 1,129 1,405 1,246 | 26,624 2,211 | 33,944 
South Australia asain gl oad: 644 912 505 | 22,549 1,079 | 27,010 
Western Australia ... 521 513 507 414 | 10,966 1,186 | 14,107 


Tasmania ... eee 574 399 359 325 7,807 384 9,848 


Commonwealth ...) 12,755 8,720 9,933 6,655 | 238,244 } 10,524 | 286,831 


5. Classification of Factories according to Number of Hands Employed, 1910.— 
The number of factories in each State classified according to the number ,of hands 
employed, and the total number of hands employed in each class of factory, are shewn in 
the following table :— 


CEASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED, 
1910. 


No. of Persons 
Employed in N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth, 
each Factory. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 


Under “4 *... 750 703 161 138 116 183 2,051 
rs 519 584 167 136 58 45 1,509 

Oo to LOR) 1,691 1,736 558 507 230 180 4,902 
11to 20... 860 883 304 220. 132 96 2,495 
21to 50... 597 602 215 172 93 64 1,743 
51t0100... 238 | 194 93 61 31 21 638 
Over 100... 168 171 65 44 20 16 484 


Total ...|/ 4,823 | 4,873 |» 1,563 | 1,278 680 605 13,822 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HANDS—Continued. 


No. of Persons 
Employed in N.S.W. Victoria, Q’Jand. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 

each Factory. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED. 

Under vain > faq" Sb. L722 376 348 256 359 4,816 
4 ae 2,076 2,336 668 544 232 180 | 6,036 
5to10 ...| 11,777 | 12,102 3,883 3,547 1,588 1,298 34,195 
11t020 ...| 12,618 | 12,869 4,359 3,181 1,913 1,367 36,300 
21 to 50 ces| LOM 18,801 6,675 5,294 2,903 1,973 53,857 
BL tO LOO)? aaaty Osa 13,566 6,558 4,359 2,067 1,383 44,404 
Over 100 __...| 36,888 40,780 11,482 9,737 5,148 3,288 107,223 
Total ...| 99,746 |102,176 | 38,944 | 27,010 | 14,107 9,848 | 286,831 


6, Outworkers.—The term ‘‘outworker” or ‘“‘homeworker” has acquired a special 


meaning in connection with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employees’ 
own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulars, so-far as available, of the average number of outworkers connected _ 
with factories in each State during each year from 1904 to 1910 inclusive :— ~ 


NUMBER OF OUTWORKERS* CONNECTED WITH FACTORIES, 1904 to 1910. 


Year. N.S. W. Victoria. | Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
1904 non 374 991 + + + 42 hi 
1905 ae 439 | °1,186 + + ij 86 + 
1906 aie MSO 1,431 1 + + 57 t 
1907 ae 592 | 1,429 264 66 18 60> 2,429 
1908 eid 596 |. 1,457 171 74 11 11 2,320 
1909 oe 630 1,695 144 65 ata F ae 2,547 
1910 oie 720 1,584 224 68 tue OO\s 76 2,692 

| 


* In all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories outworkers are included. 
+ Not available. 


Although the figures from 1904 to 1910, for the States of New South Wales and 
Victoria, shew generally a fairly steady increase in the number of outworkers, they 
are considerably smaller than the figures for early years. For example, in 1897 there were 
2382 outworkers registered in Victoria in the clothing trades, while the number of 
employees in factories for those trades was 14,293. The corresponding figures for the 
same year in New South Wales were 546 outworkers and 8602 factory employees. Thus 
it will be seen that the number of employees in factories has largely increased, while the 
increase in the number of outworkers has been relatively small. - 

‘The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Generally records of out-work must be kept by factory proprietors, speci- 
fying the names and remuneration of workers, and stating the places where the work is 
done. Further particulars are given in a later part of this book. (See Section XXVILI. 
Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 


§ 4. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females in Factories.—In all the States the employment of 
female labour in factories is now regulated by Act of Parliament. In Victoria the first 
Act dealing with the subject was passed in the year 1873, and provided that no female 
should be employed for more than eight hours a day without the permission of the Chief — 
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Secretary. The number of working hours for women is now limited to forty-eight per 
week in all the States except Tasmania, where the maximum number of working hours is 
ten per day. The maximum periods of continuous labour, and the intervals of cessation 
therefrom, are also prescribed by the several Acts. Further reference is made to the 
restrictions regarding the employment of females in a later part of this book. (See 
Section XXVII. Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 


2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex, 1906 to 1910.—In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four; 
and is now rather lower than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males 
during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat 
less, but in 1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is 
about one to two. The employment of women is, however, largely confined to a few 
trades. 

The great prosperity in clothing and textile industries is one of the main causes of 
increase in female employment. Certain trades are specifically known as women’s 
trades, such as clothing and textile trades, preparation of food, book-binding, and lighter 
work connected with the drug trade, as for example wrapping. In common with com- 
mercial establishments, a considerable number of women are also employed as clerks 
and typists in factories. 


(i.) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1906 to 1910. The following 
table shews the average number of male and female employees in factories in each State 
from 1906 to 1910 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1906 to 1910, 


State. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | — 1909. 1910. 
MALES. 
New South Wales ... aie 59,979 65,953 67,616 | 69,184 75,419 
Victoria ... ae aoe 56,339 59,691 60,873 62,822 66,309 
Queensland ity ses|inn 193961 23,191 | 24,639 24,877 $27,165 
South Australia ... re 16,451 18,423 19,640 20,753 21,864 
Western Australia .:. _ 11,015 10,671 10,453 10,703 11,654 
Tasmania ... Be an 7,220 6,972 7,384 7,889 8,145 
Commonwealth  ... “F. 170,965 184,901 190,555 196,228 210,556 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales ... abe 17,843 20,514 21,482 22°518 YES Diy 
Victoria ... aa ein 28,890 | 31,212 32,935 34,533 35,867 
Queensland ‘e. aap *4 000 4,763 4,561 4,627 {6,779 
South Australia hors os 3,702 4,278 4,596 4,956 5,146 
Western Australia ... eis 1,882 1,954 1,972 2,123 2,453 
Tasmania... dé ae 1,278 37 1,393 1,433 1,703 
Commonwealth ~ ...- a 57,595 + 63,958 66,939 70,190 76,275 


} 
* Estimated. + See Note (t) to § 3.1 (i). , 
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It will be seen that during the years specified there has been for the whole 
Commonwealth a total increase in the number of male employees of 39,591, or an annual 
average of 9898, and in the number of female employees a total increase of 18,680, or an 
annual average of 4670. 


(ii.) Average Number of Males and Females Employed per 10,000 of Mean Popu- 
lation, 1906 to 1910. The following table shews the average number of male and 
female employees per 10,000 of the mean male and female population veep a in each 
State from 1906 to 1910 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF 
MEAN MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY, 1906 to 1910, 


State. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908, | 1909. | 1910. 
MALES, 
New South Wales ... ue 757 811 816 826 883 
Victoria ... ras ees 942 991 1000 1012 1045 
Queensland ee = 680 785 818 801 *843 
South Australia... oa 886 980 1015 1040 1071 
Western Australia ... ath 742 - 723 707 712 754 
Tasmania aan ae ny. 762 736 765 810 835 
Commonwealth ... ie 809 863 876 885 929 
FEMALES. 
‘ 

New South Wales ... Rei 250 281 988 296 812 
Victoria... hae ae 469 501 521 539 554 
Queensland Es ae 165 193 181 178 *259 
South Australia ... vas 204. 933 244 Q57 ©. > eG 
Western Australia... ue 178 181 179 188 210 
Tasmania... ai ae 143 137 152 154 182 
Commonwealth Wlaiee Pt 296 323 332 ; See ih 363 


* See note (+) to ¢ 3, 1 (i). 


3. Rate of Increase for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase during 


the years 1906 to 1910 in the average number of males and females employed in manu- 
facturing industries in the several States and the Commonwealth are shewn below :— 


\ 


: 


a 
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PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. | 1908-9. / 1909-10. 
MALES. 
New South Wales ... orn 6.89 9.96 2.52 9.32, 9.01 
Victoria ... “ay ave 6.45 5.95 1.98 3.20 5.55 
Queensland mq ea Se LOIS 16.18 6.24 0.97 *9.20 
South Australia ... aie 8.91 11.99 6.61 | 5.67 5.35 
Western Australia ... ...| —0.69 —3.12 —2.04 2.39 8.89 
Tasmania... Be aes 1.62 3.43 5.19 7.57 3.25 
Commonwealth ae oa 6.08 8.15 3.06 2.98 7.30 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales ... Eee LOM, 14.97 4.72 4.82 8.04 
Victoria... 5 wale 5.79 8.04 5.52 4.85 3.86 
Queensland ae Seal oeddl Tal 19.08 —4.24 | 1.45 *46.51 
South Australia... wes 7.59 15.56 7.43 7.83 3.83 
Western Australia ... def 2462 3.83 0:92" | 7.66 15.54 
Tasmania ... dy, wa 6.24 3.21 19°64") | 2.87 18.84 
Commonwealth Bee ra: 7.82 11.05 4.66 | 4.86 8.67 
Note.—(—) indicates decrease. * See note (+t) to § 3. 1 (i). 


The above table shews that in each State for the past five years, with a few excep- 
tions, there has been relatively a larger increase in the number of female than in the 
number of male employees. This matter is referred to further in the following para- 
graph hereof. 


4. Increasing Ratio of Female Employment in Factories.—The increasing extent 
to which females are employed in the. factories of the Commonwealth may perhaps be 
best shewn by giving the number of females to every 100 male employees for each State 
for each year from 1904 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 100 MALES IN AUSTRALIAN FACTORIES, 1904 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
1904 27.27 50.90 *19.89 26.07 14.51 19.53 32.78 
1905 28.63 51.60 *19.89 22.35: 14.80 19.46 33.15 
1906 99.75 51,28 *90.04 23.31 17.09 17.68 33.69 
1907 © 31.10 52.29 20.53 93.99, 18.19 17.74 34.58 
1908 SLT 54.10 18.51 23.36 18.86 18.99 35.12 
1909 32.55 ~-|—--54.97 18:60 23.88 19.74 18.16 35.76 
1910 32.26 54.09 $24.95 23.54 21.05 20,91 36.23 


; Estimated. + See note (t) to 43, 1. (i). 
R 
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Although this table shews that from 1904 to 1910 there has been an increase in the 
percentage specified from 32.78 to 36.23, the tables given in the next succeeding paragraph 
shew that this increase has not been due so much to the incursion of female labour into 
what may be termed men’s trades, as to the activity in those trades in which women 
are ordinarily engaged, more especially in dressmaking, millinery, etc. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries, 1910.—The employment of 
women in manufacturing industries in Australia is largely confined to a few trades, of 
which the more important are comprised in Classes VI., VII., and VIII., viz., in con- . 
nection with food, drink, etc., clothing and textile fabrics, and books, paper, printing, 
etc. The following table shews the average number of females employed in each of these 
classes during the year 1910 in each State, and also shews the percentages of the average 
number so employed on the total average number of females employed in all classes of 
factories :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, AND 
PERCENTAGES ON AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED. 1910, 


Class. |.8.w,| Vict. |ortena. S. Aust./W.Aust.| Tas. | Cwlth. 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
VI. Food, drink, etc. a 2,988 | 3,637 | 546 467 143 307 8,088 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics | 17,272 | 27,878 | 5,459 3,998 2,030 1,232 | 57,869 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. “4 2,118 | 2,167 465 487 177 ‘93 5,507 
All other classes | 1,949 | 2,185 | 309 194 103 71 4,811 
Some pen peed manila. 
| 5 
| A 


Total ... 


Y 


VI. Food, drink, ey w| 12.28 10 14 8.05 9.08 5.83 18.03 10,60 
Vil. Clothing and textile fabrics spel we) 77.73 80.53 77.69 82.75 72.34 75.87 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. eel OME 6.04 6.86 9.46 7.22 5.46 7.22 
* All ether classes aes | 8.01 6.09 4.56 3.77 4,20 4.17 6.31 


Total ... aes = ..-| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


It will be seen that by far the greater part of the total number of females employed 
in factories work in one or other of the three classes of industry indicated, Class VII. being 
the most important. The classification of the employment of females in the several 
industries in that class, and the ratio they bore to males so employed, is shewn in the 
following table :— 
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FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII. DURING 1910. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Other States. 
‘ 
Industry. Femls. Femls. Femls. | 
Males. | Femls. |Per 100) Males. | Femls. |Per 100) Males. | Femls. |Per 100 
Males. | Males. Males. 


Woollen & tweed mills} 319 429} 134 736 | 921 125 | 954) 871 146 
Boots and shoes -..| 2,866 | 1,609 56 | 4,344 | 2,488 57 | 1,676 827 49 


Slop clothing 
Clothing (tailoring) } 3,017 | 7,622} 253)|2,192) 7,250} 331)|1,984| 5,386} 271 


Dressmaking'& millin’y 78 | 4,772/|6,118| 248 | 9,149 | 3,689 59 | 3,734 | 6,329 
Dyeworks and cleaning 34 27 79 56 75| 134 26 21 81 
Furriers... oct 19 >A sala tal 30 78| 260 8 11} 188 
Hats and caps | 454 944) 208; 720) 1,170; 163) 115 203| 177 
Waterproof and oilskin 19 77) 405 46 LO! |= B26) one sek ae 
Shirts, ties, and scarfs 134 | 1,529 | 1,141 319 | 6,084 | 1,907 132 | 2,010 | 1,523 


Rope and cordage Fee Mae a} 3 1) }502 351 HOM) LS? 81 61 
Tents and tarpaulins...| 173 239} 138 93 49 53| 108 75 69 
Other Wisse E54| meee Pia 9 AIS L,ZoGi ys. Pe ie 


Total Class VII....| 7,325 |17,272 | 286) 9,295 |27,878 | 300 | 4,494 12,719) 283 


§ 5. Child Labour in Factories. 


1, Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of the Commonwealth is regulated by Acts of Parliament in a similar manner 
to the employment of female labour.. Excepting under special circumstances, children 
under a certain age may not be employed in factories. The minimum age in New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia is fourteen, and in the other States 
thirteen years. Other restrictions on the employment of young persons in factories are 
more particularly referred to in a later part of this book. (See Section XXVII. Indus- 
trial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) The general object of the restrictions im- 
posed is to assure that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education, and that 
the early years of toil shall not exhaust the worker before the attainment of full growth. 


9. Average Number of Children Employed in Factories, 1906 to 1910.—In the 
statistical compilations of the various States the term “child” may be taken to denote 
any person under sixteen years of age, excepting in New South Wales, where it denoted, 


for years prior to 1907, any person under fifteen. The following table shews the average 
number of children of each sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State 


during the years 1906 to 1910. It will be seen that the Commonwealth figures for years 
prior to 1907 are incomplete. During the period under review, there was an increase in 


the average number employed in prey State, with the exception of Victoria, where there 
was a decrease of 1283. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
MALES. 
New South Wales ... , 881 2,406 2,475 2,433 2,452 
Victoria whe eas 8,253 3,049 2,817 2,753 
Queensland x * 1,119 1,034 1,001 $1,031 
South Australia... ay 1,166 1,127 1,179 1,094 1,082 
Western Australia ... He} 203 216 289 289 340 
Tasmania ... dy! 251 214 239 257 281 
Commonwealth 15,714 8,335 8,265 7,891 7,939 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales ... 579 1,880 1,859 1,973 2,025 
Victoria 2,997 3,095 8,065 2,496 2,174 
Queensland tS 576 583 556, {733 
South Australia ... 400 480 568 577 702 
Western Australia ... 126 159 251 249 266 
Tasmania ... 99 97 135 128 96 
Commonwealth +4,201 6,287 6,461 5,972 5,996 
TOTAL. i 
New South Wales ... 1,460 4,286 4,334 4,406 4,477 
Victoria 6,210 6,348 6,114 5,313 4,927 
Queensland = 1,695 1,617 bay $1,764 
South Australia 1,566 1,607 1,747 1,671 1,784 
Western Australia ... 329 375 540 531 606 
Tasmania ... meat 350 311 374 385 377 
Commonwealth $9,915 14,622 14,726 13,863 13,935 


* Not available. 


The relatively large increase in the figures for the Commonwealth for the year 1907 
is accounted for largely by the fact that in New South Wales, the term ‘‘child” denoted 
any person under the age of fifteen years, which, in 1907, was raised to sixteen 
years in order to come into line with the other States of the Commonwealth. It should 
be noted also that. the Commonwealth figures for the year 1906 are exclusive of 

returns for Queensland. Shee 


3. Industries Employing Child Labour, 1910.—The employment of children is 
largely confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are 
specified in the table below, which shews the average number of children of each sex 


+t Incomplete. 


| See Note (t) to § 3. 1 (i). 


employed in the several industries indicated in each State during the year 1910:— — 
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* 
F NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENGAGED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1910. 
i | | 
We | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.A. haa: C’w'lth. 
te Class. Industry. 
| ; M.). PF.) Mp Po) pF, | Mo R. | MLB. Me) B. | M.) BP. 
M ee $$$ —| —| a 2 ave 
' | 
‘ Ill. | Bricks, tiles, pottery 
and earthenware ...| 63 9 | 62 OED Cee eee Baie) YS ni Ss es yal sch et 1 vou Ua 
IV. | Joinery, boxes, cases, | | | 
etc. ... CORON ecko] nese tenet a ae tO BP LOM Fest Gunmen, eneades 4 
V. | Engin’ring, ironworks, m 
and foundries ..| 216 BOONES a Rees OO Ne BB oa | 20 P tT ene 4 
ae Galvanised iron- work- | } : | | 
ing and tinsmithing | 96 SA KRE NOG ae Sera Dieas tees Te daveb Aa] dad BOG mae 
o Railway carriages, rail- 
} way & tramway work- 
\s shops Pal OL BOR aes DSi lite ABO cet MLA I Tolicve lige k Come 
VL. | Biscuits, cakes, ete. ...| 133 104 93 | 23 | 28) 12 8 6] 9] 12 9} ... | 280) 157 
rv Confectionery «| 38] 68 | 22) 44) 24] Q1] Q7] 24] ... 1 yy Mae eae ee fn 53 
‘i btn pickles, sauces, 
31 | 26 | 34) 50] 19 33 | 41 3 4} 22) 12) 149) 133 
FY denied waters, cor- | 
dials, etc. ... 40 Sh Le 4.5) 1.49 a ROR ee tee SOT Uden O00) cecal fae ba 6 
Fi Tobacco, cigars, ete. BBA PIO) | OTs |e LO Ms 1 4 £ a en |? See 76| 90 
VII. | Boots and shoes ».}151 | 159 |209 | 245) 61| 45 | 65] 66 5 8 5 | 11) 496) 534 
Rs Clothing (tailoring and ; 
slop)... 97 | 500 | 106 | 384 | 58 | 229) 20/170) 12] 57} 16] 19} 309)1,359 
At Dressmaking ‘and mil- 4 
linery {| 1 | 409 9 | 521 2 | 150 OB se YOO PN SP 4 13/1320 
os Hats and caps 94/1 63 | 50] 63 2/15 yy Oy S20) PTS: A Un ere naar 82) 156 
a Shirts, ties, scarfs, ete. | 4 | 114 2 | 361 | 12 | 107 |S ZS satan is 0. RE : 20| 738 
- Woollen, ‘tweed, and , 
cotton mills... ...| 12] 35 }112}106| 14 | 39 SO LT Pt 3 6 | 146) 215 
VIII. | Electrotyping, pr inting | 
and binding... .| 413 | 186 | 483 | 108 | 182) 52] 73 | 23 | 63} 20| 48 1 |1,262) 390 
. Paper making, paper 
boxes, etc. ... 32 | 91] 22) 43 2} 26] 20} 68) ... oye ies 76| 232 
XI. | Coach & wagon build- / 
ing, ete. TOL ed aOs eM PAS eee eD NS gee | LB. [it LS Leh BES 
XII. | Billiard tables, cabinet 
making and furniture 43 4) 65| ... | 48 Bol Soe OR yy OTT | ee QON rece 222 9 


] 4. Apprenticeship.—The apprenticeship systems of the several States may be sum 
marised as follows :-— 


| In New South Wales, no child may be apprenticed until the attainment of the age 
of fourteen years, in Victoria and Queensland, twelve years. There is no limitation in 
the case of the other, States, nor any regulating Acts except as applying to charity 
apprentices. The statutes limiting the age at which children may begin to work may be 
regarded as applicable by way of preventing too early apprenticeship, so also may those 
directing that education be continued up to a certain age or standard. 


Indentures must be entered into specifying the conditions of the employment. 
Apprenticeships may not exceed seven years in duration, and become inoperative at 
twenty-one years of age, or in the case of women, on marriage. 


The Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards have power to limit the number of 
apprentices which may be taken into a factory. No general statistics of the number of 
7 apprentices in Australia have been collected up to the present time. Other enactments 
ee relating to child labour are referred to in Section XXVII. of this book, Industrial 
\a Unionsm and Industrial Legislation. 


a | - 6. Amount of Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of the Common- 
wealth is indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1910 was 
£120,770,674, of which amount the sum of £72,722,642 represents the value of the raw 
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materials used. The difference between these two amounts, viz., £48,048,032, represents - 


the amount by which the value of the raw materials was enhanced in the process 0 
manufacture. The total amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1910 
was £23,874,959. 


2. Amount of Salaries and Wages Paid, 1910,—The total amount of salaries and 
wages paid during the year 1910 in various classes of factories in the Commonwealth 
(excluding all sums drawn by working proprietors) is shewn-in the following table. 


It has been found impracticable to shew satisfactorily in this book the rates of wages 
paid to employees in various classes of manufagturing industries in Australia, owing to 
the facts—firstly, that the rates in many industries vary very considerably in different 
parts of the country; and secondly, that the necessary particulars are not collected 
by the several States on a uniform basis; while for some of the States the information 
given is meagre and unsatisfactory. 


AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 


1910,* 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W.| Vict. | Q’land.|S. Aust./W.Aust.| Tas. | C’wlth. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw material, pro-| \ 
duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, ete. ...| 323,544 | 254,246 73,511 72,120 21,551 8,974 753,946 
II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. ...| 60,409) 56,440} 16,199| 22,674 3,862 2,902} 162,486 
III. Processes in stone, saad. 
glass, etc.. ye ..| 453,537 | 326,306| 42,205} 94,119; 49,491] 17,802} 983,460 
IV. Working in wood .. 630,216 | 537,195 | 387,357 | 158,912] 585,841 | 130,180) 2,379,701 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 2,378,610 |1,561,502 | 533,896 | 847,653} 321,540 229,716 | 5,872,917 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, ete. ..|1,158,523 |1,116,879 | 834,787 | 295,499} 179,735 | 96,309} 3,681,732 
Vil. Clothing and textile ‘fabrics, ‘ 
etc. 1,397,639 |1,799,889 | 356,880} 281,399] 169,618; 88,417} 4,003,842 
VII. Books, paper, printing and 
engraving ..| 807,754} 736,813 | 352,249} 164,932] 160,021} 76,110) 2,297,879 
1X. Musical instruments, etc. . 40,337 14,908 a 1,713 ane meh 9 
X. Arms and explosives : 2,080 | 24,456 Pe ete aaa oer 26,536 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc. ...| 346,991} 299,996} 102,737] 139,213/ 64,142! 30,960} 984,039 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing... ee ...| 222,101} 12,260 9,812} 14,403 3,611 3,893 | 266,080 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and 
upholstery 284,865 | 220,464) 79,286) 77,691; 39,487| 17,690; 719,483 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, “and by- 
products .. 103,721 | 125,878 4,269 | 53,247 9,896 sae 297,C11 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments Hf 6,991 4,569 2,654 911 701 tae 15,826 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware ...| 58,769] 75,471] 10,247 | » 17,207 6,185 2,987 | 170,866 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 326,860 | 292,112) 62,971) 68,390} 58,433/ 36,459 i 
XVIII. Leatherware, née.i. ...| 26,857] 35,606 4,057 1,709 1,931 ” 70,160 
XIX. Minor wares, n.¢.i.. ...| 61,582 | 105,942 7,587 11,606 7,612 2,483} 196,812 
Total cv ne ..-{8,691,386 |7,600,932 |2,830,704 |2,323,398 |1,683,657 | 744,882 [23,874,959 


* Excluding all amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


The maximum amount of salaries and wages paid in any particular class was in 
Class V., the amount being £5,872,917, or 24.60 per cent. on the total amount; the 
minimum amount was in Class XV., £15,826, or 0.07 per cent. on the total amount. 
The State in which the largest amount was paid was New South Wales. The following 
statement shews the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount 
paid per employee in each State during each of the years 1906 to 1910; the figures are 
exclusive of the amounts drawn from the business by working proprietors :— 
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AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PER ANNUM 
PAID PER EMPLOYEE, 1906 to 1910. 


j ] | 
Year.} Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust.;W.Aust.| Tas. C’wlth. 
/ | 
£ £ “5 £ £ | £ £ 

1906 | Total amount paid ...| 5,591,888 | 5,468,470 s * 1,531,117 | 615,684 113,207,159 
Average per employee 75.05 67.69 ie | x 123.91 | 75.87 +75.14 

1907 | Total amount paid ...| 6,650,715 | 5,982,677 | 1,923,639 | 1,734,394 | 1,380,708 651,844 | 18,323,977 
Average per employee 80.63 69.33 72.09 | 80.03 114.11 | 84.07 77.32 

1908 | Total amount paid ...| 7,218,556 | 6,380,296 | 2,192,015 | 1,924,974 | 1,474,934 | 693,592 | 19,884,367 
| Average per employee 84.72 71.59 78.28 83.55 123.56 84.31 80.99 

1909 | Total amount paid ...| 7,665,125 | 6,807,851 | 2,324,005 | 2,028,691 | 1,506,360 773,424 | 21,105,456 
Average per employee 87.27 73.57 82.09 | 83.08 122.08 87.78 83.01 

1910 | Total amount paid ...| 8,691,386 | 7,600,932 | 2,830,704 | 2,323,398 | 1,683,657 744,882 | 23,874,959 
Average per employee 90.83 78.18 86.79 | 90.44 123.93 80.32 | 87.11 


* Information not available, + Exclusive of Queensland and South Australia. 


In comparing the figures in the above table regard should be paid to the nature of 
certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in others 
(see § 2 hereof). In Victoria, for instance, where the average is lowest, there are a large 
number of factories and hands employed in Class VII., and in that class wages are low, 
a@ great many women and children being employed. The position occupied by Western 
Australia is no doubt partly due to the higher cost of living in that State. 


It will be noted that—except in Western Australia—there has been a persistent 
increase in the average wage paid per employee in each of the States during the 
period under review, despite the tendency of the number of females employed in 
certain industries to increase at a higher ratio than males. Taking the Common- 
wealth as a whole, during the period 1907-10 there has been an increase of 30 per 
cent. on the total amount of wages paid and 12.67 per cent. on the average paid per 
employee. 

The following table shews the approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to 
males and females in New South Wales and Victorian factories during 1909 and 1910. 
Similar information for the other States is not available :— 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALES AND FEMALES 
IN FACTORIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1909 and 1910. 


New South Wales. Victoria. 
Particulars. | 

Males. Females. | Males. Females. 

1909. Amount paid... i £) 6,823,732 841,393 | 5,607,703 | 1,200,148 
Per cent. on total at 89.02 10.98 82.37 17.63 
Average amount per employee ... £ 103.96 37.91 95.61 35.41 

1910. Amount paid... mee ... &| 7,728,689 962,697 | 6,273,921 | 1,327,011 
Per cent. on total oe 88.92 11.08 82.54 17.46 
Average amount per employee ... £ 107.84 40.08 101.20 37.67 


8. Value of Fucl and Light used in Factories, 1910.—The amount expended in fac- 
tories on fuel and light is of considerable importance; in 1910 it amounted to £2,634,831, 


being an increase on the previous year’s figures of £407,326. The classes of industry in 


which fuel was most extensively used were Class V., Metal Works, Machinery, etc., 
£863,485: Class VI., Connected with Food, Drink, etc., £594,306; Class XVII., Heat, 
Light, Power, etc., £403,441, of which amount £329,750 was expended on generating 
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electric light and power; and Class III., £317,133, of which £249,755 was represented in . 
brick and pottery works, etce., and glass factories. The following tables shew the value 
of fuel and light used in the different classes of industry in the several States of the 
Commonwealth during 1910, and of the total used for the four years ended 1910 as far 
as the figures are available :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


7 ' 7 
Class of Industry. N.S. W. Vie. Q'land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. Cwlth. 
I. Treating raw material, pro- £ £ £ £ £ £ & 
duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ... 45,955 30,152 8,699 9,563 1,594 2,657 98,620: 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani- 
mal, vegetable, etc. 8 13,839 14,601 1,834 6,383 313 50 37,020: 
Il. Processes in stone, clay, : 
glass, etc. 4 147,768 99,906 6,195} 41,215] 17,479 4,570 | 317,138 
IV. Working in wood.. 10,246 10,651 6,600 4,315 1,334 350 33,496 
V. Metal wks., machiner y; ete. 453,422 | 120,202] 35,895] 150,787] 18,697] 84,482) 863,485 
VI. Connected’ with food ‘and 
drink, ete. 185,546} 185,517] 129,482) 54,618/ 29,438 9,705 | 594,306. 
VII. Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etc. 24,362 54,318 5,403 7,853 3,154; 1,843 96,933. 
VII. Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving 23,549 33,995 9,090 6,606 4,510 947 78,697 
IX. Musical instr uments, etc. 502 173 ae 22 oe cis 697 
X. Arms and explosives aad 35 1,309 fo aa See oes 1,344 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc.. 9,287 10,979 1,026 4,602 2,458 675 29,027 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing ae “ae 10,487 710 133 281 75 24 11,710. 
XU. Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery 4,171 4,825 1,824 2,237 863 457 14,377 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, ‘and by- ee 
products 15,540 11,557 312 7,178 1,639 A 36,226. 
XV. Surgical and other scien- eis 
tific instruments 164 128 73 18 65 Ka 448 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware “ “e 1,409 2,302 355 500 202 38 4,806. 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ..| 234,970 48,471 9,780 17,220 68,348 24,652 403,441 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.1. ‘a: 615 1,015 | 76 23 48 a 1,777 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. oe 2,415 8,324 113 310 94 82 11,288. 
Total ... sr «| 1,184,282 | 639,135] 216,890} 313,731 | 150,311 | 130,482] 2,634,831 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH DURING 
THE YEARS 1907 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. 5.A. W.A. Tas. C' wealth, 

£ Par ae: £ Bg £ 

1907 ee 843,686 | 498,454 | 208,775 | 281,532 iy ‘3 * 

1908 ber 876,565 | 538,571 | 196,908 | 307,883 | 141,349 ‘a ba 
1909 tas 940,840'| 566,768 | 194,776 | 269,646 | 140,111 | 115,364 | 2,227,505 
1910" * ...| 1,184,282 | 639,185 | 216,890 | 318,731 | 150,311 180,482 | 2,634,831 


* Figures not available. 


4, Value of Raw Materials used in Factories, 1910.—The total value of raw 
materials worked up (i.e., exclusive of fuel, lubricants, etc.) in factories in the Common- 
wealth during 1910 was £72,722,642, which represents 60.22 per cent. of the total yalue 
of the finished products. (See next paragraph-hereof.) The following table shows the 
value of the raw materials worked up in various factories in each State during the year 
1910 :— 
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VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. C’ wlth. 


I. Treatingraw material,pro- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, ete. ...| 3,959,481 | 2,005,365 |1,342,883 | 423,741 | 192,505 50,122 | 7,974,097 

II. Treating oils and fats, ani- 


mal, vegetable, etc. ...! 625,432} 395,399 71,404 | 117,592} 59,348; 11,000} 1,280,175 
Hi. Processes in stone, pies: 

glass, etc. a ‘ 226,084 | 153,343 7,417| 32,555) 12,410 5,086 | 436,895 
IV. Working in wood... ..| 1,441,719} 829,773 | 504,385 | 668,022} 55,271 16,893 | 3,516,063 


V Metal wks. machinery, ete. 6,066,309 | 2,105,398 | 837,164 /1,723,490 | 269,873 | 597,513 |11,599,747 
VI! Connected with food and 


drink, ete. 13,455,491 | 9,658,390 |5,628,437 |2,450,076 | 668,988 | 496,276 |32,357,658 

Vil. Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etc. .| 2,446,561 | 3,677,769 | 686,716 | 509,634 | 255,363} 108,530} 7,684,573 

VUI. Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving 712,785 | 740,164 | 122,687) 150,401 86,918 | 22,046} 1,835,001 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 71,443 6,361 Nes 1,370 an ah 79,174 
X. Arms and explosives se 4,819 60,850 a ih: PAY ike 65,669 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc....| 420,608) 361,263 | 108,920} 190,262 72,327 34,742 | 1,188,122 
XII. Ship and boat buildingand 


repairing ...| 123,400 9,961 7,184 9,038 5,755 2,448 157,786 
XIU. Furniture, bedding, and 3 
upholstery 422,805 | 383,073 85,737 | 77,7382) 54,510} 20,072) 1,043,929 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, “and by- . 
products 442,755 | 585,885 8,325 | 247,310} 35,019 a) 1,319,294 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments 6,918 3,459 2,219 700 70 ae 13,366 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware a5 re) 87,294 142,397 15,651 19,550 12,827 1,350 279,069 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 621,502} 259,572 26,552 | 53,876] 17,998) 15,256) 994,756 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.é.1, a 106,250} 155,611 11,359 4,821 2,670 i 280,711 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ...| 174,923} 407,222 9,779'| 15,085 8,107 1,441 616,557 
Total ~& ok .../81,416,579 |21,941,255 |9,476,819 |6,695,255 |1,809,959 |1,382,775 |72,722,642 


> 


The class in which the maximum value of raw materials was used was Class VI., 
“‘Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,’’ the value being £32,357,658.- The next 
important class in order of value was Class V., ‘‘Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,’’ in 
which raw materials to the value of £11,599,747 were used. The class in which the 
minimum value appears is Class XV., ‘‘Surgical and other Scientific Instruments,’’ 
the value being only £13,366. The year 1910 is the first for which reliable and complete 
returns have been collected in every State relating to the value of raw materials worked 
up in factories; the following table, however, gives particulars for the four years ended 
1910, so far as information is available :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIAL WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
DURING THE YEARS 1907 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas, , C’wealth. 


£& £ £ £ £ £ & 
1907 ...| 22,746,162 | 17,926,128 |6,490,086 |5,379,636 5 tT f 


1908 ...| 25,507,414 | 18,662,070 |6,946 550 |6,690,976 |1,592,216 t t 
1909 ...| 27,314,486 | 19,706,530 |7,658,195 |6,004,459 |1,529,211 |T2,980,359} 65,193,240 
41910 ...| 31,416,579 | 21,941,255 /9,476,819 |6,695,255 |1,809,959 | 1,382,775] 72,722,642 


* Details too incomplete for publication. + Figures not available. { 1909 being the first year in 
which an attempt was made to collect this information in Tasmania, the returns cannot be 
accepted as being reliable and are probably overstated. 


5. Total Value of Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1910.—The value of the 
output of new goods manufactured and repairs effected in factories of various classes in 
each State during the year 1910 is shewn in the following table. The figures given 
represent not only the increased value due to the process of manufacture, but alse 
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include the value of the raw materials used. The difference between the value of the . 


materials used and the total output (see paragraph 6 hereof) is the real value of production 
from manufactories. 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’ iba S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’w'lth. 
I. Treating raw material, £ £ £ See | £ £ £ 
product of agricultural | . 
& pastoral pursuits, etc.) 4,688,061.| 2,549,910} 1,719,840 | 556,115 | 235,814 71,640 | 9,821,380 
Il. Treating oils and fats, ani- | 
mal, vegetable, etc. ...) 886,027} 565,989} 110,885} 192,512 72,118) 17,000} 1,844,531 
III. Processes in stone, hae } 
glass, ete. ..{ 1,186,274 | 784,791 89,390 | 211,160} 109,058| 38,634 | 2,419,307 
IV. Working in wood | ..| 2,468,452 | 1,698,773 | 1,095,058 | 955,138 | 794,157 | 215,967 | 7,227,545 
V. Metal works, machinery, | | 
etc. .|10,751,443 | 4,635,569 | 1,634,599 |3,247,118 | 665,910 |1,307,691 |22,242,330 
VI. Connected with food and| | 
drink, etic. .|16,956,241 |12,645,057 | 8,382,031 |3,313,026 |1,184,168 | 757,776 |43,238,299 
VII. Clothing and textile fa- 
brics, etic. . .}| 4,671,647 | 6,616,909 | 1,301,018 | 958,420! 487,734 | 232,145 |14,267,873 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, } 
and engraving.. ..| 2,076,433 | 2,184,356 602,203 | 391,478 | 346,702) 102,522 | 5,703,694 
TX. Musical instruments, etc. 139,505 23,416 see 5,400 | ela ne 168,321 
X. Arms and explosives .... 7,500 122,066 ae | ARS a a 129,566 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- | 
dlery and harness, etc. 968,173 842,054) 297,107} 437,605) 160,383 78,568 | 2,783,890 


XU. Ship and boat building 


and repairing ... ...| 402,363 34,184 21,493 27,342! 11,563) 7,905 504,850 
XIU, Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery : 857,946 724,104 217,336 | 193,209| 106,834 49,502 | 2,148,931 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- | | 
products §33,161 | 1,009,201 20,907 | 365,470 61,218 ae 2,289,957 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 5 
tific instruments .| 24,444 11,855 7,938 2,200 1,344 oe 47,781 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and | | 
platedware ... ...| _ 190,310} 291,817 29,748 | 49,977| 22,679 5,481 590,012 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...) 2,056,192 | 1,077,378 | 225,561) 237,374! 249,500; 94,446 | 3,940,451 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. ..-| 161,518 223,256 16,729 8,708 5,434 Ke 415,645 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ...| 289,953] 620,169 20,266) 32,443 18,995 z 4,485 | 986,311 
= = — e | | 
Total... as .--|49,615,643 |36,660,854 |15,792,109 /11,184,695!4,533,611 |2,983,762 |120,770,674 


It may be seen that the State of New South Wales far outstrips the other States in 
the total value of the output of her factories, the value being £49,615,643, or 41.08 
per cent. on the total for the Commonwealth. The next State in order of value is 
Victoria, which produced 30.36 per cent. ; the value of the output of Queensland was 13.08 
per cent.; of South Australia 9.26 per cent.; of Western Australia 3.75 per cent.; and of 
Tasmania 2.47 per cent. The two most important classes in order of value of output 
(Classes VI. and V.) are the same as in order of value of raw materials used. As regards 
output the next class is Class VII., and as regards raw materials used Class I. The 
following statement shews the value of output of factories in each State during the 
four years ended 1910 so far as particulars are available :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH DURING THE 
YEARS 1907 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S.A. ee Nek Tas. C’wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1907 ...| 37,231,012 | 29,693,634 | 11,209,515 8,923,004 * if H 
1908...) 40,163,826 30,787,760 11,182,009 | . 10,471,671 4,056,365 t q 
1909...) 42,960,689 | 32,898,235 | 12,823,695 9,928,105 4,008,604 34,790,405 | 107,409,733 
1910...) 49,615,643 | 36,660,854 | 15,792,109 | 11,184,695 4,533,611 2,983,762 | 120,770,674 


PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION. 


LOOT es 24.12 24.23 | 20.65 24.02 Ee % + 
1908 =... 25.53 24,82 20.60 27.44 15.73 + Hf 
1909.5) 2. 26.88 26.09 23.16 25.33 15.23 $25.18 25.13 
1910 Ee 30.38 28.59 26.69 27.88 16.73 - 15.62 27.64 


* Details too incomplete for publication. + Figures not available. 
See note (}) to last table § 6, 4. Py 
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6. Value of Production of Manufacturing Industries, 1910.—The difference between 
the figures given in paragraph 5 and the corresponding figures in paragraph 4 hereof 
represents the amount added to the value of the raw materials by the process of manu- 


facture. 


tries. 


This is the real measure of the value of production of manufacturing indus- 


The following table shews the value added in this manner in each State during the 
year 1910 for the various classes of factories :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN COMMON- 


WEALTH, 1910. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S.A. W.A Tas, |Cwealth. 
£ £ £ & £ 

I. Treating raw material, pro- 

duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, ete. ...) 728,580} 544,545] 376,957| 132,374} 43,309} 21,518) 1,847,283 

Il. Treating oils and fats, ani- 
mal, vegetable, etc. 260,595 170,590 39,481 74,920 12,770 6,000} 564,356 

III. Processes in stone, play, 
- glass, etc. 960,190 631,448 81,973 | 178,605 96,648 33,548} 1,982,412 
IV. Working in wood.. :| 1,026,733 | 869,000} 590,673] 287,116 | 738,886} 199,074) 3,711,482 

V. Metal works, machinery, 
etc. 4,685,134 | 2,530,171 | 797,435 |1,523,628 | 396,037 | 710,178) 10,642,583 

VI. Connected with food and 
drink, ete. 3,500,750 | 2,986,667 |2,753,594 | 862,950) 515,180 | 261,500|10,880,641 

Vil. Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etc. 2,225,086 | 2,939,140 | 614,302] 448,786 | 232,371) 123,615] 6,583,300 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, and ; 

engraving ..| 1,363,648 | 1,444,192 | 479,516 | 241,077} 259,784] . 80,476] 3,868,693 
IX, Musical instruments, ete. 68,062 17,055 sea 4,030 ae wit, 89,147 
X. Arms and explosives “ 2,681 61,216 ren 63,897 

XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc..:.| 547,565 480,791 | 188,187 | 247,343 88,056 43,826) 1,595,768 

XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing me +..| 278,963 94,293 14,309 18,304 5,808 5,457| 347,064 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery 435,141 341,031 | 131,599} 115,477 52,324 29,430} 1,105,002 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, ‘and by- 
products 390,406 423,316 12,582 | 118,160 26,199 970,663 

XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments 17,526 8,396 5,719 1,500 1,274 34,415 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware #. i. 103,016 149,420 14,097 30,427 9,852, 4,131] 310,943 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .| 1,484,690 817,806 | 199,009} 183,498 | 231,502 79,190) 2,945,695 
XVIII. Leatherware, nei. 55,268 67,645 5,370 3,887 2,764 sad 134,934 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. 115,030 912,947 10,487 17,358 10,888 3,044) 369,754 
Total ... -.|18,199,064 |14,719,599 |6,315,290 | 1,489,440 |2,723,652 |1,600,987/48,048,032 


It maybe seen that the amount of the value 
as in the case of value of output. 


added in each State is in the same order 
The value added to raw material by process of manufac- 


ture and amount per head of mean population is shewn in the following statement for 
the years 1907 to 1910 :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE COMMON- 


WEALTH, 1907 to 1910. 


Year N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas C’wealth. 
I 
VALUE. 
£ £ EY £ £ £ £ 
1907 14,484,850 11,767,506 4,719,429 3,543,368 < + t 
1908 14,656,412 12,125,690 4,235,459 3,780,695 2,464,149 t t 
1909 15,646,203 13,191,705 5,165,500 3,923,646 2,479,393 $1,810,046 42,216,493 
1910 18,199,064 14,719,599 6,315,290 4,489,440 2,723,652 1,600,987 48,048,032 
PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION. 
1907 9.38 9.60 8.70 9.54 = + + 
1908 9.32 9.77 7.80 9.91 9.56 t tT 
1909 9.79 10.46 9.33 10.01 9.42 9.52 9.88 
1910 . ) 11.14 11.48 10.68 11.19 10.05 8.38 9.94 


* Details too incomplete for publication. + Figures not available. 


1 ¢ 


t See note (t) to last table § 6, 4 
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It may thus be seen that in 1910 the positions of the two leading States, New South . 
Wales and Victoria, as also those of Queensland and Western Australia, in regard to total 
value of output of factories per head of mean population, are all different in regard to 
value added per head. The other two States retain their relative positions. 

As the total value of the output for the Commonwealth was estimated at £120,770,674, 
there remained, after payment of £72,722,642, the value of the raw materials used, of 
£23,874,959 for salaries and wages, and of £2,634,831 for fuel, the sum of £21,538,242 to 
provide for all other expenditure and profits. The following table gives corresponding 
particulars for each State, expressed absolutely and as percentages of the total value of 
the output:— 


VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION IN COMMONWEALTH FACTORIES, 


1910. 
= : Raw | Fuel -? Salaries Bependitue Total Val 

4 3 ue 
Bate. Materials | “Light. | and Wages.| Interest, | of Output. 

. and Profits. 

VALUE AND COST, ETC. 
£ s £ | £ | £ 

New South Wales ... ...(31,416,579 | 1,184,282 | 8,691,386 | 8,323,396 | 49,615,643 
Victoria ...> rar .» {21,941,255 639,135 | 7,600,932 | 6,479,532 | 36,660,854 
Queensland Rs ..-| 9,476,819 216,390 | 2,830,704 | 3,267,696 | 15,792,109 
South Australia anh -..| 6,695,255 313,731 | 2,323,398 | 1,852,311 | 11,184,695 
Western Australia ... vee} 1,809:959 150,311 | 1,683,657 889,684 | 4,533,611 
Tasmania aay .s-| 1,882,775 130,482 744,882 | 725,623] 2,983,762 
Commonwealth ie .../72,722,642 | 2,634,831 |23,874,959 |21,538,242 |120,770,674 


PERCENTAGE OF COSTS, ETC., ON TOTAL VALUE. 


% % % % Wel. 
New South Wales ... sl 2 O0L02 2.39 aby (Rsy) 16.77 100.00 
Victoria ... ee cael 89.85 1.74 20.73 17.68 100.00 
Queensland oe os) ee OOLOL 1.87 17.93 20.69 100.00° 
South Australia ... seul O86 2.81 20.77 16.56 100.00 
Western Australia ...) aan} @8B9 92 3.32 37.14 19.62 100.00 
Tasmania ... seer 4 ale OL OROD 4.37 24.96 24.32 100.00 
Commonwealth mae <--| 60.22 2.18 19.77 17.83 100.00 


$7. Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


1. General.—aAs an indication of the permanent character and stability of the indus- 
tries which haye been established in the Commonwealth, it may be noted that the values — 
of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are rapidly 
increasing. Thus, for the whole Commonwealth the total value of land and buildings 
and plant and machinery has increased from 1906 to 1910 by £11,637,850, 7.e., from’ 
£46,824,489 to £58,462,339, or at the rate of £2,909,463 per annum. 

The following statement shews for the year 1910 the values of land and buildings 
and of plant and machinery used in connection with manufacturing industries in each 
State :— 
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VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, IN CONNECTION WITH 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1910. 


{ | 
Value of— N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. S. Aust. | w. Aust. Tas. C'wlth. 
| a ‘i | nh LPRER, Cyne ies 
£ #£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Land and buildings... ...{12,108,776 | 9,012,263 | 3,045,974 | 2,648,658 | 1,674,953 | 1,021,015 | 29,511,639 
Plant and machinery *...111,578,620 | 7,601,085 | 4,631.519 | 2,225,718 | 1,893,602 | 1,020,156 | 28,950,700 


Total iy) .-.|23,687,396 |16,613,348 per oaen 4,874,376 | 3,568,555 | 2,041,171 | 58,462,339 


It may be seen from the above table that the total capital invested in land, buildings, 
plant, and machinery in manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth during the 
year 1910 was approximately £58,462,339 (or £13.38 per head of mean population); of that 
sum £29,511,639 was invested in land and buildings occupied as manufactories, the remain- 
ing £28,950,700 being the value of the plant and machinery used in connection therewith. 


2. Value of Land and Buiidings.—The value of the land and buildings occupied in 
connection with manufacturing industries may be conveniently classified according to 
the nature of the industry conducted therein. 

(i.) Total Value in Commonwealth, 1906 to 1910. The following table shews for the 
whole Commonwealth the approximate values of land and buildings occupied in connec- 
tion with manufacturing industries of various classes during each year from 1906 to 1910 
inclusive :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


| 
Class of Industry. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- £ 2g £ £ £ 
tural and pastoral pursuits, etc. , 777,871 781,733 847,113 869,488 920,685 
Il. Treating oils & fats, animal, vegetable, ete. 363,622 343,424 359,624 376,681 394,079 
Ii. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. ...| 728,995 | 820,332) 937,753} 956,733] 1,073,612 
IV. Working in wood.. : .».| 1,219,155 | 1,090,551 | 1,195,581 | 1,285,267] 1,492,673 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. ...| 3,313,200} 3,709,314 | 4,378,755 | 4,415,525 | 4,554,693 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. ...| 6,638,474 | 6,708,611 | 7,211,845 | 7,191,976 | 7,399,625 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc.. ..-| 2,919,301 | 3,396,599} 3,377,905 | 3,809,148 | 4,191,488 
VII. Books, paper, printing, and engraving «..| 2,134,021 | 2,357,799 | 2,483,693 | 2,642,029 | 2,779,754 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. i a 27,741 27,405 31,054 33,314 75.632 
X. Arms and explosives Y 30,314 31,152 | 34,586 33,016 38,763 
XI. Vehicles & fittings, saddlery & harness, ete. 951,288 | 1,079,859 | 1,172,556 | 1,186,750} 1,325,152 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing ...| 1,111,752; 991,907) 988,141} 1,033,513} 1,052,868 
XUI. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery | 618,422 | 633,237} 666,289] 697,273 764,170 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products | 335,893! 444,060! 531,765} 543,507! ~- 687,162 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments 37,197 31,779 33,054 56,378 56,149 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and platedware .... 159,356 204,734 226,352 232,483 271,834 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ... ms ..-| 1,510,520 | 1,855,438 | 1,928,734 | 2,026,611 | 2,112,220 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. aes Ace -.| 60,365 57,043 91,036 83,578 100,096 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. Ee v5 sel 143,204 193,797 218,840 210,325 220,984 
Total ... aoe hae aah »--/23,080,191 /24,758,774 26,714,676 |27,677,595 | 29,511,639 


The figures in the above table are subject to the limitation that the actual returns 
for 1906 for the States of New South Wales and South Australia are not available. In 
order to present an approximate total for the Commonwealth, however, 1901 figures 
for New South Wales, and 1907 figures for South Australia are included for the year 
specified. It may be seen that the total net increase during the four years was 
£6,431,448, or an annual average of £1,607,862. In Class XII., there was a compara- 
tively small decrease, which amounted to £58,884. The largest increases were in Classes 
V. and VI1., and amounted to £1,241,493 and £1,272,187 respectively. 


(ii.) Value im each State, 1910. The following table gives similar information for 
each State up to the 31st December, 1910 :-— 
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“VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1910, 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’w'lth. 
I, Treating raw material, pro- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
duct of agricultural and) 
pastoral pursuits, etc. .... 378,213 353,708 61,473 85,539 23,980 17,772 | 920,685 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani= , 
mal, vegetable, etc. | 186,712} 111,204 25,331 55,716 10,116 5,000 394,079 
III. Processes in sine, ay, ‘ | 
glass, etc. -| 569,041} 331,739 34,240 68,606 44,172 25,814 | 1,073,612 
IV. Working in wood.. 709,769 | 300,262) 147,821;~116,862| 156,737| 62,222 | 1,492,673 
V. Metal works, machinery, | . 
etc. me 2,068,001) 1,059,707 | 491,927 | 480,962} 405,985 48,111 | 4,554,693 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. 2,413,622 | 2,124,617 |1,206,164 | 700,909] 399,423] 554,890 | 7,399,625 
VII, Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etc. | 1,764,578 | 1,532,722 | 265,875 | 361,302} 151,100| 116,411} 4,191,488 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and) 
engraving .| 1,091,252 825,570 | 391,762 | 264,592} 164,128 42,450 | 2,779,754 
IX. Musical instr uments, etc. 53,024 19,508 ah 3,100 a ye 75,632 
X. Arms and explosives ee 6,953 31,810 oa at rag as 38,763 


XI, Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, ete....| 494,119 390,904 | 125,328 | 182,396 73,270 58,440 | 1,325,152 
XII. Ship and boat building and 


repairing 610,003 | 417,160 8,235} 12,010 2,760 2,700 | 1,052,868 
XII. Furniture, bedding and up- ° 

holstery 296,160} 258,395] 79,852) 67,953} 39,980) 21,880| 764,170 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, “and by- 
products 192,430} 284,087} 10,000| 126,446/ 174,199 BS 687,162 

XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments wes] 625,844 10,793 10,912 4,320 4,780 es 56,149 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware ie EF 94,652 104,000 24,142 26,920 5,720 16,400| 271,834 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 1,019,030} 730,557 | 150,847 | 60,070) 105,641) 46,075 | 2,112,220 


‘| 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. ot 36,831 44,675 8,150 7,060 3,380 bie 100,096 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ---| 99,042 80,845 4,490} 24,895 8,882 2,900 220,984 

| 


Total ae rs ---|12,108,776 | 9,012,263 |3,045,974 |2,648,658 |1,674,953 |1,021,015 |29,511,639 © 
| 


The maximum yalue for the Commonwealth of land and buildings in any particular 
class was in Class VI., amounting to £7,399,625, or 25.07 per cent. on the total value. 
The next classes in importance were Classes V., VII., VIII., and XVII., in which the 
values were £4,554,693, £4,191,488, £2,779,754, and £2,112,220 respectively. The sum 
of the values for the five classes mentioned amounted to $21,037,780, or 71.29 per cent. 
on the total value for all classes. 


(iii.) Total Value in each State, 1904 to 1910. The following table shews the total 
value, so far as returns are available, of land and buildings occupied as manufactories 
In each State at the end of each year from 1904 to 1910 inclusive :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN EACH 
STATE, 1904 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 


& £ £ £ ag S$ & 
1904...|*8,029,890 | 7,641,051 | 2,699,191 | 2,140,516+) 1,731,233 | 1,000,481 | 23,242,362 
1905.:..|*8,029,890 | 7,771,238 | 2,709,951 | 2,140,516+| 1,685,597 | 963,517 23,300,709 
1906...|*8,029,890 | 8,062,110 | 2,405,559 | 2,140,516+| 1,775,279 | 666,837 | 23,080,191 
1907...| 9,508,259 | 8,376,642 | 2,261,539 | 2,140,516 | 1,637,207 | 834,611 | 24,758,774 
1908...|10,440,260 | 8,589,027 | 2,763,085 | 2,311,650 | 1,565,756 | 1,044,898 | 26,714,676 
1909...|11,014,362 | 8,642,544 | 2,888,923 | 2,432,655 | 1,522,692 | 1,176,619 | 27,677,595 
1910...|12,108,776 | 9,012,263 | 3,045,974 | 2,648,658 | 1,674,953 | 1,021,015 | 29,511,639 


* 1901 figures. + 1907 figures, those for previous years not being available. 


It may be seen that, so far as returns are available, there has been a general though 
irregular increase in all the States with the exception of Western Australia, where 
there was a slight fall; this is probably due to the general reduction in values of real 
‘estate in that State during the past few years. The fall in Tasmania for 1910 was due 
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to the temporary closing down of a large pyrites works, otherwise a further increase 
would have been shown for that State. The irregularities in some of the States are 
probably due partly to the returns having been made on different bases for the succeeding 
years in carrying into effect the resolutions passed at the Conferences of Statisticians 
(see § 1. 2 hereof). 


8. Value of Plant and Machinery.—The following table shews for the whole 
Commonwealth the appraximate value of plant and machinery used in connection with 
factories at the end of each year from 1906 to 1910 inclusive. - The figures, however, 
are subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as returns for South Australia for 1906 are 
not available; South Australian figures for 1907 have therefore been taken for that year, 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


Class of Industry. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, etc. 618,891 644,597 671,015 726,786 803,220 
Il. Treating oils & fats, animal,vegetable, ete. 328,484 331,595 349,997 349,479 360,660 
Ill Processes in stone, clay, glass, ete. | 745,504 752,084 833,809 901,193 | 1,109,139 
IV. Working in wood.. «--| 1,422,545 | 1,506,933 | 1,583,496 | 1,623,497 | 1,852,296 
V. Metal works, machinery, ‘ete. ees ...| 3,749,781 | 4,237,810 | 4,633,656 | 4,941,632 | 5,255,575 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. ..-| 7,436,991 | 7,340,941 | 7,744,682 | 7,772,770 | 8,212,440 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ..-| 1,177,456 | 1,132,083 | 1,158,698 | 1,280,102 | 1,408,135 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and pecrerins ...| 1,889,705 | 1,993,135 | 2,091,168 | 2,207,930 | 2,362,268 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. * ans 6,327 7,829 9,124 11,263 16,443 
X. Arms and explosives : 44,476 45,613 46,113 | 45,940 47,012 
XI. Vehicles & fittings, saddlery & harness, ete. 194,136 195,271 204,138 | 220,746 249,973 
XII. Ship and boat building, and repairing ...) 353,371 352,486 432,803 434,905 443,429 
XIII, Furniture, bedding, and upholstery Bei 97,392 106,613 117,481 126,000 150,774 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products ...| 306,285] 332,349) 398,028} 435,019} 517,781 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments 7,329 6,340 8,144 9,215 9,929 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and Plahectwsre a 38,796 45,927 46,160 43,980 49,490 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ... Ss «.-| 5,242,509 | 5,555,544 | 5,481,759 | 5,561,333 | 5,961,816 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.ée.i. “Be ore ae 15,489 16,523 18,989 19,555 94,651 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. “5 Aen a 68,831 82,435 98,503 116,097 120,669 
Total ... ao cr ca ...|23,744,298 |24,686,108 |25,927,763 |26,827,442 |28,950,700 


It may be seen that during the period in question there has been a steady and sub- 
stantial net increase amounting in all to £5,206,402, or an annual average of £1,301,601. 
The increase has occurred in all classes of industry, the largest increase being in Class 
V., “Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” amounting to £1,505,794, while the two next largest 
were in Class VI., ‘‘Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,” amounting to £775,449, and 
Class XVII., “‘Heat, Light, and Power,” with an increase of £719,307. 


(i.) Total Value in each State,1904 to 1910. The classified figures in the preceding 
table for the whole Commonwealth are shewn below for each State. It will be seen that 
the progress in value referred to is general throughout the States. New South Wales 
shews by far the largest increase, viz.; £3,929,717; while Victoria comes next with 
£1,573,951. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY IN FACTORIES, 1904 to 1910. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| S. Aust. | W.Aust, | Tasmania, | C’wealth,. 


£ £ £ £ £& £ £ 

1904 | 7,648,903 | 6,027,134 | 4,200,303 | 1,900,744*| 1,776,481 753,967 | 22,307,532. 
1905 | 8,031,948 | 6,187,919 | 3,988,056 1 ,900,744*| 1,834,098 753,924 | 22,696,689 
1906 | 8,407,337 | 6,450,355 | 4,282,502 | 1,900,744*| 1,861,477 841,883 | 23,744,298 
1907, | 9,155,772 | 6,771,458 | 3,989,679 | 1,900,744 | 1,893,351 975,104 | 24,686,108 
1908 | 9,718,842 | 6,957,606 | 4,470,145 2,064,097 1,744,652 972,421 | 25,927,763 
1909 10,330,724 7,140,304 | 4,457,314 | 2,135,203 | 1,728,207 | 1,035,690 | 26,827,442 
1910 11,578,620 | 7,601,085 | 4,631,519 | 2,225,718 | 1,893,602 | 1,020,156 | 28,950,700 


T 


* Figures for 1907, previous years not being available. 
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(ii.) Classified Value in each State, 1910. The following table shews the value of 


plant and machinery used in factories in each State during the year 1910, classified 
according to the nature of the industry in which used :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1910. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land.|S.Aust./W.Aust.| Tas. |Cwealth. 
I. Treating raw material, pro- £ £ £ £ & £ & 
duct of agricultural and . 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ...) - 354,562 | 251,186] 103,220) 65,297} 17,405; 11,600} 803,220 
Il. Treating oils and fats, ani- 
mal, vegetable, ete. ..| 174,001] 121,498) 39,202} 18,018 6,725 1,216} 360,660 
III. Processes in Bate. olay, 
glass, ete. 695,082} 247,901) 44,286] 64,211} 44,051|) 13,608] 1,109,139 
IV. Working in wood.. 609,607 335,444 | 358,026 61,473 | 369,175 | 118,571 | 1,852,296 
V. Metal wks., machiner y, ete. 2,670,504 | 1,047,566} 488,972] 446,628 | 314,526| 287,379) 5,255,575 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, ete 2,887,467 | 1,645,727 {2,675,302 | 527,243; 314,483| 162,218 | 8,212,440 
VII, Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etic. 442,845 | 680,718} 123,309] 84,329) 24,158] 47,776} 1,403,135 
VIII, Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving .-| 915,848] 786.152} 232,890! 187,486 | 172,739| 67,153) 2,362,268 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. 9,630 5,963 eH 850 i ae 16,443 
X. Arms and explosives ssa 1,280 45,732 Sie Sh om See 47,012 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
, dlery and harness, etc. 85,114 75,267 26,738; 40,656 15,487 6,711 249,973 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing 362,855 60,265 10,808 6,420 1,506 1,575 443,429 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, andup- 
holstery 43,375 50,194 | 19,537} 26,074 7,453 4,141 150,774 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, ‘and by- 
products --| 167,449} 168,379 4,250} 107,002} 70,701 iH 517,781 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 4 
tific instruments 3,951 2,408 1,645 900 1,025 #2 9,929 
XVI, Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware ; , 20,298 20,602 2,887 3,757 1,316 630 49,490 
XVII. Heat, light, and power +++] 2,068,638 | 1,984,043 | 498,822) 582,479] 530,621) 297,213) 5,961,816 
XVUI. Leatherware, n.e.i. a 11,474 11,738 649 240 550 oe 24,651 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. aes 54,640 60,352 976 2,655 1,681 365 120,669 
Total... wos ...|11,578,620 | 7,601,085 |4,631,519 |2,225,718 |1,893,602 | 1,020,156 |28,950,700 


; The greatest value for any particular class of industry is for Class VI., ‘“Connected 
with Food and Drink, etc.,” and amounts to £8,212,440, or 28.37 per cent. on the total 


for all classes. The next in order of importance is Class XVII., ‘“‘Heat, Light, and. 


Power,” which amounts to £5,961,816, or 20.59 per cent. on the total; followed by 
Class V., “Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” amounting to £5,255,575, or 18.15 per 
cent. on the total value. The total for the three classes just specified amounts to 
£19,429,831, or 67.11 pér cent. on the total value for all classes. 


‘§ 8. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nine- 
teen categories referred to in § 1.3 hereof. In order to make the information complete, it 
must necessarily be supplemented by details exhibiting the development of individual 
industries. This alone will furnish adequate information as to the channels into which 
the main efforts of Australian manufacture flow. While it is not possible, within the 
limits of this article, to give anything like a detailed account of the manufacturing 
industries of the Commonwealth, it is proposed to deal herein with such particulay 
industries as are of special importance by reason of the number of persons em- 
ployed, the number of factories, the amount of capital invested therein, the value of 
the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where there are only 
one or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative to 
output are not published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations 
of individual factories. 
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2. Tanning Industry.—In Class I. (see § 1. 3 hereof) the most important industry 
is tanning Until recent years the production of tanneries in Australia was confined 
to the coarser class of leathers, but lately the tanning of the finer skins has been 
undertaken with satisfactory results. The position of the industry in the several States 


in 1910 was as follows :— 
TANNERIES, 1910. 


Items. JN.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. |C’ wlth. 


Number of factories iz is ES 76 55 18 16 4 8 176 
em)loyees Rs .-| 1,023 1,487 221 246 67 66 3,110 
Acttal horse-power of engines employed .. 1,073 1,390) Q71 220 97 74 3,125. 


Approx. value of lands and buildings £ 100,320) 134,159} 20,792] 27,187| 10,020] 9,022 301,500 
Approx value of plant and machinery <£, 83,302} 90,370) 13,490] 11,871 6,070} 7,150 | 212,253 
Total amount of wages paid ae year £; 102,057 | 140,959} 20,595! 25,470) 8,105} 5,826) 303,012 
Value of fuel used £} 8,122 9,992) 1,253 1,707 501 2,069} 23,644 
Value of raw material worked up.. £)| 774,936 | 885,672) 149,945 | 115,247 | 41,450} 31,262 1,998,512 
Total value of output £) 971,910 |1,137,608} 210,345 | 155,868} 52,217| 42,910 |2,570,858 
Value added in process of Manufacture £| 196,974 | 251,936] 60,400] 40,621| 10,767| 11,648] 572,346 


(i.) Progress of Tanning, etc. Industries, 1906 to 1910. For years prior to 1908 
returns for tanneries are not generally available separately, but are grouped with the 
wool-scouring and fellmongering industries. The development of the tanning, fell- 
mongering, and wool-scouring industries during the period 1906 to 1910 is shewn in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that though the number of factories is almost 
stationary, the number of employees shews a satisfactory increase, amounting to 14.35 per 
cent. during the period under consideration. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TANNING, Etc., INDUSTRIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Number of Factories. |Number of Employees. Approximate Value of Plant and 


Machinery. 
State. 
1906.|1907.] 1908.) 1909.}1910.}1906.}1907.|1908.|1909.)1910.| 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

N.S. Wales _ ...| 154 | 152 | 146 | 147 | 140 |2,427)2,507/2,396|2,544|2,640) 72,553] L59,850| 167 ,071}188,820|245,082 
Victoria ... 84 | 90| 92] 93} &9 |L,657|1,893}2,001} | ,99¢]1,956] 114,951 | L24 ,064/133,376)142,429]141,702 
Queensland ...| 40| 37] 39} 36 40] 513] 615) 685] 667) 769) 84,750} 81,225) 91,492) 88,337] 96,811 
S. Australia ...) 14| 12} 14] 16] 17] 344) 294) 341} 286) 286) ie 9,197) 11,991) 14,16)| 13,986 
West. Australia 2 3 3 4 4 61) 64} 69} 69) 67) 5,500} 5,500) 5,640} 5,508] 6,070 
Tasmania ~ ...| 3 6 9 8 8 56) 67} 76) 68) 66] 6,600} 6,550] 7,476) 7,600} 7,150 


+ 
Commonwealth | 297 | 300 | 303 | 303 | 298 | 5,058) 5,440}5,570) 5,63 |5,784|384,354|386,386/417,046)/446,855/510,801 


* No information available. + Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii.) Production of Tanneries, 1910. The quantity of raw materials used and the 
quantity and value of leather produced in tanneries in each State during the year 1910 
are shewn in the following table :— 


RAW MATERIALS USED AND LEATHER PRODUCED IN TANNERIES, 1910. 


Particulars. | N.S. W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. lorwoatth, 
RAW MATERIALS USED. 
Hides ... No. (,000 omitted) 529 496 79 90 QT 16 1,237 
Pelts treated No. ay 4,325 : x 72 ee * ic 
Bark ... ...Tons} 10,218 10,081 1,767 1,536 693 484 24,779 


LEATHER AND BASILS PRODUCED. 
} 


LEATHER— 
Quantity Ape: eed) 13,855 19,125 2,463 2,552: 956 231 39,182 
eee 768,811 950,000 157,001 148,448 51,775 28,318 } 2,104,353 
1x 
Ouantliy fBRE. igeopicaastie’) 4,130 707 % SO peer 39 a 


Value 181,657 32,000 ee 6,364 au 2,865 i 


* Not available. 
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3. Soap and Candle Factories.—In Class II. (see § 1. 3 hereof) the manufactures » 


of soap and candles are the most important industries, These two manufactures are 
frequently carried on in the same establishments, so that separate returns cannot be 
obtained ; it may, however, be said generally that the manufacture of soap is the more 
important of the two. ‘The following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories 
in each State during the year 1910 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE sieebaoiee = 1910. 


Items. N.S. W.|. Vic. aia. S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | Cwlth 
Number of factories ... at ax ae 33 16 17 6 4 2 78 
ay employees Et 624 540 168 192 50 32 1,606 
Actual horse-power of engines employed ane 473 939 138 101 35 16 1,002 
Approximate value of landand buildings — £/ 129,526 | 99,924 | 25,331 | 41,436 | 10,116 | 5,000 311,333 
* plant and machinery £} 132,004 | 113,418 | 39,202 | 13,128 | 6,725 | 1,216 305,693 
Total amount of wages paid during year £| 46,271] 51,518 | 16,199 | 19,671 | 3,862] 2,902 140,423 
Value of fuelused... . &| 11,374] 18,711] 1,834] 5,940 313 Be +33,172 
Value of raw material worked up £} 346,133 | 355,900 | 71,404 |108,985 | 59,348 ¢ +941,770 
Total value of output £) 547,598 | 516,508 |110,885 |176,067 | 72,118 ®, 11,423,176 
Value added in process of manufacture £) 201,465 | 160,608 | 39,481 | 67,082 | 12,770 hd 441/406 
* As there are only two soap and candle factories in this State, returns relative to output, 


etc., are not disclosed. + Exclusive of Tasmania. 


(i.) Development of Soap and Candle Factories, 1906 to 1910. The following table 
gives particulars for the last five years regarding the number of factories and employees 
and the yalue of plant and machinery i in these industries in each State :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


| Ase age Caco of Rgorosmie Value of Plant 


Employees. and Machinery. 
‘State. T 7 


| | 
1906.| 1907.| 1908.) 1909.| 1910.| 1906.|1907.| 1908.|1909.| 1910.| 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 


Number of Factories. 


£ £ £ Eo £ 
N.S.W. 41) 34) 29) 26) 33),602) 553) 553] 571) 624 | 121,313 | 127,311 | 135,786 |127,437 |132,004 


Vic...) 15) 15) 17| 17) 16} 523} 510) 535 | 563) 540 | 104,244 | 106,326 | 109,768 |111,252 |113,418 
Q’land...| 14; 15) 16] 18] 17) 142) 142] 159) 174) 168} 33,699| 35,562 | 35,794.) 40,102 | 39,202 
S. Aus.... Oy, 6 7 6| 207| 166} 164) 185} 192 E ‘11,896 | 12,484 | 14,224 | 13,128 
W. Aus. By OS 3 3 4} 61| 57) 50; 50} 50) 8,216} 6,938) 4,910} 3,200) 6,725 
OSs” \ieen 2 2 2) 2 2| 35| 35} 35] 39] 32] 4,300] 3,600; 4,000} 3,800} 1,216 


C’wlth...| 83| 76| 73| 73) 78 1,570 (1,463) 1,496 1,582 |1,606 |1271,672 | 291,633 | 302,742 |300,015 |305,693 
| 


oe Information not available. + Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii.) Production of Soap and Candles, 1906 to 1910. The subjoined statement shews 
that there has been a considerable increase in the output of both of these products. 
As regards the production of soap an increase is shewn in all the States. The returns as 
to the production of candles are incomplete for 1906 and 1907; it will be seen, however 
that there has been’a considerable increase in New South Wales during the past four 
years, and that the production in the whole of the Commonwealth during 1910 shews 
an increase of 1,865,716 lbs. over that for 1908. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND CANDLES, 1906 to 1910, 


Soap. Candles. 

State. 

1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. |. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. cwt. lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
N.S.W...| 221,834 | 225,217 | 217,321 | 206,678 | 245,538 | 4,799,898 | 5,656,354) 5,566,776 | 6,922,488 | 6,689,875 
Vic. ...| 154,570 | 153,478 | 162,757 | 176,162 | 187,433 | 4,826,528 | 5,341,056] 4,222,960 | 5,091,520) 5,014,016 
Q’land...| 64,130 | 59,900} 67,755| 73,446] 74,338 ie sd 1,028,160 557,312 985,040 
S. Aus... i 56,745 | 61,614 | 66,043 | 66,800 1,975,075) 1,806,725 | 1,678,900} 1,788,224 
W. Aus.| 26,960| 31,774] 29,767] 35,419} 34,707} 1,567,768 | 1,300,625) 1,259,214 | 1,309,066 | 1,225,356 
Tas. ...| 7,360 9,679 | 10,500 9,900 8,642 703,360 672,000 448,000 537,600 495,040 
C’with... feNs 536,793 | 549,714 | 567,648 | 617,458 pat tes dad 14,331,835 | 16,096,886 | 16,197,551 


* Not available. + Incomplete. 


: 
} 
| 
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(iii.) Raw Material Used, 1910. The following statement shews the quantity of 
eertain raw materials used in soap and candle factories in each State during the year 
ORO 

RAW MATERIALS USED IN SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S. W. Vie, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’w' lth. 
Tallow ewt.| 109,540 | 141,771 33,945 46,462 12,092 5,225 | 349,035 
Alkali :.. os Ibs.| 46,716 44,012 19,337 10,808 11,841 1,296 | 134,010 
Cocoanut oil ... gal.| 228,541 79,389 Kos 47,872 a 355,802 


In addition to the above, Queensland returns shew 7 cwt. and Tasmanian returns 945 
ewt. of copra. 


4. Saw Mills, etc.—The most important industry in Class IV. is that of saw-milling. 
As separate particulars of forest saw mills are not available for some of the States, both 
forest and other saw mills as well as joinery, moulding and box factories have been com- 
bined in the following table. 


SAW MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. /Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C'w’lth. 

Number of factories 572 298 221 86 63 110 1,350 
of employees 6,966 5,461 3,727 1,614 3,922 1,734 23,424 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 11,650 6,915 5,403 1,342 3,034 2,176 30,520 
Approx. value of land and buildings £} 650,689 | 248,671 | 137,001 | 108,607 | 156,737 | 62,222 | 1,363,927 
plant and machinery £| 576,164 | 315,429 | 355,847 | 58,892 | 369,175 | 118,571 | 1,794,078 

Total amount of wages paid during year£} 590,906 | 502,406 | 331,376 | 149,350 | 585,841 | 130,180 | 2,290,059 
Value of fuel used £| 8,970} 8,943] 6,228) 4,031} 1,334 350 29,856 
Value of raw nYaterial worked up £/1,374,317 | 775,280 | 493,664 | 656,996 | 55,271 | 16,893 |3,372,421 
Total value of output . £)2,335,166 |1,581,800)1,071,849| 929,371 | 794,157 | 215,967 | 6,928,310 
Value added in process of manufactur e£) 960,849 | 806,520 | 578,185 | 272,375 | 738,886 | 199,074 13,555,889 


5. Agricultural Implement Factories.—The manufacture of agricultural imple- 


ments is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest owing to the 
fact that it is one of the first industries to which what has been called the ‘‘New Pro- 
tection’’ system was sought to be applied (see Section XXVII. hereof). The nature of the 
machines manufactured may be gathered from the machines scheduled in the Customs 
tariff, 1906-7, which includes stripper harvesters, strippers, stump-jump ploughs, disc 
cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, and other implements usually 
employed in agriculture. The stripper-harvester, which combines the stripper with a 
mechanism for winnowing and bagging grain, is an Australian invention, and is exported 


to many countries. 


The following table gives particulars of the agricultural implement works of 


Australia for the year 1910 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1910. 


Items, N.S.W. |Victoria| Q’land.|S.Aust.|W.A.| Tas. | C’w’lth. 
Number of factories 21 50 4 60 6 9 150 
employees 600 2,255 364 1,544 73 32 4,868 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 162 810 141 1,041 69 2,228 
Approx. value of land and buildings £) 58,870 90,171 7,618 | 64,047 | 5,690| 1,540 | 227,936 
is plant and machinery £| 18,575 | 105,429 14,283 | 62,315 | 6,663 920 | 208,185 
Total amount of wages paidduring year£| 53,680 | 231,919 | 30,276 |145,304 | 8,557| 1,195 | 470,931 
‘Value of fuel used £)| 1,977 | 21,537 953 | 9,371 | 1,050 182] 35,070 
Value of raw material worked up £| 244,168 | 300,718 36,236 | 152,639 | 7,896 | 1,375 | 743,032 
Total value of output £| 338,833 | 742,326 85,329 |372,175 |18,586) 3,631 |1,560,880 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 94,665 | 441,608 49,093 1219,536 110,690! 2,256 ! 817,848 


(i.) Development of Agricultural Implement Works. 


progress of this industry during the years 1906 to 1910 :— 


The following table shews the 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1906 to 1910. 
Number of Factories. Number of Hmployees. ST ee Plant 
State. ] z al 
1906. 1907.) 1908. | 1909. 1910.| 1906 | 1907.) 1908.| 1909.' 1910.! 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
| | 
iat ct Raa? - | £ £ £ rn 
N.S.W. | 17| 21! 20! 21) 21) 440} 499) 434] 481] 600/ 12,850/ 16,426 | 16,008 | 18,063} 18,575 
Vie. 53 | 55 | 52| 52) 50 |1,747 |1,618 |1,441 |1,892 |2,255 | 62,808 | 66,492 | 69,335 | 84,067 | 105,429 
Q’land 8 4 2 4| 4] 117] 142] 108] 984] 364} 41.470| 9,444] 8,244] 12,121] 14,283 
S. Aus. | 49] 49] 54] 59! 60} 874] 827 |1,092 |1,946 |1,544 * “| 34,034 | 38,157 | 49,405} 62,315 
W. Aus 6 Ph ee Blo Bi 56| _15.|--25|--49+ 73 | 2,470| 3,450} 4,259) 5,277) 6,663 
Tes, °; St — Bie | x kame: Pe 45| 34} 29 | 32 | nee 796 935 845 
sa pee =s | ee) eee | —— es 
C'wlth | 133 | 144 | 140 | 148 | 150 [3,234 3,146 |3,134 |4,081 |4,868 |t89,598 |130,642 |136,238 |169,778 | 208,185 
{ | 


* Not av aiapiae + Exclusive of South Australia. 


6. Engineering, lronworks, and Foundries.—The classification in these industries 
is not very satisfactory. Generally, engineering shops, ironworks, and foundries are 
included, as also are factories for making nails, safes, patterns, meters, and springs. 
Railway workshops, agricultural implement factories, cyanide, smelting, pyrites, and 
metallurgical works, galvanised iron, stoves and ovens, and wire working establishments 
are not included. The combination of industries is rendered necessary by the limited 


classification still adopted by some of the States. 


ENGINEERING, IRONWORKS, AND FOUNDRIES, 1910, 

a | 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q'land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | O’w'lth. 

| 
Number of factories 247 320 96 51 45 22 781 
ae employees 7,851 6,766} 2,241 1.888 913 450 20,109 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 6,232 4,024) 1,001 1,302 666 268 13,493 
Approx. value of land and buildings £} 647,208! 420,202) 131,350 | 82,665 | 73,547 | 27,900} 1,382,872 
a plant and machinery £| 618,479} 553,015 157,890 | 108,669 | 62,758 | 40,296 | 1,541,107 
Total amount of wages paid during year £| 764,786) 649,961| 206,540 | 176,766 | 107,743 | 42/530 948,326 
Value of fuel used £} 60,786} 69,750) 12,558 | 13,764| 6,357] 3,234| 166,449 
Value of raw materials worked » up £/1,023,766| 844,830) 204,272 | 214,242 | 91,789 | 35,311 | 2,414,210 

Total value of output ... 2,280,817] 1,962,369) 573,425 | 477,490 | 252,210 | 89,737 | 5,636, 
Value added in pr OCESS | of manufacture #£) 1,257,051) 1,117,539) 369,153 | 263,248 | 160,421 | 54,426 | 3,221,838 
ie 


In addition to engineering works which supply local domestic requirements, there 
are now a number of large and important establishments which engage in the manufac- 
ture of special classes of machinery and implements. The manufacture of mining and 
smelting machinery and apparatus forms an important section of this industry, and many 
Australian mines have ‘been locally equipped. 


7. Railway Carriages and Rolling Stock, Railway and Tramway Workshops.—The 
railway workshops of Australia form an important item in the metal and machinery 
class, and are chiefly.State institutions. The following table gives the details concern- 
ing them, but includes also private establishments manufacturing rolling stock :— 


RAILWAY CARRIAGES AND ROLLING STOCK, RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORK- 
SHOPS, 1910, 


e 

Items. N.S.W.|. Vie. |Q’land.|S.Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories 15 7 8 5 
employees. 6,268 3,559} 1,496] 1,813 1,474 305 14,915 
Actual h.p. of engines employed 2,734 7 1,463 35 1,910 122 7,384 
Approx, value of land and buildings £| 804,966 | 294,958] 278,007 | 236,283 | 322,878 2,000 | 1,939,092 
Approx. value of plant and mach’ny £} 510,575 | 203,705] 180,704 | 152,879 | 244,700 | 102,094 | 1,394,657 
Total amt. of wages paid during year £} 787,719| 436,525| 166,618 | 213,470 987 | 33,823 | 1,842,142 
Value of fuelused .... £) 17,840) 14,180) 4,851 8,396} 11,252 1,258 57,777 
Value of raw material worked up £| 576,608 | 484,497} 174,202 | 135,048 | 167,945 20.598 | 1,558,898 
Total value of output £/1,485,615, |1,013,124| 344,878 | 357,423 | 390,218 | 56,910 | 3,648,168 
Value added in process of manut’ct'r e£ "909, ‘007 528,627| 170,676 | 222,375 | 222,973 36,312 | 2,089,270 


. 
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8. Smelting Works.—The subjoined table gives particulars of metal smelting, cyan- 
ide, pyrites, and metallurgical works. The classification of these works does not appear 
to be carried out on an uniform basis in the several States, and the combination of 
industries is, therefore, somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include particulars 
of plants used on mines. 


SMELTING, CYANIDE, PYRITES, Etc., WORKS, 1910. 


| 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | WA. | Tas. | C'w'lth. 

BH As St ae |_ é sal) AEBS JS 

Number of factories... ays 5A 37 98 8 yf we 7 157 
employees ... 3,292 690 361 1,454 oe 1,064 6,861 

Actual horse-power of engines employed 11,884 380 826 4,884 wae 735 18,709 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 251,167 15,298 2,018 21,864| ... 8,511 | 298,858 
»  Dlantand machinery £/1,358,607 | 55,341} 93,362 73,308| ... 141,531 |1,722,149 

Total am’nt of wages paid during year £| 536,312 | 53,940] 50,438] 210,277 .. | 144,119} 995,086 
Value of fuel used £) 361,097 4,889 | 15,711 | 115,955 De 79,674 | 580,326 
Value of raw material worked ‘up £/3,645.087 | 90,965 | 247,801} 981,216)  ... 533,060 |5,498,129 
Total value of output ... £/5,659,203 | 203,271 | 308,019 | 1,651,288 ...  |1138,604 8,960,385. 
Value added in process of manufact’re £12 014,116 | 112,304 | 60,218} 670,072)... 605,544 |3,462,256. 


* See third paragraph below. 


In New South Wales and Queensland the above figures represent smelting works ; 
those for Victoria include eighty-eight cyanide works, four metallurgical, four pyrites, 
and two smelting works; South Australia five cyanide and two smelting; and Tasmania 
four smelting and three pyrites works. 


The largest output for the year under review was in New South Wales, viz., 
£5,659,203, or 63.16 per cent. on the total output for the Commonwealth. South Australia 
came next with £1,651,288, or 18.43 per cent.; this amount is made up of £1,643,497 
smelting and £7791 cyanide. Of the total for Tasmania the output of smelting was 
£1,130,534, the balance £8070 representing that obtained from pyrites works. The out- 
put in Victoria was £118,285, £17,629, £40,519, and £26,838 from cyanide, metallurgical, 
pyrites, and smelting works in the order named. 


In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines and are therefore not 
collected. 


9. Bacon-curing Factories.—The following table gives particulars of factories 
engaged in bacon-curing in each State during the year 1910 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vie. |Q’land.,; S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’w'lth. 

Number of factories te bse wah 19 25 5 aBI 3 i 70 
of employees ... 166 335 245 71 19 41 | 877 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 144 | 388 193 58 18 44 845 


Approx. value of land and buildings £) 45,727 | 34,675 | 46,634 | 11,157 6,190 6,051 150,434 
Ps plant and machinery £/ 17,389 | 26,799 | 16,698 4,520 1,250 | 4,325 70,981 
Total amount of salaries and wages ave 205145 30,035 | 30,798 6,064 2,888 3,267 93,197 


Value of fuel used oe 4,411 4,179 | , 2,848 502 279 251 12,470 
Value of raw material worked up 4 297,981 |408,119 | 215,000 ,948 | 76,796 | 17,959 | 1,090,803 
Total value of output £) 347,872 | 483,469 | 343,211 | 86,457 | 81,070 | 29,244 | 1,371,323 


Value added in process of manufacture £! 49,891 | 75,350 128,211 | 11,509' 4,274 | 11,285 | 280.520 


Further information regarding the bacon-curing industry may be found in Section 
IX., Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


(i.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1910. The following table shews the number 
of pigs killed and the quantity and value of the production of bagon- -curing factories in 
each State age the year 1910 :— 
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PRODUCTION OF BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1910. 


Particulars. . N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land, ‘ S. Aust. | W. Aust.* Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


QUANTITY. (,000 omitted). 


Bacon & ham Ibs. 10,174 13,455 9,916 _ 2,656 U7) 614 36,815 
Lard ... lbs. 598 587 677 98 = 58 2,018 
VALUE. 

] ] 
Bacon &ham 4 308,401 450,469 303,879 | 83,974 ae 21,174 1,167,897 
Lard £ 11,836 14,000 16,363 2,348 = 1,194 45,741 
Other pr oducts £ 11,401 19,000 22,737 135 Bs 6,876 60,149 


PIGS KILLED. 


Number ... «| 118,017 142,429 119,718 30,127 ra 15,031 425,322 


*In Western Australia all bacon and hams are imported and some are subsequently smoked 
in that State. 


10. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.—The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars of butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during the year 
1910. The returns are exclusive of butterine and margarine factories. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories a3 ar or 181 203 82 53 3 26) 548 
employees _... 1,046 1,261 814 232 8 118 3,479 

Actual horse-power of engines employed _ 2,259 2,433 943 356 99 162 6,182 


Approximate value of land and buildings £| 194,316] 233,189 89,083 | 38,297} 2,327] 19,432) 576,644 

plant meas! £| 231,679 | 280,103 | 147,396 | 28,620) 4,070} 16,371] 708,239 
Total amount of wages paid es 108,844 | 121,128 73,447 | 13,990} 1,168} 5,928) 324,505: 
Value of fuel used 25,749 19,593 | 10,703} 2,753) 165 653 59,616 
Value of raw material worked up £/3,081,388 |2,707,540 |1,205,000 | 301,787} 9,174] 73,257] 7,378,146 
Total value of output £/3,335,331 |2,980,669 |1,466,512 | 348,716] 10,722] 88,832] 8,230,782 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 253,943 | 273,129] 261,512] 46,929) 1,548) 15,575] 852,636 


& & 


(i.) Development of Factories, 1906 to 1910. The following table shews the progress 
of the factories in this industry from 1906 to 1910 :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUTTER, Etc., FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant 


Number of Factories. Employed. and Machinery, 


State. 
1966.|1907.|1908./1909.|1910.| 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1906. | 1907. 1908.| 1909.| 1910. 


, z £ £ £ 
N.S.W.} 179 | 188 | 183 | 181 | 181 | 1,045} 1,023) 979} 1,014 | 1,046 | 218,566) 244,438 | 247,678 | 229,940 | 231,679 
Vict. ...} 221 | 223 | 215 | 211 | 203 | 1,482 | 1,449 | 1,294 | 1,190} 1,261 | 307,635) 311,241 | 282,012 | 281,630 | 280,103 
Q’land} 81 | 83 | 82] 80] 82 |1,333/1,376]1,238| 760) 814] 104,157) 183,861 | 145,531 | 138,049 | 147,396 
§, Aust.) 55 | 57) 54) 53) 53] 141) 213] 212) 216) 232 “ 25,224 | 27,539] 29,353] 28,620 
W.Aus.| 2 2 2 3 3 5 SH Gly 10 8| 2,300) 2,300) 2,300] 4,117] 4,070 
Tas. ...| 20] 23 | 24 | 22 | 26 76 81 95 93| 118) 13,351) 8,199) 11,618] 11,040] 16,371 


C’wlth.| 558 | 576 | 560 | 550 | 548 | 4,082) 4,147 | 3,824 | 3,283 | 3,479 |646,009T| 725,263 | 716,678 | 694,129 | 708,239 


* Not available. + Exclusive of South Australia. 
(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1910. The following table shews the quan- 
tity and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk 
used in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during 1910 :— 


. 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’w'lth. 
QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 
Db eet ae SES NO 3k Se ae 
Butter ... «. lbs. 71,390 65,063 29,059 | 6,721 214 1,781 174,228 
Cheese ... 3,081 2,707 | 4,019 1,788 aa 465 12,060 
Condensed and concen-| | 
trated milk ent OSs 1,940 2,707 7,844 | se es nc 12,491 


VALUE (,000 OMITTED). 


Butter ES 3,160 2,865 1,240 310 11 78 7,664 
Cheese aS wo 68 90 38 a5 10 281 
Condensed and concen- 

trated milk ... £ 27 45 136 oe = ss * 208 


MILK USED (,000 OMITTED). 


Butter factories ...gals.) 179,554 145,815 67,639 14,423 486 4,452 412,369 
Cheese 6 3,250 2,730 3,797 1,803 are 466 12,046 
Condensed milk 

factories pear es 582 945 2,104 se wee os 3,631 


The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Section IX., Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


11. Meat and Fish Preserving, Ice and Refrigerating Works.—These industries are 
now of considerable importance in Australia. The freezing of various kinds of produce 
for export has long been an established industry. Large freezing works have been 
installed at many ports in the Commonwealth for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly 
for export, and insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by a number 
of steamship companies trading between Australia and other parts of the world. Par- 
ticulars regarding the export of frozen beef and mutton may be found on pages 343 and 
347 hereof respectively. Special terms have been made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in its English mail contract for the provision by the contractors of ample cold- 
storage facilities. The export of frozen produce is stated to be capable of considerable 
expansion. The particulars given in the subjoined table include ice-making and freezing 
works, and also meat-canning factories, separate particulars for each item for all the 
States not being available. 


MEAT AND FISH-PRESERVING, ICE AND REFRIGERATING WORKS, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth. 
Number of factories re Re ee 90 33 35 15 10 6 189. 
aa employees... 2,049 936 1,801 303 90 32 5,211 


Actual horse-power of engines employed 3,837} 3,355 3,376 702 582 20 11,872 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 469,478 | 276,158 | 402,467 | 151,699| 59,755} 6,000 | 1,365,557 

eh plant and machinery £| 481,490 | 164,454 | 270,105| 85,614| 37,256} 3,900; 1,042,819 
Total amount of wages paidduring year £} 208,708} 85,113} 210,214] 35,507} 12,350] 2,030} ~ 553,922 
Value of fuel used £) 46,663 | 33,224 35,861 5,762 6,414 80 128,004 
Value of raw material worked up £/3,755,741 | 550,774 |1,850,000 | 163,698 9,211 50 | 6,322,474 
Total value of output Z £}4,297,662 | 721,499 |2,300,446 | 213,114 | 32,342 | 3,525] 7,568,588 
Value added in process of manufacture £| 541.921 | 170.725 | 450.446 | 49.416 | 30.131] 3.475 | 1.246.114 


The following table gives particulars, so far as available, of various classes of meat 
preserved during the year 1910 :— 
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MEAT PRESERVING WORKS—PARTICULARS OF ANIMALS TREATED, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vict. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C'w'lth. 
Sheep treated an No.| 1,093,577 | 1,573,516 | 1,119,660 5,600 of dia 3,792,353 
Cattle “4 me No. 36,145 13,009 167,064 cee at a 216,218 


Pigs i web No. 253 1,557 2,830 oe oa mie 4,646 


Large quantities of rabbits, hares, and poultry were treated in freezing works, for 
which, however, complete returns are not available. Exclusive of Victoria, for which 
State particulars are not available, the returns shew that 53,420 tons of ice, valued at 
£111,358, were manufactured in the Commonwealth in 1910. 


12. Biscuit Manufactories.—The following table gives particulars regarding estab- 
lishmehts at which the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State 
during the year 1910:— - 


BISCUIT MANUFACTORIES, 1910. 


Ttems. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas.* | C’wlth. 

Number of factories Ss Pot ree 6 4 12 3 3 10 38 
employees... ol aL 1,080 352 110 141 166 3,015 

Actual horse- -power of engines employed 363 148 97 50 83 62 803 


Approx. value of land and buildings £| 87,648) 52,150} 28,640) 15,667 8,734} 16,056 | 208,895 
“4 plant and machinery <£} 78,272} 46,800] 19,443] 9,266 | 12,013) 19,065] 184,861 
Total amount of wages paid pagers year £} 69,483] 63,018} 25,544} 8,479 | 10,881 9,876 | 187,281 


Value of fuel used £} 6,356 8,159 1,140| 1,214 1,347 1,134 19,380 
Value of raw material worked up £| 273,865 | 270,120} 66,383} 17,536 | 43,102} 33,282] 704,288 
Total value of output Re £| 449,463 | 432,367 | 122,584 | 36,340 | 65,996; 50,631 |1,157,381 


Value added in process of manufacture £| 175,598 | 162,247 | 56,201 | 18,804 | 22,894| 17,349] 453,003 


* Including confectionery. 


18. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar Manufactories.—The 
jam and fruit-preserving industry has increased in importance of late years, conse- 
quent on the extension of fruit-growing. As an exporting industry it is comparatively 
young, but is of increasing value, and is stated to be capable of considerable expansion. 
The subjoined table gives particulars of factories at which these industries were carried 
on in each State during the year 1910. Separate returns for the individual industries 
are not available for most of the States. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, SAUCES, AND VINEGAR MANUFACTORIES, 


1910, 3 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | C’w'lth. 
Number of factories say oa Bie 34 25 10 |- QT 6 12 114 
a employees... 1,088 1,427 203 467 59 952 4,196 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 197 | 273 69 119 39 273 970 
Approx. value of land and buildings £} 80,100 | 106,519| 6,002 | 21,007 | 4,860 | 37,760 | 258,248 
a plant and machinery £| 29,488 | 43,497] 7,311 | 10,558 | 3,140 | 20,512 | 114,506 
Total amount of wages paid during year £| 61,320 | 90,184] 10,759 | 19,363 3,900 | 36,960 | 222,486 
Value of fuel used £| 3.522 8,379 635 1,912 342 | 2,489 17,279 
Value of raw material worked up £} 276,115 | 460,118 | 34,030 | 78,366 | 12,034 |130,021 | 990,684 
Total value of output ... £| 432,043 | 676,484 | 56,855 | 136,843 | 18,537 {180,791 |1,501,553 
Value added in process of manufacture £] 155.928 | 216.366 22,825 | 58,477 6,503 | 50,770 | 510,869 


(i.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1910. The following table shews the 
quantity and value of jams, pickles, and sauces manufactured in each State during the 
year 1910 :— 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF JAMS, PICKLES, AND SAUCE MANUFACTURED, 1910. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. | Crwoattn, 

QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 

| | | 
Jam Ibs.| 22,586 | 34,018 | 4,627 | 4,770 517 14,351 80,869 
Pickles .. pints 1,978 1,265 | 400 373 188 4 4,208 
Sauce = pints| 2,270 4174 | 197 | 1,058 315 54 | 8,068 
VALUE 

si . ver eae be : 
Jam £| 291,189 | 530,000 48,302 62,582 | 6,408 146,894 | 1, 085, 315 
Pickles £) 37,044 23,700 6,387 1,213 | 3,941 90 1,375 
Sauce £| 38,022 78,700 3,565 | 19,991 | 5,618 925 146. 821 


14. Confectionery.—The following table shews the position of the confectionery 
industry in 1910, and its growth will be apparent when it is stated that at the close of 
1900 there were in New South Wales 16 establishments, with 706 employees, and in 
Victoria 16 establishments, employing 731 persons, using plant and machinery, valued 
at £2815 in the former and £19,070 in the latter State. 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land,| S.A. | W.A Tas,* | C’w'lth: 
Number of factories 36 25 i 6 4 82 
sy employees 1,096 1,564 349 256 110 3,375 
Actual horse-power of engines employed _ 308 373 57 100 60 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 163,192 | 62,703} 18,580} 25,286; 11,910 281,671 
* plantand machinery 4] 59,879] 50,468| 16,712| 23,936} 8,000 158,995 
Total ‘amount of wages paid eusaen, year £| 69,247 | 90,643] 19,627} 16,511 6,895 202,923 
' Value of fuel used £]} 4,280} 6,726] 1,058 ma 920 15,084 
Value of raw material worked up £} 289,528 | 316,390 | 40,763] 42,761] 19,710 709,152 
Total value of output. £| 479,522 | 497,961 | 102,255} 91,088| 33,460 1,204,286 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 189,994 | 181,571 | 61,492] 48,327] 13,750 495,134 


* Included with biscuit factories. 


15. Flour Mills.— 
industry in year 1910 ;— 


FLOUR MILLS, 1910. 


The following table shews the position of the flour-milling 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.} S.A. W.A Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories 72 62 13 54 17 18 236 
r employees... 945 780 201 55T 158 141 2,782 
Actual horse-power of enginesemployed 4,288 4,404 874 3,041 752, 589| 13,948 
Approx. value of land and buildings £) 360,948} 217,862| 55,223} 122,826] 58,841] 47,740| 863,440 
»  Dplantand machinery£| 326,502} 242,851} 63,859) 143,864) 56,141] 47,435! 880,652 

Total am nt of wages paid during year £} 117,986 84,863 | 18,177 58,544 | 21,285 | 13,473 |. 314,328 
Value of fuel used £} 25,290} 23,903} 3,230} 18,056] 6,437) 2,316] 79,232 
Value of raw material worked up £/2,379,769 |2,210,086 | 267,152 | 893,349 | 339,342 | 183,276 |6,272,974 
Total value of output . £/2,695,276 |2,486,741 | 349,058 |1,066,884 | 400,521 | 253,280 |7,251,760 
Value added in process of manufact’re £) 315.507 276,655 | 81.906 | 173,535 | 61,179 | 70,004! 978,786 


(i.) Production of Flour Mills, 1904 to 1910. 
in each State of the Commonwealth in the years 1904 to 1910 was as follows :— 


The production of flour by the mills 
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FLOUR MILLS—PRODUCTION, 1904 to 1910, 


| 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’land. Sth. Aust. | West. Aust.| Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 
Tons.* Tons.* | Tons.*\ | Tons.* Tons. * Tons.* Tons.* 
1904 210,137 202,314 34,211 t 20,185 19,822 486,669{ 
1905 205,805 209,058 | 37,505 T 26,420 18,325 497,113f 
1906 225,995 219,166 | 24,219 t 26,977 17,692 514,049t 


1907 237,442 235,185 | 28,532 105,395 28,353 17,056 651,963 
1908 180,843 192,687 | 22,266 107,742 | 31,424 17,426 552,388 
1909 214,426 215,547 | 29,451 97,967 | 24,878 21,419 603,688 
1910 | 242,813 225,282 | 27,559 95,885 36,818 20,925 649,282 


* Tons of 2000lbs. —t Not available. t Exclusive of South Australia. 


The total production of flour for the Commonwealth for 1910, viz., 649,282 tons, 
was valued at £5,843,525; in addition 274,856 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£1,311,198, were made. The total quantity of wheat ground in 1910 was 32,004,658 
bushels. 


16. Sugar Mills.—The following table shews the position of the cane-crushing 
branch of the sugar-making industry in 1910. This industry is carried on in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, the only States of the Commonwealth in which the sugar- 
cane is grown. 


SUGAR MILLS, 1910. 


Items. ; | N.S.W. Queensland. | Total. 
Number of factories we ae i 4 49 53 
. employees one ia 506 4,036. 4,542 
Actual horse-power of engines employed aa) 2,578 9,675 12,253 


Approximate value of land and buildings £ 11,628 263,195 |° 274,823 . 
plant and machinery | 515,512 1,680,432 2,195,944 
Total ‘amount of wages paid during 1G £ 33,367 305,827 339,194 
Value of fuel used ; £ 6,239 49,390 55,629» 
Value of raw material worked up fl ey 269, 1,262,213 1,379,475 
Total value of output Akt £) 244,812 2,248,419 2,493,231 
Value added in course of manufacture £/° 197,550 986,206 1,113,756 


The first crushing’ of sugar for commercial use is said to have taken place in 
New South Wales about 1850 on the plantation of Mr. Thomas Scott; the planting-out 
of cane was not, however, taken up by settlers, notwithstanding Mr. Scott’s earnest 
advocacy of the industry, until 1862, when a small growth resulted in the establishment 
of a millin Queensland. The appliances were rude, but the result satisfactory. In April, 
1864, a mill with a modern crushing and boiling plant was opened at Cleveland (Q.) by 
Hon. Lionel Hope, but success was only partial, and the works were closed down till 
1867. In 1866 the Pampania Company opened a small factory in Queensland, and in 
‘the following year two other mills started work. Two factories were erected in the 
Maryborough district, and in 1868 others were working in the Mackay, Bowen and other 
districts. The industry was by the end of 1870 firmly established. 

An unfortunate feature of the industry is that large quantities of molasses have been 
and still are allowed torun to waste. Part of the molasses produced is used in distillation, 
part is turned into food cake for cattle, and part is used for manuring land, but the 
greater part produced is put to no use whatever. 

The product of the sugar mill is raw sugar and Mieianees, the former being sent 

o the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. The following 
tables shew the progress of this industry from the dates at which information is first 
obtainable :— 
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SUGAR MILLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1870 to 1910. 


Items. 1870. | 1877. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Number of factories ...) 27 50 64 33 23 12 4 4 4 
5a employees...| ... 1,065 2,259 1,621 1,475 695 543 529 506 
Sugar produced tons| 677 7,537 | 13,750 16,033 28,557 19,519 | 14,996 14,810 20,115 


Molasses produced gals.| ... | 345,543 507,000 1,074,080 |2,520,580 Se ales 922,549 |1,072,400 | 918,900 


During the year 1910, 160,311 tons of cane were crushed in sugar mills in New South 
Wales. The reduction in the number of New South Wales mills is due chiefly to the 
tendency towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills fitted with modern machinery, 
and the consequent closing of the small home mill. On the north coast of New South 
Wales some land formerly devoted to sugar-growing has been turned into pastures in 
connection with the dairying industry. 


SUGAR MILLS, QUEENSLAND, 1868 to 1910, 


Items. 1868. | 1876. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1908. 1909, 1910. 
Number of factories ... 10|- 70 118 68 63 52 51 46 49 
s» employees ...| ... ¥ z a 3,796 = 3,964 3,848 4,036 
>», acres crushed| ... 7,245 40,756 36,821 66,640 78,160 |1,433,. 315th, 163, ‘569t 1.840, 447t 
Sugar produced tons| ... 8,214 59,225 51,219 | 100,774 | 120,858| 151,098] 134,584) 210,756 


Molasses produced gls.{68,622/416,415 1,784,266 |1,640, 662+ 2,195,470 |3,679,952 |5 ,980, 433 |4,763,635 |7,329,870 


* Not available. t 1890. t Tons of cane crushed. 


Information regarding the cultivation of sugar-cane and the bounties payable on 
cane grown by white labour may be found in the section of this book dealing with 
Agricultural Production. ~ (See pages 391 to 395.) 


17. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the Kast. In 1910 there were 
two sugar refineries in Queensland; and one in each of the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia. The returns for the individual States cannot be 
disclosed. 


Tn the five refineries in the Commonwealth, an average number of 1482 hands were 
employed during the year 1910. The approximate value of land and buildings was 
£278,776; of plant and machinery, £898,263; and the total amount of wages paid 
during the year was £170,904. 


As regards production, the amount of crude sugar used was 183,529 tons, and of 
refined sugar produced 174,090 tons, valued at £2,782,532, both these amounts being 
exclusive of the two refineries in Queensland, for which returns are not available. 


18. Breweries.—Hstablished at an early date in Australia, the main feature of the 
history of the brewing industry has been the change from the small local brewery in 
every township of moderate size to the large centralised city brewery. A recent amal- 
gamation in Melbourne resulted in the closing of several large breweries. A workmen’s 
co-operative brewery has been opened in Sydney and a co-operative brewery has been 
opened in Melbourne by a number of “free” hotelkeepers. 


The following table gives particulars of breweries in each State during the year 
1910; 
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BREWERIES, 1910. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. C’w'lth. 
I : 
Number of factories isp 38 31 11 14 24 6 124 
& employees... $25 1,042 438 349 525 154 3,333 
Actual horse-power of Pe cmiwced 
engines employed ... 815 2,348 Q17 320 790 173 4,663 
Approx. value of land bg 
buildings : 329,563 317,917 101,795 107,309 192,912 404,200 1,453,696 
Approx. value of plant bee ss 
machinery ... £) 283,264 281,702 81,640 70,851 141,814, 44,250 903,521 
Total amount of wages 
paid during year £| 112,626 139,946 47,040 41,764 85,120 18,846 445,342 
Value of fuel used £ 21,584 28,484 5,780 7,335 11,625 2,293 77,101 
Value of raw material! 392,984 362,965 136,932 81,756 115,267 48,241 1,138,145 
worked up... £ , 
Total value of output  £) 1,064,987 836,485 358,658 286,872 408,672 121,062 3,076,736 
Value added by process of 4 
manufacture .. £) 672,003 473,520 221,726 205,116 293,405 72,821 1,938,591 


(i.) Production and Materials Used, 1910. The following table shews the quantity 
and value of ale and stout brewed and the quantity of raw materials used in each State 
during the year 1910 ;— 


~ PRODUCTION AND MATERIALS USED IN BREWERIES, 1910. 


; 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C'wealth. 
ALE AND STOUT BREWED. 

Quantity gallons} 17,411,827 | 18,605,737 5,588,724 4,118,024 4,710,849 | 2,003,949 | 52,439,110 
Value... £ 850,863 825,000 358,658 286,056 395,442 119,309 | 2,835,328 

RAW MATERIALS USED. : 
: 
Malt .-bush.| 604,366 | 540,390 | 189,473 114,754 148,731 77,985 1,675,699 
Hops . Ibs. 718.994 | 663,394 295,063 167,046 233,604 114,020 2,192,121 
Sugar... cwt. | 82,386 {| 112,240 | 47,459 22,204 25,817 8,872 298,978 
RAW MATERIALS USED PER 1000 GALLONS OF ALE AND STOUT PRODUCED. 
Malt — ...bush. 34.71 ° 29,04 33.90 27.87 31.57 | 38.92 31.96 - 
Hops ... lbs. 41.29 35.66 52.80 40.56 49.59 56.90 41.80 
Sugar... cwts. 4.73 6.03 8.49 5.39 5.48 4.43 5.70 


19. Distilleries——The subjoined table gives particulars of distilleries in each State 
during the year 1910. There are no distilleries in either of the States of Western 
Australia or Tasmania. 


DISTILLERIES, 1910, 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Jowit. 
Number of factories es as ad 3 6 3 18 aa ee 30 
employees .... 21 74 25 83 Ee am 208 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 61 160 70 164 oe Eco 445° 
Approximate value of land and buildings @ 4,430 | 82,715 | 1,856 | 21,462 Sag 110,463 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £) 42,965 | 61,500 | 7,091 | 20,690 132,246 
Total amount of wages paid during Year £) 2,814 |. 9,095 | 3,106 | 6,460 é 21,475 
Value of fuel used £| 1,673 | 2,049} 1,498} 2,134 Ts 
Value of raw materials worked up £) 46,415 | 26,751 | 4,789 | 45,548 123,503 
Total value of output £) 64,076 2205 | 50,170 | 90,277 249,728 
Value added in process of “manufacture £| 17,661 | 18,454 | 45,381 | 44,729 a 126,225 
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(i.) Production of Spirits and Materials Used, 1910. The total quantity of brandy 
distilled in 1910 was 262,336 proof gallons, and of other spirits was 1,937,367 proof 
gallons. The materials used comprised 407,651 cwt. of molasses and 2,088,933 gallons 
of wine. Particulars for the separate States are not available for publication. 


20. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes——During the year 1910 there were thirty-five 
establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes was carried 
on. In Queensland there were only two such establishments, and particulars as to out- 
put, ete., are therefore not disclosed. In Tasmania there were no factories engaged in this 
industry. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1910. 


Items. . N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’w'lth. 
Number of factories ny “es eA 13 14 2 3 Sill ees 35 
employees... 1,412 2,248 87 154 Q2) ... 3,923 
Actual ‘horse-power of engines employed. 337 456 12 92, Silico ss 830 
Approx. value of land and buildings £} 184,680} 177,214 2,840 | 11,873 3,259] ... 379,866 
ay plant and machinery £] 125,703; 106,521 5,318 | 12,101 708} ... 250,351 
Total amount of wages paid during year £| 118,325} 182,972 4,933 | 13,904 2, ie rs 322,171 
Value of fuel used £ 1,171 2,526 2 680 a 43821 
Value of raw material worked up £| 697,337 | 624,918 bs 47,270 2, 930 a 1,371,755 
Total value of output... £/1,059,748 |1,155,995 sd 78,357 4,891) ... 2.298,9911 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 362,411 | 531,077 zi 31,087 2,661 oe 927,2361 


* As there are only two factories in this State, particulars of output, etc., are not disclosed. 
+ Exclusive of Queensland. 


(i.) Quantity of Goods Produced, and Tobacco Leaf Used, 1910. The following 
table shews the quantity of goods produced in tobacco factories in each State, and the 
quantities of imported and Australian-grown leaf used during the year 1910 :— 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO FACTORIES AND QUANTITY OF LEAF USED, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’w'lth. 


QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 


Manufact’ed tobacco lbs. 3,850 5,507 196 378 2 a 9,933 
Gass Ibs. 73 229 a 12, 6 Ey 320 
Po Ne. 6,949 19,666 Eb 952 437 ie 27,900 

: S. 5 311 a Nf 2 i 1/862 
Cigarettes =. | No.| 681/636 | 132,302 of ay 143 me g14'681 


TOBACCO LEAF USED (,000 OMITTED). 


Australian leaf... Ibs. 816 193 257. 130 3 ies 1,399 
Imported leaf ... lbs. 4,130 5,198 cen 216 8 nee 9,552 


(ii.) Development of Industry. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 lbs. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. In 1896 there were in 
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New South Wales eight establishments employing 641 persons, of whom 471 were 
males and 170 females. The plant and machinery employed were valued at £55,700. 
The production was—tobacco 1,857,616 lbs., cigars 16,553 lbs., and cigarettes 169,520 
lbs.; the quantity of leaf used was—Australian 1,349,776 lbs. and imported 693,913 Ibs. 
In Victoria, in the same year, there were twelve establishments employing 650 persons, ° 
of whom 424 were males and 226 females. The value of the plant and machinery 
employed was £42,210. The quantity of manufactured tobacco was 985,811 lbs. and of 
cigars and cigarettes 92,698 lbs. and 164,766 lbs. respectively. The Australian market 
has for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures. The quantities im- 
ported into Australia during 1910 were—manufactured tobacco 2,260,571 Ibs., cigars 
330,256 lbs. and cigarettes 114,851 lbs., while the quantities manufactured in Australian 
factories were respectively 9,993,087 lbs., 319,903 lbs. and 1,862,178 lbs. The follow- 
ing tables shew the development of the tobacco industry in the several States and the 
Commonwealth during recent years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


3 FI Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant 
Number of Factories. Employed. and Machinery. 
State. F ¥ T 
1906.| 1907.| 1908.) 1909.| 1910.) 1906.| 1907.) 1908.) 1909./1910. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
ir £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.W.| 13) 11!) 12! 151 13 {1,016 |1,103 |1,809 1,250 |1,412 | 104,051 |111,296 |119,012 |119,676 | 125,708 
Vic. ...| 12} 13} 183] 14] 14 /1,846 |2,019 |2,542 |2,449 |2,248 | 78,522 | 88,341 |100,880 |104,973 | 106,521 
Q’land 2 2 2 2 2 63| 71). 791 1:90) 87 4,684 2,020 | 2,300| 4,350} 5,318 


S. Aus. 2 3 3 3 3] 1385} 174] 175| 180] 154 12,716 | 12,084 | 12,084} 12,101 
W.Aus,| 3 3 3 3 3 30} 23} 32) 22) 22 235 265 297 291 708 


C’wlth.| 32} 32} 33] 37) 35 |3,090 |3,390 4,137 3,991 |3,923 |187,4921|/214,638 |234,573 |241,374 | 250,351 
| i 


Tobacco made. Cigars made. 


State. ; 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1902. 1910. 


Ibs. ae.) ee: lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

N.S.W. | 4,057,965 |3,899,196 3,916,388 3,694,918 |3,850,154 50,326 | 54,048) 57,716| 57,148 73,194 
Vic. ...| 4,650,113 |4,781,888 |5}330,953 |5,160,728 |5,507,524 || 207,505 | 176,704 | 199,847| 210,766} 229,315 
Q’land e 90,317 | 152,331] 187,059 | 195,752 ‘ 


§. Aus. . 348168 | 434,636 | 393,913] 377,556 * 10,956| 9,733] 10,001| 11,594 
W.Aus.| 1,280! 2,005! 3,807} 3,549] 2,100 8,090| 6,373| 7.597} 7,415 5,800 
Tas.t... esi ioe ais a ax ye <S ae uv ing 


C’ wlth. |+8,709,358| 9,121,574) 9,838,115|9,440,167 |9,933,087 || $265,921 | 248,081] 274,823 | 285,330} 319,903 


Cigarettes made. Leaf used. 

Ibs. bs. lbs. Tog. Vy Sbs, lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
N.S.W.| 837,835 | 972,875 |1,119.269 |1,300,045 |1,548,872 || 4,235,089 |4,304,763 |4,589,875 |4,417,173 | 4,945,868 
Vic. ...) 309,489) 328,448] 402,548 | 323,086 | 310,711 || 4,604,006 |4,770,521 |5,802,567 |4,934,548 | 5,390,921 
Q’land * ie i aie ren * 120,045 | 152,188 | 226,706 256,860: 
S. Aus ‘ 1,146 S oes be % 341,019 | 427,588 | 363,564 346,259 
w. ae 284 | 340 581 548 2,595 23,322! 10,607) 17,591; 17,659 10,867 
Tas. apa Fe ie ee hid eae os nee fee As 


C’ wlth. |+1,147.608/1,302,809 |1,522,398 |1,623,679 | 1,862,178||+8,862,417| 9,546,955] 10 989,809|9,959, 650 | 10,950,775. 


* Information not available. _ | Exclusive of Queensland and South Australia. { There are ne 
tobacco factories in Tasmania. || Exelusive of South Australia. 


} 
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21. Woollen and Tweed Mills.— The manufacture of woollens and tweeds was 
established in Australia at a comparatively early period in its industrial history, the first 
The following table, which gives particulars of 


record in Victoria dating back to 1867. 


the mills in each State during the year 1910, 


established :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS, 1910. 


shews that the industry is now well 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’ld. | S.A. | W.A Tas. C’wlth. 

Number of factories 8 9 Qt! 2 4 95 
Fy} employees 748 1,657 175 | 172 278; 3,030 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 781 ¥,041 156 | 165 100; 3,243 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 84,213 | 133,975 | 9,499 | 6,000 16,100 | 249,787 
vi plant and machinery | 109,473 | 247,791 | 30,144 | 10,763 38,750 | 436,921 

Total amount of wages paid Spring year £| 44,349/ 98,573) 8,433 | 9,344 11,695 | 172,394 
Value of fuel used . = £| 3,927 | 13,247 | ig 3 1,375 | 20,033 
Value of raw material worked up #£)| 81,744 | 210,545 | % ya 23,296 | 347,226 
Total value of output £| 154,757 | 426,336 es eae 48,795 | 693,297 
Value added in process of manufacture £) 73,013 | 215,791 - aia 25,499 | 346,071 


* As there are only two factories each in Queensland and South Australia particulars of output, 
etc., are not disclosed, but are added in with the total for the Commonwealth. + One woollen and 


tweed mill, and one cotton ginning establishment. 


(i.) Progress of Industry, 1906 to 1910. 


mills were in operation :— 


The progress of woollen and tweed manu- 
factories during the last five years is shewn in the following table for each State in which 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOOLLEN MILLS IN AUSTRALIA, 1906 to 1910. 


. Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant and 
Number of Factories. ininioyeds Machinery: 
State. exe 7 ; | 
1906.|1907.|1908. |1909.|1910.| 1906. | 1907. |} 1908. | 1909. |1910.; 1906. | 1907, | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
3 £ £ £ £ eee 
N.S.W.| 5 5 Bi sy. 8| 338) 395) 455) 628) 748) 36,400| 39,433] 43,933} 82,117 | 109,473 
Vic. 9 9 9; 9 9 | 1,434 | 1,589 | 1,757 | 1,717 | 1,657 | 236,988 | 259,740 | 263,100 | 265,008 | 247,791 
Q’land. 1 1 ail Q* Bl TAT) TA9 97| 165*| 175| 24,500] 19,364} 19,364 | *28,634| 30,144 
S. Aus, 2 2 2) 2 2| 155; 149) 145) 177 172 i 13,850} 11,200} 10,763) 10,763 
W Aus. ba ae oe eee of we ae tes iy aa ye = 
Tas. 4 4 4; 4 4| 274| Q57| 263} 278 | 278) 42,200} 45,413) 33,250, 37,250} 38,750 
C’with.| 21| 21] 21) 24] 252,318 | 2,509 | 2,717 | 2,965 | 3,030 i 377,800 | 370,847 | 423,772 | 436,921 


* Including one cotton ginning establishment. + Not available. 

(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1910. The production of the woollen mills 
of Australia consists chiefly of tweed cloths, flannels, and blankets, all of which have 
acquired a reputation for purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several 
States are not available for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manu- 
factured was about 2,000,000 yards, valued at, approximately, £250,000. In New South 
Wales 804,146 yards of tweed and cloth, in Victoria 890,281 yards, and in Tasmania 
37,184 yards were manufactured. The production of flannel in the Commonwealth 
in 1910 amounted to about 5,000,000 yards, valued at £260,000, and of blankets, shawls, 
and rugs to the number of 532,000, valued at £128,000. 

No cotton spinning or weaving or linen weaving is carried on in Australia. Cotton 
ginning has been carried on at periods far apart’in the northern States, and a mill was 
lately reopened at Ipswich in Queensland. 


22, Boots and Shoes.—Among the manufactories of Australia the boot and shoe 
industry holds an important place both in respect to the employment afforded by it and 
the range of its output. The following table shews particulars of this industry for each 
State during the year 1910:— 
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BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories... aid iy: 106 144 30 23 10 Q4 337 
» employees ... 4,475 6,832 | 1,120 882 203 298} 138,810 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 800 991 231 171 26 29 2,248 
Approx. value of land and buildings #£} 212,222] 188,334| 38,743| 58,470) 10,205| 19,831 | 527,805 
»  Pplantand machinery £} 149,228] 136,195 | 34,651{~30,079| 6,100} 4,565} 360,818 

Total amt. of wages paidduring year £) 331,985| 455,997] 76,590] 68,262} 18,609] 16,932| 968,375 
Value of fuel used £ A,T77 7,295 858} 1,352 303 114| 14,699 
Value of raw material worked up £| 693,651 | 963,110 | 148,989 | 133,105 | 35,307} 26,542 2,000,704 
Total value of output ... £/1,174,329 |1,620,179 | 250,658 | 234,205 | 63,546 | 53, 3,396,172 
Value added in process of manufacture £| 480,678 | 657,069 | 101,669 | 101,100 | 28,239] 26,713 1,395,468 


(i.) Progress of Industry, 1906 to 1910. The progress of the industry in the last 
five years is shewn in the following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Approximate Value of Plant 


No. of Factories. and Machinery. 


No. of Persons Employed. 


State. 
1906/1907|1908|1909}1910} 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1906. ,| 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


| £& £ £ £ £ 

N.S.W. | 102 | 102 | 105 | 102 | 106 | 4,767 | 4,786 | 4,650 | 4,460 | 4,475 | 122,580 | 131,884 | 134,575 | 141,822] 149,228 
Victoria | 134 | 139 | 139 | 136 | 144 | 5,703 | 6,303 | 6,348 | 6,894 | 6,832 | 99,042 | 122,347 | 123,204 | 129,411} 136,195 
Q’land, | 29} 32] 27) 25) 30] 1,015 | 1,134 | 1,094 | 1,135 | 1,120} 20,592 25,712 
S. Aust. | 17} 21) 24) 23) 23| 1,212} 1,162 |1,077| 1,069} 882 ig 29,644} 30,079 
W.Aust.| 12] 12) 10) 11} 10| 236) 249) 185| 204| 203) 6,626] 7,232) 5,967] 6,735) 6,100 
Tas. ...| 15) 23) 23) 18] 24) 323] 281) 252) 261) 298] 6,713) 4,859) 3,185| 4,410] 4,565 


C’ wealth} 309 | 329 | 328 | 315 | 337 |13,256 |13,915 |13,606 |14,023 |13,810 \255,553t| 316,752 | 324,331 | 337,734 | 360,818 


* Information not available. + Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii.) Value and Quantity of Production, 1910. The number and value of boots and 
shoes, and slippers made at factories in each State during the year 1910, are shewn in the 
following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1910. 


| 
Particulars. N.S. W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. C'w'lth. 
QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 
Boots and shoes .. Pairs 3,820 4,847 800 824 208 159 10,658 
Slippers . fe .. Pairs 503 191 49 32 1 16 792 
Uppers .. Pairs 125 15 | 12 11 i} 3 169 
VALUE. 
Boots and shoes £} 1,093,273 | 1,590,000 | 237,684 | 220,858 61,101 47,782 | 3,250,698 
Slippers Pe £ 44,482 26, i 4,078 |. 96 1,125 80,373. 
Uppers £| 22,634 2,500 3,109 1,984 810 896 31,933 


23. Hats and Caps.—The manufacture of hats and caps is now well established 
in the Commonwealth. The position of the industry in the several States in 1910 is 


shewn in the following table :— 
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HAT AND CAP FACTORIES, 1910. 


| 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. |C’wlth. 

Number of factories ost a Ye 29 42 i] 2 1 afd 79 
employees aoe 1,398| 1,890 | 147 166 5 ee, 3,606 

Actual horse-power of engines employed _ 281 358 20 5G a est eva ere 715 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 87,922 86,118} 9,950) 4,764 | BEO'|| te. 189,014 
45 plant and machinery £} 52,057| 43,447 7,591 5,064 30 an 108,189 

Total ‘amount of wages paid ce year £) 70,905 | 124,635 7,672 | 10, i 37 120 ron 234,069 
Value of fuel used.. : £) 2,847 5,932 219 | ROTA here 9,867 
Value of raw material worked up #£} 122,978 | 174,872 9,659 :: alle tach 318,834 
Total value of output £| 236,243 | 376,154 | 23,619 ern | ial eos 662,523 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 113,265 | 201,282 | 13,960 Fx a | ras 343,689 


*As there are only two factories in South Australia and one in Western Australia, details re- 
lating to output, etc., are not available for separate publication; the amounts, however, are 
included in the totals for the Commonwealth. 

(i.) Progress.of Industry, 1906 to 1910. Asappears from the following table, which 
shews the progress of this industry in the States in which it was carried on during the 
years 1906 to 1910, there has been a considerable investment of capitalin these establish- 
ments in New South Wales and Victoria during recent years, and the industry is now in 
a flourishing condition in both these States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HAT AND CAP FACTORIES, 1906 to 1910. 


te Number of Factories. No. of Persons employed. | PE el Rent a Plant 
State. } 


1906.|1907.|1908.|1909.|1910.| 1906, | 1907. | 1908. |1909.|1910.| 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 


) Ps een an ae) £ & 
1,036 | 1,094 | 1,221 | 1,349 | 1,398 | 32,750 | 35,653 | 34,315 | 39,966 | 52,057 


N.S.W. | 23 | 22 | 26] 30] 29 

Vict. 82 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 42 |1,319| 1,404 | 1,520) 1,688 | 1,890 | 24,588 | 28,452 | 29,650 | 35,427 | 43,447 
Q'land 4 3 4 5 5 122; 140) 129] 173) 147] 6,083} 7,142! 7,662} 7,420) 17.591 
S. Aust. 2 1 1 2 2 50 60; 57) 144) 166 F 3,180} 3,721} 5,182) 5,064 
W Aust. ey oe 1 Ae See oh ate 7 Bras Be é 50 30 


C'wlth. | 61} 59) 65 | 73] 79 | 2,527 | 2,698 | 2,927 | 3,361 | 3,606 | 63,4211) 74,427 | 75,348} 88,045 |108,189 


* Information not available. } Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1910. Particulars regarding the quantity 
and value of the production of hat and cap factories in each State are not available for 
separate publication. The total value of hats and caps made in Australia in 1910 was 
£648,770. ; ; 


24, Coach and Wagon Building Works.—This industry forms the principal branch of 
manufacture in Class XI. (see § 1, 3 above). The subjoined table gives particulars of 
factories in this branch of industry in each State during the year 1910. The returns 
include establishments for the manufacture of wheels, spokes, etc. 


COACH AND WAGON BUILDING WORKS, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| §.A. | wea. Tas. | C’wlth. 


alae Ts taea = | see aE 
Number of factories... a sva[0 pak24O-1 |) 9260 84 97 | 36 33 759 
a employees ... 2,563 2,720 757 1,052 | 341 216 7,649 
Actual hoyrse-power of engines employed 567 344 167 341 | 100 ns 1,934 


Approx. yalue of land and buildings £} 279,793 | 214,837 | 56,918 | 98,420 30,990 | 17,520| 698,478 

= plant and machinery £| 58,665] 48,615 | 20,774 | 26,347 10,733}. 2,173) 167,307 
Total amount of wages paid during year £ 215,204 | 190,752 | 57,284} 81,934| 38,017) 13,414) 596,605 
Value of fuel used 7,582 7,672 831 3,186 2,101 473 21,845 
Value of raw material worked up 224,052 | 217,409.) 56,033) 90,560 | 44,164] 11,939] 643,457 
Total value of output ... 163,585 |°232,135 | 97, ‘051 31,018 | 1,603,987 
Value added in process of manufacture 334,008 | 304,729 | 107,552 | 141.575 | 52,887 | 19,779! 960,530 
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25. Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making.— These indus- 
tries constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. (see § 1, 3 above). The 
following table gives particulars for 1910:— 


FACTORIES FOR FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE 
MAKING, 1910. 


| | | 
Items. |N.S.W.) Vic. |Q’land. S.A. W.A Tas. | C’wlth 
| 

Number of factories sof Sue oat 122 148 56 21 21 10 378 
employees 2,352 1,726 902 762 276 196 6,214 
Actual horse-power of engines employ: ed 636 337 263 486 103 56 1,881 
Approx. value of land and buildings £} 199,439 | 180,941 | 67,555 | 38,570] 30,990; 16,870 365 
Pa plant and machinery £} 33,754 | 29,414} 18,103} 23,351 4,132 2,447 111,201 
Total amount of wages paid siege year £) 216,689 ae 74,605 | 67,827) 30,686 | 13,564 554,182 
Value of fuel used £} 3,038 1,546 1,913 640. 157 9,401 
Value of raw material used £ 196,062 | 199, "230 | 75,845 | 59,669} 37,660) 11,671 580,146 
Total value of output... £ 502,314 | 419,600 | 198,650 | 158,022 77,888 | 31,556 | 1,388,030 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 306,252 | 220,361 | 122,805 | 98,353) 40, "098 | 19,885 807,884 


26, Electric Light and Power Works.—Particulars of the electric light and power 
works of the Commonwealth in the year 1910 are given in the subjoined table. In South 
Australia there is only one electric light and power station. Particulars for that State 
are therefore not disclosed in regard to output. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1910. 


| 

Items. N.S.W.} Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas, | C’wlth. 

Number of factories 99 16 6 1 19 10 451 

ah employees ... 784 523 91 174 233, 374 2,179 

Actual horse-power of engines employed 49,718 | 13,962 4,700) 5,050} 15,110 5,300 93,840 

Approx, value of land and buildings £} 387,354 | 180,855 | 26,899] 47,764 | 67,342| 18,775| 728,989 

plant and machinery £/1,176,920 | 645,333 | 69,253 | 292,910 | 461,826 | 143,202 |2,789,454 

Total amount of wages pac during seme 107,021} 62,266 | 12,245 | 22,438 | 43,331) 18,874| 266,175 
Value of fuel used se 173,183 | 43,358| 6,085 i! 66,301 | 24,329} 313,256t 
Total value of output £)\ 784,790 | 231,604 | 51,948 bs 206,297 | _52,85C |1,327,489t 


‘ 


* Not available for publication. + Exclusive of South Australia. 

27. Gas and Coke Works.—There are gas works in operation in nearly all the chief 
towns in the Commonwealth. In New South Wales there are thirteen and in Queens- 
land four coke factories which are worked as separate industries. The subjoined table 
gives particulars of gas and coke works in each State :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1910. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A Tas. | C’wlth 
Number of factories 57 47 19 3 4 3 133 
= employees ... 1,386 1,421 390 358 88 134 3,777 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 2,556 7 118 129 36 24 3, 
Approx. value of land and buildings | 557,183 | 470,023 | 123,948 5,876 | 35,829] 27,300} 1,220,159 
plant and machinery 4} 855,242 |1,249,673| 429,559 | 288,000 | 68,045 | 154,011 | 3,044,530 
Total amount of wages paid Setar year£| 186,214 | 199,308 | 50,726 | 42,162) 13,994 5685 509,989 
Value of fuel used nd £) 59,289 1,479 3,695 418 2,001 323 67,206 
Value of raw material used £) 448,685 | 212,092 | 26,552] 49,675} 12,426) 12,000) 161,430 
Total value of output £)1087,074| 733,910 | 173,613 | 145,503 | 40,559] 41,596 | 2,222,255 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 638, 389 | 521.818 | 147.061 | 95,828 | 28.133 | 29,596 | 1,460, so 


* Including 13 coke factories. t Including 4 coke factories. 


ny % 5 / 
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‘The following table gives particulars regarding the quantity and value of the pro- 
duction of gas and coke works in each State during the year 1910 :— 


j PRODUCTION OF GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1910. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust Tas. | C’ wlth. 
QUANTITY. 

Gas made ... 1000 cub. ft.| 3,854,826 | 2,476,528 | 524,118 454,599 92,793 | 144,533 | 7,547,397 
Coke... am .. tons r 441,936 139,423 36,515 19,506 4,972 7,391 649,743 
VALUE. 

Gas : Bea tS tea £| 669,269] 625,000} 145,009 115,951 28,026 35,528 1,618,783 
@oke ... ack oe £| 280,219 85,000 22,141 534 9,210 6,068 424,172 
COAL USED. 


nae at .. tons 


*726,902 | 235,532 | 70,431 | son | 7,976 


13,174 | 1,100,731 


-* Also 51,644 tons shale. 


582 WATER SUPPLY WORKS. 


SECTION XIV. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


S 1. Water Supply Works. 


1. General.—In every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in the Commonwealth so far as the supply 
of water to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the metro- 
politan water works will be found herein, viz., in the section dealing with ‘ Local 
Government.” 


2. The Goldfields Water Supply of Western Australia.—The scheme by which the 
Government of Western Australia undertook to provide a permanent supply of water for 
the population on the eastern goldfields of that State comes properly under the heading 
of “Water Supply Works.” 


The Act under which the works were constructed was introduced in Parliament, by 
Sir John Forrest, G.C.M.G., then Premier of Western Australia, in September, 1896, 
and provided for an expenditure’ of £2,500,000 and a daily supply of 5,000,000 gallons. 
The works, designed by the late Mr. C. Y. O’Connor, Engineer-in-Chief of the State, 
were originally known as the ‘‘ Coolgardie Water Scheme,” but are now officially called 
the ‘‘ Goldfields Water Supply.” The first construction work in connection with the 
scheme was commenced early in 1898, and the water was delivered in Kalgoorlie in Jan- 
uary, 1903. The source of supply is the Helena River, in the Darling Ranges, where, 
at about 18 miles from Perth, an impounding reservoir, 760 acres in extent, with a catch- 
ment area of 569 square miles, has been constructed. From the impounding reservoir 
the water is pumped through a steel main of the locking-bar type, 30 inches in internal 
diameter, by a series of eight pumping stations located at intervals along the main. 
Each pumping station, except No. 1, which draws direct from the reservoir, is provided 
with a suction tank which receives the water pumped by the preceding station. The 
last pumping station delivers the water into a main service reservoir of 12 million gallons 
capacity, situated at Bulla Bulling at a height of 1290 feet above the lowest off-take 
from the Helena Reservoir, and distant 3074 miles therefrom. From the main service 
reservoir the water flows by gravity to Kalgoorlie, a further distance of 44 miles; the 
total length of the 30 in. main being 3514 miles. The water is distributed to the various 
townships and to the mining centres from service reservoirs, and a considerable area of 
agricultural country is also supplied by branch pipe lines from the main conduit. The 
area of operations embraces 16,000 square miles, the total length of the water area being 
approximately 380 miles. The cost of the original works, including expenses of 
raising loans, was £2,866,454, and of supplementary works £386,247, making a total of 
£3,252,701. The Mundaring reservoir cost £249,000. Its capacity is 4600 million 
gallons, and its surface area at full supply level 672 acres. The height of the wall above 
the river bed is 100 ft.; length of wall, 757 ft.; width of wall at bottom, 85 ft.; at top, 
11 ft.; and when the reservoir is full the water runs back for a distance of seven miles. 
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During the financial year 1910-11 the total consumption amounted to 1,058,900,000 
gallons, an increase on the previous year of 57,200,000 gallons. The gross revenue was 
£237,668, and the working expenses £70,972, leaving a surplus available towards interest 
and sinking fund of £166,696. The outlay for interest and sinking fund charges in 
respect of supplementary capital borrowed on debentures absorbed £21,261, leaving 
£145,435 payable to the State Treasury. During the financial year the State Treasury 
paid £171,050 interest and sinking fund on State loans in respect of ‘these works, leaving 
a net deficiency of £25,615. 


3. The Mines Water Supply Branch.—Prior to the commencement of the Gold- 
fields Water Supply Scheme, works of different kinds were carried out by the Government 
in order to afford temporary relief to the population on the goldfields, These works com- 
prised shallow and artesian boring, conservation and protection of water in natural and 
artificial reservoirs, sinking of wells, erection of condensers, ete. About 2000 shallow 
bores have found fresh water, and a few hundred, salt water, which, however, is service- 
able for battery purposes. Administratively, the goldfields area is divided into three 
water supply districts—Coolgardie, Murchison, and Pilbara. It has been the policy of 
the department charged with the supervision of water supply works, viz., the Mines 
Department, to lease watering stations wherever that could be done to advantage, and 
from twenty to thirty leases are’ generally executed in the course of a year. The tanks 
which haye been constructed by the department vary in size from 200,000 gallons to 
37,500,000 gallons (at Niagara). 


$ 2. Artesian Wells. 


1. General. (i.) The Great Australian Artesian Basin. Although there are some 
artesian wells outside this area, yet, in speaking of the ‘‘Great Australian Artesian 
Basin,’’ the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more than one-half of 


_ Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great Dividing Range, 


with the exception of an area in the north-west contiguous to the Northern Territory ; 
({b) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern boundary and west of the 
Great Dividing Range; and (c) the north-eastern part of South Australia proper, together 
with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern Territory. This basin (shewn 
approximately by map in Section XXVI., Local Government), is said to be the largest 
yet discovered, and is about 569,000 square miles, of which 376,000 square miles are in 
Queensland, 110,000 square miles in South Australia, and 83,000 square miles in New 
South Wales. The area of the intake beds is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 
50,000 square miles in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. The 
basin is what is technically known as a one-sided or half-basin, the intake beds outcrop- 
ping along its eastern and north-eastern sides only, while the remainder of the water- 
bearing formation is hidden under the superficial deposits forming the plains of the 
interior of the States. Although it has not been definitely decided whether the basin has 
outlets towards the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north, and towards the Great Australian 
Bight or towards Lake Hyre in the south, there is a preponderance of opinion and strong 
evidence in favour of the existence of such outlets, an opinion which receives strong 
support from the maps published by the Geological Department of Queensland, which 
shew an apparent dip in the water-bearing strata towards the Gulf of Carpentaria in the 
north and towards Lake Myre and the Great Australian Bight in the south. It is esti- 
mated that at present there are about 1650 bores tapping the basin in the three States. 


(i.) The Western Australian Basin. The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter 
Western Australia at its eastern border, and which haye a prevailing dip towards the 
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Great Australian Bight, form an artesian water area. But where boring operations have 
been undertaken the water has been found to be salt or brackish, and there ‘are other 
conditions affecting the supply, such as local variations in the thickness of the beds, their 
relative porosity, and the unevenness of the floor upon which they rest, which so far have 
not been examined with sufficient thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given 
in regard to this basin. “ath 

In the coastal area to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, on the 
other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. 


(iii.) The South Australian- Victorian Basin. In August, 1910, a report was issued 
by the Government Geologist of South Australia on the geology of the country south and 
east of the Murray River, with special reference to subterranean water supply in wells and 
bores along the Pinnaroo and Bordertown railways. The tertiary formation in the dis- 
trict under consideration occupies the western portion of a vast basin or depression, of 
which the greater part extends eastward into Victoria and northward into New South 
Wales. This basin is bounded on the west by the azoic and paleozoic rocks of the 
Mount Lofty and other ranges, extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray 
to the Barrier Ranges, and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New 
South Wales. This tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary for- 
mations, both porous and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the 
Murray River are partly supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin ; 
this is proved by the fact that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flow- 
ing into it from beneath the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar 
springs must exist along the courses of other branches of the River Murray system, where 
they cut through the tertiary formation. 


(iv.) Plutonic or Meteoric Waters. While it has long been held that the Austra- 
lian artesian basin is a typically-formed one, and that its intake beds are as described 
above, a theory has been recently advanced (viz., by Professor Gregory, + formerly of 
Melbourne, but now of Glasgow University), that the water, although called artesian, is 
not impounded rain-water, or meteoric water at all, but is derived from the older rocks, 
i.e., that it is plutonic in character. If this were so, and if the water contained in the 
basin were merely such as occurs in the molten lava from volcanoes or imprisoned in the 
solidified quartz of granites, we should, of course, be rapidly exhausting our supply. He 
founds his main arguments on (a) the amount of friction caused by the flow of water 
through the minute interstices between the sand grains, 7.e., on the loss of its hydrostatic 
head before the bores are reached ; (b) on anomalies in temperature and pressure; (c) on 
the chemical analyses of some of the waters; and (d) on evaporation measurements in 
Central Australia. He suggests the pressure of overlying rock, and gas pressure caused 
by the internal heat of the earth, as causes of the flow from the bores. 

This new theory has recently been replied to at length by the Government Geologist 
of New South Wales.” While this Year Book is hardly the place to enter at length upon 
arguments of a purely scientific nature, it may be said that Mr. Pittman avers that 
“‘many of Professor Gregory’s statements appear to be in opposition to observed facts.” 
In regard to the loss of hydrostatic head, he quotes the opinion of the United States 
Geological Survey in regard to bores in Kentucky, and the experience in connection with 
the Grenelle bore in Paris. So far as temperature is concerned, he shews that it would 
be illogical to contend that, because some Australian bores give higher rates of increase 
than the average results of a number of ascertained bores and tunnels in other parts of 
the world, the water must be plutonic and not meteoric. In regard to pressure, stress is 
laid on the more accurate results obtained with the dumpy level than with the aneroid, 
and it is shewn how accurately the height to which the water would rise has been 


aoe See J. W. Gregory, F.R.S.,D.Sc.: “The Dead Heart of Australia’; London, John Murray, 


2. EH. F. Pittman, 4.R.S.M., Government Geologist of New South Wales: ‘Problems of the 
Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory’s Theory.’ (Clarke 
Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 31st October, 1907). 
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predicted in many localities. Itis also pointed out that the isopotential lines as laid down 
are tentative, as information in regard to many private wells is unreliable. The question 
of the chemical constituents of artesian water is dealt with at length, and it appears that 
instead of decreasmg from east to west, as stated by Professor Gregory, the salinity of 
the water actually increases, and that some of the wells in the eastern district mentioned 
by the latter as being particularly rich in‘saline matter are actually outside the artesian 
basin altogether. ‘ 

In regard to evaporation measurements in Central Australia, Mr. Pittman holds 
that these do not affect the question at issue at all, as the water does not enter the 
porous beds in Central Australia, but on the flanks of the Dividing Range, where the 
rainfall is copious. The theories of the pressure of overlying rock and of gas pressure are 
not accepted by him. 

The strength of the argument seems to be unquestionably in favour of the older 
theory of meteoric water,,as upheld by Mr. Pittman. Professor Gregory has made a 
rejoinder entitled ‘‘The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” which appeared in The 
Geographical Journal for July-August, 1911. 


(v.) Particulars of Artesian and Sub-artesian Bores, 1910. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Commonwealth up 
to the end of the year 1910 :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—PARTICULARS OF ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN 
BORES, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.t/W. Aust. Tas. C'wlth. 
Bores existing mee No. 445 31 1,711} 73 79 ee 2,3391 
Total depth bored ... feet] 724,274 8,873 | 1,762,500 | 69,432 79,600 me 2,644,679 
Daily flow... ,000 gals.} 67,556t be 516,591 8,806 27,938 = 620,891 
Depth at which artesian water 
was struck— 

Maximum Se feet 4,341 436 5,045 4,850 3,011 a 5,045 

Minimum oi feet 46 131 10 130 56 £2) 10 
Temperature of flow— 

Maximum =n Kahr, 139 * 202 208 140 ss 208 

Minimum Aye Far: 70 * 81 82 60 ms 60 


* Not available. + Government bores only. +t See footnotes to table at bottom of page 587. 


2. New South Wales.—Artesian boring in New South Wales dates from 1879, when 
a private bore was put down on the Kallara pastoral holding, between Bourke and Wil- 
cannia. The first Government bore was that at Goonery, on the Bourke-Wanaaring road, 
completed in 1884. At the end of 1910, out of 445 known artesian bores in New South 
Wales, 189 were Government bores: 


The distribution of these bores was as follows :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES ARTESIAN BORES ON 31st DECEMBER, 1910. 


Particulars. State. Private. Total. 

Bores existing ... AS ei No. 189 256 445 
Total depth bored es ts feet 358,632 365,642 724,274 
Daily flow mS Ra gallons} 67,556,515* t t 
Depth at which water was struck— 

Maximum Bo Bo 3 feet : 4,341 3,550 

Minimum ae aati ms 89 46 
Temperature of flow— 

Maximum a gi) >) AME. 139 130 

Minimum oe ete = 70 Tu 


* Excluding the flow from eighteen bores, the particulars of which are not available, 
Not available. 
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Of the wells at the end of 1911, the depth is stated in 487 cases, and it appears that 
only 21 wells were less than 500 feet deep; while 88 ranged from 500 to 1000 feet ; 239 
from 1000 to 2000 feet ; 102 from 2000 to 3000 feet ; 32 over 3000 feet ; and five over 
over 4000 feet. There is a preponderance of wells from 1000 to 2000 feet in depth, but 
neither the shallow wells under 500 feet, nor the very deep wells over 3000 feet are so 
numerous in proportion as in Queensland, Thé two deepest wells in New South Wales 
are those at Boronga, in the County of Stapylton, with a depth of 4341 feet and a daily 
outflow of 1,062,133 gallons; and at Dolgelly, in the Parish of Careunga, in County 
Stapylton, with a depth of 4086 feet, and an outflow of 622,185 gallons per day. The 
largest outflow is stated to be that at the Boobora bore, in the County of Stapylton, 
which yields 1,183,300 gallons a day, and has a depth of 3225 feet. 


The Zetz Spa, much used as a mineral water in New South Wales, comes from 
Ballimore, near Dubbo. ‘ 


It may be said that the cost of artesian wells works out at an average of about 20s. 
per lineal foot ; it depends, of course, upon the depth to which boring operations have 
to be extended, and on the accessibility of the bore to a railway station. The practice is 
to line the bore with three strings of casing, ten, eight and six inches in diameter 
respectively. The ten and eight inch strings are inserted as far as may be considered 
necessary, and the six-inch string generally taken to the bottom of the bore. Recent 
contract prices per lineal foot for a bore complete are as follows :—To 1000 feet, 27s. per 
foot ; 1000 to 1500 feet, 17s. 9d. ; 1500 to 2000 feet, 18s. 3d. ; 2000 to 2500 feet 19s. 3d. ;. 
2500 to 3000 feet, 21s. 8d.; 3000 to 3500 feet, 23s. 9d.; 3500 to 4000 feet, 30s. The 
increased cost per lineal foot for the first 1000 feet is owing to the insertion of the three 
strings of casing. 


3. Victoria.—Victoria lies altogether outside the Great Australian Artesian Basin, and 
as water is obtainable in most parts of the State at shallow depths, there has not been much 
occasion for artesian boring. Asearly as 1884, however, an artesian well was bored at Sale, 
which for a number of years gave a supply of about 100,000 gallons per day until, either 
through corrosion of the casing or by choking up with sarid from below, the flow ceased. 
In 1905 a new bore was therefore put down, which at a depth of 277 feet yielded suffi- 
cient water to fill Lake Guthridge, a local depression. But as the water was impure, and 
contained too much sulphuretted hydrogen, boring operations were continued to 520 feet, 
when the lowering of the casing shut off the supply of water. A further bore was then 
put down at some distance from the first, and this, at a depth of 288 feet, yielded a fresh 
and clear water supply, which at present is stated to be about 145,000 gallons per day. 
Further trouble, however, has been experienced owing to failure of casing and a fresh 
bore is being prepared. 


In the late eighties a number of bores were put down in the North-Western part of 
the State varying from 200 to over 2000 feet in depth, but without any notable success. 
In 1897 a Board reported on boring for artesian water supply in the Mallee country but 
this report was adverse except as regards the extreme northern portion thereof. In 1906 
eight bores were put down on the Overnewton Estate, Maribyrnong, to depths varying 
from 147 to 272 feet ; small supplies of good and medium water for stock purposes were 
obtained, but only one of the wells yielded water fit for domestic purposes. In 1908 
boring was commenced in the Mallee country near the Border east of Pinnaroo in South 
Australia, and a line of bores from the Border to Kow Plains has proved the existence of 
a large sheet of underground water. Altogether forty-two bores have been sunk, thirty- 
eight of which have been successful. Their depths vary from 150 to 475 feet, and the 
water rises to within from 200 to 7 feet of the surface. In one instance the bore flows, 
the water rising to four feet above the surface. The fresh water extends as far east as 
the 142nd meridian and its northern limits are not yet ascertained. Information as te 
the geological formation of this district is given on page 584 preceding. 
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At the end of 1910 the number of existing Government bores in use in Victoria was 
31, from which supplies are obtained by pumping. The total depth bored amounted to 
8873 feet, while the maximum and minimum depths at which water was struck were 436 
and 131 feet respectively. 


4, Queensland.—The publication of the reports issued annually by the Hydraulic 
Engineer of Queensland has been suspended during the last eight years, and these 
reports are only available to 30th June, 1902. At that date the following bores were in 
existence :— 


QUEENSLAND ARTESIAN BORES ON 30th JUNE. 1902 


Sub- In Progress, 


; Artesian cae BP d 
Bapekt lows. | Aiiowar | Supplies. tretriatn | Tote 
Water Supply Depaktenant aan cara 22 was 3 24 49 
Railway Department .. 2 a 2 13 17 
Local governing authorities BA hs 10 oh 15 5 30 
Private owners se dot en 530 9 131 168 838 
Total «| 564 9 151 210 934 


The depth of 850 of these wells is given, and it appears that there were 229 less than 
500 feet deep, 200 from 500 to 1000 feet, 231 from 1000 to 2000 feet, 124 from 2000 to 
3000 feet, and 66 over 3000 feet. The deepest well was one known as Bimerah Run No. 8, 
Whitewood, lying between the Barcoo and Thomson Rivers ; this had a depth of 5045 feet, 
and was stated to yield 70,000 gallons daily. This flow is, of course, a comparatively 
small one, many wells yielding, when uncontrolled, from one to three million gallons a day. 
A well at Cunnamulla is stated to have a daily flow, when uncontrolled, of no less than 
4,500,000 gallons. The waters of many of the wells have been analysed, and some found 
suitable for wool-scouring only, others are suitable for watering stock but not for irrigation, 
owing to the presence of alkali; others again serve for both stock and irrigation, while 
some, such as those containing sulphuretted hydrogen, are not of any use. Water fit for 
stock may generally be said to be “‘ safe’’ for domestic purposes in spite of its slightly 
mineral taste. The wells yielding the mineral water known as ‘‘ Helidon Spa,’’ which is 
much in use in Queensland and New South Wales, are shallow wells from 60 to 200 feet in 
depth. 

The following Baer shews particulars as to Queensland bores at the end of June, 
Poel 


QUEENSLAND ARTESIAN BORES ON 30th JUNE, 1911. 


rs 


Particulars. AAG aera Private. Total, 

Bores existing ... oe Sea No. 268* 1,443, Hy a 
Total depth bored tes see feet 188,140 1,574,360 1,762,500 
Daily flow nae - gallons} 35,562,200 | 481,029,000 | 516,591,200 
Depth at which artesian water was struck— 

Maximum . ae sa feet _ 4,256 5,045 

Minimum ... 135 Ace Br 614 10 
Temperature of flow— 

Maximum ... as wo.) Bahr: 173 202 ay 

Minimum ... Lae een War: 92 81 a 


* 54 flowing, 45 pumped, 151 abandoned or uncertain. 
+ 731 flowing, 284 pumped, 428 abandoned or uncertain. 
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5. South Australia—The information about artesian wells is somewhat meagre. 
Barly in 1908 a list of twenty-five of the principal Government bores was published, of 
which four were under 1000 feet in depth, twelve from 1000 to 2000 feet, two from 2000 to 
3000 feet, and seven over 3000 feet. The deepest flowing well was at Goyder’s Lagoon, 
on the Hergott to Birdsville route, measuring 4580 feet, and yielding 600,000 gallons 
per day. A bore at Patchawarra, 35 miles north of Innamincka, was in September, 
1909, down to 4863 feet, but had not at that depth struck the subterranean water. The 
maximum flows, viz., 1,250,000 gallons and 1,000,000-gallons daily, occurred at Coward 
Springs and Dulkaninna respectively. 

The following table shews particulars as to South Australian bores at the end of 
December, 1910:— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BORES, 1910. 


Particulars. Artesian. Sub-artesian. Total. 

Bores existing See oth at 26 47 73 
Total depth bored ... > feet 47,375 22,057 69,432 
Daily flow aa gals.| 8,806,000 t ans 
Depth at which water was struck— 

Maximum oe ah feet 4,850 2,002 

Minimum ae feet 233 130 
Temperature of flow— 

Maximum hes as °Fahr. 208 + 

Minimum ee see °Fahr. 82 ; + 
Total cost of construction of bores up to 

end of year ace --| £138,042 £66,995 
Expenditure during year on ‘boring oper- 

ations Tee 32 des £11,294 ii 


+ Not available. 


(i.) Bores along Bordertown Railway. The sinking of bores across the Ninety-mile 
Desert between the Murray and the Victorian boundary was commenced in 1886 at 
Coonalpyn ; with the exception, however, of salt water at 55 ft., none was reported to have 
been struck. Ki Ki bore was sunk in 1887 and at 361 ft. a good supply of water fit for 
stock was struck. Tintinarra bore was sunk in 1887 ; it was artesian when first tapped. 
The water was found to be fit for locomotive engines and is still used for that purpose. 
The bore at Emu Flat was also sunk in 1887. 

The following table gives particulars relating to bores along the Bordertown railway. 
Tn all these bores water was found in porous beds of Eocene (Tertiary) age. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF BORES ALONG BORDERTOWN RAILWAY, 


1910. 
ix Le elbal re | Haceniee pees of | Quality; . f 
f rfac fo} "~ Salt ais i , 
Bore. |Sbove Sea-| Water. level from Matterper| ‘diem. Remarks. 
level. Surface. Gallon. 
Ft. Ft. Ft. Gallons. 4 
, Bottomed granite, 
Cooke’s Plains ay( 15 Be Salt wae 918 feet. 
Are ( 73 | ; { 16,800 | Bottomed decom- 
Ki Ki Ss Maa eos 68 | Brackish’ 16800 | posed slates, 450 fr 
ane Rises to| Fresh 
Tintinarra |... 62 251 surface). | (81 grs.) 4,300 ces 
Emu Flat ) 52 ) roan At 60 ft. from sur- 
100 166 28 (98 grs.) 8,500 | face 312,000 gals. 
Keith J 264 338 per diem. 


a 
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(ii.) Bores along and near Pinnaroo Railway Line. The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars of some of the principal bores in the Pinnaroo country. In 1904 the first bore 
was sunk in this district at Cotton; numerous successful bores have since been put down 
by the Public Works Department, and subsequently by the residents of the district. 
Several wells, ranging in depth from 55 ft. to 221 ft., have also been sunk in this district. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF PRINCIPAL BORES NEAR PINNAROO 
RAILWAY LINE, 1910. 


; wp aati of Asean eae : “hee Supety 
= : : 
Bore. Bhove Bod of Water. pe aie Quality. Gallen. Taher 

: Level. Surface. ascertained. 

| : | 

vf Feet. Feet. Feet. Grains. Gallons. 
Sherlock ... 53 270 15 Fresh 196.24 ae 
Geranium ... 240 140 140 43 96.05 14,400 
Cotton gis 300 190 and 800 170 4 81.16 30,000* 
Rariliaa is cat 340 207 and 250 207 4 sea na 
Bews sake 350 227 193 +b tat 10,800 
Clay Pan ... 340 925 203 kA Rare 13,440 
Kow Plains...) 344 140 and 210 167 a 73.79 a 
Fuller ...| 100 ‘| 72 and 340 | 43 ana 29 feeetieh 101 ~ 
Gosden. er 100 327 Q7 Fresh ee 48,000 


* Bottomed on granite at 839 feet. 


The latest Government bore is situated 7$ miles south of Brown’s well, near the 
terminus of the proposed railway from Tailem Bend. The depth of this bore is 220 ft., 
and the water, which is in large supply, rises to within 52 ft. of the surface. The water 
is fresh, containing $0z. salts and other solid matter per gallon. 


F 6. Western Australia.—As already stated, no artesian water has been found east of 
the Darling Ranges, although a large number of shallow bores yield either fresh or salt 
water. 


At the end of the year 1910 the total number of bores west of the Darling Range was 
79, of which 47 were Government bores. The total depth bored is given as 48,349 feet 
in Government and 21,251 feet in private bores. The total cost of construction of State 
bores at the end of the year 1910 was about £93,000, of which amount £13,000 was 
spent in 1910. The total daily flow of the Government bores is stated as 15,532,310 
gallons, and of private bores as 12,406,400 gallons. The maximum and minimum depths 
of State bores were 3011 feet and 56 feet respectively, and the maximum and minimum 
temperatures 140” and 60° Fahrenheit. The maximum outflow, 1,167,000 gallons 
per day, is said to be obtained from a well at Guildford. 


§ 3. Irrigation Plants. 


1. General.—Various causes have combined to keep proposals for irrigation works 
on a large scale before the Parliaments of several of the States for a number of years 
without any very tangible results, except in the case of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. The absence of the example of any country which has constructed 
such works under similar climatic and labour conditions, the very partial success of some 
of the smaller works undertaken in Australia, and the abundant supply of artesian water 
obtained during the last twenty.years in parts of the continent most liable to droughts, 
have all tended to delay the undertaking of large works. 
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2. New South Wales.—(i.) In*igation Trusts. The first action by the Government 
of this State for the establishment of irrigation settlements was taken under Acts 
of Parliament, which authorised the formation of irrigation trusts in the vicinity 
of Wentworth in 1890, Hay in 1892, and Balranald in 1893. The Wentworth 
Trust controlled an area of 10,600 acres, but has been dissolved and its powers assumed 


by Government. A pumping plant has been provided and channels laid out for the ' ¢ 


irrigation of an area of 1500 acres, of which 1000 acres are at the present time under 
successful occupation, largely for the production 6f horticultural crops and a small 
amount of lucerne. The original area under the Hay Trust was 12,847 acres, but in 
1896 this was reduced to 3000 acres. The pumping plant and channels provide for the 
irrigation of 900 acres, which are under occupation, principally in connection with the 
growth of fodder crops for dairying, a small area being under horticultural crops. No 
works for the supply of water have yet been carried out by the Balranald Trust, which 
controls an area of 1000 acres. It is improbable that any irrigation will be provided in 
this area in the near future. 


(ii.) Private Irrigation. Irrigation by private individuals is almost entirely carried 
out by pumping plants licensed under the provisions of the Water Rights Act. The 
largest plants draw their supplies from the River Murray for irrigating areas of from 
600 to 700 acres of lucerne grown for stock feeding purposes. 


(iii.) The Murrumbidgee Northern Irrigation Scheme. This scheme provides for the 
utilisation of a large proportion of the waters flowing from the Murrumbidgee catchment 
area in normal seasons. The works which are necessary to provide for the conservation 
of these waters consist in the first place of a large storage reservoir in which the water is 
to be retained by a weir known as the “Burrinjuck Dam.” This dam is being constructed 
across the channel of the Murrumbidgee River, about three miles below the confluence of 
the Goodradigbee River. The catchment area above this point is 5000 square miles. 


The retaining wall will have a total height of 240 feet from its crest to the deepest 
foundation level; the total length will be 784 feet curved in plan to a radius of 1200 feet ; 
the thickness at the crest will be 18 feet and at the base 170 feet. The maximum 
depth of the water stored will be 224 fect, the total volume being 33,630 million cubic 
feet. The wall itself will contain about 600,000 tons of material, and will require about 
‘50,000 tons of cement for its construction, The work is now partially completed and it is 
estimated that it will be finished in 1913. The object of constructing this weir is to regulate 
the supply of water, so that the large volumes which are afforded by the winter rains 
and the melting snows of the spring may be retained and made available to supplement 
the natural flow of the river in the dry months of the summer, when irrigation water is 
most required. The volumes of water thus made available for irrigation requirements 
will be conveyed in the channel of the Murrumbidgee River for a distance of 200 miles 
from the storage to-a point above the town of Narrandera at Berembed, where # reservoir 
known as the Berembed Weir,is in course of construction with the object of diverting 
supplies by gravitation into the irrigation lands. A main canal, capable of carrying 
1000 cubic feet per second, is being constructed from the Berembed weir for the purpose 
of conveying the waters to the irrigable lands situated along the base of thé hills to the 
west of the town of Narrandera. 


It is proposed that the State Government shall acquire and subdivide for the pur- ~ 
poses of intense culture the whole of these irrigable areas, which consist of about 200,000. 
acres of first-class and 360,000 acres of second-class land. The main canal will be capable 
of carrying to these areas only about one half of the water which will be made available 
for irrigation by the construction of the Burrinjuck dam. No determination has yet 
been arrived at as to whether the additional available volumes will be utilised for irrigat- 
ing further areas of these same lands on the northern side of the river, or whether a 
separate canal will be constructed for the purpose of carrying supplies to lands on the 
southern side. ? 
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It is stated that the conditions as regards water-supply, soil, and climate are such as 
to ensure the success of the scheme, and it is anticipated that when the whole of the 
lands are settled there will be an addition of at least 50,000 people to the population 
within the district. It is expected that, in addition to the horticultural crops which will 
be grown, the supplies of fodder which will be afforded by the irrigation settlement will 
be sufficient to obviate the evil effects of droughts in the surrounding pastoral districts 
and will thus largely increase their stock-carrying capacity and productiveness. 


(iv). Other Irrigation Schemes. ‘The following proposals are under investigation by 
the State Irrigation Department :— 


(a) Lachlan River. The construction of a storage reservoir on this river at a place 
known as Wyangala, below the confluence of the Abercrombie River, for the 
purpose of affording water in the river channel for pastoral purposes and for 
the irrigation of small areas along the river banks by pumping. 


(b) Macquarie River. The construction of a storage reservoir on this river at 
Burrendong below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for the purpose 
of affording water by gravitation for the irrigation of certain lands to the 
west of Narromine. 


(c) Murray Rwer. The construction of a storage reservoir across the Murray 
River at Camberoona, above Albury, in order to supply water by gravitation 
through a canal which will be taken off at Bungowannah, below Albury, for 
the irrigation of high-class lands lying between the Murray and the Billa- 
bong Creek near the town of Berrigan. 


(d) Hunter River. The construction of storage reservoirs on the Upper Hunter 
or Goulburn River with a view to supplying water by pumping from the 
Hunter River to the adjoming lands and supplementing the water supply 
of Newcastle. It is stated that the valley of this river is one of the most 
fertile districts in the State and that it is capable of carrying a dense 
population under the conditions of intense culture by irrigation. 


(e) Darling River. The conversion of Lake Menindie into a large permanent 
storage by means of a diversion weir across the Darling River and of a 
canal through Lake Pamamaroo, the water so stored to be utilised in the 
irrigation of the bed of Lake Cawndilla and of certain lands to the south- 
west. 


(f). Warragamba Rwer.A~ scheme has been prepared for the construction of a 
large storage dam on the Warragamba River, so as to retain a depth of 
995 feet and a volume of 103,000 million gallons of water. This would be 
available for the supply of 80 million gallons daily for the domestic 
services of Sydney, 30 million gallons daily for trade purposes, and 80 
million gallons daily for irrigation purposes in the county of Cumberland. 

It is proposed that the water for domestic purposes should be conveyed 
and delivered at Potts Hill through 48 miles of open concrete channel and 
pipes; that the supplies for trade purposes should be delivered in the vicinity 
of the Great Western Railway, between St. Mary’s and Penrith; and that 
the lands situated along the banks of the Nepean River and in the valley of 
South Creek should be irrigated. 


3. Victoria.—(i.) Classification of Works. The Water Conservation Works in Vic- 
toria naturally divide themselves into those providing mainly a domestic supply, such as 
the Yan Yean works, controlled by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
the Coliban, Broken River, Kerang Lakes, and Mallee Supply Works, which, although 
now administered by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, are properly local 
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government works; other works for domestic supply controlled by Water Works Trusts — 
or Municipal Corporations; and irrigation works proper. With the exception of the last- 
named class particulars as to these works will be found in the section on ‘‘ Local Govern- 
ment” of this book. 


(ii.) Works Controlled by the Commission. With the exception of the First Mildura 
Irrigation and Water Supply Trust, all of the irrigation schemes and the more important 
domestic and stock water-supply works in rural districts are vested in and controlled by 
the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, which was created by the Water Act 
1905, in force since 1st May, 1906... The works under the control of this body, which is 
composed of three members, may be classified as follows :—(a) Irrigation schemes; and 
(6) Domestic and stock schemes included in which are a number for providing town 
supplies, the principal being the Coliban system. The following statement shews the 
capital cost of each class of works under the control of the commission :— 


VICTORIA.—COST OF WORKS VESTED IN, AND UNDER CONTROL OF, STATE 
RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION, 1911. 


Domestic and 


Particulars. ieee ae ig Miscellaneous. Total. 
- Town Supplies. 
Capital cost ol £| 2,889,479 1,989,525 66,547 4,945,551 


(a) Irrigation Schemes. This division comprises the schemes constructed and 
under construction for the supply of water to between twenty to thirty irrigation districts. 
Up to 1906 these schemes were controlled by local Trusts which had obtained the moneys 
for the construction on loans from the State. By the Water Act 1905 all local 
control was abolished and the districts were transferred to the State Rivets and Water 
Supply Commission. Since this date the Government has adopted a vigorous irrigation 
policy and the expenditure on construction during the past four years amounts to 
£1,250,000. The irrigation works draw their supplies mainly from headworks con- 
structed on the Murray, Goulburn, and Loddon rivers. The cost of these works, which 
now stands at £1,087,000, is not debited to the districts benefited, but is borne entirely 
by the State. Within the last two years the State has adopted the policy of purchasing 
large areas of land commanded by these schemes and subdividing them for intensive 
culture. The settlemént of the areas on these lines will mean a large increase in the 
population of the State. 


(b) Domestic and Stock Schemes. The second division takes into account the schemes 
constructed and under construction for the supply of water for domestic and stock 
purposes to very large tracts of country. The principal works of this division are 
situated in the Wimmera and Mallee districts, and cover an area of about 6000 square 
miles: The loan expenditure for 1901-11 within this area amounted to between 
£50,000 and £55,000, while for 1911-12 it is estimated that the expenditure will amount 
to over £60,000. In addition to the Cone districts some large areas are still 
administered by local authorities. 

It should be mentioned that in 1899 the State deemed it advisable to write off the 
sum of £1,073,000 from capital accounts of the local bodies then controlling the works 
in each of the above divisions. 


(ii.) Mildura. The first settlement of Mildura dates from 1884. After being 
managed until 1887 by Chaffey Bros., and then until 1895 by Chaffey Bros. Company 
Limited, it was in that year taken over by the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and has 
since then made great progress. Its population, at the Census of 1911, was 6145. For 
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the year ending 30th June, 1910, the receipts of this Trust aggregated £21,329, and its 
expenditure £16,466. For the same period the area of land under cultivation and the 
record of water acres were 12,189 and 35,475 acres respectively. 

No precise figures are available as to the capital cost of the works at Mildura; 
| probably the sum was not less than £180,000. The amount due to Government is 
| £72,430, exclusive of £15,434 for accumulations of interest. 


(iv.) Lands supplied with water within the State.—The area of country lands within 
the State artificially supplied with water for domestic and ordinary use and for watering 
stock is approximately 17,000 square miles, equal to 10,880,000 acres. The extent of 
land under irrigated culture, for all kinds of crop, is 142,857 acres, an increase of 13,086 
acres over the area irrigated in the previous year. About 11,000 acres have been 
watered under yearly permits granting authority to divert water from streams through- 
out the State. Further progress has been made during the year in bringing all such 
diversions under the control of the Commission, 469 permits authorizing diversions: for 
irrigation, domestic and stock, and power purposes being now in force. 


4. Queensland.—The main irrigation works in Queensland are as follow :—(a) those 
at Ayr, which utilise the waters of the Burdekin River, and shallow wells on its banks; 
(6) those at Bingera, near Bundaberg, which utilise water pumped from the Burnett 
River just above the point of meeting of the salt and fresh waters, and (c) those at 
Fairymead, which utilise water pumped from a number of shallow spear wells sunk on 
the alluvial flats on the north side of the Burnett River and about six miles from 
Bundaberg. Apart from the persons benefiting from the two schemes mentioned, there 
were said to be not more than 368 irrigators in 1909, chiefly farmers and graziers, in 
the State. 


5. South Australia.—(i.) The Renmark Irrigation Trust. The Renmark Irrigation 
Trust was established on similar lines to Mildura, but on a considerably smaller scale. 
At present the extent of the land assessed for the purpose of the trust is approximately 
5200 acres, and maintains a population of about 2000. The value of Renmark 
products averages about £100,000 per annum. It is claimed that without irrigation the 
land would barely feed 500 sheep. 


(ii.) Other Waterworks. The Bundaleer reservoir consists of a large earth and clay 
embankment which impounds water in a natural basin away from the main water- 
courses. Its capacity is stated at 1,319,000 gallons. 

The Barossa waterworks have a reservoir wall of concrete seventy-five feet in height. 
The reservoir has a holding capacity of 993,340,000 gallons. 

A reservoir, the first in the northern part of the State, was completed at the end of 
1909 on Pekina Créek, above Orroroo. 

The largest of the South Australian undertakings is the Beetaloo waterworks, which 
supply the towns of Port Pirie, Moonta, Wallaroo, Kadina, and fifteen others, besides 
one million acres of country lands. ‘The cast-iron reticulation pipes in connection with 
Beetaloo are 637 miles in length, and the capital cost of the works was £989,950. 

None of the South Australian works, Renmark excepted, are, however, irrigation 
works properly so called, although they are to some extent used for irrigation purposes. 


(iii.) Area under Irrigation. The area under irrigation in South Australia, includ- 
ing reclaimed lands along the Murray, amounted to only 20,000 acres at the beginning 
of 1911. The Government, however, proposes to push on with the irrigation schemes. 
along the Murray as fast as possible. The Cobdogla station, held under grazing permits, 
will be the next area taken in hand, and notice for the resumption of 118 square miles 
has been given to the present occupiers. The area comprises practically the whole of 
the original Lake Bonney irrigation scheme, and is contiguous to the Berri irrigation 
area, which contains a further 19,000 acres of the Cobdogla run. It is proposed to start. 
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the reticulation with channels for an area of 5000 acres, between the Cobdogla home- 
stead and Lake Barmera (formerly Lake Bonney), which lends itself to economical 
irrigation. A large central pumping station will be erected at the south end of the lake, 
and will command the whole of the irrigation area, including the 5000 acres, the 
maximum lift being about 90 feet. 


6. Conflicting Interests.—The relative rights of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia to the waters of the Murray River are undetermined. 
Territorially the south bank of the Murray was the boundary between the two former 
States, 2.e., the region of the river itself, up to the point where it enters South Aus- 
tralia, was wholly within New South Wales. 


At the Federal conventions which preceded the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the South Australian representatives expressed their fear lest too much irrigation on the 
Murray and Darling might impair the nayigability of the latter river, and the result was 
the insertion of a provision in the Commonwealth Constitution which reads as follows :— 


““ Section 100.—The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or 
commerce, abridge the right of a State or the residents therein to the reasonable use of 
the waters of rivers for conservation and irrigation.”’ 


Under this section negotiations have for several years been in progress between the 
three interested States. In January, 1911, a conference took place in Melbourne between 
the Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria,and South Australia on the Murray Waters 
question. One of the primary objects of this conference was to discuss the provision in 
the Murray Works Act, passed by the South Australian Government in 1910, authorising 
the carrying out of certain works at Lake Victoria in New South Wales subject to an 
agreement being made for the acquisition by South Australia of the lake together with 
the two watercourses, known as Rufus River and Frenchman’s Creek, connecting the 
River Murray with the lake. The Premier of South Australia claimed the right to have 
enough water sent down the river to maintain nayigation, and also asserted a right to 
the waters flowing down the Goulburn in Victoria, and the Murrumbidgee in New South 
Wales, into the Murray, as well as to the waters of the Murray itself, not only for 
navigation, but also for the irrigation purposes contemplated by the Government of 
South Australia. In support of the navigation proposal it was stated that South Aus- 
tralia had in view a scheme for cutting a canal from the Murray to Victoria Harbour, 
with harbour improvements, etc., which altogether would cost a million sterling. 
Briefly stated, the results of the conference were that South Australia was to be allowed 
to carry out storage works at Lake Victoria, New South Wales, and lock her own portion 
of the Murray at her, own expense, but New South Wales and Victoria would not 
recognise the claims of navigation in any way, and would not bind themselves to deliver 
any quantity of water at the point of intake into South Australia. No rights to navi- 
gation were conceded by New South Wales and Victoria, and the upper portions of the 
river were left free for irrigation. The storage works which the South Australian 
Government proposes to construct at Lake Victoria will cost about £162,000, and the 
total scheme, which will include the construction of at least five locks, will cost between 
£600,000 and £700,000. It is estimated that as the result of the storage works 
22,,000,000,000 cubic feet of water can be impounded in Lake Victoria. It is stated that 
there will be no difficulty in filling the lake in the winter months. 
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SECTION XV. 


COMMERCE. 


$ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The development of the commerce of Australia might be considered 
from seyeral standpoints—for example, the historical, the legal, or the purely financial— 
all of which are important. 


The importance of the subject demands a reference to the constitutional power of the 
Commonwealth in respect to commerce and to the various Acts which have been passed in 
the exercise of that power, since these profoundly affect its trade and commerce. 


In setting out the statistics of commerce regard will be had to the significant features 
of its development, both from the historical and financial point of view. 


2. Constitutional Powers of Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—Under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act power to make laws with respect to 
“trade and commerce with other countries and among the States” is vested in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. ([Chap. I., Part V., sec. 51 (i.) vide p. 22 of this 


‘volume. ] 


The Constitution Act further provides in relation to trade that :— 


“On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties of 
customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth.” [Section 86.] 


“Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth.” [Section 88. ] 


“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament to 
impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or export 
of goods, shall become exclusive. 


“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States im- 
posing duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of 
goods, shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty law- 
fully made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise.” [Section 90.] 


“Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or bounty 
on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent of both 
Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid to or 
bounty on the production or export of goods.” [Section 91.] 
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“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be. 
absolutely free.” [Section 92, 1st paragraph]. 


“The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State.” [Section 
98.] 


“The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof-over another State or any part 
thereof.” [Section 99.] 


- “The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State dr of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation.” [Section 100.] 


“There shall be an Interstate Commission, with such powers of adjudication and 
administration as the Parliament deems necessary, for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder.” [Section 101.] 


“The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as to. 
railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable or unjust 
to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any State 
in connection with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no preference 
or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be undue and 
unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Interstate Commission.” 
[Section 102. ] 


“The members of the Interstate Commission— 


(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council ; 


(ii.) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the. 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity ; 


(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such - 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.” 
{Section 103. | 


“Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if such rate is deemed by the Interstate- 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the- 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States.” [Section 104.] 


Provisions of a temporary nature and which have now ceased to operate were also, 
made as follows :— * 


“But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the. 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation.” [Section 92.] 
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“ Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first} five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the Com- 
monwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 


“But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. " 


“Tf at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth.” [Section 95.] 


§ 2. Commonwealth Commercial Legislation. 


1. Customs Act 1901 (No. 6 of 1901).—‘‘An Act relating to the Customs,” assented 
to on the 8rd October, 1901, came into operation by proclamation on the 4th October, 
1901. ‘This provided for the establishment of the necessary administrative machinery 
for all matters pertaining to the customs, and prescribed, wmter alia, the manner in which 
customs duties shall be computed and paid. It does not, however, determine the rates 
thereof. 


During the interval between the inception of the Commonwealth, viz., on 1st 
January, 1901, and the coming into operation of the Customs Act 1901, the Customs 
Acts of the several States were administered by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth, under section 86 of the Constitution. 


2. Customs Tariff Act 1902 (No. 14 of 1902).—The first Commonwealth Customs 
Tariff imposing uniform rates of customs duty in all the States was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on the 8th October, 1901. ‘‘ An Act relating to Duties of 
Customs,” assented to onthe 16th September, 1902, made provision that uniform duties 
of customs specified in the tariff schedule should be imposed from the 8th October, 1901, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, reckoned according to the standard time in force in the 
State of Victoria. From this time onwards trade between the States became free, with, 
however, the exception, under section 95 of the Constitution Act, of the right of Western 
Australia to levy duty on the goods from other States. [Repealed by the Customs 
Tariff Act 1908 (No. 7 of 1908.)] 


8. Sea Carriage of Goods Act (No. 14 of 1904).—‘‘An Act relating to the Sea Carriage 
of Goods,” assented to on the 15th December, 1904, to commence on the Ist January, 
1905, provides that—‘‘ Where any bill of lading or document contains any clause, 
covenant or agreement whereby (a) the owner, charterer, master, or agent of any ship or 
the ship itself, is relieved from the liability for loss or damage to goods arising from the 
harmful or improper condition of the ship’s hold, or any other part of the ship in which 
goods are carried, or arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, 
stowage, custody, care, or delivery of goods received by them or any of them to be carried 
in or by the ship; or (6) any obligations of the owner or charterer of any ship to exercise 
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due diligence and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and keep the 
ship seaworthy, and to make and keep the ship’s hold, refrigerating and cool chambers, 
and all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage and preservation, are in any wise lessened, weakened, or avoided; or (c) the 
obligations of the master, officers, agents, or servants of any ship to carefully handle and 
stow goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver them, are in any wise lessened, 
weakened, or avoided; that clause, covenant, or agreement shall be illegal, null and 
void, and of no effect. : 


‘* Tn every bill of lading with respect to goods a warranty shall be implied that the 
ship shall be, at the beginning of the voyage, seaworthy in all respects and properly 
manned, equipped, and supplied. 


‘*Tn every-bill of lading with respect to goods, unless the contrary intention appears, 
a clause shall be implied whereby, if the ship is at the beginning of the voyage seaworthy 
in all respects and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, neither the ship nor her 
owner, master, agent, or charterer shall be responsible for damage to or loss of the goods 
resulting from (a) faults or errors in navigation; or (0) perils of the sea or navigable 
waters; or (c) acts of God or the King’s enemies; or (d) the inherent defect, quality, or 
vice of the goods; or (e) the insufficiency of package of the goods; or (f) the seizure of 
the goods under legal process ; or (g) any act of omission of the shipper or owner of the 
goods, his agent, or representative ; or (i) saving or attempting to save life or property at 
sea; or (2) any deviation in saving or attempting to save life or property at sea.’’ 


4. Secret Commission Act 1905 (No. 10 of 1905).—’* An Act relating to Secret 
Commissions, Rebates, and Profits,’’ assented to on the 16th November, 1905, provides 
that—‘* Any person who, without the full knowledge and consent of the principals 
directly or indirectly, (a) being an agent of the principal, accepts or obtains, or agrees or 
offers to accept or obtain, for any person, for himself, or for any person other than the 
principal; or (b) gives or agrees to give or offers to the agent of a principal, or to any 
person at the request of an agent of the principal, any gift or consideration’as an induce- 
ment or reward for any act done or to be done, or any forbearance observed or to be 
observed, or any favour or disfavour shewn or to be shewn in relation to the principal’s 
affairs or business or on the principal’s behalf, or for obtaining or having obtained, or . 
aiding or haying aided to obtain for any person an agency or contract for or with the 
principal, shall be guilty of an indictable offence. 


‘* Any person who (a) gives to an agent; or (b) being an agent receives or uses, with 
intent to deceive the’principal, any receipt, account, or document in respect of which the 
principal is interested ‘or in relation to a dealing, transaction, or matter in which the 
principal is interested, the receipt, account, or document being false, erroneous, or defec- 
tive in any material particular, or likely in any way to mislead the principal, shall be 
guilty of an indictable offence. 


“Any agent who, without the full knowledge and consent of the principal, buys 
from or sells to himself, or any firm of which he is a partner, or any company of which 
he is a director, manager, officer, or employee, or in which he or any person for him or on 
his behalf is a shareholder, any goods for or on behalf of his principal, shall be guilty of 
an indictable offence. 


| Whoever aids, abets, counsels, or procures, or is in any way directly or indirectly 
knowingly concerned in or privy to (a) the commission of any offence against this Act ; 
or (6) the commission outside Australia of any act, in relation to the affairs or business 
or on behalf of a principal residing in Australia, which, if committed mm Australia, would 
be an offence against this Act, shall be deemed to haye committed the offence and be 
punishable accordingly. 


“his Act applies to trade and commerce with other countries and among the 
States, and to agencies of and contracts with the Commonwealth or any department 0 
officer thereof. : ‘ 
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5. Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 (No. 16 of 1905).—‘‘An Act relating 
to Commerce with other Countries,” assented to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought 
into operation by proclamation on the 8th June, 1906, gives power to compel the placing 
of a proper description on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, 
being imports or exports of the Commonwealth. In this Act, unless the contrary inten- 
tion appears, “trade description” in relation to any goods, means any description, state- 
ment, indication, or suggestion, direct or indirect, ‘‘(a) as to the nature, number, 
quantity, quality, purity, class, grade, measure, gauge, size, or weight of the goods; or 
(b) as to the country or place in or at which the goods were made or produced; or (c) as 
to the manufacturer or producer of the goods or the person by whom they were selected, 
packed, or in any way prepared for the market; or (d) as to the mode of manufacturing, 
producing, selecting, packing, or otherwise preparing the goods; or (e) as to the material 
or ingredients of which the goods are composed, or from what they are derived; or (f) 
as to the goods being the subject of an existing patent privilege, or copyright, and 
includes a customs entry relating to goods; and any mark which, according to the 
custom of the trade or common repute, is commonly taken to be an indication of any of 
above matters, shall be deemed to be a trade description within the meaning of this Act. 


“*False trade description’ means a trade description which, by reason of anything 
contained therein or omitted therefrom, is false or likely to mislead in a material respect 
as regards the goods to which it is applied, and includes every alteration of a trade 
description, whether by way of addition, effacement, or otherwise, which makes the 
description false or likely to mislead in a material respect.” 


The operation of the Act is restricted to the following classes of goods:—(a) Articles 
used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation of articles used 
for food or drink by man; or (b) medicines or medicinal preparations for internal or 
external use; or (c) manures; or (d) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the materials 
from which such apparel is manufactured; or (e) jewellery; or (f) seeds and plants. 


6. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906 (No. 9 of 1906).—‘‘An Act for the 
Preservation of Australian Industries and for the Repression of Destructive Monopolies,” 
assented to 24th September, 1906, provides that any person or any corporation making 
or engaging or continuing in any combination ‘with intent to restrain trade or commerce 
to the detriment of the public or with intent to destroy or injure by means of unfair 
competition any Australian industry the preservation of which is advantageous to the 
Commonwealth, having due regard to the interests of the producers, workers, or con- 
sumers,” or any person or corporation monopolising or attempting or conspiring to 
monopolise any part of the trade of the Commonwealth with intent to control, to the 
detriment of the public, the supply or price of any service, merchandise, or commodity, 
is guilty of an offence. Amended, see Acts No. 5 of 1908 and No. 26 of 1909-1910.) 


“7, Customs Tariff 1906 (No. 14 of 1906).—‘‘An Act relating to Duties of Customs” 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1902 in relation to the duties on harvesters and agricultural 
implements and machinery and prescribes the prices to be the maximum prices of Aus- 
tralian harvesters and drills delivered to the purchaser at the railway station or port 
nearest to the factory where they aremade. [Repealed by Customs Tariff Act 1908 (No. 
7 of 1908.) ] 


8. Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1905 (No. 17 of 1906).—“An Act 
relating to Preferential Duties of Customs on certain goods the produce or manufacture 
of the British Colonies or Protectorates in South Africa which are included within the 
South African Customs Union,” assented to 12th October, 1906, to operate from Ist 
October, 1906, provides for special preferential rates of duty on certain goods imported 
from and being the produce of any of the Colonies or Protectorates included within the 
South African Customs Union. 
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9. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907 (No.5 of 1908),.—‘‘An Act to amend 
the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907,’’ assented to 14th April, 1908, provides 
additional machinery for procuring evidence of offences against the principal Act. 


10. Customs Tariff 1908 (No.7 of 1908).—‘‘ An Act relating to Duties of Customs,’’ 
assented to 3rd June, 1908, repeals Section 5 of the Customs Tariff 1902 (No. 14 of 1902) 
and the schedule of that Act and the whole of the Customs Tariff 1906 (No. 14 of 1906) 
as from 8th August, 1907, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, reckoned according to the 
standard time in the State of Victoria,+ and imposes new rates of Customs Duties from 
that time. This Act provides preference rates of Customs duties on certain ‘‘ goods the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom which are shipped in the United 
Kingdom to Australia and not transhipped, or if transhipped then only if it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the Collector (of Customs) that the goods bave not, since ney were 
shipped in the United Kingdom, been subjected to any process of manufacture.’ 


11. Customs Tariff Amendment Act 1908 (No, 13 of 1908),—‘‘ An Act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1908,’’ assented to 10th June, 1908, provides that where the rate of duty to 
be paid on goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom is not set out in 
the Customs Tariff 1908, and where such goods are not expressly declared to be free, the 
‘* General Tariff’ rates shall apply. This Act also provides that no higher duty shall be 
payable under the South African Preference Act 1906, than the duty under the General 
Tariff of the Customs Tariff 1908, and that no duty shall be payable under that Act on 
any goods which are free of or exempt from duty under the General Tariff of the Customs 
Tariff 1908. The purpose of this Act is merely to remove poseibis doubt as to the 
intention of the original Acts. 


12. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1909 (No. 26 of 1909).—‘‘ An Act to 
amend the Australian Industries Preservation Acts 1906-1907 ” formally repeals Sections 
5 and 8 of the parent Act, which were declared by the High Court to be wltra vires; 
also provides that, in relation to trade and commerce with other countries or among the 
States, the payment of rebates, or the refusal to sell, ‘‘either absolutely or except upon 
disadvantageous conditions,’’ with the purpose of promoting exclusive dealing, shall be 
an offence. 


13. Customs (Interstate Accounts) Act 1910 (No. 9 of 1910).—Repeals Sections 272 
and 273 of the Customs Act 1901. These sections relate to the passing of dutiable goods 
from one State to another State of the Commonwealth and their repeal was consequent 
on the termination of the book-keeping system of accounts, between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Governments of the States, in favour of a system of payments based 
on population. ) 


14. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1910 (No. 29 of 1910).—An Act toamend 
the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1909. This Act removes from the 
principal Act the obligation to prove intent to restrain trade and detriment to the public. 


15. Customs Act 1910 (No. 36 of 1910).—An Act to amend the Customs Act 1901 
gives the Customs control of all goods for export, the exportation of which is subject to 
compliance with any condition or restriction under any Act or regulation, extends the 
machinery provisions for the prevention of the importation or exportation of goods which 
are prohibited imports or exports respectively, amends the provisions for the payment of 
duty under protest, gives the Governor-General power to prescribe the nature, size, and 
material of the coverings for packages, and the maximum or minimum weight or 
quantity to be contained in any one package of goods imported or exported, or trans- 
ported coastwise from one State to another ; the condition of preparation or manufacture 
for export of any articles used for, or in the manufacture of, food or drink by man; the 


conditions as to purity, soundness, and freedom from disease to be conformed to by the 
goods for export. 


, “ Standard time ’’ is identical in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queeniane and 
Teeuania. 
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16. Customs Tariff 1910 (No. 39 of 1910).—An act relating to duties of Customs, 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1908 by more explicit definition of certain tariff items, and 
by alteration of some rates of duty. 


17. Customs Tariff 1911 (No. 19 of 1911).—An Act relating to duties of Customs 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1908-10 by alteration of some rates of duty. 


§ 3. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
the Commonwealth represents the amount on which duty is payable or would be payable 
if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken to be 16 per cent. in 
advance of the fair market value in the principal markets of the country whence the 
goods were exported, the increase being intended to represent roughly the cost plus insur- 
ance, freight, and other charges to the place of landing. 


2. Value of Exports.—The recorded value of goods exported is taken to represent the 
value in the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial accep- 
tation of the term. 


3. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States from 
foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is, necessarily, 
the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison with later 
years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports were not 
on uniform lines admitting of the preparation of a record for Australia as a whole. On 
the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, the methods of recording values were made 
uniform throughout the States, but it was not until September, 1903, that a fundamental 
defect in the system of recording transhipped goods was remedied. Up to this date 
goods arriving in any Australian port for transhipment to a port in another Australian 
State were recorded at the latter port only, where they were ordinarily recorded as from 
the transhipping State, and not as an import from the oversea country. 

In recording exports an analogous defect also existed in most of the States, since 
goods despatched from one Australian State for transhipment in another State to an over- 
sea country were simply recorded in the former as an export to the transhipping State ; 
thus no proper record of the export oversea was made. Owing to this defect the oversea 
trade prior to September, 1903, is understated by an amount which it is impossible to 
accurately estimate, since it varies with the development of the shipping facilities of the 
States concerned. To discover the direction of the transhipping trade is not possible. 
The figures presented in the tables hereinafter are therefore the values as recorded, and 
must be taken as subject to the defects explained. 


4, Vessels (Ships) Imported and Exported.—The imports or exports of vessels were 
not recorded prior to the year 1905. The value of vessels imported during the years 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 was, respectively, £265,957, £366,300, £680,700, £700,050, 
£757,100 and £711,850, while the exports for the same years were respectively £79,975, 
£51,365, £90,201, £82,355, £38,600, and £72,000. 


5. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
ships as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From 1906 ships’ stores have 
been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. The value of 
ships’ stores during 1906 amounted to £875,966 (of which bunker coal represented 
£575,471, or 65.7 per cent.), during 1907 to £998,897 (bunker coal representing £663,724, 
or 66.45 per cent.), during 1908 to £1,196,106 (bunker coal £867,707, or 72.55 
per cent.), during 1909 to £1,071,677 (bunker coal £781,113, or 72.90 per cent.), and 
during 1910 to £1,080,133 (bunker coal £740,567, or 68.57 per cent.). 
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§ 4. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Common- 
wealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records are available. In 
consequence of the defects of record, referred to in the preceding section, the results can 
be only approximate to the actual figures. The very marked rise and sudden fall in 
the value of imports during the period 1837 to 1842 were contemporaneous with heavy 
land speculation and a subsequent severe financial crisis. The great increase of trade 
in the early fifties is due to the discovery of gold. In the State of Victoria the value of 
imports from oversea countries increased from £500,000 in 1851 to nearly £11,000,000 
in 1853, and to £13,000,000 in 1854; while in New South Wales similar imports rose 
from £1,390,000 in 1851 to £5,500,000 in 1854, when the total imports into the Common- 
wealth reached the sum of £34 13s. 10d. per head, and the total trade £56 3s. 10d. per 
head of the population. The rapid influx of persons anxious to share the good fortunes 
of these times, however, soon reduced the value of the trade per head, till, in 1858, it had 
declined to £31 19s. 6d. per head. The period 1867-1872 shews a marked reduction in 
the value of trade per head. For some years prior to this period New South Wales had 
experienced a succession of indifferent seasons, and Victoria was suffering from a con- 
gested labour market consequent on the decline of alluvial gold-mining in that State. 
This congestion of the labour market during the years 1862 to 1866 gave rise to the 
agitation for a protective tariff to provide: employment in manufactures, and in April, 
1866, the Tariff Act, which expressed the protective policy since adhered to in Victoria, 
was assented to. 


OVERSEA TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 to 1911. 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant.’ si cree 

Yeny. Exports 
Imports. | Exports.| Total. Imports. Exports. Total. Tee 

£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. £ s. d. # s. d. ss. a yowees 
1826 435 131 566 8 3 10 ied Pe 1013 2 80.1 
1827 478 98 576 8 13 10 Pio "8 LOT O86: 20.5 
1828 735 122 | 857 12 17 0 Dee aS) 1419 8 16.6 
1829 846 218 | 1,064 14 2.0 3 12...8 17 14 8 25.8 
1830 697 194 891 LOMA 6, 218 11 13.10 5 27.8 
1831 753 412 L651 10.N6- 38 513 0 Oe NOHeS, 54.7 
1832 956 495 1,451 1119 4 oBcayaptla | Shs Milita yeh i) 51.8 
1833 1,036 500 Lroso ind Ty 78 ayes lel LOM TT 48.3 
1834 1,873 756 2,129 13 9 10 (heres ees) 2018 4 55.1 
1835 1,600 903 2,503 | 1412 6 Seo ul! 22.17 7 56.4 © 
1836 1,659 985 2,644) 1318 4 Sioned: PES Hany 59.4 
1837 1,510 967 2,477 11 12 10 Teo aed: LON dy alets 64.0 
1838 2,055 1,054 35109) 145 Toad Tees ivat 2114 7 51.3 
1839 2,578 1,044 3,622; 16 0 8 Geo al 22 10 7 40.5 
1840°| 3,615 1,513 5,128} 20 1 6 S67. Plover) writ 41.9 
1841 3,145 1,335 4,480} 15 6 0 610 0 2116 O 42.4 
1842 1,742 1,264 3,006 TOU (9) Ske oad 13 0 6 72.6 
1843 1,926 1,281 3,207 716 7 eee achat Ola) 66.5 
1844 1,201 1,291 2,492 413 4 5 0 4 9,13) 8 107.5 
1845 1,518 1,721 3,239 Pod MEL) 16-68 AILS" B 113.4 
1846 1,995 1,794 3,789 61/195 75) (6) 5) 5.3) 13. 4 10 89.9 
1847 2,441 2,200 4,641 8 2 3  WOgd ntapay Rede 0) 900% 
1848 2,000 2,278 4,278 6 4 10 Mem 0) SUS) ip, 0) 113.9 
1849 2,451 2,359 4,810 6 18 11 (oy Es a) 13 12 8 96.2 
1850 3,009 2,688 5,697 714 8 (aya kieie all 1412 9 89.3 
1851 2,962 2,708 5,670 MOR 7 6) 827 139) 2 91.4 


1. Reckoned on mean population of the year, 
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OVERSEA TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 TO 1911.—Continued. 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant.1 St aie 

Year. Exports 
Imports.| Exports.| Total. Imports. Exports. Total. poral. 

£1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. eRe, Oe pT ns EO Bis % 
1852 4,798 | 10,896 | 15,694 105) 19 PDs eh aes) 33. 050 227.0 
1853 14,990 | 14,403 | 29,398 26 17 11 25°16 10 52 14° 9 96.1 
1854 92,478 | 18,928 | 36,406 34 13 10 21 10 O 56)"'3: 10 62.0 
1855 14,428 | 15,134 | 29,562 2S)" sty a LE 20: 6 11 39 14 10 105.0 
1856 16,631 | 16,234 | 32,865 1918 4 TO vi Se 39. SON al 97.6 
1857 18,872 | 16,127 | 34,999 20)..9. 0 ng (Sano 37.18 |.5 85.5 
1858 17,668 | 14,625 | 32,2938 OL 14.9% SOG 82.8 
1859 20,376 | 17,027 | 37,403 1S 19) 6: HN as Wana E 34 16 7 83.6 
1860 20,536 | 16,081 | 36,617 aS ities ou) 2 aN oad Bk 32 13 '4 78.3 
1861 17,651 | 17,413 | 35,064 P5542 ss om Ee wa 30°°6 3 98.7 
1862 20,599 | 18,065 | 38,664 a oa fon oe 15 465 Fy ea 0) 87.7 
18638 21,248 | 19,3836 | 40,584 sepa TG Mh EBT 32) 18, 2 91.0 
1864 20,5038 | 18,977 39,480 a Sn ly Ge: § 14138 6 30 10 10 92.6 
1865 20,660 | 19,706 | 40,366 15 4 4 14.10. 4 29 14 8 95.4 
1866 91,811 | 18,972 | 40,283 | 15 0 10 1 Pia a ted 0) 23878) 8 89.0 
1867 15,964 | 18,384 | 34,348 LOSLS ad LOVE ED 937"9)-°3 115.2 
1868 18,486 21,650 | 40,086 12 311 14 6 6 2610 5 117.4 
1869 19,910 | 20,066 | 39,976 1214 4 1216 4 2510). 8 103.8 
1870 17,833 | 18,012 | 35,845 Dy Oe LS BN RR Soe. 101.0 
1871 17,017 | 21,725 | 38,742 UO eg aynes’ 12 19 6 BS 2) 9 aac 
1872 18,833 | 22,518 | 41,351 LOLS" "9 Lis ioy cl ora 24 0 4 119.6 
1873 94,567 | 26,370 | 50,937 13°17 (10 14°18 2 28216" -+0 107.4 
1874 94,554 | 25,646 | 50,200 Lin 9.08 1401208 Dy Ds 1B 104.5 
1875 94,939 | 24,978 | 49,917 13 .6),72 13,4 16) 7, 26712 9 100.1 
1876 93,963 | 23,540 | 47,503 AOS Wary 12 4 2 DATED ye9 98.2 
1877 25,797 | 23,107 | 48,904 12°18 8 a1 Ka Us} 9410 4 89.6 
1878 96,181 | 23,773 | 49,954 12 14 0 et 1028, 94 4 8 90.8 
1879 24,233 | 21,184 | 45,417 WhO 919, 2 QA ee O 87.4 
1880 22,939 | 27,255 | 50,194 10°80 LOE Sy ck 22 16 11 118.8 
1881 29,067 | 27,528 | 56,595 | 1216 2 b De) D8 24 18 10 94.7 
1882 86,103 | 27,313 | 63,416 alee MH Or . 9) 27 0 4 75.6 
1883 85,454 | 30,058 | 65,512 L419), 9 TID aa tate 26 15, 5 84.8 
1884 36,988 | 28,708 | 65,696 eNO. 6 yas 25 14 2 77.6 
1885 36,862 | 26,667 | 63,529 | te tS POR NS, 93 19 5 72.8 
1886 84,179 | 21,700 | 55,879 BORO M4 718.4 QO TTS 63.5 
1887 29,572 | 23,421 | 52,993 10 8 8 Se5I43 18 13 11 79.2 
1888 36,881 | 28,900 | 65,781 PU OF 2 OR Sa | 78.4 
1889 SDT Mi 2;002) | OF 290, |.922) 8. 48 OBS ONE QD: Ay SB 78.6 
1890 35,168 | 29,891-|-64,489-, 11 6 4 Oe Ou ke PAO MN Waimea e 83.4 
1891 87,711 | 36,043 | 73,754 Py 163.0 DY eros. 0 PS tS 95.6 
1892 30,107 | 33,370 | 63,477 | 94 10) ALO a Se LO ake mre pr KG) 110.8 
1893 93,765 | 38,225 | 56,990 COUR 919. 4 nage GE 139.8 
1894 91,897 | 32,1381 | 54,028 69 70 Oe Ona: 1518 4 146.7 
1895 93,195 | 33,644 | 56,839 614 1 9 14° 6 LO Sy ey 145.0 
1896 29,658 | 32,964 62,622 8 8 5 Qh M52 A DSS ST | stabil 
1897 81,958 | 37,783 | 69,741 818 38 1010 9 19; 09)20% ho V8 22: 
1898 81,481 | 40,165 | 71,646 8 12 11 TO) aay, 19) 13...6 127.6 
1899 84,330 | 48,599 | 82,929 9).6; 0 PS yee no) BONS Oe | 141.6 
1900 41,388 | 45,957 | 87,345 alg, apse} On eo) PASH pMTE cH NO) 111.0 
1901 49,434 | 49,696 | 92,130 Sissel TS Pa ea Re Teas nal Satu Gap ne 0 
1902 40,676 | 48,915 | 84,591 10 11 4 LAB 23 i ln 9 aay 108.0 
1903 87,811 | 48,250 | 86,061 914 3 Les Ralo DIS ON NA 127.6 
1904 87,021 | 57,486 | 94,507 | Daa Ors alte Ar SLL Gad I QBz219. 24. 155.3 
1905 38,347 | 56,841 | 95,188 eile) 14 4°1 930 15. 10 148.2 
1906 44,745 | 69,7388 | 114,483 11 O 4 i AWA eM) te ankeoiae (8) 155.9 
1907 51,809 | 72,824 124,633 TSU} 17 13 2, 380° 495} 14036 
1908 49,799 | 64,811 |114,110 LTRS 15 6%-8 Oe a> PU REL Oa 
1909 51,172 | 65,319 | 116,491 Fee £1) VlIQoay 5) Lei Bias iden Wee meres Oped ee 
1910 } 60,014 | 74,491 | 134,505 13 14 8 fie O10 30) 25),16 | 124.1 
19112! 66,973 | 79,483 | 146,456 1418 4 ny aa a Wl Ot a lie want Mabey 
1, Reckoned on mean population of the year. 2 


. Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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The graphs illustrating the movement of the oversea trade of Australia (see pages 


643 and 644) shew that periods of depressed trade have been recurrent at more or less 
regular intervals of from seven to nine years, and measured by population, each succeed- 
ing depression since 1855 has carried the trade per head lower than the preceding one, 
until the lowest point was reached in 1894. 

The year 1892 marked the beginning of a period of acute financial stress, cul- 
minating in the commercial crisis of 1893. The collapse of these years, by no means 
confined to Australia, but affecting in varying degree many countries, is plainly reflected 
in the records of the trade of that period, for the trade of 1894 had fallen to £54,028,227, 
a decline of no less than 26.75 per cent. in three years. In 1895 there was a slight 
recovery, and a continuous upward movement until 1901, when the trade reached 
£92,130,183, or £24 6s. 1d. per head. A decline, due to drought, in the exports of 
agricultural, pastoral, and dairy produce, reduced the trade of 1902 to £84,591,037, but 
although in the next year there was a further shrinkage in the exports of agricultural 
produce, the increase in the value of the exports of metals, specie, butter, and wool was 
so large as to effect an increase in the total trade. From 1902 the increase in the value 
of trade continued, till in 1907 it reached the amount of £124,633,280, equal to £30 
4s. 5d. per inhabitant. 

The imports during 1907 were, doubtless, to some extent inflated by the importation 


of goods in anticipation of the tariff revision of that year. The trade of 1908 shews a ~ 


decline of £10,523,000 as compared with 1907, of which £8,513,000 was in the value of 
exports, notwithstanding an increase of £3,447,767 in the export of gold and specie. 
This decline in the value of exports was largely due to reduced prices ruling for wool and 
metals in consequence of the financial crisis in the United States during the previous 
year, and in lesser degree to the smaller exports of agricultural and pastoral produce, 
due to the unfavourable season experienced in some of the States. 

The trade of 1909 per head of population was slightly more than in 1908, notwithstand- 
ing that the gold exports were less by £5,193,587. In 1910 the trade reached an absolute 
amount never before attained, while, measured by the population, the value of imports 
per head was higher than in any year since 1885, and the value of exports was—excepting 
the years 1906 and 1907—the highest since 1857. The high value of exports is particu- 
larly striking when considered in conjunction with the exceptionally small exports of 
gold. The exports of gold, already much reduced in 1909 as compared with 1908, were in 
1910 still further reduced by £4,264,368 to £4,108,783, the smallest recorded since 1892. 
These relatively small exports of gold do not indicate the decline of the gold production, 
but are merely due to the fact that the recent prolific seasons and high prices made 
the exports of merchandise sufficient to meet all obligations abroad and so render the 
export of gold unnecessary. During 1911 the exports of gold again increased to twelve 
millions sterling. The particular classes of goods from which the increases in trade arise 
are shewn on pages 623 and 624. 


2. Ratio between Exports and Imports.—The foregoing table shews the percentage 
of exports on imports for each year. From this it will be seen that, with few exceptions, 
due to temporary dislocations of trade, prior to 1892 the balance of trade has been on the 
side of imports, but from 1892 the reverse has been the case, the value of exports having 
increased by 123.22 per cent. and the imports by 99.34 per cent. The excess of imports 
in the earlier years represents the introduction of capital in the form of Government 
loans and for investment in private undertakings, and the excess of exports in the later 
years represents mainly the interest and profit on the earlier investments, repayment of 
loans to foreign bondholders, and also freight on trade which is carried mainly by ships 
of the United Kingdom and foreign countries. 


§ 5. Direction of Trade. 


1. Country of Shipment and Country of Origin.—From the 1st January, 1905, the 
Trade and Customs Department, in addition to the usual record of the countries whence 
goods directly arrived in Australia, has kept a record of the countries of their origin. 
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The following table shews, for the years 1906 and 1910, the value of imports recorded as 
direct from the principal countries, and also the disposition of the value of imports 
against the countries where they were produced or manufactured. A similar comparison 
for the years 1905, 1907, and 1908 will be found in previous issues of this work. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES OF SHIPMENT AND COUNTRIES 
OF ORIGIN, 1906 and 1910. 


Imports according to— 


Country of Shipment. ® Country of Origin. 
Country. ; 
1906. 1910. 1906. 1910. 
Per Per | Per Per 
Value. Cones Value. cent. WEIN cent. Value. Bone: 
£ £ | £ £ 
United Kingdom ee ...| 26,575,833 | 59.39 | 36,646,441 | 61.06 | 22,904,344 | 51.19 | 30,420,540 | 50.68 
BRITISH PossESSIONS— | 
Canada ars ste ...| 303,751 | 0.68 649,507 | 1.08 305,497 | 0.68 802,045 | 1.34 
Ceylon Be Nc ...| 643,906 | 1.44 769,985 | 1.28 620,524 | 1.39 760,238 | 1.27 
Hong Kong ... ae ...| 230,811 | 0.52 244,724} 0.41 6,209 | 0.01 3,152)" ... 
India ... bas Kee ...| 1,761,085 | 3.94 | 2,668,862} 4.45| 1,828,017| 4.09| 2,786,479| 4.65 
New Zealand ... ree ...| 3,156,459 | 7.05 | 2,203,806 | 3.67) 2,988,776} 6.68} 2,102,149} 3.50 
Straits Settlements ... ..-| 269,013} 0.60 588,177 | 0.98 136,849 | 0.31 164,792 | 0.27 
Other British Possessions ..| 386,765 | 0.86 740,588 | 1.24 583,537 |. 1.30 951,635 | 1.59 
Total British Possessions ...| 6,751,270| 15.09} 7,865,649 | 13.11 | 6,469,409 | 14.46 | 7,570,490 | 12.62 
Total British Countries ...| 33,327,103 | 74.48 | 44,512,090 | 74.17 | 29,373,753 | 65.65 | 37,991,030 | 63.30 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
Austria-Hungary ae ees 8,828 | 0.02 10,189 | 0.02 109,014 | 0.24 311,361} 0.52 
Belgium oe a ...| 909,620} 2.03] 1,242,867 | 2.07 446,251 | 1.00 853,708 | 1.42 
China... ave od eee 58,338 | 0.13 79,270 | 0.13 271,295 | 0.61 389,923 | 0.65 
France ave ane a 462,622 | 1.03 501,584 | 0.84) 1,473,367 | 3.29] 1,953,735} 3.26 
Germany sc nob ...| 3,204,844] 7.16] 3,778,666 | 6.30) 3,929,116] 8.78] 5,215,146] 8.69 
Japan ... Rice Bee nee 424,583 | 0.95 718,462 | 1.20 450,893 | 1.01 739,534 | 1.23 
Netherlands ... ar ...| 151,688} 0.34 223,999 | 0.37 228,896 | 0.51 369,055 | 0.62 
Norway , on Pa ...|. 307,282] 0.69 550,631 | 0,92 407,514 | 0.91 621,239 | 1.03 
Spain ... ae Ss PBs 21,568 | 0.05 33,709 | 0.05 104,827 | 0.24 128,793} 0.21 
Sweden eis ao Ee 52,306 | 0.12 360,633 | 0.60 212,229 0.47) * 620,121) 0.87 
Switzerland ... Ere a5 27,085 | 0.06 31,765 | 0.05 474,804 | 1.06} 1,023,723} 1.71 
United States ... ns ...| 4,633,553 | 10.36 | 6,494,829 | 10.82 | 5,605,612 | 12.53} 7,659,150 | 12.76 
Other Foreign Countries ...| 1,155,542 | 2.58} 1,475,657 | 2.46) 1,657,341] 3.70} 2,237,833] 3.73 
Total Foreign Countries _ ...| 11,417,809 | 25.52 | 15,502,261 | 25.83 | 15,371,159 | 34.35 | 22,023,321 | 36.70 
Total Imports from all Coun- 4 eas Sik 
tries ox ---| 44,744,912 | 100 | 60,014,351 | 100 | 44,744,912 | 100 | 60,014,351} 100 


The only country from which the value of direct imports exceeds by any large 
amount the value of the imports of goods which were manufactured or produced therein, 
that is to say, the only country which shews a balance of any magnitude as a distributor 
of the goods of other countries to Australia, is the United Kingdom. ‘The records of our 
imports therefrom during the year 1910 shew that while the total direct imports from 
that country amounted to £36,646,441, the value of the manufactures or produce of the 
United Kingdom itself, imported from all countries whatsoever during the same yeer, 
was £30,420,540. From the foregoing figures it appears that goods to the value of at 
least £6,225,901 were received from other countries through the United Kingdom. 

Other countries which shew balances as distributors to Australia, though absolutely 
of much less amount, are Belgium, Hong Kong, New Zealand, Straits Settlements, 
and Ceylon. The countries mentioned are, of course, not the only countries through 
which goods are indirectly imported into Australia, for the direct imports from other 
eountries, notably France and Germany, include considerable values which are not of the 
produce of those countries. These values, however, are more than balanced by value of 
French and German goods received through the United Kingdom and other countries. 
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2. Direct Imports according to Country of Shipment.—The following table, 
shewing the average yearly value of imports from each of the principal countries during 
each succeeding quinquennial period from 1887 to 1906, and for the year 1910, shews 
considerable change in direction of imports during the past twenty years. The countries 
mentioned in this table are those where the goods were shipped or whence they were 


directly consigned to Australia. 


TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1887 to 1910. 


IMPORTS (INCLUDING BULLION AND-SPECIE.) 


l Yearly Average of Quinquennial Periods. 


Country. | = aa ae - - - ~ — Year 1910. 
| 1887-91. | 1892-6. | 1897-1901. 1902-6. 
ri = + eee Bi: 
£ £ £ & £ 
United Kingdom ... .../24,818,787 |18,241,366 22,794,700 23,163,660 | 36,646,441 
British Possessions— 
Canada is eal 95,592 89,861 | 230,459 291,253 649,507 
Ceylon Ce wat 124)067 239,774 410,057 603,660 769,985 
Bina eas na wee] LTO;L007 92,125 104,459 79,820 172,985 
Hong Kong _... ...| 769,699} 460,883 313,578 303,322 244,724 
India ... sail, beet Ma aD sORO 606,181 914,859 | 1,148,895 | 2,668,862 
Mauritius id ...| 483,283) 178,074 175,966 104,911 20,821 
New Zealand ... ...| 1,826,587 | 1,100,533 | 1,541,128 | 2,479,298 | 2,203,806 
Papua Gee 12,166 | 16,623 52,416 67,987 76,521 
South African Union Al 13,983 | 16,019 3,972 9,528 69,472 
Straits Settlements ea 126,691} . 138,055 281,022 178,658 588,177 
Other British Possessions | 22,605 15,718 | 34,247 136,449 400,789 
Total British Possessions ...| 4,389,783 | 2,953,846 | 4,062,163 | 5,403,781 | 7,865,649 
Total British Countries — ...|29,208,570 |21,195,212 |26,856,863 |28,567,441 |44,512,090: 
Foreign Countries— 
Argentine pais Weds aie 336 101 3,264 229,872 13 
Belgium ; awl. 221,995. 274,559 394,094 559,880 | 1,242,867 
Chile and Pepa Ra 19,419 2514. 32,128 16,112 59,939 
China foe ...| 800,454 327,120 262,195 135,219 79,270 
France ae, ..-| » 360,000 201 ,284 476,756 465,330 501,584 
Germany ...| 1,286,054 | 1,107,496 | 2,254,746 | 2,703,806 | 3,778,666 
Hawaiian Islands, New 
Britain, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides; and ; 
South Sea Islands vad 109,862 78,286 150,510 140,294 238,400 
Italy ... aX wae 31,650 67,672 187,852 168,221 274,991 
Japan... Sls aie 39,787 63,195 225,086 380,388 718,462 
Java ... wa ...| 424,173 464,351 461,748 510,689 539,407 
Netherlands ... =the 19,940 195195 36,919 101,531 223,999 
Norway ...| 854,924 154,277 | . 284,024 303,446 550,631 
Philippine Telesis uel 13,350 15,869 69,385 70,669 106,277 
Sweden s Bi ihaa ese AanUyice a marye ATi befoty ee) 97,189 69,828 360,633: 
United States of pecker 2,268,620 | 1,682,092 | 4,355,724 | 5,014,408) 6,494,829 
Other Foreign Countries 49,669 56,545 919,717 282,847 332,293 
Total Foreign Countries...) 6,173,411 | 4,529,355 | 9,461,337 |11,152,540 |15,502,261 
Total Bs «--[30,381,981 [25,724,567 |36,318,200 |39,719,981 


60,014,351 
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Expressing each item as percentage on the total of the imports, the following results 


are obtained :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF THE IMPORTS FROM EACH 
1887 to 1910. 


COUNTRY ON THE TOTAL IMPORTS, 


) ' 
Country. 1887-91. 1892-6. | 1897-1901.) 1902-6. 1910. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent.| per cent. | per cent. 
United Kingdom. 70.14 70.92 62.77 58.30 61.06 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS— 
Canada 2 0.27 0.35 0.64 0.73 1.08 
Ceylon 0.35 0.93 dads) 1552 1.28 
Fiji as 0.48 0.36 0129), ),.0.20 0.29 
Hong Kong 2.18 se) 0.86 0.76 0.41 
India Ded: 2.36 2.52 2.89 4.45 
Mauritius ... 1.37 0.69 0.49 0.27 0.03 
New Zealand 5.16 4.28 4,24 6.24 3.67 
Papua aL Nee een OLOS 0.06 0.14 0.17 0.13 
South African Union: ae arly O04 0.06 0.01 0.03 0.12 
Straits Settlements... sien peat ue {OL SO 0.54 0.77 0.45 0.98 
Other British Possessions... rat OL06 0.06 0.09 0.34 0.67 
Total British Possessions Seale, LOT. 11.48 11.18 13.60 13.11 
Total British Countries ... Jog, MEPIS 82.40 73.95 FLO T4A.17 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
Argentine aaa 0.00 0.00 0.01 0.58 0.00 
Belgium a 0.64 1.07 1.09 1.41 2.07 
Chile and Peru 0.06 0.01 0.09 0.04 0.09 
China 2.26 eT, 0.72 0.34 0.13 
France 1.02 0.78 IS 1.17 0.84 
Germany . ses|. 8.03 4.31 Gato s6.en 6.30 
Hawaiian Tenas, New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides and South 
Sea Islands 0.31 0.30 0.41 0.36 0.40 
Italy 0.09 0.26 0.38 0.42 0.46 
Japan 0.11 0.25 0.62 0.96 1.20 
Java 5 1,20 1.80 1.27 1.29 0.90 
Netherlands’ 0.06 0.05 0.10 0.26 0.37 
Norway ... abs 1.01 0.60 0.78 0.76 0.92 
Philippine Islands ... 0.04 0.06 0.19 0.18 0.18 
Sweden : 0.47 0.08 0.27 0.18 0.60 
United States of Amerie 6.41 6.54 12.00 12.62 10.82 
Other Foreign Countries 0.14 0,22 0.60 0.72 0.55 
Total Foreign Countries... «| 17.45 17.60 | 26.05 28.10 25.88 
Total ... 100 100 100 100 100 


3. Imports from the United Kingdom,.— 


The foregoing tables shew that while the 


yalue of direct imports from the United Kingdom during 1910 is above the yearly 
average of the period under reyiew, the proportion to total imports has diminished, 
having fallen from 70.14 per cent. during the years 1887-91 to 61.06 per cent. in 1910. 
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It will be observed, however, that the percentage proportion for 1910 is an advance on ' 


that of the quinquennium 1902-6, and is also higher than in the year 1909, when the 
proportion was 60.92 per cent. The position of the United Kingdom as indicated by her 
percentage proportion of the total trade is largely affected by the imports of vegetable 
foodstuffs, a branch of trade in which the United Kingdom cannot participate. The 
apparent diversion of Australian trade from Great Britain is more fully dealt with here- 
inafter, viz., in sub-section 11 of this chapter. The values of the principal imports of 
United Kingdom origin during the year 1910 are as follows :— 

Ale and beer, £364,324; apparel and _textiles—apparel, £2,395,661, textiles, 
£8,268,112; arms, ammunition and explosives, £552,232; books and periodicals, 
£501,495; brushware, £73,194; earthenware, etc., £246,490; clocks and watches, 
£43,468 ; cocoa and chocolate, £180,343; confectionery, £149,339; cordage, metal, £96,291; 
cordage, other, £129,845; cutlery, £182,752; drugs and chemicals—alkalies (soda), 
£97,617, fertilisers, £124,468, medicines, £157,712, other drugs and chemicals, £559,552 ; 
electrical and gas appliances, £161,627; electrical materials, £277,105; faney goods, 
£202,860 ; fish, fresh and preserved, £147,793; furniture, £65,043; glass and glassware, 
£134,445 ; indiarubber manufactures, £232,799 ; instruments, musical, £72,921; instru- 
ments, scientific, etc., £178,937; iron and steel—pig, £105,596, bar, hoop, ingot, etc., 
£590,302, scrap, £48,118, girders, beams, etc., £138,588, plate and sheet, galvanised and 
corrugated, £1,590,746, not galvanised or corrugated, £201,788, pipes and tubes, £452,666, 
rails, fishplates, etc., £399,547, tinned plates, plain, £355,395; wire, £232,147; wire 
netting, £159,291 ; jewellery and precious stones, £231,395; leather and leather manu- 
factures, £257,355; machines and machinery, £1,638,880; metals, manufactures of, 
£1,479,369 ; milk, preserved, £124,116; oils (not essential), £245,729 ; paints and colours, 
£311,641; paper, £718,610; pickles, sauces, etc., £117,650; plated ware, £211,487 ; 
soap, £45,853; specie, £369,487; spirits, £686,938; stationery, £730,328; tobacco, 
£44,167 ; tools of trade, £287,341; varnishes, £81,357 ; vehicles—bicycles, etc., £158,368, 
motors, £448,415, other vehicles, £79,739; vessels (ships), £687,500; yarns, £158,518. 


4, Imports Shipped from British Possessions.—The growth of the value of imports 
from other British possessions during the past twenty years has been such as to increase 
the proportion to total imports from 12.41 per cent. in the years 1887-91 to 13.11 per 
cent. in 1910, the actual values being respectively £4,389,783 and £7,865,649. Of the 
total imports from British possessions during 1910, 28.01 per cent., or 3.67 per cent. of 
all imports, was from New Zealand, 33.93 per cent., or 4.45 per cent. of all imports, from 
India, and 9.79 per cent., or 1.28 per cent. of all imports, from Ceylon. 


5. Principal Imports, the Produce of British Possessions, 1910.—These are as 
follows :— 


(i.) Africa, South. Bark, tanning, £5385; coal, £24,787; explosives, £19,565 ; 
maize, £12,147; precious stones, £115,253. 


(ii.) Canada. Apparel and textiles, £18,100; boots and shoes, £9473; drugs and 
chemicals, £8333; fish, £98,146; furniture, £13,124; Indiarubber and manufactures 
of, £7074; agricultural implements and machinery, £258,046; other: machines and 
machinery, £20,242; metal manufactures, £21,743; paper, £163,080 ; timber, £77,150; 
bicycles and other yehicles, £60,250. 


(iii.) Ceylon. Coffee and chicory, £1392; leather, £6987, nuts, £21,058; tea, 
£712,260. The large increase in the imports from Ceylon—from £124,057 during the 
years 1887-91, to £760,238 in 1910—is due to the displacement of China teas in the 
Australian markets by those of India and Ceylon, Of the total imports of tea during 
the year 1910, 56.31 per cent. was the produce of Ceylon. — 


(iv.) Fiji. Bananas, £42,655; copra, £12,438; sugar and molasses, £84,047. 


(v.) Indéta. Bags and sacks, £1,596,282; hessians, £183,778; carpets, mats, 
etc., £12,247; coal, £149,262; coffee and chicory, £31,723; cotton, raw, £25,144; 
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other unmanufactured fibres, £8528; iron pig, £17,137; linseed £8467; rice, £145,629 ; 
shellac, £6622; manures, £2961; oils—castor, £51,581, linseed, £11,039; skins and 
hides, £71,032; spices, £13,615 ; tea, £329,134 ; timber, £13,638 ; wax, paraffin, £41,937; 
yarns, £9,322. 


(vi.) Mauritius. Sugar, £19,533. 


(vii.) New Zealand. Apparel and textiles, £8121; animals—horses, £255,213, 
sheep, £13,103; military stores, 19,391; coal, £5657; fibre, flax, and hemp, £108,486; 
fish, £28,117; gold, bullion and ore, £896,057; grain, barley, £8444; hops, £17,608 ; 
implements and machinery (agricultural), £6774; machines and machinery, £7391; 
meats, £20,785; seeds, £33,803; skins and hides, £161,463; timber, £421,862; wool, 
£5360. 


(viii.) Straits Settlements. Rice, £776; spices, £32,850; sago and tapioca, £45,431; 
canes and rattans, etc., unmanufactured, £11,013; rubber, and rubber manufactures, 
£42,820. 


6. Imports Shipped from Foreign Countries.—The imports direct from foreign 
countries during the year 1910 represented 25.83 per cent. of the total imports, as com- 
pared with 17.45 per cent. during the years 1887-91. Compared, however, with the 
average of the quinquennium 1902-6, the proportion during the year 1910 shews a decline 
mainly due to the smaller proportion of the import trade drawn from the United States 
of America. Of the total imports into Australia shipped from foreign countries 24.38 per 
cent.—6.30 per cent. of all imports—was from Germany, and 41.90 per cent.—10.82 per 
cent. of all imports—was from the United States. 


7. Principal Imports the Produce of Foreign Countries, 1910. The details are as 
follows :— 


(i.) Austria-Hungary. Apparel and textiles, £138,393; furniture, £28,211; china- 
ware, £12,657 ; glassware, £11,948 ; fancy goods, £19,703 ; jewellery and precious stones, 
£8151; paper and stationery, £19,514 ; pipes, smoking, etc., £9395. 


(ii.) Belgiwm. Apparel, £69,525; textiles, £133,294; candles, £3212; drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilisers, £18,767; glass and glassware, £121,378; iron and steel— 
partly manufactured, £109,283, girders, beams, etc., £1601, plate and sheet, £33,236, 
railway iron, £14,806; wire, £15,783; jewellery, £49,392; machines and machinery, 
£12,607; matches and vestas, £28,186; metal manufactures, £67,897; motors and 
parts, £28,727 ; paper, £30,250, zinc manufactures, £13,165. 

(iii.) Chile. Soda nitrate, £60,714. 

(iv.) China. Apparel and textiles, £99,813; cotton, raw, £13,839; fish, £13,100; 
fruit, £13,409; ginger, £7381; rice, £55,102; nuts, £13,192; oils, £11,820; tea, 
£85,427. . 

The decline of the value of imports from China during the past twenty years is due 
to the loss of the tea trade, which now draws its supplies mainly from India and Ceylon. 


(v.) France. Apparel and textiles, £864,694 ; cream of tartar, £124,977 ; other drugs 
and chemicals, £52,862, fruits, £7799; fancy goods, £56,053 ; jewellery, £7277; time- 
pieces, £8155; pipes, smoking, etc., £46,336; motor vehicles and parts, £152,137 ; 
rubber manufactures, £48,533; leather, £15,874; spirits, £182,575; tiles, £17,362; 
wine, £104,531; machinery and manufactures of metal, £48,528. 


(vi.) Germany. Ale and beer, £68,356; apparel and textiles, £1,441,355; arms, 
ammunition and explosives, £113,731; brushware, £38,721; cement, £46,420; chinaware, 
etc., £58,630, earthenware, £22,325; drugs and chemicals—calcium carbide, £8010, 
fertilisers, £38,772, other drugs, etc., £139,012; fancy goods, £142,657; furniture, 
£8869 ; minor articles for furniture, £5492 ; glass and glassware, £89,665 ; hops, £14,619; 
indiarubber manufactures,£119,419; metals and manufactures of metals—iron and steel— 


/ 
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bar, hoop, ingot, ete., £153,609, plate and sheet, £68,100, pipes and tubes, £34,917, rail-' 


way iron, £33,864, tools of trade, £27,864; wire, £422,746; wire netting, £127,807; 
machines and machinery, £210,393; lamps and lampware, £48,563; electrical and gas 
appliances, £51,361; other manufactures of metals, £385,711; jewellery, cameos, etc., 
£80,562; leather and leather manufactures (excluding boots and shoes), £70,241; musical 
instruments, £322,331; paper, £165,898; spirits, £24,335; stationery, £82,204; tobacco, 
£8910; paints and varnishes, £12,524. 

(vii.) Italy. Apparel and textiles, £173,313; fruits, £21,111; matches and vestas, 
£13,373; marble and stone, £27,021; oils; £23,477; nuts, £17,382; sulphur, £34,672; 
motors and parts; £37,302. 

(viii.) Japan. Apparel and textiles, £389,013; bags, baskets, ete., £20,068; china- 
ware and earthenware, £14,703; faney goods, £11,014; fertilisers (superphosphates), 
£37,114; furniture, £9333; rice, £37,899; oils and waxes, £39,808; sulphur, £39,670; 
timber, etc., £42,026. 

(ix.) Java. Cotton, raw, £916; hats and caps, £3157; rice, £565; kapok, £78,471; 
rubber, £33,396; sugar, £318,940; timber, £1244: tobacco, £2637; tea, £102,264. 


(x.) Netherlands. Apparel and textiles, £60,342; cocoa and chocolate, £64,372; 
cameos and precious stones, £26,111; metal manufactures, £11,747; paper, £27,982; 
spirits, £115,767. 

(xi.) Norway. Calcium carbide, £40,545; fish, £59,842; milk, preserved, £3382; 
paper, £90,417; timber, £385,389; vessels, £24,350. 


(xii.) Philippine Islands. Flax and hemp, £65,838; cigars, £42,882. 
(xiii.) Russia. Flax, £7424; oils, £16,172; timber, £89,475. 


(xiv.) Sweden. Calcium carbide, £36,739; earthenware, glassware, etc., £7289; 
electrical machinery and fittings, £9374; cream separators, £75,486; matches and 
vestas, £41,106; paper, £111,237; telephones, £40,249; timber, £148,828. 


(xv.) Switzerland. Apparel and textiles, £840,842; cigars, £11,824; cocoa and 
chocolate, manufactured, £30,283; confectionery, £14,187; milk, £5000; watches, 
£77,084. 

(xvi.) United States of America. Apparel and textiles—Boots and shoes, £73,831; 
other apparel, £124,530; textiles, £203,127; ammunition and explosives, £55,950; 
cameras, magic lanterns, phonographs, etc., £110,396; clocks and watches, £68,169; 
fish, £165,603; furniture, £54,763; glass and glassware, £39,738; glucose, £33,048; 
indiarubber manufactures, £42,692; leather, £263,671; meats, £76,372; medicines, 
£78,717; metal: manufactures—iron and steel: bars, ingots, hoops, etc., £43,488, girders, 
beams, etic., £16,774, pipes and tubes, £57,376, plate and sheet, £154,498, railway iron, 
£371,561, tools of trade, £215,275; wire, £212,473; machines and machinery, agricultural, 
£242,995; other machines and machinery, £832,694; other metal manufactures, 


£356,632; musical instruments, £43,724; oils, fats and waxes—kerosene, £578,104, 


lubricating oils and greases, £133,996, naphtha, £33,028, paraffin wax, £37,171, 
turpentine, £57,831; paper, £189,038; resin, £35,688; soap, £49,520; stationery, £86,143; 
timber, £928,622; tobacco, cigars, etc., £579,450; wood manufactures, £99,797; vehicles, 
bicycles and motors, and parts, £115,371; other vehicles and parts, £71,412. 


8. Direction of Exports.—The following table shews the average yearly value of © 


exports to principal countries during each quinquennial period from 1887 to 1906 and for 
the year 1910. As in the case of the import trade, considerable alteration in the direction 
of exports is evident. The largest increases in exports to British possessions are shewn 
to the South African Union and to India and Ceylon. During the South African 
war large shipments of gold were sent from the Commonwealth to that country, 
and the decline in the value of the exports to South Africa during 1910 is due to 
the cessation of these shipments together with a decline in the exports of timber. The 
value of exports to India and Ceylon is also mainly of gold, of which exceptionally heavy 
shipments were made during 1904 and 1905. The large increases in the case of Belgiuma, 
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Germany, and France are probably more apparent than real, being mainly due to the 
increase in local sales of wool, skins, etc., and the resulting direct export to the countries 
mentioned, while formerly a much larger proportion of wool, etc., was sent to the United 
Kingdom for sale, and ultimately found its way from there tothe Continent. The figures 
given below, howeyer, donot, even now, denote the total purchases by European countries 
of Australian produce; as large quantities are still distributed from London. 


TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1887 to 1910. 
EXPORTS (INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE). 


Yearly Average of Quinquennial Periods. 


Country. =} pn 
1887-91. 1892-6, 1897-1901. 1902-6 
£ £ £ a5 29 
United Kingdom ... .../22,003,741 |23,030,779 |25,337,456 |25,461,689 | 37,698,312 
British Possessions— 
Canada ... ‘ia. ae 503 12,793 77,627 172,757 100,398 
Ceylon ... sah ee 87,404}. 484,081 | 1,188,136 | 4,249,831 631,225 
Fiji Ot Rs ee 105 ,267 121,771 173,080 246,671 417.896 
Hong Kong va ...| 415,885} 489,987] 375,559] 579,829 693,751 
India’ \..: nae oo LO 404,986 | 1,220,179 | 3,336,387 | 1,535,372 
Mauritius ake es 105,764 54,890 36,992 52,075 43,674 
New Zealand aes ...| 748,444 987,718 | 1,181,067 | 1,725,234] 2,349,753 
Papua apn 12,677 17,682 46,150 46,744 120,902 
South African Union Pad 166,284 181,271 | 2,513,075 | 3,180,034} 1,826,032 
Straits Settlements pol SOW s) 105,040 103,742 209,612 544,815 
Other British Possessions ... 6,770 10,128 30,438 76.953 66,668 


Total British Possessions | 2,492,222 | 2,820,347 | 6,896,045 |13,876,127 | 8,323,486 


Total British Countries ...|24,495,963 |25,851,126 |32,233,501 |39,337,816 | 46,021,798 


Foreign Countries— 


Argentine Republic “ie ae 195 20,938 30,485 95,047 
Belgium iis ...| 1,341,908 | 1,422,378 | 1,488,785 | 2,695,512] 5,949,060 
Chile and Peru ... Sal op llaltegreyl 155,666 239,390 473,649 591,686 
China ... - aia 43,884 23,778 | 208,601 242,580 114,051 
France ... ap ...| 663,672 | 2,064,639 | 2,641,244 | 4,190,591 | 8,551,579 
Germany ae ....| 559,697 | 1,580,692 | 2,128,596 | 3,406,633 | 7,340,455 


Hawaiian Is., New Britain, 
New Caledonia, New He- 
brides and South Sea Is. 975,892 227,754 349,922 350,796 537,748 


Italy <2: re te 16,136 44,954 177,742 156,913 Savi! 
Japan ... dat Aes 8,950 48,232 138,686 580,670 657,057 
Java =. ae LAN 57,921 70,582 125,285 157,559 345,315 
Netherlands Be eae 18,013 45,008 69,634 226,958 371,453 
Norway .. ee 6 971 105 14 1,854 
Philippine Islands ned 117,471 24 664 150,999 331,047 473,268 
Spain... Se 10,692 7,047 12,835 61,300 674 
Sweden ... : 7th ile? 3% 1,485 3,915 2,375 
United States of merida’. .| 1,642,587 | 1,263,128 | 3,941,509 | 2,591,428} 1,599,102 
Other Foreign Countries Aa 77,826 234,656 510,600 408,116} 1,461,107 


Total Foreign Countries | 4,951,590 | 7,215,777 |12,206,356 |15,908,166 | 28,469,352 


Total | on -..|29,447,553 33,066,903 |44,439,857 55,245,982 | 74,491,150 


Dp 
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If each item be expressed as a percentage on the total export, the results will be as 
follows :— , 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF THE EXPORT TO EACH COUNTRY 
ON THE TOTAL EXPORTS, 1887 to 1910. ‘ 


Country. | 1887-91. 1892-6. 1897-1901. 1902-6. 1910. 
| per cent. per cent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdom ... aon ee a 69,65 57.01 46.09 50.61 
British Possessions— 
Canada... 0.00 0.04 0.18 0.32 0.138 
Ceylon ... ; 0.30 1/31 2.67 7.69: ett AOUSS 
Fiji aaa 3 0.36 0.37 0.39 0.45 0.56 
Hong Kong a ee! 1.41 1.48 0.85 1.05 0.93 
Tn Gi, iis Aa A] 2.50 1.23 2.75 6.04 2.06 
Mauritius 0.36 ORT 0.08 * 0.09 0.06 
New Zealand 2.54 2.99 2:55 St12 3.14 
Papua ... is oy 0.04 0.05 | 0.10 0.08 0.16 
South African Union “ual 0.57 0.54 5.65 5.75 2.46 
Straits Settlements 0.36 0.32 0.23 0.38 0.73 
Other British Possessions 0,02 0.03 0.07 0.14 0.09 
Total British Possessions 8.46 8.53 15,52 95.11 Li hg 
Total British Countries ... 83.20 78.18 72.53 71.20 61.78 
Foreign Countries— 7 
Argentine Republi es ae aoe 0.05 ~ _ 0,06 0.13 
Belgium ie oe 4.58 4.30 3.35 4.88 7.99 
Chile and Peru ... sie 0.39 | 0.47 0.54 0.86 0.79 
Ohina. ... ee ome 0.15 0.07 0.47 0.44 , 0.15 
France ... ah Mea 2.25 | 6.24 5.94 7.59 11.48 
Germany ats ae L90/~) 4.78 4.79 6.17 9.86 
Hawaiian Is., New Britain, 
New Caledonia, New He- i 
brides and South Sea Is. 0.93 0.69 . 0.79 0.68 0.72 
Italy... se Ae 0.05 0.14 0.40 0.28 0.51 
Japan Ys 0.03 Od5 0.31 1.05 0.88 
JAVA ss. 0.19 0.21 0.28 0.28 0.46 
Netherlands 0.06 0.14 0.16 0.41 0.50 
Norway... dots ee aoe e S6e aa 
Philippine Islands 0.40 0.07 0.34 0.60 0.64_ 
Spain be 0.038 0.02 0.03 0.11 ate 
Sweden ... des ae a 0.01 SS 0.01 a 
United States of America ... 5.58 3.82 8.87 4.69 2.15 
Other Foreign Countries 0.26 0.71 1.15 0.74 1.96 
Total Foreign Countries... 16.80 21.82 27.47 28.80 38.22 
Total... Bas ah 100 100 100 100 100 


9. Exports to the United Kingdom,—Notwithstanding an increase of 71.33 per cent. 
in the actual value of exports to the United Kingdom during the year 1910 as compared _ 
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with the yearly average of the period 1887-91, the proportion of the total ex- 
ports despatched to the United Kingdom has fallen from 74.74 per cent. in the earlier 


period to 50.61 per cent. in the year 1910. This decrease is, to some extent, undoubtedly 
due to the fact that wool and other commodities which were formerly despatched to the 
United Kingdom, and distributed from that centre, are now to a greater extent shipped 
direct to continental ports. 


The principal exports to the United Kingdom during the year 1910 were as follows :— 
Butter, £3,597,173; fruit—apples, £194,732, other, including pulp, £15,597; grain— 
wheat, £7,558 ,893 ; flour, £209,573, other, £35,350; hair, £24,871; jewellery and precious 
stones, £211,623 ; leather, £316,802; meat, frozen—beef, £967,662, mutton, £1,274,804, 
lamb, £795,128, rabbits and hares, £481,547, other frozen meat, £43,010; potted meat, 
£94,890; meat, preserved in tins, £507,939; minerals and metals—copper—concen- 
trates, £68,233, ingots, £82,854, in matte, £943,728, ore, £70,187; gold—bullion, 
£1,236,088, in matte, £492,972, ore, £82,881; silver—bullion, £21,209, in matte, 
£263,272, silver and silver-lead—concentrates, £10,725, ore, £37,870; lead—pig, £453,585, 
in matte, £278,427 ; ores, other, £51,846; spelter and concentrates, £72,783 ; tin, ingots 
and ore, £526,712; oil, cocoanut, £151,945; pearlshell, £209,657 ; skins—hides, £294,702, 
rabbit and hare, £407,706, sheep, £747,244, other skins, £547,258 ; specie, gold, £511,810, 
tallow, £1,659,694, timber, £77,575; wine, £91,654; wool—greasy, £9,047,845, scoured 
£2,399 ,514. 


10. Exports to British Possessions.—The value of exports to British Possessions 
during 1910 is the lowest recorded since 1901, having declined from a yearly average of 
£13,876,127 during the years 1902-6 to £8,323,486 in 1910. This decline is due to 
reduced exports of gold, which fell from an average of £8,396,113 during the years 
1902-6 to £2,285,840 in 1910. The shipments of gold to India, Ceylon, and South 
Africa were in some years very large, being particularly heavy during the quinquennium 
1902-6. If, therefore, this element of the export trade be eliminated, it will be seen 
that the sales of merchandise to British Possessions have been materially increased. 


/ 


11. Principal Exports to British Possessions, 1910.—These are as follows :— 


(i.) Canada. Butter, £26,967; meats, £30,545; oil, cocoanut, £1773; skins, 
£13,852; timber, undressed, £7038; wool, £10,695. 


(ii.) Ceylon. Butter, £8459; horses, £7486; specie, £235,000; grain—flour, 
£19,370; lead, pig, £36,612; silver, bullion, £276,890; soap, £12,462; sugar, £1670. 


(iii.) Fi. Apparel and textiles—apparel, including boots and shoes, £20,878 ; 
textiles, £15,095 ; bags, sacks, and cordage, £6577 ; biscuits, £22,489; coal, £17,909 ; 
drugs and chemicals, £12,428; grain, prepared—bran, pollard, and sharps, £19,744; 
flour, £15,657 ; raachines and machinery, £13,398; metal manufactures, £57,716 ; oils, 


£5788 ; specie, £39,450; timber, £13,733; vessels, £18,500. 


(iv.) Hong Kong. Butter, £21,767; coal, £5321; fish, £18,547; flour, £16,144; 


_ gold bullion, £10,436; lead, pig, £66,997; sandalwood, £71,672; specie, gold, £431,846; 


timber, undressed, £19,590. 


(v.) India. Coal, £32,753; copper, ingots, £8959; gold, bullion, £675,221; specie, 
£61,609; horses, £171,862; hay and chaff, £8027; lead, pig, £20,105; meats, £11,631; 
silver bullion, £158,820; tallow, £3482; timber, £305,105; wool, £24,268. 
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(vi.) New Zealand. Apparel, textiles, etc.:— apparel — boots and shoes, £8418; 
other apparel, £27,415; textiles, £64,121; bags and sacks, £2005; bark, tanning, £25,036; 
books and periodicals, £51,689; cameras, magic lanterns, etc., £26,051; coal, £117,982; 
copper, ingots, £3972; drugs and chemicals—fertilisers, £89,871; medicines, £35,652; 
other drugs, etc., £39,609; electrical materials, £12,981 ; fodders, £17,078; fruit, fresh 
£55,475, dried, £7042; glass and glassware, £10,760; grain—flour, £27,411; rice, 
£34,140; horses, £12,403; indiarubber manufactures, £72,977; iron, pig, £3388; jewel- 
lery and precious stones, £15,188; lead, pig, £20,814; leather and leather manufactures, 
£50,707; metals, manufactures of—agricultural implements and machinery, £18,130; 
other machines and machinery, £73,452; other manufactures of metals, £77,031; oils, 
etc., £17,999; onions, £10,132; plants, trees, and bulbs, £8857; potatoes, £31,024; 
salt, £12,545; seeds, £9169; soap, £27,102; specie—gold, £601,108; spirits, £21,169; 
stationery, £55,496; sugar, £7641; tea, £77,381; timber, £161,371; tin, ingots, £19,390; 
tobacco, £76,625; wine, £26,898. 


(vii.) Papua. Apparel and textiles, etc., £11,473; flour, £2003; meats, £11,711; 
specie, £9853; tobacco, £10,201. 


(vili.) South African Union. Animals, living—sheep, £20,248: butter, £97,733 ; 
fruits—fresh, £6443; other, £5855; grain—wheat, £755,267; flour, £256,066; jams and 
jellies, £13,031; leather, £102,277; meats, frozen beef, £36,559, mutton and lamb, 
£28,935, other meats, £21,354; oil, cocoanut, £10,140; seeds, £4898; specie, gold, 
£225,000; sugar, £63,402; tallow, unrefined, £50,150; timber, £82,340. 


(ix.) Straits Settlements. Butter, £23,400; coal, £72,578; grain, flour, £113,921; 
horses, £21,185; machines and machinery, £10,944; meats, £32,264; tin ore, £194,066; 
tin concentrates, £34,438. 


12. Exports to Foreign Countries.—The foregoing table shews a very great increase 
in the value of exports to foreign countries, both in actual amounts and in relation to 
total exports. The value of exports to foreign countries during 1910 shews an increase of 
475 per cent. over similar figures for the years 1887-91, thus increasing the proportion per 
cent. of all exports from 16.80 per cent. in the earlier years to 38.22 per cent. in 1910. 
This increase is chiefly due to the direct consignment of wool and other produce to 
European countries, instead of distributing from London, as in the earlier years. A 
striking feature in this table is the lack of expansion of exports to the United States. 
From the figures given in the table, it would appear that the sales to the United States 
were less in 1910 than in 1887-91. These figures, however, include gold bullion and 
specie, which in 1910 amounted to only £50, compared with an average of nearly 
£3,000,000 per annum during the quinquennium 1897-1901, and about £1,300,000 
during the period 1902-6. 


13. Principal Exports to Foreign Countries, 1910.—These are as follows :— 


(i.) Argentine Republic. Agricultural implements and machinery, £73,937; timber, 
£20,385. 


{ii.) Belgiwm. Bark, tanning, £15,815; copper, £410,294; grain, wheat, £241,046; 
lead, £8801; leather, £23,575; silver ore, £62,321, concentrates, £472,586; hides and 
skins, £422,537; tallow, £47,479; timber, £24,870; tin, £47,142; wool, £3,084,847; 
zine ore, £20,435, concentrates, £1,026,434. ; 


Gii.) Chile. Coal, £303,627; wheat, £19,980. 
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(iv.) China. Butter, £19,352; coal, £1245; copper, £18,469; flour, £6094; lead, 
£24,661; sandalwood, £7332; specie, gold, £18,280; timber, undressed, £2699. 


(v.) Egypt. Butter, €14,714; flour, £2965; meats—beef, £14,582, mutton, £4385, 
other meats, £1131; timber, undressed, £104,600. 


(vi.) France. Concentrates—silver, £40,900, zinc, £215,068, copper, £119,647 ; hides 
and skins, £920,885; lead, £28,250; ores, £38,131; tallow, £31,059; wool, £6,962,057. 


(vii.) Germany. Bark, tanning, £70,442; concentrates—silver, £16,295; zinc, 
£150,358; copper, £238,419; fruit, fresh, £28,242; grain—bran, pollard, and sharps, 
£3911. wheat, £71,090; hides and skins, £211,861; lead, £17,700; linseed cake and oilcake, 
£4750; meats, preserved in fins, £16,303; oil, cocoanut, £22,236; ores—scheelite, 
£7857, silver and silver lead, £135,393, wolfram, £62,714, other ores, £20,221; sausage 
casings, £72,044; tallow, £27,666; timber, £18,639; tin ingots, £13,806; wool, 
£6,053,873. 


(vili.) Ttaly. Copper, £42,540; grain—wheat, £11,730; lead, £20,630; skins, 
£58,200; tallow, £39,225; wool, £177,617. 


(ix.) Japan. Butter, £5383; grain, wheat, £49,379; lead, £77,493; manures, 
£34,052; oils, £8357; tallow, £7112; wool, £420,622. 


(x.) Java. Butter, £61,366; coal, £47,856; fertilisers, £6804; flour, £166,177 ; 
horses, £10,524 ; meats, £9511; specie, gold, £5000. 


(xi.) Netherlands. Butter, £17,091; concentrates—silver, £81,935, zinc, £93,514 ; 
‘silver ore, £145,882; tallow, £13,032. 


(xii.) Peru. Coal, £22,989; wheat, £243,932. 


(xiii.) Phihppine Islands. Butter, £30,867; coal, £105,195; flour, £87,668; fodder, 
£14,412; horses, £14,971; meats—bacon and hams, £10,087, beef, £126,719, mutton, 
£7878, pork, £6867, other meats, £2648 ; timber, £21,132. 


(xiv.) United States.of America. Coal, £111,115; copper, £252,872; gold, in matte, 
£56,353; hides and skins, £309,370; pearlshell, £112,151; silver in matte, £32,582; tin, 
£69,118; wool, £580,000. 


§ 6. Development of Export Trade to Eastern Countries. 


1. Trade with Eastern Countries.—During recent years attention has been given by 
Australian exporters to the possibilities of the markets of Kastern countries. Commis- 
sioners have been sent by the States to Hastern trade centres to investigate and advise as 
to the requirements of these markets in regard to such commodities as Australia is pre- 
pared to supply, but a survey of the export returns of the past six years discloses a very 
small expansion in the value of the export of merchandise in the direction indicated. 

The principal countries concerned in this trade are China, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Java, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, and the particulars 
given in the following tables apply to these countries only :— 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE - 
COMMONWEALTH TO EASTERN COUNTRIES, 1905 to 1910. 


| 
Article. 1905. 1906. 1907. “~ 1908. 1909. - 1910. 
£ £ £ £ | £ ee 

Butter ri es na 93,707 109,792 136,299 | 151,984 166,046 171,372 
Coal ae a wi 260,343 336,550 319,202 501,002 293,584 265, ‘011 
Copper ie ai 426,937 | 177,251 250,461 239,646 43,255 29, 080 
Grain and pulse— | 

Wheat... mee =f 99,628 109,212 173,528 | 111,885 68,558 49,596 

Flour 298,606 538,177 692,879 295,645 359,877 421,444 

Other (prepd. & unpr epd. ) 58,858 8,874 17,614 10,536 17,690 21,603. 
Hay, chaff, and comp. fodder 44,353 21,075 34,549 7 29,554 30,684 31,838 
Horses oe f 329,515 | 232,102 302,809 199,239 165,370 227,848. 
Lead vee ite wet 1,228 177,166 179,346 203,799 115,310 230,461 
Meats Ron seat vt LB, SGF 184,975 188,197 | 248,799 206,759 229, 461 
Sand alwood | 38,793 70,579 66,309 | 77,468 45,120 88,624 
Skins, hoofs, sinews, tallow 55,675 72,284 71,758 43,167 46,428 28,158 
Tin ore ma 38,466 91,743 187,702 205,114 186,191 194,066 
Timber, undressed .. ...| 387,408 490,600 362,999 | 367,322 | 447,347 351,830 
Wool tl 156,372 292,079 501,886 , 147,416 281,537 444,890 
Other merchandise.. ste 337,182 208,719 304,769 | 338,097 270,433 336,470 

Total merchandise 2,970,633 3,121,178 3,790,397 | 3,170,674 2,744,189 3,121,752 
Specie é& gold & silver bullion| 6,466,358 7,339,865 6,059,490 | 4,014,545 4,394,792 1,873,102 

Total exports an «| 9,436,991 | 10,461,043 9,849,887 | 7,185,219 7,138,981 4,994,854 


From the above table it will be seen that the value of merchandise shipped to Hast- 
ern countries during 1910, though somewhat greater than in 1909, is still much below 
the trade of 1907, when it reached its greatest magnitude. With the exception of butter 
the trade shews very material fluctuations from year to year both in regard to value 
and to its distribution among the markets. The trade in flour, which is hampered by 
the uncertainty of supplies, shews good progress during the last three years. The exports 
of timber (mainly to India) are much below those of 1909, while the value of wool 
(almost entirely to Japan) is greater than in any previous year, except 1907. 


« 


The following tables shew the value, of the principal articles exported to each of the 
undermentioned Hastern countries during each of the years 1904 to 1910:— 


VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN 
COUNTRIES, 1904 to 1910. : 


Country. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 
£ £ £ & | £ £ £ 
China aes | 314,437 | 399,783 | 216,690 | 404,501 | 264,563 | 116,236 95,771 
India and Ceylon ie 572,073 | 759,506. | 983,156 | 825,037 | 901,983 | 745,629 | 759,057 
Japan on te | 581,086 | 581,155 | 510,188 | 706,279 | 267,963 | 432,692 | 657,057 
Java.. Sh «| 180,958 | 170,238 | 210,101 | 274,910 | 260,344 | 290,703 | 340,315 
Philippine Islands ... «| 297,299 | 407,610 | 436,389 | 570,528 | 604,089 | 531,438 | 473,268 
Straits Settlements ... | 149,658 | 190;295 | 401,722 | 549,402 | 575,911 | 444,611 | 544,815 
Hong Kong ... nies «| 253,452 | 462,046 | 362,982 | 459,740 | 295,821 | 182,880 O51, 469 


Total oa «-.| 2,298,963 | 2,970,633 | 3,121,178 | 3,790,397 | 3,170,674 | 2,744,189 | 3,121,752 


ey 
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BUTTER. 

Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

bins eae: £ fey hy feel RAY <a tre ER a 
China ci Waid 9,966 14,518 13,338 11,207 LT 39% 19,352 
Hong Kong eel ek O Ue 17,007 15,443 21,713 19,696 21,767 
India and Ceylon ... 5,615 Wipaksy, 6,766 8,627 cole 9,239 
Japan aoe san 9,233 4,475 6,464 7,063 4,375 5,383 
Jaya : 26,533 29,886 | 45;600 39,583 54,267 61,366 


Philippine Islands...| 21,984 | 25,431 ‘| 93/040 | 46447 | 49,402 | 30,865 
Straits Settlements... 10,303 | 11,323 | 95,648 | 17,344 | 90,536 | 23,400 


Total... veel) i951 OF 109,792 136,299 151,984 166,046 171,372 
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The exports of butter given above for the year 1910 were shipped from the several 
States as follows:—New South Wales, £43,017; Victoria, £92,627; Queensland, £34,309 ; 
South Australia, £1419. 


COAL. 
Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
RG? £ over. ores £ ee, 8 £ 
China... ...| 16,643 31,652 18,474 20,041 | 7,470 1,245 
Hong Kong era) | BO 2oL 26,237 26,572 39,040 17,908 5,321 
India and Ceylon ...| 31,129 18,610 30,333 94,617 | 34,205 32,753 
Japan... Balt = 7019 ie 2,650 eet ne 63 
Java Se ..-| 20,881 30,848 18,893 44,614 34,132 47,856 


Philippine Islands... 111,665 133,032 155,430 190,920 121,668 105,195 
StraitsSettlements...) 34,775 96,171 66,940 111,770 78,201 72,578 


Total --.| 260,343 336,550 319,292 501,002 293,584 265,011 


The increase in the exports of coal since 1905 is really greater than appears 
from the above figures, as prior to 1906 “‘bunker” coal was treated as an export to the 
country for which the ship cleared. These exports of coal are chiefly from New South 
Wales. The exports of coal during 1909 and 1910 would, doubtless, have been greater 
but for the coal miners’ strike in November, 1909. Mr. J. B. Suttor, Commercial Com- 
missioner for New South Wales in the Hast, in his report for 1909, says that, owing to 
the uncertainty of deliveries from Australia, in consequence of labour troubles, the time - 
is far distant when the trade will again reach the dimensions of recent years. 


COPPER. 
Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
&£ a7 ae £ Boe £ £ 

China ats ...| 257,800 34,297 148,979 172,196 23,100 18,469 © 
Hong Kong ..| 33,942 4,400 15,401 eh 8,500 1,120 
India and Ceylon ...| 133,231 117,322 85,096 62,011 6,800 8,959 
Japan se Rae 19,966 470 1,465 145 is 
Java & 2.) tae 1,964 1,266 515 2,334 318 an 
Straits Settlements... ee at fs 1,640 4,392 us 
Philippine Islands ... oe ava 532 

Total — ses 426,937 177,251 250,461 239,646 43,255 29,080 


The copper exported to the East during 1910 was shipped entirely from New 
South Wales. : 
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GRAIN AND PULSE—WHEAT. 


Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £\ £& £ £ Es 

China ane sont Mo 1,662 103,593 wee 10 18 
Hong Kong ial 4,530 519 12,225 Se a6 14 
India and Ceylon ... 45 100,211 6,828 | 111,872 22,414 162 
Japan... s«s| 9b, 046 6,623 50,881 DCE; 12,694 49,379 
Java aad as 6 16 1 pes 34 17 
Philippine Islands ... 1 181 “i ae 33,404 bo 
Straits Settlements... 238 eed see ~~ 2 6 

Total aap 99,628 109,212 173,528 111,885 68,558 49,596 


The exports of wheat given above for the year 1910 were shipped from the following 
States:—New South Wales, £37,686; Victoria, £11,897; Queensland £7; Western 
Australia, £6. 


GRAIN AND PULSE—FLOUR.- 


Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
ene £ £ £ £ £ 
China... gS 189 4,539 47,037 3,221 « 2,671 6,094 
Hong Kong veal bh bei. 146,257 194,223 4,449 15,462 16,144 
India and Ceylon ...| 15,865 18,479 18,349 24,368 23,412 23,857 
Japan... ...| 11,897 35,325 3,820 9 2,946 7,583 
Java P 93,444 107,319 144,091 119,397 132,908 166,177 


Philippine Islands...) 49,887 | , 95,569 | 139,958 | 90,653 | 117,825 | 87,668 
StraitsSettlements...| 47,203 | 130,689 | 145,401 | 52,518 | 64,653 | 113,921. 


Total «-.| 298,606 538,177 692,879 | 294,615 359,877 491,444 


The flour exported during 1910, as above, was shipped from the several States as 
‘ follows :—New South Wales, £154,839; Victoria, £133,236; Queensland, £309; South 
Australia, £117,036 ; Western Australia, £16,024. 


GRAIN AND PULSE, OTHER THAN WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


- Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £& £& £ £ £ < 
China eat Aa, 6385 452 3,423 226 21 759 
Hong Kong see], 28086: 257 - 1,015 81 149 95 
India and Ceylon ... 3,216 3,199 6,880 6,144 7,451 9,687 
Japan a sal Woo yaoo Dil 88 152 15 ~ 12 
Java is Ae 395 890 1,563 1,380 1,735 | 2,086 
Philippine Islands ... 2,265 3,614 3,675 1,847 He GHale = Sik 
Straits Settlements... 478 441 970 706 668 S40 
Total Boel) Meisne tts! 8,874 17,614 10,536 17,690 21,603 
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The relatively large amount shewn in the last table for Japan for 1905 was chiefly 
due to exports of barley and oats. The exports given above for 1910 were shipped from 
the following States:—New South Wales, £4702; Victoria, £16,500; Queensland, £61; 
South Australia, £312; Western Australia, £28. 


HAY AND CHAFF AND COMPRESSED FODDERS. 


Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ & £& & & & 

China Abe ae 467 145 389 74 700 45° 
Hong Kong PecPomeksOOO' | 61 1,023 387 61 149 
India and Ceylon ... 6,083 7,840 12,065 8,777 8,321 11,204 
Japan... Ase 123 294 302 560 19 3 
Java es Bek 410 481 957 1,573 984 nes aia 
Philippine Islands 14,392 10,138 16,300 15,340 18,550 | 15,037 
Straits Settlements 1,828 2,116 3,513 2,843 2,049 4,289 

Total --.| 44,3853 | 21,075 34,549 29,554 30,684 31,838 


The exports given above for the year 1910 were shipped from the several States as 
follows :—New South Wales, £2937; Victoria, £28,690; Queensland, £127; South Aus- 
tralia, £61; Western Australia, £23. 


HORSES. ° 
Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
rar £ ind £ ah nae £ 

China as | rae 2,671 5,942 3,299 892 295 60 

Hong Kong -»-| 119,504 160 205 545 888 ile 
India and Ceylon ...| 147,427 191,089 230,187 141,486 128,887 179,348 
Japan was eel) BOLQTD 1,990 11,715 12,234 60 1,860 
Java rk aad 4,440 12,296 25,502 163457 19,598 10,424 
Philippine Islands ...! 10,151 2,603 4,949 12,134 5,303 14,971 
StraitsSettlements...| 15,107 18,022 26,952 15,491 1O=339 >) DL A85 
Total .--| 329,515 232,102 302,809 199,239 165,370 | 227,848 


The horses exported to the above countries during 1910 were shipped from the 
following States:—New South Wales, £45,207; Victoria, £97,631; Queensland, £72,495 ; 
South Australia, £10,505; Western Australia, £2010. 


LEAD, PIG. 
Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £ £ & £ £ 

Chinas) s.< +. eral eis ee 18,880 20,529 28,456 13,716 24,661 
Hong Kong reso. 094 68,544 74,493 85,625 22,062 66,997 
India and Ceylon ...| 34,811 44,772 61,822 59,250 27,400 56,717 
Japan... cou TN 44,002 20,315 30,040 47,905 77,493 

Java a5 ae “oe 41 ae 106 198 at 
Philippine Islands ...|~ 127 927 330 298 4,029 4,553 
Straits Settlements... 1,100 es 1,857 24 es 40 
Total.., Serie Lol 223, 177,166 179,346 208,799 115,310 | 230,461 


The above lead is almost entirely from the Broken Hill mines of New South Wales. 
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. 


MEATS—PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS, 


Country. | 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
£ £& £ £ & £ 
China... sg 99 ra as 261 1,099 aes 
Hong Kong BA 7,819 4,379 7,051 1,746 5,332 7,373 
India and Ceylon ... 2,887 4,137 4,455 3,581 1,916 4,252 
Japan ah est 423 2,426 485 5,391 1,342 445 
Java 3 884 2,539 949 920 


Philippine Islands . | 158,825 127,621 | 126,498 | 181,460 | 139,260 | 143,581 
Straits Settlements.. 14,062 12,679 20,746 18,376 21,320 25,849 


Total... ...| 179,115 | 151,245 | 160,069 | 219,354 | 171,218 | 182,420 


The exports to the above-mentioned Eastern countries during 1910 of meats pre- 
served by cold process were shipped from the following States:—New South Wales, 
£20,955; Victoria, £891; Queensland, £160,574. In addition to the meat included in 
the above table, meat preserved by cold process to the value of £112,025 in 1208s 
£115,000 in 1907, and £70,358 in 1908 was exported to Asiatic Russia. 


MEATS OTHER THAN MEATS PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 
£& s £ | & Soy, & 

China bka ae: 1,275 4,804 4,107 | 2,367 2,841 5,205 
Hong Kong ea 4,279 815 890 622 1,249 1,853 
India and Ceylon ...| 13,520 15,859 8,211 10,054 16,267 12,936 
Japan ot Sef 7,410 1,284 1,376 1,076 1,104 1,137 
Java 4 > 2,678 3,516 45501 6,224 5,889 8, 591 
Philippine Islands . 3,702 4,581 6,943 7,391 6,531 10,707 * 
Straits Settlements — 1,588 2,871 2,100 | nis ln 1,660 6,612 

Total syed} -B4,452 33,730 28,128 29,445 35,541 47,041 


The exports given above for the year 1910 were shipped from the following States :— 
‘New South Wales, £3753 ; Victoria, £1252; Queensland, £41,624; South Australia, 
£412. 


; SANDALWOOD. 
| , 
Country. : 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 
£ £ £ ' ee £& Ay 

China... an 7,008 9,299") . 10,886 65288 | 12,180 "7 3som 
Hong Kong -..| 27,806 55,970 51,078 65,937 | 25,546 71,672 
India and Ceylon ... ait 1,589 1,803 5,604 2,358 6,301 
Straits Settlements 4,479 3,721 . 2,542 589 5,036 3,319 

Total alo 28,090 70,579 66,309 77,468 45,120 Sra 


These exports of sandalwood in 1910 were shipped from ROD OTe: £17,850; and’ 
Western Australia, £70,774. 
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SKINS, HOOFS, HORNS, BONES, SINEWS AND TALLOW. 
Country. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
& £ ££. £ £ £ 

China Bee 15 Tih 14 36 fins 
Hong Kong 1,421 1,260 838 1,706 779 401 
India and Ceylon 5,334 11,847 8,754 5,319 2,958 3,485 
Japan 48,244 56,164 60,285 35,459 40,363 23,145 
Java hes ss 63 1,495 41 315 1,305 337 
Philippine Islands ... 369 1,211 1,012 91 626 389 
Straits Settlements 244 292 751 263 361 401 
Total ~ 55,675 72,284 71,758 43,167 46,428 28,158 


The above exports of skins, etc., in 1910 were shipped from the several States as 


follows:—New South Wales, £8218; Victoria, "£13,635 ; Queensland, £6305. 


Country. 


Straits Settlements 


TIN ORE. 
1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908 | 1909. 1910. 
£ £ £ £ g £ 
38,466 91,748 187,702 205,114 


186,191, 194,066 


The export of tin ore to the Straits Settlements—the centre of the world’s tin pro- 
duction—is for the purpose of treatment, and was shipped from the several States during 
1910 as follows:—New South Wales, £117,837; Victoria, £10,200; Queensland, £44,295 ; 
Western Australia, £21,734. 


¢ 


TIMBER UNDRESSED. 


Country. -_ 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 
5 ES £& ES ef £ 

China 54,817 81,756 19,397 13,060 26,606 2,699 
Hong Kong as 958 |. 6 2,739 29,015 30,298 19,590 
India and Ceylon ...| 306,405 386,611 267,376 278,372 379,349 307,001 
Japan a 1,042 3,090 6,202 * 4,332 1,296 781 
Java ee as 82 70 330 251 56 307 
Philippine Islands...) 22,152 12,556 65,046 30,849 Seve Panton si} 
Straits Settlements... 1,952 6,511 1,909 11,443 6,370 320 

Total 387,408 490,600 362,999 367,322 351,830 


“447,347 


The aboye exports of timber during 1910 from the several States were shipped as 
follows:—New South Wales, £77,211; Victoria, £779; Queensland, £5778; Western 
Australia, £259,522; Tasmania, £8540. 
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WOOL. 
ro besa — cif: pa = 2 Cts 
Country. | 1905. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
| 

4 He ose ay | ake £1 ae 

China ; re = 300 250 a 

Hong Kong he 7,740 | “as fey aan das ae 
India, and Ceylon ...| 7,928 | 12,084 20,115 21,708 16,657 24,268 
Japan... ..| 140,704 | 279,860 | 481,771 | 125,408 | 264,630) 420,622 

Philippine Islands ...| eee 135 Mee Pee ae aa 
Total... ...| 156,372 | 292,079 | 501,886 | 147,416 | 281,537! 444,890 


| 
| 


The wool exported to the East by the several States during 1910 was shipped as 
follows :—New South Wales, £369,725; Victoria, £24,137; Queensland, £51,028. 


$7. Trade of Commonwealth since Federation, 


1. Classified Summary of Australian Trade.—The tables hereunder present the 
trade of the Commonwealth during each of the years 1901 and 1906 to 1910, arranged in 
classes according to the nature of the goods. 

It was long ago pointed out that the statistical presentation of imports and exports 
would be increased in value by being properly arranged under categories (classes and 
orders). The following arrangement has been adopted, viz. :— 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Class. Articles. 
I. | FOODSTUFFS of animal origin, excluding, however, living animals. 
Ul. | FOODSTUFFS of vegetable origin, and common salt. 
AT; BEVERAGES, non-alcoholic only, and the substances used in making them. 
IV. SPIRITS AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, including spirits for industrial pur- 
poses, and such pharmaceutical preparations as are dutiable as spirits. 
V. | TOBACCO, and all preparations thereof. 
Vi. LIVE, ANIMALS. 
Vil. ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, mainly unmanufactured, which are not foodstufis. 
VUI. | VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES and non-manufactured fibres. 
19:@ APPAREL, TEXTILES, and various manufactured fibres. 
X. | Os, FATS, AND WAXES. 
XI. | PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
XII. STONES AND MINERALS, used industrially. 
XII. SPECIE, gold, silver, and bronze. 
XIV. METALS, UNMANUFACTURED, and ores. 
XV. METALS, PARTLY MANUFACTURED. 
XVI. METALS, MANUFACTURED, including machinery. 
XVII. LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES of leather, together with all substitutes 
| therefor, and also INDIARUBBER AND INDIARUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
XVIII. | WOOD AND WICKER, both raw and manufactured. 
XIX. HARTHENWARE, CEMENTS, CHINA, GLASS AND STONEWARE. 
XX. PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
XXI. | JEWELLERY, TIMEPIECES, AND FANCY GOODS. 
XXII. | OPTICAL, SURGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
SEXTIT, DRUGS, CHEMICALS, AND FERTILISERS. 
XXIV. MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. By R. M. Johnston, I,S.0., the Statistician of the State of Tasmania. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, 1901 and 1906 to 1910. 


i | 
Classes. 1901. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
| 
£ £ & £ & £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. <se|” 793,365 697,830 688,642 834,542 751,044 873,697 
II. Vegetable Fj .-.| 2,925,985 | 1,798,913 | 1,574,933 | 2,192,674 | 2,741,811 | 1,944,050 
Ill. Beverages (non- alcoholic), ete. ...| 1,054,324 | 1,206,216 | 1,549, ee 1,232,292 | 1,409,713 | 1,646,052 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ... ..-| 1,845,438 | 1,388,671 | 1,556,2' 1,575,151 | 1,496,952 | 1,654,237 
V. Tobacco, etc. ... ne ene|, “717,915 620,812 YEsh $69 778,314 616,221 769.470 
VI. Live animals ... 5 Pee 40,306 118,907 114,787 108,067 113,724 337,040 
VII. Animal substances, etc. «| 124.017 456,071 576,054 400,748 336,981 370,634 
VII. Vegetable es "6 : ..| 459,361 717,715 863,603 944,233 997,205 | 1,120,045 
IX. Apparel, etc. ... = ... {12,065,367 |13,508,844 |15,367,604 |13,844,687 |14,765,738 |17,438,605 
X. Oils, etc. ee aa ...| 1,290,252 | 1,023,410 | 1,192,177 | 1,190,816 | 1,337,429 | 1,596,643 
XI. Paints, etc. as aes ...| 385,049 352,356 445,769 419,809 416,418 481,392 
XII. Stones, etc. re a ...| 131,095 91,676 127,372 119,248 164,069 469,598 
XI. Specie seule La SOD. 230,957 406,875 239,088 54,197 374,484 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, etc:...| 984,327 | 2,381,566-] 1,763,202 | 1,178,535 | 1,232,610 | 1,221,721 
XV. Metals, part manufactured ...| 1,062,309 646,179 797,354 749,036 741,184 | 1,035,864 
XVI. Metals, manufactured ... ...| 7,491,636 | 7,932,675 |10,531,166 |10,171,607 |10,372,019 |12,074,821 
XVII. Leather, ete. .:. ae ...| 523,565 924,968 | 1,004,822 932,033 | 1,080,222 | 1,303,134 
XVIII. Wood, etc. oe By ...| 1,814,882 | 1,698,766 | 2,100,305 | 2,343,862 | 2,060,231 | 2,583,065 
XIX. Earthenware, etc. ne v.| | 925,101 688,510 863,849 855,855 791,705 | 1,015,313 
XX. Paper, etc. oe 5 ...| 1,731,330 | 1,838,474 | 2,071,344 | 2,234,930 | 2,098,638 | 2,457,216 
XXI. Jewellery, etc. ... an ...| 1,065,348 | 1,045,164 | 1,261,046 | 1,102,644 | 1,203,528 | 1,428,029 
XXII. Instruments, etc. er ...| 218,437] 285,771) 379,300] 380,140) 412,547] 444,990 
XXIII. Drugs, etc. a PBA ...| 1,472,162 | 1,732,543 | 1,840,933 | 1,916,680 | 1,744,023 | 2,186,005. 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... Ss ol 3,140, 345 | 3,357,918 | 3,978,018 | 4,054,282 | 4,233,687) 5,188,246 
Grand total 3 ies ...(42,433,811 |44,744,912 |51,809,033 |49,799,273 |51,171,896 |60,014,351 


The exports are shewn according to the same classification, and the usual distinc- 
tion is made between exports of Australian produce and re-exports. It will be seen what 
a small proportion of the total exports is made up by re-exports, and that the latter con- 
sist largely of specie minted from imported gold. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING 
AUSTRALIAN AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1901 and 1906 to 1910. 


| 
Classes. 1901. 1906 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 
: Rae Oe eae: £ Ey aa 
I, Animal foodstuffs, ete.. __,..|-4,104,196 | 5,648,049 | 5,726,153 | 4,841,315 | 5,473,619 | 8,791,463 
IL. Vegetable foodstuffs, etc. ¢ | 08528 6,663,267 | 6,866,279 | 4,710,815 | 8;440,099 |11/884.299 
Il. Beverages (non- alcoholic), ete.. 2,598 3,750 2,810 3,539 3,883 5,826 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ... «| 134,630 107,899 134,011 112,621 133,992 137,826 
V. Tobacco, etc. ... ne wae 5,030 40,444 67,612 83,142 76,594 67,226 
VI. Live animals ... ..-| 473,601] 315,043) 369,417] 263,737| 206,485| 306,724 
VII. Animal substances, etc. -..116.754,006 |25,696,491 |32,011,364 |25,431,142 |28,969,998 |33,128,767 
VIII. Vegetable substances, etc. «| 142,060] 281,121] 255,191 931,618 195,951 | 279,053. 
IX. Apparel, ete. .. Ae 42,142 61,889 | 75,562 65,304 78,559 77,217 
X. Oils, etc. Bes Pe ...| 843,755 | 1,071,842 | 1,259,021] 945,113 | 1,422,710 | 2,192,992 
XI. Paints, ete. ia = ae 620 3,237 5,433 3,347 4,682 5,871 
XII. Stones, etc. me oe -..| 1,041,974 | 927,560 | 1,343,791 | 1,421,304} 874,628} 943,195 
XIU. Specie ... -| 8,884,816 | 9,851,558 | 5,411,572 | 9,819,576 | 4,267,070 | 1,199,679 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, ete.. -| 8,916,269 |13,327,210 |14,163,540 |11,724,275 |10,324,317 |10,341,849 
XV. Metals, part manufactured sr 3,802 22,239 11,049 25,568 7,570 8,922 
XVI. Metals, manufactured .. | 117,662} 149,952| 156,540] 225,878) 207,893) 221,037 
XVI. Leather, etc. ... --| 660,692} 591,208| 569,556} 573,742) 524,711] 576,918 
XVIII. Wood, etc. ; be --| 666,024 | 1,009,607 | 802,194 | 1,038,256 | 1,033,336 | 1,020,917 
XIX. Earthenware, etc. ea sss 6,600 26,708 33,053 31,952 14,453 13,284 
XX. Paper,ete....  ... on tee 22,171 46,734 49,730 64,738 58,853 58,066 
XXL. Jewellery, ete. |. P +] 67,978] 148,668; 149,315] 141,654} 141,950} 135,068 
XXII. Instruments, etc. nee He 507 1,832 | 2,766 5,613 6,867 6,922 
XXIII. Drugs, etc. Bs a -«|  86,299| 168,972} 209,297) 212,421, 211,297] 243,885 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... oe --| 180,418} 134,594] 141,244] 142,933] 164, "194 | 189189 
Total... as ...|47,741,776 |66,299,874 \69,816,500 |62,118,903 \62,843,711 |71,836,195 
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EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE 
AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 1901 and 1906 to 1910.—Continued. 


| | 
| 


Classes. | 1901, 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1900. | 1910. 
OTHER PRODUCE. 
£ £ rr | £ £ £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. ... ud 35,291 21,032 20,750 20,698 21,872 23,722 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs, etc. “ 80,371 | 200,710} 307,707! 280,357] 201,555/ 192,832 
III. Beverages (non-alcoholic), ete. ... 43,308 63,419 72,647 62,285 82,138 91,514 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, etic. ... Ee 55,732 82,980 36,889 | 31,259 30,736 87,234 
V. Tobacco, ete. ... S34 a 61,753 34,586 32,752 40,127 52,889 57,133 
VI. Live animals ... es 105 3,713 5,615 1,170 935 6,335 
VIL. Animal substances, etc. oe 10,070 12,790 9,565 7,401 3,423 7,363, 
VIII. Vegetable substances, etc. ie 17,625 14,709 18,688 16,172 19,888 18,483 
IX. Apparel, ete. ... ae -»| 171,014} 198,098) .203,950,; 229,070} 205,936 200,870 
X. Oils, ete. we Pa i 42,292 44,783 42,546 65,324 39,134 38,394 
XI. Paints, ete. Das wt ned 15,186 7,003 6,330 7,735 6,462 8,135 
‘XII. Stones, etc. =} ae aye 2,043 1,883 2,179 2,308 |: 2,941 2,779 
XUI. Specie ... ws +-| 846,921 | 2,087,901 | 1,474,225 | 660,882 | 1,099,221 | 1,047,758 
XIV. Metals, ores, etc. ave 9,744 52,278 27,036 AL51T. 6,287 8,463 
XV. Metals, part manufactured... 13,806 58,991 54,841 20,602 32,866 32,994 
XVI. Metals, manufactured . =| 196,334 200,876 992 313 213,468 206,004 261,708. 
XVII. Leather, ete. ... tee oe 13,074 28,955 32,692 42,802 52,053 59,653 
XVIII. Wood, ete. ae ye 82,135 34,436} 47,791 36,627 30,095 37,290 
XIX. Earthenware, ete. ea a 23,337 22,756 26,037 15,992 12,328 16,839 
XX. Paper, etc. see on oe 52,171 61,655 | 52,454 61,177 ‘62,459 75,103 
XXI. Jewellery, ete. ... oe we 54,431 39,328 49,051 59,633 63,095 | 147,493 
XXII. Instruments, etc. as vee 13,555 21,660 te 32,108 54,775 55,742 54,125 
XXIII. Drugs, etc. ay Ww EP 42,976 45,735 47,511 48,220 46,786 51,154 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... as soe] 121,192 147,612 182,070 202,554 140,280 178, 581 
Total... ej .-.| 1,954,396 | 3,437,889 3,007,747 | 2,192,155 | 2,475,125 | 2,654,955 


TOTAL EXPORTS. 


x oe 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

I. Animal foodstuffs, etc.... -».| 4,139,487 | 5,669,081 | 5,746,903 | 4,862,013 | 5,495,491 | 8,815,185 

Il. Vegetable foodstuffs, ete. ...| 4,714,297 | 6,863,977 | 7,173,986 | 4,991,172 | 8,641,654 |12,077,131 
III. Beverages (non-alcoholic), etc... 45,906 67,169 75,457 65,824 86,021" 34 ; 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ... ..-| 190,362} 140,879} 170,900} 148,880} 164,728] 175,060 
V. Tobacco, etc. ... <o $5 66,783 75,030} - 100,364 123,269 129,483 124,359 i 
VI. Liveanimals ... --| 478,706 | 318,756} 375,032] 264,907] 207,420} 312,059 y 
Vil, Animal substances, etc. ---(16,764,076 |25,709,281 |32,020,929 |25,438,543 |28,973,421 |33,136,130 
VIU. Vegetable substances, ete. »| 159,685 | 295,830} 273,879} 247,790] 215,839) 297,536 a 
IX. Apparel,etc. ... ---| . 213,156 259,987 279,512 294,374 984;495 278,087 4 
KOs eu Re ie ---| 886,047 | 1,116,625 | 1,301,567 | 1,010,437 | 1,461,844 | 2,231,386 
XI. Paints, etc. oe i ae 15,806 10,240 11,763 11,082 11,144 14,006 
XII. Stones,etc, ... = ---| 1,044,017 | 929,443 | 1,345,970 | 1,423,612 | 877,569| 945,974 A 
XII. Specie .. +.«| 9,781,737 |11,939,459 | 6,885,797 |10,480,458 | 5,366,291 | 2,247,437 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, ete... 8,926, 013 13,379,488 |14,190,576 |11,735,792 |10,330,604 |10,350,312 ; 
XV. Metals, part manufactured toe 17,608 81,230 65,890 46,170 40,436 41,916 4 
XVI. Metals, manufactured ... --| 313,996]  350,828| 378,853} 439,346] 413,897] 482,745 a 
XVII. Leather, etc. ... a ---| 673,766 | 620,163]. 602,248] 616,544] 576,764|. 636,571 C 
XVIII. Wood, etc. Pi oe | 698,159 | 1,044,043 | 849,985 | 1,074,883 | 1,063,431 | 1,058,207 
XIX. Earthenware, ete. 3 oe 29,937 49,464 59,090 47,944 26,781 30,123 5: 
XX. Paper, etc. * oe 74,342 | 108,389) 102,184/ 125,915} 191,812) 133,169 ; 
XXI. Jewellery, etc. ... tee --| 122,409) 187,996| 198,366} 201,287) 205,045] 282,561 ; 
XXII. Instruments, eto. vee oo 14,062 23,492 34,874 60,388 62,609}. 61,047 
XXIII. Drugs, etc. vee te -+-| 129,275] 214,707| 256,808) 260,641] 258,083). 295,039 , 
XXIV. Miscellaneous... ‘ «| 251,540| 282,206]. 323,314} 344,787.) 304,474| 367,770 ~' | 

Total ... RY ...|49,696,172 |69,737,763 |72,824,247 |64,311,058 |65,318,836 |74,491,150 


. 


From the above table it will be seen that there has been a very substantial expansion | 
in the principal divisions of the export trade of the Commonwealth. Compared with ; 
1901 the exports in 1910 of animal foodstuffs, principally butter and meat, shew an ] 
inerease of 112.96 per cent.; vegetable foodstuffs, principally wheat, shew an increase 
during the same period of 156.20 per cent.; animal substances—wool, skins, ete.—shewan _ 
increase of 97.67 per cent.; oils,. fats, and waxes—mainly tallow—an increase of 151.82 = 
per cent; and wood, etc. (timber) an increase. of 51.55 per cent., while the exports of 
gold are the lowest recorded since 1892. 


anal 


MOVEMENT OF SPECIE AND BULLION. 


§ 8. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 
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1. Specie and Bullion.—The following tables shew the value of gold and silver bullion 


and specie, including bronze specie, imported and exported during the years 1901 and 
1906 to 1910 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION, 


1901 and 1906 to 1910. © 


Items. | 1901 | 1906. | 1907 | 1908 | 1909. | 1910. 
IMPORTS. 

; £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Gold—Specie 3,710 81,790 9,967 14,426 11,566 26,008 
Bullion 762,415 | 2,066,063 | 1,426,827 950,575 999,884 952,436 
Total 766,125 | 2,147,853 | 1,436,794 965,001 | 1,011,450 978,444 
Silver—Specie 158,656 140,764 375,937 209,564 32,337 332,054 
Bullion 54 33,897 498 689 2,294 5,040 
Total 158,710 174,661 376,435 210,253 34,631 337,094 
Bronze—Specie 10,029 8,403 20,971 15,098 10,294 16,422 
Grand total * 984,864 | 2,380,917) 1,834,200 | 1,190,352 | 1,056/375 |’ 1,331,960 

: EXPORTS. 

£ L £ a Dae £ £ 
Gold—Specie 9,708,037 | 11,915,685 | 6,857,838 | 10,438,665 | 5,349,066 | 2,178,123 
Bullion 4,616,039" 4,955,600*| 3,685,466] 3,128,073] 3,024,085 | 1,930,660 
Total 14.324,076 | 16,871,285 | 10,543.304| 13,566,738 | 8,373,151 | 4,108,783 
Silver—Specie 23,370 23,521 25,667 39,781 16,374 69,134 
Bullion 922,443+ 814,874+ 616,197 581,689 289,908 457,180 
Total 945,813 838,395 641,864 621,470 306,282 526,314 
Bronze—Specie 330 253 2,299 2,012 851 180 
Total § Australian produce| 14,423,298 | 15,584,836 | 9,713,190] 13,526,398 | 7,580,158 3,587,201 
otal? Other produce 846,921 | 2,125,097} 1,474,270 63,822 | 1,100,126 | 1,048,076 
Grand total 15,270,219 | 17,709,933 | 11,187,460! 14,190,220 | 8,680,284 | 4,635,277 


it Includes gold contained in matite. The value of gold contained in matte exported during 
1907 was £350,601, during 1908, £761,100, during 1909, £524,183, and during 1910, £549,924. + Includes 
The value of silver contained in matte exported during 1907 was 


silver contained in matte. ( 
£576,959, during 190%, £489,460, during 1909, £370,329, and during 1910, £296,228. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND GOLD AND SILVER 
BULLION FROM AND TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Imports.* Exports. 
Country. a | 

| Specie. | Bullion. Total. | Specie. Bullion. Total. 

(ie oe ep Nad TSO Ae £ £ 
United ots ...| 368,480 4,792 | 373,272 545,310 1,257,297 | 1,802,607 
Ceylon a este atscar tA AE + | 235,000: 276,890} 511,890 
Hijiy sxe ass ae i re Se 39,450 | tbs 39,450 
Hong Kong ... Noe aa a 56 431,846 | 10,436) 442,282 
India.. bead eh Leto cere il 61,609 | 834,041 895,650 
New Zealand . be 5 | 896,426| 896,431} 604,728 | 8,251 612,979 
Papua ee ren 55,387 55,387 9,858 | a 9,853 
South African Union Bee ane ed aoe 228,700 fos 228,700 


Other Countries . Ade ae 300 300 40 ree 40 


= poe ee | | 


Total British Countries | 368,485 | 956,905 | 1,325,390} 2,156,536 |2,386,915 | 4,543,451 


China als) cereal = ii = aS val) 18,280 age 18,280 
South Sea itera ---| 5,002°) set 5,002 | 61,370 ree 61,370 
Other Countries ae 997 571 | 1,568 ay Oape 925 | 12,176 
~~ | 
Total Foreign Countries| 5,999 571 6,570 90,901 925 91,826 
e | 


Grand total... ...| 874,484 | 957,476 |1,331,960 | 2,247,437 |2,387,840 | 4,635,277 
. ; 


2. Imports of Bullion and Specie.—Of the total imports of bullion and specie into 
the Commonwealth during 1910, 71.51 per cent. was in the form of gold bullion, and was 
received almost entirely from New Zealand for the purpose of minting. F 


3. Exports of Bullion and Specie.—Of the total exports of bullion and specie during 
1910 gold represented 88.64 per cent., 46.99 per cent. being in the form of specie, and 
41.65 per cent. bullion. 

The countries which appear as the largest recipients of gold from Australia are 
the United Kingdom, India, New Zealand, Hong Kong, Ceylon, and the South African 
Union, in the order named, but as large amounts of gold, recorded as exported to Ceylon,, 
are shipped wnder option, and may be despatched thence to any country needing gold, the 
actual amount received by each country cannot be stated. 


§$ 9. Effects of Prices on the Values of Exports. : 


1. Significance of Price in Totals.—In comparing the value of exports from, and 
also imports into, any country for a series of years the question naturally arises as to how 
much any variation in the aggregate value is due to fluctuations in prices, and how much 
to increase or decrease of actual quantities, for, in’ aggregates expressed only in value— 
the only possible method when the commodities differ—the two sources of variation are 
~ confused. 

The scheme of comparison followed hereinafter is that of the British Board of Trade. 
This is to select all such articles of export as are recorded by units of quantity, and to 


_—— 
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apply to the quantities exported during each year the average price per unit ruling in 
some year, arbitrarily taken for the purposes of comparison as the basic year. The ratio 
which the total actually recorded for the year under review bears to the tofal obtained 
by applying to the quantities of the year under review the average prices ruling during 
the basic year, may be called the “‘price-level” of the latter—as compared with the 
former—for the group of commodities considered, and may be taken (so it is assumed in 
the method of the British Board of Trade) as a measure of the effect of the change of 
price in the intervening period. Since the value of the articles used in the calculations 
represents as much as 80 per cent. of all exports during 1910—after excluding specie and 
gold bullion, which are not subject to price changes—a fairly extensive basis on which an 
estimate of the effect of prices over the full range of exports can be founded is afforded.) 


2. Effect of Prices.—The following table shews the values of exports as actually 


recorded in each year, together with the values computed on the assumption that the 


prices of 1901 were maintained.2 The table also shews the yearly ‘‘price-levels,” based 
upon. the results so ascertained. 

This table obviously furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value 
of exports of each year since 1901. Column IY.,—values computed on 1901 prices— 
represents the volume of exports (less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common 
denomination of value, and from the figures therein it will be seen that, had the prices 
of 1901 remained constant, the value of the exports of merchandise during the year 1910, 
for example, would have been £56,571,308 only, instead of £70,313,053—the value 
actually recorded. The difference between these amounts (£13,741,745) results from a rise 


of 24.3 per cent. (i.e., from 1000 to 1243) in the price of commodities* for the 


period intervening between 1901 and 1910. 


EFFECT OF PRICES ON THE VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS AND EXPORT 
PRICE-LEVELS FOR THE PERIOD 1901 to 1910. — 


(BASIC YEAR, 1901.) 


Total Exports (in i 
peas Other Exports. Specie ana aig Bullion), Price 
Specie Ti vy hi ier Val Wen 
Year. and Gold Values Leda Values Bes = 
Bullion. as Recorded. ee oes as Recorded. Computed. on le 
— - - — | 
16 Pee, Ill. £ Iv. £ Wiswyee VIS VETS 
1901 °...| 14,347,776 | 35,348,396 | 35,348,396 | 49,696,172 | 49,696,172 | 1000 
1902 ...| 14,568,640 | 29,346,447 27,375,976 | 43,915,087 | 41,944,616 1072 
1903 ...| 18,408,702 29,841,410 | 26,697,120 | 48,250,112 | 45,105,822 1118 
1904 ...| 16,914,691 | 40,571,224 | 36,139,840 | 57,485,915 | 53,054,531 | 1193 
1905 ...| 10,977,111 |45,863,924 | 38,465,210 | 56,841,035 | 49.442'391 | 1199 
1906 ...| 16,895,059 | 52,842.704 | 42,295,310 | 69,737,763 | 59,190,369 | 1249 
1907 _...|. 10,571,263 | 62,252.984 | 47,557,141 | 72,824,247 | 58,128°404 | 1309 
1908 ...| 13,608,531 | 50,702,527 | 43,072,809 | 64,311,058 | 56,681,340 1177 
1909 ...| 8,390,376 | 56,928,460 | 46,973,200 | 65,318,836 | 55,363,576 1212 
1910 ...| 4,178,097 | 70,313,053 | 56,571,308'| 74,491,150 | 59,932,852 | 1943 


1. These are index numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 


3. Influence of Quantity and Price on Total Increased Value of Exports.—The 
estimated actual and relative effects of the influence of—(i.) increase or decrease in the 


-exports of specie and gold bullion, (ii.) increase or decrease of quantities of other exports, 


(iii.) variation of prices on the value of the exports; of each year compared with 1901; are 
shewn below :— 


1. This basis is thus subject only to the limitations of the fundamental assumption and to its 
limitation to 80 per cent. of the total. 

3. The method of the British Board of Trade is clearly valid for certain purposes, and is adopted 
because it widens the field of comparison. It is not. however, universally valid. 


-3. On the fundamental assumption. 
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ANALYSIS OF INFLUENCE OF QUANTITY AND PRICE ON INCREASE OR DECREASE > 
IN COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS, 1902 to 1910, COMPARED WITH 1901. 


‘ Variation above (+) or below (—) 1901 F 
Exports due to change in :— Total 
e Bea art 
p P above (+) or 
Year. Particulars. Export of | Quantity of| Prices of | below (—) 
Specie and |Zxport other|Export other| Value of 
BD Gold than Specie | than Specie |1901 Exports. 
; and Gold. | and Gold. 
1902. |Variation, actual £| +220,864 —7,972,420 +1,970,471 | —5,781,085 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variatfon taken as 100 el fae as 5)" —137.90 + 34.08 —100 
Variation, per cent. +1.54 — 22.55 + 7.20 —11.63 
1903. |Variation, actual £| +4,060,926 | —8,651,276 +3,144,290 | —1,446,060 
Relative magnitude of var iation. Total : 
variation taken as 100 «| +280.81 —598.25 +217.44 =100 
Variation, per cent. + 28.30 — 24.47 LTS —2,91 
1904. |Variation, actual £} +2,566,915 +791,444 + 4,431,384 | +17,789,743 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 ««s|- 32.95 +10.16 +56.89. +100 
Variation, per cent. +17.90 + 2,24 + 12.26 F 1567, 
1905. |Variation, actual £) —3,370,665 +3,116,814 + 7,398,714 |, +7,144,863 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 | —47.18 + 43.62 + 103.56 +100 
Variation, per cent. —23.48 + 8,82 + 19,24 + 14.37 
1906. |Variation, actual £| | +2,547,283 + 6,946,914 + 10,547,394 | +20,041,591 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 Beals eras + 34.66 + 52.63 1 F100 
Variation, per cent. +17.76 + 19.65 +24,94 + 40.32 
1907, |Variation, actual £| —3,776,513 + 12,208,745 | +14,695,843| +23,128,075 
Relative magnitude of var iation. Total | 
variation taken as 100 ‘ —16.32 + 52.78 + 63.54 +100 
Variation, per cent. —26.32 + 34,55 + 30.90 + 46.56 
1908, |Variation, actual £) —739,245 + 7,724,413 +7,629,718 +14,614,886 
Relative magnitude of Variation.) Total 
variation taken as 100 , wal) 16206 + 52.85 +52.21 +100 
Variation, per cent. — 5.15 + 21.85 +17.72 +29,43 
1909. |Variation, actual £) —5,957,400 + 11,624,804 | +9,955,260 +15,622,664 
Relative magnitude of ‘Variation. Total ; 
variation taken as 100 «| 38.13 + 74.40 + 63.73 +100 
Variation, per cent. —41,52 +32.89 + 21.19 +31.43 
1910. |Variation, actual £) —10,169,679| +21,222,912) +13,741,745| +24;794,978 
: Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 w| 41.01 +85.59 +55.42 +100 
Variation, per cent. —70.88 + 60.04 + 24.32 + 49.90 
’ 


From the above figures it will be seen that the exports of 1910, for example, of specie 
and gold bullion compared with 1901, shew a decrease of 70.88 per cent., other exports 
(merchandise) shew an increase of 60.04 per cent. in quantities, and an increase of 24.32 
per cent. in the group-prices. These several influences effect an aggregate increase of 
£24,794,978, or 49.90 per cent., over 1901 as follows :—By increased quantities of merchan- 
dise, £21,222,912 (85.59 per cent.); by increased prices, £18,741,745 (55.42 per cent.); 
accompanied by a decrease of £10,169,679 (41.01 per cent.) in the exports of specie and 
gold. 


ro. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
scheme of record, are sensibly identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Or again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be 
declared by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices, fixed from 
time to time by a commission constituted for the purpose. The figures relating to the 
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external trade of any country are also affected in varying degree by the extent to which 
they include transit or re-export trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade 
of Belgium, for example, represents approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade 
recorded; of Switzerland, 45 per cent.; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United 
Kingdom, 15 per cent.; whereas in Australia the same element represents only 4 per 
cent., and in New Zealand even less. 


“Special Trade” of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined, agreeably 
to hi practice of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export), and (6d) 
exports of domestic products. 

In the following table the figures relate, as nearly as is possible, to imports entered 
for consumption in the various countries quoted, and to exports of their domestic 
products. It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not unequivocally denote the 
same thing throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing 
countries, raw or partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, 
and, after undergoing some process of manufacture or further modification, are re- 
exported as domestic production, and further, the statistical records of many countries 
do not distinguish between bullion and specie imported for the use of the particular 
country (home consumption) and the amount in transit, nor between the exports of that 
produced within the country and that re-exported. Nevertheless a comparison of this 
character reveals approximately the extent of the external trade which otherwise would 
not be manifest. 

From the following table it may be seen that, for the particular years indicated, the 
value of the total trade per inhabitant was greatest in, New Zealand (£39 Os. 9d. per 

_ head); the next country in order of value per inhabitant was Belgium (£35 17s. 5d. 
per head), followed by Switzerland (£32 10s. 2d. per head). Australia comes fourth 
(£29 11s. 4d. per head), and is some way in advance of the next country, viz., the 
Argentine Republic (£26 11s. 3d. per head) :— 


TRADE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES (IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION AND EX- 
PORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, INCLUDING BULLION AND, SPECIE), FOR 
LATEST AVAILABLE YEAR. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
~ Year me Soe SALE Se £ 
Country. enon j On nt 
Imports | Exports. Total. aoe wont Total. 

i. ; foie se £ £ SiS. Gd, jel Be dete Be. de 
‘COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA ra ey 57,359,396 | 71,836,195 | 129,195,591 |13 2 7/16 8 9 |j2911 4 
United Kingdom 553 ma 581,193,843 |430,384,772 |1,011,578,615 1212 8/9 7 1)}2119 9 
Canada ert, ob ae | 31/3/11 96,228,750 | 57,149,282 | 153,378,032 |12 10 1/7 8 7/1918 8 
New Zealand . .../31/12/10 | 16,815,537 | 21,944,163 38,759,700 |16 18 9 j22 2 0 |39 0.9 
United States of America... 80/6/10 |334,253,753 |391,197,560 | 725,451,313 |31310/4 6 5/8 0 3 
Argentine Republic ... ...|31/12/09 | 74,042,000 | 79,720,000 | 153,762,000 |12 15 10 |138 15 5 12611 3 
Austria-Hungary Si Sf » {124,309,000 |101,966,000 | 226,275,000} 210 6|2 1 5/41111 
Belgium aos cue me nS 151,828,000 |114,354,000 | 266,182,000 20 9 2/15 8 38 8517 5 
Denmark pa Be) aa Fe 31,699,000 | 24,879,000} 56,578,000 |11 15 6|9 411 |21 0 5 
France ey vee %, 271,459,000 |243,163,000} 514,622,000 /618 3/6 310|13 2 1 
German Empire wee fee A] 435,636,000 \337,220,000 | 772,856,000|/616 5/5 5 7 {12 2 0 
Italy ae he »  |125,188,000 | 76,839,000} 202,027,000} 313 0/2 410/517 10 
Japan an A ay as 49,532,000 | 43,731,000 93,263,000} 2 0 0/017 8/217 8 
Norway ei; ia RN a 19,941,000 } 13,069,000} 33,010,000 | 8 811|}510 9/1319 8 
Portugal si no su, . 14,995,000 | 7,175,000)  22,170,000}216 4/1 7 0)4 3 4 
Spain’ ee a Go os 88,255,000 | 37,650,000 75,905,000 | 118 44117 9|)316 1 
Sweden Me des ...{31/12/08 | 33,830,000 | 26,779,000 | 60,609,000 | 6 5 2 | 419 1jil 4 3 
‘Switzerland ... Ree .../31/12/09 | 69,120,000 | 47,417,000) 116, "587,000 19 5 7 {13 4 713210 2 
Uruguay ae rie ...181/12/08 | 7,539,000 | 8,395,000! 15,934,000 | 7 4 918 1 1115 510 


8. External Trade as a Measure of Prosperity. External trade is not necessarily a 
measure of the prosperity of a country. Comparisons can be accepted as furnishing 
satisfactory indications of the relative progress or welfare of different countries, only 
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when taken together with all other facts that should be considered in this connection. 
It is, for example, obvious that the external trade of a community depends not only 
upon the aggregate of its requirements, but also upon the extent to which it fails to 
supply requirements from its own resources. A community largely self-contained, for ; 
example, may have but a small external trade per head, and yet, by virtue of its capacity 

} 

’ 


to produce and manufacture its own raw material, may actually enjoy greater prosperity 
and a higher standard of living than another country whose external trade per head is 
much greater. The same observation applies equally to comparisons of the trade of the 
same country at different periods. A young country, the industries and export trade of 
which are mainly connected with raw or natural products, may, for example, through 
internal development, find the growth of its external trade diminishing per head of 
population without necessarily suffering any real diminution in the well-being of its 
people. And it is further obvious that circumstances may arise when enlargement of 
both imports and exports is actually a consequence of temporary economic difficulties. ( 
For example, in 1903, owing to shortage in the local supply, it became necessary to import 
wheat and flour into Australia to the value of £2,556,968, and to meet the charges for 
this by equivalent exports, the effect, considered per se, being to enlarge both. In this 
ease the increase is not an evidence of prosperity. 


4. Australian Trade Evidence of Prosperity.—Despite the above suggestions 
regarding the necessity of caution so as to avoid hasty inferences based upon aggregate 
trade, a consideration of its general characteristics over a number of years, and of its 
marked development, will suffice to shew that Australian affairs are progressing rapidly 
and most favourably, especially when it is taken into account that there are no counter- 
balancing elements of disadvantage. 


§ a1. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia. 


1. General.—The failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly 
held by her in the import trade of Australia has, durmg recent years, become a matter 
of more than ordinary interest in both countries. In June, 1905, Mr. R. J. Jeffray was. 
sent here as a ‘‘Commissioner of the Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence. 
of the British Board of Trade,’’ to investigate the conditions and prospects of British 
trade with this country, and early in 1908 Mr. Ben H. Morgan was sent on a similar | 
mission by the Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain, and in particular to report, ! 
on:—(i.) The extent and possibilities of the market, with a view to (a) increasing export 
trade, (b) establishing branch factories inside the tariffs; (ii.) the extent and condition, 
of local industries; (iii.) the nature and condition of foreign competition; (iv.) transport. 
services, with special reference to shipping “‘ rings’’ and “‘ conferences’’; (v.) the — 
operation of local tariffs and effects of preferences. In December, 1908, Mr. C. Hamilton 
Wickes reached here as a permanent Commissioner of the British Board of Trade, for 
the purpose of advising British manufacturers of the particular requirements of the f 
Australian markets, with a view to improving the trade between the Commonwealth and, 
the United Kingdom. 

In a previous issue of this work (No. 1, 1907) reference was made to the report of 
Mr. Jeffray, in which he gave the following principal causes of the success of the 
foreign manufacturer in the Australian market :—(i.) Greater promptitude and attention 
to orders; (ii.) greater readiness to adapt their goods to the requirements of customers; 
(iii.) more efficient representation in Australia ; (iv.) better package of goods ; (v.) more 
attractive appearance of goods ; (vi.) lower freights. 

Mr. Morgan reports ‘‘that the most important reason for the growth of foreign 
trade in Australia is that the foreign manufacturer is able to qtote lower prices than the. 
British manufacturer for goods of equal value.’’ That the foreign manufacturer is able. ~~ 
to do this, is, he contends, due to the following, viz. :—(i.) Protection. By virtue of 
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protection for his home market ‘‘ the foreign manufacturer can depend on a definite 
consumption therein, and is thus able to produce in larger quantities, and therefore 
more cheaply.” (ii). Lower shipping rates and raw materials. ‘* Direct shipping 
services have been established with foreign countries, who carry goods generally at lower 
rabes than British shipping companies carry British goods, and that, following the 
development of manufacturing industries in foreign countries and the establishment of 
those cheap shipping facilities, the markets for raw materials are being diverted to those 
countries . . . and by carrying at lower rates, give their manufacturers an advantage in 
price in such raw materials.’’ After quoting many instances of goods being charged 
freights from Liverpool to Australia much aboye those charged on similar goods from 
New York to Hamburg via Liverpool to Austraha, Mr. Morgan says :—“‘ This shipping 
question is one of vital interest to manufacturers, and the time has come when they 
must, if they are to retain their position in export markets, interest themselves directly 
in freight matters, imstead of leaving them as heretofore to merchants and shipping 
agents.”’ 

Mr. Wickes, addressing the British delegates attending the seventh Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, alluding to freights, said :—‘‘ I doubt if there is 
any. question which so illustrates the want of organisation among our commercial com- 
munity,’’ and he suggested that there should be a keener study of freight rates from 
other parts of the world, and also a closer co-operation of British manufacturers, for the 
more economical distribution of their manufactures. In subsequent reports, Mr. Wickes 
strenuously advocates more direct representation of British manufacturers in Australia. 


2. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom.—The percentages given in the fol- 
lowing table shew the proportions of the imports into Australia from the United 
Kingdom, and from other countries mentioned, during each of the years 1886 to 1910:— 


PROPORTION OF COMMONWEALTH IMPORT TRADE FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1886 to 1910. 


Percentage Proportions from— | Percentage Proportions from— 

Year. | Year. cs 
: aed . Total | n . Ane | . Total 
United | British |,,..,.,,,.| United cea United | British amy_| United | pone: 

K’dom |Poss‘ns. Gommry: States. Poreen | K’dom. |Poss’ns. Gemaly i States. nee 

ar at 8 ct peers = HV Bee OS Eh ia | : 

i | 
1886 73.30 11.23 2.05 6.11 15.40 1899 | 61.85 11.75 6.07 | 13.00 26.40 
1887 72,26 12.50 2.28 5.37 15.24 1900 | 61.28 11.28 | 6.54 12.16 27.44 
1888 71.62 12.03 2.71 6.48 16.35 || 1901 | 59.47 11.22 6.59 13.80 29.31 
1889 68.98 13.45 3.65 6.67 17.57 | 1902 | 58.64 13.22 6.53 | 12.27 28 14 
1890 68.08 12.66 4.77 6.54 19.26 |} 1903 | 52.51 ‘ew 6,24 16.84 34.32 
1891 70.15 11.40 4.53 “6.79 18.45 1904 | 60.68 12.22 7.17 | 12.40 27.10 
1892 70.74 11.37 4.32 6.04 17.89 | 1905 | 60.17 14.04 6.42 11.70 25.79 
1893 72.78 | 12.14 3.40 4.98 15.08 1906 59.39 15.09 7.16 10.36 25.52 
1804 71.92 11.96 3.78 5.39 16.12 1907 | 61.59 | 12.93 6.85 diss 25.48 
1895 71.62 11.46 4.42 5.95 16.92 | 1908 | 60.10 12.83 7.05 | 12.13 27.07 
1896 68.28 10.74 5.31 8.59 20.98 || 1909 | 60.92 13.45 6.51 i QS 25.63 
1897 66.22 10.72 ub 10.10 93.06 || 1910 | 61.06 | 13.11 6.30 | 10.82 25.83 
1898 | 6662 | 10.88 5.86 | 1016 | 92.50 | | | | 


In order to draw accurate conclusions from the above table, however, special attention 
must be given to the nature of imports from the United States, smce the imports from that 
country have in some years been increased by imports of breadstuffs, a trade in which the 
United Kingdom could not participate. The years affected by the imports of breadstufts 
were 1886, 1889, 1896, 1897, and 1903. Increased imports of such items as kerosene oil 
and timber also tend to increase the proportion of imports from the United States without 
any prejudicial effect on the trade of the United Kingdom. Similar modification is not 
necessary in regard to Germany, as the nature of the imports from that country is sub- 
stantially the same as from the United Kingdom. 

It has already been pointed out in this chapter that, prior to the year 1905, imports 
into the Commonwealth were recorded only against the country whence they were directly 
imported. Although the values of direct imports do not afford satisfactory data, it is 
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necessary for any comparison extending further back than 1905 to use such figures. 
These figures are unsatisfactory on account of the varying proportions of indirect trade. 

In order to furnish a comparison free from the influence of such trade as, from its 
nature, is not open to the United Kingdom, the following table, shewing the direct imports 
during the years 1886, 1906 and 1910 of the principal classes of goods which enter 
largely into the trade of the countries named, has been prepared. It may be mentioned 
that the imports for the year 1886 were extracted from the ‘Statistical Registers” of the 
several States for a comparison—published in a previous issue—with the year 1906, and 
as their compilation involved a large amount of labour they are again utilised for com- 
parison with the year 1910, } 


PRINCIPAL DIRECT IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1886, 1906 and 1910. 


Nature of Imports. | Year. wee: | Germany. | EN et Sa 
| (1386 | '848,950'| 5,603 70,959 674,296 
Foodstuffs of animal origin »-.{- 1906 | 293,950} 24,319 146,781 697,830 


1910 | 360,772 37,7387 210,707 873,697 
| (1886 | 1,801,200 82,185 82,730 | 2,126,877 

Alcoholic liquors ee .--(4 1906 | 1,058,154 109,426 | 24,367 | 1,388,671 
, | 1910 | 1,297,598! 149,661 12,357 | 1,654,237 

1886 | 9,845,182 54,350 15,336 | 10,316,989 
Apparel, textiles, etc. (incl. boots) + 1906 |11,066,201 418,776 221,362 | 18,508,844 
| (1910 |14,198,599 | 444,592 267,028 | 17,438,605 
Metals unmanufactured and partly| naee 23,809 moet 6 anges 
cig rs beret 1906 696,331 62,945 34,927 927,785 

ee apne eb oeace ae | 1910 101,274 44,217 | 1,296,309 
Manufactures of metals (including| 1886 | 4,616,924 94,832 311,342 | 5,190,901 
een ©\- 1906 | 5,144,912 926,314 | 1,379,662) 7,932,675 

separa ahh as “| (1910 | 7,991,925 | 1,154,638 | 2,276,057 | 12,074,821 
1886 | 1,260,531 21,038 39,700 | 1,340,627 
Paper and stationery ... .../4 1906 | 1,207,729 261,684 288.509 | 1,838,474 
1910 | 1,659,385 258,241 223,431 | 2,457,216 
1886 659,833 24,206 57,477 789,127 
1906 740,850 140,950 59,151 | 1,045,164 
1910 916,609 205,919 90,825 | 1,428,029 
1886 755,907 78,762 24,711 938,476 
Harthenware, cements, etc. meals LOG: 316,252 227,390 37,344 688,510 
1910 580,554 253,028 52,208 | 1,015,313 
) 1886 511,216 8,660 33,382 766,243 

Drugs, chemicals, fertilisers, ete..|+ 1906 887,325 | 193,615 82,789 | 1,732,543 
_1910 939,580 152,401 90,773 | 2,186,005 
Leather, andmfs. thereof and sub-| { 1886 285,601 6,357 53,588 363,332 
stitutes therefor, including|~ 1906 682,238 | 70,028 116,356 924,968 
indiarubber aay SAI LOLO: 923,851 125,725 99,211) 1,808,134 


ioe) 
bo 
=] 
@ 
Or 
rs 


d 


Jewellery, timepieces, faney goods 


=: 


1886 |20,489,153| 378,234] 689,225 | 22,937,818 ” 
1906 |22,088,942 | 2,435,447 | 2,391,248 | 30,685,464 
Total above-mentioned imports ...|4 1908 |24,558,163 | 2,638,279 | 3,044,691 | 34,444,436 

1909 |25,650,092 | 2,507,669 | 2,511,450 | 35,275,485 
1910 |29,641,027 | 2,883,216} 3,366,814 | 41,727,366 


1886 |24,974,939| 699,075 | 2,087,213 | 33,885,284 
1906 |26,437,768 | 3,202,990 | 4,638,331 | 42,413,995 
ies + 1908 29,703,021 | 3,508,845 | 6,039,499 | 48,608,921 
P is rr ‘| | 1909 |81,129,940 | 3,329,641 | 5,002,923 | 50,115,521 

1910 |36,278,169 | 3,777,669 | 6,494,588 | 58,682,391 


Total imports (less bullion and 


* Mainly pig iron and bay and rod iron. 
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PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL DIRECT 
IMPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND UNITED STATES, 1886, 
1906 and 1910. 


Nature of Imports. | Year. eington' Germany. eres Choa 
| (1886 | 51.75 0.83 10.52 | 100 
Foodstuffs of animal origin ... .-.|, 1906 42.12 3.48 DT O2 Ni mG) 
(1910 41.29 4.32 24.12 100 
( 1886 84.69 3.86 3.89 100 
Alcoholie liquors... sie .-.|5, 1906 75.84 7.88 alle) 100 
(1910 78.44 9.05 0.75 100 
1886 95.44 0.53 0.15 100 
_ Apparel, textiles, ete. (including boots)|- 1906 81.93 3.10 1.64 100 
(1910 81.39 2.55 1.53 | 100 
; 1886 93.72 0.52 sin 100 
ONS i908) 75.06 16.78 | 3.76 |". 100 
ie Se LOL) 63.86 7.81 3.41 100 
1886 88.93 1.83 6.00 100 
Manufactures of metals ~ 1906 64.85 | 11.68 17.39 100 
1910 | 66.18 9.56 18.85 100 
1886 94.03 1.57 2.96 100 
Paper and stationery wid ---|4 1906 65.69 14.23 15.69 100 
1910 | 67.52 10.51 FLOOD)» 2" OO 
1886 | 83.62 3.07 7-28")! "1.00 
Jewellery, timepieces, and fancy goods |+ 1906 70.89 13.48 5.66 100 
1910 64.19 14.42 6.36 100 
1886 80.55 8.39 2.63 100 
HKarthenware, cements, etc. ... .--|4 1906 45.93 33.03 5.42 | © 100 
(1910 52.26 24.92 5.14 | 100 
: ( 1886 66.71 1.13 4.36 100 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilisers, etc. ...|-4 1906 51.22 11.18 4.78 100 
| 1910 42.98 6.97 4.15 100 
Leather and mfs. thereof, and substi- J oo a ae ioe 8 
tutes Shenetor, including indiarubber 1910 70.90 9.65 7.61 100 
1886 89.31 1.65 3.01 100 
; : 1906 71.98 7.94 eno) 100 
Total above-mentioned imports z..| 41908 71.29 7.66 8.84 | 100 
i 1909 72.70 7.10 Td ie hOO 
. 1910 71.04 6.91 8:07) £00 
1886 73.71 2.06 6.16 100 
| 1906 62.34 7.55 10.92 100 
Total imports (less bullion and specie) | 1908 61.11 7.32 12:42) 14.00 
; 1909 62.10 6.64 9.98" | on 100 
1910 61.82 6.44 11.07 100 


The foregoing table shews that the share of the United Kingdom, as indicated by 
the records according to ‘Country of Shipment,” in the trade of those classes of goods 
enumerated—representing over 80 per cent. of the total imports from that country—has 
declined from 89.31 per cent. of the whole in 1886 to 71.04 per cent. in 1910. The value 
of these imports from the United Kingdom has increased from £20,489,153 in 1886 to 
only £29,641,027 in 1910, or by 44.67 per cent., while the total value of similar imports 
has increased from £22,937,818 to £41,727,366, or by 81.92 per cent. Had the United 
Kingdom maintained her position as in 1886 the value of her share of this trade should 
have been £37,270,000 in 1910 instead of £29,641,027. 
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The following table gives an analysis of the imports during the years 1906-1910 
according to the countries of origin of the goods, and has been extended to include the 
products of Belgium and France. It is probable that in 1905* (the first year in which 
‘countries of origin were recorded), and in a lesser degree in 1906, some goods were credited 
to the United Kingdom which were really manufactured elsewhere. This matter is more 
particularly referred to in a subsequent section dealing with the effect of preference. 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH OF PRODUCTS OR MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA DURING THE YEARS 1906 to 1910. 


Nature of Imports. Year. ingdoen Belgium; France. |Germany. 1 pire 
£ ee £ £ £ £ 

1906 175,077 122 17,350 9,224 166,643 697,830 

1907 177,767 800 4,637 7,859 153,599 688,642 

Foodstuffs of animal origin} ~ 1908 327,047 348 5,103 9,983 227,308 834,542 
(ee 309.642 | 4,505 5,431 6,737 181,435 751,044 © 

1910 313,066 | 1,141 3,806 6,414 242,427 873,697 

{ 1906 889,157 146 248,364 67,774 25,187 | 1,388,671 

1907 1,015,026 3,175 271,295 71,921 26,043 | 1,556,224 

Alcoholic liquors, ete ---| 4 1908 1,007,600 914 281,529 77,379 18,182 | 1,575,151 


1909 956,882 | 1,637] 250,042 80,283 13,053 | 1,496,952 
1910 | 1,052,003 | 1,502] 287,106 95,039 17,330 | 1,654,237 
1906 | 9,306,334 | 69,381 ae : Arn Sig. 18.5088 

1907 | 9,900,952 | 138,685 | 889,54 344,415 § 5,367, 
aysere ee boots)! | 1908 | 8,791,471 | 131,317 | 786,394 | 1,252:337 |. 349,885 | 13.844,687 
Sse ety 1909 | 9,231,968 | 155,078 857,808 | 1,299,041 355,768 | 14,765,738 
1910 | 10,896,368 | 204,370} 864,808 | 1,446,075 | 429,517 | 17,438,605 


. 1906 687,195 | 37,533 4,975 | 108,577 36,138 927,785 
p pesertagsecaaa Thane ey 1907 | 923.259 | 57/818 2124} 112/818] 46/258 | 1,133,231 
eaing god “and ‘silver {1908 | 665,128 | 62,685 3,995 | 130.627} 61,026 | 976,307 
bulli ie B 1909 667,327 | 73,495 2,447 116,017 50,015 971,616 
ion ... ‘| (1910 821,626 | 125,752 2,882 | 195,946 ; 1,296,309 


Manufactures of metals ...| 4 1908 6,550,743 | 148,692 44,185 | 1,142,443 | 1,938,008 pie 


1906 1,101,636 8,199 9,073 282,175 326,561 | 1,838,474 

1907 1,199,123 |. -22,278 10,351 317,544 326,779 ,071, 
Paper and stationery +-| 4 1908 1,217,008 | 31,923 13,656 310,006 292,426 b 

1909 | 1,250,166 | 23, 14,889 236,970 231,215 ,098 , 


Jewellery, aie and ‘ 
fancy goods m ~_.| 41908 418,400 | 49,428 127,831 210,814 87,201 


Earthenware, cemen 18s 
glass, etc, on “| | 1909 


1906 832,309 | 11/542 | 165.272 | 210,864 | 192,754 | 1,732,543 
. $n 1907 838,227 | 16.853 | 181.258} 200,269 | 146,825 | 1,840,933 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilisers} ~ 1908 819,949 | 12,034 224,398 161,504 132,406 | 1,916, 
| 1909 7351854 | 9,847 | 173,753 + 168.590} 132,596 | ‘1.744.023 
, 1910 939,349 | 18,767 177,889 185,794 140 907 2,186,005 
06 382,425 229 38,629 108,98 56, 5 
Leatherand manufactures | |i997 | 474'302 | 1,406] 40.490 | 117.833 | _ 275.235 | 1,004,822 
thereof and substitutes ; 
Bra EUSA aTO0g 367,839 20: 49.534 | 145.461} 227.260 | 932,033 
therefor, including india 
tuber Gacledine bootan'| | 1202 383,930 551 54,079 | 210.307} 2941128 | 1,080,222 
: 1910 490,154 | 1,573 64,407 | 199.660 | 306,363 | 1,303,134 
1906 | 19,072,891 395,685 1,388,393 3,183,185 3,000,979 30,685,464 
2 | | 1907 | 22:052,050 | 538) (567,351 | 3,802,959 | 3,641,703 | 36,318,861 
Total Bbove-mentioned im-| / 998 | 20,577,098 | 541/319 | 1,563,543 | 3,655/937 | 3,374,630 | 34,444,436 
5 | | 4909 | 211183;097 | 564.652 | 1,541,623 | 3.712.650 | 3,130,059 | 35,275,485 
1910 | 24'472'575 | 730,035 | 1,616,394 | 4/934’708 | 4/118,780 | 41,727/366 
(i808 22,755,482 | 446,251 | 1,473,360 3,027,262 | 5,608,215 42,413,995 
1907 | 26,441,942 | 632,486 | 1,742,612 | 4°622'933 | 6,763,531 | 49.974.833 
Total imports (ess bullion | 1998 | 25,042/810 | 636,450 | 1,775,380 | 4'482.119 | 6.574.380 | 48\608,021 
coe | [1908 25,809,347 | 662132 | 1.784312 | 41537,112 | 5,934,295 | 50,115,521 
1910 | 30,048,714 | 853,708 | 1,949,735 | 5,214,149 | 7,658,878 | 58,682,391 


e For 1905 figures see Official Year Book No. 3. + Mainly pig iron and bar and rod iron. 
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In the above table the totals only, of the several classes of goods mentioned, have 
been dealt with. On pages 642 et seq. will be found a more detailed analysis, shewing 
the principal items of United Kingdom origin, in which goods favoured by preferential 


tariff rates are distinguished from other imports. 


COMMONWEALTH PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL IMPORTS, OF IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS 
OR MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE YEARS 1906 to 1910. 


| ate United 4 All 
Nature of Inports. Kanedom. France. U.S.A. Sovuiteios 

25.08 0,02 2.49 1.32 23.61 100 

25.81 0.12 0.67 1.14 22.30 100 

Foodstuffs of animal origin 39.19 0.04 0.61 1,20 27.25 100 

41,23 0.60 0.72 0.90 24.16 100. 

35.83 0.14 0.44 0.73 27.75 100 

64.06 0.01 17.89 4.88 1.81 100 

65,21 0.20 17.43 4.62 1,67 100 

Alcoholic liquors, ete. 63.96 0.05 17.82 4,91 115 100 

3 : 63.92 0.11 16.71 5.36 0.87 100 

63.59 0.09 17.36 5.15 1.05 100 

68.91 0.51 5.f 6.91 2.77 100 

r a 64,44 0.90 5.7 8.75 2.89 100 

Apa es Lepaae GON), 63.56 0.95 5.68 9.04 2.53 100 

See tee ae “a 62.53 1.05 5.81 8.80 2.41 100 

62.48 1.17 4.96 2 2.46 100 

Metals unmanufactured or tae a oe | oe 1 

partly manufactured, ex- 68.20 8. 49 0. 41 6.95 100 

ee gold and silver 68.68 7.56 0.25 515 100 

i a: oe a2 63.38 9.70 0.22 3.47 100 

61.39 2.20 0.29 20.02 100 

64.27 0.64 0.28 19.21 100 

Manufactures of metals 64,40 1.46 0.43 19.05 100 

65,43 1.38 0.46 16.71 100 

62.04 1.32 0.40 20.37 100 

59.92 0.45 0.49 17.76 100 

57.89 1,07 0.50 15.77 100 

Paper and stationery 54.45 1.43 0.61 13.08 100 

59.97 1.13 0.71 11.02 100 

58.96 1.29 0.73 11.20 100 

50.25 1.18 6.40 7.93 100 

Jewellery, timepieces, an Pope ee i teen ice 
fancy goods ee or ; i y 3 

40.09 3.19 8.97 8.07 100 

36.88 3.50 8.25 9.85 100 

44.07 : 2.86 6.08 100 

Earthenware, cements, ee : o— eel a 
lass, etc. ai os q 4 z y 

SEEEN 47.15 ; 3.45 5.29 100 

48.54 K 3.07 6.02 100 

48.04 .6 9.54 7.10 100 

Drugs, chemicals, and ace ‘ we ee 705 

fertilisers ” 6 4290) 56 9.96 7.60 100 

42.97 0.86 8.14 6.45 100 

Leather and manufactures ren ee rae uate a3 

thereof and substitutes 30.47 0.02 531 94°39 100 

therefor, including india- 35.55 0.05 5.01 27.23 100 

rubber (excluding boots) 37.61 0.12 4.94 93.51 100 

62.16 1.26 4,36 9.84 100 

: - 60.72 1.48 4.32 10.03 100 

feo rentions 59.74 157 454 9.80 100 

a Ba 60.05 1.60 4.37 8.87 100 

58.65 1.75 3.87 9.87 100 

53.65 1,05 3.47 13.21 100 

52.91 1.27 3.49 13.53 100 

Total imports... 51.52 1,31 3.65 13.54 100 

51.50 1.32 3.56 11.84 100 

51.21 1.45 3.32 13.05 100 


A comparison of the results given in ‘the unmediately preceding tables with those 
given on pages 632 and 633 discloses the value of the export trade of other countries 


which reaches the Commonwealth through the United Kingdom. 
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3. Significance of Increase of Trade with other Countries.—It has been suggested 
that the larger proportion of imports now received from foreign countries is due to the 
establishment and increase of direct shipping with the countries concerned, and that 
trade formerly received through English ports is now received direct. From the 
Australian records it is impossible to ascertain the value of the indirect trade with foreign 
countries through the United Kingdom, prior to 1905. The returns of the British Board 
of Trade, however, shew the exports from the United Kingdom to Australia of 
foreign and colonial products distinct from the domestic exports, and from this source 
the table hereunder has been compiled. 

It is proper here to mention that, taken in quinquennial periods, the values of the 
total exports from the United Kingdom to Australia—after making allowance for freight 
and charges—are in very close agreement with the corresponding import values recorded in 
this country. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF MERCHANDISE AND BULLION AND SPECIE 
DESPATCHED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO AUSTRALIA, 1886 to 1910. 


Merchandise. | Poveueaee 

: : | Proportion 
Foreign and Colonial - ; 

Years. | United "Prodnca. ) wie ro Total. of es 

RINGO ws roa : Colonial 

| Produce. | Reexnorted. Rabe ; . Produce. 

ae | Eee ee ~. eve £ 

1886-1890 a 19,510,884 | 2,344,309 Mee 249 90,135 | 22,819,577 14.16 
1891-1895 __...| 15,376,626 | | 1,756,065 556,287 | 402,256 | 18,091,233 13.07 
1896-1900... 18,353,571 | 1, 919, 912 | 445 552 117,146 | 20,836,181 11.42 
1901-1905...) 18,271, 705 | 2,226,321 750,520 79,014 | 21,327,560 14.01 
1906-1910 ...| 27,652,367 | 3,420,256 | 1,168,427 358,028 | 32,594,078 14.08 


From the above table it will be seen that the average proportion of ‘foreign goods 
despatched to Australia through the United Kingdom during the last five years is 
almost identical with the average of the years 1886-90, and is greater than the average 
of the past twenty-five years, viz., 13.35 per cent.* During the quinquennium 1886-90 
the average yalue of foreign and colonial produce despatched each year from the 
United Kingdom to Australia was £3,218,558, equal to 14.16 per cent. of all goods so de- 
spatched, while during the period 1906-10 the corresponding amount was £4,588,683, or 
14.08 per cent. It is therefore apparent that the increase of direct imports from foreign 
countries has not beer, in the aggregate, at the expense of the indirect trade via Great 
Britain, 


4. Preferential Tariffi—TDhe Tariff Act of 1908, at present in force, provides 
preferential tariff rates in favour of goods produced or manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods, it was 
required that British material or labour should represent not less than one-fourth the 
value of such goods. From the 1st September, 1911, it is required, in regard to goods 
only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final process or processes 
of manufacture shall have been performed in the United Kingdom, and that the expen- 
diture in material of British production and/or British labour shall have been not less 
than one-fourth of the factory or works’ cost of the goods in the finished state. 

In the analyses given in this section the results shewn are those obtained by 
applying the tariff rates to the imports of the year, whether entered for consumption or 
re-exported. The re-exports are, however, relatively small. 

The following table presents an analysis of the imports during 1910, distinguishing 
those affected—fayourably or adversely — by the preferential provisions of the tariff, from 
those not affected :— 


ee 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS, 1910, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL. 


Country of Origin. 
Pooch United | British Poreien |) jueay 
Kingdom. | Possessions.| Countries. | oes 
20 ae pie Rt iN 
Imports affected by eis eae tariff £ | & Bg | £ 
Free es .-| 6,425,260 | -: —— | 6,425,260 
‘Dutiable ..| 12,624,246 | 211,687 | 9,655,762 jaa 491,695 
Total ..| 19,049,506 | 911,687 | 9,655,76 | 28,916,955 
Impts. not affected by preferential tariff | 
Free a5 oi ...| 7,647,344 | 4,800,996 | 6,861,006 | 19,309,346 
Dutiable ed ; 8,351,864 | 1,605,994 | 5,498,232 | 10,456,090 
Total -| 10,999,208 | 6,406,990 | 12,359,238 | 29,765,436 
Total merchandise -| 30,048,714 | 6,618,677 | 22,015,000 | 58,682,391 
Bullion and specie 371,826 951,813 8,321 | 1,331,960 
Total imports .| 830,420,540 | 17,570,490 | 22,023,321 | 60,014,351 


Of the total imports of merchandise (£58,682,391) £28,916,955, or 49.28 per cent., 
would be affected by the preferential tariff. 


The imports during 1910 of United Kingdom origin, favoured by preference, amounted 
to £19,049,506, representing 63.40 per cent. of the total imports of merchandise from 
that country, against £16,482,032 (63.86 per cent.) during 1909. Under the preferential 
tariff these imports would be subject to duty equivalent to an average ad valorem rate of 
13.05 per cent., as compared with an average rate of 18.15 per cent. which the same 
goods would be required to pay under the general tariff rates—an advantage of £972,174 in 
the amount of duty. The actual amount of rebate allowed on United Kingdom goods 
entered for home consumption during 1910, under the varying rates of duty, was £970,164. 


The following tables give the comparative results of an application of the preferential 
tariff rates and the general tariff rates to the imports from the United Kingdom, British 
Possessions and foreign countries respectively :— 


IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES. 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. 
Preferential Tariff. General Tariff. 
£ £ Rate % Rate % 
(A) Free «--| 6,425,260 Sete sad 333, 406 5.18 
(B) Dutiable ...(12,624, 246 |'2,485,497 | 19.69 3,124,265 | 24.75 
i | 
| | 
Total -.|19,049,506 | 2,485,497 | 18.05 | 3,457,671 | HOG 
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IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES. 


FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. | ae a. ops 
| General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
— — _ a | at : = - _ 
Mn oer Saas £ Rate % £ | Rate% 
Imports similar to group A above 73,264 3,670 5.01 bs Bis 
” ” » B 4 | 188,423, 39,134] 38.27 32,057 | 23.01 
| | |__| 


Total an tea nal 211,687 | 42,804 | 20.22 32,057 | 15.15 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


| £ [wef Rate wa oes | Rate % 
Imports similar to group A above | 1,454,867 | 72,833 | 5.01 | ee 
+ 5 At oriites | 8,200,895 | 1,963,846 | 23.95 | 1,514,610 | 18.47 
ag é TR aa | 
/ | | | 
Total ae Sc ...| 9,655,762 | 2,036,679 21.09 1,514,610 15.69 


The proportion of the imports from British Possessions adversely affected by the 
preference to the United Kingdom is relatively small, representing only 3.20 per cent. of 
the imports of merchandise from those countries. The surcharge of duty on imports - 
from British Possessions during 1910 amounted to £10,747, as against £15,882 in 1909. 
The larger amount of surcharge in 1909 was mainly due to imports of steel rails from 
Canada in that year. The sum of £10,747 would, on the basis of the trade of 1910, 
represent the loss of revenue involved in an extension of the preference given to the 
United Kingdom to the rest of the Empire, as in the preferential scheme of New Zealand. 
The British Possession’ chiefly affected are India, Canada, Straits Settlements, and New 
Zealand. 

The surcharge on imports, affected by preference, from foreign countries during 1910 
would amount to £522,069, as against £431,143 during 1909. 


5. Effect of Preference.—It may again be mentioned here that the system of 
recording imports according to ‘‘ country of origin,’’ was introduced only from the 
beginning of 1905, and it is evident that in the earlier period of its operation, some goods, 
imported through the United Kingdom, were wrongly described as of United Kingdom 
origin. Particular instances in which manufactures of foreign countries have obviously 
been credited to the United Kingdom are alluded to later. When the question of 
revenue became involved, and a more exact description of the goods was insisted upon, 
goods which might formerly have been accepted and recorded as British would be 
correctly classed as foreign. 

A comparison of the returns of the British Board of Trade (shewing the exports of 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom to Australia) with the import returns of 
the Commonwealth, supports the belief that the proportion of the trade credited to the 
United Kingdom in this country during the years 1905 and 1906 is too high. If this 
supposition be correct, the apparent decline in the proportion of British goods, indicated 
by the Commonwealth records, is somewhat misleading. 

The following table shews in regard to imports of United Kingdom origin, that, 
while the results for the later years are in substantial agreement, those ascertained from 
the Commonwealth import returns for 1905 are 8.35 per cent. above those ascertained 
from the returns of the British Board of Trade. ? 


” 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORT RETURNS AND BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE EXPORT 
RETURNS OF UNITED KINGDOM PRODUCE COMPARED, 1905 to 1910. 


i ear . Exports. Board) Add 10 per cent. Value for | Commonwealth 
! > ie Trade Returns. | Freight, etc. Comparison. Wee Returns. 

| £1,000 £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 

1905 ae ee 16,991 1,699 | 18,690 | 20,251 

1906 sie | 20,229 | 2,023 22,252 22,755 

1907 a Sen 24,097 2,410 | 26 507 | 26,442 

1908 26% =g| 22,942 | 2,294 | DE 25,043 

1909 cae sail 23,999 | 2,400 | 26,399 | 25,809 


1910 3g" s50| 27 652 2,765 30,417 30,049 


If it he conceded that the figures of the British Board of Trade for 1905 and i906 
with 10 per cent. added are nearer the truth than the Commonwealth records for those 
years, and in the subsequent years the Commonwealth figures be accepted, the results 
would be approximately as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1905 to 1910. 


| 
Preferential Imports. | Non-Preferential Imports.* | Total.* 
ioe Per cent. Say das jildbevwont: | Sk Patcank 
Value. on Total Pref. Value. on Total Non-| Value. | on Total 
Imports. Pref. Imports. | Imports. 
VER Cae % “| See % Oe | AE 
1905T 12,220,000 - 63.98 6,321,000 | 48.18 18,541,000 57.55 
1906+ 14,316,000 | 66.80 7,774,000 | 50.02 | 22,090,000 | 59.74 
1907 17,049,000 66.08 | 9,224,000 | 51.12 | 26,273,000 59.93 
1908 15,896,000 65.70 | 9,007,000 50.70 | 24,903,000 | 59.36 
1909 16,482,000 | 66.80 9,137,000 | 49.94 | 25,619,000 59.61 
1910 19,049,000 | 65.88 | 10,821,000 | 48.37 29,870 000 58.23 
* See note (*) to table on following page. } The figures for these years are based on export 
’ returns of the United Kingdom. 


From this table it will be observed that instead of declining since 1905, as indicated by 
the Commonwealth records, the position of the United Kingdom has been, on the whole, 
slightly improved, the improvement being more pronounced in the preferential division. 

The following comparative tables shew the proportion of imports—preferential and 
non-preferential, respectively—recorded in the Commonwealth as of United Kingdom 
origin during the years 1905-1910 :— 


PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1905 to 1910. 


Country of Origin. 
Year. 4 ate 
| 

United Kingdom. | British Possessions.'| Foreign Countries. | Total. 

pe sik 4 
£ % £ je Sete £ ey oa £ | % 
1905* ...| 18,268,596 69.56 151,463 | 0.78 5,656,611 29.66 19,076,670 100 
1906* ...| 14,643,287 68.58 165,699 0.78 | 6,545,603 30.64 | 21,354,589 100 
» 1907 .--| 17,049,196 66.08 210,545 | 0,82 | 8,539,885 33.10 25,799,626 | 100 
‘ 1905 .-.| - 15,895,721 | 65.70 162,097 0.67 8,136,004 33.63 | 24,193,822 | 100 
1909 ...| 16,482,032 | 66.80 319,900 | 1.29 | 17,875,832 31.91 | 24,677,764 | 100 
1910 _ ..| 19,049,506 | 65.88 211,687 | 0.73 9,655,762 33.39 28,916,955 | 100 


* See modified figures in the preceding table, 
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From the percentages shewn above it would appear that the United Kingdem’s pro- 
portion of this trade has materially declined since 1905, but, as already mentioned, the 
accuracy of these figures is open to doubt. It will be more satisfactory, therefore, to 
confine attention to years subsequent to1906. From the aboye table it will be seen that, 
in regard to that portion df the trade.which has been affected by the preferential 
tariff, there has been, on the whole, no decided change in the relative proportions 
supplied by the United Kingdom. In fact the variations in the percentages have been so 
small and so uneven, that of themselves they are quite without significance. For 
instance, the United Kingdom’s share of this trade in 1910 was 65.88 per cent., as against 
66.08 per cent. in 1907—a decline of 0.2 per cent.; compared with 1908 there is a rise 
of 0.18 per cent., while against 1909 there is a fall of 0.92 per cent. 


COMMONWEALTH NON-PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS*, 1905 to 1910. 


| 
| 


Country of Origin. 


Year ——-- + - a = - 
’ 

| United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. | Total. 

ye ea cs,” | % aos | ae | £ % 
1905+ «| 6,843,465 | 51.98 | 1,621,168 12.31 4,701,383 35.71 | 13,166,016 100 
1906+ ..| 7,952,089 50.81 | 2,017,296 12.89 5,680,078 36.30 15,649,413 100 
1907 * 9,223,549 51.12 2,277,889 12.64 6,543,733 36.24 18,045,171 100 
1908 ..-| 9,006,821 50.70 2,299,775 12.95 6,456,040 36.35 17,762,636 100 
1909 ..| 9,187,146 | 49.94 2,500,859 13.66 6,659.699 36.40 18,297,704 100 
1910 «| 10,820,679 | 48,37 3,526,523 | 15.76 8,02 


31025,977 | 39.87 | 991373179 | 100 


* In. order to obtain a more satisfactory comparison only goods of a character similar to 
_ those affected by preferential rates have been included in this table. Articles such as fruits, 
grain, cocoa beans, raw coffee, tea, sugar, unmanufactured tobacco, hides, fibres, Kerosene, timber, 
ete., which are not produced in the United Kingdom, have been excluded. The proportion of 
these goods recorded as of‘ United Kingdom origin during 1910 was only 2.41 per cent. 

+ See modified figures in the second table on the preceding page. 


In regard to the non-preferential imports, the proportion supplied by the United 
Kingdom has fallen from 51.12 per cent. in 1907 to 48.37 per cent. in 1910, the decline 
being most marked between 1909 and 1910. The proportion supplied by foreign 
countries rose slightly from 36.24 per cent. in 1907 to 36.40 per cent. in 1909, but 
declined to 35.87 per cent. in 1910. The increased imports drawn from British 
Possessions have, therefore, been the principal cause of the smaller proportion from the 
United Kingdom. The principal items contributing to the increase of £1,248,634 (54.78 
per cent.) in the imports from British Possessions during 1910 as compared with 1907 
and the increase of eagh are as follows :—Precious stones, £77,860; bags and sacks, 
£494,265; guano and rock phosphates, £205,219; coal, £171,936; agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, £98,960; rubber and manufactures £42,814; printing paper, 
£56,930. 

Although the increased imports of these items have had the effect of reducing the 
ratio of the United Kingdom’s trade to the total trade, they have not ‘“cut” into its trade 
nor been in any way detrimental to it. For instance, for some years past India has had 
practically a monopoly of the supply of bags and sacks, and the increased demand for 
these goods from India has not reduced the amount of the trade of the United Kingdom, 
though it has reduced its proportional share of the total trade. The increased imports 
of guano and rock phosphates from the Pacific Islands were accompanied by increased 
imports of manufactured fertilisers from the United Kingdom. ‘The exceptional imports 
of coal (due to the miners’ strike in New South Wales) from India and South Africa were 
also accompanied by similar imports from the United Kingdom, though, owing to greater 
distance, the imports from the latter country were smaller. The increase of imports of — 
precious stones, though largely the produce of South Africa, came mainly through the | 
United Kingdom, and the gems doubtless were subjected to some dressing there and 
otherwise yielded profit to British traders. For some years past British manufacturers 
have not held a prominent position in the supply of agricultural implements and 
machinery, so that the increased trade of Canada, during the period under review, 
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cannot be considered a loss to them. The increased imports of rubber from British 
Possessions were for the most part crude rubber from the Straits Settlements, and 
thus did not displace British goods; while the imports of printing paper from Canada 
were accompanied by an increase of 80 per cent. in similar imports from the United 
Kingdom. | : 

Although the above-mentioned items cannot be eliminated from the total, for the 
same reasons as those mentioned in the footnote to the preceding table, it is obvious that 
their abnormal proportions tend to obscure the general results as indicated by the 
percentage proportions. If the first four of the items mentioned, viz., precious stones, 
bags and sacks, guano and rock phosphates, and coal, be deducted from the total it will be 
found that instead of falling from 49.94 per cent. in 1909 to 48.37 in 1910, a decline 
equal to 1.57 per cent. of the total, the proportions supplied by the United Kingdom would 
be respectively 54.60 and 53.99, a decline equal to only 0.61 per cent. On the: other 
hand-the share of foreign countries would shew a rise from 39.36 per cent. in 1909 to 
39.75 per cent. in 1910, instead of a decline from 36.40 per cent. to 35.87 per cent. The 
fact that the United Kingdom’s share in the non-preferential trade has steadily 
diminished during the past four years, while in the preferential group the movement has 
been more fluctuating and shews a smaller decline between the terminal points of 
comparison (1907 and 1910), has been regarded, by some, as an indication of the 
beneficial effect of preference. Buta really incisive investigation of the trade in various 
classes of goods, however, discloses such conflicting movements that it is extremely 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the general effect of the preference. 

The principal classes of imports affected by preference are “apparel, textiles and 
manufactured fibres,” and “manufactures of metals, including machinery.” Together these 
two classes represent 70 per cent. of all imports affected, the former class representing 47 
per cent. and the latter 23 per cent. The following analysis gives the particulars of the 
imports of these groups, as recorded, for the past six years :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF APPAREL, TEXTILES, AND MANUFACTURED FIBRES. 
1905 to 1910. 


PREFERENTIAL. 
Country of Origin. 
Year. 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. Total. 

£ Cae ane oon) £ % £ % 
1905*... 7,586,841* | 76.98% 42,442 0.42 2,228,104 22.60 9,857,387 100 
1906*... ...| 8,240,338* | 75.92* 59,402 0.55 2,554,765 23.53 10,854,505 100 
1907 ..: ...| 8,725,908 70.20 68,764 0.54 3,637,169 29.26 12,431,841 100 
1908 ... Eeshanaly hLO5800. 68.35 . 54,667 0.48 3,519,641 31,17 11,291,108 100 
1909 .. 8,038,772 “| 69.26 =" 58,599 0.50 3,509,876 30.24 11,607,247 100 
1910 .. 9,511,026 70.31 55,662 0.41 3,960,627 29.28 13,527,315 100 

NON-PREFERENTIAL. 

TOS Fee 903,653* | 42.28* 971,931 45.47 261,815 12.25 2,137,399 100 
1906* .. ..-| 1,045,608* | 39.72* 1,251,056 47.53 335,389 12.75 2,632,053 100 
1907 ... +.| 1,153,666 39.66 1,327,829 45.64 427,325 14.70 2,908,820 100 
1908 ... .-| 1,074,671 42.08 1,168,473 45.76 310,435 12.16 2,553,579 100 
1900". =... | 1,193,196 37.77 1,380,056 43.70 585,239 18.53 3,158,491 100 
19010... —....}. 1,385,342 35.42 1,798,895 45,99 727,053 18.59 3,911,290 100 


* The amount credited tothe United Kingdom in these years is considered to be in excess of 
the truth. 

The above table shews that the gradual improvement made by the United Kingdom 
in her relative position during the last three years has given her a proportion of the pre- 
ferential imports of apparel and textiles in 1910 slightly greater than in 1907, while in 
the non-preferential group her position is shewn to have materially declined. The 
sudden decline in the United Kingdom's share of the former group from 75.92 per cent. 
in 1906 to 70.20 per cent, in 1907, accompanied by a decline of only .06 per cent. during 
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the same period in the non-preferential group suggests, however, that the differentiation 
in the rates of duty instantly caused a greater accuracy in the statement of origin 
of goods in the preferential group, whereas in the non-preferential group, where loss 
of revenue was not involved, the element of misdescription is being only gradually 
eliminated, and, consequently, that the decline in the latter is more apparent than 
real. This appears to be amply supported by the item “Minor Articles for Apparel,” 
on which no duty is payable, for while the total imports under this heading have 
increased from £211,324 in 1905 to £384,886 in 1910 (82 per cent.), and the imports 
recorded as shipped from the United Kingdom have increased from £178,657 to £311,307 
(74 per cent.), the amount recorded as of United Kingdom origin has only increased 
from £162,767 to £171,461 (5 per cent.); or, in other words, of the total imports of this. 
item recorded as shipped from the United Kingdom in 1905, 91 per cent. was recorded 
as of United Kingdom origin ; in 1906, 89 percent. ; in 1907, 79 per cent. ; in 1908, 70: 
per cent. ; in 1909, 58 per cent. ; and in 1910, only 54 per cent. The proper assumption 
is that in the earlier years the United Kingdom was credited with goods which she did 
not manufacture, rather than that she has, in so short a time, lost so largely to her: 
rivals. 

The detailed tables which are appended shew the relative proportions of the various. 
classes of textile goods supplied by the United Kingdom. In regard to those textile 
goods affected by preference the figures shew that since 1907 (the first year with which 
satisfactory comparisons can be made), the share of the United Kingdom has been sub- 
stantially maintained in nearly all the lines enumerated below, the aggregate result 
being that in the year 1910 she supplied 70.31 per cent. as against 70.20 per cent. in 
1907. During the last three years the position of the United Kingdcm in the total of 
this group has steadily improved. 

The value and proportion of the more important items, included in the above groups. 
of apparel and textiles, recorded as of United Kingdom manufacture, are given below :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PREFERENTIAL ITEMS OF APPAREL AND 
TEXTILES RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1905 to 1910. 


1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 


Items. | i- = 
| | Per Per Per Per Per 
| Value. | cant Value peat. Value. ont Value ants Value Gente 
es ee ec ee ee ees 2 
Apparel— £ % £ % & % £ % cy % 
Boots and shoes ..) 184,915 | 65.40 | 195,426 | 66.28 | 174,153 | 64.87] 187,690 | 68.22 ei ol 67.23 
Gloves * 80,981 34.80} 48,168 | 17.07| 38,320/15.00| 49,148 | 16.75 10.78 
Hats, caps, & ponnets) 284,783 | 77.06 | 260,853 | 63.87 | 208,143 | 70.36 | 176.998 | 66.36 abo; a3 67.31 
Socks and stockings | 
of wool, &c. 305, 132 | 97.98 | 348,307 | 97.23 | *402,040 | 80.35 | 367,669 | 95.73 | 412,359 | 95.47 
Trimmings & Orna- i 
ments f 128,135 | | “42, 40 86,317 | 25.78 54,860 | 26.69 49,130 | 31.30 46,547 | 45.85. 
Other apparel 1,083,054 | 75.32 {1,040,855 | 67.28 | 905,922 | 68.26 | 906,615 | 66.90 |1,044,336 | 66.08. 
Textiles, etc. — Piece * | | i 
goods — Cotton and: 
linen, n.e.i. ... 3,023, 372 | 91.18 |3,266,665 | 89.90 |2,946,313 | 89.71 |3,208,581 | 88.71 |3,929,845 | 88.36 
Woollen or contain- | 
ing wool.. 1,705,086 | 83.36 1,849,153 | 80.62 |1,580,004 | 78.74 |1,595,809 | 81.18 |1,815,245 | 84.57 


Silk or containing 
silk (not contain- | ’ 
ing wool) | 99,834} 14.19} 106,008 | 11.73 | _ 68,676 | 7.61 89,534 | 10.31} 115,003 | 12.19 

Velvets, velveteens, 
plushes, ribbons, If 
lace, etc. .. 234,577 | 40.56 | 235,214 | 27.67 | 233,384 | 23.92 | 278,786 | 25.48 | 274,450 | 22.52 


Flannelettes ... 203,669 | 80.30 | 228,240 | 81.85 | 193,148 | 79.63} 127,466 | 81.40} 138,098 | 82.50. 
Other textiles & manu- 


factured fibres...) 906,800 | 88.75 |1,060,702 | 85.23 | 916,843 | 83.98 |1,001,346 | 85.35 |1,255,444 


Total apparel & textiles 8,240,338 75.92 |8,725,908 | 70.20 |7,716,800 | 68.35 |8,038,772 | 69.26 |9,511,026 | 70.81 


* Includes cotton socks which were subject to preferential rates to the 29th April only. No 
separate record was made of the imports of cotton socks during 1908. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS OF 
COMMONWBHALTH, 1826 ro 1911. 


: (See pages 602 and 603.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each square represents an interval of five years, and 
the vertical height five million pounds sterling for Imports and Exports, and ten million pounds 
sterling for Total Trade. Scale for Imports on right hand. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE, 
BXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 To 1911. 


= <a 
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1820 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95190005 10 15 20 
(See pages 602 and 603). 

EXPLANATION OF Grapus.—The base of each square represents an interval of five years, and 

the vertical height fifty shillings per head of the population. The pasic lines of Imports and 
Exports are 2il per head, and that of Total Trade is five pounds sterling per head. 
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The items “gloves,” “trimmings and ornaments,’’ and ‘‘silk and velvet piece goods,”’ 
appear to furnish further definite instances of misdescription in the earlier years under 
review. These goods are largely gathered from other parts of the world into the United 
Kingdom, whence they are shipped to Australia. The records for 1909 shew that, of the 
total imports into the Commonwealth of these four items taken conjointly, only 19.34 
per cent. was of United Kingdom origin, while as much as 83.63 per cent. was shipped 
from that country. Under these circumstances it appears probable that, until the ques- 
tion of revenue arose (viz., in August, 1907), some portion of these goods, merely packed in 
the United Kingdom, was recorded as of British manufacture. This suggestion is again 
supported by the British trade returns, for although the items presented therein are not 
identical with the items in the Commonwealth returns, it may be seen that the exports 
from the United Kingdom to Australia of British silk manufactures bear to the imports 
into the Commonwealth of silk, etc., piece goods the same ratio in 1908 as in 1905, 
viz., 10.88 per cent., instead of declining, as shewn by the Commonwealth records, from 
24.97 per cent. to 7.61 per cent., while in subsequent years the two records are consistent. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF NON-PREFERENTIAL ITEMS OF APPAREL AND 
TEXTILES RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1906 to 1910, 


| 


1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Items. ; cart - — 
Amount. ae Amount. nial Amount. or Amount es, ease, ba 4 
= = ia | ete: = | 3 
| £ % eh | ee £ % = % £ % 
Apparel—Zocks & stock- ' | | 
ings of cotton ..-| 53,766 | 35.68| 48,207 | 29.66 a a 40,639 | 25.06 | 48,697 | 27.37 
Other... oe ..| 80,272 | 81.11} 97,228! 76.00| 67,067 |72.94| 56,474] 48.50} 57,612 | 47.71 
Minor Articles for — | | 
Boots and shoes «| 29,791 | 55.82 33,340 | 56.73 31,885 | 57.07 31,735 | 60.87 35,044 | 51.80 
Hats and caps | 61,062 | 45.44 42,937 | 29.78 39,279 | 31.81 58,236 | 30.70 59,695 | 25.54 
Umbrellas ig .| 13,021 | 98.72 20,902 | 96.26 33,387 | 97.86 32,456 | 96.24 40,211 | 93.87 


Other apparel ... 174,638 | 73.93 | 153,600 | 65.83 | 129,852 | 57.15 | 156,040 | 48.38 | 171,461 | 44.55 


Piece goods— Canvas & 


duck \.:: ‘ 114.710 | 46.88 ee | 89.05 | 142,855 | 92.26) 164,095 | 90.97 | 212,779 | 89.62 
Hessians... oe : a 47,840 | 19.14) 27,304} 14.63] 51,593 | 24.65 50,268 | 21.44 
Other... oe -.-| 48,311 | 78.24 69,551 | 79.28} 80,134 | 83.69 | 84,222) 74.92] 114,352 | 69.18 

Sewing silks,threads,etc) 290,472 | 89.35} 317,519 | 87.76 | 315,109 | 89.50 312,217 | 89.88] 360,900 | 91.90 
Tents and flags ... a 2,076 | 87.75 4,147 91.49 5,159 | 85.64 3,816 | 96.58 | 12,734 | 98.30 
Cordage and twine ....|_ 159,182 | 86.36 | 200,030 | 90.03 | 200,449 | 88.09) 196,241 | 84.43) 215,371 | 90.81 
Bags and sacks .., ..| 18,307 | 1.63 10,573 | 0.95 2,191 | 0.22 5,432 | 0.45 6,218 | 0.39 

Total ... oh 11,045,608 39.72 |1,153,666 | 39.66 |1,074,671 | 42.08 |1,193,196 | 37.77 |1,385,342 | 35.42 


* Not recorded apart from woollen socks and stockings in this year. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF METALS 
(INCLUDING MACHINERY), 1905 to 1910. 


PREFERENTIAL. 


Country of Origin. 


Year. 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. Total. 

£ % £ % £ % 

| 13,597 0.37 993,252 26.86 3,696,892, 100 

| 17,492 0.41 1,121,241 26.24 4,271,170 100 

| 25,926 0.45 1,384,530 23.82 5,811,987 100 

| 9,765 0.17 1,374,303 94.30 | 5,655,727 100 

{ 144,933 2.47 1,208,538 20.58 | 5,871,465 100 

17,384 0.26 1,759,351 26.61 6,611,028 100 


£ % % | % 
, 129,747 3.72 1,566,421 44.88 | 3,489,799 100 
92,978 2.05 2,030,556 44.73 4,540,239 100 
209,726 - 3.62 403,455 41.48 5,793,985 100 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF METALS, ETC., INCLUDING 


MACHINERY, RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 


1906 to 1910. 


PREFERENTIAL. 
1906. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
| 
Items. cae SS, ——— - aera =|— -- 
|Amount.| % |Amount.} % |Amount.| % |Amount.) % |Amount.| % 
aD ees Be S| als | pairs ry bh) Maar ss ‘ ie 
BOF bear ig £ £ £ 
Iron & steel girders, | 
beams, etc. et 55,453 | 67.65 | 64,366 | 68.88 72,990 | 65.28 77,648 | 82.61 138,588 | 82.92 
Plate & sheet (cor- 
rugated or galvd.)} 1,032,118 | 96.54 | 1,279,440 | 94.36 | 1,098,985 | 97.42 | 1,375,433 | 95.36 | 1,590,746 | 92.37 
Rails, fishplts., etc.| 132,522 | 38.93 562,610 | 89.46 530,678 | 66.93 436,872 | 54.40 399,547 | 48.69 


Tinned plates 257,112 | 99.48 | 247,650 | 99.55 | 284,564 |99.97| 284,446|99.91| 355,395 | 99.99 
: ab ee ——— a 
' ( 
1,477,205 | 84.41 | 2,154,066 | 92.57 | 1,987,217 | 85.75 | 2,174,399 | 82.86 | 2,484,276 | 81.04 
Machinery 570,497 | 64.18! 775,673 | 62.15| 922,615 | 72.64 | 1,015,163 | 77.06] 691,224 | 63.46 
Cutlery and plated- 
ware 257,799 | 82.82} 318,324] 83.63} 284,732] 83.00} 320,067 | 84.65| 394,239 | 85.17 
Other man’factures 
of metals 826,936 | 62.62 | 1,153,468 | 62.15 | 1,077,095 | 62.44 | 1,008,365 | 65.20} 1,264,554 | 63.43 
1,655,232 | 65.65 | 2,247,465 | 64.50 | 2,284,442 | 68.44 | 2,343,595 | 72.18 | 2,350,017 | 66.28 
Total ... .-.| 3,132,437 | 73.35 | 4,401,531 | 75.73 | 4,271,659 | 75.53 | 4,517,994 | 76.95 | 4,834,293 | 73.12 
NON-PREFERENTIAL. 
| | | 
Iron and steel— : 
Pig Ps 146,368 | 96.45 | 162,815 | 90.16 | 89,341 | 87.51) 129,212) 92.68] 105,596 | 77.10 
Bar, rod, angle, | | 
and tee 347,676 | 78.80} 475,748 | 79.31 | 425,900 | 74.20| 393,939 70.88| 552,788 | 70.37 
Hoop ... 27,164 | 50.89 42,513 | 62.40 29,800 | 51.28 25,248 | 41.35 27,604 | 41.63 
Ingots, blooms & 
slabs ... . 5,130| 18.20; 10,470 | 26.23 3,107 | 10.36 7,556 | 23.69 9,910 | 19.30 
Plate and sheet—| | 
plain ... «| 211,998 | 55.98 | 179,928 | 62.98} 131,879| 60.84) 148,537] 59.46} 201,788 | 61.03 
Scrap .. Fag 49,305 | 97.54 44,989 | 88.64 45,194 | 94.59 37,125 | 93.17 48,118 | 98.91 
687,641 | 74.34 916,463 | 74.83 | 724,721 | 70.50} 741,617| 68.80) 945,804 | 66.63 
Machinery— j a 
Agricltural aay ' 
ee etc. : 53,385 | 12.51 53,491 | 10.32 61,964 | 14.21 81,458 | 17.10 96,029 | 13.63 
ngines-— 
‘Gasandoil ... 98,983 | 76.18 | 113,035 | 73.70 79,553 | 70.03} 103,554 |74.66| 124,732 | 73.59 
Sewing machines 13,608 | 9.66 12,789 | 6.76 64,249 | 36.85 86,038 | 45.70} 106,849 | 42.17 
Other machinery 
and mach.tools| 250,974 | 49.97| 324,889 | 50.55} 542,484/ 54.16) 472,127] 52:61} 620,046 | 53.55 
Tools of trade 161,523 | 47.32 | 219,907 | 45.98} 233,980 | 43.51} 216,568 | 52.42] 287,341 | 52.48 
Wire—Iron & steel 40,578 | 7.80 52,365 9.67 71,282 | 12.66 75,435 | 13.64] 115,555 | 16.51 
A Other Bin 25,558 | 54.16 96,335 | 72.82 73,112 | 59.93 49,348 | 48.86 | 104,039) 65.82 - 
Wire netting 378,847 | 72.60} 400,708 | 68.90| 309,853 | 67.56) 216,186 | 58.85 159, 291 | 55.42 
Other metals and : 
man’fact. thereof; 705,608 | 71.64; 990,823 | 74.44 | 780,886 | 73.68; 891,770| 72.21} 918,746 | 70.42 
| my 
1,729,064 | 47.84 | 2,264,342 | 49.55 | 2,217,363 49.98 | 2,192,484 | 50.22 | 2,532,628 | 47.94 
53.91 | 3,478,432 | 51.90 


Total ... -..| 2,416,705 | 53.22 | 3,180,805 | 54.90 | 2,942,084 | 53.85 | 2,934,101 
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The records of the imports of metals and metal manufactures may be accepted as 
free from the defects previously alluded to in regard to apparel and textiles. The propor- 


tion of metal goods of foreign origin received via the United Kingdom is relatively 
small. 


This group also affords a more satisfactory basis of comparison on which to measure 
the effects of preference than does the textile group, for the reason that the value of the 
trade is more even between the two divisions (preferential and non-preferential), and 
further, the character of the goods in one division does not differ from that in the other, 
whereas, in the textile groups, the goods embraced in the preferential division represent 
77.5 per cent. of the total of the group and differ somewhat in character from those in 
the non-preferential division. 


The above tables shew that, in the total trade affected by preference, the United 
Kingdom’s relative position improved somewhat during the years 1907-9, but fell in 1910 
to slightly below that of 1906, while in the non-preferential group the improvement 
during the years 1907-9 was much less marked, and the decline in 1910 as compared with 
1906 more pronounced than in the preferential group. This may prima facie appear to 
be the effect of preference. A closer examination, however, shews that of the seven 
groups of items enumerated in the preferential division, five shewed improvement and 
two the reverse, and in the non-preferential division, nine items showed improvement 
and six the reverse. Until it is shewn, therefore, that the influences—whatever their 
character—which enable the British manufacturer to improve his position in the nine 
items unassisted by preference were not operative in the items in the preferential 
division, no indubitable pronouncement in favour of preference can be made. 


It is of interest to note that, while in the supply of the less complex forms of metal 
manufacture in both the preferential and non-preferential divisions the British manu- 


facturers have failed to hold their position as in 1906, in the supply of machinery and 


the higher forms of manufacture they still shew some slight improvement, notwith- 
standing the decline as compared with 1909. It should also be remarked that the 
general tendency of the movement of the relative position of the United Kingdom was 
in evidence before the introduction of preference, both in the downward movement 
of the simpler manufactures and in the upward movement of the more complex. 


It might also be suggested that the failure of the United Kingdom to maintain for an 
indefinite period, without extreme protective measures in its favour, the same relatively 
high position (in an increasing volume of trade and in opposition to the highly organised 
competition of other nations of more recent industrial development) formerly held by it, 
should not, per se, be taken as evidence of waning industrial or commercial virility. 


Taking together the two groups of the simpler forms of iron and steel manufactures, 
enumerated in the above tables, it appears that in 1905*, of a total trade of £2,051,077, the 
United Kingdom supplied £1,758,638, or 85.74 per cent., while in 1910, when the total 
value of the same trade had increased to £4,484,725, she supplied £3,430,080, representing, 
however, only 76.48 per cent. Thus, though the United Kingdom increased her sales to 
the Commonwealth by £1,671,442, while similar sales by all other countries increased 
only by £762,206, the relative proportion of the trade supplied by the United Kingdom 
fell from 85.74 per cent. in 1905 to 76.48 per cent. in 1910. Moreover, in iron and steel 
plates, pig and scrap iron, and tinned plates—representing, in 1910, a total value of 
£2,596,747, the United Kingdom had 88.63 per cent.—practically a monopoly. That such 
a monopoly should be maintained by her, in the face of the circumstances referred to above 
and in view of the rapidly increasing volume of the world’s trade, is scarcely to be 
expected. Mee 


Z 


* For 1905 figures, see Year Book No. 4. 
U2 
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The items responsible for the lower position of the United Kingdom in the preferen- 


tial group of metal manufactures in 1910 as compared with 1907 are iron, plate and 
sheet (corrugated or galvanised), and rails, fishplates, etc. 


The decline in the United Kingdom’s share of the trade in corrugated or galvanised 
iron (sheet and plate) was due to increased sales by the United States, which in 1910 were 
nearly double those of 1909, the amounts being—1909, £64,805, and 1910, £128,010. 
It will be observed, however, that the United Kingdom still had over 90 per cent. of the 
trade. The proportions of rails and fishplates; etc., supplied by the United Kingdom 
shew remarkable fluctuations. \ 


The countries from which the principal supplies of rails, fishplates, etc., were drawn, 
and the percentage proportion supplied by each, are shewn in the following table:— 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS, Etc., 


1906 TO 1910. 


1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Country of Origin. = = 

Vaiue. | 22F | vatue. | 22%) vatue. | Pt | vatue. | Let | vatue, | EEE 

et £ % £ % £ % £ % & % 
United PingAom -..| 182,522 | 38.93 | 562,610 | 89.46 | 530,678 | 66.92 | 436,872 | 54.39 | 399,547 | 48.69 

Canada as ae oa = St — — | 132,963 | 16.55 Bi) ses 
Belgium abe ..| 95,939 | 28.18) 19,599 | 3.12 9,852 | 1.24] 21,693 | 2.70} 14,806} 1.80 
Germany es --| 36,575 | 10.74) 37,969 | 6.04) 44,057 | 5.56] 70.201 | 8.74) 33,864 | 4.13 

Russia... _ _— = — 36,300 | 4.58 _ =— — — 
Utd. States of America| 75,144 | 22.08 7,705 | 1.22} 171,996 | 21.69} 140,300 | 17.47 | 371,561 | 45.27 
Other Countries ms 255 | 0.07 1,048 | 0.16 45 | 0.01 1,131 | 0.15 891} 0.11 
Total waa ..-| 340,435 |100.00} 628,931 100.00] 792,928 |100.00} 803,160 |100.00| 820,677 {100.00 


The very marked decline in 1910 in the United Kingdom’s position in the supply of 
machinery, affected by preference, was due to the completion of large orders for locomo- 
tive engines for the New South Wales Government. The position of the United 
Kingdom in regard to the supply of pig-iron has been affected by the increased imports 
from India and China. The imports of pig-iron from India were in 1909 valued at 
£7644, and in 1910 at £17,137, while those from China increased from £160 in 1909 to 
£11,401 in 1910. The imports of British bar, rod, angle and tee-iron which have 
rapidly diminished, absolutely as well as relatively, during the years 1908-1909, shew a 
substantial increase in value in 1910 and an almost complete arrest of the proportional 
decline. Germany, Belgium, and the United States have been the principal competitors 
n this trade, and although Germany and Belgium continued to improve their positions 
in 1910 they did’so mainly at the expense of the United States, whose sales fell from 
£39,789 (7.15 per cent.) to £38,015 (4.84 per cent.). 


The position is very similar in regard to iron hoop. In the supply of ingots, blooms, 
and slabs, the United Kingdom has failed to maintain its position in competition with 
Germany and Belgium, though in plain sheet and plate it improved its position in 
company with Belgium and United States, while Germany declined. The relative 
decline in agricultural implements and machinery accompanied by largely increased 
sales (already referred to, page 640) was due to abnormal imports mainly from Canada. 


The British manufacturers succeeded in capturing from Germany and the United 
States an increased share in the trade in wire, though in wire netting the British share 
declined further in favour of Germany... 
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The large increase in the United Kingdom’s share of the imports of sewing machines 
requires special explanation. In the tariff as introduced on the 8th August, 1907, it was 
provided that sewing machines manufactured in the United Kingdom should be free, 
while those from other countries should pay 10 per cent. ad valorem. On the 16th 
November, 1907, the preferential provisions were deleted and all sewing machines became 
free. In the meantime, in order to procure the advantage of the tariff, the largest firm 
manufacturing these machines and operating both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom, transferred its Australian business from its American to its British 
. branch. Notwithstanding the cessation of preference, and in the face of higher freight 
charges from Liverpool direct than from New York via Liverpool, this firm, rather than 
again disturb its business arrangements, continued to supply the Australian trade, in cer- 
tain classes of machines, from its British branch. This transfer, however, did not carry 
a corresponding amount of employment to the British operatives, for the reason that, 
while the Australian business was transferred to the United Kingdom, a corresponding 
amount of trade—unaffected by any preferential tarifis—formerly supplied by the British 
branch, was transferred to America. 


_A further list of items, preferential and non-preferential, recorded as of United 
Kingdom origin is appended :— 


PRINCIPAL OTHER PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1906 to 1910. 


4 1906. | 1907. 7 1908. | 1909. 1910. 
Article. ™ | 2 Ns a | Pa 
er er | er | | Per | er 
Amount) (ont, Amount) (on, |Amount) ,. 74, |Amount),.)4, |Amount cent: 
£ £ | £ | £ or] CRITOR sh | 

Milk— Preserved, con- | | | 

centrated, etc. ..-| 21,660 | 11.44 | 18,727 | 8.05 | 149,673 | 83.02 | 135,240 | 92.64 | 124,116 | 91.72 
Confectionery, cocoa, | 

chocolate, etc. ...| 230,110 | 69.03 | 270,311 | 67.59 | 256,989 | 69.87 | 295,721 | 70.24 | 345,733 | 70.40 
Gelatine, glue. cements 20,912 | 43.90 | 19,115 | 33.14 | 19,475 | 45.81 | 21,367 | 47.72! 25,576 | 44.92 
Yarns i" 96,706 | 80.09 | 128,166 | 78.42 | 122,985 | 82.88 | 112,409 | 80.34 | 142,014 | 84.38 
Oils ... as «| 27,646 | 12.87 | 25,226 | 11.69 | 23,526 | 9.73 | 24,928 | 9.39] 33,976 | 9,29 
Paints ans ...| 52,629 | 73.01 | 65,278 | 68.22 | 70,787 | 69.67 | 71,413 | 73.02} 88,246 | 71.84 
Varnishes _... ...| 55,411 | 89.34 | 66,387 | 83.83 | 60,076 | 83.10 | 63,487 | 84.83 | 81,357 | 83.58 
Slates—roofing ...| 14,587 | 56.74 | 26,615 | 62.65 | 21,920 | 59.25 | 20,444 | 73.26| 28,515 | 71.59 
Leather 51,341 | 77.86 | 60,550 | 83.02 | 50,981 | 84.96 | 51,889 | 84.62 69,259 | 84.32 
Rubber, m ‘factures of Naess 60.06 | 136,463 | 58.82 | 138,310 | 51.55 | 130,118 | 38.94 | 182,157 | 46.34 
Furniture, ete. «| 60,010 | 27-43 | 69,200 | 27.09 | 43,463 | 25.13 | 63,786 | 37.10} 63,093 | 31.98 


Wood manufactures. 94,574 | 24.55 | 40,229 | 26.97 | 34,036 | 22.94 | 35,601 | 31.95! 37,761 | 29.60 
China & earthenware. 156,501 | 64.40 i 5 

Glass and glassware ...| 66,050 | 25.09 | 90,609 | 27.02 | 78,359 | 27.58 | 68,925 
Cement (Portland) ...| 25,576 | 35.64 


‘Tiles—roofing ...| 10,716 | 39.54 17, 766 | 46.22 | 18,671 | 53.51 | 20,851 | 57.63} 23,498 | 50.99 
Paper m3 ...| 120,796 | 42.37 | 280,836 | 52.33 | 270,159 | 51,01 | 281,975 | 57.46 | 333,067 | 56.92 
Stationery... 189,940 | 72.48 | 194,555 | 64.70 | 180,664 | 62.42 | 163,980 | 63.85 | 186,897 | 64.54 
Timepieces, jewellery, pa 

and fancy goods _ ...| 477,815 | 54.71 |'483,120 | 46.58 | 383,826 | 43.15 | 427,331 | 46.97 | 473,518 | 46.00 
Arms... 25,112 | 32.01 | 28,392 | 35.34 | 51,718 | 60.07 | 39,356 | 46.01 | 39,599 | 45.05 
Percussion caps, car- 

tridges, etc. 84,096 | 50.12 | 82,999 | 54.72 | 176,846 | 63.67 | 74,823 | 54.33 | 69,439 | 53.32 


Detonators and fuse... 40,634 | 95.42 | 42,984 | 98.06 | 36,797 | 96.28 | 45,950 | 97.94 | 40,087 | 97.12 
Dynamite, gunpowder 347,380 | 77.68 | 277,394 | 82.39 | 293,002 | 77.98 | 324,699 | 76.02 | 307,130 | 70.86 


Bags, baskets, etc. ...| 38,003 | 42.51 | 42,038 | 33.59 | 44,000 | 33.55 | 47,026 | 31.42| 54,706 | 29.79 
Brushware ... ...| 87,546 | 60.06 | 89,025 | 53.58 | 57,255 | 54.16 | 56,981 | 56.23| 73,194 | 55.41 
Blackings, etc. 40,882 | 64.01 | 55,502 | 66.39 | 38,961 | 72.24 | 23,359 68.17; 12,444 | 48.01 
‘Blectrical articles and 

materials ... ...| 179,123 | 69.28 | 233,439 | 68.72 | 271,453 | 73.68 | 164,446 | 74.16 | 277,105 | 77.49 
Matches ea ...| 34,491 | 26.43 | 44,848 | 28.74 | 59,264 | 32.68 | 57,716 | 37.03 59,043 | 39.89 
Pianos and parts... ... 24,773 | 10.24 | 43,663 | 13.94 | 24,886 | 10.11 | 34,549 | 13.16| 46,067 | 13.58 
Oilmen’s stores «| 37,055 | 52.68 | 57,124 | 63.63 | 55,777 | 71.21 | 63,427 | 68.22 | 78,803 | 71.04 


Vehicles, ee tel 
eycles, etc.... ~ __...| 268,067 | 61.95 | 418,019 | 65.32 | 416,637 | 61.14 | 490,957 | 61.56 | 669,993 | 56.30 
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PRINCIPAL NON-PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1906 to 1910. 


1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Article. ear et Fer m 
Azaount Reed Amount raat Amount eet Amount fon Amount eet: 
| er od £ £ £ 

Fish ... BA «..| 118,529 | 32.30} 185,420 | 35.13 | 146,616 | 29.05 | 143,694 | 31.13 | 147,793 | 26.50 
Meats .| 29,445 | 48.46 23,271 | 49.65 | 26,366 | 48.05 24,901 | 46.85 | 34,260 | 51.44 
Grain, prepar ed (mait,| | | 

oatmeal. etc.) ...| 69,407 | 80.96 61,412 | 76.81 69,558 |.76.83 | 37,867 | 68.84 | 36,825 | 67.94 
Hops ... | 18,460 | 22.11 | 7,604 | 15.30 7,984 | 19.24 6,430 | 16.95 9,097 | 15.12 
Oilmen’s stores (free) | 50,812 | 87.41 48,694 | 82.27 | 55,075 | 77.48 | 72,125 | 80.88 | 88,500 | 82.73 
Mustard 41,449 | 98.30 | 45,956 | 98.07 39,979 | 99.25 46,074 | 99.18 | 48,625 | 98.80: 
Tobacco, mfd. ’ (cigars, | | } 

cigarettes, etc.) | 31,557 | 9.40 | 35, 238 | 10.76 | 31,941 | 10.24 37,850 | 13.12 | 44,122 | 13.63: 
Oils and greases ...| 129,646 | 33.16 | 138,834 | 29.17 | 178,008 | 38.33 | 177,523 | 40.20 | 231,648 | 37.89 
Paints and colours. .../ 190,589 | 87.32 | 232,623 | 85.88 | 213,272 | 86.72 | 207,909 | 85.27 | 233,395 | 85.52 
Marble and stone «| 11,380 | 30.55 14,071 | 26.91 13,595 | 29.49 | 16,222 | 29.86 13,445 | 25,04 
Indiarubber manufcts.| 39,637 | 24.58 41,132 | 22.10 | 38,607 | 23.01 44,726 | 26.21 | 50,642 | 17.50 
Leather, manufacts. of| 119,999 | 27.17 | 114,009 | 25.44 88,347 | 23.10 | 88,655 | 19,99 | 95,494 | 21.58 
Harness—minor arti- | FA) | 

cles for ‘ 47.138 | 96.06 | 62,148 94.73 | 61,594 | 96.46 | 68,542 | 97.12 | 92,602 | 96.39 
Furniture—minor arti: | | 5 

cles for | 94,934 | 79.05 34,801 | 74.10 | 36,242 | 70.80 | 50,931 | 76.10 | 52,033 | 77.52 


Barth ware, Bricks, etc| 12,246 | 81.63 | 19,321 | 82.02 | 25,767 | 69.01 | 30,564 | 69.26 | 37,289 | 66.19 
Glass and Glassware...| 27,094 | 53.56 | 28,247 | 48.15 | 41,189 | 49.63 | 39,039 | 44.04 | 50,439 | 50.30 


Paper.. ---| 320,162 | 42.45 | 255,238 | 36.63 | 280,859 | 32.99 | 305,451 | 39.86 | 385,543 | 41.08 
Books, printed ..| 416,523 | 91.97 | 424,045 | 92.02 | 421,458 | 89.13 | 465,719 | 90.34 | 501,495. | 88.83 
Stationery ona 54,215 | 64.24 | 44,449 | 62.48 | 63,868 | 69,67 | 33,041 | 47.64 | 41,936 | 52.91 


Instruments, scientific 11,583 | 73.89 | 13,803 | 66.35 | 21,498 | 72.69 | 17,709 | 67.09 | 22,707 | 69.60 
do., surgical & dental) 37,564 | 51.21 | 40,136 | 46.12 | 41,256 | 45.41 | 41,412 | 44.69 | 45,338 | 42.56 
Drugs and chemicals— | | | 
Insecticides, disin- | | . 
35,070 | 67.72 | 38,057 | 71.27 | -30,837 | 69.97 | 33,927 | 63.08 


fectants, etc. .--| 39,844 | 75.87 | 
Medicines ... .--| 135,867 | 62.43 | 146,689 | 62.63 | 133,427 | 58.49 | 123,428 | 58.13 | 157,712: | 61.95 
Essential oils ...| 20,543 | 53.93 19,092 } 42.87 14,675 | 28.91 8,067 | 24.93 | 11,517 | 27,01 
Acids 9,830 | 17.80 | 11,3617] 23.08 | 23,605 | 31.35 | 20,518 | 44.04 | 24,047 | 40.48 


Oyanide of potassium 193,102 | 85.23 | 174,571 | 84.94 | 208,773 | 91.04 | 196,548 | 83.63 | 233,110 | 88.74 
Sodas (exclud. soda ; 


nitrate) ... 76,430 | 93.02 | 82,699 |.94.80 | 72,941 | 92.35 | 79,095 | 92.03 | 117,228 | 94.42 
Fertilisers ... .-.| 114,909 | 26.84 | 100,331 | 25.79 | 83,745 | 18.96 | 74,014 | 20.52 | 124,468 | 18.58 
Other drugs 174,062 | 35.21 | 200,009 |-31.73 | 168,358 | 27.68 | 135,879 | 23.13 | 138,943 | 25.79 


Musical instruments| 

(not pianos) & parts! 20,890 | 21.81 | 29,952 | 26.74 | 18,007 | 21.17 | 19,958 | 23.63 | 26,854 | 24.09 
Soap ... kes ...| 39,923 | 50.24 | 47,692 | 46.12 | 35,574 | 46.13.) 34,994 | 46.44 | 45,853 | 43.69 
Ships... ren ...| 358,000 | 97.75 | 655,760 | 96.34 | 672,000 | 95.98 | 749,950 | 99.05 | 687,500 | 96.58 


6. General Conclusions as to Preference.—It will be seen from the foregoing that 
in order to determine in the early years of preference whether it has been efficient or not, 
it would be absolutely nécessary to have correct records on the same basis for the years 
preceding the preferential scheme. There is every reason to believe that the records, in 
many instances, are not sufficiently accurate to allow of just comparisons being made. 
It is also obvious that a much more detailed analysis is essential than has ordinarily 
been thought necéssary, and it will only be in the course of a number of years that 
anything like a definite opinion can be reached as to the efficiency of the preferential 
treatment, for as Professor W. J. Ashley in his preface to Mr. John Holt Schooling’s 
“British Trade Book” says—‘ No comparison of isolated years, no comparison of short 
consecutive periods, can be relied upon to give properly comparable data.” 


Primarily, it will be necessary in.some way to eliminate the normal growth in 
business which would have taken place under any régime whatever in an advancing 
country ; and secondly, the significance of the statistics will depend upon a yery rigid 
adherence to the same method of description in regard to items. If the practice of 
recording is as variable in the future as it has been in the past, no real deductions can 
be drawn, and this goes to shew the importance of maintaining the same method of 
describing items, quite ae teRpoueNie of their significance from the standpoint merely of 
revenue. 


In order to determine the course of trade, it will be essential to maintain in its in- 
tegrity for a sufficient number of years any classification of items once adopted, and no 
practicable means of analysis will enable one to penetrate the significance of the trade if 
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that course is not followed, because the determining effect of a preférence which, in its 
nature, is likely to be not too well marked compared with the other elements of growth, 
can easily be vitiated by the entering of other possibilities of change into the results. 


7. Preferential Tariff of New Zealand.—“‘ The Preferential and Reciprocal Trade 
Act 1903’’ of New Zealand introduced preferential rates of duty in favour of the produce of 
the British Dominions by imposing extra duties on certain imports which were the 
produce or manufacture of other countries. The list of preferential items was materially 
extended by the New Zealand ‘‘Tariff Act 1907,’’ from the 31st March, 1908. 

The following tables present an analysis of the imports into New Zealand during 
1910, distinguishing those which would be affected by an application of the preferential 


provisions of the “Tariff Act 1907” :— 


NEW ZEALAND.—IMPORTS, 1910, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL, 


From United a6 | 
Particulars. Peed Keres Total. 
Oe Narn Countries. 

Imports affected by 2 hae tarifi— £ je ee £& 
Free 5 1,520,145 —- 1,520,145 
Dutiable 2,748,452 1,000,267 8,748,719 

Total 4,268,597 1,000,267 5,268,864 

Imports not dstectot sas eee Scaehe tariff— 

Free 5,515,306 | 1,403,894 | 6,919,200 
Dutiable 4,112,480 447,529 4,560,009 
Total 9,627,786 1,851,423 | 11,479,209 

Total merchandise 13,896,383 2,851,690 | 16,748,073 

Bullion and Specie 302,627 883 303,510 

Total .| 14,199,010 2,852,573 | 17,051,583 


Norr.—In this table the imports affected by the preferential provisions of the tariff are stated, 
as far as possible, according to the country of origin ; those unaffected by preference according to 
country of shipment, the country of origin of these not being recorded. Without doubt imports 
from the United Kingdom and British Possessions include goods of foreign origin. 


NEW ZEALAND.—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 1910. 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. 
Preferential Taviff. General Tariff. 
y £ £ Rate % £ Rate % 
(A) Free ++ 1,520,145 Bites eis 282,618 | 18.59 
(B) Dutiable -| 2,748,452 555,452 20.21 809,153 | 29.44 
Total A 4,268,597 555,452 13.01 1,091,771 | 25.58 
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NEw ZEALAND—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 
1910—Continued. 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. | Imports. 
General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
aah eae ey eae gt Rate % | > WiiRatere 
Imports similar to group A above 98,688 14,569>. 14.76 | oe eee 
” ” ” a --—-9O1,579 272,330 | 30.21 184,407 | 20.45 
| 
| | } 
Total .| 1,000,267 286,899 | 28.68 184,407 | 18.44 


8. Preferential Tariff of South Africa.—Preference to goods of United Kingdom 
origin was first granted by the South African Customs Union Convention of 1903 from 
the 15th August of that year, and similar treatment was extended to Canada from the 
The present preferential tariff of the South African Customs Union 


Ist July, 1904. 


(Convention, 1906, and amendments, 1908) applies to produce of United Kingdom, 


Canada, New Zealand and the Commonwealth. 


An analysis of the trade of South Africa is appended :— 
SOUTH AFRICA.—IMPORTS, 1910, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL. 


From United 
Particulars. Reciproceting| Cosntries, aoa 
Countries. 

Imports affected i Eira ier tariffi— & £ & 
Free.. oa ...| 6,048,659 ae 6,048 659 
Dutiable .| 15,698,261 8,939,016 24,637,277 

Total .| 21,746, 920 8,939,016 30,685,936 

Imports not affected by preferential tariff— 5 eae , 
Free... ae Hat a 2;971,090 | 1,538,286 4,509,376 
Dutiable 726,498 1,990,516 2,717,014 

Total 3,697,588 | 3,528,802 7,226,390 

Total merchandise .| 25,444,508 | 12,467,818 37,912,326 

Bullion and specie 1,892,725 300,481 2,193,206 

Total .| 27,837,233 | 12,768,299 40,105,532 


Norr.—Owing to difficulty in applying the tariff rates to the statistical items, the above 


results must be taken as approximate only. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 1910. 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND RECIPROCATING BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


| Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. i 
Preferential Tariff. General Tariff. 
? . £ £ Rate % £ Rate % 
(A) Free eis .-.| 6,048,659 aon do 181,460 3.00 
(B) Dutiable ... ...,15,698 261 | 2,284,416 | 14.24 2,751,253 | 17.538 
Total -.[21,746,920 | 2,234,416 | 10.27 2,932,713 | 13.49) 
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SouTH AFRICA.—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 1910.— 


Continued. 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. —— 
General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
: £ Rate % £ Rate % 
Imports similar to group (A) above; 4,461,822 133,855 | 3.00 es ec 
+s 3 (By. 4,477,194 808,698 | 18.06 668,471 | 14.93 
Total 8,939,016 942,553 | 10.54 668,471 7.48 


9. Preferential Tariff of Canada.—Preferential tariff treatment of goods of the 
United Kingdom and certain British Possessions was first given by Canada in 1897. 

The published trade returns of Canada do not permit of an analysis similar to those 
given for the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and South Africa. 


10. Preferential Tariff Comparisons.—The following table presents a comparative 
statement of the imports into the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and South Africa 
during 1910, the imports of each country having been analysed according to the appli- 
cation of its own tariff. 


APPLICATION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 1910. 


C'wealth Dominion Customs 
Particulars. of to} Union of 
Australia. |New Zealand.|South Africa. 
1. Total imports of merchandise Ane £| 58,682,391 | 16,748,073 | 37,912,326 
2. », fromfayvoured countries £] 30,048,717 | 13,896,383 | 25,444,508 
3. Imports affected (favourably or adversely) by 
preferential rates 4} 28,916,955 | 5,268,864 | 30,685,936 
4. Imports affected (favourably or adversely) by 
preferential rates, per cent. to total 49.71 31.46 80.92 
5. Imports from favoured countries, p.c. to item 1 61.21 82.98* 67.10 
6. Imports favoured by preferential rates 4! 19,049,506 | 4,268,597*| 21,746,920 
is ‘ ie » p-c.toitem ] 32.45 25.49 57.35 
8. sitee™ n a £ 63.40 30.71 85.46 
9: Amount of rebate 4 972,174 536,319 698,297. 
10. Rate of rebate per cent. ad. val. 5.10 12.57 3.22 


* See note to table on page 651. 


From the foregoing it will be observed that the preferential schemes, as at present 
in force in the different parts of the empire, are by no means uniform. The preferential 
tariff of New Zealand applies to a wider range of countries than that of any other part 
of the empire, inasmuch as the advantage of the lower tariff rates is extended to all parts 
of the British dominions, while those of Canada and South Africa apply to the United 
Kingdom and reciprocating British Possessions, and that of the Commonwealth to the 
United Kingdom only. Apart from the British preferential tariff, however, the Com- 
monwealth, in consideration of its participation in the South African preference, gives a 
preference to certain products of that country. New Zealand and South Africa have 
also a special reciprocal trade agreement in addition to the main schemes of preference. 
Canada, under the Customs Tariff Act of 1907, makes provision for an intermediate 
tariff, which may be applied to the produce of foreign countries. Canada already has 
@ reciprocal trade agreement with France. 
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The margin between the rates of duty applied to British and foreign goods, respec- 
tively, is also higher in New Zealand than in the Commonwealth or South Africa, 
though in the latter countries the preferential tariff affects a greater proportion of the 
trade. On the basis of the imports into New Zealand during 1910 the average margin 
of preference was 12.57 per cent. of the value of the goods, while in the Commonwealth 
the similar margin was 5.10 per cent., and in South Africa 3.22 per cent. The average 
rate of duty charged in New Zealand on British goods,.subject to preferential rates, 
was 13.01 per cent., while similar goods of foreign origin were called upon to pay 
25.58 per cent. In the Commonwealth the collateral rates were 13.05 per cent. and 
18.15 per cent. respectively, and in South Africa 10.27 per cent. and 13.49 per cent. 


11. South African Preference.—Under the Commonwealth Customs Tariff (South 
African Preference) Act, No. 17 of 1906, preferential rates of duty were prescribed for 
certain goods “when those goods are imported from and are the manufacture of any 
of the British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are included within the 
South African Customs Union.” 


Preference to South African States was further confirmed by the Customs Tariff 
Amendment Act 1908 (No. 13 of 1908). 


The imports during 1910 affected by the above-mentioned Act were as follows :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH DURING 1910 OF ARTICLES ENTITLED TO 
PREFERENCE UNDER THE SOUTH AFRICAN PREFERENCE ACT, AND THE 
VALUE OF THE PREFERENCE THEREON. 


, Rate of Imports. Amount of 
Particulars. Rebate. Tas a 5 Rebate, 
Py Quantity.| Value. 
co BSS Oh 
Fish— 
Preserved in tins, ete. Set lbs.| 4d. per lb. 41,418 |° 1,377+4) 48 8 
Grain— , 
Maize Lats deh ». cental) 6d. perecntl.| 42,299 | 12,147 |1,057 10 
Feathers— . 
Undressed ... » BM Sc ---| 5 per cent. = 4/981": 2e ore 
Dressed... was res .-.| 10 per cent. aa 154 15 8 
Tobacco manufactured— 
Cut oral wee ae Ibs.| 1/3 per lb. 2,791 312 | 174 8 
N.E.I. = Fa wah lbs.| 1/- per Ib. 1,672 S| 2104 88 12 
Total ... as ah H. — an 19,163 |1,628 2 


§ 32. Imports of Dutiable and Free Goods. 


1. Classified Statement of Imports.—The following table shews, classified accord_ 
ing to their nature, and distinguishing between dutiable and free goods, the estimated 
value of imports entered for home consumption during 1910, together with the amount’ 
and equivalent ad valorem rates of duty collected thereon. As no record is made of the 
value, entered for home consumption, of goods subject to specific duties, the yalue has 
been estimated on the basis of the value of corresponding imports. The ‘free goods 
entered for home consumption have been taken to be the total imports of free goods less 
the value of similar goods re-exported. 


of 
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VALUE OF GOODS (EXCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE) ENTERED FOR CONSUMP- 
TION IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND DUTY COLLECTED THEREON, 1910. 


Equivalent ad va- 
Value Entered for Con- Duty loremrate per 
Fi sumption. Collected cent. on— 
Classification of Imports. s se a oso ras 
: Free. (Net Refunds. |Dutiable| All 
Dutiable. Imports). Total. Imports. | Imports. 
£ £ £ £ % % 
I. | Foodstuffs of animal origin 
(excluding living animals) 822,502 79,500 902,002 172,888 21.02 19.15 
II. | Foodstuffs of vegetable | 
origin and salt... 2,002,186 168,042 | 2,170,228 838,893 41.90* | 38.65* 
III. | Beverages (non-alcoholic) & 
substances used in making 402,773 | 1,159,974| 1,562,747 82,104 20.39 5.25 
[V. | Spirits & alcoholic liquors, 
including industrial spi- 
rits and pharmaceutical 
preparations dutiable as 
spirits 1,665,455 434| 1,665,889 | 2,423,742 | 145.50 145.50 
V.| Tobacco and pr eparations | 
thereof 610,469 acd 610,469 | 1,039,437 170.28 179.28 
VI. | Live animals 74,458 256,268 330,726 013 1.36 0.31 
VIL. | Animal substances (mainly 
unmanufactured) not 
foodstuffs 71,094 296,105 367,199 13,710 19.29 3.73 
VIII. | Vegetable substances and 
fibres 148,456 955,419 | 1,103,875 43,846 29.54 3.97 
IX. | Apparel, textiles, andmanu- 
factured fibres .| 9,858,391] 7,605,134 | 17,463,525 | 2,114,389 91.45. |) 1247 
X.| Oils, fats, and waxes 837,449 736,180 | 1,573,629 167,529 20.00 | 10.61 
XI. | Paints and varnishes 5 463,394 22,729 486,123 87,850 18.96 18.07 
XII.| Stones and minerals used 
: industrially f 118,996 351,014 470,010 25,764 21.65 5.48 
XIII. | Specie (omitted) “A ae a Bee “ f: 
XIV. | Metals (unmanufactured) | 
and ores, excluding gold ; 
and silver bullion 7,406 245,589 252,995 1,133 15.30 0.45 
XV. | Metals partly manufactured oe 1,011,547 | 1,011,547 bate = m 
XVI.| Metals manufactured, in- 
cluding machinery 7,243,871 | 4,668,790 | 11,912,661] 1,138,998 15.72 10.18 
XVII. | Leather and manufactures 
of leather and substitutes 
therefor, also indiarubber 
and indiarubber manu- 
factures. 921,111 401,879 | 1,322,990 194,087 21.07 14.73 
XVIII. | Wood and wicker, raw and 
.| manufactured 2,372,464 227,452 | 2,599,916 389,149 16.40 14,97 
XIX. | Earthenware, cement 8, 
china, glass, & stoneware 944,043 63,977 | 1,008,020 267,808 28.37 26.78 
XX. | Paper and stationery ! 729,455 | 1,664,756 | 2,394,211 184,427 25.28 7.70 
XXI. | Jewellery, timepieces, and 
fancy goods 1,045,788 349,387 | 1,395,175 265,659 25.40 19.04 
XXII. | Optical, surgical, ‘& scien- 
tific instruments... 97,098 300,949 398,047 18,156 18.70 4.56 
XXIII. | Drugs, chemicals, and ferti- 
lisers 418,821} 1,719,957 | 2,138,778 85,318 20.37 3.99 
XXIV. | Miscellaneous 2,472.886 | 2,654,926 | 5,127,812 508,746 20.58 9.92 
Total merchandise .| 33,328,566 | 24,940,008 | 58,268,574 | 10,064,640 30.20 17.27 
“3 Merchandise, excluding 
stimulants and narcotics | 31,052,642 | 24,939,574 | 55,992.216 | 6,601,461 21.26 11.79 


* The increase in the average ad val. rate of duty paid in this class as compared with 1908 (see 
previous issue) is mainly due to increased imports of sugar, which paid duty equivalent to an ad 
val. rate of 53 per cent., and to increased imports of dried fruits at an ad val. rate of over 100 per 


cent. 


2. Comparative Rates of Duty.—Omitting bullion and specie, the proportion of total 
merchandise entered for ‘‘ home consumption’’ free of duty in the undermentioned 
countries, and also the equivalent ad valorem rates of duty charged are as follows :— 
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PROPORTION OF FREE GOODS AND RATES OF IMPORT DUTY. 


Particulars. Australia. Canada. Zz aoe a. Petit 

15 Eee | Ae = Sea 
Year ended cx tis ...| 31/12/06 | 31/12/10 | 31/3/10 | 31/12/10 | 30/6/10 
Percentage of free merchandise” ...) 35.18 42.80 38.55 50.39 49.21 

Equival’t advalorem rates of duty on % vf % Ge % 

Spirits, wines, and malt liquors 153.23 145.50 136.12 149.30 73.63 
Tobacco, and preparations thereof} 168.65 170.28 20.57* | 12892 81.55 
Other dutiable merchandise ea SLOS 21.26 24.94 22.72 38.99 
Other merchandise dutiable & free} 10.75 41.79 14.89 10.71 19.12. 
Total dutiable merchandise ohn earls: 30.20 26.71 30.02 41.52 


Total merchandise dutiable & free} 17.59 | 17.27 16.41 17.64 pai HL 


£. 8s. a.) £ 8. ad. 
Customs duty per head ... Tel pa Omy By bi -'G 


* Unmanufactured tobacco is admitted to Canada free of duty. + Exclusive of Maoris. 


In 1906—the last full year of operation of the 1902 tariff—free goods represented 
35.18 per cent. of the total imports of merchandise into the Commonwealth. The tariff 
of 1908 extended the free list so that in 1908 the proportion of free goods increased to 
40.35 per cent., in 1909 to 41.10 per cent., and in 1910 to 42.80 per cent. This gradual 
increase in the proportion of free goods, under the same tariff, appears to indicate some 
restrictive effect of the protective duties, inasmuch as the imports of free goods, which 
may be taken as raw materials or goods which cannot yet be advantageously manu- 
factured in Australia, have increased by 30.96 per cent. since 1908, while those of dutiable 
goods have only increased by 15.20 per cent. The tariff of 1908, while extending the free 
list, increased the average rates on the goods subject to duty. Excluding drinks and 
tobacco the average rate of duty on dutiable goods during 1906 was 17.04, in 1908 it was 
21.30, and in 1910 it was 21.26. The combined effect of the extension of the free list 
with an increase of duties on the remaining goods has been that in 1910 the average rate 
of duty over the total imports of merchandise was 17.27 per cent. against 17.59 per cent- 
in 1906, f “ 

From the above table it will be seen that, excluding spirits, etc., and tobacco, the 
average rate of duty charged in the Commonwealth on dutiable goods imported during 
1910 was about 14 per cent. ad’valorem lower than in New Zealand, and about 3 per cent. 
lower than in Canada, and was only a little more than one half the rate charged in the 
United States. On the other hand the proportion of free goods was smaller in the 
Commonwealth than in New Zealand or the United States, though larger than in 
Canada. Over the total imports the average ad valorem rates charged in the Common- 
wealth, New Zealand, and Canada do not differ materially, while in the United States 
the average rate is from 33 to 5 per cent. higher. The influence of the various rates 
charged on stimulants and tobacco in sinoothing out the differences in average ad valorem 
rates on the total imports should not be lost sight of. During 1910, 81 per cent. of the 
value of tobacco imported into Canada was unmanufactured tobacco admitted free of 
duty, and subject only to excise on manufacture. 
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SECTION XVI. 


SHIPPING. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Legislation.—The shipping of the Commonwealth has hitherto been conducted 
partly under Imperial Acts, consolidated in the Merchants Shipping Act of 1394, and 
mendments of these, and partly under Acts of the several States of the Commonwealth. 
Since the scope of the local enactments differs materially in the different States, to 
define the proper limits of the jurisdiction of the Imperial and State laws cannot here be 
ttempted. 


By section 98, Part IV., of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the power to make 
laws with respect to trade and commerce was extended to navigation and shipping, and 
in pursuance of this power a Bill for an Act relating to Navigation and Shipping was 
introduced into the Senate on the 17th March, 1904, but was not proceeded with. 


On the 29th June, 1904, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the Bill 
and report upon its provisions and any matter incidental thereto. Im March and April, 
1907, a conference between representatives of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and New Zealand was held in London on the subject of merchant shipping 

‘legislation. The result of the deliberations was that an amended Bill was introduced 
into the Senate on the 12th September, 1907. Owing to pressure of Parliamentary 
business, however, the consideration of the Bill was held over. It was reintroduced 
into the Senate on the 17th September, 1908, but has not yet been passed into law. 
The Bill was drawn largely on the Merchants Shipping Acts and the Acts of New Zealand 
and New South Wales, and, as introduced, contains 417 sections divided into eleven parts, 
as follows:—I. Introductory. II. Masters and Seamen. III. Foreign Seamen: IV. 
Ships and Shipping. V. Passengers. VI. The Coasting Trade. VII. Wrecks and Salvage. 
VII. Pilots and Pilotage. IX. Courts of Marine Inquiry. X. Legal Proceedings. XT. 
Miscellaneous. 


2. Record of Shipping before Federation.—Prior to Federation it was customary 
for each State to regard the matter of shipping purely from the State standpoint, and 
vessels arriving from or departing to countries beyond Australia, via other Australian 
States, were recorded as if direct from or to the oversea country. Thus a mail steamer 
from the United Kingdom, which made Fremantle her first port of call in Australia, would 
be recorded not only there, but also again in Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, as an arrival 
from the United Kingdom. Consequently any aggregation, especially of the recent 
shipping records of the different States, would repeatedly include a large proportion of 
the shipping visiting Australia. In earlier years, when many vessels sailed from the 
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various State ports direct for their destination, the error of repeated inclusion was less 
serious, but as the commerce of Australia developed, more and more ports of call were 


included in the voyage of each vessel, and this made the mere aggregation of State » 


records correspondingly misleading. It has, as a matter of fact, led to some erroneous 
publications of statistical results and deductions. 


3. Shipping since Federation.—With the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the 
statistics of its shipping, especially of its oversea shipping, became of greater intrinsic 
importance. As an index of the position of Australia among the trading countries of the 
world, such statistics had a constitutional importance commensurate with Common- 
wealth interests, and correspondingly greater than those of individual States, and the 


nationality of the shipping trading with Australia became also a matter of greater 
moment. 4 


4. Difficulties of Comparisons of Total Shipping.—From what was said in para- 
graph 2 above, it is obviously impossible now to obtain results for Australia not subject 
to the defect of repeated inclusions of the same vessels. Unfortunately the statistical 
records of the first three years of Federal history are subject to the same defect, and do 
not admit of direct comparison with those now kept. A careful estimate of the extent 
and effect of repeated inclusion has been made and applied to the records of the earlier 
years, so as to extend the comparative results to those years, The error of such 
estimation will be negligible for comparative purposes. 


5. Present System of Record.—The present system of record. treats Australia as a 
unit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each visit to the Com- 
monwealth. Repeated voyages of any vessel are of course included. 


On arrival of every vessel at a port in the Commonwealth, whether from an oversea 
country or from another port within the Commonwealth, the master is required to de- 
liver to the Customs officer a form giving all particulars, necessary for statistical purposes, 
in regard to the ship, passengers and crew. Similarly on departure from a port a form 
containing corresponding information is lodged. These forms, which provide a complete 
record of the movements of every vessel in Commonwealth waters, are at the end of each 
month forwarded by the Customs officer at each port to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Statistics, and furnish the material for the compilation of the Shipping and Migration 
Returns. 


Under the system previously in force it was found that the estimates of population, 
in so far as they were based on seaward movement, were very unsatisfactory, and it is 
believed that the method referred to above will give decidedly better results. 


§ 2, Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Oversea Shipping.—In order to extend, as indicated, the comparison of the | 


oversea shipping to the earliest years for which any records are available, an estimate of 
its probable amount has been made. This estimate is based on a comparison of the 
results obtained by merely aggregating State statistics with the defect of multiple 
records, and the results obtained under the present system, which avoids the multiple 


record. From the nature of the case it is obvious that the ratio of repeated inclusion to. 


the total traffic has been continually advancing, and this fact has been duly taken into 
account in deducing the results in the following table :— 


/ 
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TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH, 1822 
to 1910 (MULTIPLE RECORD EXCLUDED BY ESTIMATION PRIOR TO 1904). 


Year. Vessels. Tons. Year. Vessels. Tons. | Year. Vessels. Tons. 
} | 

1822 wae 73 30,683 1852 «af 1,896 844,243 || 1882 ..-| . 3,652 3,010,944 
1823 w 76 30,543 || 1853 .-| 3,364 1,490,422 || 1883 <a] SEBBY 3,433,102 
1824 sid gs 29,029 1854 SAG we Tet 1,744,251 || 1884 Spal ASS 4,064,947 
1825 ua 80 30,786 |; 1855 ...| 3,239 1,449,657 || 1885 | 4,052 3,999,917 
1826 =. 65 23,587 1856 | 2,669 | 1,195,794 |, 1886 «ef 357193 3,853,246 
1827 Res 95 29,301 1857 «| 2,842 1,530,202 || 1887 -.| 3,454 | 3,764,430 
1828 ap 124 38,367 1858 -:| 2,607 1,378,050 || 1888 sb Bseoe 4,464,895 
1829 es 185 56,735 1859 w-| 2,759 1,403,210 | 1889 .-| 3,897 | 4,460,426 
1830 ae 195 56,185 1860 ...| 2,464 1,288,518 || 1890 alee 4,150,027 
1831 = 185 52,414 1861 «| > 2,466 1,149,476 || 1891 Psbo Sehr 4,726,307 
1832 me 206 59,628 1862 seh 23917: 1,389,231 || 1892 sen]: By402 4,239,500 
1833 a 241 72,647 1863 ...| 3,378 1,564,369 |; 1893 ...| > 8,046 | 4,150,433 
1834 FE 249 77,068 1864 | 3,344 1,537,433 1894 av} 3,897 4,487,546 
1835 teal oO 96,928 1865 | 8,005 1,317,934 || 1895 ex} 3,881 4,567,883 
1836 an 310 93,974 1866 | 3,378 1,470,728 || 1896 | 3,309 4,631,266 
1837 aah 442 113,432 1867 wef (25927 1,277,679 1897 Pee MAS) 4,709,697 
1838 ie 471 132,038 1868 ...| 38,080 1,350,573 | 1898 <es} 8,222 4,681,398 
1839 bes 652, 191,507 || 1869 walt BLOT 1,472,837 || 1899 is as Ba Gt) 5,244,197 
1840 tee 915 277,335 1870 Srl S287. 1,381,878 || 1900 ..| 3,719 | 5,894,173 
1841 Bet 900 278,738 1871 | 2,748 1,312,642 | 1901 «| 4,028 6,541,991 
1842 aS 862 232,827 1872 ...| 2,788 1,380,466 1902 «| 3,608 6,234,460 
1843 - 736 183,427 1873 ...| 3,159. | 1,609,067 1903 ...| 3,441 6,027,843 
1844 ie 629 155,654 1874 wf) 8,158 1,728,269 1904 ts] 3,700 6,682,011 
1845 a 735 164,221 1875 ...| 3,437 1,914,462 || 1905 ...| 4,088 7,444,417 
1846 = 888 911,193 1876 ...| 3,295 1,863,343 1906 ae) awe oe a) 7,966,658 
1847 | 1,033 245,358 1877 «| 3,157 1,930,434 1907 ve] 4,894 8,822,866 
1848 we] 2,082: 305,840 1878 aps\) }o.o0o 2,127,518 |; 1908 went | 45051 8,581,151 
1849 si ABy 355,886 1879 | 3,844 2,151,338 || 1909 a1) 3,910 8,516,751 
1850 a ee 0) 425 ,206 1880 se) 8,078 2,177,877 1910 se} 4,048 9,333,146 
1851 sal 1,576 515,061 1881 s! 3,284 2,549,364 


It will be borne in mind that while the above figures in themselves have no absolute 
significance, nevertheless, on the assumption that the element of duplication has been in 
fairly constant ratio, they furnish the best available indication of the growth of Austra- 
lian oversea shipping. 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—The place of Australia among various 
countries in regard to oversea shipping is indicated in the following table, both abso- 
lutely and in respect of tonnage per head of population :— 


- OVERSEA SHIPPING OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Tonnage Entered and Tonnage Entered and 
Cleared. Cleared. 
Country. Year. Country. Year, 

Per Per 

Total. TInhabi- | Total. Inhabi- 
tant. ! tant. 
Argentine Rep....|1907| 22,994,473 | 4.1 Japan _...| 1909} 39,682,953 0.8 
Belgium ,../1909]| 28,557,359 | 3.8 || New Zealand | 1910 2,756,288 | 2.8 
Canada .-.| 1910 | 22,297,186 3.1 Norway ...| 1908 8,988,017 3.8 
Commonwealth | i910 9,333,146 | 2.1 || S. African Un.| 1910} 10,231,687 | 1.7 
Denmark ...| 1909} 16,253,253 6.0 Sweden ...| 1908} 20,120,884 Sal 
France .--| 1909} 56,748,130 1.5 United K’dom] 1910} 134,030,314 3.0 
Germany .--|1908| 44,628,268 0.7 United States {1910} 61,426,748*| 0.7 

Italy ... ...| 1908} 47,795,326 | 1.4 


* Bxclusive of Northern Border and Lake Ports. 


3. Shipping Communication with various Countries.—Particulars of the number 
and tonnage of vessels recorded between Australia and various countries, distinguishing 
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British from foreign countries, are given in the following tables, the table below . 
shewing the tonnage of vessels which were recorded as having entered the Common- 
wealth from the particular countries mentioned; that on page 661 shews the tonnage 
of vessels which were recorded as having cleared the Commonwealth for the particular 
countries, while on page 662 is shewn the total number and tonnage of vessels recorded 
as entered and cleared from and to the countries named. 


SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH FROM AND 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1906 to 1910. 


ENTERED. 
Country. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
United Kingdom ... :--| 997,344 | 1,093,866 | 1,146,118 | 1,243,115 | 1,377,151 
Canada ... Hee nee 64,506 87,686 87,682 89,990 108,727 
Cape Colony ee fae} © *L652691 128,498 55,779 80,088 39,626 
Fiji ihe ei nae 48,760 56,861 44,016 54,462 49,493 
Hong Kong site ose 128,480 104,959 66,114 41,521 22,327 
India and Ceylon ... ee 93,739 81,679 105,728 99,762 169,800 
Mauritius ce hor 23,461 8,005 8,137 35,366 43,133 
Natal, a. ae ats 89,360 68,541 32,898 127,531 168,514 
New Zealand ae -.-| 647,862 702,373 794,488 | 737,899 766,777 
Papua \... : Abe 12,046 16,438 30,369 42,803 47,881 
South Sea Islands. Ra 48,765 34,049 57,694 57,341 64,164 
Straits Settlements «| 118,049 72,407 133,601 104,284 89,731 
Other British Countries... 5,261 6,935 3,370 4,310 13,588 


Total British Countries ...| 2,443,324 | 2,462,297 | 2,565,994 | 2,718,472 | 2,960,912 


Africa, Portuguese Hast... 81,389 29,350 32,180 89,506 96,966 
Belgium... a ..{ 11,062 sa) 17,242 11,548 15,273 
Chriew rs. role trey Cul 414,804 238,460 81,433 111,504 
Dutch East Indies : on 63,258 20,364 27,831 78,203 72,212 
France ... : foe Roc 76,217 101,439 81,7138 113,964 99,308 
Germany : caacl (275,676 287 ,850 270,135 276,021 990,834 
Hawaiian Islands _ Bo 20,787 53,584 21,138 38,011 32,020 
Japan ... Bs ral BOS Le 189,747 185,633 136,340 153,547 
Mexico ... So Be 18,201 50,208 21,562 36,443 24,366 
New Caledonia... —.... 64,296 64,401 57,630 63,250 62,542 
Norway .. See ie 44,894 29,000 29,417 36,094 37,201 
) fs) ae Re 5 sa 25,573 75,850 47,247 50,291 27,051 
Philippine Islands. esl) dda 897 113,904 174,042 5,977 28,550 
South Sea Islands ls wee 15,656 19,661 30,899 30,990 87,684 
Sweden ... eat 16,108 25,193 33,589 46,317 41,231 
United States... ven] 8825516 411,636 354,625 290,520 338,587 
Other Foreign Countries ... 74,216 122,778 106,342 187,814 178,032 


Total Foreign Countries...| 1,562,821 | 2,009,769 | 1,729,685 | 1,642,722 | 1,646,908 


Total all Countries _—_...| 4,006,145 | 4,472,066 | 4,295,679 | 4,361,194 | 4,607,820 
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SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED, ETC.—(Continued). 
CLEARED. 
Country. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

United a 1,024,906 | 1,077,830 963,548 | 1,239,669 | 1,467,925 
Canada 36,483 43,423 51,248 53,541 50,510 
Cape Colony 68,714 53,073 36,980 43,682 55,305 
Rutpomtise 54,167 67,750 66,890 49,890 53,713 
Hong Kong Roe 113,787 100,056 66,083 48,751 31,145 
India and Ceylon 143,451 131,194 4173,580.| 153,863 139,584 
Mauritius 23,483 1,992 2,687 5,048 9,396 
Natal ... we 35,048 18,384 13,559 4,803 36,765 
New Zealand 757,414 821,719 873,077 880,668 975,191 
Papua . 14,400 18,313 25,232 43,802 50,552 
South Sea Islands 38,425 22,886 50,397 31,707 43.539 
Straits Settlements ee 155,004 101,750 165,318 139,313 156.704 
Other British Countries ... 2,322 Sen wae 2,924 

Total British Countries | 2,465,282 | 2,460,692 | 2,488,544 | 2,694,737 | 3,073,183 
Africa, Portuguese Hast ... a Easy Ia | 25,103 8,535 19,697 18,716 
Belgium 33,500 65,890 102,187 128,670 115,121 
Chile 403,900 556,005 457,477 | 300,451 342,478 
Dutch East Indies 34,608 24,099 59,412 61,753 105,293 
France 66,756 85,710 81,226 63,490 113,226 
Germany 234,325 236,617 252.881 279,526 312,128 
Hawaiian felands 48,097 42,245 46,009 96,253 32,520 
Japan .. 54,822 56,243 110,486 90,732 102,183 
Moscone 46,650 21,166 31,455 9,675 13,146 
New Caledonia . 80,606 59,805 67,668 72,234 47,071 
Peru 87,641 78,664 59,530 36.568 52,243 
Philippine Islands | 155,214 151,202 178,631 124,816 106,087 
South Sea Islands 8 (foreign) 13,698 32,769 34,452 39,175 57,790 
Sweden H ete A cl ae 2,530 4,084 ose 
United States ... ..| 120,454 895,192 200,628 142,274 184,153 
Other Foreign Gonniries, 99,038 59,398 103,821 61,422 49,988 

Total Foreign Countries| 1,495,231 | 1,890,108 | 1,796,928 | 1,460,820 | 1,652,143 

Total all Countries 8,960,513 | 4,350,800 | 4,285,472 | 4,155,557 | 4,725,326 


The figures in the above table represent the tonnage of shipping recorded as having 


cleared the Commonwealth from the particular countries named. 


For the purpose 


of comment, however, countries have been grouped according to larger geographical 


divisions in Section 4. 
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SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH FROM (AND 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Country. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

United senenee eA na .-.| 2,022,250 2,171,696 2,109,666 2,482,784 2,845,076 
Canada ee BY eS: ot 100,989 131,109 138,930 143,531 159,237 
Cape Colony. A es ee | 934,405 181,571 92,759 123,770 94,931 
Fiji xa a oe eel 102,927 124,611 110,906 104,352 103,206 
Hong Kong ... Sal i. SN 242,267 205,015 132,197 90,272 53,472 
India and Ceylon... .¥ | 237,190 198,769 269,239 243,240 309,384 
Mauritius :.. a we ae 46,944 9,997 10,824 40,414 52,529 
Natal me me bl 124,408 86,925 + 46,457 132,334 205,279 
New Zealand | des tt w-| 1,405,276 1,524,092 1,667,565 1,618,567 1,741,898 
Papua b= tia Ll 26,446 34,751 55,601 86,605 98,433 
South Sealslands... on seal 87,190 56,935 108,091 89,048 107,703 
Straits Settlements cs iat 273,053 174,157 298,914 243,597 246,435 
Other British Countries bis = 5,261 23,361 13,389 14,695 16,512 

Total British Countries ... set 4,908,606 4,922,989 5,054,538 5,413,209 6,034,095 

| 

Africa, Portuguese Hast =a ort 95,900 54,453 40,715 109,203 115,682 . 
Belgium aes ge ms ae 44,562 65,890 119,429 140,218 130,394 
Chile Ae ne Se] 551,661 970,809 695,937 381,884 458,982 
Dutch Hast Indies °.. is ves 97,866 43,463 87,243 139,956 177,505 
France aad = fe ska] 142,973 187,149 162,939 177,454 912,584 
Germany at hae st 510,001 524,467 523,016 555,547 602,962 
Hawaiian Islands... Me vette 68,884 95,829 67,147 64,264 |- 64,540 
Japan ve aes ce saat 235,136 245,990 296,119 227,072 255,730 
Mexico ae Ae i 64,851 71,374 53,017 46,118 37,512 
New Caledonia ee iva os 144,902 124,206 125,298 135,484 109,613 
Norway sis He zi ee 44,894 29,000 29,417 38,506 37,201 
Pern awe me ah 113,214 154,514 106,777 86,859 79,294 
Philippine Islands ans as 270,111 265,106 352,673 200,793 134,637 
South Sea Islands Hoxeisn) 2 ots 99,354 52,430 65,351 70,165 95,474 
Sweden FF dis =a 17,519 25,193 36,119 50,401 41,231 
United States eR aa 452,970 806,828 555,253 432,794 522,740 
Other Foreign Countries Si oid 173,254 182,176 210,163 946,824 228,020 

Total Foreign Countries ... ..| 3,058,052 3,899,877 3,526,613 3,103,542 3,299,051 

Total all Countries | Re «--| 7,966,658 8,822,866 8,581,151 8,516,751 9,333,146 


Tn respect of these tables it may be pointed out that the statistics for any country do 
not fully disclose the extent of its shipping communication with particular countries. 
The reason of this*is that vessels are recorded as arriving from, or departing to, a 
particular country, whereas, as a matter of fact, many regular lines of steamers call and 
transact business at the ports of several countries in the course of a single voyage. The 
lines of steamers trading between Australia and Japan, for example, often call at New 
Guinea, the Philippine Islands, China, etc., but, being intermediate ports, these coun- 
tries are not referred to in the statistical records. Similarly in the case of the large 
mail steamers passing through the Suez Canal. A steamer may call at Colombo, Aden, 
Port Said, Genoa, Marseilles, London, Antwerp, and Bremerhaven, yet obviously can — 
only be credited as cleared for one of these ports to the consequent exclusion of all the 
other ports from the records. Further reference is made in the following paragraphs 
to the more important of those countries with which the shipping of the Commonwealth 
is not fully represented in the foregoing tables. 


x 


4. General Trend of Shipping.—(i.) General. A grouping of countries into larger » 
geographical divisions, as in the following tables, shews more readily the general 


—s 
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direction of Australian shipping, and to some extent, avoids the limitations of the records 
in relation to particular countries, by covering more closely the main trade routes. 


It has already been shewn in the opening section of this chapter, that direct com- 
parisons of the annual oversea shipping of the Commonwealth are possible only since the 
beginning of 1904. 

A comparison of the total tonnage of shipping which entered and cleared the 
Commonwealth during 1910 with similar records for 1906 shews an increase of 1,366,488 
tons, or 17.12 per cent., vessels with cargo having increased by 1,517,723 tons, or 22.92 per 
cent., while vessels in ballast decreased by 151,235 tons, or 19.25 per cent. By far the 
greater part of the increased tonnage in 1910 was employed between the Commonwealth 
and the United Kingdom and European ports. 


(ii.) Shipping with the United Kingdom and European Countries. The shipping 
between the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom and European countries during the 
past five years shews that steady increase which indicates the consistent development of a 
well-established trade. The shipping in this direction during 1910 amounted to 3,910,465 
tons, or 41.9 per cent. of the total oversea shipping of the Commonwealth, and was 
recorded against the several countries as follows :—United Kingdom, 2,845,076 tons (72.8 
per cent.) ; Germany, 602,962 tons (15.4 per cent.) ; France, 212,534 tons (5.4 per cent.) ; 
Belgium, 130,394 tons (3.3 per cent.) ; other Huropean countries, 119,499 tons (3.1 per 
cent.) 


The foregoing figures appear to shew that while the tonnage between the Common- 
wealth and the United Kingdom increased by 822,826 tons, equal to an increase of 40.69 
per cent., the tonnage between the Commonwealth and European continental countries 
has increased by 276,725 tons, or by 35.08 per cent., or in other words that 74.83 per 
cent. of the increase was credited to the United Kingdom and 25.17 to the latter 
countries. As already explained, however, no real significance can be attached to these 
figures, for in many instances it must be regarded as almost accidental whether tonnage 
be recorded against the United Kingdom or against Belgium, Germany, or France. 


The failure of the statistical records to present, in all cases, the full measure of the 


shipping communication between particular countries is illustrated by the case of Italy. 


Although the mail steamers which pass through the Suez Canal call at Naples and 
Genoa, and during 1910 embarked or landed at those ports 3613 passengers for or from 
Australia, and also carried a direct trade valued at £652,512 between Italy and the 
Commonwealth, the records for the year shew only five vessels as passing between the 
two countries. 


(iii.) Shipping with New Zealand. The tonnage of shipping between the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand shews a very satisfactory expansion from 1,405,276 tons in 1906 
to 1,741,898 tons in 1910, an increase of 336,622 tons, or 23.95 per cent. during the four 


years. The shipping with New Zealand represented 18.7 per cent. of the total shipping 
. of the Commonwealth during 1910. 


(iv.) Shipping with Asiatic Countries and Islands in the Pacific. The total tonnage 
between the Commonwealth and Eastern countries during 1910 amounted to 1,795,286 


tons, or 19.2 per cent. of the whole, representing a decrease of 89,702 tons, or 4.76 per 
cent, as compared with 1906, though it exceeded that of 1909 by 68,543 tons. The 


tonnage between China, Singapore, and Hong Kong collectively fell from 562,991 tons in 
1906 to 301,426 tons in 1910, while Japan increased by 20,594 tons (8.76) per cent.). 
‘The tonnage recorded as to and from India and Ceylon rose from 237,190 tons in 1906 to 
809,384 tons in 1910. This tonnage, of course, does not include steamers to or from the 
United Kingdom or othet countries calling at Colombo en rowte. The tonnage recorded 
as to and from the Philippines shews a very'rapid decline during the years 1909 
nd 1910, the tonnage in the latter year being less than’ half that in 1906. 
Owing to the limitation of the records, already alluded to, the figures given in the 
tables do not represent the full volume of the shipping between the Commonwealth and 
ithe Philippines. In addition to the shipping recorded to the Philippine Islands the 
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regular steam lines between the Commonwealth and Japan make Manila a regular port 


of call, and it is by these vessels that the general trade—apart from the coal trade—is " 


chiefly carried. The whole of the shipping which was recorded as entering the Common- 
wealth during 1910 from the Philippines (28,550 tons) was in ballast, and of the 106,087 
tons which was recorded as cleared for that country, 87,458 tons cleared from Newcastle 
with coal. The tonnage between the Commonwealth and Papua has increased rapidly, 
though consistently, during the past five years, in 1906 the tonnage recorded between 
these two countries being 26,446 tons, and 98,433 tons in 1910. There has also been a 
very marked expansion of the shipping to and from the-Dutch Kast Indies during the 
past two years, the tonnage having increased from 97,866 in 1906 to 177,505 in 1910. 
The shipping with the South Sea Islands, too, was much larger in 1910 than in former 
years. 


(v.) Shipping with Africa. The shipping tonnage recorded between the Common- 
wealth and African countries during 1910 amounted to 490,040 tons, a decrease as 
compared with 1906 of 37,534 tons. Much of the trade between South Africa and 
Australia, however, is carried by steamers calling at ports in the former country on their 
voyages between the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom, and which are not shewn 
in relation to African ports in the shipping returns. Shipping tonnage with African 
eountries—mainly confined to Cape Colony, Natal, and Portuguese East Africa—rose 
from 565,759 tons in 1904, to 649,802 tons in 1905, but fell to 527,574 tons in 1906, to 
350,581 tons in 1907, and to 225,798 in 1908, so that the figures for 1910 indicate a very 
material increase over the more recent years. An inspection of the following tables, 
however, shews that these figures are of no significance as an index of the transport 
requirements between the two countries, inasmuch as of the total tonnage passing 
between the two countries 353,998 tons were from Africa to Australia, with only 136,042 
the other way. Moreover, of the 353,998 tons which entered the Commonwealth from 
Africa, 323,960 tons, or 91.5 per cent., were represented by vessels in ballast seeking 
freights from Australian ports. 


(vi.) Shipping with North and Central America. The shipping of the Common- 
wealth with these countries during 1910 amounted to 720,359 tons (7.7 per cent. of the 
whole) representing an increase of 92,739 tons, or 14.8 per cent., as compared with 1906, 
though compared with 1907 there is a decline of 298,989 tons. The large tonnage 
between the Commonwealth and North America during 1907 was due to unusually heavy 
exports of coal to the United States. The 720,359 tons of shipping with North and 
Central America during 1910 were recorded against the several countries as follows :— 
United States, 522,740 tons (72.6 per cent.); Canada, 159,237 tons (22.1 per cent.) ; 
Mexico, 37,512 tons (5.2 per cent.); and Nicaragua, 870 tons (0.1 per cent.). 


(vii.) Shipping with South America. The shipping between the Commonwealth and 
South American countries during 1910—675,098 tons—was 11 per cent. greater than in 
1909, though less than in any other year since 1905. The shipping in this direction 
during 1910 was mainly engaged in the carriage of coal and wheat to Chile and Peru, 
and its decline as compared with the earlier years under review is due to the smaller 
export of coal. Of the total shipping tonnage between the Commonwealth and South 
America during 1910, 504,995 tons, or 74.8 per cent., is credited to the coal port of 
Newcastle, 143,683 tons having entered and 361,312 tons having cleared at that port, 
while of the same total 40,938 tons entered and 7554 tons cleared at the port of Sydney. 
Of the South American countries, Chile is responsible for 453,982 tons (67.2 per cent.) ; 
Peru, 79,294 tons (11.8 per cent.); Argentine Republic, 64,796 tons (9.6 per cent.); 
Uruguay, 48,281 tons (7.2 per cent.); Brazil, 24,520 tons (3.6 per cent.), and Ecuador, 
4225 tons (0.6 per cent.). 

An important fact, from its bearing on freight rates and its consequent possible 
effect on the coal trade of New South Wales with South America, is the absence of return 
freights from that country. Of the 261,206 tons of shipping which entered the Common- 
wealth from South America during 1910 only eight vessels, totalling 14,698 tons, carried 
cargo. 
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GENERAL DIRECTION OF THE SHIPPING OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910 


TONNAGE ENTERED. 


Countries. — 1906. 1907. 1908. — 1909. 1910. 
d j 5 Cargo...| 1,350,946 | 1,418,211 | 1,443,331 | 1,604,822 | 1,770,356 
United Kingdom & European Countries | Ballast 76.046 | 124,681 | "142,454 | “151,792 | "120,542 
: argo...) 529,494 | 547,085 | 606,555 | 610,138 | 654.215 
New Zealand uh Ballast | 118,368 | 155,308 | 187.933 | 127,761 | 119.562 
Bae : 5 E Cargo...| 479,032 | 485.703 | 554:319 | 620:599 | 706,226 
Asiatic Countries & Islds. in the Pacific || Banast| 466,893 | 381,509 | 413089 | 215,111 | 156.165 
pees {| Cargo...) 33348 | 22.880 | 13,506 | 27.676 | 30,038 
a Ballast | 341,761 ) 220,908 | 133,898 | 336,605 | 328,960 
: argo...) 372.306 | 351.223 | 418,775 | 350.074 | 429/021 
North and Central America --{|Ballast| 427917 | 200,407 | 45.094 | 66879 | 43529 
j (| Cargo...) 2.154 3.754 91565 6,189 | 14,698 
South America -- || Ballast | 191,980 | 560,467 | 3271160 | 243,548 | 246,508 
Cargo...| 2,767,280 | 2,828,786 | 3,046,051 | 3,219,498 | 3,604,554 
Ballast | 1:238'865 | 1,643,280 | 1,249,628 | 1,141,696 | 1,003,266: 
Total 4,006,145 | 4,472,066 | 4,295,679 | 4,361,194 | 4,607,820 
TONNAGE CLEARED. 
United Kingdom & European Countries { ee One 1,382, aH 4, be oe a3 a 973 1,732,2 + | 2,019,567 
{| Cargo... 9.168 742257 | 814'667 | 807,791 | 920,939 
New Zealand || Ballast i 261 | 79,462) 58.410] 72,977 | 54.182 
Asiatic Countries & Islds. in the Pacific { ores ee Peaye Seley Sante sre 
nen (| Cargo...) 152,465 | 106,843 | 75.559 | 891650 | 136.042 
|| Ballast = ~- 2,835 352 ue 
= Cargo...| 192,590 | 392,118 | 219'355 | 144,491 | 194,697 
North and Central America {| Baltaet | —1e'07 | “75'e00 | 76°02 60,999 | 53,112 
3 (| Gargo...| 508972 | 639,544 | 545.295 | 308°304 | 407,911 
Soyth America || Ballast : 10,821 | 13,269 | 17,996 5.981 
Cargo...| 3,855,193 | 4,154,783 | 4,061,927 | 3,953,578 | 4,535,642 
. Ballast | 105,320 | 196,017 | 223.545 | 201/979 | ‘199/684 
Total 3,960,513 | 4,350,800 | 4,285,472 | 4,155,557 | 4,725,326 
= f a acd 
TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
1910 
Countries. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, | Compared 
with 1906. 
United Kingdom & prone | 
Countries aS 9,810,914 | 3,029,032 | 3,005,953 | 3,488,878 | 3,910,465 |+ 1,099,551 
New Zealand 1.405.276 | 1,524,092 | 1,667,565 | 1.618.567 | 1,741,898 |+ 336,622 
Asiatic Countries and Islands 
in the Pacific... 1,884,988 | 1,685,227 | 2,033,490 | 1,726,743 | 1,795,286 |— 89,702 
Africa 527.574 350,581 225.798 | 454.083 490,040 |— 37,534 
North and Centr al Ameri ica 627,620 1,019,348 753,126 622,443 720,859 | + 92,739 
South America... ...| 710,286 | 1.214356 895.219 | 606,037 675,098 |—- 35.188 
Cargo a ...| 6,622,473 | 6,983,569 | 7,107,978 | 7,173,076 | 8,140,196 |+ 1,517,723 
Ballast | 1344,185 | 1,839,297 | 1,473,173 | 1,343,675 | 1,192,950 |— "151,235 
Total... a ...| 7,966,658 | 8,822,866 | 8,681,151 | 8,516,751 | 9,393,146 |+ 1,366,488 
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5. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—As will be seen from the following table, the 
greater part of the shipping visiting the Commonwealth is of British nationality. 
During 1910 British shipping represented 74.89 per cent. of the total tonnage which ; 
entered and cleared the Commonwealth. 


NATIONALITY OF ALL VESSELS WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Tonnage. 
Nationality. 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

BRITISH— ar 
Australian Boe catty, OR ayaa 624,658 657,833 720,183 742,772 

United Kingdom... ...| 4,841,502 | 4,944,495 | 4,715,393 | 4,470,679 | 5,252,308 — 
New Zealand A .--| 800,402 817,389 926,669 988,006 968,551 
Other British ae sale S626 13,842 18,726 10,628 26,223 
Cargo ... ...| 4,929,499 | 5,250,818 | 5,437,831 | 5,426,643 | 6,295,935 
Ballast ... «| » 873,453) 1,149,566 880,790 762,853 693,919 
Total British ... ...| 5,802,952 | 6,400,384 | 6,318,621 | 6,189,496 | 6,989,854 
Per cent. to total ay 72.84 72.54 73.63 72.67 74.89 
FOREIGN— 
Austrian bse ne 9,982 | - 6,121 4,341 — 30,059 
Danish eee ee 11,758 15,656 11,869 8,848 4,010 
Dutch sy nie 20,392 99,118 56,162 132,954) 153;255 
French bes sacle 4753889 561,151 521,235 559,383 457,676 
German ae ...| 886,793 851,237 810,289 845,758 | ~ 8683263 
Ttalian 4 aA 81,195 130,569 88,364 86,521 93,978. 
Japanese ira, aly 61,054 78,157 82,209 79,120 89,358 
Norwegian RS ...| 866,978 479,932 463,705 440,727 482,637 
Russian Se me 55,138 50,721 39,999 46,041 33,145 
Swedish se me 31,085 35,141 SoMa 49,587 52,601 
United States ... seal 208,.228 173,588 106,888 56,148 48,477 
Other Foreign ... “ Reo 5,264 11,091 42352 22,168 30,833 
Cargo ... ...{ 1,692,974 | 1,732,751 | 1,670,147 | 1,746,433 | 1,844,261 
Ballast ... eal) OS S2 689,731 592,383 580,822 499,031 

Total Foreign ... ...| 2,163,706 | 2,422,482 | 2,262,530 | 2,327,255 | 2,848,299 / 

Percent. to total se 27.16 27:46 26.37 27.33 25.11 
Cargo ... ...| 6,622,473 | 6,983,569 | 7,107,978 | 7,173,076 | 8,140,196 
Per cent. to total... 83.12 | > 79.16 82.83 84.22 87.22 
Ballast ... ...| 1,844,185 | 1,889,297 | 1,473,173 | 1,848,675 | 1,192,950 

Per cent. to total... 16.88 20.85 ayaa ke 15.78 DOTS) 
Grand Total ... ...| 7,966,658 | 8,822,866 | 8,581,151 | 8,516,751 | 9,333,146 
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The tonnage of Australian-owned vessels engaged in the oversea trade represents 
7.96 per cent. of the total, and the tonnage of New Zealand vessels 10.38 per cent. 
Both are engaged mainly in the trade with New Zealand and eastern countries. An 
examination of the figures in the above table shews that, of the increase in tonnage in 
1910 as compared with 1906, viz., 1,366,488 tons, 1,186,902 tons (i.e., 86.86 per cent.) were 
British and 179,586 tons (7.e., 13.14 per cent.) were foreign, or, in other words, the British 
tonnage in 1910 shewed an increase of 20.4 per cent. over 1906, while that of foreign 
countries. only increased by 8.3 pér cent. The proportion of British tonnage in the 
shipping of the Commonwealth was higher in 1910 than in any year since 1904. 


Tf, however, the tonnage of ships carrying cargo only is considered as indicating 
more closely the proportion of the actual carrying trade done than does the total tonnage, 
the position of British shipping shews even a greater improvement, inasmuch as the 
British tonnage carrying cargo to and from the Commonwealth during 1910 shews an 
increase over 1906 equal to 27.72 per cent., while the foreign tonnage with cargo in- 
creased by 8.92 per cent. Thus the British proportion of tonnage carrying cargo has 
increased from 74.42 per cent. to 77.34 per cent. The relative proportion of British and 
foreign tonnage which entered and cleared the Commonwealth with cargo during the 
past five years was as follows :— 


PROPORTION OF TONNAGE OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN NATIONALITY ENTERED 
AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH WITH CARGO,.1906 to 1910. 


] 
Nationality. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
British ... ve a 74.42 75.19 76.50 | | 75.65 77.34 
Foreign ... rer Geely eeosos 24.81 23.50 24.35 22.66 
Total ... 3, Pais 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


That the proportion of foreign tonnage should increase isto be expected as the natural 
corollary of the extension of thé trade of the Commonweaith with foreign countries. This 
is particularly patent in regard to Germany and France. Both of these countries desire to 
increase their mercantile marine, and it is therefore natural that the.increased direct 
trade between themselves and Australia should be carried by their own vessels rather 
than by the vessels of a third country. Recently, too, the Royal Dutch Packet Com- 
pany has established a line of steamers between Java and other islands of the Hast 
Indies and Australia. The Hungarian Levant Steamship Company has also inaugurated 
a cargo service between the Commonwealth and Adriatic ports. 


The more important competitors for the Australian shipping trade among the foreign 
nations are Germany, France, and Norway, and it is therefore of interest to consider 
the general direction of their activity. It is well to bear in mind, when comparing 
the figures in the table on the next page, that the French shipping from and to France 
and to New Caledonia is practically identical with the steamers of the Messageries Mari- 
times, which maintain a regular service between France and New Caledonia via 
Australian ports, and that the German shipping from and to Germany consists mainly 


- of the vessels of two lines, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, and the German-Australian Steam- 


ship Company, which have had regular and frequent services to Australian ports for the 
past twenty-seven years. 
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SHIPPING OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN NATIONS BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES DURING 1910, 


Nationality. 
Countries. French. German. | Norwegian. 
Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom ... ...| 24,116] 36,310 1 TS: | 2TjL53 4,717} 91,784 
Belgium ... a ...| 8,864 tee 5,406 | 17,576 1,543 aes 
France a “ .-.| 86,056} 45,291 ee Sis 2,756 
Germany ... ee wthib aoe aoe 274,692 | 286,393 1,962 
Norway ... S oes xe tos 6,905 ee 15,989 
Sweden ... aa os Sar 14,038 aes 5,818 ae 
Other European Counties sac} 187049 3,074 2,190 eee 4,246 1,615 
NEW ZEALAND oh 3 8,912 a4 760 ava 7,239 7,589 
ASIATIC COUNTRIES AND Is- 
LANDS IN THE PACIFIC— 
Japan Kan ak ie aa “fp 23,644 | 21,693 2,340 
New Caledonia we ...| 56,985! 47,071 ee on 235 ase 
Philippine Islands ... wee} 8,020 ne is 2,435 4,170} 13,016 
South Sea Islands ... | 5,939 9,948 1,078 2,313.| 18,665 13,290 
Straits Settlements ae “anne fe mase 4 18,027 Ae: eed 
Other Asiatic Countries i ws, (|, 2:8;020, 9,955 6,071 | 18,005 14,120 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES— | 
Africa, Portuguese East eae 7,542 aes 3,387 es 15,383 hae 
Cape Colony oe sae ot an 6,497 1,391 | 17,414 8,018 
Natal see ae Le ORe cas 1,140 ae 8,959 2,984 
Other African Countries A Shc ose Sa tes 3,479 2,308 
NTH. AMERICAN COUNTRIES— 
United States a .| 22,932} 71,595 | 338,949 5,270| 21,429 13,882 
Other Nth. Amer. Countries. 1,726 ie 2,882 axe 8,982 aa 
STH. AMERICAN COUNTRIE oy 
Chile As te be nae 5,894} 18,587] 54,669] 8,195 47,523 
Peru o ale, Neo DS ae 8,848 1,335 | 11,496 17,706 
Other Sth. Amer. Countries .. 1,389 pas 18,204 es 64,786 6,229 
With Cargo ...* ...| 128,438 | 160,346 | 362,215 | 483,860 | 96,574| 284,597 
In Ballast. ... ...| 106,535 | 62,357] 61,722] 10,466 | 145,999 5,467 
Total Aid ---| 234,973 | 222,708 | 423,987 | 444,326 | 242,573 | 240,064 


A further analysis is appended, distinguishing between steam and sailing vessels of 
British and foreign nationality, which entered and cleared the Commonwealth during 
the years 1906-10. Steam tonnage during 1910 was 1,939,024 tons greater than in 1906, 


1,688,874 tons (i.¢., 87.10 per cent.) of the increase being British, and 250,150 tons (i.e., 


12.90 per cent.) being foreign. The tonnage of sailing vessels shews a decrease during the 
same period of 572,536 tons, British tonnage having fallen by 501,972 tons, and that 
of foreign nations by 70,564 tons. 


As might be expected, the proportion of sailing vessels engaged in carrying the trade 
of the Commonwealth is shewn to be rapidly decreasing, having fallen during the period 


under review from 26 per cent. to 16 per cent. of the total tonnage, and it is in this branch 


of shipping that the foreign element is stronger than the British. 


a a a a 


ee ee 


| 
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STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, 1906 to 1910. 


Description 1906. 1907. / 1908. 1909. 1910. 
an 

Nationalit 

of Vessels. Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen- 
nage. tages. | nage. tages. | nage. tages. | nage. | tages. | nage. tages. 

Steam— 7 

British ...|4,743,416 80 {5,290,986 82 {5,723,288 82 {5,583,448 81 6,432,290 82 

Foreign. _ ...|1,186,767 20 (|1,162,413 18 |1,259,714 18 = 1,325,523 19 {1,436,917 18 


Total steam |5,930,183 | 100 |6,453,399| 100 /6,983,002| 100 {6,908,971} 100 |7,869,207| 100 
(74) (73) + (81) (81) (84) 


Sailing— 
British -..|1,059,536 52 |1,109,398 47 595,333 if 606,048 38 557,564 33 
Foreign sxe] 976,939 48 . |1,260,069 53 1,002,816 63 1,001,732 62 906,375 62 


Total sailing|2,036,475 | 100 {2,369,467} 100 1,598,149] 100 (1,607,780) 100 1,463,939} 100 


(26) (27) (19) (19) (16) 
Steam and 
Sailing— 
British «+ .|5,802,952 73 400,384 73 (6,318,621 74 ~~ |6,189,496 73 |6,989,854 75 


6,4 
Foreign .../2,163,706 27 = (2,422,482, 27 2,262,530 26 = (2,327,255 QT 2,343,292 25 
| | 
Total .../7,966,658 | 100 {8,822,866} 100 (8,581,151) 100 (8,516,751); 100 9,333,146] 100 


6. Tonnage in Ballast.—The following table shews the tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Commonwealth in ballast during the years 1906-10. Of 
the total British tonnage which entered during 1910, 17.52 per cent. was in ballast, and 
of foreign tonnage 34.38 per cent. was in similar condition. Of the total tonnage which 
entered the Commonwealth during 1910, 21.77 per cent. was in ballast, while of the 
tonnage cleared 4.01 per cent. only was without cargo. 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1906 to 1910. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year ] 7 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
1906... ...| 808,190 430,675 1,238,865 65,263 40,057 105,320 
TOOT Wee. ...| 1,043,383 599,897 | 1,643,280 106,183 89,834 196,017 
LOB es weal 194,745 454,883 | 1,249,628 86,045 137,500 223,545 
1909\Se:. rel) (067,478 474,218 | 1,141,696 95,3875 106,604 201,979 
LOI O waar seal, 603,501 399,755 | 1,008,266 90,408 99,276 189,684 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE WHICH ENTERED AND 
CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1906 to 1910. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year. j 

British. Foreign. | Total. British. Foreign. Total. 

per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1906... 56. 27.28 39.88 30.92 2.30 3.70 2.66 
MOOT tes: ; nae 32.23 48.60 36.75 3.36 7.56 4.51 
Ssh wekea 400 25.05 40.51 |. 29.09 2.74 12.07 5.22 
19095 ce. ase 21.06 39.80 26.18 3.16 9.39 4.86 
1910: -.... Aad Woo. 34.38 21.77 2.55 8.41 4,01 


Vessels in search of freights arrive in Australia from all parts of the world, The 
tonnage which entered each State of the Commonwealth, in ballast, during 1910, was as. 
follows :— 
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TONNAGE OF OVERSEA VESSELS IN BALLAST WHICH ENTERED EACH STATE OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEAR 1910. 


State ... hae ..| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
‘ et aie 4 
i 
Tonnage... +-.| 495,582 34,111 | 13,104 | 252,027 | 138,238 | 70,254 |1,003,266 
Percentage of total ...| 49.39 3.40 | 1.31 25.12 13.78 7.00 100 


The large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special inducements to 
vessels in search of freights. During 1910, 495,532 tons, or 49.4 per cent. of all ballast 
tonnage arriving in Australia, entered in New South Wales, 368,496 tons having entered 
at the coal port of Newcastle. The proportion of ballast tonnage entering Newcastle 
during 1910 was much lower than usual in consequence of the smaller exports of coal. The 
demand for carriage of the large shipments of wheat and wool, however, was sufficient to 
prevent any material diminution of the large aggregate ballast tonnage to the Conimon- 
wealth. The relatively large tonnage in ballast recorded in Tasmania is mainly due to 
French vessels—sailing under the bounty system—calling at Hobart for orders. 


$ 3. Shipping of Ports. 


1. Shipping of Ports.—Appended is an abstract of the total shipping tonnage—over- 
sea and coastwise—which entered the more important ports of Australia during the year 
1910, together with similar information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand 
and of the United Kingdom for the same year :— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA AND VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Port eae Port. ones 
AUSTRALIA— ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Sydney ... e, ...| 7,187,308 London ee ...| 19,737,350 
Melbourne Bis ...| 5,814,455 Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead)| 14,313,514 
Newcastle Se ase| 3,270,700 Cardiff ... Sas ...| 11,054,916 
Port Adelaide see ...| 2,866,953* Tyne ports ahs ...| 10,823,992 
Brisbane... ae ..-| 2,368,047 Southampton ... .-s| 6;5538,206 
Fremantle A ...| 1,980,138 PTAs ees ae «=| 5,514,657 
Townsville Bend ...| 1,186,907 Plymouth ae «.-| 4,297,496 
Albany °... oe ...| 1,055,746 Newport 2490 ...| 3,129,714 
Hobart ... ae ...| 809,846 Middlesbrough ... ...| 3,077,604 
Rockhampton... Oe GO ALg Sunderland ya 2 2793867 
Mackay ... tt we} 742,324 Swansea Ree ws) 2,774,547 | 
Cairns ... is ...| 607,402 Manchester of ...| 2,405,667 
Port Pirie ae peel Sa DORs OL Blyth. 2 At Joel) 22, 2985885 
Bowen ... pan ...| 516,456 Dover. one ...| 2,011,405 
Geelong ... ae ...| 468,294 Grimsby aes coal 22 bOaam 
Bunbury ae ha 347,625 SCOTLAND— 
Thursday Island ... ...| 98438,3868 Glasgow Pet sso}, 036885392) 
NEW ZEALAND— Leith ... ae ...| 2,414,814 
Wellington : ...| 2,947,156 || IRELAND— 
Lyttelton sive ee e2, bo; 809 Cork (inc. Queenstown) ...| 4,101,330° 
Auckland Bee ...| 1,583,716 Belfast... ae .../ 3,140,326 
Dunedin SS ...| 1,031,644 Dublin ... eae woel Di Omo ere 


* Exclusive of coastal shipping—particulars of which are not available. 


From the figures above it may be seen that the shipping business of the port of 
Sydney is only exceeded by that of four ports in the United Kingdom, viz., London, 
Liverpool, the Tyne, and Cardiff. 


ot ae 
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§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Registered.—The number and net tonnage of steam and sailing vessels 
on the registers at the various ports of the Commonwealth at the end of each of the 
years 1901 to 1910 are as follows :— 


VESSELS ON THE REGISTER, 1901 to 1910. 


Steam. Sailing. Total. 
Year. 

Number. ieee. Number. ee: Number. Donne 
1901 Ree wa 943 203,541 1,483 141,722 2,376 345,263 
1902 550 ass 965 208,043 1,483 141,125 2,448 349,168 
1903 SE sete 1,004 219,985 1,578 136,888 2,582 356,873 
19042 aaes iste 1,011 223,558 1,700 129,801 2,711 353,359 
1905) ace at 1,052 222, 501 1,690 129,291 2,742 351,842 
1906 oe oak 1,082 238,742 1,644 128,288 2,726 | 367,030 
1907 ae aes 1,108 249,600 BSD: 126,402 2,663 376,002 
{908 cs | 1,148 | 255,249 1,571 | 129,392 2,719 | 384,641 
1909 oa eis 1,196 274,551 1,535 129,540 9731 404,091 
LGTORS ans sie 1,224 284,104 1,548 128,319 2,772 412,423 


- * Prior to 1904 vessels registered in the Northern Territory were not included 


2. Vessels Built.—The following tables shew the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in the Commonwealth during each of the years 1901-1910, so far as such informa- 
tion can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, however, does not 
make it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts, 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers have been, and are, the source of information, it 
follows that the figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch 
as vessels already built may be added to the register at some future date. 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 


NUMBER. 
Steamers Built of— Oil Pontoons! 
Year. Motor Sailing. | Dredges,|} Total. 
Wood. Iron. | Steel. nai Total. | Vessels. ete. 

1901 18 i ah 20 4 37 61 
1902 26 els 1 igs 8 72 if 108 
1903 15 2 17 17 147 2 183 
1904 14 1 1 16 11 hes 100 
1905 15 4 19 22 15 2 58 
1906 12 aL: 1 14 21 17 3 55 
1907 16 al 17 10 30 i 58 
1908 7 Me ar Dun Ae 14 alg BS) ut 47 
1909 355) (Male) ae a 2a 10 11 29 af 51 
1910 8 aft 2 and 11 6 24 dae 41 
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VESSELS BUILT IN THE COMMONWEALTH—Continued. 


TONNAGE. 
| : 
) Steamers. GP eer Sailing. Dro as Total 
Year. | | 
Gross. | Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. 
| 
z . eet), yo i <r | | 
L9OT Te. wt} 2,270") 1251 41-— 33) 1,052'),- 927) "2... eS Sba qe eae 
1902 ... toa 28274 1,621 96) 82) 2,374 | 2,052 64/ 64] 5,361] 3,825 
1908 ... ---| 1,569} 956) 624| 455|3,033/2,585; 385| 350/5,611| 4,346 
1904 ... .».| 2,094 | 1,240 184} 100))1,591| 1,875] ... | .. |/8,819\oamds 
1905 ... --.| 2,444 | 1,462 291 214) 328} 280} 967) 896 | 4,030; 2,852 
TOOG vas »-.| 1,426) 786 |) 201) T47 466 | 397 546) 536 | 2,639 | 1,809 
LOOT Mens .--| 2,288 | 1, ane 89 79| 734) 683 152, 145 | 3,263); 2,158 
1908 ... w+] 2,144 | | 1,2 261 196| 461) 387 179 | 179| 3,045} 1,988 
1909 ... sash SOL) 785 | 180 148| 692] 579 98| 98) 2,321 7 1,560 
1910, 005501) eal Lg | 873) 84) 75) 482) 409] ... | ... | 2,088) ' 1,357 
| | | | | { 


§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. Total Vessels and Tonnage.—In the following table are shewn the number and 
tonnage of vessels recorded as having entered each State of the Commonwealth from any 
other State therein, and similarly the number and tonnage clearing from each State to 
other Commonwealth States. The table gives results for the quinquennial intervals 
since 1886. The shipping on the Murray River, between the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING, 1886 to 1910—NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


ENTERED. 
State. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1910. 
New South Wales... ae) 2-603) 1,692 1,470 1,611 1,575 1,745 
Victoria Aer ae eel ao: 1,525 1,280 15502 1,561 1,631 
Queensland .. 615 376 439 430 478 535 
South Australia and Northen 
Territory .. BS 550 611 823 650 752 764 
Western Australia es ae 187 149 520 446 335 384 
Tasmania ... sea ee 576 680 567 713 840 853 
Total |... & ---| 4,964 5,033 5,099 5,302 5,541 5,913 
CLEARED. 
4 , 
New South Wales... meal Oo 1,415 1,275 1,473 | 1,417 1,668 
Victoria wee Rie Seal GIL 1,733 1,380 1,569 1,610 1,756 
Queensland .. 712 389 455 395 431 522 
South Australia and N. Territory 620 716 918 756 802 836 
Western Australia... 156 158 496 . 456 363 361 
Tasmania ... siete ted 615 679 573 694 809 825 
Total ... Be seal) D520 5,090 5,097 5,343 5,432 | 5,968 
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NUMBER OF VESSELS—Continued. 
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TOTAL. 

State 1886. 1891. 1896 1901. 1906. 1910. 

New South Wales 3,005 | 3,107 | 2,745 | 3,084 | 2,992 | 3,418 
Victoria 3,048 3,258 2,660 SOEs legen 3,387 
Queensland .. “hol alle Pe yy 765 894 825 969 1,057 
South Australia and N. “Territory 1,170 327 1,741 1,406 1,554 1,600 
Western Australia er 343 307 1,016 902 698 745 
Tasmania 1,191 1,359 1,140 1,407 | 1,649 1,678 
Total ... .| 10,084 | 10,128 | 10,196 | 10,695 | 10,973 | 11,880 

TONNAGE.—ENTERED. 
State. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1910. 
New South Wales | 1,181,495 | 1,617,559 | 1,589,753 | 2,031,089 | 2,456,269 | 3,252,300 
Victoria .| 1,072,381 | 1,892,818 | 1,486,624 | 1,956,900 | 2,473,771 | 2,882,082 
Queensland wei 550,980. 267,753 343,026 545,469 692,354 858,744 
S.Aust.andN.Ter.|) 487,502 658,600 | 1,051,893 | 1,124,499 | 1,582,802 | 1,895,027 
Western Australia 127,098 237,708 683,918 973,474 968,664 | 1,269,589 
Tasmania 921,061 371,205 281,029 485,023 721,240 816,910 
Total .| 3,395,467 | 4,545,648 | 5,486,243 | 7,116,454 | 8,895,100 |10,974,652 
CLEARED. 

New South Wales | 1,014,900 | 1,314,339 | 1,341,635 | 1,856,501 | 2,177,496 | 3,023,601 
Victoria .| 1,257,967 | 1,692,189 | 1,599,065 | 2,038,424 | 2,617,966 | 3,154,416 
Queensland 3 411,275 302,723 359,046 440,659 578,561 825,592 
8. Aust.andN.Ter.| 485,368 829,616 | 1,203,830 | 1,365,668 | 1,772,356 | 2,200,652 
Western Australia 116, ‘101 969,256 687,632 | -977,846 | 1,051,629 | 1,198,508 
Tasmania 951,620 352,406 250,557 433,735 636,944 701,419 
Total .| 3,587,231 | 4,760,529 | 5,441,765 | 7,112,833 | 8,834,952 |11,104,188 

TOTAL. , 
New South Wales | 2,196,395 | 2,931,898 | 2,931,388 | 3,887,590 | 4,633,765 | 6,275,901 
Victoria .| 2,330,348 | 8,085,007 | 3,085,689 | 3,995,324 | 5,091,737 | 6,036,498 
Queensland arate Ons 200 570,476 702,072 986,128 | 1,270,915 | 1,684,336 
S.Aust.andN.Ter.} 922,870} 1,488,216 | 2,255,723 | 2,490,167 | 3,355,158 | 4,095,679 
Western Australia 243,199 506,964 | 1,371,550 | 1,951,320 | 2,020,293 2,468,097 
Tasmania 472,681 723,611 531,586 918,758 | 1,358,184 | 1,518,329 
Total ...| 6,932,698 9,306,172 10,878,008 |14 229,287 |17,730,052 |22,078,840 


i 
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The figures presented in the above table include oversea vessels—largely mail boats 
—passing from one State to another. This renders the results somewhat unsatisfactory 


In the earlier part of this section attention was drawn to the custom in vogue prior 
to Federation of recording vessels from or to ‘‘ oversea countries via other Commonwealth 
States” as direct from or to the oversea country. At each port in Australia these vessels 
were, on the inward voyage (to Australia), entered as.from the oversea country, and 
cleared to the next Australian port as “interstate” ;—on the return journey—the outward 
voyage—they were entered as “‘interstate,’’ and cleared as for the oversea country. In 
order to preserve the continuity of the records of the shipping communication of the 
several States with oversea countries this method has been followed in continuation of 
the pre-existing practice, excepting that vessels arriving or departing via other Common- 
wealth States are now so recorded instead of as ‘‘direct.’’ 


” 


From the aboye it will be seen that while certain movements of the vessels referred 
to are included in the interstate shipping, other movements of the same vessels, between 
the same ports, are not so included. 


To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between the States during the 
year 1910, including the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the 
following table must be added to those of the preceding one :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
: OTHER COMMONWEALTH STATES, 1910. . 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 
State. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
New South Wales. ...| 477 1,655,485 460 1,626,366 937 3,281,851 
Victoria ae 419 1,462,299 | 386 1,377,282 805 2,839,531 
Queensland Sect 179 655,674 -| 190 708,632 369 1,364,306 
South Australia | 206 824,177 187 703,169 393 1,527 ,846 
Western Australia 10 28,404 20 51,979 30 80,383 
Tasmania ... | 3 6,583 24 123,166 27 129,749 
(1910 1,294 4,632,622 | 1,267 4,590,544 | 2,561 9,223,166 
Total Rent ji 
(1906 1,045 3,349,036 | 1,107 3,442,747 | 2,152 6,791,783 


2. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—From the foregoing it has been seen 
that the interstate movement of shipping includes two very different elements, viz.:— 
(i.) Oversea ships moving from State to State, and (ii.) the movement of ships engage 
solely in the interstate carrying trade. These two eleménts are approximately 
follows :— f 


TOTAL INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1906 to 1910. 


1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Oversea vessels moving 
interstate ... : 5,452,353 | 5,582,571) 5,961,617| 5,850,749] 6,384,108 
Vessels solely interstate | 6,791,783] 7,514,089) 8,258,018) 8,204,858} 9,223,166 
Total .| 12,244,136 | 18,096,660 | 14,219,635 | 14,055,607 | 15,607,274 


The necessary data are not available to enable a similar analysis to be made prior to 


1906. 
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The following table shews the number and tonnage of vessels which entered and 
cleared each State during 1910, including the coastal movements of oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1910. 


Entered. | Cleared. Total. 
State. : x) LOTT Gates bad nde 
Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
New South Wale ...| 2,229 | 4,907,785 | 2,128 | 4,649,967 | 4,350 | 9,557,752 
Victoria arn ses] 2,050 4,344,381 | 2,142 4,581,648 | 4,192 8,876,029 
Queensland ale nae 714 1,514,418 712 1,534,224 | 1,426 3,048 642 
South Australia ae 970 2,719,204 | 1,028 2,903,821 | 1,998 5,623,025 
Western Australia coed 394 | 1,297,993 381 | 1,250,487 775 | 2,548,480 
Tasmania ies on 856 823,493 849 824,585 | 1,705 1,648,078 
1910) 7,206 | 15,607,274 | 7,235 | 15,694,732 
Total... sof seiner (7, 
1906} 6,586 | 12,244,136 | 6,539 | 12,277,699 
| 
| | ! 


3. Vessels Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The elimination of the element 
of oversea vessels, included in the interstate shipping returns, cannot be accurately 
effected ; nevertheless a close approximation is furnished if it be assumed that vessels 
entered in the several States as from “oversea countries via other Commonwealth States” 
have really been cleared from other States as ‘“‘interstate,” and further, that the vessels 
cleared to “‘oversea countries via other Commonwealth States” have likewise been entered 
elsewhere as “‘interstate.” Applying this suggestion, and so eliminating all interstate 
movements of oversea vessels, the number and tonnage of vessels engaged solely in the 
interstate trade during the years 1906 to°1910 will be found to be as follows :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE TRADE, 


1906-1910. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Year s aa 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
MoOe Me Ae re et, dasa || 6.459 353 4,387 | 5,485,916 
Tolmer eee, er eee kr a6id | 5.589 571 4,566 | 5,580,963 
1908... ee ae a ...| 4,706 5,961,617 4,654 5,916,339 
ISLOB) acy he ES Se een a My 5,850,749 4,353 5,854,313 
LODO My a. ee are Ait | 4,645 6,384,108 4,674 6,471,566 
\ ; 


This treatment cannot be extended to the individual States, as the records do not 
disclose the particular relationship of the States concerned. 


4, Interstate and Coastal Services.—The foundation of the coastal steamship ser- 
vices in Australia dates back to the year 1851, when a regular trade was established 
between Melbourne and Geelong by the small screw steamer “‘Eixpress.” Harly in the fifties 
a company was formed in Tasmania with a capital of £40,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
steamboats, and employing them in the carriage of passengers and goods between Hobart 
and Melbourne. This service was commenced in 1852, and was thus the first regular inter- 
state service in Australia, About this time the great influx of population and the increase 
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in commerce, caused chiefly by the gold discoveries, emphasised the desirability of 
establishing more regular and quicker means of communication between the principal ports 
of Australia, and in 1862 the regular interstate service between New South Wales and 
Victoria was inaugurated by the s.s. Yow Yangs, which was put into commission in 
regular service between Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. In 1875 a company was 
formed in Adelaide for the purpose of supplying suitable steamers for the requirements 
of the trade between Adelaide and Melbourne. The first two steamers of the company 
were named the South Australian and the Victorian, and were small vessels of only 
400 tons burthen. From the start success attended these enterprises, and the services 
thus initiated were rapidly extended and their operations broadened. Numerous other 
companies were formed to cope with the increasing trade between ports in the Common- 
wealth, and the companies engaged from time to time added to their fleets of steamers by 
the acquisition of more modern and rapid vessels, until at the end of the year 1910 the 
total net tonnage owned by the twenty-four companies from whom returns have been 
received amounted to 172,410 tons. A summary of the various mail services carried on 
during the year 1910 is given in Section XVIII. of this work. 


The subjoined table gives particulars, so far as they are available, of all steamships 
engaged in regular interstate or coastal services at the end of each of the years 1901 
and 1906 to 1910. The figures for 1906 and subsequent years include particulars 
relating to a number of smaller companies which did not supply returns for 1901, 
though they were, for the most part, carrying on business in that year. 


PARTICULARS OF STEAMSHIPS ENGAGED IN REGULAR INTERSTATE AND COASTAL 
SERVICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1910. 


| 
Particulars. 1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 

Number of companies making returns ... 11 *29, 22 23 23 4 

Number of steamships = iy 113 153 163 175 181 180 

Gross 355; a ... | 184,574 | 221,905 | 239,548 | 261,862 | 283,276 | 291,470 

Tonnage { Net... He x ."| 114,080 | 133,697 | 146,143 | 156,502 | 168,206 | 172,410 

H f Nominal ae ms 18,237 92,573 24,151 25,582 28,477 29,128 

orse-power | Indicated is ...| 122,519 | 162,659 | 176,485 | 192,140 | 238,610 | 245,608 

Number of passengers { ist class ies 4,617 6,191 6,558 7,100 7,087 7,041 
for which licensedto; 2nd class and 

carry ‘(steerage a 4,4904 . 5,911 6,041 6,156 6,460 6,395 

Gorautaniont { Masters‘and officers : 403 506 535 575 | 598 600 

ro Engineers igs "ee 332 407 437 471 | 495 499 

De nei | ult CREW a ck oe | 875 | 3,657] 3,949) 4,191] 4,847) 4,440 


* See letterpress above. 


5. Lighthouses and Lights on the Coast of the Commonwealth,.—See Year Book 
No. 2. 


6. Ports of the Commonwealth.—See Year Book No. 3. 


§ 6. Shipwrecks. 


The following statement shews the number and tonnage of vessels wrecked, or other- 
wise lost, on the coast of the Commonwealth, or under the jurisdiction of the several 
States, during the years 1901 to 1910 :— 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS WRECKED,* 1901 to 1910. 


43 ws 
Number and Tonnage of Vessels. $ Se 
Class of o> aS 
Year.| Vessel. Wee Sais ee 3 a 
2000 Mh > a 
50 tons. |°0 to 500 tons. Pang! 2000 tons. Total. aS é a 
No, |Tons.| No, | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. No. 
1901 | Steam ...| 7 189 5 949 2 2,811 ae ne 14 3,949 40 250 
Sailing...) 11 217 6 785 5 5,800 55 se 22 6,802 10 172 
: Total ...| 18 406 | 11 1,734 7 8,611 -| te 36 10,751 50 422, 
1902 | Steam ...| 2 83 il 340 4 coe eal A ee 7 3,596 25 157 
Sailing...| 12 221 4 369 3 3,142 1 2,103 20 5,835 4 161 
i Total ...|) 14 304 5 709 4 6,315 1 2,103 Q7 9,431 29 318 
: a 
| 1903 | Steam ...| 2 61.| 5 | 1,758 2 |) 2,377 9 | 4,191} 11 | 200 
Sailing..| 18 | 306] 4 551 oy as 94 | 2,781] 10 | o17 
(8 Total ...) 20 | 367) 9 | 2304 | 4 | 4,301] ... |... | 38 | 6972] 91 | 417 
1904 | Steam ...| 1 35 2 204 1 886 1 3,702 5 4,827 31 363 
Sailing...) 14 238 6 765 5 4,646 1 2,413 26 8,062 59 227 
| ke pei Se 
Total ...| 15 273 8 969 6 5,532 2 6,115 31 12,889 90 590 
1 
1905 | Steam ...|° 3 49 2 594 see “5 1 3,325 6 3,968 hug 417 
Sailing...| 10 160 5 775 3 3,678 1 2,176 19 6,789 57 160 
| 
Total ...| 13 | 209] 7 | 1,369 3 | 3,678) 2 | 5,501 | 25 | 10,757| 57 | 577 
1906 | Steam ...| 4 89 2 154 ac we 1 | 2,415 7 2,658 12 60 
Sailing... 5 17 3 276 1 1,725 2 x 11 7,100 1 105 
Total) 33) :9 166 5 430 1 1,725 3 7,437 18 9,758 13 165 
i 
1907 | Steam ... 3 71 4 916 3 3,572 am sce 10 4,559 16 204 
Sailing... 8 162 6 421 5 6,895 ue ae 19 7,478 29 170 
Total ~ 2) \) 11 233 10 1,337 8 10,467 ap ne 29 12,037 45 374 
1908 | Steam ...| 6 137 Mi 816 2 2,930 2 5,585 17 9,468 37 299 
Sailing ...| 56 775 3 276 3 4,074 al 2,062 63 7,187 | 219 348 
| Total ...) 62 912 | 10 1,092 5 7,004 3 7,647 80+ | 16,655 | 256 647 
1909 | Steam ...} 1 48 3 359 al 1,382 1 2,286 6 4,075 40 131 
Sailing ... 6 163 3 362 2 2,681 11 A 6 
Total ...| 7 211 6 721 3 4,063 1 | 2,286 17 7,281 46 219 
1910 | Steam ... al. 34 5 941 al 958 2 9,307 9 11,240 | 624 2 
Sailing ... 5 115 2 205 2 3,095 9 3,415 94 20 
Total ... 6 149 ye 1,146 3 4,053 2 9,307 | 18 14,655 | 718 22. 


* In some cases the vessels included in the above return were subsequently recovered. + The 
large number of wrecks during 1908 was due to cyclones on the north-west coast of Western Aus- 
tralia destroying a large number of the pearling vessels. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON COASTAL VESSELS. 


§ 7. Wages of Employees on Coastal Vessels. 


1.—Rates of Wages of Employees on Vessels engaged in the Coastal Trade of the 


Commonwealth.—By virtue of Judgments delivered by the President of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration the minimum rates of wages to be paid per 
calendar month to persons employed at sea on board vessels engaged in the interstate 
trade, and on vessels trading within the limits of some oneState of the Commonwealth, 
have been fixed as under :-— ; 


MONTHLY WAGES.—MASTERS AND NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 
(By Judgment delivered 25th April, 1912.) 


Cr Nada ohn aster | let Savona) Tira | Four] itt, 
| 
PASSENGER VESSELS—INTERSTATE. 
& £ !/ £ § Bf PRE 
250 tons and under hee ae 21 15 12 hile $i uy 
Over 250 and not over 500 tons... 23 16 18 ore Spe Of 
z 500 Pas ,, 1,000 tons... 25 16 13 11 10 10 
; 1,000 <7 », 2,000 tons... 28 17 14 12 10 10 
5, 2,000 ; ,, 8,000 tons... 32 18 15 12 10 10 
7 3,000 ie ;, 4,000 tons... 37 19 16 13 10 10 
5, 4,000 tons ay 2 43 20 17 14 10 10 
/ 
CARGO. VESSELS—INTERSTATE. 

250 tons and under nek Sas 20 14 12 Mies sae 
Over 250 and not over 6500 tons... 22 Haag aa B? we sea Rela 
vee SOO few | 6 1:000:tonsa:. 24 15 12%] , 10 -} TOgeO 
+ 1,000 a4 », 2,000 tons... oT 16 13 19; 40 10 
OOO ts », 3,000 tons... | 30 17 14 12° | 10 10 
SAR SOOO? ies ,, 4,000 tons... | 33 plist jaiads 13 10 10 
>, 4,000 tons es +t BS 18 15 13 10 10 

| | 
| PASSENGER VESSELS—WITHIN A STATE. 
125 tons and’under , Oe se 20 14 yh ah x aes 
Over 125 and not over 250 tons... 21 15 12 11 10 10 
_ ZENON FF, 500 tons... 23 16 13 11 10 10 
Uy DOO Le we » 1,000 tons... 25 16 iy 12 eh AO 10 
eb OOO" ss; 4,0 OO! tors:... 27 17 14 12 10 10 
ea DOOK ets 5) 2225000 tons «2 28 17 14 12 10 10° 
s, 2,000 = ,, 8,000 tons... 32 18 116) 12 10 10 
», 3,000 S » 4,000 tons .. 37 19 16 13 10 10 
», 4,000 tons ... ae F 43 20 17 14 10 10 
CARGO VESSELS—WITHIN A STATE. 

125 tons and under AN ef eles lo) 13 11 Sats eae Ras 
Over 125 and notover 250 tons... 20 14 12 11 10 10 
SuM ROO amass tn 500 tons... 22 15 12 11 10 10 
gee OOD ae aa », 1,000 tons... 24 issu aonb Pp ale: 10 10 
1) 1,000) Pk * 3, 1,500 tons... 26 | 16 18.) 12 10 | 10 
Pe OO Ota te », 2,000 tons... 27 16° 13 12 10 10 
yx 2,000 ss 5, ,98,000, tons... 30 | 17 Alef 12 10 10 
en OOO sa qivs; 5, 4,000 tons... 33 18 we 13 10 10 
4,000 tons ... ns 2 36 LS LS 13 10 10 
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MONTHLY WAGES.—ENGINEERS. 
(By Judgment delivered 5th May, 1909.) 
. Chief |S ad| Third | F th | Fifth 
+ : | i by i ixth 1 
Classification of Vessels. | mngin’y. Engin’: Engin’s. feaae Engin’. omer Paes. 
ESR! ce £& £ £& £ £ 
With 100 n.h.p. 20 0 16 14 See sie eS ae 
» 100and within 150 n.h. Pp. TS, 16 14 
4) BO 5; en PAGO oy pal Op ean @) We 14 a3 
sy OO) 4, i ROW ee 2 24 0 18 15 12 
eno a, oy) eoOew | 257-0 18 15 12 
Pee 5 Ss RZOON, Rievol aU sk 19 16 13 eg Hin ca 
», 450n.h.p. and upwards | 29 0 20 16 13 12 agp 10 
MONTHLY WAGES.—SEAMEN, Etc. 
(By Judgment delivered 30th November, 1911.) 
Per Month. Per Menth, 
fo 8. ’ Ory Horn ce 
Boatswain 4 9 -0 Donkeyman ENO 
A.B., employed as lamp trimmer gh 8) Greaser 10 0 
AB. Sac i aE 8) 9 Fireman 10 0 
Ordinary Seaman— Trimmer 8 0 
If 18 years or over 6 0 
If under 18 years ... 5 0 
MONTHLY WAGES.—MARINE COOKS, Etc. 
(By Judgment delivered 27th October, 1908.) 
PASSENGER VESSELS—INTERSTATE. 
£8. £ s. 
Sculleryman ... 5 10 Second Cook 8 10 
Third Cook 6 10 Baker 9 10 
Butcher ain Chief Cook 13 10 
Ship’s Cook 7 10 Galley Boy 30 
PASSENGER VESSELS TRADING WITHIN THE LIMITS OF SOME ONE STATE 
Chief Cook 12.0 | Third Cook, or Third Cook and 
Second Cook ... Yuna) “Butcher 5 0 
i 
CARGO AND COLLIER VESSELS. 
Chief Cook ... Sond cra os OWN) | Assistant Cook 3,0 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON COASTAL VESSELS. 


MONTHLY WAGES.—MARINE STEWARDS AND PANTRYMEN. 


(By Judgment delivered 10th May, 1910.) 


Second Steward 

Steward in charge of second saloon 

Pantryman (either saloon) 

Forecabin Steward ; 

Chief Saloon Steward ... 

Barman and Storekeeper 

Stewards of First Grade (including saloon waiter, "bedroom 
steward, smoking-room steward, aud each male adult in 
the stewards’ department in either saloon not elsewhere 
specifically provided for 

Stewards of Second Grade (including bathroom steward, 
maindeckman, messroom steward, assistant steerage 
steward, assistant cargo or collier steward, officers’ 
steward, deck steward, second, third or other assistant 
pantryman, cadets, probationers or boys) 

Night Watchman— 
If he have at least ten hours leisure per day, including 

seven hours continuous... 4a 

Tf not cas 

Cargo or Collier Steward 


Ss. 
10 per month 
10 4 
10 55 
10 * 
ON Wise 
10 x 


CROAAa~ WW 


iG, Poe 


If under 17 years £2 
If 17 to 19 years 3 
Tf19to2l years 4 
If 21 years or over 5 


7 O per month 
8 O 7 
0 0 


” 


1 
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SECTION XVII. 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


1. Roads and Bridges. 


1. Introduction.—In Year Books No. 1 (pages 541 to 551) and No. 2 (pages 675 to 
685), a brief historical account was given of the construction and development of roads 
in Australia. It is not proposed to repeat that account in the present issue of the Year 
Book. 


2. Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures shewing the total expenditure on 
roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined statement, however, 
gives the amounts of total loan expenditures by the State Governments up to the 30th 
June; 1912;:— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE IN EACH STATE AND IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH UP TO THE 30th JUNE, 1911. 


State,etc. ...| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land: S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 


Expenditure |£1,791,613 |£176,475 |£923 656 |£1,464,736 |£251,351 |£2,700,000 |£7,307,831 
- * * 


* Approximate. 


The following table shews the annual expenditure from loans on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State and in the Commonwealth during each financial 
year since 1902 :— 


, 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
1902-3 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 


S £ £ eee Mey £ £ £ 
1902-3 -..| 73,471 | 44,770 1,333 200 state 55,6871) 175,461 
1903-4 «| 47,812 17,267 aire 78 tei 89,0371] 104,194 
1904-5 aie OOL0L9 14,945 5 ens Kaa 55,8032] 129,267 
1905-6 .-.| 28,666 1,919 ais Rus 712 57,5386 88,833 
1906-7 Beeler eL62 444 aisie Sp 15,613 75,399 | 102,618 
1907-8 Ado 1,690¢ 23 Ae ania 7,956 94,443 | 104,112 
1908-9 iets eee 237 te ano 8,120 | 186,674 | 145,031 
1909-10 ree aa 50 4 Ban 24,117 tee 24,167* 
. 1910-11 ae ets 183 aie Ree 52,296 8) 52,479% 
1. For the calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. 2. For the eighteen months ended 30th 


June, 1905. 3. Not available separately. 4. Exclusive of Tasmania. 
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The two tables given above shew only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue, both by the central Governments and by local autho- 
rities, and (6) the State Governments have in many cases voted grants and subsidies on 
the amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the 
express purpose of the construction of roads and bridges or for the general purpose of 
public works construction. Returns of expenditure, where available, are given below for 
each State. Although no reyenue is now derived directly from roads and bridges, they 
are indirectly of great value to the community, forming, next to railways and public, 
lands, the most considerable item of national property. 


3. New South Wales.—The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries in New South 
Wales is now regulated by the Local Government Act 1906, which came into force on 
the 1st January, 1907 (see Section xxvi. Local Government.) Under the provisions of this 
Act the eastern and central divisions of the State are divided into shires and municipalities 
for the general purposes of local government, for the endowment of which a sum 
of not less than £150,000 is payable annually out of the consolidated revenue on the basis 
of a percentage subsidy on the proceeds of the general rates received by the District 
Councils. The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries (except those proclaimed 
“National” and those in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division) has been 
transferred from the Roads Department to the respective shire and municipal councils, 
who are now responsible for their construction and maintenance. Up to December, 
1911, 38 miles of roads, 265 bridges, 54 wharves, 99 jetties, and 12 ferries had been pro- 
claimed as ‘‘National” works. Power is given to construct new roads, to widen or close 
existing roads, to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, etc.; in the case of the 
acquisition of land for the purpose of constructing new roads or of widening existing 
roads, the provisions of the Roads Act 1902 are incorporated. The Minister for Works 
is empowered to pay subsidies to the local authorities to maintain the roads. The roads 
leading to and within areas of lands which are made ayailable for closer settlement will 
be constructed by the Government prior to transfer to the shires, as also will roads 
required mainly for tourists in districts not likely to produce revenue in rates to the local 
authorities. 


(i.) Principal Main Roads. The four principal main roads in New South Wales 
run in the same direction as, and are roughly contiguous to, the four State-owned main 
railway lines. (a) The Southern Road, 385 miles in length, runs from Sydney to Albury, - 
and before the days of railway construction, formed part of the highway over which the 
interstate traffic between Melbourne and Sydney used to flow. (b) The South Coast 
Road, 250 miles long, runs from Campbelltown along the top of the coast range and across 
the Hlawarra district as far as Bega, from which place it extends as a minor road to the 
southern limits of the State. (c) The Western Road, 513 miles long, runs through 
Bathurst, Orange and many other important towns as far as Bourke, on the Darling 
River. (d) The Northern Road, 405 miles in length, runs from Morpeth, near Newcastle, 
as far as Maryland, on the Queensland border. 


(ii.) Length and Classification of Roads and Bridges. The length of roads in the 
State (exclusive of 88 miles proclaimed as “‘National works”) in 1911 was approximately 
83,194 miles, of which 9514 miles were controlled by municipalities, 67,490 by the shires, 
and 6190 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the western division. The following 
table gives particulars for the year 1910-11 of roads classified according to whether 
metalled, etc., formed only, cleared only, or natural surface :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—APPROXIMATE LENGTH OF ROADS, 1910-11. 


Metalled, 
Classification eee egies cau te actrets 
etc. 

SKF _ | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Metropolitan... ate ae) VL LO" 321 241 207 1,873 
Country Municipalities: Re aee| eer B B94 1,413 1,757 2,077 7,641 
Shires 455 : cat see| 10,548 7,535 | 18,757 | 30,650 | 67,490 
Western Division ae was Ate 80 137 2,669 | 3,304 6,190 

. hee m Mg a ae 

| | | 
Total ans Wh ...| 14,126 9,406 | 23,424 | 36,238 | 83,194 
| 


(iii.) Bridges, Culverts, and Ferries. The more important bridges have been pro- 
claimed under the provisions of the Local Government Act as “‘ National works,” (see above) 
and these, together with the bridges, etc., in the Western Division, remain under the 
eontrol of, and are maintained by, the Public Works Department. Particulars of bridges, 
culverts, and ferries in the State in 1910 are given in the following table :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—BRIDGES, CULVERTS, AND FERRIES, 1910. 


ieee pei dea a Culverts. Ferries. 
Particulars. 2 
No. Length. No. Length. No. 
: ft. ft. 

National works ids af Seep 60. OD S22 ay, me 12 
Metropolitan... & oe za 126 4,787 626 | 50,944 3 
Country municipalities tic “te 618 | 39,536 3,252] 71,838 13 
Shires re ...| 3,146 | 188,397 | 29,560 | 259,513 91 
Western Division (unincorporated) i QAR VOM Sills 107 1,435 5 
ee Totaly .e: te Beet 4,279 | 359,857 | 33,545 | 383,730 124 


(iv.) Hapenditure on Roads and Bridges. Since the year 1857 the total expenditure 
by the Roads Department and Roads Trust on roads and bridges is £24,608,535. In this 
expenditure is included the cost of administering the Department, services for other 
Departments, and payments on account of punt approaches and similar works incidental 
to the road traffic of the country. The amount expended from 1857 to the 30th June, 
1900, for the next quinquennium and for each succeeding financial year up to 1910, is 
given below. Until recent years, the expenditure on these works increased at a much 


. faster rate than the population. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE BY ROAD DEPARTMENTS AND ROAD TRUSTS, 
1857 to 1910. 


t 


Period. Ea Doone eel eee Total. 
£ i. s 

1857 to 30th June, 1900 —...)._—«18,714,078 1,258,027 19,972,105 
1901 to 1905 ae ..| 3,340,299 98,944 3,369,243 
1906* td Ry Be 457,491 1,171 458,592 
1907* de te te 407,268 549 407,817 
1908* ae a me 158,005 ne | 158,005 
1909* ase ue = 118,121 © uh 118,121 
1910* oe ae ee 124,652 Mi 124,652 

Total... ...| 98,819,844 1,288,691 24,608,535 


.* Year ended 30th June. 
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The expenditure by the Department is now limited to the construction of roads in’ . 


closer settlement areas and to the construction and maintenance of national bridges and 
ferries, and of works in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division, 


4, Victoria.—Under the Local Government Act 1903, the control, construction, 
and maintenance of all roads, streets, and bridges are in the hands of Municipal 
Councils, who are empowered to open new roads, and to close, divert, or increase 
the width of any existing street or road, provided that.no new road less than one 
chain in width may be opened without the consent of the Minister. The councils are 
also authorised to make and repair streets, lanes, or passages on private property, or 
forming means of back access to private property, and may compel the owners of such 
property to pay the cost of so doing. Footways in front of houses or grounds may be 
kerbed, flagged, paved, or asphalted, and the owners of such houses or grounds must bear 
half the cost of so doing. The revenue of the councils is derived from rates which may 
be either ordinary or special. The councils are empowered to raise loans for the purpose 
of making or opening new streets and roads, and for diverting, altering, or increasing the 
width of streets and roads, provided that the amount of such loan must not exceed 
ten times the average income of the council during the three years immediately 


preceding. 


(i.) General and Local Government Expenditure. The gross amount expended directly 
by the State Government of Victoria on roads and bridges was £7,882,357 up to the end of 
June, 1901; figures for succeeding years are given in the table below. The annual 
expenditure from ordinary revenue by municipalities is not returned separately, but is 
included in Public Works Construction and Maintenance (see Section xxvi. Local Govern- 
ment). The subjoined table shews the cost from general revenue of municipalities of 
private streets, roads, etc., and also shews the amounts of municipal loan expenditure 
from 1902 to 1910 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—EXPENDITURE ON ROADS AND BRIDGES, 1902 to 1910. 


+ 


Annual Ex- |Municipal Loan Expenditure. Bormmion of Ea aaa 
Financial Year.) | Penditure by ; : ene 
‘ State Govern-| ,:;:; ore 
ment,  jgnd Boroughs,| Shires. na Ssroughe| Shires. 
ees £ & £& £ 
1902 Se ea 75,855 13,047 15,656 17,655 4,542 
19038 ae Ose 69,200 13,540 12,696 15,279: 4,028 
1904 sas xe 42,144 12,929 } 1,444 15,482 4,072 
T9OD SD e.5 Ree 80,393 91,515 2,560 21,593 2,088 
1906 fore «| 56,145 5,673 8,480 18,237 1,890 
1907 ae re 43,119 21;137 7,495 25,244 3,052 
1908 Sooo ae cna 72,246 21,859 5,206 30,907 1,811 
USO asd ae 99,572 21,389 9,058 84,285 3,603 
TOMO fs ines ---| 102,309 , 25,311 18,077 29,304 2,859 


1. The financial years of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December and the 31st August 
respectively; those of all other municipalities on the 30th September. 


2. Including the cost of flagging, asphalting footpaths, etc., but exclusive of loan expenditure. 


5. Queensland.—In Queensland the construction and maintenance of public roads 
are controlled under a system of local self-government, for the purposes of which the 
whole State is divided into (a) towns and (6) shires. The duties, rights, and responsibilities 
of the local authorities with regard to roads, streets, and bridges are regulated by the Local 
_ Authorities Act of 1902. The councils are invested with full powers to open, close, divert, 
or widen streets, roads, and bridges, and to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, 
etc. The members of the councils are elected by the ratepayers, and with the aid of 


i 
a a 
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executive officers they undertake the supervision and control of all necessary construc- 
tions and improvements of roads and bridges within their district. The rates which the 
councils are empowered to levy are supplemented by Government grants. Separate 
returns as to the expenditure by towns and shires on roads and bridges are not available, 
the amounts being included in the returns of expenditure on public works, particulars as 
to which expenditure may be found in the Section of this book on Local Government. 


6. South Australia.—Under the provisions of the District Councils Acts, 1887 to 
1904, and the Municipal Corporations Acts, 1890 to 1903, and of the Roads Acts, 1884 
to 1908, the councils are invested with full powers as to the opening and making of new 
streets and roads, and the diverting, altering, or increasing the width of existing roads; 
as to raising, lowering, or altering the ground or soil of any street or road; and as to the 
construction, purchase, and management of bridges, culverts, ferries, and jetties. 


(i.) Main Roads and District Roads. All the roads in each district are classified 
either as main roads or as district roads. Both classes of roads are under the direct 
control either of Municipal Corporations or of District Councils, but in the case of main 
roads the expenditure on construction and maintenance is chiefly provided for by 
Government grants, which are paid into a main road fund, while the expenditure on 
district roads is paid for out of general rates, and out of subsidies on the amount of such 
rates, granted by the central Government. Under the Main Roads Act 1908, a number 
of roads were declared to be main roads. 

The total estimated length of streets and roads in South Australia up to the 30th 
June, 1910, was as follows :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ESTIMATED LENGTH OF ROADS AND STREETS, 1910. 


Particulars. | Woodblocked. |, Macadamised. Other. Total. 


Miles... ii 4 fa 8,352 24,985 33,3374 


(ii.) Eapenditure by Corporations on Main and District Roads. The following 
table shews the expenditure by municipal corporations on both main and district roads 
during each year from 1902 to 1910 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY CORPORATIONS ON STREETS, ROADS, 
AND BRIDGES, 1902 to 1910. 


District Roads. Main Roads Fund. 
Year,! Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure 
x Total 
Receipts. Con- Main- From Main Total Con- Main- 
struction. tenance. |RoadGrants. 4 struction. tenance 
& ie ed & Eg ES) £ 

1902’... 159,753 11,671 46,980 5,470 7,249 117 6,580 
1908 ...| 155,857 3,005 52,539 5,458 6,986 noe 6,433 
19042 158,540 10,235 50,769 5,116 6,559 85 6,109 
1905 ...| 162,850 17,475 43,245 6,125 8,420 419 7,320 
1906 ...| 166,097 14,521 48,901 7,028 8,144 192 45291 
1907 ...| 154,918 5,697 47,024 6,815 eDOGua 681 6,708 
1908 ...| 169,058 3,968 43,538 7,178 7,917 130 8,054 
1909...) 182,145 | 9,218 63,474 9,679 12,312 258 11,849 
1910...) 186.979 | 4,081 70,660 | 14,392 16,000 1,178 13,999 


1. Up to and including the year1903 the financial year ended on the 31st December, but after 
that date ends on the 30th November. 2. For eleven months ended the 30th November 
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(iii.) Expenditure of District Councils on Main and District Roads. The follow: 
ing table gives similar information with respect to main and district roads under the 
control of District Councils :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY DISTRICT COUNCILS ON STREETS, 
ROADS, AND BRIDGES, 1902 to 1910. 


District Roads. : Main Roads Fund. 
Year : = al Sate 3 
ae Expenditure, Receipts. Expenditure. 
June. Total | —___ + — : 
Receipts. Con- | Main- From Main | | otal Con- Main- 
struction. tenance. |RoadGrants. otal. struction. tenance, 
8 cbliviee «> Lipa £ £ £ £ 
1902 ...| 184,780 | 22,925 43,430 62,990 87,070 6,039 63,084 
1903 ...| 134,216 20,573 44,070 56,092 74,877 | 5,766 54,778 
1904 ...| 140,216 92,682 47,519 54,645 69,868 6,280 49,465 
1905 ...| 150,309 32,157 37,613 55,799 75,622 | 4,650 56,448 
1906 ...) 132,085 24,564 47,502 60,558 63,723 5,293 54,027 
1907. 22] “128787 | 27,795 47,731 70,560 70,769 5,598 57,152 
1908 ...}. 134,169 35,161 48,289 80,834 80,875 6,277 70,343 
1909...) 140,552 | 35,922 60,328 79,194 79,554 10,610 69,387 
1910...) 152,091 | 38,8538 64,079 106,096 106,221 10,752 76,150 


7. Western Australia.—In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout, the State, except those within the 
boundaries of municipalities, are under the control of District Road Boards, constituted 
by the Roads Act, 1911. 


(i.) District Roads and Bridges. Under the provisions of this Act any part 
of the State, not within a municipality, iImay be constituted by the Governor-in- 
Council into a Road District, under the control of a Board of not less than 
five, nor more than eleven members elected by the ratepayers. The Board is 
invested with full powers for controlling and managing all roads and bridges 
within the district, and is empowered to make by-laws for the general regulation of 
traffic, to control the weight of engines and machines permitted to cross any bridge or 
culvert, to regulate the speed limits of vehicles, lights to be carried by vehicles, the 
lighting of streets and roads, and the licensing of bicycles and motor cars. A District 
Road Board, may not, however, construct any road or street less than sixty-six feet wide 
without the consent of the Governor, nor any bridge or culvert at a greater cost than 
£100, except by the direction of the Minister. The construction of the more important 
bridges and culverts is generally carried out by the Government, the work, after com- 
pletion, being handed over to the Road Board for maintenance. In case of land being 
required for the purpose of constructing a new street or road, or for widening an existing. 
street or road, the provisions of the Public Works Act of 1902 are incorporated in the 
Roads Act. A Board may levy general rates within its district not exceeding two 
shillings and sixpence nor less than ninepence in the £ on the annual ratable value, and, 
if valued on the basis of unimproved values of lands, the general rate must not be oyer 
threepence nor under one penny in the £ on the capital unimproved value. Boards are 
also empowered to raise loans for works or undertakings or to liquidate existing loans, 
but the amount of such loans must not be greater than seven times the average amount 
‘of general rates collected for two years. In the case, however, of Boards already in- 
debted, borrowing power to the extent of ten times the said average is given. For the 
purpose of paying the interest on money borrowed a Board may levy a special rate not 
exceeding one shilling and sixpence in the £. District Road Boards may also exercise 
the powers of Drainage Boards under the provisions of the Land Drainage Act of 
1900. 
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(ii.) Munictpal Streets, Roads, and Bridges. As regards roads, streets, and bridges 
within municipalities, these are under the control of local authorities elected under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act 1906. The municipal councils are invested 
with full powers for making, maintaining, and managing all streets, roads, and bridges 
within the municipal area, and may request the Governor to declare any such land 
reserved, used, or by purchase or exchange acquired for a street or way, to be a public 
highway, and on such request the Governor may, by notice in the Gazette, proclaim 
such highway absolutely dedicdted to the public. 


(iii.) Length of Roads, Number of Bridges, and Expenditure on Roads and Bridges. 
The following table gives particulars of the operations of the Road District Boards since 
the 1st January; 1903, when the Roads Act of 1902 (now superseded by the Act of 1911) 
came into force :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF ROADS UNDER CONTROL OF DISTRICT 
ROAD BOARDS, 1904 to 1910. 


No. of Bridges 


oO q ue, . . 

Re Revenue 3 Length of Roads and Oulvexts: 
Do al : ray 

Lom =| is 5 

Sol alee | g.| 8 | a9 = |g.|z. lo 3 | 3 

eS rea. gee PES ae ies | 3 S SES a i) i 

od SO SIRES a S ae SS fe & i) 2 

H nAs| age gi 6 a ie | Ba |S308 ° S| ¥ 

ee eee ee age | a |S 

s on or o 
al Gf | & a°S 


: £ £& ey & £ Miles.| Miles.| Miles.| Miles.| No. No. 
1904+ | 976,006 | 18,593 | 141,409 | 16,139 | 176,141 | 126,736 | 6,498 | 2,625 | 1,395 | 10,518 287 2,745 
1905 ...| 975,802 | 23,558 | 90,475 | 11,547 | 125,580 | 122,091 | 8,268 | 2,864 | 1,813 | 12,945 319 3,272 
1906 ...| 975,792 | 28,219 | 85,280 | 12,746 | 126,245 | 125,616 | 8.556? | 3,970? | 1,952 | 14,4782 | 4433 3,792° 
1907 ...| 975,780 | 35,088 | 60,313 | 13,796 | 109,197 | 126,716 | 9,269* | 3,878" | 2,088° | 15,235*| 491° 3,961° 
1908 ...| 975,780 | 40,491 | 58,311 | 14,707 | 113,509 | 120,088 |10,821 | 4,760 | 2,337 | 17,918 509 4,148 
1909 ...| 975,781 | 46,034 | 52,382 | 15,869 | 114,285 | 116,723 |12.5377| 5,195 |.2,797_ | 20,529 554 4,574 
1910 ...| 975,793 | 54,115! 61,301 | 14,201 | 129,617 | 114,947 113,159°| 3,051° | 2,717 | 18,9275 | 658° 4,562° 


1. The returns given for 1904 cover a period of eighteen months, from the 1st January, 1903, 
to the 30th June, 1904. 2. Exclusive of four Boards which have not supplied the information. 
3. Exclusive of three Boards which have not supplied theintormation. 4. Exclusive of six Boards. 
5, Exclusive of seven Boards. 6. Exclusive of five Boards. 7. Exclusive of three Boards. 


The following table gives similar information with reference to roads controlled 
by municipalities under the eta Institutions Act 1900 and the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act 1906 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF STREETS, ROADS, AND BRIDGES UNDER 
THE CONTROL OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1902 to 1910, 


na 
«| Length of Streets, Roads, and Bridges:| Revenue. Expenditure. 
os ® 
es 1 oa), | Paved, Works] Street 
‘ ag M’t’ll’d|Form’d|Clear'd| Not Total.| From | From | and |Light’g 
3 or only. | only. |Clear’d Rates. |Grants.|Impr’y-| and 
Ss |Gr’v'lld ments. |Wat’r'g 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles.) Miles. £ £ £ £& 
1902 Canter hiiaty 44 265 52 921 249 787 94,894 | 81,436 | 125,721} 19,434 
1903 ais oF 44 291 55 282 227 855 .| 104,760 | 80,938 | 142,347 | 20,745 
1904 cn5 bok 43 325 64 252 260 901. | 119,110} 90,868 | 187,747 | 23,361 
1905 ae ea 43 354 74 258 256 942 | 130,575 | 85,798 | 183,226 | 25,404 
1906 nA ot 45 396 79 275 292" | 1,042 | 146,206] 95,997 | 165,421] 31,045 
1907 = 47 441 84 304 262? | 1,091 | 136,868} 85,473 | 132,103 | 34,135 
1908 B55 os 47 474 90 323 2717 | 1,159 | 139,228) 67,315 | 103,943) 31,682 
1909 be ae 46 486 88 822 321 | 1,217 | 138,445] 37,301] 83,283} 39,626 
1910 aso mel 42, 5?5 104 B09 207 1,235 | 138.719 | 13.336 | 87.998! 30.965 


1. Exclusive of three municipalities, which have not supplied the information. 2. Exclusive 
of four municipalities. 
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8. Tasmania.— In 1906 all the existing Road Trusts and Main Road Boards were 
abolished by the Local Government Act, which provided that the councils of all 
municipalities constituted under the Act should exercise all powers conferred upon, and 
should be liable to all the obligations imposed upon Road District Trusts and Main Road 
Boards by the Roads Act of 1884. The whole State, with the exception of Hobart and 
Launceston, is divided into municipal districts, each of which is under the control of 
a warden and councillors, and is deemed to be a bora district and a main road district 
for the purposes of the Roads Act 1884. 


(i.) Mileage of Roads and Number of Bridges, 1910. The following table gives par- 
ticulars for the year 1910 as to length of roads and number of bridges and culverts under 
the control of the municipalities :— 


TASMANIA.—ROADS AND BRIDGES IN MUNICIPALITIES, 1910. 


Roads. 
a Bridges. Culverts. 
renee OF Other. Total 
hitay ae: Sie aera e Tee al te | 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. No No. 
5,146 | 4,842 9,988 1120* 19,702* 


* Figures for 1909, those for 1910 not available. 


(ii.) Revenue and Hapendituwre, 1910. The following table gives particulars for the 
year 1910 of the revenue and expenditure of municipal councils in respect of roads and 
bridges :-— 


TASMANIA.—ROADS AND BRIDGES. REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


Revenue. 
Expenditure. 
Peete: Ue Rates.* ’ All other. Total. 
£ £ £ | s £ 
35,616 163,407 » 72,337 271,360 266,108 


* Including receipts fer power and lighting supplied. + Including current receipts from loans. 


2. Railways. 


(A.) General. 

1. Improvements in Railway Statistics—In February, 1909, a report was issued 
by the Commonwealth Statistician to the Minister for Home Affairs on the subject of 
The Desirability of Improved Statistics of Government Railways in Australia. Tn this 
report a number of matters were specified in respect to which there was want of 
uniformity in the form and basis of the statistics published in the annual reports of the 
Railway Departments of the several States, and the importance and desirability of 
obtaining more complete and uniform statistics, especially with regard to “passenger- 
miles” and ‘“‘ton-miles,” were emphasised. This report was brought forward and con- 
sidered by the Commissioners and General Managers of the Australian State Railways at 
their annual conference, held in Melbourne in May, 1909, with the result that resolutions 
were passed agreeing to publish in the annual reports of the State Railway Departments 


\ 
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uniform statistics regarding all the matters referred to by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
with two exceptions, viz.:—(a) with respect to the classification of tonnage carried and the 
revenue derived therefrom (see further (B) paragraph 17 hereof), and (6) with respect to 
“passenger-mileage” and “‘ton-mileage” (see further (B) paragraph 18 hereof). The 
resolutions referred to were to take effect from 1st July, 1909. 


2. Railway Communication in the Commonwealth.— Although it was early recognised 
that railway construction was essential to the proper development and settlement, and to 
the future commercial prosperity of a large country like Australia, ill supplied with navig- 
able rivers, the progress made in opening up lines during the twenty years which followed . 
the completion of the first line in 1855, was very slow. This was no doubt due partly to 
the difficulty of borrowing money at a reasonable rate of interest, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of Australian securities in London, and partly to the sparseness of the population, 
which it was feared would not justify the necessary expenditure. In the vicinity of 
Sydney, also, the ranges of mountains in the districts near the coast had to be either 
traversed or pierced by tunnels at a considerable expenditure of time and money, thus 
retarding the expansions of the railway systems which now have their starting point at that 
city. Since the year 1875, however, greater activity in the construction of railways has 
been manifested, and satisfactory progress has been made in all the States of the Com- 
monwealth. The State Governments now fully recognise the great importance to the 
community of carrying on the work of construction, and of conducting the administra- 
tion and management of the railways on business-like principles, free from undue political 
influence, and yet with regard to the general development of the country. In the eastern, 
south-eastern, and southern parts of Australia there now exists a considerable network of 
railway lines converging from the various agricultural, pastoral and mining districts 
towards the principal ports, which are themselves connected by systems of lines roughly 
running parallel to the coast. These are shewn on the accompanying map. In the east, 
lines radiating from Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane, and Sydney extend inland in 
various directions for distances ranging up to over 600 miles; in the south-east there are 
numerous lines, those in Victoria converging towards Melbourne, while others in New 
South Wales have their terminus in Sydney; in the south there are three main lines, 
with numerous branches, running from Melbourne, while from Adelaide one main line, 
with several branches to the coastal towns, runs inland in a northerly direction for a 
distance of nearly 700 miles, and another line runs in a south-easterly direction to various 
ports and meeting the main line from Melbourne on the border. of South Australia and 
Victoria. In addition to these main lines and their numerous branches, there are exten- 
sive suburban systems in Melbourne and some of the other cities of Australia, a consider- 
able portion of the suburban traffic in Sydney being conducted by means of electric tram- 
ways. All these lines which have just been referred ‘to are connected together by the 
main interstate line, which permits of direct communication between the four capital 
cities—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—a distance from end to end of 1790+ 
miles. The journey from Brisbane to Adelaide by rail occupies just over three days, in- 
cluding one stop of 8 hours 50 minutes at Sydney, and another of 3 hours 39 minutes at 
Melbourne. The distance between the capitals and the times occupied are as follows :— 


Brisbane to Sydney __.... .-. 725 miles ... 27 hours 20 min. 
Sydney to Melbourne ... BoMnsts\) waniar AAS UARIGS AE Staton Nin 
Melbourne to Adelaide ... PASO its Can YU SPRBRININ Gt sy 


The longest railway journey which can be undertaken in Australia, on one con- 
tinuous line of railway, is from Longreach in Queensland to Oodnadatta in South Aus- 
tralia, a total distance of 3303 miles. In Western Australia there is a connected system 
of main or trunk lines between the ports-of the State and the agricultural, pastoral, and 
mining districts. From these main lines a number of branches have been constructed, 
opening up fresh agricultural areas to the ports and markets of the State. The majority 
of such branch lines will, on being ultimately extended, form connections between 
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main lines and thus provide short and convenient routes betwéen principal centres. | 
In the northern parts of Queensland and in the Northern Territory there are alse 

a number of disconnected lines running inland from the more important ports. In 

Tasmania the principal towns are connected by a system of lines, and there are also, 

more especially in the western districts, several lines which have been constructed for 

the purpose of opening up mining districts. 


3. Mileage Open for Traffic.—I all the States of the Commonwealth the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
- circumstances. In various parts of the Commonwealth lines have been constructed and 
managed by private companies, but at the present time practically the whole of the rail- 
way traffic in the Commonwealth is in the hands of the various State Governments. A 
large proportion of the private lines which are at present running have been laid down 
for the purpose of opening up forest lands or mining districts, and are not generally used 
for the conveyance of passengers or the public conveyance of goods. (See D. Private 
Railways, hereinafter.) 


(i.) Mileage of Government and Private Lines, 1855 to 1911.* The subjoined table 
shews the mileage of both Government and private lines open for traffic (exclusive of 
sidings and cross-overs) in each State and also in the Commonwealth at suitable periods 
since the inauguration of railways in Australia in 1855 up to the year 1911. The figures 
from 1855 to 1881 are given as up to the end of the calendar year; later figures are as up 
to the end of the financial year ended on the 30th June, unless otherwise stated, excepting 
the mileages for private lines which are in all cases taken for the calendar year :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1855 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Vict. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| N. Ter. |W. Aust.) Tas. C'wlth. 
Miles. | Miles, | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
1855 as <a 14 24 * t62 * * i 234 
1861 ate noe 73 114 i 56 s is Fis if 243 
1871 tale tie 358 276 218 1383 * 12 45 1,042 
1881 Fry seo} 1,040.) 1,947 800 845 + 92 168 4,192 
1890-1 Lee «| 2,268.| 2,763 |, 2,205 | 1,666 1454 $656 | $425 |10,1234 
1900-1 aes veel 25926. |. 3,288 1 2,904) 1,786 1454 | 1,984 | §618 |13,5514 
1909-10 ap «| 3,909 | 3,542 | 4,205 | 1,970 1453 | 2,977 673 | 17,4214 
1910-11 pA ...|' 4,027 | 8,574 | 4,390 | 1,993 145$-| 3,208 675 | 18,0124 


a 4 No Gore eH eee sian ‘ + To the pit Decoy This line between Goolwa and Port 
iot was opened in as a horse tramway, but now forms part of the railway system. 
31st December, 1891. § To the 31st December, 1901. a ia 


It will be seen from the above table that the rate of construction up to the year 1871 
was very slow, the average annual length of lines opened from 1861 to 1871 being only 80 
miles for the whole Commonwealth. By the middle of the following decade, however, the 
principal mountain ranges had been crossed, and the work of construction could be pro- 
ceeded with at a greater rate, and at a less cost per mile. The greatest period of activity 
was from 1881 to 1891, when the average annual length opened for traffic was 593 miles 
for the whole Commonwealth ; the corresponding figures for the following periods from 
June 1891 to June 1901, and from June 1901 to June 1911, were 343 and 452 miles 
respectively. 


4. Comparative Mileage of State-owned and Private Lines, 1911.—The subjoined 
table shews for each State and for the Commonwealth (a) the length of lines owned by the 
respective State Governments, all of which lines are of course open for general use by the 
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public, (6) the length of private lines available for general use by the public, and (e) the 
length not so available. The mileages specified in the case of State-owned lines are as up 
to the 30th June, 1911; those given for private lines are as up to the 31st December, 
1910. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—COMPARATIVE MILEAGE OF STATE 
OWNED LINES, OF PRIVATE LINES AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC 
AND OF PRIVATE LINES NOT SO AVAILABLE, 1910-11. 


Private Lines | Total Open | Private Lines 
State. State-owned | available for for used for Grand 
Lines. General General Special Total. 
Traffic. , Traffic. Purposes only. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales 3,761 141 3,902 125 4,027 
Victoria... wet 3,523 14 3,587 37 3,574 
Queensland age 3,868 501 4,369 21 4,390 
South Australia ... 1,935 eat 1,935 58 1,993 
Northern Territory 1455 Bae 1453 Be 1454 
Western Australia 2,376 277 2,653 555 3,208 
Tasmania eee 470 166 636 39 675 
Commonwealth 16,0784 1,099 17,1774 835 18,0124 


5. Comparative Railway Facilities in Different States, 1911.—The area of territory 
and the population per mile of line open to the public for general traffic (including both 
Government and private lines) on the 30th June, 1911, are shewn in the subjoined 
statement for each State and also for the Commonwealth :— 


en AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—COMPARISON OF RAILWAY FACILITIES 
IN DIFFERENT STATES, 1911. 


: Per Mile of Line Open. 
State. 30th June. 191. Area. \\ | | 

Population. Area, 

= F . Number. Sq. miles. Number. Sa. miles. 
New South Wales bee mas 1,653,222 310,372 411 . Tish 
Victoria, wes we Ba 1,327,065 87,884 371 24.6 
Queensland ... ae oy 617,211 670,500 141 152.7 
South Australia ae Mie 410,327 380,070 206 190.7 
Northern Territory ... ne 3,340 523,620 93 3,598.8 
Western Australia aan Any 287 ,826 975,920 90 304.2 
Tasmania ... anf Tak 188,742 26,215 280 38.8 
Commonwealth ee 4,487,733 ° 2,974,581 249 165.1 


6. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1910-11.—The subjoined tables shew 
the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and cross-overs, of (i.) Government railways ; 
(ii.) Private railways open to the public for general traffic; and (iii.) Private lines used 
for special purposes, classified according to gauge. Particulars of Government railways 
are up to 30th June, 1911, of private railways open for general traffic to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1910, and of private railways open for special purposes to the 31st December, 1909. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO GAUGE, 


1910-11. 
Mileage having a Gauge of— 
State. Total. 
5 ft. 3in. 4 ft. 8hin. 3 ft. 6in. 2ft. 6in. 2 ft. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Miles. Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales ... Se Sy ot 40 ie ae 3,761 
Victoria ... .-.| 3,401 A oe 122 a 3,523 
Queensland i ay poe 3,868 ae oar 3,868 
South Australia... 622 per: 1,313+ sd a 71,935 
Western Australia ... Ae eee 2,375 es ee 2,376 
Northern Territory... ... ie Raye ce ed Rae Fas ‘Tae 
Total, Mainland...}| 4,023 3,721 7,7422 122 tite 15,6084 
Tasmania... Et nk eee 446 $f 24 470 
Commonwealth ...| 4,023 3,721 8,1883 122 24 16,0783 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
New South Wales ... 45 60 36 te ons 141 
Victoria ... xe 14 mee =e 3 oH 14 
Queensland wae a due 411 mee 90 501 
South Australia ; eae ae fects) St ue Op, 
Western Australia ... ae eae 277 aie Ba Q7T 
Tasmania... Br: ae wae 156 ae 10 166 
Commonwealth ... 59 60 880 St ~ 100 1,099 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES.* 
New South Wales ... ee 121 4 ae rd 125 
Victoria ... ee 37 uae si steie nee 37 
Queensland ae) if ees 17 Se 4 21 
South Australia ...} vs see 58 fe Bae 58 
Western Australia ...J ‘ ... sto 4938 Bee 62 555 
Tasmania ... ne aes cap 25 14 39 
Commonwealth ... 37 121 597 Be 80 835 
TOTAL. ‘ 
New South Wales ... 45 3,902 80 tes dee 4,027 é 
Victoria ... jealereow a ma 122 Pon 3,574 
Queensland Bd ae ; 4,296 ote 94 4,390 
South Australia ... 622 ae Wy Aestalan se. Fe +1,993 
Western Australia ... are a §3,146 mak 62 3,208 
Tasmania ... ate ae aee 627 ae 48 675 
Northern Territory... aise G29 1454 aan aa 1453 
¢ 
Commonwealth ...J 4,119 3,902 9,6653 ‘122 204 18,0123 


* Figures are for 1909. | * Including the mileage (478) of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line 
leased to the South Australian Government by the Commonwealth Government on Ist January, 
1911. + Iucluding 18 miles of 1ft.8in. gauge. § Including 6 miles of 3 ft. 4 in. gauge. 
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(B.) Government Railways. 


1. Mileage Open, 1902 to 1911.—The following table shews the length of Govern- 
ment railways open for traffic on the 30th June in each year since the year 1902 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC ON THE 30th JUNE 
IN EACH YEAR FROM 1902 to 1911 INCLUSIVE. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 

t Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1902 Fes) wo, 026 3,302 2,801 1,736 1453 1,360 "462 12,8324 
1903 ..-| 93,138% 3,383 2,711 1,736 1454 1,516 *462 13,092 
1904 Reel) 5; 20 3,381 2,928 1,736 1454 1,541 462 13,4744 
1905 : 3,281 3,394 3,092 1,7453 1453 1,605 4624 | 13,7253 
1906 senil Oyo9O) 3,394. 3,137 1,7454 1454 1,6113 4624 | 13,886 
1907 ieei[ O43 3,396 3,137 1,832 1454 1,764 4624 |.14,190 
1908 | 34725 3,396 3,359 1,8794 1453 1,943 463 14,6584 
1909 | 83,6235 3,410 3,498 1,888 1454 2,0444 463 15,0724 
1910 PP linet oy 3} 83,4902} 38,6603} 1,9124 1454 2,1443 469 15,466 
1941 SSS FO0E 3,5233| 3,867] +1,9354 1453 2,3754 4704 16,0782 


* To the 3lst December. + Including the mileage (478) of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 
line leased to the South Australian Government by the Commonwealth Government on Ist 
January, 1911. 


The following statement shews the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1910-11, and also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1901 in each 
State :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY. 


(1902 to 1911) 


State mat aes Ag ef NSW] Vie! | Qld.* | S.A. N.T.*| W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
Mileage opened during 1910-11} 116% | 823 | 207 234 | ses) 6 200 3 6092 
Average annual mileage increase giz | 243 | 1183 924 ae 113 1 3603 


* Inclusive of the line from Stewart’s Creek to Ayr purchased Ist January, 1911. 


Norr.—Owing apparently to remeasurements of lines in New South Wales and Western Aus- 
tralia, the mileages given in this table do not agree with those open for traffic given in the previcus 
table. 


(i.) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1911, the following lines 
were opened for traffic :—Cowra to Canowindra (234 miles); Gulgong to Dunedoo (294 
miles); Lockhart to Mucra (22 miles); Narromine to Peak Hill (86 miles); Cootamundra 
West to North Junction ($ mile); Fassifern to Toronto (2? miles); North Strathfield to 
Concord West (third road) (1 miles); a total of 116} miles. 


(ii.) Victoria. The following lines were opened for traffic during 1910-11:—Mildura 
+to White Cliffs (Merbein) (7 miles); Beeac to Cressy (114 miles); Beech Forest to Crowe’s 
(144 miles) ; a total of 323 miles. 


(iii.) Queensland. The increase of 207 miles in the mileage opened for traffic in 
1910-11 was due to the opening of the following lines :—Benholme to Kirkup (7 miles); 
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Pinnacle to Finch Hatton (6 miles); Boyne Valley Junction to Many Peaks (53 miles) ;. 
Yungaburra to Kureen (7 miles); Atherton to Herberton (15 miles); Kannangur to 
Linville (17 miles); Friezland to Selwyn (18 miles); Kureen to Malanda (1 mile); Kings- 
thorpe to Wahoon (21 miles); Laidley to Mulgowie (7 miles); Linville to Benarkin (11 
miles); and the line from Stewart’s Creek to Ayr (44 miles), which was purchased on Ist 
January, 1911, by the Government from the Ayr Tramway Joint Board. 


(iv.) South Australia. The only line opened for-traffic in this State during the 
year 1910-11 was that from Gawler to Nuriootpa, a distance of 234 miles. 


By the transfer to the Commonwealth Government of the line from Port Augusta to 
Oodnadatta, the railways of the State have undergone a reduction to the extent of 478 
miles. This line has, however, been leased to the State by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as from the 1st January, 1911, and is therefore included in the mileage belonging 
to this State. 


(v.) Western Australia. The following new sections of railway were taken over 
from the Public Works Department during the year 1910-11 and opened for public 
traffic :—Dwellingup to Holyoake (2 miles); Mount Magnet to Sandstone (983 miles); 
Nannine to Meekatharra (23? miles); Wokarina to Naraling (26 miles); Dowerin to Korre- 
locking (31 miles); Bridgetown to Wilgarup (254 miles); Korrelocking to Kununoppin 
(283 miles); a total of 230 miles. The Pickering Brook to Canning Mills railway (84 
miles) was purchased by the Government. . 


(vi.) Tasmania. During the year 1910-11 a branch line to Griffith on the North- 
East Dundas tramway was opened for traffic. 


2. Non-conformity of Gauge.—With but few exceptions, all the railway lines in the: 
Commonwealth open for general traffic are now owned and managed by the respective 
States in whose territory they run, but, unfortunately for the purpose of interstate 
traffic, the construction of the various systems in different parts of Australia has pro- 
ceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 1846 Mr. Gladstone, then Colonial Secretary, 
recommended in a despatch to the Governor of New South Wales that the 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge should be adopted. In 1850, however, the engineer to the Sydney Railroad and 
Tramway Company strongly advocated the adoption of the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, and in 1852 
an Act was passed making it compulsory that all railways in New South Wales should be 
constructed to the wider gauge, the Governors of Victoria and South Australia being duly 
advised of the step that had been taken. In 1852, however, the company mentioned, having 
changed its engineer, also changed its views as to the gauge question, and in the following 
year succeeded in obtaining the repeal of the Act of 1852 and in passing another,- 
under the provisions of which the narrower gauge was made imperative. This step was 
taken without the concurrence of the other States concerned, and a considerable amount 
of ill-feeling arose, especially in Victoria, where two private companies had already 
placed large orders for rolling stock constructed to the broad gauge originally chosen. 
The result was that it was decided in Victoria to adhere to the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge as the. 
standard gauge for that State, while the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company pro- 
ceeded with the construction of its lines to the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, and these two gauges 
have since been adhered to as the standard gauges of the respective States. The Queens- 
land Government had at the outset adopted a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. as being best suited to. 
the requirements of the colony, and has since adhered to that gauge throughout the 
State, so that all goods have to be discharged and reloaded at the boundary between 
that State and New South Wales. In South Australia the broad gauge of Victoria was. 
at first adopted, and the part of the interstate line between Adelaide and the Victorian 
boundary was constructed to that gauge, so that the line from Melbourne to Adelaide 
is uniform. In the lines which have been constructed more recently, however, and in 
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the Northern Territory, the South Australian Government has, with a view to economy 
in construction, adopted a gauge of 3 ft.6in. In Western Australia and Tasmania the 
3 it. 6 in. gauge was also adopted. It was recognised in both these States that the con-- 
struction of railways was essential to their proper development, but as their financial 
resources would not bear a heavy initial expenditure in connection with the establish- 
ment of railway lines, it was decided to adopt the narrow gauge. In Victoria, light 
railways have been constructed in recent years to a gauge of 2 ft. 6 in., whilst in 
Tasmania short lengths haye been laid down to a 2 ft. gauge. 


3. Interstate Communication.—Until the railway systems of the eastern States 
were connected at the common boundaries the inconvenience of non-conformity of gauge 
was not felt. Since then, however, the necessary transhipments of both passengers and 
goods have been a source of trouble, delay, and expense. On the 14th June, 1883, a 
railway bridge over the River Murray at Wodonga was opened for traffic, and communi- 
cation was then established between Melbourne and Sydney. On the 19th January, 
1887, the last section of the Victorian line to Serviceton, on the South Australian 
border, was completed, and a junction was thus effected with the South Australian line 
to Adelaide. On the 16th January, 1888, a junction was effected between the New 
South Wales and Queensland lines at Wallangarra, but there was still a break in the 
line from Sydney at the Hawkesbury River, thirty-six miles from Sydney. This last 
link was, however, completed on the lst May, 1889, by the opening of the Hawkesbury 
River bridge, 2900 feet in length, and railway communication was thus established be- 
tween the four capital cities, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 


In February, 1911, a conference of officers of the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments was held in Melbourne under the presidency of the Minister for Defence to consider 
matters of defence as affected by the facilities for transport of troops and armaments in 
the event of war. The proposal laid before the conference was that a railway central 
staff should be formed, so that in case of war the Defence Department would have at 
hand not only a well considered scheme of mobilisation, but also an organised staff pf 
men ready to carry out the work of transport. In § 7 of the section on Defence will be 
found the result of this conference. 


4. Unification of Gauge.—The development of the railway systems of the Common- 
wealth has shewn that the adoption of different gauges on the main lines in the several 
States was a serious error. ‘ The extra cost, delay, and inconvenience incurred by the 
necessity of transferring through-passengers and goods at places where there are breaks 
of gauge, though not at present of any appreciable magnitude, are becoming more serious 
as the volume of business increases. As an indication of the extra cost thus involved the 


following junction charges payable on interstate traffic between New South Wales and 
Victoria and vice-versa are given :— 


* 


JUNCTION CHARGES.—NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1911. 


General Merchandise. Vehicles for 


i ; . : Empty 
ist to 3rd Classes. GU abet eed mile Live Stock. Babine Other Goods.* 
2s. 6d. per ton 1s. 6d. each =} 8s. per truck. | 1s. per ton. | 1s. 6d. per ton. 


* No junction charge is made on wool. 
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Although the cost of alteration to a uniform gauge would be great, many propositions 
have from time to time been put forward with the object of securing such a gauge, and 
attention has been drawn to the importance of the unification of gauges before further 
expenditure on railway construction is incurred by the States. The problem is, how- 
ever, one which is by no means easy of solution, and the difficulties are increased by the 
introduction of what may be called questions of local or State policy. That its solution 
would facilitate the development of commerce and the settlement on the land throughout 
the Commonwealth, is now widely recognised., The économic disadvantages of breaks 
of gauge, and of any artificial restrictions in regard to trade finding its proper geographical 
outlets, are also seen by dispassionate observers. It is obvious, too, that in the event 
of a foreign invasion of any part of the seaboard, the interchange and concentrations of 
rolling stock for the transport of men and war material would be impeded, and might 
result in confusion and loss. It is asserted, moreover, that unification of gauges would 
tend to reduce to a negligible quantity all tendency to disorganisation and undue con- 
gestion likely to occur at times of bountiful seasons; that various trades and industries 
would be benefited by the aggregation, at times of abnormal or periodic activity, of 
idle trucks from other States; that there would be a large saving in the total 
capital expenditure on rolling stock; in other words, that the fullest use of all rolling 
stock and the meeting of all exigencies would be facilitated. 


As regards the unification of gauges, the question naturally arises as to which 
gauge should be adopted as the universal gauge of the Commonwealth. -As regards 
Government railways only, the New South Wales gauge has a mileage of 3761; 
Victoria and South Australia have a combined mileage of 4023 of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge; 
while Queensland, South Australia, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia have 
together 77024 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. By far the greater part of the mileage of 
private railways open for general traffic has also been constructed to the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
The mere question of preponderance of mileage, therefore, indicates the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
for adoption. But this question is obviously subordinate to those involving engineering 
and economic considerations. Thus, the relative efficiency from the widest point of view, 
the relative costs of alterations of permanent way and rolling stock, of carrying capacity 
and speed, that is to say, questions of a technical nature about which figures are not 
available, enter into the grounds for decision. As regards the unification of the New 
South Wales and Victorian lines, the advantage of reducing the broad gauge to the 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge is that there would be no necessity for the alteration of tunnels, 
cuttings, bridges, or viaducts. 


In 1897 a conference was held between the Railway Commissioners of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia to consider and report upon the unification of the 
railway gauges of these States. In their report the Commissioners specified the mileage 
(including double roads, sidings, and private coal lines) of 4 ft. 8$in. and 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauges in the several States to be as follows :— , 


UNIFICATION OF 4 ft. 8 in. AND 5 ft. 3 in. GAUGES IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VICTORIA, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA, MILEAGE OPEN, 1897. 


Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. | South Aust. Total. 


Gauge ...| 4ft. Shin. | 5 ft. Zin. | 5 ft. Bin: | 5 ft. 3in. | 4 ft. Sbin.| 5 ft. 3in. 
Mileage ...| 3,340 51 3,868 590 3,340 4,509 


The cost of unification of the gauges as estimated by the Commissioners at the con- 
ference was as follows :— : 
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COST OF UNIFICATION OF 4 ft. 84 in. and 5 ft. 3 in. GAUGES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VICTORIA, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1897. 


Alteration | Alteration | Temporary 


He, of Per- | of Workshops 
Particulars. manentWay| Rolling aural Total. 
and Works. Stock. Material. 
£ EEE £ £ 


New South Wales, conversion from 4 ft. 
83in. to 5ft. 3in. Bee ...| 2,518,000 | 1,702,000 | 40,000 | 4,260,000 
Victoria, South Australia, and New South | 
Wales (51 miles) conversion from 5 ft. 
8in. to 4 ft. 84 in. en ...| 493,000 | 1,827,500 | 40,000 | 2,360,500 


It may be seen that the difference in estimated cost in favour of change-from the 
5 ft. 3 in. gauge to 4 ft. 84 in. gauge was £1,899,500. The Commissioners agreed that 
the work could be carried out within five years from the date of its commencement. 


Military officers have asserted that from a defence point of view it is imperative that 
the present mixture of gauges should be abolished. Reference has already been made 
(see paragraph 3 hereof) to the Railway War Conference, which was called more par- 
ticularly to deal with the break of gauge problem as it would affect the transport of 
troops and armaments. It may also be observed that in South Australia the Break of 
Gauge Commission is enquiring into the local aspect of what is practically the same 
problem, presented. in its commercial aspect only. 


The question whether a broader gauge would be advantageous for the American rail- 
Ways was discussed in an editorial of the ‘‘Hngineering News” of New York, 7th Decem: 
ber, 1911, it there being stated “that the railway experience of the United States would 
not justify Australia in adopting a broader gauge for its railway system than that in use 
here, viz., 4 ft. 84 in.” 


It also pointed out in the editorial referred to that while “it is, of course, true that 
our (American) large cars and locomotives are an important factor in reducing the cost: of 
long haul freight traffic, it does not follow that the much larger cars and locomotives 
which would be easily possible with a wider gauge would effect an economic saving taking 
the country as a whole.” 


The entire article supports the view that a 4 ft. 8§ in. gauge is from all points the 
most desirable. 


5. Average Mileage Worked, Train Miles Run, Number of Passenger Journeys, 
and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock Carried, on Government Railways, 1902 to 
1911.—The table at head of page 693 gives the actual mileage open for traffic at the end of 
each financial year, but, in considering the returns relating to revenue and expenditure, 
and other matters, it is desirable to know the average number of miles actually worked 
during each year. The next table shews the average number of miles worked, the total 
number of train miles run, the number of passenger journeys, and the tonnage of goods 
and live stock carried by the Government railways of each State during each financial 
year from 1901-2 to 1910-11 inclusive :— 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.— AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED, TRAIN MILES RUN, 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS, AND TONNAGE OF GOODS .AND LIVE 
STOCK CARRIED, 1902 to 1911, 


Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | Sth. Aust.| N. Ter. |West. Aust./ Tasmania. C’ wealth. 
i} & 


AVERAGE. MILEAGE WORKED. 


1901-2 2,953 3,265 2,801 1,736% Ay 1,356 468* 12,725 
1902-3 8,074 | 3,335 | 2,777 1,736 145 1,434 469* 12,971 
1903-4 3,224 3,371 2,827 1,7364 1458 =| 1,535 | 469 . 13,308 
1904-5 3,281 | 3,384 3,066 heed 1454 1,568 | 470 13,659 
1905-6 3,367 | 3,304 3,109 1,745: 1454 1,607 470 13, 
1906-7 3;498)) 1) 18,895 3,137 1,8144 1453 1,676 470 14,066 
1907-8 3,469 3,396 3,239 cones 145% 1,830 470 14,410 
1908-9 3,060 | 8,807 3,444 1,881 145 1,971 470 14,869 
1909-10 3,625 3,441 3,533 1,8934 1454 2,102 474 15,214 
1910-11 3,713 3,505 3,795 1,915 1453 2,286 478 15,8374 


TRAIN MILES RUN (,000 OMITTED). 


1901-2 11,649 11,285 5,666 4,196 30 4,508 903* 38,237 
1902-3 11,548 10,286 4,947 3,770 31 4,611 932* 36,125 
1903-4 | 10,400 9,173 4647 3,739 32 4,594 948 33,533 
1904-5 | 10,468 9,023 4,918 3,773 31 4,285 946 33,444 
1905-6 | 11,864 | 9,392 5,282 3,875 30 4,360 946 35,749 
1906-7 12,949 10,036 6,126 4,334 31 4,181 981 38,638 
1907-8 | 14,251 | 10,383 6,558 5,010 31 3,964 1,028 41,225 
1908-9 | 15,074 11,291 7,391 4,925 31 4,102 1,029 43,843 
1909-10} 15,468 11,706 | 8,157 5,421 30 4,398 1,060 46,240 


1910-11! _ 17,007 12.973 9,367 5,946 30 4,963 1,041 51,327 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS (,000 OMITTED). 


1901-2 30,885 | 57,465 $8,421 9,643 4 | 8,158 762* 115,338 
1902-3 32,384 54,798 17,353 9,061 4 9,106 815* 113,521 
1903-4 33,793 54,282 $7,528 9,747 4 10,226 873 116,453 
1904-5 35,158 | 59,702 7,656 9,867 4 11,845 824 125,056 
1905-6 37,501 65,088 8,215 10,715 3 12,817 860 135,199 
1906-7 41,413 70,170 9,302 11,498 3 13,180 952 146,518 
1907-8 47,487 74,907 10,420 12,839 3 12,946 1,439 160,041 
1908-9 52,052 81,021 11,522 13,853 3 12,717 1,547 172,715: 
1909-10} 53,644 85,280 13,259 15,282 3 13,171 1,551 182,290 
1910-11! 60,920 93,796 14,791 16,6207 | 2 14,828 1,682 202,639 


TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE STOCK CARRIED (,000 OMITTED.) 


1901-2 6,468 3,434 1,882 | 1,392 2 1,888 §407* 15,473 
1902-3 6,596 3,094 1,652 | 1,350 2 1,795 §419* !14,908 
1903-4 6,657 3,439 1,646 | 1,516 6 2,057 §425+ 15,746 
1904-5 | 6,724 3,628 1,779 | 1,681 4 2,154 $394 16,364 
1905-6 7,630 3,676 1,890 | 1,732 5 2,097 §399 17,429 
1906-7 8,794 3,966 2,357 | 2,043 3 2,091 $428 [19,682 
1907-8 | 10,175 3,755 2,531 | 2,256 4 2,059 480 21,260 
1908-9 9,299 4,167 2.662 | 2,166 3 1,997 483 20,777 
1909-10 8,393 4,468 2,831 2,481 2 2,242 439 20,856 - 
1910-11) 10.355 4,968 3,295 2,731.4 2 2,489 364 24,204 


* For the calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. The average mileage worked is larger 
than the actual mileage open, owing to the fact that the Government Railways have running 
powers over certain private lines. +t The returns are for a period of six months ended the 30th 
June, 1904; the figures here given are estimated fora full period of twelve months. + These 
figures are partly estimated, the actual returns excluding journeys by season ticket holders. 
§ Exclusive of live stock. || Exclusive of live stock returns for Tasmania. {| Exclusive of Port 
Augusta-Oodnadatta line for six months ended 30th June, 1911. ‘ 


6. Length and Gauge of Railway System in each State A map shewing the 
State railway lines, and also some private lines open to the public for general traffic, 
in the different States of the Commonwealth is given on page 709 hereafter. In 
all the States the Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of adminis- 
tration and management, into several divisions of systems, some of which have already 
been briefly referred to above in dealing with the history of construction of the railways 
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The subjoined summary shews concisely the gauge and length of the main and branch 
lines included in each division or system of the different States of the Commonwealth for 


the year ended the 30th June, 1911:— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1910-11. 


Particulars. Length. | Gauge. 
Miles. |ft. in. 
1. NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(i.) The Northern line and branches— 
(a) Main line. Strathfield-Wallangarra 489 | 4 8% 
(6) Branch lines Se ae 475 | 4 8% 
(ii.) The Grafton-Tweed line ... 1682 | 4 8% 
(iii.) The Western line and branches— 
(a) Main line. Granville-Bourke ... 495 | 4 8% 
(b) Braneh lines 781 | 4 8% 
(iv.) The Southern line— 
ig a) Main line. Granville-Wodonga 381 83 
b) Branch lines : et 7882-| 4 8% 
(v.) The South-coast (Tlawarra) line— 
i Main line. Sydney to Nowra... 93) | | 4an8a 
b) Branch lines 35 ore Mis PAS ae 
(vi.) Suburban lines ee eS 42 |4 84 
(vii.) Broken Hill line. Broken Hill-Tarrawingee 400 '|.3"\'6 
Total 3,7603 
2. VICTORIA. 
(i.) The South-eastern system— 
(a) Main lines. Dandenong-Port Albert, Aspendale-Stony 
Point axe ee ain Rhy Adios elm 
(b) Branch lines. 433 |5 3 
(ii.) The Hastern system— A 
(a) Main lines. Dandenong-Bairnsdale, ee Gem-}({ 18 2 6 
‘ brook, Croydon-Healesyille .. .--| | 202 5 3 
apy SoS 5 3 
(6) Branch lines si gg) ha 
(iii.) The North-eastern system— | 
(a) Main line. Craigiéburn-Wodonga Stel dlatsye. v4 
; ; { 380 2 6 
(b) Branch lines | 4463/5 8 
(iv.) The Northern system— | 
(a) Main line. Digger’s Rest-Echuca : 135 5 3 
(6) Branch lines RECO Si atone Ss 
(v.) The North-western system— 
(a) Main line. Rockbank-Serviceton 22h 266 5 83 
(b) Branch lines BL OE SON HO reetlUtsyi eS) 
(vi.) The Western and South- western system— 
(a) Main line. Werribee-Portland 272 Fah Ba 
(aaa | 26 
(6) Branch lines | o73t 15 3 
(vii. ) The Suburban system— 
Including the lines to Aspendale, Dandenong, Bayswater, 
Croydon, Eltham, “as tit Diseer s Rest, Rockbank, 
and Werribee ; Stiinta Esto pen|/araye acs) 


Total 


3,523 
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Particulars. Length. | Gauge. 
8. QUEENSLAND. Miles. |ft. in 
(i.) The Southern division— 
(a) The Southern line. Ipswich-Wallangarra 221 18) 6 
(b) The Western line. Gowrie Junction-Cunnamulla 496 |3 6 
(c) The South-western line. Warwick-Talwood ‘ 179: |) See 
(d) The Nth.-coastline. Northgate Junction-235 mls. 14 chs.| 934 |3 6 
(e) The South-coast line. _Sunnybank-Tweed Heads 62 3 6 
(f) Suburban lines ae oe 13 loa 
(g) Branch lines STZ, 336 
(ii.) The Central division— 
(a) The Coast line. 235 miles 14 chains-Rockhampton ...; 161 | 3 6 
(b) The Central line. Archer Park-Longreach 429 13 6 
c) Branch lines F sate see 317 edeee 
(iii.) The Northern division— 
(a) Mackay line 55 1:3 6 
(b) Bowen line sey nts abs 48. |3 6 
(c) The Great Nthn. Riwy. Townsville-Selwyn branches 754 |3 6 
(d) Cairns line ae ee Jo; LOS Roamer 
(e) Cooktown line 68 | 3 6 
(f) Normanton line 96 | 3 6 
Total 3,868 
4. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
(i.) The Midland system— 
(a) Main line. Adelaide-Terowie ... 140 | 5 3 
(b) Branch lines 1484 | 5 3 
(ii.) The Northern system— 
(a) Terowie-Quorn 944 | 3 6 
(b) Other lines { 4308 é 
(iii.) The Southern system— ; 
(a) Main line. Adelaide to Serviceton 19445 |)sben3 
(b) Branch lines 1582 | 5 3 
(iv.) The South-eastern system— ; 
(a) Wolseley-Mount Gambier 112) SS ao 
(6) Branch lines LIS ieee 
(v.) Port Broughton line 10. {Siang 
(vi.) The Western system— 
Port Lincoln-Yeelanna 502 | 3 6 
Total 1,4573 
5. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(i.) Eastern railway— 
(a) Main line. Fremantle-Beverley LID eS aNG 
(b) Branch lines : Ba 127 | 3.6 
-(ii.) Eastern Goldfields railway— 
(a) Main line. Northam-Laverton 520 13 6 
(6) Branch lines 253313 6 
(iii.) South-western railway— 
(a) Main line. Perth-Bunbury 15 Sere 
(b) Branch lines He 3632 | 3 6 
(iv.) Great Southern railway— 
(a) Beverley-Albany Ji wae 243 |3 6 
(b) Branch lines ae TI eSere 
(v.) Northern railway— 
a) Main line. Geraldton-Nannine 3333 | 3 6 
6) Branch lines 5 1632 | 3 6 
(vi.) Hopetoun-Ravensthorpe railway 34 13 6 


TPotalii «ee 
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Particulars. Length. | Gauge. 
| 
Miles. |ft. in. 
6. TASMANIA. } 
(i.) Main line. Hobart-Evandale Junction iia ocala 1293 1 °8'5.6 
(ii.) Derwent Valley line. Bridgewater-Glenora ae naa 304 | 3 6 
(iii.) Apsley line. Brighton Junction- AM AB Pict 26° | 3 6 
(iv.) Parattah-Oatlands line ... i a 44|3 6 
(v.) Fingal line. St. Mary’s-Conara aap AN Wee 462 | 3 6 
a Western line. Launceston-Burnie ... ae ee 1114 | 3-6 
(vii.) Chudleigh line ace fs sic gab aE ieee) 
(viii.) Scottsdale line. Launceston-Scottsdale ee esl 474 | 3 6 
(ix.) Sorell-Bellerive line a3 ‘ a3 jap 144 | 3 6 
(x.) Zeehan line. Regatta Point-Zeehan. oh 294 | 3 6 
(xi.) North-east Dundas tramway. Zeehan- Williamsford ae 203 | 2 0 
ii.) Comstock tramway Sut wie - ail, 44 |2 0 
Total ae aa8 S04 os) A 7OF. | 
7. FEDERAL RAILWAYS. | 
(i.) Northern Territory— : 
Darwin to Pine Creek ... | 145413. 6 
(ii.) South Australia— / 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatta sae sf weal A772 "3 6 
Total ay obs ade ese 6235 
Grand total of Government railways in the Commonwealth _ ...| 16,0783] 
| 


7. Administration ‘and Control of Government Railways.—In each State of the | 
Commonwealth the policy has now been established that the railways should be kept 
under the control of the Government. This policy, as has been shewn, was early 
actualised in Australia, and, excepting in cases presenting unusual circumstances, may be 
regarded as the settled policy of the country. It may here be observed that for many 
years past nationalisation of railways throughout Hurope has been a feature of the deyelop- 
ment of railway policy, and so far there is no sign of any movement in an opposite direc- 
tion. Indeed it may be said that the Governments have recognised the supreme impor- 
tance of a railroad policy, not only as an element in the industrial, but even in the 
political life of nations, and have felt that nothing short of complete ownership and direct 
management of the railroads would give them the power which, for national reasons, 
they must exert. In America the modern tendency is to so condition the freights by 
Governmental action as to give at least a quasi-national character to the railways. 

(i.) New South Wales. Prior to the year 1888 the control of the State railways in 
New South Wales was vested in the Minister for Works, under the provisions of the Rail- 
ways Act of 1858, the actual management being in the hands of a Commissioner. In 1888, 
however, the Act referred to was repealed by a new Act, the object of which was to improve 
the administration and to free it from political influences. Under this Act, as amended 
in 1901, three Commissioners were appointed for a period of seven years, but in 1906 an 
amending Act was passed, which provides for the appointment of a Chief Commissioner, 
' with supreme power, an Agsistant Commissioner for Railways, and an Assistant Com- 
missioner for Tramways. The Chief Commissioner is required to present an annual 
report to Parliament, through the Minister for Railways, setting forth an account of his 
proceedings, and of the revenue and expenditure during the previous year. New linesare 
constructed by the Railway and Tramway Construction Branch of the Public Works 
Department, and on completion are handed over to the control of the Chief Commissioner. 

(ii.) Victoria. In consequence of general dissatisfaction in regard to the manage- 
ment of the railways by political heads, a new Railway Act was passed and came into 
force on the Ist November, 1883. Under its provisions the management and con- 
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trol of the State railways were placed in the hands of three, Commissioners, who 


supervised the construction of new lines as well as the general management of lines already 
open for traffic. On the 1st January, 1892, the duty of the construction of new lines was 
transferred to the Board of Land and Works, and the Minister, under the provisions of 
the Railways Act of 1891, was given greater powers to interfere in matters of policy. 
In 1895 the Government appointed a Board to inquire into and report upon the general 
working of the Railway Department, and as a result of their report the Railways Act of 


1896 was passed. The management was placed in the~hands of one Commissioner - 


until the year 1903, when the Victorian Railway Commissioners Act was passed, and the 
administration was again placed in the hands of three Commissioners. 


Proposals for the construction of new lines are in every case, in which the estimated 
cost is in excess of £20,000, investigated by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Railways, whose recommendation is submitted to the Legislature. Any new line 
authorised by Parliament is constructed under the supervision of the Chief Hngineer for 
Railway Construction, who is responsible to the Minister of Railways for the time being, 
and is not subject to the control of the Commissioners. New lines are constructed 
under the authority of the Railway Lands Acquisition Acts 1893 to 1899. 


(iii.) Queensland. The first Act referring to the construction of railways, passed by 
the Queensland Legislature in 1863, provided for the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Railways, who was to be the permanent head of the Railway Department, but was, 
however, also to be subordinate, as regards all matters of administration, to the Minister 
in charge of the railways for the time being. This arrangement was continued until the 
year 1888, when an Act was passed providing for the appointment of three Commissioners 
invested with full powers as to the administration, management, and construction of the 
railways, the control of which was thus removed from political influence. The functions 
of a Minister for Railways were not abolished, but they were so defined and limited that 
the Minister became in effect an intermediary between the Commissioners and Parlia- 
ment, to which body the Commissioners were bound to make an annual’ report, setting 
forth an account of their proceedings and a financial statement. for the previous year. 

‘The Railways Act Amendment Act of 1896 again provided for the appointment of one 
Commissioner only, for a term not exceeding three years, extended in 1902 to a maximum 
term of seven years. Under the Act of 1896 the Commissioner is required to prepare an 
annual report of the Railway Department. New lines are constructed by the Com- 
missioner under the Railways Act of 1906. Under this Act the ratepayers in any district 
in which a new line is constructed are liable for the amount of any deficiency in case the 
earnings in any year are less than, the working expenses, together with interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. on the cost of construction. The separation from each other by long 
distances of some of the railway lines in Queensland puts difficulties in the way of their 
economical administration and supervision, since it is found necessary to maintain, in 
connection with each of the principal detached lines, a separate staff of engineering and 
managing officials. 

(iv.) South Australia. The Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, passed in South 
Australia in March, 1847, was the first Act passed in Australia referring to the construc- 
tion of railways; its provisions, however, contained many obsolete clauses of Hinglish 
railway legislation, and were soon modified. In 1887 an Act to make better provision for 
the construction, maintenance, and management of railways was passed, and came into 
force on the Ist June, 1888; it removed the control of the railways from political influence 
and provided for the appointment of three Commissioners, into whose hands the manage- 
ment and the supervision of the railways passed. The Act of 1887 was, however, amended 
by the Railway Commissioners Act of 1894, which provides for one Commissioner only 
assisted by a Board of Advice. Under the Act of 1894 the Commissioner has the same 
powers as were vested in the three Commissioners under the Act of 1887. Further amend- 
ments were made in the years 1902 and 1906, but since the Act of 1894 was passed the 
management, maintenance, and construction of the railways have remained in the hands 
of one Commissioner, who is required to present to Parliament an annual report of his 
proceedings, and of the revenue and expenditure during the previous year. 
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(v.) Northern Territory. On the 1st January, 1911, the railway from Darwin to 
Pine Creek passed from the control of South Australia with the transfer of this territory 
to the Commonwealth Government. 


(vi.) Western Australia. From the time of the inception of railways in this State 
until the granting of responsible government in 1890, the construction, maintenance, and 
control of all railways were in the hands of an official holding the title of Commissioner 
of Railways, and having a seat in the Executive Council. This official was invested with 
very extensive powers for all purposes connected with railways, and had also to supervise 
the safe working and the charges made by private railway owners. On the institution of 
responsible government the office of Commissioner was converted into a Ministerial one; 
the active management was placed in the hands of an officer styled General Manager of 
Railways, while ¢onstruction works on new lines were carried out by the Department of.- 
Public Works. In 1902 a Bill was introduced into Parliament providing for the appoint- 
ment for a term of five years of a Railway Commissioner to be free from political influence, 
This Bill received the Vice-regal assent on the 20th December, 1902. The former Railway 
Acts, of which the Act in question was an amendment, continued to remain in force, 
with the result that certain anomalies and ambiguities arose, in consequence of which 
a Consolidating Government Railways Act was-passed in 1904. Under its provisions the 
administration of all Government railways was placed in the hands of the Commissioner, 
who was relieved from the supervision of private railways. The construction of new 
railways or of extensions is left, as formerly, in the hands of the Minister controlling the 
Department of Public Works. The Act of 1904 was amended in certain details in 1907. 


(vii.) Tasmania. The law relating to the control and management of the Tasmanian 
Government railways was amended and consolidated by the Railway Management Act 
of 1891, which has in turn been amended by Acts passed in 1893, 1896, 1901, and 1910. 
Under the last Amending Act a Railway Commissioner has been appointed for four 
years, in whose hands are placed the control, management, and maintenance of every 
Government railway. 


8. Lines under Construction, and Authorised and Proposed Lines, 1911.—The 
following statement gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1911, of the mileage of Govern- 
ment railways (a) under construction, and (b) authorised for construction but not 
commenced :— 


MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORISED, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| | 
Particulars. NSW Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | Cwlth 

ae ae. = | 
Mileage under construction | 2934 | 210% | 1,640} 1113 | 354 24 | 2,633 
Mileage authorised ae ---| 243 | 852 611} 178 | 507 20 | 1,6444 


| | 


(i.) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extension of State railways 
which has taken place since the year 1875 throughout the Commonwealth, there are still, 
in some of the States, tracts of country of immense area, which are as yet practically 
undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has been accom- 
plished ; the general policy in the States is to extend the existing lines inland, in the 
form of light railways, as settlement increases, and although it is true that lines which 
were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have been 
constructed from time to time, for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general — 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. (a) In New South 
Wales the lines under construction are chiefly of the “‘ pioneer” class, and are made with 
a view to affording railway communication over level country to districts in which the 
traffic would not warrant the expenditure necessary to provide thoroughly equipped lines. 
As the traffic increases the permanent way is strengthened in order to allow the heayy 
types of engines to run over it. It is probable that railway extension in New South 
Wales, in the near future, will be mainlv confined to lines of the “‘pioneer” class. 
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The lines under construction on 30th June, 1911, were those from West Maitland - 
to Dungog (322% miles), Dungog to Gloucester (88% miles), Gloucester to Taree 
(44 miles), Taree to Wauchope (474 miles), and Glenreagh to South. Grafton 
(274 miles). The extension of these lines between Wauchope and Glenreagh, a 
distance of 1204 miles, has been authorised, and when completed will form an alterna- 
tive main route between Newcastle and Brisbane. Other lines under construction are 
as follows:—Moree to Garah (364 miles), Cooma to Nimitybelle (244 miles), Cullivel 
to Clear Hills (30? miles), Flemington to Belmore, Wardell Road to Glebe Island, and 
Darling Island Railway (in all 114 miles). (b) Victoria. “In this State the following. 
lines were under construction by the Board of Land and Works on the 30th June, 1911 :-— 
5 ft. Zim. gauge: White Oliffs to Yelta (9? miles), Ouyen to Kow Plains and Murray- 
ville (682 miles), Cressy to Newtown (24? miles), Gheringhap to Maroona (100$ miles), 
Eltham to Hurst’s Bridge (6? miles), making in all 210? miles. (c) Queensland. In 
December, 1910, the North Coast Railway Act was passed. Under this Act a series of 
lines when constructed will link up a number of existing lines in such a way that a 
through line will be obtained from Rockhampton to Cairns, via Mackay and Townsville, 
a total distance of 569 miles. Of this distance 115 miles are already constructed and in 
operation. By the completion of this line it will be possible to travel from Cairns to the 
southern border of the State at Wallangarra, a total distance of about 1198 miles. At 
the same time the Great Western Railway Act was passed. Under this Act provision is 
made for the extension in a westerly or south-westerly direction of the lines already con- 
structed to Wallal, Blackall, Winton, and Malbon in such a manner that they will form 
junctions with a line to be made running north-westerly from Tobermory to Camooweal. 
These extensions, together with the north-westerly line, will make an aggregate distance of 
1282 miles to be constructed. With the completion of both these schemes the railways 
of this State will be brought into direct communication with each other on both their 
east and west boundaries. On the 30th June, 1911, the following lines were under con- 
struction :—Herberton to Evelyn (17 miles), Finch-Hatton to Hungella Range (7 miles), 
Dalby to Tara (52 miles), Talwood to Thallon (Bullamon) (39 miles), Pittsworth to 
Millmerran (27 miles), Warwick to Maryvale (19 miles), Port Alma Branch (17 miles), 
McGregor Creek Extension (1 mile), Kingaroy to Nanango (16 miles), Mount Morgan to 
the Dawson River (69 miles), Oakey to Cooyar (39 miles), Rosewood to Marburg (9 miles), 
Cordalba to Dallarnil (831 miles), Gayndah to Mundubbera (23 miles), Allora to Goom- 
burra (9 miles), Keefton to Imbil (24 miles), Blackbutt to Yarraman (15 miles). Of the 
Great Western Railway the following parts are under construction :—Section A: From 
Wallal westward (245 miles) ; Section B: From Blackall south-west (348 miles) ; Section 
D: From Malbon, south-west (328 miles). The following parts of the North Coast 
Railway are under construction :—Section A: From Rockhampton northwards to near 
St. Lawrence (123 miles); Section B: Portion from Mackay southwards to near St. 
Lawrence (72 miles) ; Section C: From Bobawaba northwards to Burdekin River (17 
miles); Section D: From Ayr southwards to Burdekin River (5 miles); Section H: 
From Babinda southwards to near Cardwell (88 miles); a total distance of 1640 miles. 
The two first-named lines were opened on 31st July, 1911. (d) South Australia. In this 
State the lines under construction on the 30th June, 1911, were as follows :—Gawler to 
Angaston (34 miles) and Yeelanna to Minnipa Hill (108 miles). (e) In Western Austraha 
the following lines were in course of construction by the Public Works Department on 
the 30th June, 1911 :—Kununoppin to Merredin (87 miles), Goomalling to Wongan Hills 
(34 miles), Southern Cross to Bullfinch (21 miles), Naraling to Yuna (12 miles), Port 
Hedland to Marble Bar (114 miles). Katanning to Nampup (88 miles), Wagin to 
Dumbleyung Extension (23 miles), Dwellingup to Hotham (23 miles), Boyup to Kojonup 
(52 miles). Of these the first two mentioned were opened in August, 1911. (f) Tasmania. 
At the end of the year 1910-11, one line, viz., Scottsdale to Branxholm, 24 miles in length, 
was in course of construction. 


(ii.) Lines Authorised for Construction. (a) New South Wales. In addition to the 
North coast railway extension from Wauchope to Glenreagh (1203 miles) the con- 
struction of lines from Garah to Mungindi (40% miles), Nimitybelle to Bombala (40 
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miles), and Glenreagh to Dorrigo (42 miles) had been authorised up to 30th June, 1911. 
(6) In Victoria the following lines were authorised, but their construction had not been 
commenced up to the end of June, 1911 :—5 ft. 3in. gauge: Noradjuha to Toolondo 
(114 miles), Bairnsdale to Orbost (60 miles), and Jeparit to Lorquon (144 miles). (c) 
Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced lines 
from Woodford to Kilcoy (17 miles), Miles to Taroom (first section) (44 miles), Thallon 
to Dirranbandi (40 miles), have been approved of by Parliament, which has also author- 
ised the construction of the following parts of the Great Western Railway, Section OC, 
from Winton south-west (361 miles) ; and on the North Coast Railway, Section B, from 
Mackay Railway northwards to near Midge Point (50 miles) ; Section C, from near Midge 
Point to Proserpine (13 miles); Section D, from Townsville northward to near Cardwell 
(86 miles). (d) In South Australia the construction of a line from Tailem Bend to 
Brown’s Well (100 miles) on the 5 ft. 3in. gauge, and of a line from Cummins 
to Darke’s Peak (78 miles) on the 8 ft. 6 in. gauge, was authorised during the year 
1909-10. It is proposed to electrify the Adelaide-Glenelg (63 miles) line at an estimated 
cost of £115,000, and also in newly settled districts to construct light lines to be 
run by District Councils. (e) In Western Awstralia six lines having a total length 
of 507 miles were authorised for construction up to the 30th June, 1910. These 
lines were—Northampton to Ajana (40 miles); Tambellup to Ongerup (60 miles) ; 
Wickepin to Merredin (120 miles); Wongan to Mullewa 190 miles ; Brookton to 
Kunjinn (47 miles) ; Quairading to Nunagin 50 miles). (f) In Tasmania the construc- 
tion of a line, 20 miles along, from Burnie to Flowerdale was authorised by Parliament. 


(iii.) Proposed Transcontinental Lines. (a) Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie Line. The 
necessary arrangements have now been practically completed for connecting the railways 
of the eastern and southern districts of Australia with the Western Australian lines by 
the construction of a line between Port Augusta, in South Australia, and Kalgoorlie, on 
the Western Australian goldfields, a distance of 1100 miles. The Transcontinental 
Railway Bill, passed in 1907 by the Federal Houses of Parliament, provided for the 
expenditure of a sum of £20,000 for a preliminary survey of the proposed line. This 
survey was commenced in 1908, and was completed in March, 1909. The route of the 
preliminary survey may be seen on reference to the map on page 709 hereof; the route 
via Taréoola was, for several reasons, chosen in preference to that via Gawler Range 
and Fowler’s Bay. It is stated in the report of the surveyors that while some part of 
the country which it is proposed to traverse is impossible for settlement, there is an 
area of good country, extending to about 40,000 square miles, which can be considered 
favourable for pastoral development. The estimated cost of construction and equip- 
ment of the line on the basis of a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge is £3,988,000. It is claimed that 
the line would be of immense benefit in the expedition of the Huropean mails to the 
southern and eastern parts of the continent, and, if occasion should arise, in facilitating 
the transport of troops. In September, 1911, a Bill was introduced into the Common- 
wealth Parliament to authorise the construction of the line. The Bill became law in 
December following, but the constructicn of the line was not to be commenced until the 
States of South Australia and Western Australia had granted or agreed to grant such 
portions of the Crown lands as were necessary for the construction, maintenance and 
working of the railway. In South Australia an Act has been passed enabling the 
Commonwealth to acquire lands for the railway in South Australia not exceeding one- 
eighth of a mile wide on either side of the line, but no town lands are to be included at 
any time. In Western Australia an Act has also been passed by which all necessary 
lands are to be granted to the Commonwealth for railway purposes. A Railway 
Construction Department has been created to carry out the work, and an_ early 
start with the Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway, which is to have a gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., 
is to be made by working forward from each end of the line. (b) Northern Terri- 
tory Transcontinental Line. Another proposal is to extend the main northern line from 
Adelaide, which at present terminates at Oodnadatta, as far as Pine Creek, the 
southern terminus of the Northern Territory line from Darwin. The distance between 
Oodnadatta and Pine Creek by the route followed by the telegraph wire is 1140 
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miles, and it is claimed that, if a railway line were constructed between these two 
places, it would be practicable for passengers and mails to reach London from Adelaide 
in seventeen days, via Port Darwin and the trans-Siberian railway. In the course 
of the year 1896 offers were made on behalf of various syndicates to construct this line, 
but the Government was not at that time prepared to recommend the acceptance of 
any offer based upon the land grant or guarantee system. In 1902, however, the Trans- 


continental Railway Act was passed, and the Government invited tenders for the con- 


struction of 1063 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. line on the land grant system, to be built at the rate 
of at least 100 miles in any one year, the grant of land offered amounting to nearly 
80,000,000 acres. No tenders were accepted and subsequent offers have been refused. 
The country through which this line would pass presents no great engineering difficulties; 
for the most part it is one vast plain, with an occasional sand ridge or a watercourse. 
The construction of this line is provided for in the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 
1910. (See Section XXXII., The Northern Territory.) Under that Act the property in the 
railways from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta and from Darwin to Pine Creek has been 
transferred to the Commonwealth Government as from the 1st January, 1911. In the 
meantime the former of these lines is being worked under the control of the South 
Australian Railway Commissioner by agreement between the Commonwealth and South 
Australian Governments. 


9. Cost of Construction and Equipment of Government Railways.—The total 
cost of construction and equipment of the State railways of the Commonwealth at the 
30th June, 1911, amounted to £152,855,231, or to an average of £9507 per mile open for 
traffic. Particulars as to the capital expenditure incurred in each State are given in the 
following table :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT TO 
THE 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Total Cost of 
State or Territory. rae Ke Mine or aaa Me piss ea pe en 
: Equipment. Open. | Population. 
| Miles. £ £ £ 
New South Wales... Ee 3,7603 50,971,894 13,555 30.83 
Victoria ahs ae we 83,5234 44,121,767 12,522 83.25 - 
Queensland ... vee Fe) 3,868 25,898,841 6,696 41.96 
South Australia ia wee 1,9353 14,589,639 7,539 35.56 
Northern Territory ... hs 1454 1,173,332 8,064 351.30 
Western Australia ... =i 2,3753 12,019,927 5,060 41.76 
Tasmania ... ymin es 4704 4,079,831 8,676 21.62 
Commonwealth ... nis 16,0784 152,855,231 | 9,507 34.06 


It will be seen that the lowest average cost per mile open is in Western Australia, 
and is only £5060, which is less than one-half of the highest average cost, namely, 
£13,555 in New South Wales, compared with an average of £9507 for the whole 
Commonwealth. In Western Australia there have been comparatively few engineering 
difficulties to contend with, and also the system has been adopted in that State of giving 
contractors the right to carry traffic during the period of their contracts, with the result 
that, at all events in all goldfields railway contracts, the cost of construction has been 
considerably lessened. 


(i.) Reduction of Cost per Mile im Recent Years. The average cost per mile of the 
lines constructed lately in the Commonwealth is very much less than the figure given in 
the above table, in consequence of the construction of light ‘‘pioneer” lines, which have 
already been referred to, and which it was originally considered in New South Wales 
could be laid down at a cost of £1750 per mile (exclusive of stations and bridges). It 
should also be remembered that in the early days:of railway construction there were con- 
siderable engineering difficulties to overcome, and that labour was scarce and dear. Since 
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1892 over one thousand four hundred miles of the ‘“‘pioneer” lines have been opened in New 
South Wales, the average cost ranging from about £2000 to £7500 per mile, according to 
the difficulties met in the country traversed. The lowest cost per mile for any line pre- 
viously constructed had been that of the line from Nyngan to Cobar, the average cost of 
which, to the end of June, 1911, was £3754. In Victoria also the cost of construction has 
been greatly reduced in recent years. The total cost to the 30th June, 1911, of the narrow 
gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) lines, having a length of one hundred and twenty-two miles, was only 
£310,010, which gives an average cost per mile of only £2541. In the other States also 
the cost of construction per mile has been reduced by building light railways as cheaply 
as possible, Fairly substantial permanent way is laid down with reduced ballast, and, 
as settlement progresses and traffic increases, the road is strengthened and the stations 
and siding accommodation enlarged. The subjoined table gives examples of some of the 
more expensive lines, most of which were built in the early days :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT LARGE 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


| 


Length. 
n Total Average a 
Line. Gauge. Gost Cost _| Open- 
Double | Single Third Total * | per Mile. ine 
; Taney! ote |) inne.) |) ou ; 
Moi.) mes} mi. ich.!| mi. iehs |} im. eh. hi 8 £ 


NEw SoutH WaLES— 
Penrith to Bathurst . 4 683 | 60 264] 50 642 =a 111 10% | 3,263,363 | 29,365 1876 
Sydney to Kiama - 4 8b 24 114 48 365 0 635 73 31 2,172,808 | 29,605 1887 
Homebush to Waratah| 4 8}| 74 934] 21 19 2 24 97 57% | 3,293,510) 33,703 1889 

VicTroRIA— Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Melbourne to Bendigo} 5 3 100.89* ie ae 100.89 4,856,613 | 48,137 1862 

N. Geelong to Ballarat] 5 3 41.45* 11.76 bas 53.21 1,913,223 | 35,956 1862 


* Double lines and over. 


The next table gives instances of lines which have been constructed in more recent 
years at a comparatively small cost per mile. 
The average cost per mile of the 436.35 miles comprised in the above table was 


£35,521, whereas the average cost of the 487.18 miles referred to in the next table was £1812. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT SMALL 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


A . Average Date of 
Line. Gauge. | Length. | Total Cost. peo Opening. 
fi. \\in, Miles. £ £ 
NEW SOUTH WALES—-~— - 
Parkes to Condobolin ... SAS TZ ISH 622 130,839 2,085 1898 
Dubbo to Coonamble ... 4 8% 96 941,524 2,516 1903 
VICTORIA— 
Wangaratta to Whitfield 2 6 304 39,260 1,288 1899 
Birchip to Cronomby ... 5 3 264 41,429 1,566 1899 
Ultima to Chillingollah Syn} 204 99,292, 1,454 1909 
QUEENSLAND— 
Dalby to Bell 3 6 234 31,856 1,356 1906 
Pinnacle to Finch Hatton SNS) 6¢ 10,020 1,627 1910 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— 
Port Lincoln to Cummins 3 6 49 87,336 2,084 1907 
Tailem Bend to Pinnaroo 53 865 135,303 1,563 1906 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Goomalling to Dowerin 3) 8 154 17,726 ialyet 1906 
Coolgardie to Widgiemooltha 1339 6) 514 78,433 1,527 1908 
Narrogin to Wickepin BoG: 264 39,983 1,515 1909 


The comparisons afforded in the two preceding tables are subject fo certain limitations | 
inasmuch as the figures in each case represent the total cost to date, and the costis naturally 
greater in the case of the older lines. Further, the figures given represent the cost of con- 
struction only (i.e., are exclusive of cost of equipment), and cannot therefore be directly 
compared with the average cost per mile open given in the preceding table. 
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(ii.) Adoption of Special Means of Locomotion. The Railway Commissioners of 
Victoria have obtained from America two ‘‘M‘Keen” motor cars, with the view of 
testing their suitability for light passenger traffic on country lines, and they are to be 
put into operation very shortly. The Railway Commissioner of South Australia has 
given orders for the construction of a truck to be run on one rail. The experiment is 
to be made with a view to the solution of the problem of how to get produce to stations 
in the Pinnaroo district. The propelling force of the engine to be used will be petrol. 
If the test prove a success, the Government intends to Construct small lines as feeders 
to the Pinnaroo railway and thus convey produce over the sand hills cheaply. y 

(iii.) Capital Cost of Construction and Equipment, Total and per Mile Open, 1902 to 
1911. The increase in the total capital cost of construction and equipment of Govern- 
ment railways in each State and in the Commonwealth on the 30th June in each year 
from 1902 to 1911 inclusive is shewn in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 
1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. Sth. Aust. | N. Ter. |West. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
TOTAL Cost (,000 OMITTED). 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1902... 40,565 40,614 20,119 12,826 1,155 7,410 3,8411 126,530 
1903...) 41,655 40,974 20,302 12,952 1,169 8,142 3,8841 | 129,078 
1904 ...) 42,289 41,217 20,888 13,068 1,175 8,956 3,901 131,494 
1905... 43,063 41,279 21,611 13,138 1,173 9,808 3,921 133,993 
1906 ...| 43,626 41,398 21,741 13,141 1,173 9,966 3,927 134,972 
1907 ...! 44,700 41,533 21,839 13,254 1,173 10,301 3,944 136,744 
1908 ...| 45,683 41,929 22,576 13,43 1,173 10,733 3,978 139,511 
1909...) 47,613 42,486 23,395 13,687 1,173 11,017 4,004 143,375 
1910 ...| 48,925 43,142 24,336 13,880 1,173 11,377 4,049 146,882 
1911_...!_ 50.972 44,122 25,899 14,589 | 1,173 12,020 4,080 152,855 
COST PER MILE OPEN. 
£ z £ { £ £ & £ £ 
1902 ...| 13,405 12,300 7,183 7,388 7,940 5,449 8,313! 9,860. 
1903 ...| 13,270 12,112 7,489 7,460 8,038 5,371 8,406" 9,859 
1904 ...) 12,889 12,191 7,134 7,528 8,076 5,812 8,445 9,758 
1905 ...} 13,125 12,162 6,989 7,526 8,066 6,111 8,468 9,762 
1906 ...| 12,869 12,197 6,931 7,528 8,066 6,182 8,48L 9,719 
1907 ...} 12,945 12,230 6,962 7,235 8,065 5,840 8,517 9,637 
\ 1908 ...|° 13,158 12,346 6,721 7,151 8,063 5,524 8,591 9,518 
1909 ...| 13,142 12,459 6,688 7,248 8,063 5,387 8,648 9,512 
1910 ...) 13,430 12,358 6,647 7,258 8,063 5,304 8,632 9,497 
19l1_...|_ 13,555 12,522 6,696 7,539 8,064 5,060 8,676 9,507 


1. To the 31st December, 1902 and 1903 respectively. 


(iv.) Loan Expenditure on Railways and Tramways, 1902 to 1911. The subjoined 
table shews the total loan expenditure on Government railways and tramways (including 
lines both open and unopen) in each State during each financial year from 1902 to 1908, 
and on railways only for the years 1908-9 to 1910-11. Figures shewing loan expenditures 
on railways only are not available for years prior to 1909. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS.—LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1902 to 1911, | 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C* ealth. 

£,000 £,000. $1000; °° £,000. £,000. £,000. £,000. 
1902-3 1,684 371 696 144 1,059 me 4,011 
1903-4 806 258 388 120 443 *38 2,053 
1904-5 502 172 120 101 348 +19 1,262 
1905-6 529 78 158 70 220 6 1,061 
1906-7 422 74 555 47 330 15 1,443 
1907-8 1,363 250 885 55 306 ‘ 39 2,898 
1908-9$| 1,710 544 1,053 241 538 69 4,155 
1909710) 2,064 657 1,263 383 529 100 4,996 
1910-11}, 2,127 1,230 1,686 591 748 82 6,464. 


* For the calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. + For the eighteen months ended 30th 
June, 1905. +t Railways only. 
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EXPLANATION oF MAap.—The continuous lines denote the existing railway lines of Australia, 
the heavier lines being the main routes. 


Of he two transcontinental lines, viz., one joining the railways of South and Western 
Austrai:sa—and thus connecting continuously by railway Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, and one connecting Oodnadatta in South Australia with 
Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, the former has been commenced, and is shewn — — —} 
while the latter, the construction of which is to be deferred for the present, is shewn — - - — -- —. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL SECTIONS OF RAILWAYS. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Townsville to Winton ... 368 | Sydney to Bourke .. 508 | Adelaide to Broken Hill 334 
Townsville to Selwyn... 552 | Sydney to Hay ... . 460 5 Oodnadatta 688 
Rockhampton to Longreach 428 7 Cooma ... 266 | Perth to Laverton .. 586 
Brisbane to Cunnamulla... 604 i Melb’rne (17 hrs.) 5824 if Meekatharra ... 640 
Toowoomba to Newcastle 520 | Melb'rneto Adelaide (172 ,, ) 482% i Albany war BAO 
Brisbane to Sydney (274 brs.) 725 a Merbein ... 358 | Hobart to Launceston... 133 


Newcastle to Inverell  ... 405 ay Swan Hill on 245 


veut 


+ ; SHEWING THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF 
sags Bes ae THE ‘COMMONWEALTH, 1855 To 1911. 
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(See pages—total capital cost, 708; mileage open, 693; gross revenue, 713; working expenses 
717; net reyenue, 720; average cost per mile, 708; percentage of working expenses to gross re- 
venue, 710; percentage of net revenue to capital cost, 720.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The significance of the vertical height of each square varies, however, 
according to the nature of the several curves, 

In the heavy curve denoting the total capital cost of the railways of the Commonwealth, the 
vertical side of each square denotes £2,000,000, 

In the three lighter curves, representing (i.) gross revenue, (ii.) working expenses, and (iii.) net 
revenue, the vertical height of each single square denotes £400,000. For the curve of average cost 
per mile open, the vertical side of the small square denotes £2000. The mileage open is shewn by 
a dotted curve the vertical side of each square representing 200 miles. 

For the percentages a new zero is taken at “20” on the scale for the general diagram. The 
vertical height of each square represents 2 per cent. in the curve shewing the percentage of working 
expenses to gross revenue. For the curve of percentage of net revenue to capital cost, the vertical 
height of each square represents only 0.2, that is to say, the vertical scale is ten times that of the 
preceding curve. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES TO GROSS REVENUE FOR 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS FOR STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 To 1911. 
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(See page 717.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the 
heavy zero lines being different for each State and the Commonwealth, with, however, one excep- 
tion, viz., that the zero line for South and Western Australia is identical. 


The curve for Victoria commences in 1859; that for Queensland in 1865; that for Tasmania 
in 1872; and that for Western Australia in 1879, these being the years in which the Government 
Railway systems of the several States were inaugurated. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL COST TO GOVERN- 
MENT RAILWAYS FOR STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 To 1911. 


Western Anstralia 


(See page 720.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, / 
however, for each State and for the Commonwealth being different. This was necessary to avoid 
confusion of the curves. 


Where the curve for any State falls below that State’s zero line, loss is indicated, the working 
expenses having exceeded the gross revenue. 


The curve for Victoria commences in 1859; that for Queensland in 1865; that for Tasmania 
in 1872; and that for Western Australia in 1879, these being the years in which the Government 
railway systems of the several States were inaugurated. 
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The following statement shews the total loan expenditure to the 30th June, 1911 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE IN EACH STATE AND IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH TO 30th JUNE, 1911. 


State, etc. «| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
* 


eet: £ & £ £ £ £ 
\. Expenditure ...| 52,920,833 | 41,549,490 | 27,382,012 | 15,225,482 | 12,046,801 4,433,470 | 153,558,088 


* Including Northern Territory. 


10. Gross Revenue, Total, per Average Mile Worked, and per Train-mile Run, 1902 
bm to 1911.—The following table shews the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per 
i average mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run in each State during each 
financial year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, PER AVERAGE MILE 
WORKED, AND PER TRAIN MILE, 1902 to 1911, 


\ 
H Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | N.Ter. | W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
TOTAL GROSS REVENUE (g ,000 OMITTED). 
£ £ £ £ £ & £ £ 
1901-2 ... ...| 3,669 3,368 1,382 1,085 13 1,521 *933 11,274 
1902-3 ... ar SjOLD 3,047 1,234 1,077 ang 1,553 *248 10,485 
1903-4 ... sek) 3,436 3,438 1,306 1,161 17 1,588 1248 11,194 
: 1904-5 ... see] 8,684 3,582 1,413 1,273 16 1,610 244 11,822 
f 1905-6 ... ker 4,235, 3,788 1,546 1,350 45 1,634 241 12,809 
1906-7 ... a 4,710 4,013 1,830 1,575 14 1,537 258 13,937 
1907-8 ... tg 4,944 3,873 1,951 1,741 15 1,502 278 14,304 
1908-9 ... pach we f0;028: 4,178 2,103 1,639 13 1,509 280 14,750 
1909-10... ies 5,486 4,444 2,338 1,841 12 1,637 984 16,042 
1910-11... asd 6,042 4,896 2,731 9,045 12 1,844 278 17,848 _ 
GROSS REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 7 £ 
TOOL Fees)” 1,242 1,031 493 625 86 1,122 *498 886 
1902-3 ... Pay 078 914 444 620 78 1,083 #598 808 
le crt rae 1,066 1,020 462 668 abi bys 1,035 #529 841 
1,123 1,059 461 730 106 1,027 518 866 
1,258 1,116 497 773 102 : 1,017 513 926, 
1,374 1,182 583 868 96 917 549 991 
7 1,425 1,141 602 936, 99 821 591 993 
5 es ae 1,412 1,230 611 868 90 765 596 992 
is 1909-10... tell ral bLS, 1,291 662 972 84 779 600 1,054 
: 1910-11 ,,. Aaa 1,627 1,397 719 1,068 79 807 | 582 1,127 
: GROSS REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN. 
 : -d. aU a. a. d. d. da. a. 
: 1901-2 ... Nae 75.58 71.62 58.55 62.07 99.27 81.00 *61.99 70.74 
1902-3 ... 2..| | 68.89 71.09 59.87 68.53 89.13 80.85 *63.80 69.66 
1903-4 ... a 79,30 89.96 67.43 74.50 129.38 82.96 162.79 80.12 
1904-5 ... «| 84.46 95.28 68.98 80.99 120.61 90.18 61.80 84.84 
1905-6 ... Bi 85.6% 96.79 70.26 83.59 117.37 89.98 61.19 85.99 
1906-7 ... |, 87.28 95.96 7L.68 87.23 108.87 88.25 63.15 86.57 
1907-8 ... oe 83.26 89.53 71.40 83.41 111.94 90.93 64.81 83.27 
1908-9 ... te 80.06 88.81 68.29 79.87 100.85 88.25 65.31 80.74 
1909-10... ish 85.12 91.11 68.80 81.49 97.05 89.35 64.33 83.26 
1910-11... coal 2 BD.27. 90.58 69.96 82.55 90.59 89.19 | 64.06 83.45, 
* For the calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. + Estimated for a period of twelve 


* months ended the 30th June, 1904. 


11. Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous Receipts, 1902 to 1911.—The gross revenue 

is composed of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, 

. parcels, etc., by passenger trains; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock, 

and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shews the gross revenue, 

during the years 1902 to 1911 inclusive, classified according to the three chief sources 

of receipts. The total of the three items specified has already been given in the preced- 
ing paragraph hereof. 


714 RAILWAYS. 
COACHING, GOODS, AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 1902 to 1911. 
| 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 8. Aust. poediata w. Aust. | Tas.* | C’wealth. 
COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (£ ,000 OMITTED). 
£ £ & £ £ | £ & £ 
1901-2 1,368 1,580 435 378 adie 443 110 4,309 
1902-3 1,371 1,525 430 345 | 450 116 4,237 
1903-4 1,405 1,562 456 370 | 485 | +119 4,397 
1904-5 1,428 1,598 478 383 . 503 118 4,508 
1905-6 1,563 1720-41 529 405 bs. BON 121 4,845 
1906-7 1,736 1,863 | 614 455 | 497 129 5,294 
1907-8 1,850 1,936 | 672 515 | | 483 137 5,593 
1908-9 2,008 2,041 730 533 489 138 5,939 
1909-10 2,124 2,143 816 aoown ee. | 507 139 6,315 
1910-11 | 2,386 2,355 935 650 4 596 144 7,070 
GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (£ ,000 OMITTED). 
} ! 
1901-2 2,264 1,720 862 689 1,037 116 6,688 
1902-3 1,908 | 1,455 767 710 1,047 121 6,008 
1903-4 1,990 | 1,793 810 | 773 1,067 | +120 6,553 
1904-5 2,213 1,919 900 | 870 1061 Maly 7,080 
1905-6 2,628 | 2,001 983 | 920 1081S a) tee: 7,724 
1906-7 2,923 | 2,081 1,181 | 1,092 992 120 8,389 
1907-8 3,043 | 1,868 1,251 |) 1,193 | 974 | 132 8,461 . 
1908-9 2,965 |, 2,067 1,347 | 1,067 | 974 134 8,554 
1909-10 | 3,291 | 2,229 1,500 | 1,215 a 1,066 134 9,428 
AOVOAD |) Sk585 | 8458 | A772. Vol Ba 5 1,174 | 124 | 10;459 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS (£ ,000 OMITTED). 

1901-2 37 68 84 | 36 42 Tia 274 
1902-3 36 67 37 | 33.4) 57 10. | 240 
1903-4 41 83 39 | 34 | 37 +9 243 
1904-5 43 65 35 | 37 | 46 Baa 234 
1905-6 43 67 Bde e 40 46 9 |- 239 
1906-7 50 69 By) 42 48 9 253 
1907-8 51 70 98 | 47 | 45 9 250 
1908-9 | 56 70 26 | 52 | 45 | . 8 257 
1909-10 (pee 79 22 | 52 ed 64 11 299 
1910-11 | val 83 Q4 | 54 3 74 10 319 


* Tasmanian figures for 1902 and 1903 are for years ended the 31st December. 


months ended 30th June,1904. 
in South Australia up to year 1909-10. 


(i.) New South Wales. 


+ Including Northern Territory up to year 1909-10. 


+ For twelve 
|| Included 


In New South Wales, owing, no doubt, to the reductions 


made in rates and fares in recent years, and to the general prosperity of the State, the 
traffic receipts continue to shew substantial development, the total earnings for the past 
year having amounted to £6,042,205, an increase over the previous year of £556,490. 
The increases occurred in all branches of passenger and goods traffic, except in live stock, 
hay, Straw, and chaff, which shewed a decrease of £14,228. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria each sub-division of traffic shewed an increase over the 
figures for the previous year and was also higher than in any previous year. The most 
notable increases were in goods and minerals (£235,297, or 10.59 per cent.), and passengers 
(£190,935, or 10.20 per cent.). 


(iii.) Queensland. In Queensland the increase in 1910-11 in gross earnings, 
£391,962 above 1909-10, is to some extent accounted for by the opening of new lines, 
but it is stated that the expansion of traffic upon the older established lines has been 
enormous. The chief increases in earnings were in respect of passengers (£95,554, or 
14.85 per cent.), general merchandise (£126,735, or 16.82 per cent.), live stock (£34,491, 
or 17.16 per cent.), and wool (£17,116, or 7.98 per cent.). 
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(iv.) South Australia, In this State the increase for the year 1910-11 in coaching 
traffic receipts amounted to £59,497; there were also considerable increases in 
respect of minerals (£50,510); wheat (£10,451); and live stock (£10,736). 


(v.) Western Australia. In this State the earnings in 1910-11 shewed an increase, 
as compared with 1909-10. What may be regarded as personal traffic rendered an 
additional amount of £87,688, giving evidence of increased activity in business and 
pleasure, while goods and live stock returned £111,874 more than the previous year. 
Miscellaneous receipts were £8,684 higher than in the previous year. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The gross revenue in 1910-11 shews a decrease of £6148 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Passenger traffic receipts afford an increase of £4798. The 
decrease in goods traffic receipts, £9941, is due to the abnormal quantity of coal carried in 
1909-10 owing to the coal strike in New South Wales, the shortage in crops, and the 
closing down of the smelters at Zeehan. 

The following table shews for the year Pa? 11 the percentage which each class of 
receipts bears to the total gross revenue :— 


PERCENTAGE OF REVENUES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES ON TOTAL REVENUE, 
1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. bis Ter.| W.A. Tas. |C’wlth. 
2 el epee ha a 

Fei ila 16 % %% % % % % 
Coaching traffic receipts ...| 39.48 | 48.09 | 34.23 | 31.79 | 30.46 | 32.34 | 51.86 | 39.61 
Goods and live stock traffic 
receipts as 3 ss <i 34 | 50.20 | 64.89 | 65.56 | 46.40 | 63.66 | 44.75 | 58.60 
Biiseotae ots receipts = 18 | Le 0.88 2.65 | 23.14} 4.00] 3.39 eee 


12. Coaching Traffic Receipts per Average Mile Worked, per Passenger-train Mile, 
and per Passenger Journey.—The subjoined table shews the receipts from coaching 
traffic per average mile of line worked, per. passenger-train mile, and per passenger 
journey in each State and in the Commonwealth for the year ended the 30th June, 
LOT 

° 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER MILE WORKED, 
PER PASSENGER-TRAIN MILE, AND PER PASSENGER JOURNEY, 1910-11. 


Coaching Traffic Receipts. 
Number of Number of : , 
State. Passenger- _Passen'ger Fee A pe ids Per Pas- 
Train Miles.* Journeys. Gross. = oreo Tae senger 
Worked. | Mile. |J0UTmey. 
No. ,000. No. ,000 £ ,000. £ a. d. 
New South Wales... 8,093 60,920 2,386 643 70.74 9.40 
Victoria ... Tele 6,781 93,796 2,355 672 83.35 6.03 
Queensland é 2,659 14,791. 935 246 84.36 15.16 
South Australia} - 2,405 16,620 641 335 64.04 9.27 
Northern Territory 10 Dae eae 4 24 82.43 | 380.94 
Western Australia... 2,415 14,828 090) e261 59.30 9.66 
Tasmania Mi 381 1,682 144 | 302 90.72 20.56 
Commonwealth 99,744 202,639 OOw 446 74.54 8.36 


* The returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided 
between passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in the proportion of one-third and two-thirds 
respectively in the case of the following States :— 


New South Wales a 1,582,982 Western Australia... 951,315 
Victoria 5 2,642,628 Tasmania a Ls 696,653 
South Australia «- _# 740,533 


+ Excluding the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th 
June, 1911. 
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The above table shews that, in the several States, there is a considerable difference in 
the amount of the average receipts per passengerjourney. Disregarding the Northern Terri- 
tory, this amount ranges from 6.03 pence in Victoria, where there is a large metropolitan 
suburban traffic, to 20.56 pence in Tasmania. The difference in these amounts cannot 
be accounted for by the amounts of rates charged, which are fairly uniform in the several 
States (see paragraph 20 hereof), but is largely due to the different traffic conditions which 
prevail on various lines in the Commonwealth (see paragraph 17 hereof). In order to 
adequately analyse these figures it would be necessary to haye particulars regarding the 
number of passenger-miles, i.¢., the total distance travelled by: passengers, in each State, 
which particulars are not generally available (see paragraph 18 hereof). 

The preponderance in the number of passenger journeys in Victoria is accounted 
for, to a great extent, by the large number of metropolitan suburban passengers in that 
State. Of the total number of passengers carried in Victoria, 86,476,657 were metro- 
politan suburban passengers, i.e., were carried between stations within twenty miles of 
Melbourne, while in New South Wales the number of suburban passengers (between 
stations within thirty-four miles of Sydney and Newcastle, and including Richmond and 
Branxton lines) was 54,103,048. In Sydney a large proportion of the metropolitan 
suburban traffic is carried on the electric and steam tramways, the number of passenger 
journeys during the year 1910-11 being 217,523,548. In Melbourne, on the other hand, 
the number of passengers carried on the cable tramways systems during the same period 
was 76,295,825; and on the St. Kilda-Brighton, Prahran-Malvern and the North 
Melbourne tramways was 7,344,817, making a total of 83,640,642, which is not as great 
as the number carried on the metropolitan suburban railways in Melbourne. This 
matter is referred to hereinafter. (See paragraph 17.) 


13. Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Receipts per Mile Worked, per Goods-train Mile, 
and per Ton Carried.—The following table shews the gross receipts from goods and live- 
stock traffic per mile worked, per goods-train mile, and per ton carried for the year ended 
the 30th June, 1911 :— 


GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS.—GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER 
MILE WORKED, PER GOODS-TRAIN MILE, AND PER TON CARRIED, 1911. 


Goods and Live-Stock Trafite 
Number Goods Receipts. 
x of and 
State. Goods-Train | Live-Stock Per Per 
Miles. Tonnage. Grogs, Average | Goods- | Per Ton 
* : ile Train | Carried. 
Pa ett Sy Worked.| Mile 
No. ,000. Tons ,000. £ ,000. £ d. , d. 
New South Wales ... 8,913 10,355 3,586 966 96.54 83.10 
Victoria dae 6,192 4,968 2,458 701 95.26 118.74 
Queensland ; 50) 6,709 3,295 1,772 467 63.39 129.05 
South Australiat | 3,451 2,731 1,322 G91 91.96 116.19 
Northern Territory... 20 2 5 37 63.19, | 632.77 
Western Australia ... 2,549 2,489 1,174 514 | 110.57 | 113.22 
Tasmania... oe 660 364 124 260 45.24 82.06 
Commonwealth ...; 28,494 24,204 10,441 659. “| 87.95 | 103,53 
| : p 


* The returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided 
between passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in the proportion of one-third and two- 
thirds respectively in the case of the following States :— 


New South Wales 1,582,982 Western Australia 951,315 j 
Victoria... Ae 2,642,628 Tasmania 696,653 
South Australia ... 740,533 


t Excluding the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 
30th June, 1911. ‘ 


From the above table it may be seen that, disregarding the Northern Territory, the 
average amount of freight paid per ton ranges from 82.06 pence in Tasmania to 129.05 


| 
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pence in Queensland. The remarks made in the preceding paragraph (12) hereof with 
vegard to the average fare paid per passenger and to passenger-miles, apply equally to the 
average amount of freight paid per ton and to ton-miles. 


14, Working Expenses.—In order to make an adequate comparison of the working 
expenses of the Government railways in the several States, allowance should be made for 
the variation of gauges and of physical and traffic conditions, not only on the railways 
of the different States, but also on different portions of the same system. Where traffic 
is light, the percentage of working expenses is naturally greater than where traffic is 
heavy; and this is especially true in Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases 
based on a tapering principle—.e., a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise 
from remote interior districts—and where on many of the lines there is but little back- 
loading. Further, though efforts have been made from time to time to obtain a uniform 
system of accounts in the several States, the annual reports of the Commissioners do not 
yet comprise fully comparable data of railway expenditure. 

The following table shews the total annual expenditure, comprising expenses on 
(a) maintenance of way, works, and buildings; (b) locomotive power—repairs and re- 
newals; (c) carriages and wagons—repairs and renewals; (d) traffic expenses; (¢) com- 
pensation; and (f) general and miscellaneous charges; and also the percentage of these 
expenditures upon the corresponding gross revenues in each State from 1902 to 
TOU 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES AND PERCENTAGES OF 
WORKING EXPENSES UPON GROSS REVENUES, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.*; Q’land. | S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust.| Tas. C' wealth. 


TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES (£,000 OMITTED). 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901-2 aeah | Bs20T 2,166 993 690 35 1,256 4173 7,580 
1902-3 hex 2,266 2,032 863 625 13 1,248 +166 7,213 
1903-4 sist 2,259 2,022 812 675 13 1,180 1166 7,127 
1904-5 mea yl 2,222 815 737 13 1,256 172 7,407 
1905-ti Br ee 0,5) 2,216 863 764 14 1,202 173 7,541 
1906-7 me 2,500 2,353 913 868 13 1,136 185 7,968 
1907-8 sel ba Ara be) 2,436 1,054 969 14 1,008 202 8,398 
1908-9) ana 2,953 2,515 1,227 940 13 974 204 8,826 
1909-10 | 3,276 2,818 1,414 1,069 13 1,097/| 212 9,899 
1910-11 ae 3,691 3,099 1,563 1,256§ 13 1,216]| 216 11,054 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKING EXPENSES TO GROSS HARNINGS. 


% % % % % % % % 
1901-4 oe 61.80 64.32 71.83 63.54 276.70 82.58 +74.31 67.25 
1902-3 oo 6837 |. 66.69 69.95 58.01 113.40 80.33 167.16 68.80 
1003-4 | 65.74 58.82 62.19 58.19 17.73 74,28 164.68 63.62 
1904-5 --| 59.50 62.04 57.64 57.86 84.70 78.01 70.47 62.65 
1905-6 oe 54.51 58.51 55.84 56.63 93.00 3.53 71.56 58.87 
1996-7 oe 53.08 58.65 49.88 55.10 94.74 73.89 71.94 57.18 
1907-8 An, 54.91 62.89 54.01 55.68 97.22 67.10 72.70 58.71 
1908-9 a 58.72 60.19 58.35 57.39 99.52 64.56 72.89 59.84 
1909-10 ate 59.73 63.41 60.48 58.09 101.53 66.99 74.52 61.70 
1910-11 is 61.09 63.30 57.25 61.398 113.67 65,95 TT.55 61.94 


*Including amounts paid for pensions and gratuities, and also special expenditures and 
charges for belated repairs and in reduction of deficiencies as follows:—For the year 1901-2, 
£115,244; for 1902-3, £196,137 ; for 1903-4, £220,092; for 1904-5, £351,141; for 1905-6, £217,179; for 1906-7, 
£276,630; and for 1907-8, £150, 199, + For the calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. i Estimated 
for a period of twelve months ended the 30th June, 1904. § Excluding the returns of the Port 
Angusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th June, 1911. || Including the cost of the 
replacement of rolling stock destroyed by fire (£22,649 in 1909-10 and £12,657 in 1910-11). 

(i.) New South Wales. In this State the total working expenses in 1910-11 amounted 
to £3,691,061, an increase of £414,652 over the previous year. This increase was mainly 


owing to the large additional traffic, heavy repairs, and increased rates of pay to the staff. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria the increase in working expenses, £281,629, was mainly 
due to the greater traffic, to reductions in working hours and advances in salaries and 
wages of the staff, to a large contribution to the accident and fire insurance fund, to the 
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payment of £50,000 on renewals of rails, sleepers, and ballast, and extra expenditure in 


connection with additions and improvements. 


(iii.) Queensland. In this State the working expenses increased from £1,414,271 
(60.48 per cent.) in 1909-10 to £1,563,119 (57. 25 per cent.) in 1910-11, The reduction 
in the percentage of working expenses is one not expected to continue on account of the 
increase of salaries and wages, and of the expenditure which is being incurred by the 
additional mileage in course of construction. 

(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia hues ibs working expenses in 1910-11 
shewed an increase of £186,449, viz., from £1,069,140 to £1,255,589. This was to a 
large extent due to augmented wages and extraordinary expenditure. 


(v.) Western Australia. The cause of the increased expenditure (£119,569) in 
1910-11 as compared with 1909-10, is mainly due to increased train mileage. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The working expenses in 1910-11 were £215,530 as compared with 
£211,677 in the previous year, being an increase of £3853. 

From the preceding table it may also be seen that during the last four financial year 
there haye been for the whole Commonwealth increases in the percentages of working 
expenses to gross earnings. This increase is partly due to the fact that in four of the 
States, consequent on the favourable results of previous years, reductions were made in 
passenger fares and freight rates, 


(vii.) Working Expenses per Average Mile Worked and per Train Mile Run, 1902 to 


1911. The following table shews the working expenses per average mile worked and per 
train mile run in each State for the years 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED, 
AND PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 1902 to 1911. 


| | i | | | | 
Year. | N.S.W. Victoria.*| Q’land. | §. Aust. | N. Ter, |W. Aust.| Tas. | Cwlth. 

WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 

ee £ £ £ £ £ £ on 
1901-2 sar 768 | 663 354 | 397 238 927 +370 596. 
1902-3 pee Raia 609 | 311 | 360 | 88 870 7855 556 
1903-4 Al TOL 560 | 287 389 | 91 768 1354 536 
1904-5 rant 668 | 657 266 422 | 90 801 365 542 
1905-6 a5 686 | 653 278 438 9571 748 367 545 
1906-7 ++ 729 | 693 291 478 | 91 678 395 566 
1907-8 atel 783 | Ta 325 521 | 97 551 429 | 5838 
1908-9 ae | 829 | 740 356 500 Bi ay 494 434 594 
1909-10 :| 904 819 400 565 86 522 447 651 
1910-11 see) 994 884 412 656 90 Daz 451 698 
a7 \ | 

WORKING EXPENSES PER TRAIN MILE RUN. 

: | d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1901-2 weal, 40,0 46.07 42.05 39.44 | 274.67 66.89 746.06 47.58 
1902-3 «| 47.10 47.41 41.88 39.75 | 101.07 64.95 | +42.85 47.92 
1903-4 jee] 0213)" 52:92 41.93 43.35 | 100.57 61.62 | 142.05 51.01 
1904-5 «..| 50.26 59.11 39.76 |-46.87 | 102.16 70.34 43.55 53.15 
1905-6 ..-.| 46.70 56.63 39.23 47.34 | 109.15 66.16 43.79 50.62 
1906-7 422146133; 56.28 35.75 48.06 | 103.14 65.21 45.36 49.50 
1907-8 ...| 45.72 56.381 38.56 46.44 | 108.83 61.01 47,12 48.89 
1908-9 eee eT eo 53.46 39.84 45.84 | 100.37 56.98 47.60 48.32 
1909-10 ...| 50.84 57.77 41.61 47.34 98.54 59.86 47.94 51.38 
1910-11 w-| 52.09 57.34 40.05 50.68 102.98 58.82 49.68 51.69 

* Including special expenditure and charges referred to in paragraph 14 hereof. + For the 


calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. t Estimated for a period of twelve months ended the 
30th June, 1904. 
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15. Distribution of Working Expenses, 1902 to 1911.—The subjoined table shews 
the distribution of working expenses, among four chief heads of expenditure, for each 
year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1902 to 1911. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.*} Q’land. S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust.) Tas. C’ wealth. 
MAINTENANCE (£,000 OMITTED). 
£ x £ E £ £ & | £ 
1901-2 522 490 356 167 | 29 | 247 158 | 1,869 
1902-3 487 438 293 139 | 7 | 265 152 | 1,681 
1903-4 519 449 278 164 | 7 | 265 $49 | 1,731 
1994-5 491 502 278 207 7 | 344 55 1,884 
1905-6 540 572 | 288 203 8 | 293 54 1,958 
1906-7 593 589 295 274 7 | 266 58 2,082 
1907-8 622 649 323 313 8 226 62 2,203 
1908-9 628 626 395 270 7 210 62 2,198 
1909-10 699 644 441 289 7 243 64 | 2,387 
1910-11 810 803 500. 343 8 272, 66 | _ 2,802 


LOCOMOTIVE, CARRI 


AGE, AND WAGON 


CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED). 


1901-2 1,060 845 390 344 3 670 +64 3,376 
1902-3 1,090 763 344 317 3 643 +62 3,222 
1903-4 1,054 720 318 343 4 582 164 3,085 
1904-5 1,024 763 314 360 3 | 577 63 3,104 
1905-6 1,057 788 337 386 3 | 567 66 3,204 
1906-7 1,132 845 358 405 3 | 535 73 3,351 
1907-8 1,250 956 417 442 4 484 81 3,634 
1908-9 1,409 993 417 441 4 472, 81 3,877 
1909-10 1,616 1,226 562 512 3 545 85 4,549 
1910-11 1,771 1,264 604 585 3 593 85 4,905 
TRAFFIC EXPENSES (£,000 OMITTED) 
1901-2 589 672 226 163 2 305 +42 2,000 
1902-3 605 593 207 152 2 312 +43 1,914 
1903-4 602 586 197 152 2 307 143 1,889 
1904-5 596 563 205 | 153 2 302 44 1,865 
1905-6 631 588 218 | 158 | 2 305 45 1,947 
1906-7 683 593 238 172 | 2 301 46 2,035 
1907-8 742 613 290 196 2 270 50 2,163 
1908-9 805 641 330 210 2 264 51 2,303 
1909-10 852 684 385 242 2 282 52 2,499 
1910-11 968 767 429 302 1 B17 54 2.838 
OTHER CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED). 
1901-2 97 158 21 17 33 | +8 334 
1902-3 85 239 20 16 27 | i) 396 
1903-4 84 268 19 16 27 | ee 423 
1904-5 81 395 18 a Vis 33 10 554 
1905-6 80 268 20 17 Siar | 9 431 
1906-7 91 326 Q1 18 30 9 500 
1907-8 102 218 23 19 Q7 9 398 
1908-9 110 254 25 21 28 10 448, 
1909-10 109 264 26 26 1 27 | 11 464 
1910-11 142 265 30 26 1 34 ll 509 
* Including special expenditure and charges referred to in paragraph 14 hereof. + For the 


calendar years 1902 and 1903 respectively. 
30th June, 1904. 


{ Estimated for a period of twelve months ended the 


16. Net Revenue, Total and per Cent. of Capital Cost, 1902 to 1911.—The table 
given hereunder shews the net sums available to meet interest charges, and also the 
percentage of such sums upon the capital cost of construction and equipment, in each 
State for the years 1902 to 1911 inclusive :-— 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS,—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE | 
UPON CAPITAL COST, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.*} Q’land, | S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust. Tas. | C’ with 
NET REVENUE (£ ,000 OMITTED). 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ Fo 
1901-2... 1,401 1,202 389 396 —22 265 +60 3,691 
1902-3... 1,049 1,015 371 452 —— 2 306 +81 3,272 
1903-4... 1,177 1,416 494 485 4 408 382 4,066 
1904-5... 1,492 1,360 599 536 2 354 72 4,415 
1905-6 ... 1,926 1,571 683 585 1 433 69 5.268 
1906-7... 2,210 1,659 917 707 1 401 73 5,968 
1907-8 2,229 1,438 897 772 494 76 5,906 
1908-9 .. 2,076 1,663 876 698 535 76 5,924 
1909-10 2,209 1,626 924 771 541 72 6,143 
1910-11 2,351 1,797 1,167 789 —1 628 OT 62 6,793. 
PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 
% % % % % % % %. 

1901-2... 3.45 2.96 1.94 2.98 —1.91 3.58 11.56 2.92 
1902-3... 2.52 2.48 1,83 3.37 —0,13 3.75 +2.09 2.53 
1903-4... 2.78 3.43 2.36 3.59 0.32 4.56 $2.10 3.09 
1904-5... 3.46 8.29 2.77 3.95 0.20 3.61 1.83 3.30 
1905-6 ... 4,42 3.80 3.14 4.30 0.09 4.34 1.75 3.90 
1906-7 ... 4.94 4.00 4.20 5.16 0.06 3.90 1.84 4.36 
1907-8... 4.88 3.43 3.97 5.57 0.03 4.60 1.91 4.23 
1908-9... 4.36 3.91 3.74 5.10 bie 4.85 1.90 4.13 
1909-10 4.52 3.77 3.80 5.56 x 4.75 1.79 4.18 
1910-11 4.61 4.07 4.51 5.41 —0.13 5.22 1.53 4 44 


* In addition to ordinary working expenses, special expenditures and charges paid out of each 
year’s gross revenue have been deducted; see paragraph 14 above. + For the calendar years 
1902 and 1993 respectively. t Partly estimated. 


(i.) Net Revenwe per Average Mile Worked and per Train Mile Run, 1902 to 1911. 
Tables shewing the gross earnings and the working expenses per average mile worked and 
per train mile run have been given above. The net earnings, 7.e., the excess of gross 
earnings over working expenses, per average mile worked and per train mile run are 
shewn in the following tables :— 


GOVERNMENT RALLWAYS.—NET REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED AND 
‘PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. |Victoria.*| Q'land. | S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
NET REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 

P £ £& £ £& 73 £ £ £ 
1901-2 «| 475 368 139 228 —152 195 7128 290 
1902-3 Sela 304 134 260 — 10 213 178 252 
1903-4 ss.| 300 420 175 279 26 266 $174 306 
1904-5 + ..n|: 455 402 195 308 16 226 1538 323 
1905-6 esata 4638 220 335 © if 269 146 381 
1906-7 «| 645 489 292, 390 5 239 155 424 
1907-8 sel 648 423 Q77 415 2 270 161 410 
1908-9 «s.| 583 490 254 371 are 271 162 398 
1909-10 «2x! 609 473 262 407 Br 257 153 404. 
1910-11 Sale 683 513 308 412 arid. 275 131 429 


* e footnote * to preceding table. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—NET REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED AND 
PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 1902 to 1911.—Continued. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | N. Ter. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
NET REVENUE PER TRAIN MILE RUN. 
ay d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1901-2 28.87 25.56 16.50 22.53 |—175.40) 14.11 | 715.93 23.16 
1902-3 21.79 23.68 17.99 28.78 |— 11.94} 15.91 | 720.95 21.74 
1903-4 OT LT 37.04 25.49 31.15 98.81} 21.34 {20.74 29.10 
1904-5 34.20 36.17 29.22 34.11 18.45), 19.83 18.25 31.69 
1905-6 88.97 | 40.16 31.02 36.25 8.22] 23.82 17.40 35.37 
1906-7 40.95 |- 39.68 35.938 39.17 5.73| 23.04 | -17.78 37.07 
1907-8 37.54 33.22 32.83 36.97 S11) 29292) 17.69 34.38 
1908-9 33.05 35.36 28.44 34.038 0.48} 31.28 17.70 382.43 
1909-10 34.28 33.34 27.19 34.15 heel 29.49 16.39 31.89 
1910-11 33.18 33.24 29.91 31.87 |— 12.39) 30.37 14.38 SL.77 


+ See footnote t to preceding table. 


t Partly estimated. 


17. Traific Conditions.—Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines of the Commonwealth (see paragraphs 12, 13, and 14 
hereof). These conditions differ not only in the several States, but also on different lines 
in the same State, and this is true with regard to both passenger and goods traffic. By 
far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of country near 
the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large proportion of the 
railway traffic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried over lines in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, In some cases, open to sea-borne competition. 
On most of the lines extending into the more remote interior districts traffic is ight; the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind ; there is a 
corresponding diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other more 
settled countries, there is but little back-loading. 

As an indication of the different traffic conditions prevailing in the several States, ° 
the following table is given shewing the numbers of passenger journeys and the tons of 
goods carried (a) per 100 of the mean population; and (b) per average mile worked of 
each State during the financial year 1910-11 :— 


PASSENGER JOURNEYS AND TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE STOCK, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. |Q’land.| §.A.*¥| N.T. | W.A Tas. |.C’ wlth 
(a) PER 100 OF MEAN POPULATION. 
Passenger journeys No. | 3,706 | 7,207 2,469 4,050 67 5,357 868 4,515 
Goods and live stock Tons 630 382 550 666 | 62 900 188 539 
| 
(b) PER AVERAGE MILE OF LINE WORKED. 

Passenger journeys No. | 16,407 | 26,761 | 3,897 8,679 15 6,487 3,520 12,795 
‘Goods and live stock Tons| 2,789 1,417 868 1,426 14 1,089 761 1,528 


* Bxclusiye of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 
30th June, 1911. 


Particulars of the actual numbers of passengers and tons of goods and live stock 
carried have already been given (see paragraph 5 hereof). 

(i.) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic. A further indication of the differ- 
ence in passenger traffic conditions might be obtained from a comparison of the volume 
of metropolitan, suburban, and country traffic in each State. Particulars are, however, 
available only for the States of New South Wales and Victoria. The subjoimed table 
shews the number of metropolitan and country passengers carried in each of the States 
mentioned and the revenue derived therefrom during the year 1910-1 : 
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METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 1910-11. 


Number of Passenger Journeys. Revenue. 
Particulars. : - 
Metropolitan.| Country. | Total. Metropolitan, Country. Total. 
: i ee | £ | £ £ 
N.S.W. .../*54,103,048 | 6,816,580 | 60,919,628) *626,166 | 1,448,694 | 2,074,860 
Vic. ak ogee | 7,319,149 | 93,795,806 | +846;619 | 1,217,097 | 2,063,716 


‘ Within : 34 wnlles et Sydney and Newcastle, eee inoluding ipiohmena aia Branxton tives. 
+ Within 20 miles of Melbourne. 

From this table it may be seen that the number of passenger-journeys in country 
districts in Victoria is only slightly greater than the corresponding number in New South 
Wales, while the number of metropolitan passenger-journeys in Victoria is far greater 
than in New South Wales, although in the latter State both Sydney and Newcastle are 
included. In Sydney a larger proportion of the suburban traffic is carried by the tram- 
way systems than in Melbourne. 


(ii.) Goods Trafic. The differing conditions of the traffic in each State might also, 
to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of various classes of com- 
modities carried and of the revenue derived therefrom. Comparative particulars regard- 
ing the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities carried on the Goyern- 
ment railways are available for all the States except Tasmania; information regarding 
the revenue derived from each class of commodity is not, however, generally available in 
a comparable form. In this connection it may be stated that the following resolution 
was passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commissioners held in Melbourne in 
May 1909 (see paragraph 1, page 688 hereof) :—‘'That in view of the variations in the 
character and classification of the goods traffic in the different States the sub-divisions of 
tonnage carried and revenue in each State shall be those which best suit local 
conditions.’’ 


. The following table shews the number of tons of various representative commodities 
carried, and the percentage of each class on the total tonnage carried during the financial 
year 1910-11 :— 
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CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1910-11, 


| 
Grain Hay, | 


: | | 
| : ‘ ‘ All other 
State or A Fire- Straw Live 
Moseaet ee Minerals. | and : Wool. Com- Total. 
Territory. wood. | Flour. pee | Stock. moditiess 
Re i i F 
TONS CARRIED. 

i "Tons, _|)) Pons. Tons, Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
New South Wales . | 1s yO 249,898 /41787,632 | 204,508 | 137,599 | 485,021 | 1,848,678 |10,054,796: 
Victoria ... ...| $714,295 | 543,834 |1,011,917%¢| 219,431 80,824 | 380,723 | 2,016,603 | 4,967,627 
Queensland ..| 1,215,692 | 245,737 133,847 | $201,702 64,607 | 266,634 | 1,267,074 | 3,295,293. 
South Australia we ..| 1,827,825 | 116,709 462,276 61,312 26,538 | 92,777 643,920 | 2,731,357 
Western Australia| ll 427,935 | 704,808 177,765 90,299 6,753 62,053 | 1,019,231 | 2,488,844 
North’n Territory... 560 tt 3£5 Tipe eal Saal 43 1,424 2,032. 

PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL TONNAGE CARRIED. 
Yo % % von 76 Po eT % 

New South Wales...) 463.11 2.49 917.84 2.03 L.SF 4,82 18.34 100.00 

Victoria ... | 414.38 10.95 | §§20.37 4,42 1.63 7.66 40.59 100.00 

Queensland 2, 36.89 7.46 | {1.08 §6.12 1.96 8.09 38.45 100.00 
South Australia**.. 48.61 4.27 16.92 2.25 0.97 3.40 23.58 100.00: 

Western Australia| 17.20 98.32 7.14 3.63 0.27 | 2.49 | 40.95 100.00 
North'n Territory...!__ 27,56 tt $10.24 shit ce 2.12 70.08 100.00_ 
; - Tasmanian figures are not available. + Exclusive of 300,769 tons of coal, on which only 
shunting and haulage are collected. t Coal, stone, gravel, and sand, || Flour only. § Sugar 


cane. {| Up journey. ** Fixclusive of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for- 
the six months ended 30th June, 1911. tt Included in all other commodities. tt Grain only. 
§§ Including Bran, Sharps and Pollard. ||| Excluding free tonnage. 
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18. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.—The useful comparisons and analyses 
which can be made with regard to the operations of the Government railways in the 
Commonwealth are to some extent limited, by the absence in the annual reports of the 
Railway Departments of some of the States, of particulars relating to ‘‘ passenger-mileage” 
(i.e., the total distance travelled by passengers) and “ton-mileage” (i.e., the total distance 
for which goods and live stock are carried), and it is not possible to furnish totals for the 
Commonwealth in respect of these important particulars. The matter of passenger- 
mileage and ton-mileage has already been referred to (see page 689). The following 
resolution in regard thereto was passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commis- 
sioners held in Melbourne in May, 1909:—“‘ That, in view of the differing conditions in 
each State, and of the expense involved, it is undesirable to include passenger-mile and 
ton-mile statistics in the annual reports.” The general question as to the desirability of 
collecting and publishing “passenger-mile” and ‘“‘ton-mile” statistics by railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom has been made the subject of inquiry by a departmental 
committee appointed by the President of the Board of Trade. The report of this com- 
mittee has been published in England as a parliamentary paper.? 


Information regarding ‘‘passenger-miles” and ‘‘ton-miles” is available either 
wholly, or in part, for four of the States only, viz., New South Wales, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, but is not available at all for either 
Victoria or Queensland. Of the four States which give particulars of the nature 
indicated, New South Wales is the only one which furnishes the information in a 
classified form according to class of passengers and nature of commodities carried. The 
other three States supply particulars for all classes of passengers and goods together 
respectively. The mere record of the total number of passenger-miles and ton-miles for 
all classes of passengers and for all classes of goods respectively, although of considerable 
value, would appear to be insufficient to enable the whole field of railway operations to 
be adequately analysed, or the extent to which efficiency has been secured and improve- 
ments in working have been effected to be accurately gauged. 


(i.) Passenger-Miles. Particulars for the whole of the Commonwealth period re- 
garding total “passenger-miles” are available for one State only, namely, Tasmania. For 
the same period in New South Wales, but exclusive of 1911, particulars are only 
available for suburban and extended-suburban traffic—i.e., including all stations within 
22 miles of Newcastle, within 34 miles of Sydney, and including Richmond and 
Branxton. For South Australia particulars are available for each year since 1904. 
No particulars are available for other States. In the tables given below the average 
number of passengers carried per “train,” etc., is obtained by dividing the number of 
““passenger-miles” by the number of ‘‘passenger-train-miles.” The averages given for 
New South Wales are naturally smaller than those for the other States, since the figures 
for New South Wales refer to suburban and extended-suburban traffic only. 


1. See Cd. 4697. This report is also published at length in “The Statist,” London, 19th June, 
1909, Vol. LXII., No. 1634. In this report it is stated that ton-mile statistics have been used in 
India for forty years and for a longer period in America. They are now compiled by the railways 
of nearly all foreign countries; in England, however, they are not generally compiled. Among 
the more important statistics deduced from ton-miles and passenger-miles the following are 
mentioned :—(a) The average Train Load of goods and of passengers, obtained by dividing the 
ton-mileage and the passenger-mileage respectively by the train-mileage. (b) The average 
Wagon Load and Carriage Load, obtained by dividing the ton-mileage by the wagon-mileage 
and the passenger-mileage by the carriage-mileage. (c) Ton-miles per Engine Hour. (d) The 
average Length of Haul for goods and passengers respectively, obtained by dividing the ton- 
mileage and the passenger-mileage by the tonnage and the total number of passengers conveyed. 
(e) The average Receipts per Ton per Mile and per Passenger per Mile, obtained by dividing the 
goods receipts by the ton-mileage and the passenger receipts by the passenger-mileage. (f) The 
average Density of Traffic per mile of road or per mile of track, obtained by dividing the Hoe 
mileage and passenger-mileage by the length of road or by the length of track. 
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SUMMARY OF “PASSENGER MILES,” 1902 to 1911. 


| 


mee | oy 4 : 
oha|*%s | os 2123 
Ye Pp Nunth f Total Amount eI prs = ae & a 5 Eis 
assenger | Numbero ota A Py o i ca 
ee Train | Basacany Passenger Bese ai FA a a & a 288 %% Eg 
30th Mileage. Journeys. Miles. Passengers. Tadic 2S a 8 Bae 
June | | SH | So Mol preeets Zi 8 
| a°3( 2" [5 &| 5% 
i . No. | s * 
| Miles. | (099 onsitted):| (000 omitted). 2 Ree eS 
NEW SOUTH WALES.t 
1902+ i’ 27,999 184,064 361,849 of 6.57 | 0.47 | 2.92 
19037 4 | 29,799 186,803 381,245 F 6.27 | 0.49 | 3.07 
1904} 3 31,116 202,550 396,923 “g 6.51} 0.47 | 3.06 
1905+ S 31,855 204,604 400,944 vi 6.42} 0.47 | 3.02 
1906+ ‘a 34,040 223,985 426,931 < 6.58; 0.45 | 3.01 
1907+ f 37,975 241,836 462,404 % 6.37 | 0.46 | 2.92 
1908+ % 42,730 284,465 504,646 ‘i 6.65 | 0.48 | 2.83 
1909¢ | 2,178,895 46,734 310,399 546,904 | 142 6.64 | 0.42 | 2.81 
1910f | 2,569 aad 48,147 341,498 564,463 | 133 7.09 | 0.40 | 2.81 
1911 8,093,526 60,920 906,217 -| 2,074,860} 1lz 14.88 | 0.55 | 8.17 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA (PROPER). 
1905 1,489,035 | 9,867 114,378 312,179 iat 11.61] 0.65 | 7.59 
1906 | 1,538,166 10,715 125,862 334,797 82 11.75 | 0.64 | 7.50 
1907 1,667,324 11,498 138,689 837,916) 83 12.06 | 0.58 | 7.05 
1908 | 1,874,318 12,839 | 154,038 426,261 82 12;00'} 0:66 | 7.97 
1909 | 1,975,455 | 13,855 , 160,765 435,430 81 11.60} 0.65 | 7.54 
1910 2,116,527 15,282 177,801 | 482,676 84 11.63 | 0.65 | 7.58 
1911|} | 2,404,729 . 16,620 195,216 | 535,527 81 11.75 | 0.65 7.73 
TASMANIA. 
| ‘ 
1902 335,604 761 19,444 88,541 58 25.60 | 1.09 | 27.98 
1903 337,773 814 19,373 93,969 57 93.78 | 1.16} 27°69 
1904t 357,144 | 873 21,000 99,632 59 24.05"), 1:10") QELS 
. 1905 343,868 824 20,693 95,335 60 95.1637 LIGA Tee 
1906 348,006 |. 860 21,712 98,202 62 25.23 | 1.08 |. 47.38 
1907 357,076 ip 952 23,756 105,555 67 24.95} 1.06 | 26.61 
1908 356,845 | 1,439§ 32,639$ 112,987 91 22.65 | 0.838 | 18:84 
1909 373,633 1,547§ 32,4768 113,546 87 20.99 | 0.84 | 17.61 
1910 375,425 1,650§ 34,066§ 115,181 91 20.65 | 0.81 | 16.75 
1911 381,301 1,682§ 34,758§ 119,454 91 20.66 | 0.82 | 17.04 


* Not available for suburban lines. t Suburban lines only for years 1902-1910; includes distances 
within 34 miles of Sydney and including Richmond and Branxton. + Partly estimated. § Com- 
piled on new basis, so as to be uniform with other States. || Exclusive of the returns of the Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th June, 1911. 


(ii.) Ton-Miles. Particulars regarding total “ton-miles” are available for each year 
- since 1901 for the States of New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania; correspond- 
ing particulars for Western Australia are available for the last five yearsonly. The average 
freight-paying load carried per “train” is obtained by dividing the total ‘‘ton-miles” in 
the fourth column by the goods-train mileage in the second column. In New South Wales 
the tonnage carried is exclusive of coal, on which only shunting and haulage charges are 
collected, and the amount of earnings specified excludes terminals. In South Australia 
and Tasmania they include terminals, while in Western Australia they exclude wharfage 
and jetty dues, but include all other charges. 
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SUMMARY OF “TON-MILES,” 1902 to i911. 


Average i; 

i Freight- " Ween 
ot yo| Goods Train | Total T Total ris PADS A aor reel itis 
gee ue Milenio. auried.. u Ton-Miles.” Harnings. hades eared won: 

“train.” 
No. No. « 
AG (,000 omitted.) (,000 omitted.) aed he Ost ee te aCe 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
1902 6,586,032 6,164 436,814 1,947,305 | 66.32 | 70.87 1.07 
1903 6,405,756 6,304 399,579 1,624,248 62.38 63.38 | 0.98 
1904 5,304,660 6,376 393,094 1,692,966 74.10 61.65 1.08 
1905 5,481,974 6,418 437,416 1,899,239 80.53 68.15 1.04 
1906 6,512,145 7,335 478,642 2,268,321 | 73.50 65.25 1.14 
1907 7,294,165 8,472 564,709 2,516,038 | 7742 66.66 1.07 
1908 7,746,484 9,804 617,642 2,597,980 79.73 63.00 1.01 
1909 7,841,413 8,972 613,469 2,544,457 78.23 68.38 1.00 
1910 8,197,953 8,149 690,150 2,866,070 | 84.19 84.69 | 0.99 
1911 8,913,171 10,055 810,949 3,079,783 | 90.98 80.65 | 0.91 
SouTH AUSTRALIA (PROPER). 
1902 2,468,326 |. 1,392 170,523 681,045 69.09 122.48] 0.96 
1903 2,311,250 1,350 165,357 703,522 71.55 122.52 | 1.02 
1904 2,247,003 1,516 178,443 761,298 79.41 117.74}. 1.02 
1905 2,284,071 1,681 201,789 860,037 88.35 120.04] 1.02 
1906 2,337,001 1,732 205,079 910,106 87.75 118.38 | 1.07 
1907 2,666,919 2,043 239,855 1,083,504 | 89.94 117.41} 1.08 
1908 3,135,803 2,256 272,373 1,184,867 86.86 120.73 | 1.04 
1909 2,949,901 2,166 267,271 “1,060,077 90.60 123.42! 0.95 
1910 3,303,777 2,481 303,361 1,208,373 | 91.82 122.27} 0.96 
1911]| 3,4515238 2.7381 328,181 £322;309)"|'" 95.09 120.15 | 0.97 
* WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1907 1,939,959 2,091 144,856 964,653 74.67 69.26 | 1.60 
1908 1,976,204 2,059 142,719 948,373 72.22 69.32 | 1.59 
1909 2,011,468 1,997 143,629 _ 945,956 71.41 71.92) 1158 
1910 22805736 || “27942. “163 601 1,042,789 71.75 73.00} 1.53 
1954 | 2,548,450 2,489 182,738 W154.662) [7.71 73.42)| 152 
+ TASMANIA. 
1902 567,314 407 14,331 109,266 | 25.26 35.30 | 1.82 
1903 593,943 419 13,791 113,597 23.22 34.86 | 1.97 
1904 609,914 425 14,900 114,361 94.43 35.05} 1.84 
1905 601,984 394 14,802 109,220 | 24.59 BRO} LA, 
1906 597,913 399 13,626 104,416 | 22.79 35.46 | 1.88 
1907 624,303 428 14,822 112,457 23.74 34.59 | 1.82 
1908 671,185 465 17,141 123,493 | 25.54 BO.845)) LTS 8 
1909 655,486 467 17,257 125,375. | 26.33 36.92} 1.74 
1910 684,365 493 18,966 r 124,675 QT Tk 44.84} 1.58 
1911 659,750 346 16,382 115,008 24.83 47.32 iS 1.68 
* Particulars for previous years not available. Exclusive of jetty returns. + Exclusive of 
live stock. t To 31st December for years 1902 and 1903; to 30th June for succeeding years. 
§ Partly estimated. || Exclusive of the returns of the. Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the 


six months ended 30th June, 1911. ~ 
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(iii.) Density of Traffic, 1910-11. The average densities of passenger traffic and of 
goods traffic, obtained by dividing the passenger-mileage and the ton-mileage respectively 
by the average length of line worked during year, are shewn in the following table for 
the year 1910-11 for those States for which particulars are available :— ; 


DENSITY OF TRAFFIC PER AVERAGE MILE OF LINE WORKED, 1910-11. 


Density of— | N.S.W. | (proper n W. Aust. Tasmania, 
. 
Passenger traffic... aE | 244,066 | 101,940 f 72,716 


Goods Ar 


218.408 | 171,374 | 79,938 34.971 


* Not available. + Exclusive of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the 
six months padee 30th June, 1911. 


(iv.) Classification of Commodity Ton Mileage, 1911. New South Wales is the only 
State for which particulars, specifying the ton-mileage and the earnings per ton-mile for 
various classes of commodities, are available. It is hoped that in future years it will be =. 
possible to give corresponding particulars for the other States. 

The subjoined statement gives particulars for the last financial year. Miscellaneous 
traffic consists of timber, bark, firewood, bricks, drain-pipes, coal, road-metal in eight-ton 
lots, agricultural and vegetable seeds in five-ton lots, and traffic of a similar nature. 

A and B classes consist of lime, vegetables, tobacco leaf, caustic soda and potash, cement, 
copper ingots, fat and tallow, water and mining plant in six- ton lots, leather in one and 
three-ton lots, agricultural implements in five-ton lots, and other traffic of a similar 
nature. The table does not include 300,769 tons of coal on which only shunting and 
haulage charges were collected, nor does it include £50,558 for haulage, tonnage dues, etc. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY OF TON-MILEAGE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1911. 


| Average Earnings Earnin Per 
Particulars. beets ware Miles a ips crunane per Done pee 
a Ton. | minals). Mile. Tonnage. | 
oe = ) 
{ 
_ | 1000 Tons. | 1000 Miles.| Miles. £ d. per cent. i 
Coal, coke, and shale ..,|) 5,759 167,069 29.01 326,695 0.47 57.27 
Other minerals 5a 435 “18,745 43.05 47,405 0.61 4.33 
Crude ores... ae 152 15,383 | 101.08 32,860 0.51 1.51 
Miscellaneous EY 527 37,687 71.55 108,214 0.69 5.24 : 
Firewood Sos aes 250 6,658 26.64 22,242 0.80 2.49 
Fruit vad 72 , 6,546) | 907. 28,378 1.04 0.72 
Grain and flour 788 206,812 | 262.58 305,731 0.35 7.84 
Hay, straw, and chaff .. 205 41,682 | 203.81 66,084 0.38 2.03 f 
Frozen.meat . sere 40 5,245 | 129.84 21,242 0.97 0.40 
General goods — Ny 2 734 | 352.69 7,780 9.54 0.02 
A Class aoe se 553 55,347 | 100.03 229,002 0.99 5.50 
Bus ae aid 307 34,339 | 112.00 236,837 1.66 3.05 
Cc, i ns 29 1,252] 55.94 12,268 2.35 0.22 
ist Class or ae 126 16,815 | 133.39 208,759 2.98 1.26 
Qnd ,, Gua ae 194 31,162 | 160.39 481,580 3.71 1.98 
Wool Class ... Bob 138 40,825 | 296.68 338,450 1.99 1.37 
Livestock ... ome 485 124,648 | 256.99 606,256 | 1.17 4.82 
Total*> <.. eee nelO; O55, 810,949 80.65 [3,079,783 0:91 100.00 - 
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19. Interest Returned on Capital Expenditure.—It may be seen from the figures 
given in the table in paragraph 16 hereof, that the Government railways in Australia 
have, on the whole, made a substantial profit during each year since the inception of the 
Commonwealth, but unfortunately the community does not get the full benefit of this 
profit, owing to the high rates of interest at which money for railways was borrowed in 
the early days. Though the average rate during the year ended the 80th June, 1911, was 
4.44 per cent., an average does not accurately express the position. At an early 
period the need of constructing railways for the sole purpose of opening up undeveloped 
districts was recognised, and lines were built which could not possibly pay for some years 
to come; as these railways always preceded population the money had to be raised at an 
almost speculative rate of interest, frequently amounting to 6 per cent., while the more 
recent loans have been effected at less than 4 per cent., hence the railways have been 
handicapped by a burdensome interest. At the present time also, spur lines are con- 
structed, which can scarcely be expected to instantly return revenue in excess of the 
expenditure, and so must, for a time at any rate, be a charge on the more developed 
branches of the railway systems, and tend to increase the ratio of working costs to 
revenue. It may be noted, however, that although the loans made for expenditure on 
railway construction and equipment very largely increase the amount of the public debt 
of the Commonwealth, forming, in fact, more than half the total debt, the money 
borrowed has not been sunk in undertakings which give no return, but has been expended 
on works which are increasingly reproductive, yielding in most cases a direct return on the 
capital expended, and representing a greater value than their original cost. In Europe 
the national debts of various countries have been incurred principally through the 
expenses of prolonged wars and the money has gone beyond recovery, but in Australia the 
expenditure is represented to a large extent by public works which pay a direct return, 
which is, on the whole, greater than the amount of interest due upon capital invested. 
In addition to the purely commercial aspect of the figures relating to the revenue and 
expenditure of the Commonwealth railways, it is of great importance that the object with 
which many of the lines were constructed should be kept clearly in view; the anticipated 
advantage in building these lines has been the ultimate settlement of the country rather 
than the direct returns from the railways themselves, and the policy of the State Govern- 
ments has been to use the railway systems of the Commonwealth for the development of 
the country’s resources, to the maximum extent consistent with the direct payment by 
the customers of the railways of the cost of working and interest charges. Further, the 
money has been spent in developing immense agricultural, pastoral, and mineral 
resources, which add to the wealth of the community, while the benefits conferred in 
providing a cheap and convenient mode of transit, and in generally furthering the trade 
and the best interests of the Commonwealth, are incalculable. 


(i.) Profit or Loss after Payment of Working Expenses and Interest, 1902 to 1911. 
The net revenue of the Government railways in each State after payment of working 
expenses is shewn in paragraph 16 hereof. ‘The following table shews the amount of 
interest payable on expenditure from loans on the construction and equipment of the 
railways in each State, the actual profit or loss after deducting working expenses and 
interest and all other charges from the gross revenue, and the percentage of such profit 
or loss on the total capital cost of construction and equipment. 


In this table the positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. It may be 
seen that for the Commonwealth as a whole there has been a net profit on the Govern- 
ment railways during each of the last six years of-the period dealt with. 


The same satisfactory state of affairs applies also to the States of New South Wales, 
South Australia proper, and Western Australia, and with the exception of the year 1907-8, 
to Victoria. ‘Tasmania and the Northern Territory both shew a loss for each year of the 
period 1902 to 1911, as also does Queensland, with the exception of the years 1906-7 and 
1910-T1. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—INTEREST ON LOAN EXPENDITURE, PROFIT OR LOSS, 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS ON TOTAL COST, 1902 to 1911. 


, | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria | Q’land. | S. Aust.| N. Ter. |W. Aust.) Tas. C’ wlth. 

AMOUNT OF INTEREST ON RAILWAY LOAN EXPENDITURE (£,000 OMITTED), 
? ey on ee Be we Gk ke ee mao Ti £ 
1901-2 1,435 1,493 | 837 470 47 235 140 4,657 
1902-3 1,474 1,474 860 467 47 257 142 4,721 
1903-4 1,484 1,516 873 471 47 Q1T 143 4,811 
1904-5 1,527 1,462 876 469 47 309 144 4,834 
1905-6 1,541 1,472 881 475 47 324 148 4,888 
1906-7 1,599 1,483 901 480 47 333 148 4,991 
1907-8 1,649 | 1,484 932 494 47 343 149 5,098 
1908-9 1,687 1,428 935 500 47 355 150 5,102 
1909-10 1,687 1,471 973 508 47 368 152 5,206 
1910-11 1,797 1,515 953 519 47 382 156 5,369 
PROFIT OR LOSS AFTER PAYMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES, INTEREST, AND 

OTHER CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED).* 
{ | 1 
eae? £ £ £ £ £ 8 £ 
1901-2 a 33 291 448 74 69 + 30 gt = 
1902-3 24 426 459 489 14 48 + 48 = 61 —1,449 
1903-4 ~ 307 100 379 + 14 2s +131 — 61 — 145 
1904-5 yt 35 102 278 + 68 — 44 + 45 — 72 — 418 
1905-6 ..| +385 + 99 | —199 +110 — 45 +169 — 80 + 379 
1906-7 | F611 +176 + 16 +228 — 46 + 68 — 76 + QTT 
1907-8 ...| #5380 =— 47 85 +277 — 46 +151 —=/73 + 807 
1908-9 ..| 4389 +235 — 59 +1098 Belly +179 —7 + 821 
1909-10 wee] $522 +155 — 49 +263 +47 +173 — 80 | + 937 
1910-11 (Pec wacad aatbod +282 +214 +270 — 48 +245 — 93 +1,424 
PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS TO CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT. * 
% % % % % % % % 

1901-2 —0.08 | —0.71 2.22 0.59 5.96 +0.41 —2.10. | —0.76 
1902-3 —1.02 —1,12 2.41 0.12 4.10 +0.59 —157° | —L12 
1903-4 0.73 0.24 1.81 +0.12 —3.65 +1.46 —1.57 | —0.56 
1904-5 0.08 0.25 1.28 +0.51 —3.76 +0.47 =183)) 5 Od 
1905-6 +0.88 +0.24 —0.91 +0.82 —3.87 +1.09 —2.03 + 0.28 
1906-7 +1.36 + 0.42 +0.07 +1.66 —3.91 +0.66 | —1.92 +0.71 
1907-8 +1.97 Oat —0.15 +1.99 | —3.92 +1.41 —1.84 +0.58 
1908-9 +0.82 +0.55 —0.26 +111 —3.98 +1.63 —1.85 +0.57 
1909-10 +1.07 +0.36 | —0.20 | +1.90 | —4.00 +1.52 =, 07, +0.64 
1910-11 +1.09 +0.64 +0.83 +1.85 —4,12 +2.04 —2.29 +0.93 


* The positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. 


+ Allowing for payment of special 


expenditure and charges (see paragraph 14 above). 
’ 


20. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Considerable reductions have been made 
in recent years in passenger fares and in freight rates. These fares and rates are not 
only changed from time to time to suit the convenience and varying necessities of the 
railways, but, as traffic is developed and revenue increased, they are also in many cases 
reduced to an extent consistent with the direct payment by the customers of the railways 
of the cost of working and interest charges. In New South Wales, a reduction to the 
amount of £130,000 per annum in rates and fares took effect from the 28th May, 1911. 
In the same State the accumulated reductions in rates and fares made since October, 
1906, amount to £467,000 per annum, and the rebates from the carriage of fodder and 
starving stock during the three years prior to June, 1909, to about £140,000, while in 
Victoria the accumulated reduction in rates and fares since February, 1906, represents 
an annual value of £368,000. © 


(i.) Passenger Fares. On the Australian Government railways two classes are pro- 
vided for passenger traffic. The fares charged may be classified as follows :—(a) Fares 
between specified stations (including suburban fares). (b) Fares computed according to 


mileage rates. (c) Return, season, and excursion fares. (d) Special fares for working- 
m 5 y 


| 
: 
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men, school pupils, and others. Fares in class (a) are issued ati rates lower than the 
ordinary mileage rates. Fares in class (b) are charged between stations not included in 
class (a). Generally it may be said that mileage-rate fares are computed on the basis of 
about twopence per mile for first-class and about 17 pence per mile for second-class single 
tickets. In Tasmania, however, the fares are computed on the general basis of 14 pence 
per mile first-class, one penny per mile second-class, with a terminal charge of one penny, 
with one-sixth added to total. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the 
mileage rates are based upon a tapering principle, 1.¢., a lower charge per mile is made for 
a long journey than for a short journey. With the exception of New South Wales first- 
elass return fares are generally about 13 to 1? times the single fare, and the second-class 
are about 30 to 45 per cent. lower than the first-class fares. In Tasmania, however, 
return fares (except excursions) are double the single fares. TEixcursion tickets are issued 
for the return journey at from about single fare to about 14 times the single fare. 
Season tickets and special fares are issued at reduced rates. In New South Wales 
passenger fares were reduced on the 28th May, 1911, to the amount of £70,000 per 
annum, and the issue of return tickets abolished except between stations in the Sydney 
and Neweastle suburban areas, and between the States and in the tourist districts. In 
Western Australia special summer recreation fares have been granted by which women 
and children can trayel distances up to 800 miles and return for fares of 25s. and 12s. 6d. 
respectively. These concessions enable them to escape the heat of the goldfields and 
spend the summer at one of the coastal towns. 

The following table shews the passenger fares for different distances charged in each 
State, between stations for which specific fares are not fixed :— 


ORDINARY PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1911. 


For a journey of— 


State. 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. |400 Miles. | 500 Miles. 
FIRST-CLASS SINGLE FARES. 
Ss aa reno Se eG. Ba! Fer | Supers 
New South Wales? 4:56 OTRAS) YASS) 35. 9 48 38 58 O 
Victoria 1 6 Home BOM OMT Fad Gels SGEU 2) tT DAO 
Queensland SUG GhMG er Open st 0 | 451) 58. 2.) 714 
South Australia* 8 4 16 8 33. 4 50 O 66 8 83 4 
Western Australia SUA 6ae8 celeSSet eh 50. O66) 8. 2. 837 4 
Tasmania epee 14 8 29°. 3 wi af, 
Averaget ... Ut as) 14 11 On NO aoe a OOF Ton 1a 
Average per passenger-milet d. 1.78 TNSaRS) 1.80 1.80 1.78 a OL 
SECOND-CLASS SINGLE FARES. 
biessi. dy s. SB.) 1d. 8. Aid. s. a. Byard 
New South Wales} . 2 0 7a GSA A OMS DORON OA SSH 
Victoria Ds OKs LO! O82 200) i 29y..8 388 10 | 47 10 
Queensland fo tS) 10 4 Tee) 28 2 |.385 8, | 48 2 
South Australia* 513 TAOS Rats) 20 10 31:3 41 8 it val 
Western Australia Dio 10'S 20 10 SL 3 41 8 OQ 
Tasmania Ay 1A 9 10 LOE as wes a 
Averaget ... 4 8 Oe LOA ORG si 36.08 ul doe ng 
Average per passenger- -milet d. 1.12 aber lis} 1.16 1.14 1.10 1.10 


* Ordinary mileage rates are not published; the amounts given are therefore computed from 
fares between specified stations. +t Exclusive of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. 
t Inclusive of suburban rates for 34 miles. 
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(ii.) Parcel Rates. In all the States parcels may be transmitted by passenger trai 


upon payment of the prescribed rates, which are based upon weight and distance carried. 
The rates vary slightly in the different States. In New South Wales they range from 
threepence for a parcel not exceeding 8 lbs. for any distance up to 75 miles, to eleven 
shillings and threepence for a parcel weighing from 84 lbs. to 112 lbs., for a distance of 
500 miles. In Victoria the charge for.a parcel weighing from 84 lbs. to 112 lbs. for a 
distance over 450 miles is twelve shillings. The rate in Queensland for a parcel weighing 
from 85 to 112 lbs. for 500 miles is twelve shillings and sixpence; in South Australia 
eleven shillings and threepence; in Western Australia thirteen shillings; and in Tasmania 
for a distance of 250 miles the rate is-five shillings and sixpence. 


(iii.) Goods Rates. The rates charged for the conveyance of goods and merchandise 
may generally be divided into three classes, viz.:—(a) Mileage rates, (b) District or 
‘*development’’ rates, and (c) Commodity rates. In each of the States there is a 
number—ranging from 9 in Victoria to 15 in Tasmania—of different classes of freight. 
Most of the mileage rates are based upon a tapering principle, 7.e., a lower charge per 
ton-mile is made for a long haul than for a short haul; but for some classes of freight 
there is a fixed rate per mile irrespective of distance. District rates are charged between 
specified stations and are somewhat lower than the mileage rates excepting in Western 
Australia, where the terms refer to a special toll of 1s. per ton on goods travelling over 
certain ‘‘district” railways as part payment of the extra cost of working lines laid for 
developmental purposes through sparsely settled districts. In addition to the ordinary 
classification of freights under class (a), certain commodities, such as wool, grain, 
agricultural produce, and crude ores, are given special rates, lower than the mileage 
rates, under class (c). 

Space will not permit of anything like a complete analysis of goods rates in the 
several States being here given. As an indication of the range and amount of such rates 
the subjoined tables are given. The first table shews for each State the truck-load rates 
charged for hauls of different distances in respect of agricultural produce not otherwise 
specified ; these special rates are here given for this class of produce, since it is generally 
forwarded in truck-loads. 


RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN TRUCK-LOADS ON GOVERNMENT 
_ RAILWAYS, 1911. 


’ Charge per Ton in Truck-loads for a Haul of— 
State. °‘ 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles, | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. | 400 Miles. | 500 Miles. 
s. di | s. d. ery 7 isle s. a 8. d. Saher 

New South Wales yO) Lips© 9 6 10 6 11 4 19) 0 
Victoria peels 8 9 ld, A(S} US) dl 15°0 16 8 
Queensland Ea SOO Ll Ol QI OM Ms Sk OT eae eo 
South Australia 6 2 8 9 oveleh ayy al Ade 8" Py 6) 
Western Australia 6 3 SiR LD Lo) LT 0, WOO hea 
Tasmania 4 5 Sen 13 10 ee we 
Average* ... see| KO) TE NS ame Oo TAO LG erOlnn ml eaetes 
Average per ton- mile* Cole AES) 1.03 0.71 0.56 0.50 0.44 


* Exclusive of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. _ 


, 


The next tables shew for each State the ordinary mileage rates charged per ton for 


hauls of different distances in respect of (a) the highest-class freight, and (0) the lowest-_ 


class freight :— 


ee ee a 


ee 
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ORDINARY GOODS MILEAGE RATES ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1911. 


Charge per Ton for a Haul of— 


. State. f 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. 200 Mites. | 300 Miles. 400 Miles. | 500 Miles. 
HIGHEST-CLASS FREIGHT. 
Se Sheed Bip a. Sav Gie~|f Spay Gen | Onan 
New South Wales ... Seely ces, |) 44 11 Tits 99 ole WAOT LS LLG 9 
Victoria one Aa eels 2050 ok 0 Sie cOn|, 184.6. 1 L6T. 9) |} QOL 20) 
Queensland ... a0 cosine vo PoerOullas 14 | 191" 8.) 220 10: |- 285; 25 
South Australia AM ofell | QT ape 527 1 O7 tt | 1384 -7 | 166 8 | 194 2 
Western Australia ... Athy Bee 54. 2 Pi mom Loo seom) L6OF 11 | 195° 70) 
Tasmania ... wt Ba eas es 50 O 96 O Ase ss sie = eee 
| 
Average*  ... ee venl BOE. 4 04 6} 100 0} 189°1/ 166 1/188 8 
Average per ton-mile* d. 7.28 6.44 6.00 5.56 4.98 4.52 
LOWEST-CLASS FREIGHT. 
[Psi a. Sod S82 -d Bid eto le Be Gh 
New South Wales... Pe eat) aNd 5 8 jee) 9:10 gO Pa 
Victoria Age ee emt 3 als} a3) 13 4 15 0 16 8 
Queensland... ” 4 7 Seton OT AOe 2528 4 1 O76 
South Australia t 4 2 7 10 1S ual Lie “9D 91 11 26 1 
Western Australia 5 0 8 4 14 2 19342) 93 4 27 6 
Tasmania 4 7 8 9 jb ac cre re 
Average® ... - Fer ses, A (a sate Wa II) 15 5 18 8 bh Hs iB 
Average per ton-mile* Caine 2.00 0.90 0.77 0.62 0.56 0.53 
* Exclusive of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. t+ Less 20 per cent. for 


artificial manures. 


The classification of commodities varies in the several States. Generally the highest- 
class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, while the lowest-class com- 
prises many ordinary articles of merchandise, such as are particularly identified or con- 
nected with the primary industries of each State. 


In New South Wales, for example, the highest-class freight comprises such articles 
as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets. In the same State the lowest-class freight 
includes agricultural produce, ores, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, 
stone, slates, bricks, screenings, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and posts and rails. 


21. Numbers and Description of Rolling Stock, 1911.—The following table shews, 
so far as possible in a comparable manner, the number of locomotives and of various 
classes of rolling stock in use on the Government railways in each State. The figures 
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given are subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as the classification adopted, as well as 
the various types of rolling stock in use, are not identical in the several States. In Vic- 
toria and Queensland, for example, the brake-vans classified under the heading of coach- 
ing vehicles are used indiscriminately for coaching and goods traffic. Again, itis believed 
that in New South Wales the number of passenger vehicles is really greater than that 
shewn, certain of the other classes of vehicles being used for composite purposes. 4 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK, 1910-11. 


| | . 
State or Territory |N.S.W.| Victoria. | Qld. South Australia. |N.T.t) W.A.| Tasmania. | Total 


| | | Tram- 
Gauge ft. in, ft. in.| ft. in./ft.in.| ft.in.|/ft.in.| ways. |ft.in.|ft.in.| ft.in. | ft. 
os : Rthaestrcs hig ry ea Al y ead 
eich eat ch BE Doo) iss EATERS eas Sal 36 | 2 
5 33 6 
| 
(a) Locomotives. | 
Tender... set eG) SSOR aly 462 si se Re 5 { 303 || GOs eee 
Tank ae rests to ROT 144 10 39 73 Siting ons 1 yee 
| | 
Total 4 See 903 537 10 501 168 D7) aa 6 323 72) 7 | 2,706 


(b) Coaching Stock. 
Passenger vehicles | 1,186] 1,394 21 560 260; 109; 13 2 4 337 172| 6 


», (Joint stock) ie PEO” bia me Bul icewe ex ss Se aah re 
Brake vans eel? 120 338 1 151 31 BH sae fi Peas 2 20 13 

» (Joint stock) sae Avy Ns Se SS) arte ber Martin) hina ee oh 
Horse boxes oi VR idee 79 18 DO cash. eke tdlgne 54 38 
Carriage trucks... 264 GBT aie tee od tis awe a5 ae aa 3 
Post office vans... i 5 8 9 12 6 
Other En 8 2 3 1 6 

Total ... «| 1,520] 1,745 22 798 $24] 182) 13 2 7 423 226 | 6 | 5,268 
(c) Goods and Live 

Stock Wagons. 
Wagons ... ...| 15,195 | 11,857 | 189 | 9,659] 2,763 | 4,460) 26) 52} 130 | 7,471] 1,517] 71 i 
Brake vans wr} e-ABD | views A ih 71 Xa cee ES 1 ASS | ears tee 3 
Departmental «| 1,048 aA Crane 174 105 134 6 76 45 ie 
| 
Total ... .../'16,728 }12,001 | 189 | 9,833} 2,939] 4,691! 26} 52) 187 | 7,680) 1,562) 71 | 55,909: I 


* Not including two passenger motors. + Transferred from the South Australian Government to- 
the Commonwealth Government on Ist January, 1911. 


. 


22. Number of Railway Employees, 1901 to 1911.—The following table shews the- 
number of employees in the Railway Departments of each State in the year 1901 and in } 
each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried staff, and (6); 
wages staff. 


From these figures it will be seen that there has been a steady increase in the number 
of persons engaged in the Railway Departments of the several States.’ During the period 
from 1901 to 1911, the total for the Commonwealth has increased from 42,321 to 68,003. 
—an increase of 25,682, or about 60.68 per cent. The largest numerical increase for the- 
individual States was that of New South Wales, viz., 11,068. 


Separate returns for salaried and wages staff are not available for South Australia ;. 
the number of salaried staff is therefore included in the wages staff. — 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RAILWAY DEPARTMENTS, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


1901; | 1907. |. , 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 


Ps uve wre. | os ef remote Nieee be 
Sanit Sei | Sui} Sei) Se | Sep | Sei | Bey | Sa | See Sei | Se | Sai 
SSeS Ses Si SS be Si |S eS | oS | og Shc Be | eons es 
|" on Miso feEn! Sn lem) sn! em | "sn | en |) sa mM 
| s 5 ee Pe oat a e is | i & nee & ce 
7" Miami Nise tric caC | = Te 
New South Wales* 1,372 |11,747 | 1,770 }13,411| 1,985 |15,939 | 2,163 17,295} 2,369 17,854 2,799 | 21,388 
Victoria .. a ...| 1,482 |10,524 | 1,586 |12,492| 1,651 |12,936 | 1,646 | 12,861; 1,835 14,781] 2,115 | 17,668 
Queensland 5. w| 994 4,633 949| 4,491 | 1,256) 4,766) 1,237] 6,583) 1,471) 5,769| 1,664 6,364 
South Australiat PLY econ 3,855) ... | 5,531) ... 6,326)|,,... 6,274)... | F086) <2 7,552 
Northern Territory cant at: CE A aes (62 751 + BA FS enn Ok 6 61 
Western Australia ...| 876} 5,407 921} 4,895 802) 4,805 769| 4,906 779 | 5,147 872| 6,079 
Tasmania eat vest p78) E5252 177} 1,030; 182] 1,077 190} 1,111; 195) 1,292 203) 1,232 
aah: ae mee sige al | SUN Ms BUMPS ALT Si 
Commonwealth ...| 4,852|37,469 | 5,403 |41,922 | 5,876 |45,924| 6,005 | 49,114) 6,649 |52,020| 7,659 | 60,344 
\ | 


* Exclusive of gate-keepers with free house only. _ + Separate returns for salaried and wages 
staffs are not available; the number of salaried staff is included with the wages staff. 


23. Accidents.—Number of Killed and Injured, 1901 to 1911.—The subjoined table 
gives particulars of the number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and 
the movement of rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for the year 
1900-1, and for each of the years 1906-7 to 1910-11 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED, 
1991 and 1907-11. 


1900-1. 1906-7. 1907-8. . 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
| 

State. Le} i} : 3 : us} od 3S 

Se Seon merce cua ere syne: Teun SS ohne 

ch (RUE Seal Ont cbs tal hc aes ne am es aes = 

i Rs a) a i q 4 A i 8 in. i] 
New South Wales + + | 28 287| 44 | 355) 43 249) 50 338} 46 368 
Victoria ... 45 371| 46 | 498] 79 970} 45 451 |. 21 | 353) 49 829 
phn rata 13 00; 11 136 3 143) 11 201} 14 382} 16 104 
Sout: ustralia.. 8 50} 12 112} 15 132 rc . 13 215 
Northern Territory as 2 1 } 12 155) 10 243 { ads ay 
Western Australia* 5 205) 11 957 | 14 271) 16 284 | 13 99| 13 114 
Tasmania, 1 8 3 27 2 21 2 DB ks hi 02 if 34 
Commonwealth $4 es Nestetitey |) 1,319 | 158 | 1,892) 129 | 1,368) 108 |1,486] 138 | 1,665 


* The returns up to and including the year 1908-9 include all accidents which have occured on 
Railway premises as well as those caused through train accidents and movement of rolling stock. 
+ Not available. 


\ 


(Cc) Graphical Representation of Government Railway Development. 


1. General.—Its railways are so important a factor in the development of Australia 
that it has been deemed desirable to graphically represent the main facts of their progress 
from their beginning, viz., from 1855 onwards. ‘To this end the graphs shewn on pages 
711 to 712 have been prepared. The distribution of the railways is shewn on the map 
on page 709. 

2. Capital Cost and Mileage Open (page 711),—The graph shews that the ratio 
between these elements -was, naturally enough, very variable from 1855 to 1870, 
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consequent upon progressive decrease in cost of construction. It then became subject to 
a more regular change, implying reduction of average cost. 


3. Cost per Mile Open.—The fluctuations in cost per mile open are elearly indicated 
by the graph on page 711. In 1855 the cost per mile open was no less than £28,430; 
by 1858 it had fallen to £17,752, when it rose again to a maximum of £35,958 in 1862. 
It then diminished rapidly till 1883—when it reached £10,496 per mile—then slowly till 
1887, when it amounted to £10,017 per mile. Again rising, this rate attained to £10,537 
in 1892, since when it has, on the whole, been declining, reaching its lowest value, 
£9497, in 1910. 5 


4. Gross Reyenule.—This graph (page 711) exhibits considerable irregularities, the 
most striking of which are the maxima at 1892 and 1902. The fall commencing in 1892 
was in consequence partly of the commercial crisis and partly of the then droughty 
conditions of several of the States, while that of 1902-3 was due to drought. In the 
latter case the recovery was very rapid. 


5. Working Expenses and Net Revenue.—The characteristics of these graphs (page 
711), are similar to those of ‘‘ Gross Revenue,’’ and the same remarks apply. It may be 
noted, however, that the working expenses are increasing at a much slower rate than 
gross and net revenue. ’ 


6. Percentage of Working Expenses to Gross Revenue.—This is shewn for each 
State and for the Commonwealth on page 712, and for the Commonwealth only, on a 
larger scale, on page 711. The curve shews considerable fluctuations, but points also 
to the fact that, although a slight rise occurred in 1908, there was from 1903 to 1907 
a rapid, and therefore very satisfactory, decline in the percentage of working expenses to 
gross revenue; since 1907, however, there has been a steady increase. The fluctuations 
of this percentage, for the individual States, call for no special comment. 


7. Percentage of Net Revenue on Capital Cost.—For the Commonwealth this graph 
is shewn on a large scale on page 711 and on page 712 both for Commonwealth and 
States. After exhibiting somewhat remarkable oscillations in the earlier years, and less 
marked ones between 1885 and 1900, and also a rapid fall to 1903, the curve from that 
year shews a well marked increase until the year 1908, a slight fall occurring in the last 
year. Maxima were reached in 1865, 1877, 1881, 1907, and 1911—~viz., 3.44, 3.71, 4.14, 
4.36 and 4.44 per cent. 

For the individual States the results are in general very satisfactory, the increases 
in the percentages recently being greatest for Queensland, Western Australia, Victoria, 
and South Australia, less marked for New South Wales, while a decrease has occurred in 
Tasmania, owing principally to decrease in coal traffic and a shortage in grain and potato 
crops. 

The remarkable maximum for Western Australia in 1896 is consequent upon the 
large use made of the western railways at the time of the development of the Western 
Australian goldfields. . 


8. General Indications of Graphs.—Reviewing the cost of railways, as a whole, it 
may be noted that for the periods indicated the average cost per mile open on the entire 
total runs as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—AVERAGE COST PER MILE OF LINE OPEN, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1855 to 1911. 


Period ... med o9 -.-| 1855-1872. 1873-1882. 1883-1892. 1893-1902. 1903-1911. 


& 8 £ is £ 
Cost per mile... .| 24,561 13,700 10,286 10,010 | 9,641 
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For the period 1903 to 1907 the fall in percentage of working expenses on gross 
revenue was from 68.80 to 57.18 per cent., but it then gradually increased to 61.94 per 
cent. in 1911. The rise of the percentage of net revenue on total capital cost for the years 
1903 to 1907 was from 2.53 to 4.36 per cent. For the years 1908 to 1910 it fell off, but 
rose to 4.44 per cent. in 1911. 


While the sinister influence of the drought of 1902 is strikingly shewn in the curves 
(a) by the fall in the gross and net revenue in 1902-3, (6) by the fall in the per 
centage of net reyenue on capital cost, and (c) by the increase of working expenses on gross 
revenue, the rapidity of recovery is even more striking, and goes to indicate the great 
elasticity of the economic condition of the Commonwealth. Still more remarkable is the 
fact that a group of railways, necessarily constructed largely’ in accordance with a policy 
of widespread development of Australia’s resources rather than as mere commercial 
enterprises, and costing so large a sum as £152,855,231 for construction and equipment 
up to the 30th June, 1911, should, nevertheless, yield so large a revenue, bringing in for 
the year 1910-11 a return, as already pointed out, of no less than 4.44 per cent. 


(D.)—Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1911.—As has been stated in a previous part of this Section 
(see A. 3) a number of private railway lines have from time to time been constructed in 
the Commonwealth. By far the greater proportion of such lines, however, has been 
laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, coal, or other minerals, and is not generally 
used for the conveyance of passengers or for public traffic ; in many cases the lines are often 
practically unballasted and are easily removable, running through bush and forest country 
in connection with the timber and sugar-milling industries, and for conveying firewood 
for nining purposes. Many of these lines may perhaps be said to be rather of the nature 
of tramways than of railways. Private railways referred to herein include (a) lines open 
to the public for general passenger and goods traffic ; and (6) branch lines from Govern- 
ment railways and other lines which are used for special purposes and which are of a 
permanent description. Other lines are referred to in the part of this Section dealing 
with Tramways (see § 3, Tramways). 


The following table gives particulars of private railways in the Commonwealth open 
for traffic up to the 30th June, 1911. A classification of these lines according to their 
gauge has already been given (see A. 6). 


MILEAGE OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. C'wealth. 
For general traffic... 141 14 501 at Dilitt W Nie ckOO 1,099 
For special purposes...| 125 37 21 58 555 39 835 
Total oe 266 51 522 58 832 205 1,934 


2. Classification of Private Railways, 1910-11.—The subjoined ‘statement gives par- 
ticulars regarding ‘private railways, so far as returns are available, in each State for the 
year 1910-11. In this statement the lines inset are sub-branches from the main 
branches specified. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN AUSTRALIA, 1910-11, 


Nature of Traffic 


Railway Lines. Gauge. Length Camiedsenn 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
ft. in. | Miles 
1, BRANCHES FROM NORTHERN LINE,N.S.W. Govt. Ruys.— 
East Greta to Stantord- Merthyr and connections...| 4 84 | 24% | Coaland passengers 
Hexham-Minmi re ve | 4 84 6 “8 ¥, 
Brown’s line to Richmond Vale 4 83 11s | Coal 
Three other sub-branches 4 83 5 Yi 
Neweastle-Wallsend Co.'s lines 4 8 4 5 
Five sub-branches.. a 4 83 4 Bu 
Waratah Coal Co.’s line 4 8 4} i 
Old Burwood Pit p 4 8h Ts fi 
Gunnedah Coal Co.'s line 4 85 4 Fe 
Twelve other branches 4 83 16 Coal, coke, ores & stone 
Total 4 83] 883 
2. BRANCHES FROM NORTH-COAST LInkE Goyr. RAILWAYS— 
New Redhead Coal Co.’s lines, Adamstown to Burwood 
Extended, and Dudley lines 4 84 8 Coal and passengers 
Seaham Coal Co.’s lines, Cockle Oreek to West Wall- 
send and Seaham collieries ov 4 8} 6 Ht Bs 
Nine other branches ... 4 8% 9 Coal 
Total ... 4 84 23 
3. BRANCHES FROM SOUTHERN LINE, N.S.W.Govt. Ruys.—* 
Liverpool-Warwick Farm 4 8h 2 | Racecourse traffic 
4. BRANCHES FROM S. Coast LINE, N.S.W. Gov. Ruys.—t 
. Mount Kembla Coal:Co. : : : srl uc N 7% | Coal 
Corrimal and Balgownie 6 4 8} 3g it 
Australian Smelting Co., Dapto A 4 8h on Ores 
Mount Keira Coal Co., Belmore Basin 4 84 3} Coal 
Nine other branches Bs 4 8: 14 a 
Mount Pleasant Coal Co. 36 34 x 
4 8 315 
Total ... is, a os tigate a 
% : cx gene 
5. BRANCHES FROM WESTERN LINE,N.S.W. Govt. Ruys.— 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation’ s line from Newnes 
Junction ... 2m A m 4 8h 32. || General 
Eleven other branches - 4 8% 63 | Coal, metal, and ores 
Total . 4 84] 383 
6. SILYERTON TRAMWAY— 
Broken Hill and Cockburn 36 36 General . 
7. DENILIQUIN-MoamA LINE ee 45 i 
‘ 4 8} | 181% 
Total for State Bae vas | Sy 18 39% 
5-3 45 


* Three other branch private lines having a total length of 24 miles have been constructed for 


the conveyance of minerals, but are now closed. 
tion’s line, 64 miles long, 


+ The Dlawarra Harbour and Land Corpora- 
constructed for general traffic is not now working. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN AUSTRALIA, 1910-11 (Continued). 


Length | Nature of-Traffic 


Railway Lines. | Gauge. Carried, etc 


VICTORIA.* 
ft. in. | Miles. 
1. KERANG TO KOONDROOK TRAMWAY sf oS 14 General 
2, ALTONA Bay RatLway— 
Williamstown racecourse and Dit at Altona ... 5 3 2% | Sand and stone 
3. TooBoRac into bush BES 24 Firewood 
4, TRAWALLA to WATERLOO De 3 8 » and gravel 
5. CARISBROOK to New HAVILAH MINE bi 3 2% » &mining timber 
Total for State... ras on ach G13 51 


* The Rosstown railway, running between Elsternwick and Oakleigh railway stations, about 
5 wiles in length, is not in use. 


QUEENSLAND. 
ft. in. {| Miles 
1, BRANCHES FROM GREAT NORTHERN LINE, Govt. Ruys.— 
Three branch lines 3 6 2% | Mineral traffic 
2. BRANCHES FROM NORTH-COAST Linn, Govr. Ramways— 
Bundaberg to Millaquin : “el i ai) 2 Sugar 
3. BRANCH FROM WESTERN LINE, ‘Govr. Ramnways— 
Munro’s tramway to Perseverance “4 36 10. Timber & farm produce 
Gulland’s lines to coal mines . 3 6 1Z | Coal 
Stafford’s lines to coal mines. 3 6 3 hi 
4. BRANCHES FROM CAIRNS LINE, Govr. RAWAYS— 
*Cairns to Babinda ai i ; 56 37: | General (chiefly sugar) 
Greenhill branch as 2 0 4: | Sugar 
Chillagoe railway, Mareeba to Mungana CUM} 103 General (chiefly coal and 
Mount Garnet tramways, Lappa Jn’tn to Mt. Garnet 3°6 33 Sa » Lminerals 
Stannary Hills tramway, Boonmoo to Rocky Bluffs | 2 0 Q14 Me bb Rt 
Mount Molloy tramway ty Pi acesennod 20 ¥s 3 § 
; Etheridge railway, Alma-den to Forsayth HB Saale eee) 143 General 
5. BRANOH FROM SouTH-cosst Linen, Govr. RAILWAYS— 
Beaudesert tramway to Rathdowney, ' Tabooba Junc- ’ 
tion to Lamington 3 6 36+ i, (chiefly timber 
6. INeHam TRAMWAY— {and dairy produce 
Ingham to Stone Terminus ¥ 20 174 |General 
Lucinda to East Ingham g 2 0 17 re ; 
7. GERALDTON TRAMWAY— 
Geraldton towards Herberton... 20 204 Be (chiefly sugar) 
8, Mossman TRAMWAY— 
Port Douglas to S. Mossman and Mowbray Rivers 2 0 143 ¥ 
9. BRANCH FROM BowEN LINE— 
Bowen to Proserpine ... 36 38 ‘ 
} x 3.6 427 
Total for State... A ce { 20 94} 
! 
* This line was taken over by the Government on Ist July, 1911. + Including sidings, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
BrokeN HinL PROPRIETARY Co.’s Linn— ft. in. | Miles 
Tron Knob to Spencer’s Gulf . 32 3.6 58 Carriage ofironst’ne flux 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN AUSTRALIA, 1910-11 (Continued). 


3 Railway Lines. Gauge. Length Re ee 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.* 
1. MmuAND Ratway— ft. in. | Miles 
Joining Govt. lines at Midland Junction & Walkaway | 3 6 277 General 
2. W.A. GOLDFIELDS FIREWOOD SuppPLy Co.’s LInE— 
From Kurrawang into bush ... 3 6 72 Firewood 
3. KALGOORLIF AND BouLDER FrrEwoop Co.'s LinE— : 
Goodwood railway, from Lake Side inte bush 3 6 “35 Ps 
Lancefield railway into bush v 2 0 26 # 
Laverton to junction Lancefield railway 20 4% 5, 
4. W.A. JARRAH SAWMILLS LinE— 
From Kirrup to mills and into bush 3 6 64 | Timber 
5. TIMBER CorPORATION Co.’s Linn— 
From Greenbushes to mills and into bush 3.6 15 He 
6. S.-West TIMBLR Hrwers’ Co-op. Socrmry’s LiInk— 
From Collie into bush : cet “BING 83 - 
7. Minuan’s Karrt aND JARRAH Co.’s LiInEs— 
Upper Darling Range railway, from Pickering Brook 
to Canning mills and bush BG 123 Fi 
Jarrahdaleand Rockingham railway, ‘from Mundiging 
to Rockingham and bush . ws Baie A 6 51 fe 
Yarloop railway to mills and bush ... | 3 6 514 ty 
Mornington mills rly., from Wokalup to mills & bush 3.6 245 a, 
Ferguson River railway, from Dardanup to mills and 
into bush ... 3.6 322 ee 
Karridale railway, to Hamelin & Flinders Ports from 
Karridale and into bush 3 6 58 Fe 
Callie Mills railway, from Worsley into bush %| 3. 6: 154 ig 
8. BuNNING Bros. Lrp,, LINES— 
From Lion Mill, Argyle, and Cardiff to bush Mest toe 46 Dal i 
-. NortH DANDALUP $.M. Ramway— 
To mill and bush 2 ah el Ss 8 i 
10. SEXTON AND DRyspALE’s Busu Ramuway— 
From Noggerup to bush re - Se oe) 3 4h i 
1. Swan Saw Mint Rarway— 
From Lowden to mill and bush oe ry see) One a ae 
12. W.A, TIMBER AND FirEwoop Co. Lop. Line— 
Kurramia railway, from Kalgoorlie-Kanowna railway 
to bush ... a |S 48 Firewood 
13. Sons OF GWALIA GoLD MINING Co.’s Linp— 
Railway into bush ... oh a Bate opie) 18 a 
14. Murcuison Frrnwoop Co.'s Linu— . 
Nallan wood railway, from Nallan siding to bush Sauces] 2A - 
15. Wait CREEK TO BALLA RAILWAY ‘es F ei nee Xe) 133 | Copper Ore 
(| 3 6 | 769% 
Total for State... af a 4} 2.0 444 
lentes 18 
*To the 31st December, 1909. 
Y= TASMANIA. 
a 
1. Emu Bay Ratiway Co.’s Lines— ft. in. | Miles. 
Burnie to Waratah ee 5. 3016 
Guildford to Zeehan Es 3 6 104 General 
Rayna to Dundas : 3.6 
2, Mount LynuL MINING AND RAILWAY Co,’s LINES— 
Strahan to Queenstown 3.6 22. &. 
Gormanston to Kelly Basin... 3 6 30 a 
3. SANDFLY COLLIERY Co.’s LInNE— 
North-west Bay Co.’ s jetty to mine 2 0 12 Minerals 
4. Huon TrBeRr Co.’s Line* : 3 6 13 Timber 
5. TASMANIAN GOLD MINING Co.'s LinE— 
Beaconsfield to Beauty Pointt ol 356 34 | Minerals and occasion- 
6. ZEREHAN TRAM Co.'s LinE— ally passengers 
Emu Bay railway to British Queen 20 23 | Minerals and occasion- 
7. Duck RIVER RAmway— 4 ally passengers 
Leesville to Parish of Williams} 3 6 8 Chiefly timber 
8. MAGNET SILVER MINING Co.’s LINES— 
Magnet Junctiofi to Magnet 2 0 10 Mineralsand passengers 
Total for State... : ta Q / eat 


* Terminal points not fixed in May, 1908, as extensions still under construction. 


+ Also 


branch lines as follows:—Electric railway, 14 miles long, to reduction works, 2 ft. gauge; surface 


railways, horse, # mile long, 2 ft. gauge. 


t Extensions under construction. 
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3. New South Wales.—In this State the mileage of private railways open to the 
public for general traffic at the end of 1910 was 141, and of lines used for special purposes, 
125 miles. Most of these lines were constructed primarily for the purpose of conveying 
coal from the mines to the Government railway systems. Particulars for the year 1910 
of the operations of lines open for general traffic are given, ’so far as available, in the 
table on page 741. 


(i.) Private Raihvays Open for General Traffic. The most important of the lines 
open for general traffic are as follows :—(a) The Deniliquin-Moama Line. * In 1874 per- 
mission was granted by the New South Wales Government to a private company to 
construct a line forty-five miles long from Deniliquin, in the Riverina district, to Moama, 
connecting with the Victorian Railway system at the Murray Bridge, near Echuca. 
The line was opened in 1876, the land required being granted by the Government. (6) 
The Cockburn-Broken Hill Line. This line is owned by the Silverton Tramway Com- 
pany. It was opened in 1888, and connects Broken Hill with the South Australian 
railway system, haying a total length of 36 miles. (c) Hast Greta Line. This line, 
belonging to the Hast Greta Coal Mining Company, runs from Kast Greta Junction, on 
the Northern line of the Government railways, to Stanford. Merthyr, a distance of 8 
miles. (d@) The New Redhead Coal Company’s Railway. The lines owned by this com- 
pany branch from the Northern line of the Government railways, and run from Adams- 
town to Burwood Extended Colliery, and from Adamstown to Dudley Colliery, a total 
distance of 8 miles. The lines are worked by the Railway Department, coal waggons 
being supplied in part by the coal companies using the line. The colliery companies 
using the line pay a way-leave for right to run their coal over the line, and the Railway 
Commissioners allow the New Redhead Company a proportion of the revenue from the 
passenger and goods tratfic. (e) The Seaham Coal Company’s Railways. This line runs 
from Cockle Creek to West Wallsend and Seaham Collieries, and has a total length of 
6 miles. (f) Hexham-Minmi Railway. ‘This line branches from the Northern line of 
the Government railways and has a length of 6 miles. Further particulars are not 
available. (g) The Commonwealth Oil Corporation’s Railway. This line runs from 
Newnes Junction on the Great Western line of the Government railways to the com- 
pany’s refinery, a distance of 32 miles. The Shay geared type of locomotive is in use on 
this line. (hk) The Warwick Farm Line isa short line, three-quarters of a mile in length, 
connecting the Government line near Liverpool with the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 
Government rolling-stock is used. 

In addition to the lines referred to above, legislative sanction was obtained in 1890 
for the construction of a private line from the flux quarries at Tarrawingee to the Broken 
Hill line, a distance of 40 miles. The line was purchased by the Government in 1901, 
and is operated by the Silverton Tramway Company under lease from the Chief Com- 
missioner, who pays the working expenses and receives the ordinary earnings and one- 
half the net receipts on special and holiday traffic. 


4. Victoria. — In Victoria the only private railway open for general traffic is the 
Kerang-Koondrook tramway, opened in 1889. The cost of construction of this line to the 
end of September, 1911, was £38,972, paid out of a loan advanced by the Victorian 
Government. The total length is 144 miles. The line is at present controlled by the 
Kerang Shire Council, but proposals have recently been made for its transfer to the 
Railway Department. 

A line running from Elsternwick to Oakleigh, a distance of about 5 miles, has been 
constructed by a private company, but is not in use. 


5. Queensland,— In this State private railways open for general traffic may be 
grouped under two heads :— (i.) Lines constructed primarily for mining purposes, and 
(ii.) Shire tramways. 

(i. Mining Raihvays. (a) The Chillagoe Railway. The most important of these 
is the Chillagoe railway, constructed under the Mareeba to Chillagoe Railway Act 1897, 
and opened in 1901. ‘This line runs from Mareeba, on the Cairns railway, to Mungana, 
a distance of 103 miles. (b) The Stannary Hills Live. This line branches from the 
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Chillagoe railway at Boonmoo and runs to Rocky Bluff, via Stannary Hills, a total. 


distance of 21 miles. The gradients on this line, which has a gauge of 2 feet, range as 
high as 1 in 27, while the radius of some of the curves is as low as 1} chains. An 
additional length of 8 miles has been surveyed with a view to extending the line. 
(c) The Mount Garnet Railway. This line also branches from the Chillagoe railway at 
Lappa Junction, and runs for a distance of 33 miles, as far as Mount Garnet. 


(ii.) Shire Tramways. Under Part XV. of the Local Authorities Act of 1902 pro- 
vision is made whereby not less than one-third of the ratepayers in any district may 
petition the local authority to apply to the Governor for thé constitution of a tramway 
area. The Governor may define the area and may also approve of the plans and 
specifications of the proposed tramway. The amount which may be advanced by the 
Government for the construction or purchase of a tramway may not exceed a sum equal 
to £3000 for every mile of its length. As regards repayment of loans, no sum need be 
paid during the first three years, but after the expiration of that period the principal and 
interest must be repaid by half-yearly instalments on the basis provided for by the 
“Local Works Loans Act, 1880 to 1899.” For the purpose of raising the money to pay 
these instalments the local authority may levy a rate upon all ratable property within 
the tramway area. The money required for the tramway may be raised by the local 
authorities by the issue of debentures. 


6. South Australia—In this State there are no private railways open for general 
traffic. The only private line is that owned by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
running from Iron Knob to the seaboard near the head of Spencer’s Gulf, a distance of 58 
miles. The line is utilised for the carriage of flux for use in connection with the smelt- 
ing works at Port Pirie. 

7. Western Australia.—Owing to the Government’s past difficulty in constructing 
lines urgently required for the development of the country, private enterprise was en- 
couraged to undertake the work of construction on the land-grant principle, and two 
trunk lines were thus constructed. The greater part of the private lines now open, how- 
ever, have been constructed in connection with the timber industry. (i.) The Midland 
Railway. This line is 277 miles in length, and runs from the Midland Junction, ten 
miles from Perth, to Walkaway, where it joins the Government line running to Gerald- 
ton. It was construcicd under a concession of 12,000 acres of land per mile of line con- 
structed, to be selected along the entire route of the railway. (ii.) The Great Southern 
Railway. This line, which was built by private enterprise under the land-grant system, 
is 242 miles in length, and was acquired by the Government by purchase on the Ist 
January, 1897. The total price paid, with all the interests of the private company and 
of the original concessionaire, was £1,100,000, which was divided by the Government 
for book-keeping purposes into £300,000 for the land and £800,000 for the railway. 
(iii.) Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Company's Lines. These lines have mostly been built 
under special timber concessions and leases. There were, at the end of the year 1909, 
in all seven lines situated in various parts of the State extending into the bush, whence 
logs are brought to the mills. At the end of 1909 the total length of these lines was 245 
miles. (iv.) Other Lines. There are also a number of other lines in various parts of the 
State used chiefly in connection with the timber industry. These are specified in the 
tabular statement on page 738. 


8. Tasmania.—In this State there are three private lines open for general traffic. 
They are all situated in the western part of the island. 


(i.) The Emu Bay Railway Company. The lines owned by this company run from 
Burnie to Waratah, from Guildford to Zeehan, and from Rayna to Dundas, and have 
a total length of 104 miles. 


(ii.) The Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company. The Mount Lyell railway © 


runs from Regatta Point, Strahan, to Queenstown, and the North Mount Lyell line from 
Kelly Basin to Linda. The former line, 22 miles in length, was constructed in 1895-6, 
while the latter line, 30 miles long, was taken over from the North Mount Lyell Copper 
Company on the amalgamation of the two companies in 1903. The line from Kelly 
Basin to Linda is now run only intermittently. 
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{iii.) The Magnet Silver Mining Company’s Railway. This line runs from Magnet 
Junction, near Waratah, on the Emu Bay Company’s line to Magnet, a distance of 10 
miles. 

9. Operations of Private Railways, 1910.—The tabular statement given below shews 
particulars, so far as returns are available, for the year 1910 of all private railways 
open to the public for general traffic in the Commonwealth :— 


PARTICULARS OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC, 1910. 


2 fy 3 | Expenses. 3 Mer ago | @| Rolling Stock. 

Shier es, |p tS Reed elie KOSS Sos Hine eam a 

Line. =a > ES a ae q of | ga \53| 214 S 
D Ete) o e “s 32 -_ ng SS! PA a 3) 6) BS 

ey 1S) font 5 #o ke SO Ao f= i) e 3 

eI | a s A rs AS 6&6 > wal#H 2 Ee 

| | No. | Tons 
» No. £1 £ Cherie ane £ |. No, |. ,000. | ,0U0. | No. | No. | No. | No, 
y NEW SOUTH WALES. 

3 a7 a i eens F * itenat heals i 
Deniliquin-Moama | 45 |162,672| 19,207| 9,873 730 | 38,184 15 35 51 4 6 63 
Silverton Tramway] 36 |426,010 |169,868 | 56,883 pe 153,345 45 |1,004 253 16 17 | 618 
Kast Greta Railway} 8 |130,200 | 37,515 | 24,978 | -6,510 |279,920 |} 561 35 204 14 99 24 
Seaham Colliery Co.} 6 | 16,000} 1,130 a ad | 5,870 15 6 16 2 5 oes 
New Redhead Co....) 8 | 90,000) 3,717] 1,035| 2,913 ad ad a 8 h h h 
Hexham-Minmi ...| 6 a 941 719 nas 8,736 14 1 vi 1 4 3 
C'wlth. Oil Corp’r’n| 32 /|190,159 | 2,723 | 9,956 | 9,377 | 40,376 5 39 63 5 2 3D, 

| 

Total a ...| 141 |1015041/235,101 |103,444 |. 19,530 |526,431| 655 1,120 602 42 63 743 

I | } | | | | 
VICTORIA. 
Kerang-Koondrook | 14 | 38,972] 4,863] 1,866| 1,816 | 13.00 | 12 a 10 2 1 6 
QUEENSLAND: 

Chillagoe Railway | 103 |420,276 ) 81,287 | 18,354 ws, {106,911 38 142 | 118 8 2 | 152 
Stannary Hills ...| 214) 64,320) 4,946] 4,207 yee 14,151 4 ESS elu eke 3 2 76 
Mount Garnet ...| 33 {100,000} 2,606} 2,872 AS 10,713 Sys 3 12 1 1 4 

Etheridge c | 143 dad d ad ad a d ad a a a d 

Beaudesert .. | 36%} 90,000 | 7,794] 3,812} 2,905 | 24,484 15 f13 Q7 | 72 a h 
Cairns-Mulgrave b 374 |122,100 | 17,883 | 12,184 | 5,740 | 62,742 ie: op LOT 53 5 7 | 126 

Douglas-Mossman...| 14%} 41,358} 5,879} 3,255] 1,617 | 10,999 Hua igh aK) 12 2 3) } (21 

East Ingham-Stone | 174 | 28,696 | 1,538 é37 | 1,407 ad 4 OS Nhe os AMR a a 1 ad 

Lucinda-. Ingham} 17 ad 1,026 a a a ee Salis) ti! a 2 a 

Bowen-Proserpine 382 |100,662 a a ad 6,060 ad ad 258 cl a ad 

’ Geraldton Tramway) 20%) 49,988 | 73,396 | 2,604} 1,959} 16,988 Boi a9 15 Zio 21 
Mt. Molloy 7 20 | 46,320] 2,288] 1,908 ad 9,800 ei 4 3 8 1 1 8 
Total a ...{ 501 ~ 11063670 128,643 | 49,233 | 13,628 |262,848 | 154 309 516 94 24 | 408 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
I 
Midland Railway ...| 277 ad 119,500 | 68,232 a 456,074 56 70 312 10 10 | 198 
TASMANIA. 

Emu Bay Railway...| 104 | 603,491) 59,229 | 26,076 | 19,454 | 134,383} 32 59 119 9 10 134 
Mt. Lyell Railway...| 22 | 216,086) 30,507 | 19,741 a3 51,705) 31 25 85 7 7 127 
Nth. Mt. Lyell Rly.| 30 | 316,638) 3,051] 4,787 sit 7,804 6 10 18 4 3 53 
Magnet Railway ...| 10 20,101 243) 1,741 ne 7,520 1 ee 8 3 1 4 
Total a ...| 166 1156316) 93,030 | 52,345 | 19,454 | 201,412) 70 194 230 | 23 Q1 318 
Total for Cwlth. a |1,099 |3273999|581,137 |275,120 | 54,428 |1465665} 947 1,693 |1,670| 101 | 119 |1,673 


(a) Incomplete. (b) Purchased by Government on Ist July, 1911, to form part of North Coast 
Railway. (c) Taken over by Government on 5th February, 1911. (a) Not available. (e) Ex- 
elusive of one guard’s salary. (f) Exclusive of 4030 head of live stock. (9g) Exclusive of 
924,289 head of live stock. (h) Government rolling-stock used. (i) Onehired. (7) Exclusive of 
£1471 received from special tram rate levy on land. (k) Including sidings. 
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§ 3. Tramways. 


1. General.—Tramway systems are in operation in all the States of the Common- 
wealth, and in recent years considerable progress has been made in the adoption of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by a number of the principal 
towns of the Commonwealth. 

There are also in many parts of Australia private tramway lines which are used for 
special purposes, usually in connection with the timber, mining, or milling industries. 
Though efforts have been made to collect particulars of these lines, the returns are generally 
too incomplete for publication. 


(i.) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following table shews the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic in each State and in 
the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1910-11, classified (a) according to the motive 
power utilised and (b) according to the nature of the authority by which the lines are 
controlled :— 


TRAMWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 
1910-11. 


Nature of Motive Power | 7 
N.S. 
and | Wales 
Controlling Authority. : 


Q’land South | Western 


Victoria. Australia.|Australia. 


Tas. C’ wealth. 


ACCORDING TO MOTIVE POWER. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


Hlectric a woe} 222 44 34 39 53 15 307 
Steam esis aa 72, 1 tee ob de. aes %3 
Cable Bee an ate 46 veh yey oor ne 46 
Horse sed cae ae 13 aes 24 Q7 5 64 

Totally je1 | 194 104 34 63 80 15 490. 


ACCORDING TO CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 


Government zee] 290 5 | nee, 18 27 oe 240 
Municipal er eee 5 “5S 39 30 wea 74 
Private Bas ant 4 94 34 6 23 1S 176 

otal nate] LOk 104 34 63 80 15 490 


2. New South Wales.—In this State the tramways, with but few comparatively 
unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and are under the control 
of the Railway Commissioners. 


(i.) Government Tramways. In Sydney and suburbs the Government tramways are 
divided into distinct systems. There were in June, 1911, seven such systems in operation 
within the metropolitan area. the most important being the city and suburban lines, 
97 miles in length (1683 miles single track) ; the North Shore line, 16? miles in length 
(262 miles single track); and the Manly to The Spit line, 62 miles in length. All 
of these systems are now operated by electricity. There are three systems on which 
the motive power used is steam, namely—(a) the line from Ashfield to Mortlake and 
Cabarita, 8% miles long, (b) from Kogarah to Sans Souci, 5$ miles im length, and 
(c) from Arncliffe to Bexley, 24 miles long. The line from Manly to Brookvale (3 
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miles) has been converted from steam to electric traction (May 1911). There are also 
Government steam tramways in operation at Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, from 
East to West Maitland, and from Sutherland to Cronulla. 


(a) Sydney Tramways. The first tramway constructed in Sydney ran from Bridge- 
street to Hay-street via Hunter-street. It was opened in September, 1879, and the 
motive power was steam. In the following few years these steam tramways were con- 
siderably extended. The electric system was not introduced into the city until the close 
of the year 1899, though it had at that time been in operation for some years in North 
Sydney. The tramways in the heart of the city, running along King-street to the suburb 
of Woollahra, as well as those in North Sydney, were originally worked by under- 
ground cables, and have since been converted into electric lines on the overhead trolley 
system. In December, 1899, the electric tramway, extending from the Circular Quay 
along George-street to the Redfern Station, and thence to the densely-populated district 
of Pyrmont, was opened for traffic. This tramway is a double track, and is 34 miles in 
length. Single lines have been constructed along Castlereagh and Pitt streets, with the 
object of relieving the traffic along George-street. The whole of the steam tramways in 
Sydney and suburbs, with the exception of the Ashfield-Mortlake, the Kogarah-Sans 
Souci, and the Arncliffe-Bexley, have now been converted into electric lines, and 
provision for the extra power required for the electrification of the first two of these lines 
has been made at the central power station. Two new sub-stations have been erected, 
one at North Sydney and the other at Manly. 


(b) Other Tramway Systems. In Newcastle the first section of the tramways, from 
Perkins-street to Plattsburg, was opened in 1887; the total length open on the 30th June, 
1911, was 244 miles. At Broken Hill and Parramatta the first sections of the tramways 
were opened in 1902. On the 30th June, 1911, the mileage open at Broken Hill amounted 
to 9, and at Parramatta to 6? miles. The line from Hast to West Maitland, 43 miles 
long, was opened in February, 1909. There are also three short lengths of tramways 
in New South Wales run by private companies. Further particulars are given below. 


(c) Particulars of all Government Tramways, 1902 to 1911. The following table shews 
the total length, the capital cost, the gross revenue, working expenses, and net earnings, 
and the percentages of working expenses on gross revenue, and of net earnings on capital 
cost, for each financial year from 1901-2 to 1910-11 inclusive. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS 
1902 to 1911. 


Percentage | Percentage 
ance Length Capital Working Net 
e Wxpen ross Working Se A 
hoes pol ie Tale 4 San Expenses, Menhad Beene Hernines 
June Open Lanes Open: Gross Capital 
Revenue. Cost. 
Miles. & £ £ 8 per cent. per cent. 
1902 ...; 104 2,829,363 631,757 541,984 89,773 85.79 3.19 
1903...) 1243 3,371,587 752,034 654,165 97,869 86.98 2.90 
1904...) 125% 3,471,759 802,985 673,625 | 129,360 83.89 3.73 
1905 ...| 1252 3,637,922 813,569 685,682 | 127,887 84.28 3.51 
1906...) 126 3,669,096 851,483 665,083 | 186,400 78.11 5,08 
1907 ...| 128% 3,669,524 908,701 727,947 | 180,754 80.11 4,92 
1908 ...| 182% 3,732,991 | 1,011,994 809,065 | 202,929 79.95 5.44 
1909...) « 1514 4,252,731. | 1,097,565 875,56®@ | 222,005 19.77, 5.61 
1910...) 1654 4,668,797* | 1,185,568 983,587 | 201,981 82.96 4.33 
LOT cial, LOO 5,121,586* | 1,365,631 | 1,143,949 | 221,682 83.77 4.33 


* £47,455 of this sum has been paid from the Consolidated Revenue, and no interest is 
payable thereon. 
\ The net result, after providing for all working expenses and £174,055 for interest on 
the capital invested, was a surplus of £47,627 in 1910-11, as compared with £45,879 in the 
preceding year. During the year 1910-11, 230,275,938 passengers were carried without any 
accident resulting in loss of life to any of the passengers. 
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(d) Particulars of Different Systems of Government Tramways, 1910-11. In the 
subjoined statement particulars are given of the working of the electric and steam 
tramways in Sydney, and of the other Government tramways at Parramatta, Sutherland, 
Newcastle, Maitland, and Broken Hill. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. —PARTICULARS OF THE WORKING OF THE VARIOUS 
GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS, 1910-11. 


Line. Length} ‘out’ | _pevoue, | Bebenses, | Taterest: | 77th o 
Miles. oy £ £ FES i £ 
Sydney and Suburban— 
Electric ... .».| 120% | 4,585,240 | 1,256,672 | 1,033,229} 157,116] +66,327 
Steam ... ---| 16% 107,728 16,558 PEO Alt 3,475 | — 8,128 — 
Total... ...| 1874 | 4,692,968 | 1,273,230 | 1,054,440] 160,591] +58 199 
Parramatta Steam} 6% 36,524 5,074 4,755 1,272)\) <— Oe 
Sutherland to Cronulla ,, 74 37,005 261 326 9) oe 
Newcastle | 24¥ 241,779 63,567 60,372 8,205 | — 5,010 
East to West Maitland ,, 4h 38,089 5.224 4,541 1,290; — 607 
Broken Hill > 9 75,221 18,275 19,515 2,688 | — 3,928 
Total... ..-| 190 | 5,121,586 | 1,365,631 | 1,148,949 | 174,055| +47,627 


* The positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. 
The total capital cost shewn in the preceding table was made up as follows :— 


CAPITAL COST OF NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS AS AT 
30th JUNE, 1911. 


| Power-house, | 
| Sub-stations, 


and Plant. 


Permanent Rolling 


Way. Stock Machinery. 


Workshops. | Furniture. Total. 


£2,950,466 | £1,072,459 £893,783 | £52,960 | £149,526 £2,392 | £5,121,586 
| 


The average cost per mile open was £15,550 for permanent way and £11,442 for all 
other charges, making a total of £26,992 per mile. 

During the year 1910-11, eleven new extensions, amounting in all to a length of 244 
miles, were opened for traffic. On the 30th June, 1911, one extension having a total _ 
length of 14 miles was under construction, and up to the same date ten additional 
extensions, amounting to about 11? miles, had been authorised for construction. 


(e) Sydney Electric Tramways. The total route mileage of the city and 
suburban lines is 974, of the North Shore line 16% miles, and of the Manly- 
The Spit line 62 miles, making the total length of the electric tramways in Sydney 
1202 miles. The current for the operation of these tramways is generated at the 
power-house at Ultimo, which has been erected ab a total cost of £893,783, including 
the cost of the sub-stations and plant. The current generated at the power-house is 
partly continuous and partly alternating, and is used both for lighting and traction pur- 
poses. The standard voltage of the continuous current is 600; the alternating current is 
transmitted by means of high-tension cables to sub-stations, where it is converted to con- 
tinuous current at the standard voltage. The total output of the power-house, for both 
lighting and traction purposes, during the year 1910-11, was 66,436,260 kilowatt-hours, of 
which the direct-current supply was 14,156,554, and the alternating current 52,279,706 
kilowatt-hours. The output for traction purposes only was 61,163,079 kilowatt-hours. 
The following table gives particulars of the working of the electric tramways for each 
financial year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF SYDNEY ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1902 to 1911. 


- Total Cost of Output of 
Year ended 30th June. ace Teaiae 1) Construction Power-hou se | Tram Miles Passengers 
(Track). and for Traction Run. Carried. 
Equipment. Purposes. 
ee i. reek ek aaa ATE RE No. ,000. 
1902/55, gas 52 1,285,014 15,472 6,175 63,517 
1903}2.: hoe TS 2,610,287 25,542 11,184 | 100,341 
1904 ... ASA 118? 2,715,748 30,866 | 14,383 116,312 
A902: Sac 183% 3,124,140 BOOT 0 14,783 122,626 
1906"\::.. oon 139 3,259,936 32,316: 15,352 135,300 
TIO Foxx Safe 1413 - 8,247,817 | . 33,941 15,631 144,088 
1908 ... ee 1463* 3,288,480 387,422 16,517 159,723 
1909 ... tHe 1694 3,756,198 42,299 17,813 173,733 
1910 Ve AS 1834 4,235,170 45,500 19,394 187,574 
LOG, Ss} 2013 4,585,240 61,163 21,120 214,975 
Gross d “li Number of Number of 
Year ended 30th June. in Sn lec Net Revenue. : treed seh 
£ £ £ 
L9OBI 3... bine 340,742 257,557 83,185 436 2,855 
1903-5.5 a 560,693 420,718 139,975 629 3,745 
1904 ... mele 670,603 515,043 155,560 626 3,873 
L9OD ess. mai 705,182 559,565 145,567 682 4,069 
1906... sisi 780,986 569 ,566 211,420 735 3,863 
LOO van ee 830,497 629,108 201,389 727 4,044 
IVOS A sod 925,224 735,442 189,782 775 4,714 
LOOSE: ...| 1,009,498 785,404+ 224,094 906 5,514 
1910- }3. ...| 1,092,582 888,415 204,167 939 6,065 
LO Tales ...| 1,256,672 1,033,229 223,443 985 6,667 
* 103Z route miles. + Including £50,500 written off for depreciation, etc, 


The net revenue on capital invested was 4.87 per cent. in 1910-11 as against 4.82 per 
cent. in the preceding year. 


(ii.) Private Tramways. There are two private tramway lines in New South 
Wales open for general traffic. (a) There is an electric tramway running from Rockdale 
to Brighton-le-Sands, a distance of one and a-quarter miles. This line was originally 
opened as a steam tramway in 1885, but was subsequently converted into electric. 
The total cost to the end of 1910 was £13,000. During that year the number of tram- 
miles run was 29,000.. (b) A private steam tramway passes through the township of 
Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far as the Duck River, a distance 
of 3$ miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River steamers, conveying passen- 
gers and goods to and from Sydney. This line was opened for traffic in 1883. 
In 1910 the number of tram miles run was about 18,700, and the number of passengers 
conveyed about 81,494. 


Particulars regarding private tramways used for special purposes are not available. 


(iii.) Sydney Harbour Ferries. As the ferry services on the waters of Port Jackson 
are mainly subsidiary to the suburban railway and tramway systems, it has been thought 
advisable to include them here rather than under shipping. Returns for the year 1910 

_ Were received from four companies, and shew that these companies had 62 boats in 
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commission which were licensed to carry a total of 37,367 passengers, or an average of 
602 per boat and per trip. The total number of passengers carried during the year 
is stated as 26,028,347, an average of over 71,300 per day. In addition to ‘the 
ordinary passenger traffic there are two lines providing for vehicular traffic, which 
afford the only rapid means of transit between the city and the northern suburbs. 
The four companies employed during the year a total of 758 persons. The capital 
expenditure to the end of 1910 amounted to £131,108, the gross revenue during 1910 to 
£242,219, and the expenditure to £158,305, thus giving a net revenue of £83,914. The 
services are well managed, and the boats constructed during recent years—double-ended 
screwboats—are claimed to be superior in size and equipment to boats employed on 
similar service in any part of the world. 


3. Victoria.—In Melbourne there is a number of tramway systems carried on under 
the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable system worked by 
the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company. There are also four lines of electric 
tramways, one running from St. Kilda to Brighton, a distance of five and one-eighth 
miles, belonging to the Government, and under the control of the Railway Commis- 
sioners; one,from Flemington Bridge to the Saltwater River and Keilor Road, a distance 
of seven and a-quarter miles, run by a private company; one from Prahran to Malvern, 
four and a-half miles in length; and one from Chapel Street, Prahran, to Malvern via 
Dandenong Road, two and a-quarter miles in length, both controlled by a joint municipal 
trust. There is also a private cable tramway, two and a-quarter miles in length, between 
Clifton Hill and Preston. Two tramways worked by horses—one, seven miles in 
length, running from Sandringham to Cheltenham via Beaumaris, the other, one and 
a-half miles long, from Brunswick to Coburg, are privately owned, while three similar 
services are worked by the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, viz., Victoria 
Bridge to Kew, Richmond Bridge to Hawthorn, and the Zoological Gardens lines. 
There is a short steam tramway, about one mile long, at Sorrento. There are also 
systems of electric tramways at Ballarat and Bendigo, constructed and run by a private 
company. A number of tramways has been constructed for special purposes in various 
parts of the State under the provisions of the Tramway Act 1890. The work of con- 
structing electric tramways at Geelong was commenced in January, 1911, and completed 
in January 1912, when trial runs were made. This system has a length of five and a- 
quarter miles of single track. 


(i.) Melbourne, Cable Tramways. The Melbourne Omnibus Company began its 
services by the initiation of omnibus services in 1869, and in 1878 the company changed 
its name to the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, with a view to the intro- 
duction of a tramway system in the city and suburbs of Melbourne. — It was not, however, 
until the year 1883, when the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company’s Act was 
passed, that the necessary authority was given by Parliament for that purpose. Under 
this Act the company was empowered to construct tramways in the streets of Melbourne 
and suburbs, with the consent of the municipalities interested, who had the option of 
electing to construct the tramways themselves. All the municipalities decided to exercise 
the option conferred upon them, and, according to the provisions of the Act, a Tram- 
ways Trust was formed. This body, which is composed of seven members from the 
Melbourne City Council and one member each from the councils of eleyen of the 
surrounding municipalities, received full power to construct tramways, and to borrow 
money for that purpose, secured on the municipal properties and revenues and on the 
tramways themselves. The Trust raised sufficient funds to pay for the construction of 
the tramway-tracks and the engine-hotses from which the cables are worked. It was 
required by the original Act, as amended in 1892, to complete the tramways by the end 
of the year 1893, and to grant a thirty-two years’ lease of the tramways to the company, 
dating from the ist July, 1884—when the liability for interest on the loans com- 


menced—and expiring on the 1st July, 1916. The company is required to find sufficient — 


; 
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capital to build the rolling-stock and to equip the lines and engine-houses with all 
necessary working requisites. The company pays to the Trust annually the interest 
due upon the loans raised, and also a sufficient sum as a sinking or redemption fund, to 
repay by its accumulation the principal of the loans raised by the Trust, and at the 
expiration of the lease must hand back the lines in good working order to the Trust. 
The expenses of the Trust were paid out of the loan up to the end of the year 1903, but 
since that date have been paid by the company to an amount not exceeding £1000 per 
annum, the municipalities being liable for the remainder. The total amount the Trust 
was empowered to buy was £1,650,000, which has been raised in London by means of 
debentures bearing interest at 44 percent. The premiums received amounted to £55,794, 
making a total of £1,705,794. This amount had been expended by the end of the year _ 
1898, when further loan expenditure ceased. The first line—that to Richmond—was 
opened to traffic in November, 1885, and the work being rapidly pushed on, the others 
were opened at short intervals, and the whole system was completed in 1891. The com- 
plete system consists of forty-three and a-half miles of double-track cable lines, using 
constantly over ninety miles of wire rope, and four and a-half miles of double-track horse 
lines. 


(a) Particulars of Working, 1902 to 1911. The subjoined statement shews the tram 
mileage, the number of passengers carried, and the revenue and expenditure for each year 
ended the 30th June from 1902 to 1911 inclusive ;— 


MELBOURNE CABLE TRAMWAYS.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 1902 to I9/1. 


Number Revenue. Working Expenses. 

Year endedthe | Tram of : 
30th June. Mileage. |Passengers Traffic \ | Repairs 
Carried. R ee ay Other.*| Total. | Wages. | & Main-| Other.*| Total. 
saat tenance.| 
No. No. £ £ £ & £ £ £ 
1902... ...| 9,226,883 | 47,261,572 | 454,683 20,152 | 474,835 | 125,596 68,689 75,269 | 269,554 
1903 2. | 9,044,282 | 46,832,910 | 432,505 30,040 | 462,545 | 127,746 60,611 56,569 244,926 
1904... ...| 8,968,928 | 49,183.742 | 444,495 28,781 | 473,276 | 124,050 71,612 45,928 241,590 
1905 =... -..| 8,932,073 | 50,297,357 | 448,740 | 31,066 | 479,806 | 123,803 62,177 48,395 | 234,375 
1906: 45: ---| 9,032,523 | 52,925,654 | 469,079 | 59,861 | 528,940 | 125,390 | 59,361 47,395 | 232,146 
ROOT arcs ...| 9,536,397 | 59,069,280 | 507,206 39,274 | 546,480 | 140,487 69,736 54,445 | 264,668 
1908 ee -..| 9,810,808 | 63,954,512 | 545,269 40,561 | 585,830 | 153,040 64,993 60,605 | 278,639 
1909... -| 9,856,345 | 66,522,463 | 565,601 43,059 | 608,660 | 162,093 69,681 64,516 | 296,290 
1910) 2: ...| 10,010,975 | 68,695,853 | 581,390 45,307 | 626,697 | 162,956 78,022 63,540 304,518 
1911 i} ...| 10,636,440 | 76,295,825 | 644,187 40,140 | 684,327 | 182,545 77,319 60,620 | 320,784 
t 


* Including amounts on account of omnibus lines. 


It may be noted that the ‘‘ Wages’’ item in the above table does not represent all 
that is paid in wages by the company, as a considerable portion is merged in the item 
“Repairs and maintenance.’’ The figures under working expenses classed as ‘‘ Other’’ 
comprise feed, fuel, licenses, rates, insurance, law costs, stationery and office expenses, 
salaries of staff, and directors’ and auditors’ fees. 


(ii.) Electric Tramways. There are in Melbourne four electric tramway systems, 
namely (a) the St. Kilda-Brighton line, (6) the North Melbourne tramways, (c) the 
Prahran-Malvern line, and (d) the Chapel Street-Malvern line via Dandenong Road. 


(a) The St. Kilda-Brighton Line. Under the St. Kilda and Brighton Electric 
Street Railways Act 1904 the Board of Land and Works was authorised to construct a 
tramway from St. Kilda to Brighton. The amount of interest payable on the cost of the 
land acquired for the tramway was guaranteed by the municipalities of St. Kilda and 
Brighton for a period of twenty years, and authority was given by the Act to the muni- 
cipalities to levy either a general or special rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound 
for the purpose of paying the guiarantee. The profit, if any, during the first twenty 
years is to be set off in reduction of the guarantee. The line was opened for traffic in May, 
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1906, and the extension to Brighton Beach was opened in the following year. A proposal 
has been made to extend the line along the foreshore as far as Mordialloc. The 
capital cost to the 30th June, 1911, exclusive of rolling-stock, was £43,325, and of rolling- 
stock was £15,682, making a total of £59,007. The subjoined statement gives particulars 
of the working of this line for the financial years ended the 30th June, 1907 to 1911:— 


ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON ELECTRIC STREET TRAMWAY, 1907 to 1911, 


Year | | 

ended| Mileage Capital | Car Passengers Gross Working tnterontn Net Profit 
aia Open. Cost. Mileage. Carried. Revenue, | Expenses. | or Loss.t 

| £ £ £ | £ £ 

1907 5.18 | 52,989. | 808,777 | 1,030,242 9,590 17,392* 1,980 |—9,782 
1908 5.13 57,523 335,007 | 1,146,484 | 10,374 14,299 | 2,140 |—6,065 
1909 5.18 | 58,054 338,214 | 1,265,492 | 10,941 9,075 | 2,038, |j— 172 
1910 5.13 58,612 340,254 1,361,925 | 11,885 9,860 2,092 == 6% 
1911 §.13 59,007 346,849 | 1,410,907 | 12,852 9,819 | 9,107 tsa 


* Including an amount of £9941 for replacement of rolling stock, car-shed and equipment 
destroyed by fire. + Including an amount of £3311 for replacement of rolling-stock, etc., caused 
by fire. t Profit is indicated by +, Loss by —. 


The average fare paid per passenger was 2.19 pence in 1910-11 as against 2.08 pence 
in 1909-10. The gross revenue in 1910-11 was 8.89 pence per passenger car mile and 
£2505 per mile of track open. In the same year the percentage of working expenses 
on gross revenue was 76.4 as against 82.96 in the preceding year. 


(b) The North Melbourne Tramways, extending through the northern suburbs to 
the Saltwater River and to Keilor Road, were constructed by a private company, and 
were opened for traffic towards the end of the year 1906. 


(c) The Prahran-Malvern Tramway. This line has been constructed under the 
control of a trust, which consists of five members appointed by the cities. of 
Prahran and Malvern. The total track mileage (including double track 4 miles) 
is 8# miles, the total capital cost being £131,894. The current is supplied by the 
Melbourne Electric Supply Company Limited at a price varying according to the con- 
sumption of current and the price of fuel. Any surplus revenue, after providing for 
operating expenses, interest, sinking fund, and renewal reserve, is to be paid to the 
municipalities of Prahran and Malvern in proportion to the car mileage run in their 
respective districts. The lines were opened for traffic on 31st May, 1910. During the 
year ended 30th September, 1911, the current used for traction purposes was 698,845 
kilowatt-hours, and the number of tram miles run was approximately 468,724, 
the number of passengers carried 3,805,843, the gross revenue £26,314, and the 
working expenses (excluding interest and renewals reserve) £16,518. The number of 
cars in use was 20, and the number of persons employed 95. A tramway 24 miles in 
length, and connecting the southern portions of Prahran and Malvern, which will 
be controlled by the Prahran-Malvern Tramway Trust, has been constructed and was 
opened for traffic early in 1912. eo 


(d) The Ballarat and Bendigo Electric Tramways are under the control of a private 
company, and run along the main streets and to and from the outlying suburbs of the 
two cities. The total length of lines open for traffic is 22 miles. 


(e) Particulars of Working of all Electric Tramways, 1904 to 1911. The following 
table gives particulars of the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year 
from 1904 to 1911 inclusive :— 
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VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 1904 to 1911. 


po ce} S 3 i n Hm ‘3 * oO ie 
2Sgq aS) a on m Om 
.| $83 | S822 |e8sena) 3. 1 O af Rei ole 's 
$| Sa8 | sack | gbee82| 38 | 286 | 88 25 | Se \ay8 
m) aba | $682 |oscesd| B* | B82 | o2 | os | bee 
pBYn H 

c | es 8 | oS6 é An fe a cde 

Kilowatt-hrs.| No. (000 | No. (000 | : i 

Miles. £ (000 omitted.)) omitted.) | omitted.) £ | £ No. | No. 
1904 10$ 106,553 331 326 1,214 4 + 12 55 
1905 103 115,309 463 483 1,749 t + 12 86 
1906 938 191,882 703 699 =| = 2,759 Beet t 53 210 
1907 34 222,,486* 1,790 1,793 7,037 | 48,554* 34,522* 78 | 379 
1908 344 | 272,180* 1,562* 1,963 7,519 | 69,296 | 55,740 95 | 338 
1909 at 290,815 2,185 1,904 7,497 66,148 50,820 ERS hl 
1910¢ 34 275,458* 2,314 1,930 7,889 54,727* 40,087* 97 | 317 
1911 432 406,815§ 2,998 2,376 12,198 84,545§ | 56,562§ | 117 | 408 

| 

* Incomplete. + Not available. t Exclusive of Prahran-Malvern Tramway, which was 


opened for traffic on 31st May, 1910. § Exclusive of North Melbourne Tramway. 


(iii.) Private Tramways for Special Purposes. There are in Victoria a number of 
tramways used for special purposes, chiefly in connection with the timber, mining, and 
milling industries. _ These lines have been constructed either under authority of the 
Department of Public Works, pursuant to Section 36 of the Tramway Act 1890, or 
under leases or licenses issued by the Department of Lands and Survey, pursuant to 
Sections 144 and 145 of the Land Act 1901. Particulars of these lines are too incomplete 
for publication. 


4. Queensland.—In this State there is a system of electric tramways running through 
the streets of the city and suburbs of Brisbane and controlled by a private company which 
has its head office in London. The total length of the Brisbane system was thirty four 
and one-third miles at the end of the year 1911. There is also a number of tramways, 
having a total length of about 640 miles, run in connection with sugar mills. Particulars 
of Shire tramways have been given in the part of this section dealing with private rail- 
ways (see pp. 740 and 741). 


(i.) Brisbane Electric Tramways. These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. The total cost of construction and 
equipment to the end of the year 1909 was approximately £1,250,000. The following 
table gives particulars of these tramways for each calendar -year from 1902 to 1911 
inclusive :— ; 


QUEENSLAND.—BRISBANE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 
1902 to 1911. ; 


Mileage Number | Re * | Number 
acne Open Current ‘Tram of Gross | Working Gara of 
for Generated. | Miles Run. | Passengers }Revenue.|/Expenses.| ~. Persons 
Traffic. Carried. Une. Employed 
Miles. | Kilowatt-hrs, No. No: ies £ No. | No. 
1902... 244% 3,852,308 3,015,548 |18,125,302 | 125,451 | 73,473 88 390 
1903... QT 3,975,355 3,157,574 |18,376,000 | 126,526 | 77,539 | 100 400 
1904... 29 4,154,797 3,243,686 |18,452,704 | 126,647 | 76,586 | 104 430 
19065... 302 4,561,780 3,323,823 |20,049,978 | 128,436 | 78,918 | 106 485 
1906... 303 4,370,004 3,323,657 |22,052,424 | 141,414 | 78,493 | 107 550 
1907... 302 ae 3,330,011 24,251,329 | 158,298 a 107 * 
1908... 302 4,915,202 3,367,972 |27,221,466 | 177,567 fe 107 619 
1909)... 302 5,099,663 3,321,803 |29,732,338 | 192,371 * * 614 
1910 © 302 5,441,032 3,524,036 |32,419,276 | 214,265 i 119 654 
nhopinkesr, 344 a 3,671,963 |36,443,222 | 243,344 | he 128 736 


* Not available. 
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(ii.) Saugar-Mill Tramways. There is a number of tramways in various parts of 
Queensland used in connection with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of 
hauling cane to the mills. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running 
through sugar-cane plantations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. 


5. South Australia.—Up to the year 1906 there was a number of horse tramways 
in the principal streets of Adelaide and suburbs run by various private companies. Power 
to acquire part of these lines, with a view to their electrification, was given to the Adelaide 
Corporation by the Municipal Tramways Trust Act 1906. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act, a Trust consisting of eight members, of whom two were nominated by 
the Governor, two elected by the City Corporation, and two each by the Suburban Cor- 
porations and the District Councils, was formed in 1907, and a length of forty-nine route 
miles of horse traction tramways was purchased from the private companies at a cost of 
£283,357. On the 9th March, 1909, the electric car system was inaugurated on the 
Kensington route. At the end of July, 1911, a length of 39 route miles had been 
electrified and opened for traffic; the corresponding length of track opened being 714 miles. 
The power-house is located at Port Adelaide, nine miles from the city. It is equipped 
with three 1500-kilowatt turbo-alternators generating current at 11,000 volts, which are 
stepped down and passed through rotary converters to direct current at 600 volts. The 
cost of construction and equipment on the 31st July, 1911, was £1,174,432. At the end 
of the financial year 1910-11 seventeen miles of track were under construction. The fol- 
lowing table gives particulars of the tramways for the year ended 31st July, 1911. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ADELAIDE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—PARTICULARS OF 
WORKING, 1910-11. 


. | No, of 
Mileage } No: of|=s32 
y Open | Capital | Current ‘Tram Foon ad Gross | Working | Cars Per- 
ett IE os Cost. | Generated. | Miles Run, Ghuniad Revenue. Expenses. in tn, 
. m- 
Traffic. | se. |) oy’a 


Miles. al w'tt-hrs. No. No. & £ No. No. 
LOAN SOA 2, 174, 489 | | 5,986,791 | 3,620,222 | 31,345,576 | 225,425 | 160,922 | 180 | 975 


* Inclusive of price of current. 


There are also in South Australia nineteen and three-quarter miles of Government 
horse tramways in countty districts, worked in connection with the railway system, and 
six and one-quarter miles of private tramways used for passenger service. The subjoined 
statement gives variotis particulars of these lines :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF HORSE TRAMWAYS, 1910-11. 


Particulars. Length. | Gauge. Nature of Traffic. 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS. 


Moonta, Moonta Bay, and Hamley Flat 5% 


5 3  |Passengers and goods. 
Gawler We 14 3) he ES 
Victor Harbour and Breakwater ath Ye gia 5, 3 = bi 
Dry Creek and Magazine ae ane 1 2 0 |Explosives. 
Magazine and Broad Creek ... Bae 14 2 0 4c 
Port Broughton and Mundoora the 10 3 6 |Passengers and goods. 


‘Port Adelaide and Alberton ... as 24 5 3  |Passengers. 
Glenelg and Brighton wu eta Bee 4 CY a eee a 


si —— 
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6. Western Australia.—In this State there are a number of horse tramways, amount- 
ing in all to a length of twenty-nine and one quarter miles, which are the property of the 
Government. Of these the most important is the line between Roeburne and Cossack, 
constructed on a 2 ft. gauge and under the control of the Colonial Secretary’s Department. 
The length of this line is fourteen and three quarter miles. The remaining fourteen and 
a-half miles belonging to the Government are made up of eleven short lengths varying 
from eight chains to four and a-half miles, worked in connection with the jetties at 
various ports for the purpose of providing the necessary communication between such 
jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. . Most of these short lines are leased at annual 
rentals, and are under the supervision of the Harbour Master. Their maintenance and 
improvement is in the hands of the Public Works Department. In addition to these 
Government lines there are electric tramway systems at Perth and Kalgoorlie carried on 
by private companies, and at Fremantle, under municipal control. 


(i.) Government Tramways. Particulars as to the working of the Government 
horse-tramways or as to the rents received therefrom are not generally available. The 
following statement, however, shews particulars of the working of the Roeburne-Cossack 
line for the financial year ended the 30th June, 1911 :-— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—PARTICULARS OF THE 
ROEBURNE-COSSACK LINE, 1910-11. 


Cost of | . | 
2 . Gross Working z | 
Mileage Open. SOE ee Barnings. Expenses. Interest. | Loss. 
142 £42,492 £3,293 £1,594 3 < 


* Not available. 


(ii.) Hlectric Tramways. There are now five towns in Western Australia which 
enjoy the benefits of electric tramway systems, namely, Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder City, and Leonora. 


(a) The Perth Electric Tramways were opened for traffic by a private company in 
1899, and the system has since been extended to many of the outlying suburbs. On the 
31st December, 1910, there were 223 miles of line open, the total cost of construction 
and equipment to that date being £476,772. 


(b) The Kalgoorlie and Boulder City Tramways are also run by a private com- 
pany, the first line being opened in 1902. At the beginning of 1904 legislative 
authority was given for the construction of lines in Boulder City and suburbs, and in 
Noyember, 1904, the last section of the Boulder system was completed. At the end of 
the year 1910 the total mileage of the whole system—in Kalgoorlie and Boulder City— 
amounted to 19 miles, the total cost of construction and equipment being approximately 
£449,106, 


(c) The Fremantle Tramways were opened in November, 1905, under the control of 
the municipality. On the 31st August, 1911, there were 8? miles of line open for traffic, 
the cost of construction and equipment at that date being £102,479. 


(d) The Leonora-Gwalia Tramway, three miles in length, formerly a steam tram- 
way, was opened for traffic by electrification on 5th October, 1908. 


(e) Particulars of Working of all Electric Tramways, 1901 to 1910. The subjoined 
table shews, so far as returns are available, particulars of the working of all electric 
tramway systems in the State for each year from 1901 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA—PARTICULARS OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 1901 to 1910, 


(Total Cost No. | No 

| "eae ed pee P| Current Tram i Gross | Working of of 
Year.| “for | tion and | Generated. sat Passengers |Revenue. Expenses. tee oo 
oe Baulp- Carried, Use. | ployed. 

| | TF 

Miles. £ _ Kilowatt-hrs.| No. No. £ £ No. | No. 

1901} 164 | 367 ,037| x 721,056 --- _| 46,270} 26,673 | 30 “es 

1902; 17 | 880,861) foes 788,120 axe 56,157 | 32,464 | 30 wes 

1903} 364 § \*1,561,804 |1,396,888 8,226,926) 99,794 | 68,567 | 59 +70 

1904! 42 § \*1,831,385 |1,590,925) 9,833,212)118,269 | 69,586 | 62 266 

\|1905| 54 & — *9695,977 |2,190,988|12,861,664|147,455 | 91,006 | 89 | 373 

1906) 544 § ("3,076,810 12,325,378)13,595,098)152,678 | 92,379 | 89 336 

1907; 454 | § | 4,049,980 |2,247,889/14,050,086|143,403 | 89,266 | 89 330 

1908} 474 | 968,567) 4,065,616 |2,316,325/13,136,065)142,182 | 91,770 | 89 854 

1909} 50 1,018,548) 3,952,386 |2,304,616/13,579,603)144,320 | 98,236 | 101 366 

1910} 58 (1,085,857 **3,741,628/2,139,524/12,420,830/139,824 | 88,110 | 106 381 


*Exclusive of Kalgoorlie tramways, for which returns are not available. +Exclusive of 
Perth tramways.-: § Notavailable. _ || Including returns for the Fremantle tramways for a period 
of ten months ended the 31st August, 1906, at which date the municipal financial year ends. { For 
the years 1907 to 1910 inclusive, miles of route are given; for previous years the figures represent 
miles of single track. ** Exclusive of Leonora Tramway. 


7. Tasmania,—In Hobart there isa system of electric tramways, amounting in all to 
a length of nine miles, owned by a private company. Under the authority of the Laun- 
ceston Tramway Act of 1906 the Launceston City Council entered into an agreement with a 
private company for the construction of a system of electric tramways in the city and 
suburbs of Launceston. The agreement provided that the company was to run the tram- 
ways for a period of twenty-five years, when the Council could purchase the lines and 
stock at cost price; the electric power required was to be supplied by the Council. This 
agreement, however, lapsed, and the Council has constructed the tramways, and is running 
them as a municipal undertaking. The system, which was opened on the 16th August, 
1911, has a route mileage of about 5} miles. A short extension of half-a-mile to 
Trevallyn is under consideration. The total cost of construction and equipment to the 
end of October, 1911, amounted to £52,162. Ten cars with motorsand four trailers were 
in use; and the number of employees totalled 42. ; 


(i.) Hobart Electric Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic in 1898, the 
total cost of construction and equipment to the 31st December, 1910, being £91,788. 
The following table gives particulars of the working of this system for each year from 
1901 to 1910, inclusive :— 


TASMANIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF HOBART ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1901 to 1910. f 


Total 
Mileage| cost Number 
Went been Const! Current es of Gross | Working aaa 3 al 
for tion and |Generated ne Passengers | Revenue. |Expenses. Tansee sonsEm- 
Traffic. | Equip- Carried. ployed. 
ment. a Ni te 
Miles. “g ete No. No. £ £ No. No. 
1901 9 90,000 Ble 821,633 | 1,734,120} 16,097 | 11,735 20 90 
1902 9 90,000 A 321,533 | 1,848,104) 17,319 | 11,820 20 | 90 
1903 9 90,000 Sf 332,986 | 1,962,617.) 18,326 | 11,106 21 91 
1904 9 90,000 | 878,857 | 330,451 | 2,045,629 | 19,855 | 10,906 21 94 
1905 9 90.000 | 455,833 | 332,135 | 2,327,448) 20,560 | 11,260 22 111 
1906 9 90,000 | 460,315 | 341,638 | 2,199,759} 20,261 | 10,968 23 110 
1907 o) 90,000 | 607,324 | 445,505 |2,504,7738| 24,421 | 13,635 22 102 
1908 9 90,000 | 622,207 | 453,778 | 2,677,018 | 26,789 | 14,446 23 105 
1909 9 90,824 | 748,878 | 490,410 | 2,772,047 | 27,502 | 15,682 25 105 
1910 9 91,788 | 746,377 | 518,024 | 3,074,782} 29,490 | 16,820 25 108 
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8. Electrical Traction in Commonwealth, 1910-11.—The subjoined table gives par- . 
ticulars of electric tramways for each State and the Commonwealth. The returns 
for Tasmania, for the Ballarat and Bendigo tramways in Victoria, for the Rockdale- 

_- _Brighton-le-Sands in New South Wales, and for the Perth and Kalgoorlie tramways in 

| Western Australia, are for the calendar year 1910; for the Brisbane tramways the returns 
are for the calendar year 1911; and for other tramways the returns are, generally, for 
the financial year 1910-11:— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN COMMONWEALTH, ‘1910-11. 


Mileage Netat Work No. of' 
(Route) . Current | Tram eae .V OF | Cars, | No. of 
State. open ot Gene- Miles ia Se oalbaed Motors,| Em- 
for CEMB rated. Run. Gevied 1D ‘| and |ployees 
Traffic. i Trail’rs 
Kilowatt- 5 
‘ No. (,000 | No. (,000 
Miles. 2 barbara omitted).| omitted). 2 £ No. No. 
N.S. W. Be a 12) 4,598,240 61,263 21,149 214,975 | 1,258,696 | 1,035,215} 992 6,675 
Victoria Az 44 $406,815 2,998 2,376 12,198 $84,545 $56,562) 117 | 408 
Queensland ... 34 t vt 3,672 36,443 243,344 £ 128 736 
South Australia 39 1,174,432 5,987 3,620 31,346 225,425 160,922 130 975 
West. Australia 53 1,035,357 - 3,742 2,140 12,421 139,824 88,110) 106 381 
Tasmania* ... 9 ~ 91,788 746 518 3,075 29,490 16,820 25 108 
Commonwealth} 301 ey tise cee 33,475 310,458 eta ee hie 1,498 9,283 


* Exclusive of Launceston Tramways, + Exclusive of North Melbourne Tramway. {t Not 
available, § Incomplete. 
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SECTION XVIII. 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—Under the provisions of section 51 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament was empowered to 
make laws with respect to the control of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services 
in Australia, and by proclamation, made under section 69 of the same Act, the six 
separate State Post and Telegraph Departments were: amalgamated and taken over by 
the Federal Executive on the 1st March, 1901. On the 1st December following, the 
Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act 1901 came into operation, and the provisions 
of the various State Acts referring to the postal and telegraphic services thereby ceased 
to apply; it was, however, specially provided by the Act of 1901 that until such 
provisions should be revoked by the Governor-General, all regulations in force and 
all rates and charges levied under any State Act should continue in force and be 
applied in the same manner as if such State Act were not affected by the Common 
wealth Act. The administration of the Act of 1901 was placed in the hands of a 
Postmaster-General, a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and of a Secretary 
having chief control of the Department throughout the Commonwealth under the Post- 
master-General, whilst a principal officer in each State was provided for under the style 
of Deputy Postmaster-General. The rates‘and charges levied in each State for the trans- 
mission of letters, telegrams, and postal articles at the date of Federation remained in 
force until the Post and Telegraph Rates Act came into operation on the 1st November, 
1902. This Act secured uniformity throughout the Commonwealth in the rates charged 
for the conveyance of newspapers by,post, and for the transmission of telegrams, but did 
not alter the charges made in the individual States for the transmission of letters, cards, 
parcels, and packets. Uniform postage rates now exist in all the States under the 
Postal Rates Act of 1910, which came into operation by proclamation on the 1st May, 
1911. (See paragraph 7 hereof.) 


2. Postal Services in Early Days.—The first Australian office for postal purposes was 
established in Sydney by Lieutenant-Governor Paterson under a Government order dated 
the 25th April, 1809, and the site selected was in High-street (now known as George- 
street) at the residence of Mr. Isaac Nicholls. The duties of this office were extended 
in June, 1810, by Governor Macquarie, who established it as a regular post office, 
at which all parcels and letters, either colonial or foreign, were to be deposited 


previous to their distribution. After the establishment of this office in Sydney . 


very little improvement in regard to postal matters took place for a number of years, and 
it was not until 1825 that an Act was passed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice 
of the Council, “to regulate the postage of letters in New South Wales.” <A proclama- 
tion under this Act was issued, fixing the rates of postage and the salaries and allowances 
of postmasters, and inviting tenders for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool; between Liverpool and Campbelitown; from 


Parramatta to Kmu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. It was not, however, until 1828 


that the provisions of the Act were put into full force and a system of general post-office 
communication was established. In that year rates of postage were fixed, depending 


. 
. 
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upon the distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland rate was 
threepence and the highest one shilling, the postage on a letter increasing according to 
its weight, the minimum fee being charged on letters not exceeding a quarter of an 
ounce. The fee for newspapers was one penny. Letters from New South Wales to Van 
Diemen’s Land were charged threepence each, while other letters by ship were charged 
fourpence each single rate, and sixpence for any weight in excess. The Act of 1825 was 
amended by the Postal Act of 1835, under which the Governor was authorised to estab- 
lish a General Post Office in Sydney, and to make rules and regulations, and to fix rates 
for the conveyance of letters and parcels. In 1837 a post office was established in 
Melbourne, and a fortnightly service was established between that city and Sydney. 
In the same year stamps were introduced in the form of stamped covers or wrappers, 
which are said to have been the first postage stamps ever used. Post offices were 
established and a postal service was organised in the other States of the Com- 
monwealth shortly after their settlement, and a tolerably good overland service 
by horses and mail coaches soon developed between the capitals and the up-country 
towns, villages, and stations as settlement progressed. 


3. Development of Postal Services——In 1841 the number of post offices open in 
Australia was 102, situated mainly in New South Wales and Tasmania. At the end of 
ten years 101 post offices were open in New South Wales, 44 in Victoria, 72 in South 
Australia, and 51 in Tasmania. From the year 1851 onwards a remarkable increase in 
the number of post offices in Australia took place, until, in 1891, the number open on 
the mainland and Tasmania totalled 4463, of which 1384 were situated in New South 
Wales, 1729 in Victoria, 307 in Queensland, 629 in South Australia, 86 in Western 
Australia, and 328 in Tasmania. 


On the 31st December, 1910, the postal business had increased to such an extent 
that 5506 post offices were open for business, of which number 1911 were situated in 
New South Wales, 1655 in Victoria, 558 in Queensland, 648 in South Australia, 348 in 
Western Australia, and 391 in Tasmania. 


4. State, Interstate and Oversea Postages for whole Commonwealth, 1901 to 1910,— 
In the following table the matter dealt with is divided into (i.) matter posted in the 
Commonwealth for delivery within the Commonwealth, \11.) matter received from places 
outside the Commonwealth, (ii1.) matter despatched to places outside the Commonwealth, 
and (iv.) total postal matter dealt with by the Commonwealth Postal Department 1901 
to 1910, but excluding Interstate Excess. 


STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES FOR WHOLE COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 to 1910. 


Letters and 


Year. Postcards. 


Newspapers. Parcels. Packets. 


oe 


POSTED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH (,000 OMITTED). 


f 
1901 3a aon 210,205 92,383 1,253 36,395 
1902 noe aan 231,726 87,468 1,339 36,783 
1903 aoe te 232,865 78,521 1,515 35,659 
1904 ea pac 243,869 82,011. 1,640 38,897 
1905 350 peers 271,492 86,205 1,807 45,466 
1906 eee soe 296,410 91,589 2,112 49,095 
1907 nae aa 309,069 92,223 2,363 64,786 
1908 oh moe 029,013 — 96,359 2,508 68,569 
1909 oct Shr 347,594 - 107,516 2,741 76,348 


1910 ape Sac 363,893, 118,674 2,956 76,991 
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STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES, FOR WHOLE COMMONWEALTH, 


1901 to 1910,—Continued. 


Year. | aera nee Newspapers. Parcels. Packets. 
OVERSEA RECEIVED (,000 OMITTED). 
| 
1901 5,682 } 7,283 | 81 2,876 
1902 6,341 7,342 86 3,181 
1903 6,292 7,195 aa 90 | 2,821 
1904 7,863 7,495 | 99 | 3,258 
1905 9,689 8,195 | 94 | 3,536 
1906 9,806 © 7,957 105 2,699 
1907 9,541 8,423 119 3,828 
1908 _ 13,309* 8,141 107 4,429 
1909 wad 14,092 9,145 106 3,620 
1910 5: 15,729 10,042 119 3,852 
OVERSEA DESPATCHED (,000 OMITTED). 
{ 

1901 i 4,945 3,055 35 1,319 
1902 5,072 | 3,440 44 1,371 
1903 6,024 4,449 47 1,463 
1904 7,147 4,649 - 50 1,974 
1905 8,552 4,790 54 2,170 
1906 10,394 | 4,860 60 2,169 
1907 10,894 } 5,548 64 2,356 
1908 10,624 | 5,400 68 2,191 
1909 11,279 5,712 70 | 2,406 
1910 13,039 6,003 79 ‘ 3,076 


TOTAL POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH BY THE COMMONWEALTH POSTAL 


DEPARTMENT 1901 to 
(,000 OMITTED). 


1901 220,853 102,727 1,369 _ 40,161 
1902 248,966 98,415 1,469 41,018 
1903 245,637 90,632 1,651 40,221 
1904 | 959,852 94,299 1,791 | 44,360 
1905 ws) 290,309 99,134 1,959 51,175 
1906 . | 817,049 103,793 | 2,270 538,961 
1907 | 382,301 105,857 2,554 72,045 
1908 356,176 110,269 2,680 76,041 
1909 372,496 119,931 2,898 81,909 
1910 1 392,851 132,415 3,155 83,599. 


1910, BUT EXCLUDING INTERSTATE EXCESS 


* The increase is partly due to the fact that in New South Wales the method of counting was 


different in previous years. 


5. State, Interstate and Oversea Postages for each State, 1910.—The following table 
shews separately for each State the postage matter dealt with in 1910 under the same 


classification adopted in the preceding paragraph :— 


‘STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES FOR EACH STATE, 1910. 


State. eon | Newspapers. Parcels. Packets. 
POSTED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN COMMONWEALTH (,000 OMITTED). 
New South Wales .... 140,744 57,611 Wei 34,933 
Victoria alas 125,160 23,918 556 15,063 
Queensland 37,215 15,671 581 13,1438 
South Australia 24,221 5,985 179 8,317 
Western Australia... 93,485 6,040 159 2,642 
Tasmania... 13,118 9,449 60 2,893 
Commonwealth... 363,893 118,674 2,956 — 76,991 
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STATE, INTERSTATE AND OVERSEA POSTAGES FOR EACH STATE, 1910.—(Continued). 


State. pcttor aes Newspapers, Parcels. Packets. 
OVERSEA RECEIVED (,000 OMITTED). 
New South Wales ... 6,654 2,597 BB 1,015 
Victoria ... are 4,664 3,823 | 82 1,274 
Queensland et 2,042 1,654 20 548 
South Australia... 685 612 11 | 306 
Western Australia ... 1,159 : 717 15 | 411 
Tasmania... ee 525 639 6 298 
Commonwealth... 15,729 10,042 119 3,852 
OVERSEA DESPATCHED (,000 OMITTED). 

New South Wales ... 5,484 2,527 40 1,542 
Victoria ... ees 3,492 2,556 20 1,194 
Queensland par 1,097 319 8 101 
South Australia... 882 183 3 124 
Western Australia ... 1,112 214 6 55 
Tasmania... ma 972 204 2 60 
Commonwealth... 13,039 6,003 79 3,076 


6. Postal Facilities, 1910.—The subjoined statement shews the number of post and 
receiving offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants to each. post 
office (including receiving offices) in each State and in the Commonwealth at the end of 
the year 1910. It will be observed that the most sparsely populated States have the 
greatest number of offices in comparison with their population, but in order to judge the 
relative extension of postal facilities the area of country to each office must also be taken 
into account. i 


SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY AND NUMBER OF INHABITANTS TO EACH POST 
AND RECEIVING OFFICE, 1910. 


State. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 


Number of post and receiving offices...|2,437 | 2,420 | 1,380 738 430 499 | 7,834 
Number of square miles of territory to 

each post office in State ... eh. 36 486 | 1,225 | 2,270 61 380 
Number of inhabitants to each office...) 675 588 | 4384) 556) 644) 452} 565 
Number of inhabitants per 100sq.miles} 530 | 1,481 89 45 28; 739) 149 


7. Rates of Postage.—Prior to the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910, 
the charges made for the postage of newspapers and parcels, and of interstate and 
foreign letters, were the same in all the States of the Commonwealth. The rates for the: 
transmission of inland letters, however, were not uniform, the Post and Telegraph Act 
1901 having specially provided that the rates and charges levied in any State should 
continue in force. The last-mentioned regulation, however, was repealed by the Postal 
Rates Act of 1910, which came into force by proclamation on 1st May, 1911. 

The following rates on letters, newspapers, and certain other postal articles posted 
in the Commonwealth for delivery therein came into force on the 1st May, 1911, the 
date of proclamation of the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910 :— 
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POSTAL RATES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES POSTED IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 
DELIVERY THEREIN ON AND AFTER Ist MAY, 1911. i 


Postal Articles. Rates of Postage. 


LETTERS ... moe an ae ...| 1d. per $ ounce. 


Single, 1d. each. 
LETTER-CARDS {Reply 1d. each half. 


{Single, 1d. each. 


Post CARDS ses see a “se | Reply, did. each hale 

PRINTED PAPERS AS PRESCRIBED ... ...| $d. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces. 
BOOKS PRINTED OUTSIDE AUSTRALIA ‘as ig. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN AUSTRALIA aS ...| $d. per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces. 


MAGAZINES.—That is to say— 

(a) magazines, reviews, serials, and other similar 
publications printed and published in Aus- 
tralia in numbers at imtervals not exceed- 
ing three months ae 3d. per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces. 

(b) magazines, reviews, serials, and other similar 
publications (including newspapers) printed 
and published outside Australia in numbers > 
at intervals not exceeding three months ...| 3d. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces. 

HANSARD.—That is, reports of Parliamentary 
Debates printed and published by the authority 


of the Commonwealth or of a State ... 3d. per 12 ounces or partof 12 ounces. 
COMMERCIAL. PAPERS, PATTERNS, SAMPLES, 
AND MERCHANDISE AS PRESCRIBED ...| ld. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces. 


NEWSPAPERS i without condition as to the number 
contained in each addressed wrapper) posted by 
registered newspaper proprietors, or by news- 
vendors, or returned by an agent or newsyendor 
to the publishing office y- es ...| 1d. per 20 ounces on the aggregate 

; weight of newspapers so posted by 
any one person at any one time. 

ALL OTHER NEWSPAPERS ... “fs ...| For each newspaper, 4d. per 10 

ounces or part of 10 ounces. 


Whilst the bookkeeping sections of the Constitution Act (see Section XIX., § 1, 
hereinafter) were in force, each State had necessarily to use its own postage stamps, and 
stamps sold in one State were only allowed to be used on letters posted-in that State. 
The necessity for this arrangement disappeared with the change in the keeping of the 
Commonwealth accounts, and since the 14th October, 1910, stamps of any State can be 
affixed to letters, irrespective of the State in which they are posted. With the object of 
issuing a uniform postage stamp for the Commonwealth, the Postmaster-General has 
adopted a design for a stamp containing characteristic features of Australia, and arrange- 
ments are now being made for printing and issue at an early date. 


(i.) Letters. Under the Postal Rates Act of 1910, the charge (1d. for every $ oz.) 
for letters posted for delivery within the Commonwealth is now uniform throughout all 
States. Previous to the 1st May, 1911, various local and interstate rates were in 
operation within the States. The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in 
January, 1891, from sixpence per half-ounce via the Red Sea, and fourpence via the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the uniform rate of twwpence halfpenny. In 1891 the States were 
represented at the Congress of the Universal Postal Union: held in Vienna, and on the 
4th July a convention was signed on their behalf, by which they joimed the Union from 
the 1st October of that year. On that date the rate of postage to all British possessions 
and to foreign countries included in the Union was reduced to twopence halfpenny. 
The present charge for postage of interstate letters and of letters to the United 
Kingdom and to British possessions is now uniformly one penny per half ounce through- 
out the Commonwealth ; the rate on letters to foreign countries (with the exception of 
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New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, where the rate is twopence per half-ounce) is 
twopence halfpenny for each half-ounce. 

(ii.) Newspapers. The different rates charged for the carriage of newspapers in the 
various States, prior to Federation, continued after the control of the Postal Departments 
had been taken over by the Commonwealth, until the Ist November, 1902, when a 
uniform rate was imposed by the Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902. At present 
the rates on all newspapers posted for delivery within the Commonwealth (without 
condition as to the number contained in each addressed wrapper posted) by registered 
newspaper proprietors, or by newsvendors, or returned by newsvendor or agent to the 
publishing office, is one penny per twenty ounces on the aggregate weight. On all other 
registered newspapers posted within the Commonwealth for delivery therein the charge 
is a halfpenny per ten ounces for each newspaper. At the end of the year 1910 there 
were in all 1740 publications registered in the Commonwealth under section 29 of the 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901 for transmission by post as newspapers. The charge on 
postage of registered newspapers for transmission to the United Kingdom is one penny 
for each newspaper not exceeding eight ounces in weight by the ordinary route, and one 
penny for each newspaper not exceeding sixteen ounces in weight by the All-Sea Route, 
To other parts of the world the rate is one penny up to four ounces, and a halfpenny for 
every additional two ounces. Newspapers which are not registered are charged at the 
same rates as other printed papers. 

(iii.) Parcels. Parcels may not exceed 11 lbs. in weight, 3 ft. Gin. in length, or 6 ft. 
in length and girth combined. The rate for the inland postage of parcels is sixpence up 
to 1 lb., and then threepence for every additional pound. For interstate transmission 
the rate is eightpence up to 11b., and then sixpence per lb., and for transmission to the 
United Kingdom the rate is one shilling up to 11b., and sixpence for every additional pound. 


(iv.) Packets. The regulations for the conveyance of packets vary in the several 
States. The ordinary rate is one, penny for each two ounces. Packets must not as a rule 
exceed 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. in breadth or depth; or, if in a roll, 2 ft. 6 in. in length. 
Special rates are allowed for the conveyance of commercial papers, patterns, samples, etc. 


8. Registered Letters.—Under section 38 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901 
provision is made for the registration of any letter, packet, or newspaper upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, and any person who sends a registered article by post may obtain 
an acknowledgment of its due receipt by the person to whom it is addressed by paying 
the prescribed fee (see hereunder) in advance at the time of registration in addition to the 
registration fee. ; 

(i.) Registration Fees. The fee payable upon registration of an article is threepence, 
and the fee payable in order to obtain an acknowledgment of the delivery of the registered 
article is twopence halfpenny in addition. Registered letters must, as a rule, be handed 
in at least half-an-hour before the closing of the mails. 

(ii.) Nuwmber of Registered Letters Posted, 1910. The subjoined table shews the 
number of registered letters posted in each State during the year 1910, classified ac- 
cording to the places to which they were despatched for delivery :— 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED LETTERS POSTED DURING 1910. 
(,000 OMITTED.) 


Posted in each | Posted in each | Posted in each 
o , State for 

M State for State for TDativerd in 4 

State. Delivery with-| Delivery in v Total. 


A Places outside 
in that State. | other States. ihe Cavenlih: 


\ 


New South Wales ... se 723 aun ks 54 852 
Victoria ... ELS eS 869 92 | 56 1,017 
Queensland aa 6 391 | 58 | 27 | 476. 
South Australia ... i 196 30 13 | 939, 
Western Australia ... ne 302 31 28 361 
Tasmania... nen oe 183 18 53 206 


Commonwealth ...|_—«-2,664 304 183 3,151 
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9. Ocean Mail Services.x—Regular steamship communication between Australia and 
Europe was established in 1852 by a service run by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany between Singapore and Sydney, via King George’s Sound, Adelaide, and Melbourne. 
This service was inaugurated in September, 1852, by the arrival at Melbourne of the 
‘““Chusan,’’ and was continued until 1854, when it was stopped in consequence of the 
Crimean War; in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was carried 
on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, in conjunction with the Royal Mail Com- 
pany, for some years. 

(i.) Mail Route via San Francisco. The service via the Red Sea did not at that 
time give much satisfaction to the public, and was looked upon with a certain amount 
of disfavour in New South Wales and New Zealand. The effect was to stimulate the 
colonists to agitate for an improved service, and proposals were made for the establish- 
ment of a line of mail packets from Sydney to Panama via Wellington, by rail across 
the isthmus, and thence to Great Britain. The result was that in 1866 the line was 
started, and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was terminated 
through the failure of the company by which it had been carried out. The completion 
of the railway across the American continent in 1869, with its western terminus at San 
Francisco, opened up a new and agreeable route, and in that year a monthly service was 
inaugurated by the Union Steamship Company, in conjunction with the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, from Sydney to San Francisco via Auckland. This service was sub- 
sidised to the extent of £37,000 per annum, of which New South Wales paid £25,750 
and New Zealand £11,250, and was continued until November, 1890, when a new con- 
tract was entered into and the amount of the subsidy largely reduced, the amount of the 
contribution being based upon the weight of mail matter carried, Various extensions of 
the contract were made, but the last agreement made between the New Zealand Goyern- 
ment and the Oceanic Steamship Company of San Francisco expired on the 10th 
November, 1906, and has not since been renewed. From that date mails were carried 
at Postal Union rates until the 12th April, 1907, when the service was discontinued. 


At present mails to and from Europe via San Francisco are carried by the Union Steam- » 


ship Company, which receives a subsidy from the New Zealand Government, and carries 
Australian mails at Postal Union rates. A four-weekly service has been established. 


(ii.) Route via Suez Canal. The establishment of a mail route via America had the 
effect of stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via Suez, and 
from that time there was a marked improvement in the steamers, as well as in the 
punctuality and speed with which the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have, with very few interruptions, carried mails from the Australian 
States almost from the inception of the ocean steam service. Towards the end of 1878, 
the Orient-Pacific Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. New contracts were entered into with 
the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient-Pacific Companies for a weekly service, 
subsidised by the Imperial Government and by all the States of Australia, to com- 
mence on the 1st February, 1898, for a period of seven years. The total amount of 
the subsidy was £170,000 per annum, of which £98,000 was payable by the Imperial 
Government and £72,000 by the Australian States in proportion to their population. 
These contracts expired on the 31st January, 1905, and pending negotiations for a new 
contract the mails were carried at poundage rates. On the 1st February, 1905, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company commenced its eighth Australian contract with the 
British Postmaster-General on behalf of the Imperial Post Office only, and in connec- 


tion with the India and China mail services; one payment being arranged for the whole. 


service, and the Commonwealth Government not, as hitherto, being a party to the con- 
tract. Mails are still carried from Australia by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
but are carried at Postal Union rates and not under contract with the Commonwealth. 
On the 25th April, 1905, the Orient-Pacific Company concluded a new contract with the 
Commonwealth Government for a fortnightly service between England and Australia. 
The subsidy was at the rate of £124,880 per annum. This contract has now been re- 
placed by the new mail contract referred to in the next sub-section hereof. Fremantle 


4 
; 
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has, since the year 1900, been the first and last port of call for the mail steamers to 
Europe, in lieu of Albany, the original port of call. The Peninsular and Oriental and 
Orient-Pacific Companies’ steamers sail alternately every week both from London and 
Australia conveying the homeward and outward mails. 


(a) The New Mail Contract. On the 1st January, 1906, tenders were invited by 
the Commonwealth Postmaster-General for a fortnightly mail service between Adelaide 
and Brindisi, to alternate with a similar service to be provided by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and a contract was entered into with Sir James Laing and Company Limited, 
providing for a service at an annual subsidy of £125,000. ‘This contract, however, fell 
through, and new tenders were accordingly called for. On the 15th November, 1907, an 
agreement was entered into with the Orient Steam Navigation Company Limited pro- 
viding for a fortnightly service for a period of ten years, commencing in February, 1910. 
The mail service is to be carried out by existing vessels belonging to the company and by 
five new mail ships, which have been specially built, and which are each over 12,000 tons 
gross registered tonnage and of not less than seventeen knots speed. Two more new 
vessels were to be added within eighteen months and six years respectively from February, 
1910, and under this provision the *‘ Orama’’ entered into running during November, 1911. 
The vessels are to call at Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, and at 
least six of them at Hobart during the months of February to May inclusive. The voyage 
from Taranto to Adelaide is to be completed within twenty-six days fourteen hours, and 
from Adelaide to Taranto within twenty-seven days two hours, but the latter period may 
be exceeded by thirty-six hours during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. The 
amount of the subsidy is fixed at £170,000 per annum; but, if the earnings of the com- 
pany be decreased, or the expenses increased, by reason of any Commonwealth shipping 
legislation passed subsequently to the date of the agreement, to the extent of not less 
than £5000 a year, the contractors have the right to terminate the agreement unless the 
subsidy is increased. Insulated space of not less than 2000 tons of forty cubic feet is to 
be provided in each of the new vessels, and the freights are not to exceed one halfpenny 
per lb. for butter and sixty shillings per ton for fruit. White labour only is to be 
employed, and no discrimination is to be made between unionists and non-unionists. 
If before or during the sixth year of the period of the contract an accelerated service is 
provided by any competing line of mail ships, the contractors must, if so required by the 
Postmaster-General, provide a service equal to the competing service, at an increased 
subsidy, to be determined by agreement or arbitration. The Commonwealth flag must 
be flown on the mail ships, which the Commonwealth has the right to purchase at a 
valuation at any time. Within six months of the Postmaster-General establishing a 
permanent wireless telegraphy station at Rottnest Island, or at any point on the coast 
between Fremantle and Brisbane, the company must fit the mail ship with wireless 
telegraphy installations. . The new service was inaugurated on the 11th February, 1910. 


(0) French and German Subsidised Mail Services. Vessels belonging to the Messa- 
geries Maritimes and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, which are under contract respectively 
with the French and German Governments to convey mails monthly between Marseilles 
and New Caledonia and between Bremen and Sydney, via Genoa, also carry mails for 
the Commonwealth Government from Australia to Europe at Postal Union rates. The 
Messageries Maritimes service commenced in November, 1882; the amount of the annual 
subsidy granted by the French Government is £120,000. The first contract for the 
establishment and maintenance of a mail steamship line between Germany and Australia 
was made between the Imperial German Government and the Norddeutscher Lloyd in 
1885, and the service was inaugurated in July, 1886, with the steamer ‘‘ Salier.’’ 


(iii.) Rowte via Vancouver and Canadian-Pacific Railway. During the year 1893 
a direct monthly service was started between Sydney and Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, via Wellington, in New Zealand, and thence to Liverpool via the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway, the New South Wales Government paying an annual subsidy of 
£10,000 for the maintenance of this service for a period of three years. In 1896 the 
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agreement was renewed for a further period of three years, and in 1899, was again 


renewed for four years, snbject to the same terms and conditions, except that the route » 


was via Brisbane instead of Wellington. The contract was further extended, at an 
increased subsidy, from time to time until the 31st July, 1911, at a subsidy of £26,626 
perannum. This subsidised service has now been discontinued. Mails for Canada are 
forwarded via New Zealand through Sydney at poundage rates. 


(iv.) Other Ocean Mail Services. In addition to the mails via the Suez Canal, 
a number of other services, both regular and irregular, are maintained between 
the Commonwealth and various parts of the world, and also between the principal 
ports in the various States and a number of small ports in the less settled parts 
of the Commonwealth which are inaccessible by rail. The following statement gives a 
summary, in so faras returns are available, of all mail services maintained between the 
Commonwealth and other countries and between ports in the Commonwealth. The 
amounts of subsidies specified are the amounts payable per annum unless otherwise 
stated. 


SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES, COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Frequency fn = : 
aS . Ports between which Particulars regarding 
Description of Service. Pe | Service is maintained. Subsidies. 
1. To and from Hurope, via Suez— 

(a) Peninsular and Oriental* ..|Fortnightly | Adelaide, Fremantle, Subsidised by Imperial 
and London, via Brin-|. Govt. Mails from Aust. 
disi and Marseilles at Postal Union rates 

(b) Orient-Pacific* - Adelaide, Fremantle &| Subsidised. Date of agree- 

. London, via Taranto ment, 15t@ Nov., 1907. 
Term from Feb., 1910. 
Amt. of subsidy £170,000. 
Subsidy paid by al! States 
on a per capita basis. 

(c) Messageries Maritimes ... .| 13 voyages | New Caledoniaand Mar-| Subsidised by French 

yearly seilles, via Fremantle| Govt. Mails from Aust. 
A and Adelaide at Postal Union rates. 
(a) Norddeutscher Lloyd ag Fremantle, Adelaide & | Subsidised by German 
Bremen, via Genon Govt. Mails from Aust. 
at Postal Union rates. 
2. (a) To and from Europe, via Van- 
couvert— ; 
Canadian Australian Steamship Co. | Every four | Sydney and Vancouver, | Poundage rates. 
weeks C., via Auckland, 
Fiji, Honolulu, and 
(b) To and from Europe, via San once every eight weeks 
Franctisco-— to Fanning Island 
Union Steamship Company af Sydney, Wellington and | Subsidised by New Zea- 
San Francisco land Govt. Mails from _- 
, Aust. at Postal Union 
3. To and from New Zealand— 6 rates. ; 
(a) Conjointly by Union §.S. Co.and| Weekly Sydney, Melbourne, | Poundage rates. 
Huddart, Parker Proprietary Hobart, Bluff, Dun- 
edin, Christchurch and 
: ‘ Wellington 
(b) Conjointly by Shaw, Savill and|Fortnightly| Hobart, Bluff, Dunedin, 
Albion Co. & N.Z. Rhuppine Co. and Wellington i Pr 
(e) Other Steamers . .| Irregularly,| Sydney, Wellington, 
when Auckland, and Lyttel- ey BS 
4. To and from ports in N.S. Wales— | COnvenient | ton 
(i.) NoRTHERN PorRTs— ; ; ' 
(a) North Coast S.N. Co. Twice Sydney, Manning River, | Poundage rates. 
weekly _ Port Macquarie, Mac- 
leay, Nambucca, Bel- 
linger Rivers, Coffs 
Harbour, Clarence 
River, Byron Bay, and 
Richmond River 
(b) Cain’s Co-Operative $.S. Co....| Weekly |Sydney& Port Macquarie 
(ii.) Sour Coast Ports— ” ian 
Tlawarra and S. Coast S.N..Co.... Twice Sydney, Eden, Bega and 
weekly Tathra sid st 


* Mails carried also to India via Colombo, 


‘ 


| Carries also mails to Canada and the United States. » 


eS 


oe ee. 


i ie ee 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICHS.—(Continued.) 


(b) Do. 


(c) Other steamers ... 


tion Co. 


do. 


6. To and from Ports in S. Australia— 
(i.) NorTHERN TERRITORY— 


(a) The Hastern and Ausn., and 
the China Navigation Co.’s 

(b) Burns, Philp and Co. 

(c) Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


(a) Jolly and Co. 


(e) 4g ” 


(ii.) To Soura Coast Ports— 


(a) Gulf Steamship Co. ... 
(b) "1 ” aH 
(c) = - 

(da) . ” sss 
(e) Adelaide Steamship Co. 


(f) Adelaide Steam Tug Co. 


7. Western Australia— 
(i) INTERSTATE— 


(a) By P. & O. and Orient Lines 


(b) Adelaide Steamship, the Aus- 
tralian United S. Navigation, 
Huddart Parker, Howard 
Smith, Melb. S.S. Co., and 
Mellwraith McKacharn lines 

(c) Messageries Maritimes, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, and the 
German and Ausn. lines 

(ad) White Star line 


(ii.) To & FRomM Ports oNN.W. Coast 


(a) Adelaide Steamship Co. 


(b) ” ” 


(c) West Aust & Ocean S. Co.’s 
(d) Ausn. United S. Navigation 
and Adelaide S. Co.’s 


{iii.) To AND FRom Ports on S. Coast 


(a) Adelaide Steamship Co. 
(b) on ” 


.| Once every 


three weeks 


..| rregularly, 


when 
convenient 


Irregularly 
Monthly 


Trregularly 


.| Four times 


a year 


..| Every eight 


weeks 


Weekly 


.-| Twice awk. 


Weekly 


” 


.| Asrequired 


; Weekly 


Conjointly, 
weekly 


Every four 
weeks 


Monthly 


Once each 
sixty days 
Fortnightly 
Irregularly 
during the 
cattlese’s’n 


Weekly 


..|Fortnightly 


Quarterly 


Townsville, .Cairns, 
Mourilyan, Innisfail, 
Pt. Douglas & Cookt’n 


Brisbane, Normanton & | 
Burketown, via Towns- | 
ville, Cooktown, and 
Thursday Island 


Various... 


To and from Adelaide, 
Melb’rne, and Sydney, 
via North Queensland 
ports, extending to 
China and Japan 

Port Darwin and Bor- 
oloola, calling half- 
yearly at Roper River 

Pt. Darwin & Wyndham 


Pt. Adelaide & Kingscote 


a Edithburgh 
Be Stansbury 

by Pt. Vincent 
ee Pt. Lincoln 


Port Pirie & Hummocks 
Hill 


Fremantle and Adelaide 


Fremantle, Albany, and 
Adelaide 


Fremantle and Adelaide 
Albany and Adelaide 


Fremantle and Derby 


Fremantle & Wyndham 

Fremantle and Broome 

Fremantle, Derby, and 
Wyndham 

Albany and Esperance 

Albany & Israelite Bay 


Albany and Eucla 


Frequency Ports between which Particulars re i 
eas rE y garding 
Description of Service. ne Service is maintained. Subsidies. 
5. Toand from Ne orthern Ports of Qla.— : 
(a) Australian United Steam Naviga-| Weekly | Brisbane, Gladstone, | Subsidised by agreement 


dated 29th Novy., 1905, 
for five years, and one 


year’s extension. 
Amount of subsidy, 
£18,450. 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 16th Jan., 1906, for 
five years, extended for 
two years to Jan., 1913. 
Amount of subsidy, £6000. 
Subsidies under 5 (a) and 
(b) paid by Queensland. 


.| Poundage rates 


” ” 


Postal Union Rates. 


till 30th June, 1912. 
Amount of subsidy, (d) 


Subsidised by agreement 
£385 ; (e) £150 per voyage. 


} Subsidised to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1913. Amount of 
peaosi dy, (a) £595; (b) 
£299 ; (c) £299; (d) £149. 
Subsidised for three years 
from ist January, 1911. 
Amount of subsidy,£1730. 
Subsidised without agree- 
ment. Amount of sub- 
sidy, £36. Subsidies 
under 6 (i.) (d), (e), and 
(ii.) (a), (b), (ce), (d), (e), 
(f), paid by South Aust. 


P. and O. at Postal Union 


rates, Orient line sub- 
sidised. See above 1 (a) 
and (b). 


Poundage rates, 


Postal Union rates by first 
two, and poundage rates 
by last line. 

Poundage rates. 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 28th February,1910, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £5000. Sub- 
sidy paid by Western 
Australia. 

Poundage rates. 


” ” 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated Ist Febuary, 1909, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £4000. WA. 
Govt. pays £750 ; Cwlth. 
Govt. £3250. 
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purtioutaes regarding ~ 
Subsidies, 


| Frequency Poi hetween which 
Description of Service. Pe Ae Service is maintained. 
8. Tasmania— : 
(a) Union S. Co. and Huddart,| 3timesa | Melb’rne & Launceston ) 
Parker Proprietary week 
(b) Do. do. do. ..| Twice a wk. ar Burnie 
(ec) Do. do. do. Weekly | Sydney, Hobart, and 
Wellington 
(a) Union Steamship Co. ..|Fortnightly | Sydney, Eden, Launces- 
ton, and Devonport 
(e) New Zealand mail services,see| Twice a wk. | Sydney,Melb’ne,Hobart, 
above New Zealand, 3 (a) & (b) Bluff, Dunedin, Christ- 
| church, Wellington 
| and Auckland 
(f) To and from ports in Western| Weekly | Hobart and Strahan 
districts | 
(g) Ellerker and Co, ‘v | Melbourne, Burnie, etc. 
(h) Huon Channel and Peninsula Twiceawk.| Hobart and Tasman 
Steamship Co. Ltd.. Peninsula Ports 
| of 
(i) Holyman and Sons Ltd, - Hobart & Maria Island 
(j) E .| Once every | Launceston and Fur- 
three wks. | neaux group of Islands 
of 
. 
(k) Stephenson & Gunn t Launceston and King 
Island 
of 
9. To Eastern Ports— 4 
(a) A. Currie and Co. .| Once every | *Melbourne, Sourabaya, 
five weeks | Samarang, Batavia, & 
Singapore 
(b) Burns, Philp & Co. ... Monthly | Sydney, do., do. 
(c) China Navigation, Eastern &|About three| Sydney, to Hong Kong, 
Ausn,, and Burns, Philp Co.’s| times a Manila, etc., via North 
month Queensland ports 
(a) Norddeutscher Lloyd Monthly | ViaGerm’n New Guinea, 
Bismarck Archipelago, 
$ and Singapore 
(e) Nippon Yusen Kaisha ve Sydney to Manilla, 
China, and Japan, via 
N. Queensland ports 
(f) Various other steamers About Sydney or Newcastleand 
monthly ports in Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, and Malay 
Peninsula 
(g) W.A.S.N. Co. & Ocean §.S. Co.| Fortnightly) W.A. Ports, Java, and 
Singapore 
10. South Africa— 
White Star, Lund’s, Currie’s, and| Irregularly | Various 
other Companies 
11. North America— 
(a) Weir line Fe Sydney, San Francisco, 
and Vancouver 
(b) Various steamers Pe ‘Sydney or Newcastle to 
San Francisco 
(c) Various steamers Bs Sydney to Guaymas 
* (Mexico) . 
(d) Union 8.8. Co. .|13 voyages | Syd., Wellington, Tahiti 
yearly. and San Francisco 
(e) Canadian-Australian Line ...| Every four | Sydney, Auckland, Fiji 
weeks and Vancouver 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st October, 1909, 
| for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £13,000, pay- 
able by all States on a 
per capita basis. 
Poundage rates. 


” 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1910, 
for three years. Amount 

subsidy £160 per 
annum. 

Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1910, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy £25 per annum 

Subsidised by agrecment 
dated 1st January, 1911, 
for two years. Amount 

subsidy £375 per 
annum, £200 paid by 
Tasmanian Government 
and £175 by Common- 
wealth Government. 

Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1910, 
for three years. Amount 

subsidy £200 per 

annum. 


Subsidised by Victorian 
Government for trade 
purposes at £2000 a year 
for three years from 
December, 1907. Mailsat 
poundage rates. 

Subsidised by N.S.W.Govt. 
Mails at poundage rates. 

Poundage rates. 


Postal Union rates, 


Postal Union rates. 


Poundage rates. 


* Calling also irregularly at Sydney or Adelaide. 
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Frequency A A : 
IMAM rs Ports between which Particulars regarding 
Description of Service. ND Service is maintained. Subsidies. 
12. South America— { 
Various steamers About Sydney or Newcastle to | Poundage rates. 
weekly ports in Chile, Brazil, 
13. Pacific Islands— Peru and Uruguay 
(a) Burns, Philp and Co. Monthly | Sydney to Lord Howe & 
y aoe Islands, N. 
ebrides ae 
F | Subsidised by Common- 
(b) : x .| Every two | Sydney to Gilbert and || 
months Marshall Islands | phen. at £12,000 per 
(c) = ” ...| Fortnightly| Papua anne 
(da) a Fe Every six | 
weeks Solomon Jslands 
(e) German S.S. Co. ..|Every 4 mth} soe : Subsidised byGerman Gov. 
14. Nowmea— 
(a) Messageries Maritimes ..|Fortnightly | Sydney and Noumeaand | Postal Union rates. 
to Vila (New Hebrides) 
' once a month 
(b) Other steamers x About Sydney and Noumea Poundage rates. 
fortnightly 
15. Fizi— 
(a) Union §.8. Co. Monthly | Sydney and Suva a Ye 
(b) 8.S. Providence A Every six | Sydney & Suva, Futuna, * a 
c weeks Rotumah & Wallis Is. 
(c) Union S §..Co. Monthly | Sydney, Auckland,Suva, = ae 
ve Tonga, and Samoa 
16. Fiji and Nowmea— 
Burns, Philp and Co, ta Sydney and Suva - as 
17. Ocean and Pleasant Islands— 


Various steamships 


” 


Sydney, Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands 


10. Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid, 1910.—The mail subsidies are paid by the 


Commonwealth Postal Department, but are debited to the several States. 


The following 


table shews the amounts of subsidies for ocean and coastal mail services as existing on 


31st December, 1910 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—OCEAN AND COASTAL SERVICES, 1910. 


Service 


. Orient 
Pacific. 


South 


Annual Subsidy 


170,000 


Western 


Vancouver |Qu’ensland « . Tasmanian 
Service. Ports pee een ena Ports. 
£ Eg £ £ £& 
26,627 | 5,590. 9,000 13,885 

} 


24,450 | 


} 


The following table shews the amount debited to each State in respect of each 
ocean mail subsidy during the year ended 30th June, 1910 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—AMOUNT PAID BY EACH STATE IN RESPECT OF EACH OCEAN 


MAIL SUBSIDY, 1909-10. 


| N.S.W. Vic. |Q'land. 


'S. Aust. IW. Aust. 


Particulars. Tas. | C’wlth. 
| £ £ pal ~£ e £ £ 
Commonwealth subsidies— | 
Orient-Pacific 52,593 | 42,269 | 18,573 | 13,4938 8,871] 6,060 )141,859 
Vancouver Service 907} 7,919| 3,447] 2,536 1,664] 1.154| 26,627 
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During the year 1910 the amount paid by the Commonwealth for conveyance of 
mails at poundage rates by non-contract vessels was £22,704; by road services, £306,193 ; 
and by railway services, £303,350. 


11. Average and Fastest Time of Mails to and from London.—Great progress has 
been made in regard to the means of postal communication with the United Kingdom 
and the continents of Hurope and America. In 1857 there was an unsatisfactory ocean 
mail service, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news nearly sixty days old ; 
at the present time, though but fifty years have elapsed, there are four lines of modern 
ocean steamships, which bring the mails in about twenty-nine days to Adelaide, in 
addition to services by way of New Zealand, via San Francisco and Vancouver. After 
leaving Fremantle, where the Western Australian mails are landed, the outward mail 
steamers via the Suez Canal all call at Adelaide, where the remaining mails are landed 
and conveyed to their ultimate destination by rail. The subjoined table shews the 
average and the fastest times occupied in the conveyance of mails from London to 
Adelaide and vice versa during the year 1910 :— 


AVERAGE AND FASTEST TIME OCCUPIED IN CONVEYANCE OF MAILS VIA SUEZ 
CANAL BETWEEN LONDON AND ADELAIDE, AND VICE VERSA, DURING 1910. 


London to Adelaide. Adelaide to London. 


Service. e 
Average Time.) Fastest Time. | Average Time. | Fastest Time. 


’ : Days. Hours.|Days. Hours.| Days. Hours. | Days. Hours. 
Peninsular and Oriental S.N. Co., 


via Brindisi and Colombo ...| 28 12 27 ah 29 8 28 16 
Orient Pacific S. N. Co., via 
Naples and Suez ... eae 
*Messageries Maritimes, via Mar- 
seilles ... SE be Sea me 33 19 30 20 
*Norddeutscher Lloyd, via Genoa ea ae 32 1 80 14 


28 9 28 2 30 14 29 12 


* No mails were received from London by the Messageries Maritimes or by the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd services. F 


The journey by rail from Adelaide, where the mails for the eastern States are landed, 
to Melbourne takes 174 hours; from Adelaide to Sydney, 42.hours, including a stop of 
about seven hours at Melbourne; while the through journey from Adelaide to Brisbane 
takes just over three days. The journey from Melbourne to Hobart occupies about 29 
hours, via Launceston, and about 32 hours direct. 

The subjoined table shews the average and the fastest times occupied in the convey- 
ance of mails between Sydney and London and vice versa by the mail routes via Van- 
couver during the year 1910:— 


AVERAGE AND FASTEST TIMES OCCUPIED IN CONVEYANCE OF MAILS VIA VAN- 
COUVER BETWEEN LONDON AND SYDNEY, AND VICE VERSA, DURING 1910, 


London to Sydney. Sydney to London. 
Service. 
Average Fastest Average Fastest 
Time. Time Time. Time. 
‘ f / ; Days. Days. Days. " Days. 
Canadian-Australian Line, va Vancouver ...| 374% 37 85485 34 


12. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—The issue of money orders and postal notes 
in the Commonwealth is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 


a 
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1901. A money order, which may be issued for payment either within the Common- 
wealth or abroad, may not be granted fora larger sum than £20, nor a postal note, which 
is payable only within the Commonwealth, for a larger sum than twenty shillings. 
Money orders are sent direct from the Commonwealth to the United Kingdom, and 
to most of the British colonies and possessions; to the German Empire and German 
colonies; to Italy; and to the United States of America. Money orders, payable in 
Japan and China, are sent via Hong Kong; orders payable in all other countries are sent 
through the General Post Office in London, where new orders are issued and forwarded 
to the addresses of the payees, less threepence for every £5, or part thereof.” In order 
that the full amount of the original order may be forwarded to the payee, this extra 
commission must be paid by the remitter. 


(i.) Value of Orders Issued and Paid and of Notes Sold, 1910.—The following 
table shews the total value of money orders issued and paid, and of postal notes sold in 
each State and in the Commonwealth during the year 1910, together with the total 
amount of commission on money orders and poundage on postal notes received by the 
Postal Department :— 


VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID AND OF POSTAL NOTES SOLD, 
TOGETHER WITH THE TOTAL AMOUNTS OF COMMISSION AND POUNDAGE 
RECEIVED IN EACH STATE DURING 1910. 


Value of lue of ~ Net Val 
State. Money Orders led Orders pact al iad Postal Notes ecoited on 
Issued, Paid. Resoited Sold. Postal Notes. 
F £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ».| 2,806,025 | 2,879,390 |. 21,182 1,092,136 | 21,309 
Victoria cA ...| 1,101,609 1,418,857 9,279 878,426 17,191 
Queensland ... ae 856,171 698,726 8,925 288,467 5,592 
South Australia cee 347,485 335,138 3,536 187,756 3,781 
Western Australia 28 997,616 708,623 8,237 232,328 4,148 
Tasmania ee ok 258,817 217,944 2,606 115,238 2,264 
Commonwealth | 16/86 74723 6,258,678 53,765 2,794,351 54,285 


(ii.) Rates of Commission on Money Orders. The rates of commission chargeable 
for the issue of money orders are as follows :— 


RATES OF COMMISSION, MONEY ORDERS, 1911. 


For sums— 
2D wi Ses ile es ices aa SRM UN STEN en SENT Ream 
aA sls x |e s a 19 Bevin S 
hes hee toes gen] mee Sel | Boe 
If Payable in— 8 |e#ee|see| see] sae] 229) oe| ase 
He) st sies res) =item ures ltas =n tN 2a. 
48 | ‘$5 | 323 | Sse | Ses | Fee | Ses! Sse 
30 | 25 5 
3 828 | $43 | $29 | 323 | 328 823 | 359 
° a leppesteet<bad “|? m 4K 4) wos 
Zz AR °o|}/ Suge o|A Sif s|A S| 8 
M Soden, 1. S. Ge ssa, | s.-d.|s. d.j| s. d.|s. d. 
The Commonwealth... OM OO FOO NO Fle Olan nM rei Oo BLO DIP Oh eee) 
New Zealand and Fiji ORO OM yi Gu 2 eOn Qe. iS Ol 8. Gu rane 
Papua &e OMI OU ES 6H) DERI 3 | 96 8 | Sh Guhsnng 
U. Kingdom & other ‘countries Sixpence for each £1 or fraction of £1 


Remittances may also be made by telegraph to and from money order offices in the 
Commonwealth which are also telegraph or telephone offices, and to New: Zealand. 
The charge for a telegraph money order is the cost of the telegram of advice in addition 
to the ordinary commission. The remitter must also send a telegram to the payee 
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advising the transmission of the money, which telegram must be produced by the payee 
when applying for payment. 

(iii.) Rates of Poundage on Postal Notes. The values of the notes issued have been 
so arranged that any sum of shillings and sixpences up to £1 can be remitted by not 
more than two of these notes. Broken amounts not exceeding fivepence (but not 
fractions of a penny) may be added by affixing postage stamps. The poundage or com- 
mission charged on notes of different denominations is as follows :— 


POUNDAGE RATES, POSTAL NOTES, 1911. 


Denomination-of Note ...| 6d. to 1s. 6d. | 2s. to 4s. 6d. 5s. 7s. 6d. 10s. to 20s. 


Poundage charged 25. 3d. 1d. 14d. 2d. 3d. 


13. Number and Value of Money Orders and Postal Notes Issued and Paid, 1901 to 
1910.—The following table shews the total number and face value of money orders and 
postal notes issued and paid in the Commonwealth during each year from 1901 to 1910:— 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES ISSUED AND PAID, 
1901 to 1910. 


Money Orders. Postal Notes. 


Year. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 


Number. Value. Number. Value. | Number. Value. Number. Value. 


No. (,000).| £(,000). | No. (,000).| £(,000). | No. (,000).| #(,000). | No. (,000).} £ (,000). 
1901...| 1,318 | 4,193 | 1,339 | 4,081 | -3,515 | 1,292-1 3,592 | 17293 
1902...) 1,288 | 4,293 | 1,252 | 4,164 | 3,599 | 1,332 | 3,590 | 1,384 
1903...) 1,261 | 4,846 | 1,944 | 4,342 | 4,012 | 1,512 | 4,008 | 1,514 
1904...) 1,289 | 4,497 | 1,266 | 4,469 | 4,597 | 1,715 | 4,588 | 1,715 
1905 ....| 1,312 | 4,771 | 1,986 | 4,760 | 4,998 | 1,889 | 4,993 | 1,889 
1906...) 1,329 | 5,059 | 1,818 | 5,033 | 5,480 | 2,079 | 5,482 | 2,079 
1907 ...| 1,887 | 5,533 | 1,374 | 5,508 | 6057 | 2,974 | 6057 | 2,974 
1908 ...| 1,437 | 5,783 | 1,402 | 5,725 | 6319 | 2,391 | 6,322 | 2,389 
1909 ...| 1,460 | 6,093 | 1,426 | 6,041 | 6,872 | 2,598 | 6,867 | 2,595 © 
1910...| 1,500 | 6,368 | 1,425 | 6,259 | 7,443 | 2,794 | 7,443 | 2,794 . 


14. Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid, 1910.—The following table 
shews the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the year 1910 
and classified according to the country where payable :— 


MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO COUNTRY 
WHERE PAYABLE, 1910. 


Where Payable. 


State in which 


Issued. In the Com- In In the In Other Total. 
monwealth. | New Zealand. |United K’dom.| Countries. 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales 534,411 9,700 . 56,370 10,872 611,353 
Victoria ae 216,708 5,874 31,141 9,202 262,925 
Queensland bats 194,559 1,938 25,520 6,364 228,381 
South Australia ... 77,563 1,096 12,997 3,843 95,499 
Western Australia 192,957 1,244 22,876 3,984 221,061 
Tasmania aor 72,484 | FOTO 5,276 1,060 : 80,790 


Commonwealth | 1,288,682 21,822 154,180 35,3825 1,500,009 
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MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN EACH STATE, Etc.—(Continued). 


Where Payable. 
State in which 5 ro > Total 
Issued. In the Com- In In the United | In Other Re 
monwealth. |New Zealand. Kingdom. | . Countries. | 
VALUE. 
£ & & & £ 

New South Wales 2,616,077 29,119 121,440 39,389 2,806,025 
Victoria ee 992,711 18,377 62,365 28,156 1,101,609 
Queensland pe: 755,627 6,588 | 58,537 35,419 856,171 
South Australia ... 306,112 3,696 25,267 12,410 347,485 
Western Australia 902,588 apis il 54,862 | 34,375 997,616 
Tasmania mas 240,292 7,202 9,146 DQ ATT 258,817 
Commonwealth 5,813,407 | 70,773 331,617 151,926 | 6,367 ,723 


The following table shews the number and value of money orders paid in each 
State during the year 1910, and classified according to the country where issued :— 


MONEY ORDERS PAID IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1910. 


Where Issued. 
State in which paid.| 1, the Com- | Th | Teens | In Other Total. 
monwealth. | New Zealand. United K’dom.| Countries. 
NUMBER. 
| 

New South Wales 534,290 36,345 17,372 12,320 600,327 

Victoria by 286,551 24,376 11,926 Dh 9,069 332,522 

Queensland ae 171,466 2,737 6,079 2,533 182,815 

South Australia ... TiS 1,747 3,090 1,534 84,358 

_ Western Australia 149,375 1,867 4,749 1,134 157,125 

Tasmania ABS 58,115 6,078 2,000 1,442 67,635 

Commonwealth | 1,277,784 73,150 45,216 . 28,632 | 1,424,782 

VALUE. 
ne gz & & £ 

New South Wales 2,676,936 92,977 55,936 53,541 2,879,390 

Victoria.. -| 1,282,144 61,809 37,597 37,307 1,418,857 

Queensland sts 656,570 9,834 20,657 11,665 698,726 
South Australia ... 314,293 5,526 9,235 6,084 335,138 ~ 

Western Australia 682,234 4,960 16,693 4,736 708,623 

Tasmania 3-7] 195,674 13,166 4,813 4,291 217,944 

Commonwealth 5,807,851 188,272 144,931 117,624 6,258,678 


In the above tables money orders payable or issued in foreign countries, which have 
been sent from or to the Commonwealth through the General Post Office at London, are 
included in those payable or issued in the United Kingdom. 
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15. Classification of Postal Notes Paid, 1910.—The subjoined table shews the 
number and value of postal notes paid during the year 1910 in each State and in the 
Commonwealth, classified according to the State in which they were issued. : 

Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
during previous years since the inauguration of the Commonwealth haye already been_ 
given in paragraph 13 hereof. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL NOTES PAID, CEASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
STATE OF ISSUE, 1910. 


Postal Notes Teaned in— 


State in which Paid.) _ = : | 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. \ We Aust, | Tas. | C'wealth. 
| | | 


NUMBER. 


New Beeb. Wales |2,409,663 | 109,569 126,886 | 39,218 | 25,292 , 21,066 | 2,731,694 


Victoria ..| 163,128 |1,972,648 | 33,749 55,448] 44,088| 52,881 | 2,321,942 
Queensland _...| 42,480 8,506 | 562,934! 2,189] 1,817 896 | 618,772 
South Australia ...| 32,563 | 22,327 2,040 | 389,824| 13,845! 1,141] 461,740 
Western Australia| 6,067 | 10,159  1,065| 5,435 | 405,079 721| 428,526 


Tasmania .... 303,007'| 271,195 26,267.) 38,212| 6,492 | 234,931] — 880,104 
. . | 


t 


oe Sone tS | re 


| 
Commonwealth |2,956,858 |2,394,404 | 752,941 | 530,326 | 496,613 | 311,636 | 7,442,778 


VALUE. 
£ Z g £ £ £ Prag 
New South Wales| 910,136 | 45,725 | 49,872| 14,211| 11,822! 7,674 | 1,039,440 
Victoria .| 69,967 | 739,754 | 13,263] 22,026, 24,460} 22,018! 891,488 
Queensland —...|._-18,008 | 3,904 | 214,283 953 959 419| 238,526 
South Australia ...| 16,159 | 9,831 1,004 | 136,056 | » 8,141 506| 171,697 
Western Australia} 2,635 | 5,022 554] 2,704 | 184,058 240| 195,213. 
Tasmania ...| . 75,230 | 74,192 | 9,491] 11,805) 2,885] 84,380] 257,983 
way . aha 

Commonwealth |1,092,135 | 878,428 | 288,467 | 187,755 | 232,325 | 115,237 | 2,794,847 

‘ | | 


ty 


The following statement shews the number of postal notes of each denomination 
paid in the Commonwealth during the year 1910 :— 


NUMBER OF POSTAL NOTES PAID, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DENOMINATION, 


1910. 

Denomination. | Number Paid. | Denomination. | Number Paid. | Denomination. | Number Paid. 
Bd. s. da : gs. 41d 
0 6 82,394 3. 6 378,599 10 6 190,661 
Noe 0) 351,415 4 0 619,245 15.00 449 942 
1 6 250,223 4 6 466,335 20 O 1,008,508 
2 0 402,746 ye 0) 874,728 ; 
2716 520,060 Tb 373,664 
3.0 587,129 10 0 887,129 Total ...| 7,442,778 


a 
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16. The Value Payable Post.—This is a system under which the Postal Depart- 
ment undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within the Common- 
wealth, and to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum of money fixed by 
the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order, for which the usual 
commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet the requirements of persons 
who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to them, and also to meet the 
requirements of traders and others who do not wish their goods to be delivered except on 
payment. In addition to the ordinary postage, commission on the value of the articles 
transmitted at the rate of twopence on sums not exceeding ten shillings, and one penny 
for each additional five shillings or part thereof, must be prepaid by postage stamps 
affixed to the articles distinct from the postage and marked ‘‘commission.’’ The regis- 
tration fee (threepence) and the proper postage must also be prepaid. If the addressee 
refuse delivery, the parcel is returned to the sender free of charge. Any article that 
can be sent by parcel post may be transmitted as a value-payable parcel. Letters may 
also be sent as value-payable parcels, if prepaid at the letter rate of postage and handed 
to the parcels clerk in the same manner as in the case of parcels. The subjoined state- 
ment gives particulars of the number and value of parcels sent through the Value 
Payable Post in each State during the years 1907 to 1910. From these figures it 
will be seen that the business in Queensland is.greatly in excess of the combined trans- 
actions of all the other States, owing to the fact that the system has been established in 
that State for some years, but was only extended to the whole Commonwealth with 
the advent of Federal control of the post office. 


’ 


VALUE PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—NUMBER POSTED, VALUE COLLECTED, AND 
REVENUE, 1907 to 1910. 


| N.S. W. | victoria: Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


NUMBER OF PARCELS POSTED. 


No. No. ° No. No. No. No. No. 
1907 AG 4,814 617 27,729 42 9,236 72 42,510 
1908 aes 6,400 856 26,865 125 138,093 62 47,401 
1909 ae 7,585 1,051 31,765 149 19,250 42 59,842 
1910 bdr 7,901 894 34,917 214 21,940 110 65,976 


VALUE COLLECTED. 


£ £ £ £& & £ £ 
1907 *8e 7,763 1,075 36,876 76 15,782 83 61,655 
1908 Pee Ll Yoo 1,542 36,924 236 21,331 132 71,720 
1909 ...| 10,926 1,697 39,351 234 30,712 93 83,013 
1910 ...| 14,736 1,656 43,478 288 34,697 344 95,199 


REVENUE, INCLUDING POSTAGE, COMMISSION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND 
MONEY ORDER COMMISSION. 


ee ee eg 


1907 nate 96 3,954 5 1,333 7 6,097 
1908 aoe 985 135 3,713 18 1,869 9 6,729 
1909 sot 937 164 4,112 22, 2,603 6 7,844 
1910 ade 1,201 |}. 162 4,634 19 3,178 18 9,212 
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17. Transactions of the Dead Letter Office, 1910.—Under sections 45 to 53 of the © 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901 the Postmaster-General may cause all unclaimed and 
undelivered postal articles originally posted within the Commonwealth which have been 
returned from the place to which they were forwarded to be treated as unclaimed 
articles and opened. Every unclaimed letter and postal article must be kept for the 
prescribed period at the office to which it has been transmitted for delivery, and must 
then be sent to the General Post Office. Letters and packets originally posted elsewhere 
than in the Commonwealth are returned to the proper authorities in the country in which 
they were so posted, or, if originally posted in another State, are returned to the General 
Post Office of that State; but unclaimed or undelivered newspapers may be forthwith 
sold, destroyed, or used for any public purpose. Opened postal articles not containing 
anything of value are returned to the writer or sender if his name and address can be 
ascertained, but may otherwise be destroyed forthwith. As regards opened letters and 
packets containing valuable or saleable enclosures, a list and memorandum of the con- 
tents are kept, and a notice is sent to the person to whom the letter or packet is addressed 
if he be known, or otherwise to the writer or sender thereof if he be known. Upon 
application within three months of the date of such notice the letter or packet may be 
claimed by the addressee, or, failing him, by the writer or sender. If unclaimed within 
three months, the letter and contents may be destroyed or sold, and the proceeds paid 
into the consolidated revenue fund. The following table shews the total number of 
letters, postcards, and packets dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in the Common- 
wealth during the year 1910, together with the number of inland, interstate, and inter- 
national letters either returned to writers, delivered, etc., destroyed, or returned as un- 
claimed :— 


TRANSACTIONS OF DEAD LETTER OFFICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910, 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
LETTERS (,000 OMITTED). : 
| 
Returned to writers, delivered, etc. «| 325 | 290 ig 30 67 40 871 - 
Destroyed in accordance with Act ee: 65 70 “14 9 8 4 170 
Returned to other States or Countries as 
unclaimed bss - ne 51 36 25 14 20 14 160 
Total oe Pre we | 441 396 158 53 95 58 1,201 
‘ 
POSTCARDS (,000 OMITTED) 
Returned to writers, delivered, etc. re 8 6 28 10 21 2 15 
Destroyed in accordance with Act is 44 10 6 8 3 3 74 
Returned to other States or Countries as 
unclaimed es 3 5 6 3 2 3 1 20 
Total Pe f. Bs oR 57 22 37 20 Q7 6 169 


PACKETS (,000 OMITTED). 


Returned to writers, delivered, etc. we | 885 68 87 39 48 9 1,136 
Destroyed in accordance with ‘Act is 42 175 19 27 6 a 269 

Returned to other nei or merc tah as 
unclaimed pew f 4 57 29 15 29 11 145 
Total 8 ni wis seals 19S 300 135 SRN 83 20 1,550 


Grand Total (letters, postcards, & packets)| 1,429 | 718 330 154 205 84 2,920 
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18. Post Offices and Receiving Offices and Employees, 1901 to 1910.—The following 
tables shew, as far as returns are available, the numbers of post and receiving offices and 


the corresponding numbers of employees in each State and in the Commonwealth at the 
end of the year 1901, and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND RECEIVING OFFICES, 1901 to 1910. 


1901 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 

wo Do i nies wo 

plas 5 | 4. Bull aE A eb . -| 3 
State. 28/38/28 \ 28] 92/88) 48/23) a3| 23) 28] 34 
Sea Oe NO OO ato 1a | FO | OO | ao) oO piiitaia 
a S| ge a8) $6\ag) $elegi ce ag] Sselag o8 
COON POs VOure Odeo OBO Oo) 20] S26 

(oz) 4 fea) a fea (4 
New South Wales ...| 1,684 | 524 | 1,769 519 | 1,809 510 | 1,842} 526 | 1,884 513 | 1,911 526 
Victoria Bas »+o| 1,637 18] 1,659 |} 657 | 1,656 670 | 1,633 713 | 1,642 728 | 1,655 765 
Queensland* __... ...| 411] 823} 468) 886 480}. 909} 499) 896] 522] 856 558} 822 
South Australia Sr Woe SA eee 706 th 704 12 686 29) 631 92 648 90 
Western Australia cel dT 28| 281 57] 298 67 | * 320 72 \ Sal 82) 343 87 
Tasmaniat a ret eho. ax 373 19} 375 31] 378 36} 377 40| 391 38 

7 may me - 

Commonwealth ...| 4,994 | 1,393 | 5,256 | 2,145 | 5,322 | 9,199 | 5,358 | 2,272 | 5,387 | 2,311 | 5,506 | 2,328 


* For the year 1901 the number of receiving offices is included in post offices in the official re- 


turns, and separate figures here given are estimated. + The return for 1901 includes both post 
offices and receiving offices. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF MAIL CONTRACTORS, 1901 to 1910. 


1901. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 

3) 8| & 8| & 8| 3 Se al 3 8 
State. SU eno eet On imibren liye. ltsseh er hemes Sill ices 
° as S as i} 39 ie} Cr ° S38 2 Es 
| £ lS }SS) 8 a8) & aS a }as! ve | as 
q 6| 8 SKoe 8| 4 Buns Bue 5 
|. & (S) = iS) {ea o 1c) .S) ca) 3) & io) 

| 
New South Wales ...| 5,636 | 984 | 5,943 |1,037 | 6,964 |1,072 | 7,343 |1,305 | 7,469 /1,553 | 8,622 |1,602 
Victoria... we ...| 3,962 | 890) 4,896} 919) 5,744) 758| 5,989] 776] 6,285} 804) 7,043| 848 
Queensland* ...{ 2,616 |-— | 2,610} 630] 3,021 | 640) 3,073] 550) 3,146] 589) 3,247 | 720 
South Australia} ...| 1,945 | —_ | 1,734) 255} 1,767) 261 | 1,871 | 237] 1,896) 259; 1,905) 268 
Western Australia ..., 1,803 | 140} 1,941} 152) 1,579) 208) 1,670} 206} 1,736 | 234! 1,894] 233 
Tasmaniat \ ei 865) = 811; 164 814 | 172 843 | 177; 874) 186 969 | 189 
Commonwealth ..-| 16,327 |2,014 |17,935 |3,157 | 19,889 |3,111 | 20,789 |3,251 | 21,406 |3,625 | 23,680 |3,860 


¢ Country postmasters and receiving officers included inemployees. + Non-official postmasters 


‘are included in employees. {The return for 1901 includes all persons in the pay of the Postal 
Department. 


At the end of the year 1910, out of the total number of persons, 27,540, employed 
in the Postmaster-General’s Department, 16,614 were employed wholly, and 10,926 
were employed partially in the service. 


19. Postal Routes, 1910.—The following table shews the length of postal routes 
and the number of miles travelled by mail conveyances during the year 1910 :— 
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POSTAL ROUTES, !910. 
/ 
Particulars. N.S. W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
MILES OF ROUTE. 
Railway ... 8,668 3,342 4,182 2,198 2,145 631 16,166 
Water ac 4,488 52 2,267 9,179 2,951 881 19,768 
Other cee] BD, 9ST 11529 28,915 8,596 9,402 1,957 96,336 
Total... «ee| 44,043 14,923 35,364 19,973 14,498 3,469 132,270 
MILES TRAVELLED BY MAIL CONVEYANCES (,000 omitted.) 
Railway ... 5,445 4,320 8,879 L075 1,420 812° 17,651 
Water Ae 689 Spee. 180 297 155 207 1,549 
Other ofa 8,931 3,767 4,924 1,600 876 878 20,976 
Wotal’s... ket” T5066 8,108 8,983 3,672 2,451 1,897 40,176 
| | 4 


20. Gross Revenue of Postal Department, 1901 to 1910.—The following table shews 
the gross revenue of the Postal Department for the years ended 30th June, 1901 to 1910 


inclusive, under three heads, viz., the Postal, the Telegraph, and the Telephone branches. 
In the Postal branch is included the revenue derived from money-order commissions, 
poundage on postal notes, private boxes and bags, and miscellaneous sources. 


GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1901 to 1910. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Postal Branch. | ee oe . Total. 
£ | £ i ae 
516,181 PAN | t | 740,665 
1,743,661 629,200+ t | 2,372,861 
2,045,925 358, 805+ | t | 2,404,730 
1,724,919 498,957 286,327 | 2,510,208 
1,795,177 595,054 | 312,890 | 2,682,551 
1,906,712 | 565,492 | 352,214 | 2,824,348 
2,125,365 614,983 | 388,226 3,128,574 
2,239,874 649,481 410,741 3,300,096 
2,325,326 642,548 | 441,551 , 3,409,425 
2,541,080 681,088 | 509,623 | 3,731,741 


* Period from Ist March to 30th June, 1901. 


telegraph revenue. 


The following table gives an analysis of the gross earnings of the Postal Department 


| Including telephone revenue. 


in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year ended 30th June, 1910:— 


ANALYSIS OF GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1909-10. 

Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. C'wlth. 
sa £ £ £ £ £ £ FS 

Postage dae 905,601 | 570,230 | 814,827 ; 207,360) 153,965 | 101,518 | 2,253,501 
Telegraphs ... 223,028 | 146,667 | 112,424 | 102,753 76,584 19,582 | 681,038 
Telephones ... 202,566 | 150,550 62,925 40,877 35,859 17,546 | 509,623 
Money order commission 21,161 9,791 7,865 3,303 7,844 2, "445 52,409 
Poundage on postal notes 20,371 16,490 5,281 3,620 4,022 2/964 52,048 
Private boxes and pace 7,851 Bish 3,697 1,464 1,816 850 19,077 
Miscellaneous 57,169 40,693 25,274 21,637 13,590 5,682 164,045 
Total ..| 1,437,747 | 937,820 | 531,593 | 381,014 | 293,680 | 149,887 | 3,731,741 


' Included in 
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21. Expenditure in respect of the Postal Departments, 1901 to 1910.—The sub- 
joined table shews the total expenditure in respect of the Postal Department in the 
Commonwealth for each of the years ended 30th June, 1903 to 1910 inclusive. The 
figures given include certain items of expenditure, such as rent, repairs and maintenance 
of buildings, fittings and furniture, sanitation, water supply, and new buildings and 
additions, which are under the control of the Department of Home Affairs. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN RESPECT OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1902-3 to 1909-10. 


Year. | 1902-8. 1903-4. | 1904-5. 1905-6. 


1906-7. | 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. 


ale aca 3,611,678 | 3,786,756 


i} 
| | rant it 
Expenditure... 4 pct 2,697,454 | 2,699,665 2,784,665 | 2 


The following table shews the distribution of expenditure on various items in each 
State during the year ended 30th June, 1910 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENTS, 1909-10. 


| | | 
Particulars. pean | N.S. we Vic. | Q'land. 8 Aust.)W. Aust.) Tas. | C’wilth. 
| 
see hs Hi =<h Abe Nae 
er & i £ Bo £ £ £ £ 

Salaries and Contingencies— | 

Salaries ... «| 10,142) 573,498} 415,440} 192,446 | 148,957) 168,200} 55,084 | 1,563,767 

Conveyance of mails <=. |. | 242,296 | 120,693 | 150,042 | 59,018| 63,737} 27,389, 663,175 

Contingencies... a8 95182 | 243,775 | 179,139} 119,503| 53,377| 71,477 | 31,063, 700,516 

Cables Pl essaal| 8,769|  6,769| 8,769 ae aie. WM a OO 

Ocean mails a a .. | 52,593) 42,269} 18,573 | 13,493 8,871 6,060 | 141,859 

Vancouver mails.. ase nee) vO SOT 7.919 3,447 | 2,586) 1,664) 1,154 26,627 

Miscellaneous... 1,026 | - 478 Q7 1,493 9 357 66 | 3,456 
Pensions & Retiring Alw ces | | 15,759 | 12,592 | 1,360 “a, 2,372 aa 32,083 
Rent, Repairs, Maintenance 668 | 21,549 | 14,323 | 8,179 3,493 4,951 1,322 54,485 
Supervision of Works cas ath 697 | 313 | 559 297 | 767 170 2,803 
Proport’n of Audit Office exs. Eat 685 | 456 | arr | 334 310 236 2,398 
Unforeseen expenditure ...| Sokal 17) 5] isp 20 | 4) Cee 97 
New Works— | | | | 

Telegraph and Telephone | 184,556 | 169,535, 49,547 a 147 36,460 19,511 465,756 

New Buildings, etc. cee ao 2G: 24,194 13,313:) 7,203 |, 7,897 1,378 89,801 
Other Exp’tureexe't Central | } 

Office expenditure charged) | | | { 

to all States on a Poe | | | | | 

tion basis ae : | 5,793) 4,657) 2,045) . 1,486 | 978 | 667 15,626 
a St eae ee) ee a 1 = \ | Leeeese 

| | | 
Total roe ...| 14,018 |1,346,098 |. 998,331 569,704 | 346,460 | 368,045 | 144,100 | 3,786,756 


22. Royal Commission on Postal Services.—On 22nd June, 1908, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to report upon the Postal, Telegraphic, and Telephonic Services of the 
Commonwealth, and more particularly in relation to the following matters :—(a) Man- 
agement; (b) Finance ; (c) Organisation, including discipline; (d) Extensions in country 
districts, and particularly in remote or sparsely-populated parts of the Commonwealth ; 
and (e) Complaints in relation to the services. The inquiry was commenced in July, 1908, 
and occupied 228 sittings. The Commissioners visited every State and took evidence at 
each State capital and also at Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, and Launceston. In addition, 
personal visits of inspection were made to all the General Post Office buildings and many 
branch telephone exchanges and suburban post- offices of Sydney and Melbourne. “The 
number of witnesses examined by the Commissioners was 190, including representatives 
of public and commercial institutions, experts, and prominent members of the Common- 
wealth Public Service. Recommendations numbering 175, were made by the Commission 
in a report laid before Parliament on 30th September, 1910. These refer to a great variety 
of subjects and matters, but owing to exigencies of space particulars in regard thereto 
cannot be given in this publication. 
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§ 2. Telegraphs. 


1. First Lines Constructed.—The electric telegraph was first introduced into Aus- 
tralia for use by the public in the year 1854, when a line from Melbourne to Williamstown 
was opened. The first line in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was 
opened in 1856, while the first line in New South Wales was brought into operation in 
1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, twenty-two~miles in length, was opened. 
In Tasmania the first telegraphic line was completed in 1857, while in the following 
year communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. The 
first line to be constructed in Queensland was that between Brisbane and Rockhampton, 
a distance of 396 miles, which was opened in 1864. In Western Australia the first 
telegraph constructed was from Perth to Fremantle, a distance of twelye miles, which 
was brought into use in 1869, and in the same year the cable joining Tasmania with the 
continent of Australia was completed. 


2. Development of Services.—During the period from 1871 to 1881 great progress 
was made throughout Australia in the way of telegraphic construction, over 14,000 miles 
of line, exclusive of railway telegraph lines, being opened for use during the period 
mentioned, making the total length of the line open at the end of the year 1881, 25,470 
miles. In the case of South Australia this increase was to a large extent due to the con- 
struction of the transcontinental lines (a) from Adelaide to Port Darwin (a distance of 
2230 miles), which was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half a 
million sterling, and (b) from Port Augusta to Port Lincoln, and thence along the coast 
of the Great Australian Bight as far as Eucla, on the Western Australian border. In 
Queensland there was a large increase resulting from the construction of the line to 
Normanton, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, while in Western Australia the line from Perth 
to Albany was extended as far as Eucla on the 9th December, 1877, thus establishing 
telegraphic communication between the six capital towns, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart. At the present time the systems of telegraph lines 
throughout Australia are well developed. The longest line extends from Thursday 
Island, in Torres Straits, by submarine cable to Paterson, on the mainland of Cape 
York Peninsula ; from Paterson the line runs in a southerly direction as far as Brisbane, 


.where it joins the main interstate line to Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide ; from 


Adelaide it runs to Port Augusta, then on to Port Lincoln, on Eyre’s Peninsula, and 
thence to Hucla, on the Western Australian boundary ; from Eucla the line extends 
along the coast of the Great Australian Bight to Albany, and thence it runs adjacent to 
the west coast of Western Australia as far as Onslow, via Perth, Geraldton, and 
Carnarvon. From Onslow connection extends to Broome, in Roebuck Bay, from which 
place communication is made to Singapore by the Hastern Extension Company’s cable. 
From Roebuck Bay the line crosses the Kimberley district in an easterly direction, and 
then runs north as far as the terminus at Wyndham. In Queensland a line runs to 
Burketown, near the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, via Normanton; another line 
extends to Cloncurry and Urandangi, in the extreme west of the State. Branch lines 
extend to all important coastal and inland towns, while considerable networks of lines 
converge from the country districts towards the centres of population. From Adelaide 
the transcontinental line, referred to above, runs in a northerly direction to Port Darwin, 
from which place communication is provided with Europe by submarine cable by way of 
Batavia, Singapore, and Madras. Jn Western Australia a line runs from Eucla to the 
Coolgardie goldfields via Balladonia and Dundas, and from Coolgardie communication 
is provided with Perth and with Sir Samuel, in the Hast Murchison district. 


3. Number of Telegraph Offices and Length of Lines and Wire Open, 1901 to 
1910.—The following table shews the number of telegraph offices and the length of 
telegraphic lines and of telegraph wire, exclusive of railway telegraphs, available for use 
in the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1901, and from 1905 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES, LENGTH OF LINE AND WIRE, AVAILABLE FOR 
USE, 1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. m06, | 100 1908. 1909. 1910. 
No. of Offices ile No. 2.567 2,955 3,211 3,445 3,597 3,883 
Length of Line -«. Miles”) 41,951 | 49,575 43,384 | 438,455 | 438,849] 44,100 


Wire Re we) 10r. sla ,939 | 85,173| 90,646} 92,909| 96,825 


* Including telephone and railway telegraph lines in New South Wales, up to and including 
1908, and including railway telegraph lines in South Australia up to and including 1905. + Including 
telephone and railway telegraph wires in New South Wales up to and including 1906, and inclu- 
ding railway telegraph wires in South Australia up to and including 1905. 


The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State for the year 1910 
The figures are exclusive of railway telegraphs :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES, LENGTH OF LINE AND WIRE IN EACH STATE, 


1910. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wlth. 
No. of Offices No.| 1,399 905 607 376 334 262 | 3,883 
Length of Line miles} 14,761 4,057 | 10,552 5,712 6,905 2,113 | 44,100 


Me Wire »» | 32,963 ated 22,860) 14,066} 11,319 3,575 | 96,825 


4. Revenue and Expenditure, 1901 to 1910.—Particulars as to the revenue from thé 
telegraph systems for the years 1901 to 1910 are given on page 774, while particulars as 
to the expenditure on telegraph works for the year 1909-10 are given on page 775. 


5. Number of Telegrams Despatched, 1901 to 1910.—The following table shews 
the total number of telegrams despatched in the Commonwealth: in 1901 and in each of 
the years 1904 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED (,000 OMITTED), 1901 to 1910, 


Year ... oy 1901. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 


| 
| vi 
| 


Number* ...| 8,003 | 8,688 | 9,136, | 10,188 | 10,893 | 11,324 | 11,345 | 12,938 


* Including interstate cablegrams. 


The following table shews the number of telegrams despatched in each State in 
1910 for delivery in that State, and the number despatched in each State for delivery 
in other States, and also the total number of telegrams—exclusive of cablegrams—de- 
spatched in each State :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 1910 (,000 OMITTED). 


State, etc. et ..| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 

Inland (counted once) | 3,322 1,943 | 1,648 883 1,370 980 | 9,446 

Interstate*... Be 813 733 413 361 327 145 2,792 
Total ... Ee la: a) 2,676 2,061 1,244 1,697 425 12,238 


* Including interstate cablegrams. 


¥ 
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6. Rates for Transmission of Telegrams.—The present rates for the transmission. 


of telegrams within the Commonwealth were fixed by section 7 of the Post and Tele- 
graph Rates Act 1902, and came into force on the 1st November, 1902. Under this Act 
charges are made for telegrams according to whether they are ‘“‘ordinary” or “press” 
telegrams. ‘‘Press” telegrams are defined to mean those the text of which consists of 
political, commercial, etc., information, and of news intended for publication in a news- 
paper. The telegram must be sent by an authorised correspondent, and must be 
addressed to a regjstered newspaper or recognised news agency. The subjoined tables 
shew the scales of charges :— be 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ORDINARY TELEGRAMS, 1911. 


Town and Suburban,| Other Places 
within Prescribed | within the 
Particulars. Limits, or within 15 | State, except | Interstate. 
Milesfrom the | Townand 
Sending Station. Suburban. 
: Mion soe tte ras ot = 8s. a eae Si ie s. fai 
Including address and signature— | | 
Not exceeding 16 words 5 ake 0 6 OMG | L440 
Kach additional word zee oe Orr Om tL Ones 
| 


Double the foregoing rates are imposed for the transmission of telegrams on Sunday, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and between the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for 
telegrams sent on “urgent” forms. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR PRESS TELEGRAMS, 1911. 


Relating to Parlia- 
mentary, Executive, 
k Within Departmental, and 
Particulars, erin? SiGAtS Interstate. other Common- 
y : wealth Proceedings 
as may be 
| prescribed. 
7 Sieh Shakti hic fi; euleto % Saris ins eras 
Not exceeding 25 words 0 6 ie fe) Sci 
From 26 to 50 words... O09 Ly 66: 
From 51 to 100 words a6 3 0 | 
Every additional 50 words 0 6 LO) 
— a | = — — 
Within the Commonwealth. 
pa ae = a5, Ri 4 ie MS | 
Not exceeding 25 words Hy) 
From 26 to 100 words 16) 
Hivery additional 50 words OG 


7. Wireless Telegraphy.—Under the Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905 the Postmaster- 
General is given the exclusive privilege of establishing and using stations and appliances 
for-receiving and transmitting messages by wireless telegraphy within Australia. The 
Postmaster-General is empowered to grant licenses to establish and use stations and 
appliances for wireless telegraphy, on the fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and pay- 
ment of the prescribed fees. The Act does not apply to ships belonging to the King’s 
Navy. In December, 1911, the Postmaster-General intimated that he intended to have 
erected by the Radio-Telegraph branch of the department radio-telegraph stations in or 
about Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Fremantle, Hobart, Thursday Island, 
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and Port Moresby, and that these stations would be completed by the end of March, 
1912. These stations will form part of a scheme which includes the erection of other 
stations at intervals round the coast of Australia. The stations are to be of standard 
type, having a working range of 500 miles by day, and 1500 by night. The rate charged 
is 103d. or 11d. per word, allocated as follows:—6d. for land station, $d. or 1d. for land 
line, and 4d. for the ship station charge; but a reduction of these rates is being 
considered. ( 


On the 9th February, 1912, the first official wireless station was declared open at 
Melbourne by the Governor-General and communication was established with Hobart ; 
whilst, at the time of writing, the station at Sydney is undergoing official trials, Fre- 
mantle is nearing completion, and Brisbane and Adelaide are in course of construction. 


In December, 1909, a conference of representatives of the Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Fiji, the Admiralty, and the 
Pacific Cable Board was convened at Melbourne to report upon the establishment of 
wireless telegraphy in the Pacific. The chief recommendations of this Conference 
were :—(a) That high-power stations be established at Sydney, Doubtless Bay (New 
Zealand), Suva (Fiji), and Ocean Island, and (b) that medium-power stations be 
established at Tulagi (Solomon Islands), and Vila (New Hebrides). The total cost of 
construction of the scheme covered by these recommendations was £42,000, while the 
total annual cost was estimated at £13,820 for a continuous service, and £9970 for a 
restricted service. It was proposed to apportion the cost between Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and Australia. These recommendations were adopted by the Common- 
wealth Government, but the British Government would not agree to the erection of 
high-power stations at Suva and Ocean Island. Further consideration, however, was to 
be given to the scheme for connection between Suya, Vila, Tulagi, and Ocean Island by 
a series of medium-power stations. In 1911 wireless stations under the control of the 
Pacific Cable Board were opened at Suva and Wellington. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment have in process of erection two high-power stations at Doubtless Bay and the Bluff, 
and four low-power stations at Wellington, Gisborne, New Plymouth, and Christchurch. 


$ 3. Submarine Cables. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—As far back as 1857 the 
question of connecting Australia with the old world by means of submarine cables was 
brought forward in South Australia. No steps, however, were taken in the direction of 
constructing the cable until the year 1869, when various schemes were proposed. About 
this time the British Australian Telegraph Company was formed for the purpose of laying 
a cable to Australia without subsidy or guarantee. Communication had already been 
provided between London and Singapore via Bombay and Madras, and also through 
Jaya from Batavia to Banjoewangie. The proposal of the above company was to lay 
cables from Singapore to Batavia, and from Banjoewangie to Port Darwin, from which 
place connection would be made overland with the Queensland telegraph system at Nor- 
manton. It was, however, subsequently decided that the company’s line should end at 
Port Darwin, the South Australian Government undertaking to construct an overland 
line from Port Augusta to Port Darwin, a distance of 1971 miles. Im November, 1871, 
the submarine cable was completed, and communication was established between Port 
Darwin and London. On the 22nd August; 1872, the construction of the line from Port 
Darwin to Adelaide was accomplished at an expenditure of nearly £500,000. The cable 
from Port Darwin is now under’the control of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company. é 


Y2 
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2. The Tasmania-Victoria Cables.—In the meantime the cable joining Tasmania to | 


the continent of Australia had been laid, and was open for use in 1869, the total length 
being 170 miles. The line was owned by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, 
and was subsidised by the Tasmanian Government until the year 1909. On the 28th 
February, 1908, the Postmaster-General entered into an agreement with Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers and Company Ltd., of London, for the manufacture and laying of two sub- 
marine cables between Tasmania and Victoria. The new cables were taken over on the 
24th March, 1909, and opened to the public on the 1st. May, 1909, the day following the 
expiration of the agreement with the Kastern- Extension Company. Their aggregate 
length is approximately 350 nautical miles of main cable, and 20 nautical miles each of 
intermediate and shore end cable, making a total of 390 nautical miles. The contract 
price was £52,447. 


3. The Eastern Extension Company's Cables.—In addition to the first Victoria- 
Tasmania cable and the original cable from Port Darwin referred to above, the Kastern 
Extension Company has constructed several other cables connecting with various 
places in the Commonwealth. (a) In 1879 the original cable via Banjoewangie was 
duplicated, the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania having agreed to pay the above company a subsidy of £32,400 per 
annum for a period of twenty years, the amount to be divided between the States on a 
population basis. (b) In 1881 a cable was constructed connecting Broome, in Roebuck 
Bay, W.A., with Banjoewangie ; from Broome there is direct telegraphic communication 
with Perth, from which place communication is made with the Kastern States by the 
interstate line via Albany, Eucla, and Port Augusta. (c) In July, 1899, the company 
offered to lay a cable direct to Great Britain via the Cape of Good Hope, and also offered 
reductions in the rates charged, if the States would agree to certain conditions giving the 
company the right of direct dealing with the public. The States of South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania accepted the terms offered, and New South Wales 
entered into the agreement in January, 1901. The cable was opened wa Fremantle and 
Durban in October, 1901. (d) Another submarine cable from Fremantle to Adelaide 
forms an alternative lme of communication between the eastern States and Western 
Australia. (¢) There is an alternative route, partly belonging to the Hastern Extension 
Company and connecting the Port Darwin-Singapore cable with London, via Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Possiet Bay (Pacific Russia), Libau (Russian Baltic), and Newbiggin 
(England). (f) In 1909 a cable was laid from Java to Cocos Island, thus affording 
another route from Australia to South Africa, whilst in April, 1911, a powerful wireless 
station was opened at Cocos Island, thus strengthening the line of communication 
between Australia and the Hast. 


4, The Pacific Cable——In July, 1898, a conference of representatives of Great 
Britain, Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and New 
Zealand was held for the purpose of considering a project for a cable to be laid across the 
Pacific Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada, thus 
providing an “ All Red” route, as it is termed, for a cable system between England and 
Australia, In the following year it was agreed at a meeting held by representatives 
of the countries interested that the cable should be laid and that Great Britain and 
Canada should each pay five-eighteenths of the cost, and the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and the Dominion of New Zealand should each pay 
one-ninth. The construction and management of the cable were placed under the 
control of a Board composed of seven members—two each from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia, and one from New Zealand—called the Pacific Cable Board. 
The Australian shore-end of the cable was landed at Southport, Queensland, in 
March, 1902, and the cable was completed on the 31st October, 1902, and opened 
for traffic on the 7th December of the same year. There are cable-stations at Norfolk 
Island, Fiji, and Fanning Island, and a branch cable runs from Norfolk Island 
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to New Zealand. In 1910 the Board leased a wire from Bamfield, British Columbia, to 
Montreal, thus extending the Pacific cable system from Queensland to Montreal. The 
traffic is then carried across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom by the cables of the 
Anglo-American and Commercial Companies. The following table shews particulars of 
the revenue, expenditure, total loss, and the proportion of the loss payable by the 
Commonwealth for each financial year since the opening of the cable :— 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND LOSS ON WORKING OF PACIFIC CABLE, 
{903 to 1911. 


| 

Year ended the Zependiture (in- ommo 
Bist March, “Revenue. —_—| eluding Annuities || Loss. |p, oportion of Loss. 

| £ & £ £ 
1903 a a Ay 90,518 30,172 
1904 nl 80,118 167,869 87,751, 29,250 
1905 be 87,446 163,296 75,850 25,283 
1906 , 91,952 164,508 72,556 24,185 
1907 x 113,516 “167,439 53,923 18,307 
1908 eH 28 240160 172,523 62,363 20,787 
1909 ne 113,093 173,981 60,888 20,296 
1910 Ae ea ors 171,312 59,588 19,863 


1911 Be 138,678 186,888 48,210 16,070 


The total cost of construction to the 31st March, 1911, was £1,997,576, originally 
paid by Great Britain. The proportions of this cost payable by the other countries are to 
be paid off by 50 annual instalments. The total amount of the annuity paid to Great 
Britain during the yeat 1910-11 was £77,545, while the amount paid to the renewal 
fand was £30,000. 


5. New Zealand Cables.—A submarine cable joining New Zealand to the Australian 
Continent was laid in 1876. The line is 1191 miles in length. The Australian shore- 
end of the cable is at Botany Bay, while the New Zealand terminus is at Wakapuaka, 
near Nelson, in the Middle Island, from which place another cable, 109 miles in length, 
is laid to Wanganui, in the North Island. Fora period of ten years after its opening 
the cable was subsidised by the New South Wales and New Zealand Governments, the 
total contributions amounting to £10,000 a year. The branch from Norfolk Island to 
New Zealand of the Pacific cable was opened on the 23rd April, 1902. The length of 
this cable is 597 miles, the New Zealand terminus being at Doubtless Bay in the north 
of the North Island. During 1911 a scheme to lay a second cable between New 
Zealand and Australia (Auckland to Sydney) was adopted by the various Governments 
concerned, amd the necessary machinery legislation was passed. The new cable will have 
the effect of shortening the distance between the two Dominions and will also improve 
the connection between Australia and Canada by reducing by two the number of trans- 
mitting stations. 


6. The New Caledonian Cable.—In April, 1892, a French company, known as the 
Compagnie Frangaise des Cables Télégraphiques, entered into an agreement with the 
French, the New South Wales, and the Queensland: Governments to lay down a sub- 
marine cable between New Caledonia and Queensland in return for guarantees by the 
French Government to the extent of £8000, and by the Governments of New South 
Wales and Queensland to the amount of £2000 each annually for a period of thirty years. 
The cable was opened for use in October, 1893, the Australian shore-end being at Bunda- 
berg. The Governments of New South Wales and Queensland are entitled to use the 
cable for the transmission of official messages up to the amount of their guarantees. 
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7. Number of Cablegrams Received and Despatched, 1908 to 1910.—The subjoined, 
table shews the number of cablegrams received and despatched in the Commonwealth — 
from 1908 to 1910 :— 


CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED, COMMONWEALTH, 1908-10, 


Total Cablegrams 


if 
Cablegrams Received. | Cablegrams Despatched. |p eoeived and Despatched. 


Particulars. = 
1910. 


-.-| 221,976 | 221,442 | 241,723 


1908. 1909. 1908. 1909. 1910. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 


= } 


| 231,214 | 231,701 | 254,666 || 453,190 | 458,143 | 496,389 


| 
| 


Number... 


The following table shews the total number of cablegrams received and despatched 
in each State during the year 1910. The figures given are exclusive of interstate cable- 
grams, which are classed as interstate telegrams (see § 2 hereof) :— 


NUMBER OF CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas.* C' wealth. 
Number received ....| 115,619 | 79,730} 9,699 | 18,108 | 13,162 5,405 | 241,723 
» despatched...) 119,657 | 81,667 /11,898 | 16,615 | 17,220 | 6,228 | 253,285 
Total. 22: .| 235,276 | 161,397 | 21,597 | 34,7238 | 30,382 | 11,6383 | 495,008 


my Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams (see § 2 
ante). 


8. Lengths of Cable Routes.—The following table gives the lengths of various cable 
routes :— 


LENGTHS OF CABLE ROUTES, 


Via Roebuck Bay. 


Via Port Darwin. 


Via South Africa. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Perth to Roebuck Bay. 1,485 | Adelaide to Port Darwin 2,134 | Perth to Mauritius 4,417 

Roebuck Bay to Banijoe- Port Darwin to Banjoe- Mauritius to Durban ... 1,786 

wangie 970 wangie ... 1,150 | Durban to Cape Town... 800 
Banjoewangie to London 95841 Banjoewangie to London 9,841 | Cape Town to Madeira... 5,715 ~ 

Madeira to Penzance 1,341 

Penzance to London 260. 

Total .. 12,296 Total Bes 125) Total 14,319 

Via Vancouver. Via Russia. 

Miles. Miles. 

Southport (Queensland) to Norfolk Esha) 963 | Sydney to Port Darwin .. 2,992 

Norfolk Island to Suva (Fiji) ess 129 | Port Darwin to Hong Kong 4,937 

Suva to Fanning Island . 2,351 | Hong Kong to Possiet Bay . . 2,647 

Fanning Island to Bamfield i (Canada) 3,980 | Possiet Bay to Libau as . 6,380 

Across Canada 4 450 | Liban to Newbiggin (England) ... . 1,657 

Canada to Ireland 2,450 
Total .. 14,323 Total 
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9. Cable Rates.—In 1872 the cable rate to England was nine guineas for twenty words, 
but when word rates were brought into general use in 1875, the rate between Great Britain 
and Australia was fixed at ten shillings and sixpence, subsequently altered to ten shillings 
and eightpence. This remained the standard rate for eleven years, when the Hastezn 
Extension Telegraph Company reduced it in 1886 to nine shillings and fourpence a word 
for ordinary messages, to seven shillings and a penny for Government messages, and to 
two shillings and eightpence a word for press messages. At a conference of the postal 
and telegraphic authorities held in March, 1891, the proposal to reduce the rates to four 
shillings a word for ordinary messages, three shillings and eightpence for Government, 
and one shilling and tenpence for press messages was agreed to, the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania undertaking to make 
good half the loss which the Hastern Company might suffer through such reductions. 
The States guaranteed to the company one-half of the amount of receipts short of the 
sum of £237,736—the amount received by the company in 1889 in respect of cable 
charges—the other half to be borne by the company. The Government of South Australia 
was also guaranteed by the other contracting States against any loss to the revenue 
which the lower cable rates might cause in the working of the overland lines. Queens- 
land subsequently joined the other States in these guarantees. Owing to various 
circumstances the cable traffic did not respond to the reductions; and heavy losses were 
incurred. It was therefore decided at a conference held at Melbourne to increase the 
rates for ordinary messages to four shillings and ninepence per word. The new rates 
came into force on the Ist January, 1893, concurrently with an agreement under which 
New Zealand joined the guarantees to the company and to South Australia. 


With a view to affording additional cable facilities and to keeping the Pacific Cable 
fully occupied during the whole twenty-four hours, proposals were made by the Post- 
master-General’s Department for the adoption of a system of deferred cablegrams, 1.e., 
for cablegrams to be delivered after a lapse of twenty-four hours at reduced rates of one 
shilling and sixpence per word for cablegrams in code, and one shilling per word for 
cablegrams in plain language. A meeting of representatives of the Administrations and 
companies concerned was held in London in November, 1910, and the new rates came 
into force on the 1st January, 1912. Messages can only be transmitted after non-urgent 
private cablegrams and press cablegrams. Those which have not reached their destina- 
tion within a period of twenty-four hours from the time of handing in are transmitted 
in turn with cablegrams charged full rate. They may be sent via the Pacific or Hastern 
routes to all countries to which the ordinary rate exceeds tenpence per word. 


On the 15th December, 1911, a system of deferred press cablegrams between Van- 
couver and Australia was instituted. The rate charged is one penny three-farthings per 
word, and the conditions of despatch are the same as those for private deferred 
cablegrams. a 


(i.) Present Rates to Great Britain. On the acceptance by three of the States of 
the terms offered by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for the construction of a 
cable via South Africa the rate for ordinary messages was reduced in May, 1900, to 
four shillings a word. It was further reduced to three shillings and sixpence in January, 
1901, and to three shillings in January, 1902, at which amount the standard rate by all 
routes for cablegrams to Great Britain has since remained. The scale of reductions is 
governed by a revenue standard, and when the latter averages £330,000 per annum a 
further reduction to two shillings and sixpence will be made. In July, 1909, the 
“through” charge for press cables was reduced from one shilling to ninepence per word. 


(ii.) Rates to New Zealand. As a result of the completion of the New Zealand 
branch of the Pacific cable in 1902, the rates charged for cablegrams between Australia 
and New Zealand, except to and from Tasmania, were uniformly reduced to fourpence- 
halfpenny per word. Between New Zealand and Tasmania the charge was fixed at 
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fivepence-halfpenny a word, but it has since been reduced to fourpence-halfpenny. The. 


charge for ordinary cablegrams from New Zealand to Great Britain was reduced from 
the 1st June, 1902, from five shillings and twopence to three shillings and fourpence a 
word, and has since been further reduced to three shillings a word. 


10. Subsidised Press Cable Service.—In October, 1909, a Select Committee of the 
Commonwealth Senate was appointed to report upon the question of the supply; 
conditions of sale, and distribution, which control the-Press Cable Service within and 
from outside the Commonwealth. A majority report of this Committee was issued in 
December, 1909, and recommended (a) the completion of an ‘‘ All Red”’ cable route via 
Canada, (b) the conditional subsidisation of a press cable association, (c) the utilisation 
of the High Commissioner’s office for the dissemination in Australia of Empire news, 
and (d) the amendment of the Copyright Act in regard to cables. 

In accordance with the recommendations of this Committee the Commonwealth 
has granted a subsidy of £6000, extending over a period of three years, to the Indepen- 
dent Press Cable Service, on the conditions that at least 6000 cable words are supplied 
each week, to be sent via Pacific, and that any newspaper proprietary in the Common- 
wealth is permitted to become a subscriber at rates approved by the Government. 


11. Cable Subsidies paid by each State, 1901 to 1910.—The agreement between 
the State Governments and the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company expired on the 
80th April, 1900. Since the year 1895 the amounts guaranteed—£237,736 to the 
company and £37,552 to South Australia—have been met by the receipts, and the 
contracting States have, therefore, not been called upon to contribute. 


(i.) Total Subsidies Paid, 1901-10. The following table shews the total amounts 
paid by way of cable subsidies for the calendar year 1901, and from 1904 to 1910 
inclusive :— 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF CABLE SUBSIDIES PAID, 1901 to 1910. 


| 
Year. 1901, . 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


Amount ... £| 18,207 | 37,911 | 35,160 | 24,997 | 30,837 ag 40,898 | 26,537 


(ii.) Subsidies Paid by each State, 1910. The total amount of cable subsidies paid 
prior to the year 1910 included the subsidy paid in respect of the Tasmania-Victorian 
cable service, which in 1909 amounted to £11,265. 

As the agreement in connection with the Tasmanian cable expired in 1909, and as 
new cables have been laid by the Commonwealth Government (see page 780 ante), the 
guarantees were, in the course of the year 1910, reduced to those in connection with 
the New Caledonia and Pacific cables. Of the amount of cable subsidies paid by the 
Commonwealth in 1910, New South Wales and Queensland each contributed £2000 in 
connection with the New Caledonian cable, while New South Wales paid £6768, Victoria 
£7000, and Queensland £8769 towards the Pacific cable service subsidy. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. Development of Telephone Services.—The Postal Department has established 
telephone services in all the capital towns and in many of the important centres of 
population throughout theCommonwealth. Particulars as'to the revenue from telephone 
services in each State for the years 1901 to 1910 are given on page 774 ante, while 
particulars of the expenditure on telephone works in each State for the year 1910 are 
given in a table on page 786. 


é 
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(i.) Number of Telephone Exchanges, etc., in Commonwealth, 1901 to 1910. The 
following table shews the number of telephone exchanges, the number of telephone con- 
nections, and the length of telephone wire, exclusive of telegraph and railway telephone 
wire, in the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1901 and from 1906 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONE EXCHANGES AND CONNECTIONS AND LENGTH OF WIRE, 
1901 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1901. 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909, | 1910. 
Telephone Exchanges ... No. 119 178 226 | 285 328 *678 
Connections . », | 24,583 | 38,152 | 47,205 | 54,512 | 62,091 | 74,975 


Length of Wire --- miles} 47,276 | 78,854 |119,052 145 072 (166, 489 ieae 174 


* In 1910, all places at which two or more subscribers were connected were classified by the 
Postmaster-General’ s Department as “ telephone exchanges.’’ Prior to that year the classification 
in the several States was not uniform. 


(ii.) Number of Telephone Exchanges, etc., in each State, 1910. The following table 
gives corresponding particulars for each State at the end of 1910 :— 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES, CONNECTIONS, AND LENGTH OF WIRE IN EACH STATE, 


1910. 
| \ 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Kea 
| 
" Tel, Exchanges* No. 268 198 71 74. 42 | 25 678 
,, Connections 3) |) 80,574 | 20,221 8,343 6,099 i aio 2,419 | 74,975 
5,265 | 2,717 | 220,174 
| 


Length of Wire miles| 83,018 | 83,451 | 22,504 | 13,219 | 15, 


* See note to previous table. 


9. Telephone Rates.—The charges mentioned in the table hereunder are payable for 
the different classes of telephone services specified therein :— 


TELEPHONES.—RENTAL CHARGES, 1910-11. 


i Minimum Annual Charge— 
Radius of 
In Telephone Networks having a Ore For each Sub-| For each Sub- 
Population of— Exchange as For an scriber or In- | scriber or In- 
Centre Exelusive |strument on a| strumentona 
e % Service. Two-party |Three or more 
Line. party Service. 
Miles. He Sear dl Se 8. ds eyes as 
From 1 to 10,000 Rae Bea 5 33-00 210 0 2) Ol 0: 
», 10,001 to 100,000 Any 10 310° 0 215 0 Paros AO) 
», 100,001 upwards ae 10 4.0 0 320) 50 210.0 


It is provided that for all effective calls originated the subscriber will be charged the 
following rates:—(a) For calls not exceeding 2000 half-yearly, two calls for one penn ys 
and (b) for calls above 2000 half-yearly, three calls for one penny. 


Another regulation permits persons occupying offices in the same building, or 
occupying the same private residence, to subscribe jointly under one exchange number 
(in addition to rental as for one person at the respective rates prescribed) of £1 per 
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annum for each additional subscriber. This fee covers the insertion of the additional 


subscriber’s name in the telephone list. If additional instruments are required the sub- | 
seribers must pay the rates prescribed for party lines. 


3. Miscellaneous Particulars, 1910.—The following table gives various interesting 
particulars of the operation of the telephone services in each State forsthe year 1910 :— 


PARTICULARS OF OPERATION OF TELEPHONE. SERVICES, 1910. 


Particulars. N.$.W.| Vic. Qld. | S.A. | Was 


Tas. | C’wlth. 
| repo e 
——— ee __ - ~ — os Ne SS eee —— | -—__—— tots 

Telephone Exchanges* ay ai No. 268 | 198 71 | 74 42 25. 678 
Public Telephones} tea ee No. 499 529 230 295 184 331 2,068 
Thi aad 

Extension Lines— 
Metropolitan ... ele is No.| 4,236] 3,872 657 393 1,189 172; 10,469 
Country = ae ies No. 693 672 493 62 328 40 2,288 


Total “es F a No.| 4,929} 4,544] 1,150 | 455 | 1,467 212) 12,757 


Private Lines— | | | 
Metropolitan ... She a No. 392 261 82 | 215 150 20 1,120 


Country Se onc 2 No. 664 210 392 96 47 190 1,599 
iS Sse = 
Total a vs aes No.| 1,056 471 474 311 197 210 2,719 
Connections— 
Central Exchange aes aks No.| 6,475 7,076 3,479 3,412 2,141 1,098 | 23,681 - 
Suburban Exchanges ... Eas No.} 13,728} 17,961 642 | 811; 1,290 24| 94,456 
Country Exchanges ... Pers No 9,914 5,199 5,372 851 . 2,249, 1,186 | 24,764 
ees bi —| e 
Total ay Sax ne No.| 30,117 | 20,236 9,493 5,074| 5,673} © 2,308} 72,903 
Telephone instruments in use Py No.| 37,130 | 26,629 9,493 7,362 7,263 3,215 | 91,092 
Rental received} . aa £| 168,173 | 121,704} 44,428! 41,475 | 31,770] 13,254} 420,804 


Length of wire opened during year... Miles} 13,686 | 28,663 5,214 2,860 | 3,043 236} 53,702 
Total length of wire at end of year... Miles} 83,018] 83,451] 22,504] 13,219 15,265 9,717 | 220,174 
Total cost to end of year ... ae £) 903,682 | 590,363 | 305,590 | 274,890 | 198,666 oie 2,356,564 


* See note to first table on previous page. + Comprises slot machines within telephone net- 
works. The information furnished under this heading for 1909 (see Year Book No. 4, page 793) 
included public telephone stations, i.e., trunk line offices. The latter have now been omitted, as 
it is thought that they do not rightly come under the heading of “‘ public telephones.” { For the 
year ended 30th June, 1910. 


In 1910 the mileage of telephone cables (aerial and? underground) was 1150, the 
length of telephone conduits in duct miles 389.07, whilst the mileage of telephone 
tunnels was 12.12. The total mileage of telephone trunk lines for the Commonwealth 
for the same period was 27,319, of which number 4878 were composed of ance wire 
circuits, 7371 metallic circuits, and 15,070 superimposed circuits. 


4, Financial Position of Telephone Branch.—In 1909 an investigation into the 
financial position of the telephone branch of the Postmaster-General’s Department was 
commenced, and in December of that year a report was issued dealing with the telephone 
accounts of the system in the State of Victoria. This report shews that during each of 
the years 1901 to 1908 there was a profit on the working of the system, amounting in all 
to £150,580 ; in the financial year 1908-9 there was a loss of £7789, giving a net profit 
up to the 30th June, 1909, of £142,791. 
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SECTION XIX. 


COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution—The main provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to. the initiation and development of the financial system of the Common- 
wealth are those contained in Chapter IV., ‘‘ Finance and Trade,’’ being sections 81 to 
105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important bearing 
on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


2. Departments Transferred or Transferable under Constitution.—In section 69 
it is provided that the Departments of Customs and Excise in each State should become 
transferred to the Commonwealth on its establishment, and that on a date or dates to 
be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the following departments should become transferred :— 


(i.) Posts, telegraphs, and telephones. 

(ii.) Naval and military defence. 
(iii.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys. 
(iv.), Quarantine. 


Under proclamation dated 12th February, 1901, and published in the Common- 
wealth Gazette of the 14th of that month, the Departments of Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones in each State became transferred to the Commonwealth as from the 1st 
March, 1901, while under a similar proclamation dated 19th February, 1901, and 
gazetted on the 20th, the Departments of Naval and Military Defence in each State also 
became transferred to the Commonwealth as from 1st March, 1901. In the case of 
Quarantine, an Act (No. 3 of 1908) has been passed and control has tentatively been 
assumed by the Commonwealth. 


The requisite proclamation of transfer has not yet been made in the case of de- 
partments dealing with ‘* Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys,’’ nor has any 
legislation relative thereto been passed by the Federal Parliament, although the matter 
was before the legislature, in the form of a bill, during the sessions of 1909 and 1910. 
These departments, therefore, still remain under State control. 


8. Departments Transferable by Means of Commonwealth Legislation.—In addition 
to the departments here mentioned which pass to the Commonwealth either automati- 
cally or by proclamation, there are several others whose duties the Commonwealth is 
empowered to undertake after the passing by the Commonwealth of the legislation 
necessary to authorise the assumption of such duties. These are referred to in section 51 
of the Constitution, which contains a statement of all matters respecting which power is 
(subject to the Constitution) conferred on Parliament ‘‘to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the Commonwealth.’’ The matters contained in this 
section include those already mentioned as being covered by section 69. The principal 
matters involving for the due performance of the duties connected therewith the creation 
or transfer of departments of the Public Service are :— 
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(i.) Trade and commerce. 
(ii.) Taxation. 
(iii,) Bounties on production or export of goods. 
(iv.) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services. 
(v.) Naval and military defence. 
(vi.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys. 
(vii.) Astronomical and meteorological. 
(vili.) Quarantine. 
(ix.) Census and statistics. 
(x.) Bankruptcy and-insolvency. 
(xi.) Copyrights, patents, and trade marks. 
(xii.) Naturalisation and aliens. 
(xiii.) Marriage. 
(xiv.) Divorce and matrimonial causes. 
(xv.) Invalid and old-age pensions. 
(xvi.) Immigration and emigration. 
(xvii.) Conciliation and arbitration. 


4, Commonwealth Departments.—As a result of legislation passed from time to time 
in accordance with section 51, various departments and sub-departments have been 
transferred from the States to the Commonwealth, whilst other departments necessary 
for the due performance of the Commonwealth functions have been brought into exist- 
ence. In the former class are such departments as those of Patents, Trade Marks, 
Copyrights, Designs, Naturalisation and Meteorology, while in the latter are the Minis- 
terial Departments of External Affairs, Home Affairs, Treasury, Trade and Customs, 
Defence, Attorney-General and Postmaster-General, as well as such general departments 
as Public Service Commissioner’s Office, Treasury, Audit Department, Crown Law 
Department, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Federal Land Tax Office, and Prime 
Minister’s Department. It ‘may, therefore, be said that, so far as its financial aspect is 
concerned, the effect of Federation up to to the present time has been the transfer from 
States to Commonwealth of the revenue obtainable from the great revenue-producing 
Departments of Customs and Excise, and of the expenditure connected with various 
departments whose number is gradually increasing, and that, in addition, the various 
functions of the Commonwealth have necessitated further new expenditure. 


5. Adjustment of Accounts between Commonwealth and States.—The fact that 
the Departments of Customs and Excise were responsible in the several States for the 
production of a very large proportion of the total revenues of the States, and that the 
financial relief afforded to the States by means of the transfer of expenditure to the 
Commonwealth would not, at least initially, be at all commensurate with this transfer 
of reyenue, naturally led to the inclusion in the Constitution of a provision for the 
repayment to the States of surplus Commonwealth revenue. The means to be adopted 
for securing an equitable allocation of such repayment amongst the several States - 
received very extensive consideration at the several conventions at which the framing of 
the Constitution took place, and the basis ultimately agreed upon was that involving 
for at least ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth the provisions of 
what was generally known as the Braddon clause (section 87), and for at least five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of Customs, the scheme of allocation which 
became known as the “book-keeping system.” (Sections 89 and 93.) 


6. The ‘‘ Braddon” Clause.—This clause (section 87 of the Constitution) was so called 
after Sir Edward Braddon, a Tasmanian delegate to the Federal Convention of 1897 and 
1898, by whom it was introduced. : In its original form the clause provided that for all 
time the Commonwealth should return to the States not less than three-fourths of the 
net revenue of the Commonwealth from duties of Customs and Excise, not prescribing, 
however, what should be returned to each State. At the Melbourne session of the 
Federal Convention, held in 1898, provision was made that surplus revenue, instead o 
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being returned to a State, might be applied towards the payment of interest on debts of 
that State taken over by the Commonwealth, and at the Premiers’ Conference, held in 
Melbourne in 1899, a further amendment of the clause was effected by limiting its 
operations to a ‘period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
thereafter until Parliament otherwise provides.” The provisions of this clause per se were 
held to be complied with if the total amount returned to the States as a whole was not 
less than three-fourths of the total net revenue from Customs and Excise, and the 
Commonwealth was not under an obligation to return:to each State three-fourths of 
the net Customs and Excise revenue collected in respect thereof. Thus, since the 
establishment of Federation, although the total amount of surplus Commonwealth 
revenue distributed amongst the States had in every year except 1907-8, 1908-9, and 
1909-10 largely exceeded three-fourths of the total net revenue from Customs and Excise, 
the amount paid to one of the States, viz., Queensland, in several of these years fell short 
of three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue collected in respect of that State. 
This occurred in the years 1901-2, 1903-4, 1904-5, 1907-8, 1908-9, and 1909-10, and was 
due in a large measure to the heavy expense involved in working the Commonwealth 
departments in that State. The amount returned to Tasmania for 1907-8, 1908-9 and 
1909-10, also fell short of three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue collected 
in respect of that State, while a similar shortage occurred in the two latter years in 
Victoria and Western Australia. In 1910-11 the payments to the States were for the 
first time made upon the new basis which will be treated more fully in paragraph 14. 


7. The “Book-keeping System.’—The scheme set forth in the Constitution for 
determining the amount to be paid to the severa] States was contained in sections 89 and 
93, the former of which related to the period prior to the imposition of uniform duties of 
Customs, the latter to the first five years after the imposition of such duties, and there- 
after ‘“‘until Parliament otherwise provides.” The principle involved in this scheme was 
that of crediting each State with the Commonwealth revenue collected in respect of that 
State, and of debiting it with the expenditure incurred on its behalf in connection with 
transferred departments, as well as its share on a per capita basis of the new expenditure 
of the Commonwealth. On this account the method of allocation provided by the Con- 
stitution became very generally known as the “book-keeping system.” As the imposition 
of uniform duties of Customs and Excise took place throughout the Commonwealth on 
9th October, 1901, the five years provided for in section 93 expired on 8th October, 1906, 
and consequently the “‘book-keeping system,” though remaining in force until 30th June, 
1910, was liable to be changed at any time by the Commonwealth Parliament. In section 
93 provision was made that the duties chargeable on goods imported into one State and 
consumed in another should be credited to the consuming State, the evident intention 
being that of safeguarding the interests of such States by allowing to each the revenue 
which its citizens actually contributed, since presumably the duty ultimately falls upon 
the consumer. The balance in favour of any State was payable monthly by the Common- 
wealth. 


8. Western Australian Sliding Scale-——Owing to the exceptional circumstances of 
Western Australia, and the fact that the immediate introduction of interstate freetrade 
would seriously interfere with the development of the State, through the diminution in 
the funds at the disposal of its Treasurer, provision was made in section 95 of the Con- 
stitution for the retention of interstate duties by Western Australia during the five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties, such duties to be collected by the Common- 
wealth. It was stipulated that during the first of these years the duty so imposed on any 
goods should not exceed the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western 
Australia in force at the imposition of uniform duties, and that during the succeeding 
years the amount imposed should not exceed four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one- 
fifth respectively, and should cease at the expiration of the fifth year. This special 
concession to Western Australia, known as the “‘ Western Australhan Special Tariff,” 
came to an end on 8th October, 1906, ‘since when trade between all the States has been 
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ree. The amount collected under this special tariff during the five years of its operation 
from 9th October, 1901, to 8th October, 1906, was as follows:— ‘ 


DUTY COLLECTED UNDER W.A. SPECIAL TARIFF, 1901-2 to 1906-7. 


Year ¥e va! 1901-2. 9] 1902-8. 1903-4, 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. Total. 
. ; 


Amount _... £} 201,569 | 233,467 | 196,936 | 142,549 | 77,666 | 16,776 | 868,968 
“ g 


It will be noticed on reference to paragraph 14 hereinafter that by section 5, sub- 
section (a) of ‘‘The Surplus Revenue Act of 1910,” a special concession to Westerm 
Australia has been granted in the new financial arrangement, similar in principle to the 
“Western Australian Special Tariff.’’ 


9. Special Assistance.—A clause (section 96 of the Constitution) which has a very 
important bearing on the financial relations of the States and the Commonwealth was 
inserted by the Premiers’ Conference of 1899. This clause provided that the Common- 
wealth Parliament may grant financial assistance to any State on such terms and 
conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. It is said to have been introduced with the 
object of rendering the Constitution more elastic in the matter of aid to the States than 
would be possible if the Braddon clause and the book-keeping system were rigidly adhered 
to. No claim for such special assistance was made on the part of any of the States up to 
the year 1911, although it appears that the framers of the clause anticipated that it might 
be required during the early years of Federation. A claim, however, has now been made 
by Tasmania, and during the session of 1911 a Royal Commission, which had been con- 
stituted to investigate it, issued a report. It recommended a payment to Tasmania of 
£900,000, spread out over a period of ten years in view of the dislocation of the State 
finances due to Federation. The Government has intimated that during the session of 
1912 a proposal will be submitted to Parliament granting Tasmania the sum of £00) 000, 
spread out over a period of ten years. 


10. Transier and Consolidation of State Dims “Under section 105 of the Consti- 
tution power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to take over from the States 


either the whole of the public debts of the States as existing at the establishment of the 


Commonwealth, or a proportion of those debts calculated on a population basis, and to 
defray the interest payable in respect of such debts from the portions of the surplus 
revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States. The prospective savings in 
the matter of interest to be effected by means of the consolidation of the State debts 
formed a strong argument in pre-federal days for those supporting the federal movement. 
A drawback to the scheme provided for in the Constitution lay in the fact that under it 
the maximum amount of debt which could be assumed by the Commonwealth was 
slightly more than two hundred millions, as existing at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, whereas since that date an addition of upwards of fifty millions had 
been made to the debts of the States. A “‘proposed law” to provide for an amendment 
of the Constitution, allowing the Commonwealth unlimited power to assume States 
debts, was passed by the Federal Parliament in the session of 1909, and the requisite 
referendum in connection with the amendment took place at the General Hlections on 
18th April, 1910, when the proposed law received the endorsement of the electorate. 


11. Disadvantages of the Book-keeping System.—Under the book-keeping system of 
regulating the financial relations of the States and Communwealth an endeayour was 
made to distribute the surplus revenue in the exact proportion in which it had been con- 
tributed by the several States. If these be regarded as States which had merely 
transferred some of their ordinary functions to the Commonwealth, the crediting each 

_with the revenue received in respect to itself, and debiting it with the expenditure which 
the administration of Commonwealth affairs on its behalf had occasioned, might be 


ee See hee 
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deemed to be as equitable as any method that could be suggested. There were, however, 
certain practical objections to such a system, which may be summarised as follows :— 


(i.) The trouble and expense which the necessary record entailed. 

(ii.) The practical impossibility of ensuring that in every case a consuming State 
would be duly credited with revenue collected on its behalf in a distributing 
State. 

(iii.) The difficulty involved in equitably determining the amount to be debited to 
the several States in respect of general Commonwealth expenses. 

(iv.) The uncertainty on the part of the State Governments as to the amount 
which would become available. 

(v.) The impossibility of securing independent State and Commonwealth finance. 


12. Proposals to Modify Book-keeping System.—Various proposals were from time 
to time made for modifying the “‘ book-keeping” system in such a manner as to obviate 
certain of its inherent disadvantages. The principal of these proposals were those which 
may be classified under the following heads :— 


(i.) A per capita distribution of surplus. 
(ii.) Payment of a fixed annual sum. 
(iii.) Payment of a fixed annual amount per head. 
(iv.) Increase in liability transferred to Commonwealth. 


Some of the proposals that were made involved features of more than one of the 
systems here specified, and in certain cases combined them with those of the book-keeping 
system. A dissertation on the merits and demerits of any of the proposals would be 
beyond the scope of the present publication, but it may be noted that the scheme put 
forward by Sir George Turner when Commonwealth Treasurer was based on an increase 
in the liability transferred to the Commonwealth; that the scheme of Sir John Forrest 
and that of Sir William Lyne were based mainly on the payment of a fixed annual sum; 
while the scheme agreed to by the Commonwealth and State authorities in conference in 
1909 and subsequently approved by the Federal Parliament was based on the payment of 
a fixed annual amount (25s.) per head of population. The scheme finally adopted by Mr. 
Fisher and ultimately assented to on 2nd September, 1910, retains this fixed annual pay- 
ment of 25s. per head of population for a period of ten years. 


13. Interstate Conferences.—Since the establishment of the Commonwealth, con- 
ferences of State Ministers have been held from time to time, at which proposals for 
adjusting the financial relations between the States and the Commonwealth were 
considered. At the conference held in Melbourne in October, 1906, and that held in 
Brisbane in May, 1907; the scheme put forward by Sir John Forrest was very fully 
discussed, and, in so far as the proposals for the allocation of surplus Commonwealth 
revenue are concerned, was, with some minor amendments, agreed to. The proposals 
made by Sir John Forrest for the transfer of State debts did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the conferences. After the retirement of Sir John Forrest from the Common- 
wealth Ministry, his scheme was abandoned by the Commonwealth Government. A 
fresh proposal by Sir William Lyne was substituted for it, and was considered by the 
Conference of Premiers held in Melbourne in 1908, who expressed their dissent from its 
provisions. A further Conference of Premiers was held in Hobart in March, 1909, at 
which a scheme was drawn up providing for the unlimited extension of the Braddon 
clause in an amended form, the amount returnable to the States to be not less than 
three-fifths of the gross revenue from Customs and Excise nor less than £6,750,000 in any 
one year, and a special concession to be made in the case of Western Australia. In 
August, 1909, a conference between Commonwealth and State authorities was held in 
Melbourne at which an agreement was arrived at between the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and the Premiers of the several States. This Agreement was subse- 
quently made the basis of a proposed law for amending the Federal Constitution, which, 
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during the session of 1909, was passed by the statutory majority in both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. It is not necessary to reproduce the exact provisions of the Agree- 
ment, which were given im extenso in the third issue of the Year Book. The proposed 
law was submitted to a referendum at the elections of 13th April, 1910, and rejected. 


14. Financial Arrangement between Commonwealth and States.—The financial 
relations between Commonwealth and States are now regulated by the “‘Surplus Revenue 
Act 1910,” which amended the “Surplus Revenue Act 1908.” The most important sections 
are given hereunder in full :— 


3. “From and after 31st December, 1910, section 87 of the Constitution shall cease 
to have effect, so far as it affects the power of the Commonwealth to apply 
any portion of the net revenue of customs and excise towards its expendi- 
ture, and so far as it affects the payment of any balance by the Common- 
wealth to the several States, or the application of such balance towards the 
payment of interest on the debts of the several States taken over by the 
Commonwealth.” 


4, (a) ““The Commonwealth shall during the period of ten years beginning on 1st 
July, 1910, and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, pay to 
each State by monthly instalments, or apply to the payment of interest on 
debts of the State taken over by the Commonwealth, an annual sum 
amounting to twenty-five shillings per head of the number of the people of 
the State: ; 


Provided that in the six months ending the 30th June, 1911, the 
Commonwealth may deduct from the amounts payable in pursuance of this 
section the amounts set out in the Schedule.” 


(b) “Tf in order to comply with section 87 of the Constitution the sums paid and 
applied under this section during the six months ending on 31st December, 
1910, amount to more than twelve-shillings and sixpence per head of the 
number of the people of the several States, the amounts paid and applied 
under this section during the next six months shall be correspondingly 
reduced, so that the amounts so paid and applied during the whole of the 


financial year ending on 30th June, 1911, shall not amount to more than 


twenty-five shillings per head of the number of the people of the several 
States, less the deductions provided for in the proviso to the last sub- 
section.” 


5. (u) ‘The Commonwealth shall during the period of ten years beginning on the 
1st July, 1910, and thereafter until Parliament otherwise provides, pay to 
the State of Western Australia, by monthly instalments, an annual sum 
which in the first year shall be two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
and in each subsequent year shall be progressively diminished by the sum 
of ten thousand pounds. 


(b) One-half of the amount of the payments so made shall be debited to all the 
States (including the State of Western Australia) in proportion to the 
number of their people, and any sum so debited toa State may be deducted 
by the Commonwealth from any amount payable to the State in pursuance 
of this Act.” : . 


Section 6 provides for the final payment of any surplus revenue there 
may be to the States “in proportion to the number of their people.” 


Section 7 provides that ‘‘the number of the people” in any financial 
year shall be deemed for the purposes of this Act to'be the number estimated 
by the Commonwealth Statistician as existing on the 31st December falling 
in that financial year. 
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The Schedule referred to in section 4, sub-section (a) is as follows :— 
THE SCHEDULE. 


Amounts to be deducted from payments to the States in the financial year ending 
30th June, 1911. 


New South Wales ace Sas sce STO LOS 
Victoria zee ede oat oe 143,092 
Queensland ... we es ake 63,788 
South Australia Cars ons Rtas 80,529 
Western Australia ... DS Pei 20,113 
Tasmania ... a: Bie Kats 13,505 

£450,000 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


(4) Nature of Fund. 


The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
‘Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on that fund, are contained in sections 
‘81, 82, and 88 of the Constitution. In section 81 it is provided that ‘‘All revenues or 
moneys raised or received by the Hixecutive Government of the Commonwealth shall 
form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the purposes of the 
Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities imposed by this 
Constitution.” A strictly literal interpretation of this section would appear to require all 
loan and trust moneys received by the Commonwealth Executive to be paid to Con- 
solidated Revenue. It is, however, held by Quick and Garran, in their “Annotated 
Constitution,” that the “generic word moneys must be controlled by the preceding specific 
word revenues, and limited to moneys in the nature of revenue.” This is the view of the 
matter which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Treasury in the preparation of its 
accounts. At present the Commonwealth has no Loan Account, but certain moneys 
received, which are not of the nature of revenue, are paid to Trust Account. As regards 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, section 82 provides that the costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and receipt of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund should form the first charge thereon, while section 83 
stipulates that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth 
except under appropriation made by law.” Such appropriations are either special, and 
as such are provided for by means of a permanent Act, or are annual, and provided for 
in an annual Appropriation Act. 


(B) Revenue. 


1. Total Collections.—The consolidated revenue of the Commonwealth, which in 
1901-2, the first complete financial year under the new régime, amounted to £11,296,985, 
had, in 1910-11, reached a total of £18,806,237, an increase in nine years of £7,509,252. 

Particulars concerning the total amount of revenue collected by the Common- 
wealth Government from 1st July, 1906, to 30th June, 1911, are contained in the 
following table :— : 
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CONSOLIDATED REVENUE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 


Commonwealth 12, 832, 891] 15, 019, | 14, 350, 793 | 15, 540, 669 | 18 806, 237 


+ 
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The revenue collected by the Commonwealth during the financial year 1907-8 was 
higher than in any preceding year, the large increase Heing mainly due to the additional 
revenue collected in connection with the new tariff introduced on the 8th August, 1907. 
For 1908-9 the revenue was lower than that for the preceding year, but the total for” 
the Commonwealth shews a substantial excess over any year prior to 1907-8. For 
1909-10 the revenue in all the States shewed a marked increase, and the total for the 
Commonwealth was the largest collected until in its turn it was largely exceeded by the 
total for 1910-11. : 


2. Collections per Head.—In the table given hereunder particulars are furnished } 
of the amount of revenue per head of population collected in respect of the Common- : 
wealth for the last five years :— 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 
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3. Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
Commonwealth revenue derived from each source during the years 1906-7 to 1910-11 : — 


SOURCES OF COMMONWEALTH REVENUE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Sources of Revenue. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-1, 1910-11. 
£ £ 9 

Customs Ly A Wee ...| 7,660,874 9,341,108 8,626,521 9,505,855 | 10,507,080 
Excise is aks exe -«| 1,987,682 2,304,244 2,217,546 2,087,310 2,473,364 
Postal ee ifs oe ...| 3,128,574 3,300,096 3,409,426 3,731,741 | 3,906,015 
Defence et ae Pe ae 5,112 13,565 5,024 21,847 57,520 
Patents 18,017 17,421 15,367 16,644 21,295 
Trade Marks, ‘Gopyr ights and d Designs 6,390 8,657 6,110 4,790 | 5,265 
Quarantine ... ovis ay hee 4,724 7,068 
Coinage ss ven es sa, fee ee Ane 69,646 198,893 
New revenue . ish er eee 12,529 25,837 35,978 63,076 mis 
Miscellaneous i 13,713 8,106 a3 a 35,954 
Public Service Pension Funds, Repay 

ments and Transfers i A hs | re 34,821 35,036 61,405 
Land Tax Shakes for ads so) as sas : a | 1,370,344 
Northern Territory a a | wh wie a 521 
Credit Balance Northern ‘erritory | 

Funds a . eu bes 4 is 151,513 


Total ... ee te ...| 12,832,891 | 15,019,034 | 14,350,793 | 15,540,669 | 18,806,237 


The maximum annual collection of Customs revenue during the period was the total 
of £10,507,080 obtained during 1910-11, the nearest approach to this figure being that 
of £9,505,855 obtained during the financial year 1909-10. The Customs revenue for 
1906-7 was practically identical with that for 1901-2. The minimum annual collection was 
£7,660,874 in 1906-7. In the case of Excise a maximum for the period was attained in 
1910-11. Im the case of Postal revenue the amounts collected have increased almost 
continuously from year to year, the Postal revenue for 1910-11 exceeding that for 1906-7 
by 25 per cent. 
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4, Customs.—As already noted, several of the provisions of the Constitution were 
made dependent for their date of commencement on the imposition of uniform duties 
of Customs. Thus the book-keeping system and the Western Australian special tariff 
provisions both hinged upon the date on which the uniform duties of Customs were 
imposed. The Bill to provide for the collection of such duties was introduced in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives on 9th October, 1901, and, in accordance with 
the usual practice, a resolution to protect the revenue and provide for the collection 
forthwith of the duties specified in the Bill, was duly carried. This date, 9th October, 
1901, is consequently that on which the uniform duties of Customs are considered as 
having been imposed. A reference to the various enactments of the Commonwealth 
Legislature relative to the imposition of Customs duties will be found in Section XV., 
‘“Commerce,’’ pages 597 to 601. 


5. Customs Revenue for Past Five Years.—Particulars for the Commonwealth as 
a whole, for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11, are furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Classes. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
& & motes £ & 

Stimulants Sn Sate ...|2,223,431 |2,281,424 |2,9252 380 |2,330,215 |2,564,101 
Narcotics la, a ...| 941,337 {1,057,996 | 961,411] 994,077 |1,089,932 
Sugar oe ee -»3| 143,830 51,499 | 140,343] 506,385] 170,822 
Agricultural products... .-.| 738,612] 806,526] 886,612) 855,313 869,708 
Apparel and textiles abs ...|1,578,414 |2,063,674 |1,630,490 |1,872,832 |2,068,922 
Metals and machinery ... - -..| 625,227 |1,080,519 | 932,944] 997,973 11,264,986 
Oils, paints, etc. — wok .-.| 141,314; 197,840} 206,688} 199,377| 239,229 
Earthenware, etc. fo ...| 170,332! 278,201} 230,795; 247,491 | 334,834 
Drugs and chemicals 385 280 60,365 77,281 71,589 76,898 92,857 
Wood, wicker, and cane ... ...| 219,483 | 360,699 | 336,361 | 324,197) 463,289 
Jewellery, etc..... nen ...|- 210,818 | 256,835] 198,196| 222,749] 263,818 
Leather, etc. ... ase ...| 172,459) 218,918} 208,120) 253,376} 803,988 
Paper and stationery aad ...| 145,241 | 193,813] 164,677] 167,531 | 204,009 
Vehicles ae it ...| 101,782 | 148,003 95,888 | 122,212) 170,940 
Musical instruments ph mele tOO Gli 90,905 72,128 82,949 | 109,423 
Miscellaneous articles... ..| 97,403} 191,782] 205,697) 220,580! 258,%53 
Other receipts ... Wie Teles IH laura OW ASKS) 35,193 32,202 31,700 37,269 

Total Customs ~ ... __...|7,660,874 |9,341,108 |8,626,521 |9,505,855 |10,507,080 


It will be seen that throughout the period here dealt with the Customs revenue from 
stimulants and narcotics has represented, approximately, 40 per cent. of the total 
Customs revenue. The other principal articles from which Customs revenue was derived 
were ‘‘apparel and textiles,” “metals and machinery,” and “agricultural products.’’ The 
most marked increase in the amount of duty collected is in the class of ‘‘ metals and 
machinery,” the revenue under this head for 1910-11 exceeding that for 1906-7 by £639,759. 

In all cases except those of ‘‘Sugar,” ‘‘ Agricultural products,” “Oils, paints, etc.,” 
and “Miscellaneous articles,” the revenue for 1908-9 fell short of that for 1907-8, owing 
mainly to the somewhat abnormal collections of 1907-8, consequent on the tariff of that 
year. 


6. Excise Collections, 1906-7 to 1910-11.—Particulars concerning the amount of 
Eixcise collected under each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1907 to 
1911, are given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Particulars. | 1906-7. [ea 1908-9, | 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
| ap ee £ | £ £ 
Beer nes «| 518,473 555, 720 551,859 = 584,503 | 617,178 
Spirits se w| 285,295 | 351,763 243,736 , 267,877 331,024 
Starch ses vs) 27,821 25,917 23,558 | 3,897 507 
Sugar is --| 546,590 | 741,928 750,776 | 548,716 794,645 
Tobaeco bes .--| 604,960 618,599 | 6385017 673,437 | 720,305 
Licenses | 10,043 10,250. 9,667 | 8,880 9,705 
Agricultural machinery ) x: 67 e671 aa ac 
| q | 
Total Excise --.| 1,987,682 | 2,304,244 | 2,217,546 | 2,087,310 | 2,473,364 
| | \ 


Comparing the Excise collections for 1910-11 with those for 1906-7 it will be seen 
that the increase in the revenue from sugar was about 45 per cent., that from beer and 
tobacco about 20 per cent. each, and that from spirits about 16 per cent., while decreases 
were experienced in starch and licenses. 


7. Commonwealth Taxation.— Under section 51, sub-section (ii.) of the Constitution, 
power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to taxation, 
but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States. Section 90 of the Con- 
stitution makes the power of the Commonwealth Parliament to impose Customs and 
ExGise duties an exclusive one, but it would appear that as regards all other forms of 
taxation the States and Commonwealth possess concurrent powers. The question of the 
imposition by the Commonwealth Parliament of direct taxes such as land and income 
taxes is one which has been the subject of considerable discussion, and the opinion 
has been expressed that the intention of the framers of the Constitution was that 
of restricting the powers of taxation of the Commonwealth to the imposition of Customs 
and Excise duties except in cases of great national peril. Whatever the intention of the 
framers may have been in this matter, the Constitution itself contains no such provision, 
and the Commonwealth Parliament is given an absolutely free hand in the imposition of 
taxation. Up to the end of the financial year 1909-10 the only taxes so levied were those 
of Customs and Excise, referred to in detail in the foregoing paragraphs. During the 
1910 session of the Federal Parliament, however, an Act—assented to on 17th November, 
1910—was passed, giving to the Commonwealth the power of levying a tax upon the 
unimproved value of all lands within the Commonwealth which were owned by tax- 
payers, and not specially exempted. Detailed reference to this Act is appended. 


8. Commonwealth Land Tax.—(i.) Legislation. As previously indicated, the 
land taxation, as far as the Commonwealth is concerned, is regulated by ‘* The Land 
Tax Assessment Act 1910,’’ No. 22 of 1910, which received assent on 17th November, 
1910. Under this Act the taxable value ofall the land owned by any person is deemed 
to be (a) im the case of an absentee—the total sum of the unimproved value of each 
parcel of the land; (b) in the case of an owner not an absentee—the balance of the 
total sum of the unimproved value of each parcel of the land, after deducting the sum 
of £5000. Every part of a holding which is separately held by any occupier, tenant, 
lessee, or owner, is deemed to be a separate parcel. All land owned by a company is 
considered to be owned by the shareholders of the company as joint owners, in the pro- 
portion of their interests in the paid-up capital. It may be noted that a company is 
never treated as an absentee, but individual shareholders who are absentees are separately 


assessed and liable as such. Land owned by a Mutual Life Assurance Society (except. 


such as it holds as mortgagee in possession, or which it has acquired by virtue of a 
mortgage) is deemed to be owned by the Society as trustee for the Australian policy- 
holders in proportion to the surrender value of their policies. The amount of the tax 
collected during the financial year ending 30th June, 1911, was £1,370,344. 
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(ii.) Exemptions. The following are the principal exemptions :— 
a) All land owned by a State or Municipal or other public authority. 
ni Pp 


(6) All land owned by any Society registered under a State Act as a friendly 
society, or trades-union, or building society ; excepting, in the case of the 
‘latter, such land as it might acquire through the foreclosure of a mortgage. 
(c) All land held in trust for a charitable or educational institution not carried on 
for the purposes of gain. 
(d) All land used as a site for— 


(1) A place of worship or place of residence for clergy, or ministers, or 
order of a religious society ; 

) a public library, institute, or museum; 

) a show ground; 


) 
5) a public garden, recreation ground, or reserve ; 
6) a public road ; 
7) a fire-brigade station. 


(iii.) Rates. The rates of taxation are set forth in the Land Tax Act 1910 (No. 21 
of 1910) according to the following schedules :— 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Rate of tax when owner is not an absentee. 


For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £75,001 the rate of tax per 
pound sterling shall be one penny where the taxable value is one pound sterling, and shall 
increase uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in the taxable value, in such 
manner that— 
the increment of tax between a taxable value of £15,000 and a taxable value of 
£15,001 shall be 2d.; the increment of tax between a taxable value of £30,000 
and a taxable value of £30,001 shall be 3d.; the increment of tax between a 
taxable value of £45,000 and a taxable value of £45,001 shall be 4d.; the incre- 
ment of tax between a taxable value of £60,000 and a taxable value of £60,001 
shall be 5d.; and the increment of tax between a taxable value of £75,000 and a 
taxable value of £75,001 shall be 6d. 

For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £75,000 the rate of tax shall be 6d, 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Rate of tax when owner is an absentee. 
For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £5000 the rate of tax per pound 
sterling shall be one penny. j 
For so much of the taxable value as exceeds £5000 but does not exceed £80,001 the 
rate of tax per pound sterling shall be 2d. where the excess is one pound sterling, and 
shall increase uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in the taxable value in 
such manner that— 
the increment of tax between a taxable value of £20,000 and a taxable value of 
£20,001 shall be 8d.; the increment of tax between a taxable value of £35,000 
and a taxable value of £35,001 shall be 4d.; the increment of tax between a 
taxable value of £50,000 and a taxable value of £50,001 shall be 5d.; the 
increment of tax between a taxable value of £65,000 and a taxable value of 
£65,001 shall be 6d.; and the increment of tax between a taxable value of £80,000 
and a taxable value of £80,001 shall be 7d. 
For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £80,000 the rate of tax shall be 7d. 


Formation of the Land Tax Office. Tmmediately after the passage of the legislation 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs, a Commissioner was appointed to administer the 
Act, and a Land Tax Office was created with branches in every State. At the very 
inception of the office its existence was threatened by litigation—the outcome of a 
feeling in certain quarters that the Federal Government, in entering the field of direct 
taxation, had exceeded the powers entrusted to it by the Constitution. With the object 
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of testing the legal position, a case was brought before the High Court [Osborne v. The . 
Commonwealth] which resulted in favour of the Government. 


The First Assessments. The first assessments were completed and the first tax paid 
in the financial year ending 30th June, 1911. The following table, compiled from returns 
furnished by the Commissioner of Land Tax shews the amounts of tax assessed and paid 
as at 30th June, 1911, for each State. A distinction has been drawn between resident 
and absentee assessments ; and—as far as the payment of tax is concerned—a still further 
subdivision has been effected into town and country properties. 


PARTICULARS OF LAND TAX ASSESSMENT FOR EACH STATE FOR YEAR 
‘ ENDING 30th JUNE, 1911. 


: | 
Unim- | 
proved Tax Assessed. e 
No. of | Value as ete’ bees ; 
Returns ascer- eae = =F he bie 
Assessed.| tained by |aoanctions eae e 
Depart- ‘| Town. | Country.) Total. Meuse 
ment. 
meee: ¢ | = 
New South Wales— £ £ £ £ £ d. 
Resident... =! 4,514 79,188,969 | 53,762,042 194,037 | 495,004 | 689,041 
Absentee... wat 548 2,073,068 2,063,032 12,419 11,780 24,199 
5,062 81,262,037 | 55,825,074 206,456 506,784 713,240 3.0T 
Victoria— 
Resident... tas 4,218 49,111,863 | 28,723,902 133,014 209,119 342,133 
Absentee ... ath 7712 1,427,246 1,423,047 6,794 12,500 19,294 
4,990 50,539,109 | 30,146,949 139,808 221,619 361,427 2.88 
Queensland— 
Resident... mist 1,709 15,513,613 | 10,298,928 39,131 75,848 114,979 
Absentee ef 288 


52,518 451,792 2,298 1,677 3,975 


1,997 15,966,131 | 10,750,720 41,429 77,525 118,954 2.66 


South Australia— 
Resident... oer 1,665 17,768,929 | 10,586,550 36,785 87,206 123,991 
Absentee... aS 334 659,196 656,946 2,259 8,847 11,106 


1,999 18,428,125 | 11,343,496 39,044 96,053 135,097 2.86 


Western Australia— 


Resident... oe 540 6,110,661 3,971,244 92,874 18,310 41,184 

Absentee... a 201 312,883 312,574 1,509 896 2,405 
741 6,423,544 4,283,818 24,383 19,206 43,589 2.44 

Tasmania— 4 

Resident... ope eet OB) 5,592,343 3,057,039 6,722 24,160 30,882 

Absentee ... a 140 235,409 234,676 290 1,490 1,780 
482 5,827,752 3,291,715 7,012 25,650 32,662 2.38 

GRAND ToTaL— 

Resident -.-| 12,988 | 173,286,378 | 110,499,705 | 482,563 | 909,647 1,342,210 

Absentee ae ete 8S, 5,160,320 5,142,067 25,569 37,190 62,759 
15,271 | 178,446,698 | 115,641,772 | 458,132 | |‘ 946,837 1,404,969 | 2.92 


Although in the first column the total number of returns assessed appears as 15,271, 
the actual number of taxpayers was only 14,210. The difference is due to the fact that, 


. 
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where the landowner is possessed of an estate in more than one State of the Common- 
wealth, one return is counted in each State affected for the interest concerned. The 
total number of taxpayers does not include those who are known as secondary taxpayers, 
viz., those who pay as company shareholders, or through trusts in cases where they own 
no land in seyeralty. The columns which relate to the amount of tax assessed and paid 
as at 30th June, 1911, will be subject to considerable modification, owing to the effect of 
the High Court’s decisions in connection with the assessment of trust estates and 
secondary taxpayers. The work of re-assessment is not yet complete. 

On reference to the first column, it will be seen that the number of absentee assess- 
ments is 2283, or about 15 per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth. When reference 
is made, however, to the total amount of tax paid it is found that only about 4% per 
cent. is contributed by absentee owners, and this in spite of the fact that their estates are 
not favoured by any statutory deduction. This points to the fact that, on the whole, the 
absentee owners possess estates of comparatively low taxable value. 

On comparing town and country properties it is seen that the former contributes 
about one-third of the total amount of tax, and the latter about two-thirds. In fact, the 
country assessments largely exceed the town assessments in every State, except Western 
Australia. With regard to the respective shares of the different States, New South 
Wales contributes about half the tax, or about 9s. per head of population ; Victoria, with 
its much closer settlement, comes next with about one quarter of the tax, or 5s. 6d. per 
head ; South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania contribute to the 
balance in the order named. 

The last column shews the amount paid in each State, per £ of taxable value. The 
influence of the large aggregations of property in New South Wales is at once apparent, 
for that State with 3.07d. per £ not only heads the list, but is actually the only State 
which exceeds the Commonwealth average. 

The following table shews the area of land in each State and the areas held under 
the different kinds of tenure. To each column a subsidiary column is attached shewing 
the percentage which the total for the State bears to the total for the Commonwealth :— 


COMPARISON OF TENURES, TAXABLE AREAS, AND TAX AT 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| Area in | Areaheld 


7 Area 
| Area of process of under Lease | - . - 
Ayea. Alienated | Alienation | or License inelaged: a i Tax a 
Land. (part only (part only Eta e eto hls 
taxable). taxable). gears 
State. 

% | % % % % % 

Acres. on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on £ on 
Tt] Tt T’'t’l gt 1 Tl 


N.S. Wales...| 198,638,080| 10.4 36,153,068) 37.3)15,614,036) 36.0/126,803,162) 15.5 42,397,020, 58.4 eg 50.8 
| 


Victoria ...) 56,245,760) 3.1|23,442,000) 24.2) 5,094,000) 11.7) 15,378,000} 1.8] 8,962,838) 12.5) 361,427] 25.8 


Queensland | 429,120,000) 22.6)15,460,352) 16.1} 7,971,342| 18.2/294,673,189] 36.2) 7,012.417, 9.6) 118.954) 8.4 


S. Australia| 243,244,800] 12.7) 9,017,493] 9.3} 1,846,875) 4.3/111,822,330] 13.8] 6,741,298} 9.3] 135,097) 9.6 


North Terr.| 335,116,800} 17.6] 473,809} 0.5 an --- | 96,077,714) 11.7 


W.Australia| 624,588,800] 32.8) 7,202,696] 7.4/11,843,236) 27.3/169,937,644| 20.8) 4,713,039) 6.5) 43,589) 3.1 


Tasmania...) 16,777,600} 0.8} 4,932,276] 5.2) 1,104,379] 2.5} 1,463,044) 0.2) 2,701,659) 3.7) 32,662) 2.3 


C’wealth _.../1,903,731,840|100.0196,681,694/100.0/43,473,868 100.0/816,155,103/100.0|72,528,27 1|100,0)1,404,969]100.0. 
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The areas given in this table are from the latest Lands Departments’ Reports 
available. The column “Area of Alienated Land” refers to land held under deed only. 
Land in process of alienation does not include conditional leases in New South Wales 
which are taxable as leases. It includes, however, the tenure known as Conditional 

Purchase Lease in Victoria, which is the equivalent of a conditional purchase in New 
South Wales. Conditional Purchases are only taxable when all conditions except payment 
of balances have been fulfilled. With regard to areas held under lease or license, the 
total areas of this class in the several States are indicated. 

It was only to be expected that there would be some movement of land consequent 
upon the operations of the Land Tax Act. The following table shews the number and 
unimproved value of estates bought and sold by taxpayers, for the period of nine months 
preceding 30th June, 1911 :— 


PURCHASES AND SALES BY TAXPAYERS OF TAXABLE LANDS FROM 
Ist OCTOBER, 1910, to 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Sales. Purchases. 
State. ; 

Number. |Unimproved Value.| Number. |Unimproved Value. 
el : £ £ 
Victoria and Central* aed 7,032 7,684,221 1,601 8,798,275 
New South Wales... cae 7,184 6,931,090 Tih 3,496,973 
Queensland sa as 1,109 1,027 ,206 166 511,328 
South Australia ... aan 2,059 1,798,545 744 1,135,069 
Western Australia... Ee 656 391,555 107 121,022 
Tasmania ane Bsa 298 355,676 105 203,839 

Total Po seh) £81288 18,188,293 ~ 3,874 9,266,506 


* Central returns relate to returns that include properties in more than one State. 


It will be seen that there are many more sellers than buyers of the tax-paying class, 
but the average value of the purchases largely exceeds that of the sales. 

The information necessary for grouping the estates into classes, according to their 
taxable value, is not yet available for publication. 


9. Details of Postal Revenue, 1906-7 to 1910-11.—Particulars concerning the postal 
revenue of the Commonwealth for each of the financial years from 1906-7 to 1910-11 are 
contained in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. i 1910-11. . 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Private boxes and bags ees 15,933 15,868 - 17,548 19,078 20,993 
Commission— | ; 
Money orders & postal notes 92,240 94,624 100,034 104,457 | 112,568 
Telegraphs Ley elo sS1 OF 650,426 642,548 681,038 740,426. 
Telephones des sel) BOOs 20 410,741 441,551 509,623 | 518,857 
Postage ... ae .-.| 1,968,950 | 2,043,777 | 2,111,833 | 2,253,500 | 2,368,385 
Miscellaneous cae as 75,058 84,660 96,412 164,045 149,784 
Total ard ...| 3,128,574 | 3,300,096 | 3,409,426 | 3,731,741 | 3,906,015 


ee 


10. Revenue from Patents.—Under the Commonwealth Patents Act 1903, which 
was assented to on 22nd October, 1903, and came into force on Ist June, 1904, the com- 
plete control of the Patents administration of Australia passed from the several State 
Governments to that of the Commonwealth, which, under section i9 (a) of the Act 
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mentioned, was authorised to collect for each State the fees to which it was entitled 
under the State Act in respect of proceedings then pending. 

The revenue collected since the Act came into force is shewn in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH PATENTS REVENUE, 1903-4 to 1910-11. 


*1903-4. 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. | 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
ane £ TNE OE Sa MEET Hula isha Oa £ 
Revenue ...| 1,518 | 10,559 | 23,936 | 18,017 | 17,421 |* 15,367 | 16,644 | 21,295 


* June only. 


It may be noted that, in their financial statement for 1903-4, the Commonwealth 
Treasury has credited the patents revenue for that year partly to. ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Receipts” and partly to ‘“New Revenue.” 


11. Revenue from Trade Marks, etc.—Under the several Acts of the Commonwealth 
Legislature relating to trade marks, copyrights, and designs, the Commonwealth 
Government has assumed the exclusive administration of such matters, and now 
collects all revenue accruing therefrom. The following table gives particulars of the 
amounts since this item first appeared in the Commonwealth accounts :— 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, AND DESIGNS REVENUE, 
1906-7 to 1910-11. 


1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. + 1909-10. 1910-11. 
& & £ £ £ 
Revenue _ fe.3 aie se+(' 6,090 8,657 6,110 4,790 5,265 


12. Defence Revenue.—The revenue appearing under the head of ‘“‘ Defence” com- 
prises the receipts derived from the sale of stores and clothing, from fines, etc., and for 
1910-11 amounted to £57,520. 


13. Coinage.—The revenue for the Commonwealth under this head is derived from 
the profit on coin issued, and is made up of £191,509 from silver coin and £7384 from 
bronze coin. ry q 


(Cc) Expenditure. 


1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure.—The disbursements by the Commonwealth 
Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the ‘‘ book-keeping” 
system, into three classes, viz.: — 


(a) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(6) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the two first were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution the expenditure on transferred services was, under the - 
“book-keeping” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expendi- 
ture was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. 
Surplus Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. During the earlier 
years of Federation, viz., until the end of the year 1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred 
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departments were treated as transferred expenditure, and were charged to the States on 
whose behalf the expenditure had been incurred. In subsequent years all such expendi- 
ture was regarded as expenditure on new services and was distributed amongst the States 
per capita. Under the new system of keeping the accounts there is no further debiting 
of expenditure to the several States. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure by the Commonwealth Government 
during the period 1906-7 to 1910-11 is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1906-7-to 19 0-11. 


| 
1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Ex, 15 ie £ | Te eae G 


Commonwealth ay glee 6,162,129 | 6,420,398 | 7,499,516 |13,158,529 


The expenditure for 1910-11 was higher than that for any preceding year, and was 
considerably higher than the expenditure for 1906-7. 


3. Expenditure per Head.—Particulars concerning the Commonwealth expenditure 
per head are furnished hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
E we ese ay “Bis, dials rsd: i eee es Biis, pao wil eeeaaee 
Commonwealth Le 1D Ws ome L0y 4 114 8 23:0 ats 


4, Details of Expenditure.—During the five years between 1905-6 and 1910-11 the 
total cost of the several departments increased from £4,497 ,542 to £13,158,529, an increase 
of £8,660,987, or about 193 per cent. The expenditure in the Department of Trade and 
Customs increased during the period by £37,612, or about 14 per cent., and’ in the case 
of Defence by £446,203, or 47 per cent. Advances under other heads amounted to 
£782,845, or 28 per cent., in that of the Postal Department, and no less than £6,642,500, 
or 1305 per cent., in the case of remaining expenditure. It should be noted in this con- 
nection, however, that the increase of £782,845 in the postal expenditure was accom- 
panied by an increase of £1,130,351 in the postal revenue, and that a very considerable 
portion of the increase in the remaining expenditure was due to the heavy annual 
appropriations for Invalid and Old Age Pensions and also for fleet construction. 


5. New Works, etc.—As previously mentioned, the Commonwealth expenditure on 
new works, etc., for transferred departments was, prior to 1904-5, included under the 
head of “transferred” expenditure, but in that and subsequent years up to 1909-10 has 
been treated as ‘‘other” expenditure and debited to the States per capita. Particulars of 
the expenditure on new works, etc., during the last five years are given in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS, etc., 1906-7 to 1910-11. « 


Departments. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. 1910-11. 
7, £ |e anne aaa £ £ £ 
Trade and Customs one 1,162 8,972 20,019 5,124 is 
Defence a ...| 195,159 | 440,918 | 101,020 | 337,961 


Postal Pe .».| 275,737 427,006 541,809 | 555,557 oe 
’ Sundry departments ae 52 4,339 2,526 °| 2,452,960 - 


Total Sab -..| 472,058 876,948 | 667,187 | 901,168 | 2,452,960 


| 
: 
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It will be seen that the Commonwealth expenditure under this head has increased 
eonsiderably in recent years, the total for 1910-11 being more than five times as great 
as that for 1905-6. The main cause of the great increase in 1910-11 was the large 
expenditure on fleet construction. 


6. Cost of Departments, etc.—Arranged in such a manner as to shew under each 
Department the expenditure on behalf of that Department, the cost of the several 
branches of the Commonwealth service for the years 1906-7 to 1910-11 was as follows :— 


COST OF COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENTS, etc., 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Departments, etc. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Governor-General aa <a 18,612 18,927 92,554 21,908 20,884 
Parliament S: ae tee 177,061 153,414 163,991 220,233 211,558 
External Affairs 5 at 67,241 55,061 53,513 80,469 454,128 
Attorney-General aes fois 27,609 32,216 32,027 32,349 35,329 
Home Affairs ... aes nas 41,385 61,580 110,291 88,112 179,097 
Treasury a ae aa 17,768 20,413 34,473 74,108 | 1,960,318 
Trade and Customs ... re 634,328 914,973 837,741 777,788 1,051,497 
Defence aa 26 .-s| 1,035,795 | 1,834,744 1,050,590 1,534,881 1,395,798 
Postmaster-General ... «| 2,966,098 3,359,290 3,625,402 3,786,755 3,559,785 
All other Expenditure We 1,420 211,511 489,816 §82,913 4,290,135 

TNOtaL eae 2: ..| 4,987,317 6,162,129 6,420,398 7,499,516 | 13,158,529 


The largeness of the expenditure under the head of Parliament in the years 
1906-7 and 1909-10 was in great measure due to the fact that the general elections were 
held in those years, while the expenditure in connection with the sugar bounties is 
mainly responsible for the variations which have taken place in the cost of the 
Department of Trade and Customs. The amount paid in Old-Age and Invalid Pensions 
is included in Treasury expenditure for the first time in 1910-11. Itmay be noted that the 
great increase in the item ‘‘all other expenditure” for the year 1910-11 is owing to 
the inclusion in it for the first time of the expenditure on ‘‘new works’’ which had 

_ formerly been debited to the departments in which it had been incurred. More detailed 
reference to the items included under the above general heads is furnished in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 


7. Governor-General.—In section 3 of the Constitution it is enacted that, until the 
Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be payable out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum of ten 
thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the Governor-General shall 
not be altered during his continuance in office. The total expenditure in connection 
with the Governor-General and his establishment for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 is as 
follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

Ay ge £ £ £ 
Salary tee oe «| 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 
Repairs, etc., Government Houses | 6 932 7,034 8,941 | 17,754 6,848 
Contingencies ... Aes +1 9.380 1,893 3,613 | 4,154 4,036 
Total i ce ...| 18,612 | 18,927 | 22,554 | 21,908 20,884 


§. Parliament.—Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
eonnected with the Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth, including the 
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salaries of the Ministers and the allowances to senators and members of the House of 
Representatives. Details for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are furnished in the table’ 
given hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE, COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details 1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
| 
& £ & £ ES 

Salaries of Ministers “ts a ...| 11,947 | 12,000).12,000 | 12,000} 12,000 
Allowances to Senators ... 14,367 | 19,446} 20,406 | 21,368} 21,519 

Allowances to Members of House “ot Pores! | 
sentatives gay Ae .--| 27,389 | 41,231| 43,418) 387,112 | 48,205 
Officers, staff, contingencies, etc. ... ...| 27,745 | 32,273) 30,127 | 31,458 | 30,938 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. eae orn 846 672) 2,178 2,636 1,939 
Printing ; 12,346 | 19,139) 13,400 | 15,660 | 16,507 
Travelling expenses of Members and others. 9,373 | 8,982) -8,841| 9,767] 9,158 
Insurance : ast ide aa 342 342 342 | 842 342 
Electoral Office .. Be are --| 5,085) 5,824) 6,002 6,191} 5,288 
Election expenses ed ae ..-| 36,118 | 4,080) 54) 49,958 5,364 
Referendum .. ais ae Tew ins. a aa 47,487 
Administration af Wleotoral Act ... ..-| 80,715 | 9,425) 27,223] 38,602) 17,437 
Miscellaneous ... upre ie we $4 cae aed 139 379 
otal tes. nA aa .../177,061 |153,414|163,991 | 220,233 |211,558 


In section 66 of the Constitution provision is made that there shall be payable out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
' of State, an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shaH not exceed 
£12,000. This provision is still in force. Allowances to senators and members of the 
House of Representatives are also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which 
specifies that until Parliament otherwise provides each such allowance shall consist of 
£400 a year, reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the 
second session of the Commonwealth Parliament in 1907 the question of allowances to 
members was under consideration, and an Act was passed raising the annual allowance. 
from £400 to £600, such increase to date from 1st July, 1907. 


9. External Affairs.x—Under the control of the department of External Affairs is 
placed the expenditure in connection with the Executive Council, the London Office, 
Papua and the Northern Territory. The expenditure in connection with the Northern 
Territory is exclusive of the Customs and Postal expenditure. Particulars for the five 
years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. q 
te f 
£ £ £ & £ 

High Commissioner men eae ale ae mae aoe 3,000 7 

Chief Office iss He Be 9,248 9,172 | 11,3829 | 13,882 13,862 
Executive Council att Sic 887. 870 970 781 73T 
London Office nae is 1,559 2,215 |. 3,650 | 4,647 17,286 
Papua vai -»| 23,626 25,084 22,100 | 28,549 30,615 

Rents, repairs, &e. mae aid 498 469 541 820 655 e 
Miscellaneous fe .--| 31,423 | 17,251 14,923 | 31,790 61,626 
Northern Territory deh ie eels as add oat 326,347 
Total a3 ca ...| 67,241 | 55,062 | 53,513 | 80,469 | 454,128 
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10. Northern Territory.—The Department of External Affairs assumed control of 
the administration of the Northern Territory from 1st January, 1911, and separate 
accounts were issued in the Treasurer’s statement for the financial year ending 30th 
June, 1911. The chief source of revenue for the year was the Customs and Hxcise, 
amounting to £12,366. The Postal revenue amounted to £2691, and the railway receipts 
for the half-year to £5567, whilst the total revenue was £25,578. Thechief items of 
expenditure were as follows:—Postal Department, £15,797; goldfields and mining, 
£5425 ; railways, £5882 ; and police, £4388. The last three items represented expendi- 
ture for half a year only, and the total expenditure was £52,103. The Commonwealth 
received £151,513 from South Australia as the credit balance of the Northern Territory 
funds, but at the same time assumed responsibility for interest on loans and redemptions, 
which for the half-year ending 30th June, 1911, amounted to £291,844. Consequently 
at 30th June, 1911, there was a deficiency of £166,856. 


11. Papua.—The sums shewn in the above table as expenditure in connection with 
Papua represent the Commonwealth grants towards the cost of administering that 
territory, as well as certain additional amounts. The ordinary revenue and expenditure 

’ of Papua are kept distinct from those of the Commonwealth. Apart from the Common- 
wealth contribution the principal source of revenue is the Custom House. Details for 
the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are as follows :— : 


PAPUAN REVENUE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
Aids fv \(estimated) 

£ £ pen We £_ 

Customs dues ... a seal) Lb, 924 18,206 20,758 | 24,901 27,820 
Other collections 59 aS; 5,889 7,813 9,948 | 12,017 8,568 
Commonwealth grant... «-.| 20,000 25,000 20,000 | 25,000 25,000 

> ediay | 
Total 33.. a .--| 41,813 | 51,019 50,706 61,918 | 60,888 


One of the largest items of Papuan expenditure is the maintenance, etc., of vessels and 
boats, including the steam yacht ‘‘ Merrie England,’’ the total outlay under this head 
for 1910-11 being no less than £6043. The expenditure on public justice for 1910-11 
totalled £19,847, comprising ‘‘ magistrates, etc.,’’ £10,173; ‘‘armed native constabu- 
lary,’’ £7200, and “‘gaols,” £2474; on public works, £7420; and on the Department 
of Agriculture, £2479. The total expenditure for each of the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 
was as follows :— 


PAPUAN EXPENDITURE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


| | 
Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. 1910-11. 
su Mig me 4 | (estimated). 
£ £ eg : £ & 


otal expenditure ... ---| 45,336 | 48,525 | 51,036 | 64,874 60,888 
| 


12. Attorney-General’s Department.—The rapid growth in the expenditure con- 
nected with this Department during 1906-7 and 1907-8 was brought about in large 
measure by the extension of the Federal High Court, the total cost of which, including 
the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, for the year 1910-11 amounted to £25,850. 
Details for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are furnished hereunder :— 
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EXPENDITURE, ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. 1910-11. 

| aeons £ £ £ £ 
Attorney-General’s Office ad «--| 9,540 | 4,286 3,705 3,684 3,805 
Crown Solicitor’s Office wsss|) SOle ss 2-993 3,242 3,458 4,472 
Salaries of Justices of High Court .| 18,815 |-15,500™| 15,500 | 15,500 | 15,500 


Court of Conciliation & Arbitration 505 708 1,746 1,289 2,891 


EN 
High Court’expenses ... = 6,063 | 7,022 | 6,791 | 6,888 | 17,459 
Rent, repairs, etc. | 1,078 1,707 1,043 1,530 1,202 


Total ... Bie ea ...| 27,609 | 32,216 | 32,027 | 32,349 | 35,829 


13. Home Affairs Department.—The creation of new departments such as the - 


Bureau of Census and Statistics, and the Meteorological Bureau, and the extension of 
the field of operations of the Public Works branch, all of which are grouped for general 


_ administrative purposes under the Department of Home Affairs, have led to a consider- 


able increase in the expenditure. The heaviness of the expenditure of this department 
for 1908-9 was, in a large measure, due to the cost incurred by the Commonwealth in 
connection with the reception of the American fleet; whilst that of 1910-11 was mainly 
due to the appropriation for the census. Particulars for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 
are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, HOME AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
£& £ £5 £& oo; 
Chief Office . ak ...| 8,864 9,257 | 10,383] 11,454 | 14,178 
Public Service Commissioner ac ...| 12,788 | 14,818 | 15,636| 15,952 | 16,989 
Public Works Fon tes ---| 9,825 | 10,570 | 15,686) 17,788 | 11,505 
Census and Statistics si real Oo sOOT 9,781 | 12,394} 15,1387 | 106,567 
Meteorological Bureau ae aed 888 9,182 | 16,818| 16,414 | 17,389 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... Aaa ns ty feo) 5,819 5,039 5,882 4,845 
Reception of United States Fleet Gnd sac Soc el Pass 153510) ane es 
Miscellaneous A Ash 332 2,153 1,755 5,585 7,624 
Motad)” oss a sh ...| 41,385 | 61,580 | 110,291 | 88,112 |179,097 


14. Treasurer’s Department.— The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Audit Office, the Old Age Pensions 
Department, and the newly-formed Land Tax Office. During the financial year 1908-9 
the expenditure under this department was swelled by a donation of £10,000 to the Sicily 
Earthquake Relief Fund, and in 1909-10 by the increased expenditure on salaries, etc., 
in the Old Age Pensions Department. The statements in previous Year Books have been 
rearranged so as to include expenditure on Invalid and Old Age Pensions from 1907-8; 
consequently, from that year onward until 1910-11 the amounts given below differ from 
those on page 803 by the item “Invalid and Old Age Pensions.” Details of the expen- 
diture of this department for each of the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are furnished 
hereunder :— 
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EXPENDITURE, TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


| | 
Details. 1906-7. | 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
ou Age hun & £& £ 
Treasury ne --| 8,960 | 10,259; 11,113) 11,862 12,273 
Old-age pensions—Salaries, etc. PA era: | ... | 2,297 |: 86,493) 37,492 
Audit ate a) AP «| 7,003 7,804) 17,996 8,593 8,819 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... seule OO ub hou | 1,884 | 3,410 5,293 
Donation to a ae cearthqual ike relief 
funds... Sie at Sand ee 10,000]... a 
Miscellaneous Shs si 520 | 599 1,183} 13,820 21,8738 


Invalid and Old-age pensions 193,621 | 462,528 | 841,181 |1,874,568 
| | | 


a e | 
‘Total a ike ...| 17,768 | 214,034 | 497,001 | 915,289 |1,960,318 


15. Trade and Customs.—Under this head have been included the expenditure of 
all the sub-departments under the control of the Minister of Trade and Customs, as well 
as the amounts payable as sugar bounties and the expenses in connection therewith. 
The large divergencies in the total expenditure which these figures exhibit for recent years 
have been mainly due to variations in the amount payable in respect of sugar bounties. 
Particulars for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE, TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
» & £ £ £ a 
Chief Office ... we sas --.| 17,449} 10,902] 12,298) 11,954 13,260 
Customs (ordinary) ... ee ...| 244,574 | 255,531 | 256,937 | 255,779 | 286,410 
Patents sit ay aac) SLO;OL7\/12°960 | 14,245 
Trade Marks and Copghts i MR eoe hd onal: 8 Ges tees: | BOs tae 
Fisheries... isa ae Lae Se kit | hace EG) 5,605 5,354 
Analyst ey Sage il | Sts tae ee Pl as 2,010 1,995 2,511 
Audit (proportion) ... aes seet i aOD Sin On1.40) 7,019 7,426 7,281 
Quarantine .. ee as 53 808 | 23,355 21,246 
Pensions and retiring mliowances esl tOy Lod: 6,586 6,787 8,058 10,308 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... Vite ane 9,144} 10,661 9,932 9,994 12,068 
Sugar bounties and expenses ... --.| 335,916.| 584,622 | 483,707 | 407,777 | 630,762 
BOUMECsM Saas Bek see ie 176 2,633 51885 | A. 740 
New works, etc. ies Beg Ree LILO 8,972 | 20,019 5,124 ae 
Miscellaneous sie Bc ...| 11,821] 138,416] 14,656) 15,552 30,417 
Total ae bay +-.| 634,328 | 914,973 | 837,741 | 777,788 |1,051,497 


16. Cost of Collection.—Eixcluding from the above the expenditure incurred in 
connection with Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, Quarantine, Fisheries, Analyst, and 
Sugar and other Bounties, the balance may be considered as representing approximately 
the cost entailed by the collection of the Customs and Excise revenue of the Common- 
wealth. Details for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are as follows :— 
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COST OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE COLLECTION, ' 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
‘ CADE vice £& Sie £ & i 
Gross Customs and Excise revenue ues ...| 9,648,556 | 11,645,352 | 10,844,067 | 11,593,164 | 12,980,444: | 
Cost of collection Rs aie «| 284,397 312,207 329,583 313,887 330,318" 
Net revenue + aug iss i) 9,364,159 11,333,145 10,514,484 | 11,279,277 | 12,650,126" 
Percentage of cost of collection on gross). — {| ante 
revenue ee i 75 wal 2.95% 2.68% | 3.04% | 2.71% 2.54% 


It will be seen that throughout the period the cost of collecting the Customs and’ 
Excise revenue has been rather less than 3 per cent. of the revenue collected, varying 
only between 2.68 per cent. in 1907-8 and 3.04 per cent. in 1908-9. 


17. Defence.—The Commonwealth expenditure in connection with Defence, which 
in 1901-2 amounted to £861,218, had by 1907-8 grown to £1,334,744, but there was a 
decrease in 1908-9 of nearly £300,000 on the previous year which was more than 
counterbalanced by a large rise in 1909-10. A slight fall was experienced in 1910-11 
owing to the loss of the item ‘‘new works.’’ The largeness of the expenditure for 


1907-8 was due mainly to the provision made in that year for new works. Particulars. 


for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, DEFENCE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
£ £ £ & £ 

Chief Office nas ae 19,246 21,913 23,884 26,366 32,609: 
Military ae .--| / 535,178 577 ,627 625,600 853,420 | 1,040,981 
Naval : pe? ..+) 250,200 |* 254,069 259,251 263,143 | 273,076. 
Audit (proportion) is 802 810 960 | .954,}- 1,142 
Pensions and retiring allowances 974 974 1,017 781 965: 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... “ae 27,386 32,023 29,798 29,621 42,863. 
New works, etc. ee teal 90s t09 440,918 101,020 337,961 Bey 
Miscellaneous oe ae 6,850 6,410 9,060 22,635 4,162 

Total ee .».| 1,035,795 | 1,334,744 | 1,050,590 | 1,534,881 |1,395,798: 


18. Postal.—From‘a total of £2,066,098 in 1906-7 the cost of the department. 
under the control of the Postmaster-General advanced to £3,559,785 in 1910-11, an 
increase of £593,687. Details for the five years 1906-7 to 1910-11 are furnished here- 
under :— 


Details. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10, | 1910-11. 
£ £& £ & £ 
Chief Office ane Poe a8 8,125 - 9,664 10,780 | .12,324 14,208 - 
~ Postal Dept. (ordinary) ... .--|2,618, 767% |2,848,196 |2,986,992 |3,123,357 |8,441,720. 
Audit (proportion) Z not 2,194 1,981 2,393 2,398 2,704 
Pensions and retiring allowances . 16,573 19,419 26,186 32,083 31,209: 
Rents, repairs, etc. bas «| 438,235 49,257 51,454 54,484 62,454 
New works, ete. iss ...| 275,737 | 427,006 | 541,809 | 555,557 ae 
Miscellaneous ... Mts eee 1,467 3,767 5,788 6,552 7,490 
Total oe ae " ,..]2,966,098 |3,359,290 |3,625,402 |3,786,755 |3,559,785 


EXPENDITURE, POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1906-7 to 1910-11. i 
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19. Miscellaneous.—In addition to the foregoing there are certain items which do 
not come under any of the heads enumerated. For 1910-11 the total expenditure under 
this heading was £4,290,135, made up of £2,452,959 for new works, and two equal pay- 
ments of £918,588 into the trust fund for the purposes respectively of old-age pensions 
and the construction of the fleet. The entire expenditure for new works now appears as 
a separate item instead of being debited to the different departments. 


(D) Subsidy Paid to States. 


1. Net Revenue.—As mentioned in sub-section 1 of this section, the Constitution pro- 
vided under sections 87, 93 and 95 for the payment to the States of all surplus revenue of the 
Commonwealth, such payment to amount in the aggregate during the continuation of the 
Braddon clause to not less than three-fourths of the net revenue from Customs and 
Excise. The expression ‘‘net revenue” used in section 87 has been taken to mean the 
gross revenue less drawbacks and refunds, and less also cost of collection. This view, 
adopted by the Commonwealth Government, was that indicated by Quick and Garran in 
their “Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth,” in which they say: 
“The net revenue from duties of Customs and Excise is the total receipts from these 
sources after deducting the cost of collection. No attempt was made in the Constitution 
to define the deductions which may be made in order to arrive at the net revenue; this 
is a matter of book-keeping, which is left wholly to the Executive Government.” In 
actual practice the statutory three-fourths of net Customs and Excise revenue was ascer- 
tained by the Commonwealth Treasury by deducting from the total Customs and Excise 
revenue (less drawbacks and refunds) the ‘‘transferred” expenditure of the Department 
of Trade and Customs and the expenditure on new works for that department, and taking 
three-fourths of the result. 


2. Payments to the Several States.—In the following table are furnished particulars 
relative to the amounts actually paid to the several States on account of each of the 
financial years 1906-7 to 1910-11 :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
SMe nd SEI? RECESS | & fi £& it ' £ bi £ 
New South Wales Pao O2o tery. 3,617,472 3,326,276 | 3,480,314 | 1,954,986 
Victoria os =2e|, 2,202,013 2,377,708 1,987,435 |'2,109,379 | 1,617,572 
Queensland ... «| 938;935 1,038,267 | 1,027,047 1,099,383 691,625 

‘South Australia ...| 644,564 791,664 716,957 842,508 514,622 
Western Australia vel 745882 751,780 627,933 707,672 591,243 
Tasmania ... se. > 2615043 280,059 244,747 253,180 933,143 

Total oe ...| 7,845,574 8,856,905 7,930,395 | 8,492,486 | 5,603,191 


Taking the States as a whole the surplus Commonwealth revenue paid on account 
of the year 1907-8 was higher than that paid on account of any other financial year. As 
regards the individual States the maximum payment took place in New South Wales 
. and Victoria in 1907-8, in Queensland and South Australia in 1909-10, in Western Aus- 
tralia in 1902-3, and in Tasmania in 1901-2. The largeness of the amount returned by 
the Commonwealth to the States in respect of 1907-8 was in great measure due to the 
increased Customs and Excise revenue collected under the new tariff of that year. For 
1908-9 the surplus revenue paid to the States was lower in all cases than that for 1907-8. 
This was due in part to the fact that the 1907-8 payments were somewhat abnormal, and 
in part to the retention by the Commonwealth in 1908-9 of all revenue in excess of the 
statutory three-fourths of net Customs and Excise Revenue. In 1909-10 the surplus 
revenue returned to the States was higher in every case than in 1908-9. In 1910-11 
owing to the new system of allotting the Commonwealth subsidy the amounts received 
by each State were the smallest for the period under review. 


Z 
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3. Commonwealth Subsidy per head of Population.—The following table furnishes 


particulars concerning the amount of surplus Commonwealth revenue per head of — 


population which the several States received during the financial years 1905-6 to 1909-10, 
and is of interest in connection with the new financial agreement, under which the Com- 
monwealth is to pay 25s. per head of population, to all the States, for a period of ten 
years, subject to a special arrangement in favour of Western Australia. (See page 
792.) 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PER HEAD OF POPULATION PAID TO STATES, 
1905-6 to 1909-10. 


State. | 1905-6. | 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 
vagy 1 Bos. de Biss ee send, || see esmcintn ee mcaumm™ 
New South Wales PO iE AOM-9 Dy Owe 2 Zee sO Br Be er 
Victoria e. eal Da AA Tae Leh eee DOB ey it) daheeg LDS 
Queensland ... AAD wBa IP Ty Tide Dy US spk 1 16 10 iy tighund 
South Australia 110. Seah ato Vii bees Br er 1.16. 10 Diy COUrey 
Western Australia 3 Dine) pilin Bie ORL O10 2 8 4: 2.13 3 
Tasmania ‘sh ries bapa cline fh 953) Tg Oo unis ieee 18) twits O Le Gina 

raG ade GU Ty 
Total ath weet AO TEES EM6! 4 DODO Wy ea apes! 119: 43 

| | 


4. Proportion Actually Paid.—For the period of nine and a-half years from the Ist 
January, 1901, to 30th June, 1910, the percentage of net revenue from Customs and 
Excise duties paid to the several States was as follows:—New South Wales, 84 per cent.; 
Victoria, 80 per cent.; Queensland, 74 percent.; South Australia, 84 per cent.; Western 
Australia, 86 per cent.; Tasmania, 78 per cent. 


§ 3. Trust Fund. 


1. Trust Accounts.—The Trust Fund credit balance on 30th June, 1911, amounted 
to £11,530,306, as compared with £903,904 for the corresponding date in the preceding 
year. This enormous increase was due mainly to the Australian Notes Account referred 
to in detail in paragraph 3. Details concerning the various trust accounts contributing 
to this amount are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUND, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


: Balance at | Balance at 
Trust Accounts. 30th June, Trust Accounts. 30th June, 
1911. 1911. 
£ £ 

Harb’r & Coastal Defence (naval) 322 || Papua... be ae 2,740 
C’wealth Ammunition Material 39 || Officers’ Assurance.. a 917 
Small Arms Ammunition ae 28,863 || Defalcations ey. wale LTH 
Defence Clothing Material... 8,337 || Guarantee Fund ... oe 5,805 
Small Arms.. 12,663 || Naval Agreement Act Fin 860 
Unclaimed MilitiaPay—amilitary 1,774 || Repatriation of Pacific Islandrs 35 
ae naval 352 || London Liabilities .. ...| | 1,140,282 

Military Expenses... 385 40,964 ||, Minerals Account . : 892 
Customs Officers’ Overtime ... 740 || N. Territory Sinking Fund . 4,617 
‘ Money Order 40,000 |, Quarantine Bea A, 
International Postal & Money Naval Defence at sel OLS I58T 
Order 19,996 || Stamp Printing... oS 276 
Pacific Cable Board . oe 43 || Australian Notes Account ...| 8,212,284 
Government Printer .. : 13,507 || Other Trust Moneys er 68,830 
Invalid and Old Age Pensions.. -| 1,006,287 EAR 
Total age .-.| 11,530,306 
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2. Distribution.—The amounts to credit of Trust Fund in the several States on 
30th June, 1911, were as follows :—New South Wales, £490,297 ; Victoria, £10,669,688; 
Queensland, £175,902; South Australia, £92,138; Western Australia, £50,964; and 
Tasmania, £51,317. 


3. Australian Notes Account.—After the passage of the Australian Notes Act, 
Australian notes began to appear in circulation in December, 1910. For the first half 
of the calendar year 1911, they circulated side by side with bank notes and Queensland 
Treasury notes. On 30th June, 1911, the notes issued and unredeemed amounted to 
£8,031,217. Against this there was a reserve in gold coin of £3,352,281 and other assets, 
of which the most important were investments in Government Stock and fixed deposits, 
totalling £4,642,500, and returning an annual income of £157,070. After 30th June, 
1911, the penal clauses of the Notes Act came into operation and the banks and the 
Queensland Government began to withdraw their notes from active circulation. By 
the end of the year the process was virtually complete and the situation became normal. 


The position, according to a Treasury return issued at the end of the March quarter 
of 1912, was as follows :— ) 


COMMONWEALTH NOTES ISSUED AND UNREDEEMED AT 27th MARCH, 1912. 


£ 

£1 fe ash he a .. 8,368,592 
£5 Re a uf ie 8,235,360 
£10 ae ie ae ad ... 1,714,440 
£20 us gt 8 bs ae 382,780 
£50 ie ee A s. ye 913,900 
£100 sp SE Br ois we 433,400 

10,048,472 


The amount of the gold reserve was £4,841,536, representing 48.18 per cent. of the 
liability. Out of this amount of Commonwealth notes the banks hold about £6,000,000, 
the balance being in active circulation. 


The subject is also dealt with at some length in Section XXI., Sub-section 2, 
Banking. 
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SECTION XX. 
STATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In any comparison of the finances of the several 
States due recognition must be made of the actual functions assumed by the respective 
Governments, and also of the local conditions and requirements in each case. Direct 
comparisons of public expenditure are thus rendered difficult, owing to the fact that 
functions which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another 
State relegated to local governing bodies, and further'by the fact that costly develop- 
mental work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable, but may be 
an ‘essential of progress, whilst parsimonious expenditure may be a serious economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, therefore, be an indication either of gross extrava- 
gance and bad economy on the one hand or healthy and vigorous progress and good 
economy on the other. 

Similarly, as regards revenue, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Goyernment are in others considered as matters to be dealt with locally. Under these 
circumstances care is needed in instituting comparisons between the several States, and 
the particulars contained in this section should be read in connection with those con- 
tained in the section dealing with Local Government. It should also be noted that 
in many ways the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of 
most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure 
of departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, 
tramways, water supply, etc., which, in the other countries referred to, are,often left to 
private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “Consolidated Revenue 
Fund,” the “Trust Funds,” and the ‘Loan Funds.” All revenue collected by the State 
is placed to the credit of its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made 
under the authority of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a 
permanent appropriation under a special Act. The hypothecation of the revenue from a 
specific tax to the payment for some special service is not practised in’ Australia, all 
statutory appropriations ranking on an equality as charges on the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The Trust Funds comprise all moneys held in trust by the Government, and 
include such items as savings bank funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, 
etc. The Loan Funds are credited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and debited 
with the expenditure therefrom for public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance.—The principal alteration in 
State finance, brought about by Federation, has been that the States have transferred to 
the Commonwealth the large revenue received by the Customs and Postal Departments, 
and have been relieved of the expenditure connected with these and the Defence 
Departments, while, on the other hand, a new item of State revenue has been 
introduced, viz., the payment to the States of a Commonwealth subsidy. Provision for 
the taking over by the Commonwealth of certain of the public debts of the States is made 
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in section 105 of the Constitution, and a proposed law extending this provision to the 
whole of the State indebtedness, which passed both Houses of the Federal Legislature by 
the statutory majority, was submitted to a referendum at the election in April, 1910, and 
received the requisite endorsement by the electorate. 


§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


(A) Receipts. 


1. Sources of Revenue.—The principal sources of State revenue are:— 


(a) Taxation. 

(b) The public works and services controlled by the State Governments. 
(c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands. 

(d) The Commonwealth subsidy. 

(e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising fines, fees, interest, etc. 


Of these sources that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of public works and services, the principal contributor being the Government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude comes the payment of the subsidy by 
the Commonwealth, followed in order by Taxation and Land Revenue. 


2. Amount Collected.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amount 
of consolidated revenue received by the several States during the ten years 1901-2 to 
1910-11 :— 

STATE REVENUES, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 


| £ £ Ye an ie ae See amen | Og 

1901-2 ...| 11,007,856 | 6,997,792 | 3,535,062 | 2,477,431 | 8,354,123 | 826,163 | 28,197,927 
1902-3...) 11,296,069 | 6,954,619 | 3,526,465 | 2,530,568 | 3,630,238 | 734,663 | 28,672,622 
1903-4 ...| 11,248,328 | 7,319,949 | 3,595,440 | 2,568,100 | 3,550,016 | 857,668 | 29,139,501 
1904-5 ...| 11,336,918 | 7,515,742 | 3,595,399 | 2,798,849 | 3,615,340 852,681 | 29,714,929 
1905-6 ...| 12,283,082 | 7,811,475 | 3,853,523 | 2,866,308 | 3,558,939 | 900,657 | 31,273,984 
1906-7 ...| 13,392,435 | 8,345,534 | 4,307,912 | 3,252,705 | 3,401,354 970,843 | 33,670,783 
1907-8 ...| 13,960,763 | 8,314,480 | 4,488,298 | 3,722,090 | 3,376,641 |1,005,274 | 34,867,646 
1908-9 ...| 13,646,126 | 8,247,684 | 4,769,172 | 3,591,260 | 3,268,993 | 934,405 | 34,457,640 
1909-10 | 14,540,073 | 8,597,992 | 5,119,254 | 4,032,891 | 3,657,670 1,008,932 | 36,956,812 
1910-11 | 13,839,139 | 9,204,503 | 5,320,008 | 4,181,472 | 3,850,439 | 970,092 | 37,365,653 


2 | | 


The figures given in this table relate in each instance to the financial year ended 
30th June, except in the case of Tasmania, where the figures shewn for 1901-2, 1902-3, 
and 1903-4 relate respectively to the years ended 31st December, 1901, 1902, and 1903. 

During the nine years from 30th June, 1901-2 to 30th June, 1910-11, the aggregate 
revenues of the States increased by no less a sum than £9,167,726, or a little over 32 
per cent. Increases were in evidence in all the States, the largest increase being that of 
£2,831,783 in New South Wales. 

It will be noticed that in all the States, except Queensland, the revenue for 1908-9 
was lower than that of the preceding year, largely owing to the fact that the revenue for 
1907-8 was swelled by the payment of Customs duties in anticipation of, or in conse- 
quence of, the new tariff imposed on 8th August, 1907. 


3. Revenue per Head.—Details concerning the revenue per head of population, 
collected in the several States of the Commonwealth during the ten years 1901-2 to 
1910-11, are furnished in the table given hereunder. It will be seen that throughout the 
period Western Australia has collected by far the largest amount per head, and that 
Tasmania has collected the least. 
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STATE REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. | N.8.W. Victoria. | Q’land S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States 
—|— —| 

2e.41/8na/ fu alee 2/8 a d) en 

1901-2 18 0 2} 515 8! 6419 61616 2/17 6.6) 4 14 See re 
1902-3 dh 8 pd se Dili 1/617 8 7 0 O17. 2. 6) 4 Dee eee 
1903-4 | 7 U7 1 | 6 1-6) GIS ALY 2 2 16 1b 11) 4013) 98 aieeenie 
1904-5 »-| CTodor * 6) AB. Gy Lit Ol pais etapa AsO 415) Lie ees 
1905-6 wf 8 B&B 116 °9 1 l% bt. Oa 46-4 ak 4 7) 4G Sem 
1906-7 I 816 0} 6 16404-7219 107 Sas 7 138.6. 7) bo £ "Salon 
1907-8 | 8 J8 20 )-6 14:11.) 8 4.6) 917 B)t3 5 9). 16s 0 Nomen 
1908-9 § 12 41 61111) 8 11 38) 9 "4.5 )40 10 9) 2oby Co ecm 
1909-10 9 0. 2) 6 14 8 |) 8 AT 2410) 35.6113 Toe eb toe eles 10 11 
1910-11 8) Seth. de7) OMAR ALY 8 | 10 3.11) 18 18) 2) 5 0, Lo) e8ioede 


In all the States, except Western Australia, the four years up to 1909-10 witnessed a 
marked increase in the State revenue collections per head, the most noticeable advances 
being £2 7s. 2d. in the case of South Australia and £1 12s. 2d. in that of Queensland- 
The Western Australian decline was continuous until 1908-9, though recovering in 
1909-10, and for 1910-11 the revenue per head in that State exceeded the Commonwealth 
average by more than 60 percent. Three States, viz., Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Queensland, exceeded the Commonwealth average for 1910-11, while the other three 
States fell short of it. 


4. Details for 1910-11.—Classifying the revenue of the several States in the manner 
indicated in § 2 (A) 1 above, particulars for the year 1910-11 are as follows :— 


DETAILS OF STATE REVENUE, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. |AllStates. 
ww | ea ee = £ £& £ £ £ £ 
Taxation .| 1,027,519 | 1,344,573 667,196 545,986 325,246 984,965 | 4,195,485 
Public Works & Services 8,713,375 | 5,304,562 | 2,816,075 | 2,471,603} 2,319,079. 327,071 | 21,951,765 
Land 1,838,917 352,918 805,106 473,791 393,313 98,026 | 3,962,071 
Commonwealth subsidy 1,942,245 | 1,617,572 688,063 510,373 569,577 228,118 2 555, 948 
Miscellaneous ... 5 317,083 584,878 343,568 179,719 243,294 31,912 1,700, 384 

Total wee ...| 13,839,139 | 9,204,503 | 5,320,008} 4,181,472} 3,850,439 970,092 | 37,365,653 


It will be noted that the amounts returned under the heading ‘Commonwealth 
subsidy” do not quite agree with those given in the chapter on Commonwealth 
Finance, page 809. This arises. from the fact that the State figures shew the amount 
for which credit was taken by the State during the financial year 1910-11, whilst the 
Commonwealth figures shew the amounts paid to State Treasurers on account of that 
financial year. 


5. Revenue per Head, 1910-11.—Particulars concerning the revenue per head of 
population in each State derived from the several sources enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph are given hereunder :— 


STATE REVENUE PER HEAD, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |AllStates, 

£8. d. | Son Giese strda evs yd: | Ss.5d00 |) Stsena el meeeaan 

Taxation 012 6 LAOS spe) AUS Tate eh EeS56: LA Oid' 019 0 
Public Works & Services| 5 6 0 2G 414 0 6 0.6 8.0% 6 113. 9 419 2 
Land . ae Ana § O54 Uae a lah ‘bagias hing TS 4! 010 1 017 11 
Commonwealth subsidy 15,3) 8 Ts And) Li pee sae 21.3 Lys: hh Osh a) 
Miscellaneous ... ONS ela 0 9 0 O11 6 O89) (aoe 0 3 3 ORs) 
Total ‘eeSame, Vase RO) 817 8 TONS 14) )13) 6) 32 5: 0) Al Sa Belt 
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The magnitude of the revenue per head from public works and services in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, and that the revenue-earning power of the 
railways is also high. 


6. Relative Importance of Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes an 
indication of the relative importance of the different sources of revenue in the several 
States, the figures given being the percentage which each item of revenue bore to the 
total for the State for the year 1910-11 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STATE REVENUE, 1910-11. 


Particulars. |N.8-w.| Vic. |Q’land.|s. Aust./W. Aust) Tas. | gAl 
Ph AE Sl ES % % % 

Taxation ... eee tOLOon le etos)) 3°05 8.45 | 29.38 | 11.23 
Public Works and Services ...| 62.96 | 56.41 | 52.98 | 59.11 | 60.28 | 33.72 | 58.75 
Land 5 ay EES 3.83 | 15.14 | 11.33 | 10.21 | 10.10} 10.60 
Commonwealth Subsidy -.-| 14.04 | 17.57 | 12.93 | 12.21 | 14.79 | 23.52 | 14.87 
Miscellaneous we Rennes 20, 6.36 6.46 4.30 6.32 3.28 4.55 
Total seis ...| 100.00. | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


One of the most noticeable features of the figures here given is the comparatively low 
percentage for “public works and services” and the high percentage for “taxation” in 
the case of Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland land revenue is an import- 
ant item, while in Queensland the revenue from “public works and services” falls 
considerably below the Commonwealth average. There has been in all States a fall in 
the percentage derived from the Commonwealth in 1910-11, due to the new system of 
allocation. 


7. State Taxation.—(a) Details, 1910-11. Prior to the inauguration of Federation 
the principal source of revenue from taxation was the imposition of duties of Customs 
and Excise. At the present time the most productive forms of State taxation are the 
income tax, which is now imposed in all the States (Western Australia, the last of the 
States to adopt this method of taxation, having passed the necessary legislation during 
the Parliamentary session of 1907), and probate and succession duties. For 1910-11 stamp 
duties occupied third place. In addition to these a State land tax is now collected in 
all the States except Queensland, and license fees of various kinds are collected in all the 
States, while a dividend tax is collected in Western Australia, and an “‘ability’’ tax! in 
Tasmania. The total revenue from taxation collected by the States during the year 
1910-11 was £4,195,485, details of which are set forth in the table given hereunder :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1910-11. 


Taxation, N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A. Tas. |AllStates 
£ £ oir £ zg £ £ 

Probate and succession duties| 357,750 433,104 71,637 | 109,698 23,124 27,459 | 1,022,772 

Other stamp duties ... 268,091 975,314 | 174,051 109,274 79,404 61,118 967,252 

pane ve Ye 6s ie 7,438 210,640 cad 135,614 37,871 64,932 456,495 

ncome tax ... ae ues i 49,579 |) 

Dividend tax... = |} 269.142 | 395,998} 348,513 | 168,707 | | 84,496 | 115,886 | 1432.71 
Ability tax eo ie ts ie ai ay ay 

Licenses on sve «| 125,098 21,982 57,600 22,693 43,033 13,685 284,091 

Other taxation aaa re At 7,535 15,395 ch 7,739 1,935 32,604 

Total ... aoe ...|1,027,519 | 1,344,573 | 667,196 545,986 325,246 284,965 | 4,195,485 


1. The “ability” tax is based upon the annual value of the house occupied by the taxpayer. 
or upon the amount payable by him for board and lodging. 
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The most productive forms of taxation in the several States during the year 1910-11 
were as follows:—New South Wales and Victoria, probate and succession duties ; Queens- 
land and South Australia, income tax; Western Australia, dividend tax ; and Tasmania, 
land tax. 


(b) Summary, 1901-2 to 1910-11. The total amount raised by means of taxation 
by the several State Governments during the ten years 1901-2 to 1910-11 is given in the 
following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. ne Sek Victoria. |Queensland.|S. Australia.|; W. Aust. Tasmania. | All States. 
£& £ & £ £& £ Es 
1901-2 | 1,108,770 | 748,216 276,771 267,791 173,582 111,515 | 2,686,645 
1902-3 | 1,108,781 878,591 415,688 398,941 221 247 105,402 | 3,128,650. 
1903-4 | 1,100,193 938,147 475,184 353,432 235,114 150,091 | 3,252,161 
1904-5 | 1,114,408 897,870 454,574 442 030 221,738 216,953 | 3,347,578 
1905-6 | 1,297,776 990,735 494,165 369,756 260,609 248,799 | 3,661,840 
1906-7 | 1,381,305 | 1,110,411 540,737 411,867. 266,152 276,450. | 3,986,922 
1907-8 | 1,077,534 977,620 525,540 477,637 277,463 265,656 | 3,601,450 
1908-9 907,249 | 1,072,228 535,194 450,250 296,599 250,835 | 3,512,355 
1909-10} 1,228,521 | 1,088,353 584,997 481,003 336,396 303,390 | 4,017,660 
1910-11) 1,027,519 | 1,344,573 667,196 545,986 325,246 284,965 | 4,195,485 
| 


During the nine years between 30th June, 1901-2, and 30th June, 1910-11, the aggre- 
gate State revenue from taxation increased by nearly 60 per cent., the increase varying 
considerably in the several States. Thus while New South Wales shewed a decrease of 8 
per cent., and Victoria an increase of 80 per cent., the Queensland revenue advanced by 
140 per cent., and that of Tasmania by 156 per cent. ‘The total increase in State 
taxation for the year amounted to £177,825. 

The revenue from State taxation per head of population, collected in the several 
States during each of the years 1901-2 to 1910-11, was as follows :— : 


STATE TAXATION PER HEAD, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. ae one Victoria. |Queensland.|S. Australia.| W.Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 

£s. d £8, d £8) £s. da. £ s. d. £'%s.' di £irsseds 
1901-2} 016 1 012 4 010 11 014 8 O17, ta OFL3 10 O14 
1902-3 | 0 15 10 0.14 6 0:16: 3 a erag 0) DL NOKAO Oa BS) Oma Koy pi 
19038-4/015 5 OMS 7, 018 4 O29) U7 ty OO ONG) ho OAC NG 
1904-5} 015 4 0.14 11 Oey 4: Ble eee: 018 6 Too 0 16 10 
1905-6; 017 5 016 4 OPS ait IGnO” 12 1 0;-20 lon Ons OARS 2 
_1906-7; 018 2 OES hee LE Ona as Le LOMO 1 910 OAS G 
1907-8! 0138 9 0 15 10 0:19 3 Joh bes Up ake) ily tye) OPN iiie 
1908-9} 011 6 OLD 019 2 dU Po ytel it dene pe (0) 11652 OMGtan 
1909-10;0 15 2 017 +O 130)53 1s Lito, ie IG pit llowes O18 oF 
1910-11) 0 12 6 LOS BANE ics ness. ifs} Hs 6 Ae OS 019 0 


Taking the States as a whole the State taxation increased by four shillings and eleven- 
pence per head during the nine years from 1901-2 to 1910-11, the most marked increase 
being that of sixteen shillings and fivepence per head in the case of Tasmania. In 
Queensland the increase amounted to eleven shillings and fourpence, in South Australia 
to twelve shillings, in Western Australia to five shillings and sevenpence, in Victoria to 
eight shillings and fourpence, while in New South Wales a decline of three shillings and 
sevenpence took place, owing in large measure to the reductions made in that State in the 
imposition of income tax and stamp duties and the loss of revenue consequent on the 
transfer of land tax receipts to local bodies. State taxation per head is at present highest 
in Tasmania and lowest in New South Wales. 
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8. Commonwealth and State Taxation.—For the purpose of obtaining an accurate 
view of the extent of taxation imposed on the people of the Commonwealth by the central 
governing authorities-it is necessary to add together the Commonwealth and State collec- 
tions. This has been done in the table given hereunder, which contains particulars 
concerning the total taxation for each of the years 1906-7 to 1910-11, as well as the 
amount per head of population :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

G £ Faun £ £ £ 
Commonwealth taxation ...| 9,648,556 |11,645,352 |10,844,067 |11,593,164 | 14,350,788 
State taxation ahs ...| 3,986,922 | 3,601,450 | 3,512,355 | 4,017,660 | 4,195,485 

| sb 2 
Total... ere ...|18,635,478 |15,246,802 |14,356,422 |15,610,824 | 18,546,273 

. i a ‘ Hi 
Taxation per head ... meee One2 so 128) £3. 7 2) £3 Jt 2°) £4 3 10 


Whilst the Commonwealth taxation increased during the period by £4,702,232, 
the State taxation advanced by £208,563, the aggregate increase being £4,910,795. The 
amount has, however, fluctuated somewhat during the period, and has ranged between 
a minimum of £3 6s. 2d. per head in 1906-7 and a maximum of £4 3s. 10d. per head 
in 1910-11. The large increase in Commonwealth taxation in 1910-11 is mainly due to 
the appearance for the first time of the Federal Land Tax. 


9. Public Works and Services.—A very large proportion of the revenue of all the 
States of the Commonwealth is made up of the receipts from the various public works 
and services under the control of the several Governments. The principal of these are 
railways aud tramways, harbour works, and water supply and sewerage, while in 
addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores exist in Western Australia, 
and various minor reyenue-producing services are rendered by the Governments of all 
the States. For the year 1910-11 the aggregate revenue from this source totalled 
£21,951,765, or nearly 60 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details of 
reyenue from public works and services for the year 1910-11 are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM PUBLIC WORKS AND SERVICES, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. All 
: States. 

: 8 £ £ £ £ £ EF 
Railways and Tramways ...| 7,412,127 | 4,887,560 | 2,706,888 | 2,033,781 | 1,858,914 276,942 | 19,176,212 
Harbour Services... vee} 475,868 112,227 33,709 94,424 133,692 aa 849,920 
Public Batteries Bo ao ; 406 i orb 67,143 bei 67,549 
Water Supply and Sewerage 592,040 | “136,752 Bet 156,031 156,559 en 1,041,382 
Other Public Services «| 233,340 167,617 75,478 187,367 102,771 50,129 816,702 
Total ... are ...| 8,713,375 | 5,304,562 | 2,816,075 | 2,471,603 | 2,319,079 327,071 | 21,951,765 


* Water Supply only. 


10. Land Revenue.—The revenue derived by the States from the sale and rental of 
Crown lands has, with few exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming 
part of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet 
ordinary current expenses. Where the rentals received are for lands held for pastoral or 
for residential purposes, such application of the revenue appears perfectly justifiable. 
On the other hand, where the rentals are those of mineral and timber lands,.and in all 
cases of sales of lands, such a proceeding is essentially a disposal of capital in order to defray 
current expenses. As a matter of financial procedure such a course is open to criticism. 
In the following table particulars of revenue derived from sales and rental of Crown 
lands are given for the year 1910-11 :— : 
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STATE LAND REVENUE, 1910-11. 


Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | 
ENE - £ ie oa aes £ £ £ 
Sales ..{1,028,531 | 219,789 | 217,099| 340,731] 258,961 60,894 | 2,121,005 
Rentals 810,386 | 133,129 | 588,007} 183,060} 189,352 37,132 | 1,841,066 


Total .../1,838,917 


\ 1 


352,918 | 805,106} 473,791 | ~393,313 98,026 | 3,962,071 


11. Commonwealth Subsidy.—The payments to the States of Commonwealth subsidy 
represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the State’s revenue, and for the 
year 1910-11 aggregated £5,555,948. This represents a great decline from the amounts 
of previous years, owing to the new system of allotting the subsidy. The percentage 
which the subsidy received by each State for 1910-11 was of the total revenue of that 
State is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES DURING 1910-11. 


Seed = 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vietoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | fll 
Lat A 2 | ae £ £ £ £ £ 
Commonwealth ar cin ...| 1,942,245 | 1,617,572 688,063 510,373 569,577 228,118 | 5,555,945 
Total revenue ...{13,839,139 | 9,204,503 | 5,320,008 | 4,181,472 | 3,850,439 | 970,092 | 37.365,653 
| = 
Percentage of subsidy on Stn WS eee aS % % % 
revenue ... a. «| 14,04 | 17.57 12.93 12.21 14.79 23.52 14.87 


The amount of subsidy here shewn is that for which the several States took credit 
during the year 1910-11. (See also page 814.) 


12. Miscellaneous Items of Revenue.—In addition to the foregoing sources of 
revenue there are in each State several miscellaneous ones, including such items as 
interest, fines, fees, etc., which for the year 1910-11 aggregated £1,700,384. 


(rR) Disbursements. 


1. Heads of Expenditure.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Con- 
solidated Revenue Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connection with public debt. 
(b) Working expenses of railways and tramways. 

(c) Justice. 

(d) Police. 

(e) Penal establishments. 

(f) Education. 

(g) Medical and charitable. 

(h) All other expenditure. 


Of these items that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1910-11 represented about 33 per cent. of the aggregate 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in order for that year was the 
item of interest and sinking fund in connection with the public debt, then education, 
medical and charitable, police, other public works, and lands and surveys in the order 
named. 


% 
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2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds in 


the several States during each of the years 1901-2 to 1910-11 is furnished in the table 
given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S. Wales. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
& £ & £ & & 
1901-2_...} 11,020,105) 7,398,832] 3,967,001) 2,823,578 3,151,427) 870,442/29,231 385 
1902-3 ....| 11,467,235) 6,759,960} 3,717,806] 2,641,789] 3,521,763 850,685/28 ,959 ,238 
1903-4 _....| 11,319,888] 7,339,608] 3,607,864] 2,707,254] 3,698,312 879 ,356}29 552,282 
1904-5 ....| 11,195,075) 7,348,742) 3,581,403) 2,860,894! 3,745,224 840, 184/29, 566,522 
1905-6...) 11,886,864) 7,261,475] 3,725,712) 3,004,974] 3,632,318] 853,147/29,864,490 
1906-7 --.| 11,876,657| 7,679,143) 3,911,797] 3,394,999) 3,490,182) 913,762/31,266,540 
1907-8 ...| 12,095,593) 7,862,246) 4,373,097] 3,862,336] 3,379,006) 929,885/32,502,163 
1908-9 _....} 12,898,662) 8,240,177] 4,759,231) 3,760,005) 3,370,530! 960,237/33,983,842 
1909-10 ...) 13,038,150) 8,579,980) 5,113,578] 4,196,493) 3,447,732) 997,321/35,373,254 
1910-11 ...| 13,807,538) 9,194,157) 5,314,737] 4,181,472) 3,734,448] 1,016,963|/37,249,315 


As in the case of the table previously given for revenue, the above figures relate to 
the year ended 30th June, except in the cases of 1901-2, 1902-3, 1903-4, which contain 


* Tasmanian figures for the years ended 31st December, 1901, 1902, and 1903 respectively. 


3. Expenditure per Head.—Owing to the varying conditions of the several States 
and the extent to which the different functions of Government are distributed therein 
between central and local governing authorities, the expenditure per head from Consoli- 
dated Revenue Funds differs materially in the several States, being highest in the case of 
Western Australia and lowest in that of Tasmania. Three of the States, viz., Western 
Australia, South Australia and Queensland, are above the Commonwealth average per 
head, and the other three States below. The expenditure per head of population for each 
State for the years 1901-2 to 1910-11 is as follows:— 


STATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. ANigsENees Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
made ito Westen Neo Sh AG hes Vea Oeel. es SS S.C. 25 Us. id. 

1901-2 SOS On C4eTlOo sii Loe Aho, O86 Toe 19 401% 12 710 
1902-3 Sar site Lea Toe Oo GB letiG 12. 8414 101.7 9 6 
1903-4 FeeCmLOu Oe OO eh alg SOE IL 16 Or La sde Qo LO: 1 
1904-5 MmesOMEOMMetO O16 ocr dt te) Lo 12 10 | ze tO" Oto Be 9 
1905-6 ie meerOnnO Onli One malice TO ioe I 6 | FB 
1906-7 (Ome a Promo Mn ie 2! Oo Se dl te wes (4°18 (Grr 22 10 
1907-8 eae Om eNtOn O10 23110 40 By els We V6. ea TBs yd ey 6 2 
1908-9 SOs Om Tee SiO) TO Oe TS), Weel vt Or ge hr Oe: 218: (ON 
1909-10 Solem oalarmsa se 17. 0 iIO. di Oo) AQ TO Oaks. Shue | So. Sieud 
1910-11 Ceo Ov mele oni oon. OOF 3) LISS OO Sead y 8) Bre. 


In all the States with the exception of South Australia increases in the expendi- 
ture per head took place during the year 1910-11, ranging from 10s. 3d. per head in the 
case of Western Australia to 5d. per head in that of Queensland. In South Australia a 
decrease of 7s. 10d. per head was experienced. 


4. Details of Expenditure for 1910-11.—The following table furnishes for the year 
1910-11. particulars as to the expenditure of the several States under each of the principal 
heads :— 2 
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DETAILS OF STATE EXPENDITURE, 1910-11. 


Particulars. | w.s.w.| Vic. | Q'land.|S.Aust.|W.Aust| Tas. | gill 
ae a RY Pe Pe Sis — al aa ip 

Public debt (int., sink’g fund, &c.)| 3,659,918 |2,219,096 |1,670,772 |1,343,355 |1,046,236 435,335 | 10,374,712 

Riwys. & tr amways (work’ gexps.)| 4,814,991 |3,031,431 |1,560,994 |1,277,182 |1,287,620 | 215,530 | 12,137,748 


Justice P | "268'598 | '181:497| ' 81,573 | | 32,986 | ' 57,543|  11,513| 633,640 
Police... a ...| 479,684 | 320,663 | 222,788 | 91.615} 115,234]  40,331| 1,270,315 
Penal establishments | 78,997! 50,397| 25,036) 17,040} 23,986 5,466 | "200,922 
Education sts “..| 1,210,135 |1,009,048 | 393,747 | 236,249| 219,304) 90,724] 3,159,207 
Medical and charitable ... «| 602,834 | 492,113 | 260,7354° 137483 | 162,262} 53,352] 1,708,779 
All other expenditure © ... ...| 2,692,451 |1,889,912. |1,099,092 |1,045,562 | 872,263) 164,712] 7,763,992 

Total # ... {13,807,538 /9,194,157 |5,314,737 |4,181,472 |3,734,448 | 1,016,963 | 37,249,315 


5. Expenditure per Head, 1910-11.—The expenditure per head of population of the 
several States for the year 1910-11, under each of the principal items, is given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1910-11. 


| | 


. Bass ‘ , All 
Particulars N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust Tas States. 
Public debt, (interest, sink-| £ s. d.| £s.d.| £s.d.} £5. da.| £s.d.| £5. d.| £5. a 
ing fund, &e.) 24 6 I eet 2 O15 3) Gury 3 16.7 2 411 Pe yen Is 
Railways and tramways 
(working expenses) 2167) 2 & 7) 212 5] 8°23) 4:9 41. 1 eo) Sia 
Justice is aie 0.3 3) O.B)9) 0 2.9) 0 1: 7! 0.4 24 Of 2a 
Police 0510}; O 411 O07 5). 0 (48 Bie Oe 8 4.1 Oe aos Oo 
Penal establishments 01 0) 0-0 9)) 0° 010) 0 O10) O19) © OT) Orem 
Education ... 014 9/ 015 6).013 2/ 011 6; 01510}; 0.9 4) 04 3 
Medical and charitable On 7 A) OT or 0 8 8) 0.6 8) Olt 9.) 0. 5b Seu Guauane 
All other expenditure T1297) 1°98 Ty) Lay 1) Bir 0-78. 3) 01 Oh OF eae 
Total age cS OY ON” LTB Be ot 10" BM) Deyo ON ae aes 8 8 4 


In three of the States, viz., Western Australia, South Australia, and’ Queensland, 
the average State expenditure per head exceeded that for the Commonwealth as a whole, 
falling short of it in the other three States. 


6. Relative Importance.—The relative importance of: the items of expenditure 
enumerated above varies considerably in the several States. This will readily be seen 
from the following table, giving for each State the percentage of the expenditure under 
the various items, on-the total expenditure for the State :-— 


PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURE, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. aa 
? States. 

Public debt (interest, sink- % % % g % a, % 
ing fund, &c.) 26.51 24.14 31.25 32.13 28.02. 42.81 27.85 

Railways and tramways ; | 

(working expenses) 34.87 32.97 29.37 30.54 33.14 21.19 32.59 
Justice 6 ald ae 1.95 1.97 1.53 0.79 1.54 1.18 1.70 
Police hs 3.47 3.49 4.19 2.19 3.09 3.97 3.41 
Penal establishments ae 0.57 0.55 0.47 0.41 0.64 0.54 0.54 
Education ... ote 8.76 10.97 | 7.41 5.65 5.87 8,92 8.48 
Medical and charitable we 4.37 5.35 4.91 3.29 4.34 5.25 4.59 
All other expenditure... acs 19.50 20.56 20.87 25.00 23.36 16.19 20.84 
Total Mas «| 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Taken together, the interest and sinking fund on the public debt, and the working 
expenses of the railways and tramways, represented for the year 1910-11 about 60 per 
cent, of the aggregate State expenditure. 
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(Cc) Balances. 


1. Position on 30th June, 1911.—On various occasions in each of the States the revenue 
collected for a financial year has failed to provide the funds requisite for defraying the expen- 
diture incurred during that year, the consequence being a deficit which is usually liquidated 
either by cash obtained from trust funds, or by the issue of Treasury bills. In some of 
the States a number of such deficits has occurred, interspersed with occasional surpluses, 
the result being an accumulating overdraft, which in certain instances assumed very large 
proportions. Thus during the period of financial stress resultant upon the crisis of 1893 
and the drought conditions of succeeding years, the accumulated overdrafts of several of 
the States grew very rapidly. The very favourable financial conditions of recent years 
have enabled the various Treasurers to considerably reduce such liabilities from time to 
time, and at 30th June, 1911, the position of the balances of the several Consolidated 
Revenue Funds was as set forth in the table hereunder :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND BALANCES, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


okie Debit Balance. 
Ca: redi 
State. Gvianeca: as Overdraft Net Result. 
Overdraft. : Treasury Bills Ls 
Ay £ S £ 

New South Wales ae es 401,505 | ee 414,516 | Dr. 13,011 
Victoria ae aks me ae 304,629 nat Dr. 304,629 
Queensland ... atts is 5,271 “or Nee Cr. 5,271 
South Australia Ose Raa 217,061 une Ber Cr. 217,061 
Western Australia ots Kae 13,299 eid ee Cr. 13,299 
Tasmania ee waa ae 28,468 69,610 | Dr. 98,078 

Total, =... a ae 637,136 333,097 484,126 | Dr. 180,087 


(D) Principal State Taxes. 


(a) Probate and Succession Duties. 


1. General.—Probate duties have been levied for a considerable time in all the 
States of the Commonwealth. From the provisions of the several State Acts govern- 
ing the payment of duty which are outlined hereunder, it will be seen that both the 
ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries differ widely in several cases. 
In the following table the amount under which the estates of deceased persons were 
sworn, is shewn for the years 1906 to 1910 :— 


VALUE OF ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 


£ ; £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ...| 7,529,487 | 7,563,499 | 7,838,572 | 11,142,068 | 8,834,934 
Victoria Bie ...| 6,424,738 | 6,860,143 | 7,128,085] 6,480,396 | 7,430,949 
Queensland ... ...| 1,794,742 | 1,670,184 | 1,376,255 | 1,508,883} 1,652,691 
South Australia ...| 2,041,280} 1,923,954] 2,105,351} 1,939,509, 2,422,519 
Western Australia aon 544,245 | 1,154,126 955,995 939,318 868,638 
Tasmania ati ma 862,222 841,227 | 1,023,629 722,011 797,439 

Commonwealth .-.| 19,196,664 | 20,013,133 | 20,427,887 | 22,732,165 | 22,007,170 
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The duty collected in the several States for the financial years 1906-7 to 1910-11 is 


as follows :— 


AMOUNT OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES COLLECTED, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. | 1906-7 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11, 

ane: Bie hai f°, £ £ 
New South Wales ..-| 289,901 310,704 | 301,681~— 650,202 357,750 
Victoria zs 401,631 304,830 4185418 358,173 433,104 
Queensland* .. PB en may lives oe) 42,788 57,012 61,193 71,637 
South Australia | 60,204 70,227 | . 86,844 | 84,651 109,698 
.) Western Australia | 34,309 | 41,688 | 90,182 | 57,416 93,124 
Tasmania 26,602* | 32,087 28,641 44 267 27,459 

peli ; : 

Commonwealth | 884,046 802,324 912,298 | 1:955,902' | 1, 022en72 


* Approximate. 


2, New South Wales.—(i.) Legislation. The Acts relative to probate and succession 
duties at present in force in New South Wales are, in chronological order, as follows :— 


(a) Wills, Probate and Administration Act 1898. 
(b) Stamp Duties Act 1898, and Amendment of, 1904. 
(c) Probate Duties (Amendment) Act 1899. 

(d) Administration (Validating) Act 1900. 

(e) Companies (Death Duties) Act 1901. 

(f) Administration Amending Act 1906. 


The first-named Act, assented to on 27th July, 1898, repealed, amongst others, the 
Probate Act of 1890 (two sections excepted), and also the Probate Amendment Act of the 
same year. Onthe same day, 27th July, assent was also given to the Stamp Duties 
Act, the rates of duty contained in which were in force until the passing of the Probate 
Duties (Amendment) Act on 22nd December, 1899, when its schedule was repealed and a 
new rate of duty was imposed. 


The Administration (Validating) Act of 1900 was passed in order to validate certain 
orders of the Supreme Court giving power or leave to sell, mortgage or lease, the real 
estate of deceased persons. 

The Companies (Death Duties) Act of 1901 relates to the registration of any com- 
pany incorporated according to the laws of some country other than New South Wales 
carrying on the business (a) of mining for any minerals in New South Wales, or (6) of 
pastoral or agricultural production or timber-getting in New South Wales, and to the 
imposition of duties on the death of shareholders of those companies. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. In lieu of the duties payable on probate and letters of adminis- 


tration as provided for by the Stamp Duties Act of 1898, the following rates are now | 


payable ow the total value of the estate of a deceased person after the deduction of all 
debts, as enacted by the Amending Act of 1899, viz. rae to £1000, nil; above £1000 and 
up to £5000, 2 per cent. ; then up to £6000, 3 per cent. ; then increasing + per cent. for 
each £1000 up to £10 ,000, for each £2000 up: to 240, 000, and for each £4000 up to 
£100,000, the last group, £96,000 to £100,000, being subject to 9# per cent. Above 
£100,000 the duty is 10 per cent. Property left by the deceased to his widow or children 
is subject to half the foregoing rates, if the total value of the estate, after the deduction 
of all debts, does not exceed £50,000. 


3. Victoria—(i.) Legislation. The Acts contained in the subjoined list regulate the 
probate and succession duties of Victoria :— 
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(a) No. 1060, Administration and Probate Act 1890, with its amendments of 
1891, 1892, 1898, 1903, and 1907. 

(6) No. 1419, Intestate Estates Act 1896. 

(c) No. 1827, Probate Charges Act 1903, and its amendment No. 1970 of 1905. 

(d) No. 1862, Administration and Probate Duties Act 1903, with its amendments 
of 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909. 


The principal Act, the Administration and Probate Act 1890, was assented to on 
10th July, 1890, and came into force on 1st August of the same year. It repealed Acts 
Nos. 338, 403, 427, 523, 900, 928, 1035 and 1053, and enacted a scale of duties which 
was enforced until 1st January, 1903, when the Administration and Probate Act of 1903 
came into force. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. The last-mentioned Act provides for the following scale of 
duties on the estate, real and personal, of deceased persons, after the deduction of all 
debts, viz.:—lLess than £200, nil; above £200 and up to £300, 14 per cent.; then in- 
creasing $ per cent. for each £100 up to £600; then increasing 4 per cent. for each 
£200 up to £1000; above £1000 and up to £1500, 4 per cent.; then increasing 4 per 
cent. for each £500 up to £6000; then increasing 4+ per cent. for each £1000 up to 
£19,000; with the exception of the two stages £10,000 to £11,000 and £14,000 to 
£15,000, which involve an increase of # per cent. and whose rates are respectively 74 and 
81 per cent.; over £19,000 and up to £20,000, 9} per cent.; and over £20,000, 10 per 
cent. is charged. 

The rates of duty as shewn above also apply to all settlements of property, both real 
and personal, where the person taking the property is a brother or sister, or descendant 
of ‘a brother or sister, or by any other person in any other degree of collateral consan- 
guinity to the settlor, but duty at the rate of 10 per cent. is payable on the value of 
property taken by a stranger in blood to the settlor or donor. 


(iii.) Special Rates. Property left by the deceased to his widow, children or grand- 
children, is subject to the following rates, except that in cases where the total value of 
the estate after payment of all debts does not exceed £2000 half these rates only are 
charged :—Up to £500, nil; over £500 and up to £1000, 1 per cent.; over £1000 and up 
to £2000, 3 per cent.; then increasing by 4 per cent. for each £1000 up to £5000, and by 
+ per cent. for each £1000 up to £8000; over £8000 and up to £10,000, 5 per cent.; in- 
creasing thence by 4 per cent. for each £2000 up to £24,000, for each £4000 up to £80,000, 
and for each £5000 up to £100,000, the last group £95,000 to £100,000 being subject to 
9# per cent.; over £100,000, the amount payable is 10 per cent. 


4. Queensland,—(i.) Legislation. The collection of probate and succession duties 
in Queensland is governed by the following Acts :— 


(a) The Succession and Probate Duties Act 1892. 

(6) The Succession Act Amendment Act 1895. 

(c) The Succession and Probate Duties Amendment Act 1895. 
(d) The Succession and Probate Duties Act 1904. 

(e) The Succession Act 1906. 

(f) The Succession and Probate Amendment Act 1906. 


The principal Act, the Succession and Probate Duties Act of 1892, which was 
assented to on 4th October, 1892, and taken as coming into force on 7th September 
previous, repealed the Succession Duties Act of 1886, and enacted a scale of duties which 
is still levied. 


(ii.) Rates of Succession Duty. If the whole succession or successions derived from 
the same predecessor, and passing upon death to any person, amount in money or prin- 
cipal value to less than £200, no duty is payable; where the value is £200 and less than 
£1000, 2 per cent. is due; £1000 and less than £2500, 3 per cent.; £2500 and 
less than £5000, 4 per cent.; £5000-and less than £10,000, 6 per cent.; £10,000 and 
less than £20,000, 8 per cent.; and when the value is £20,000 or upwards, 10 per cent. is 
charged. Y 
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(iii.) Special Rates. Duty at one-half of the above rates is payable when the 
successor is the wife or husband, or the lineal issue of the predecessor ; and at double the 
rates if the successor is a stranger in blood to the settlor. 


(iv.) Probate and Administration. In addition to the foregoing succession duties a 
probate duty of 1 per cent. is payable on all estates having a net value of £300 or over. 
When the net value of the property of a deceased person does not amount to £300 it is 
exempt from duty. 


(v.) Exemptions. Bequests for educational and charitable purposes in Queensland 
are exempt from taxation. 


5. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. Under the four Acts given hereunder the 
probate and succession duties are collected in South Australia :— 


(a) No. 587, The Administration and Probate Act 1891. 

(b) No. 567, The Succession Duties Act 1893. 

(c) No. 819,The Administration and Probate Act 1903. 

(d) No. 854, The Administration and Probate Amendment Act 1904. 


On 25th October, 1893, the Succession Duties Act was assented to, and by it the 
Probate and Succession Duty Act of 1876, and its two amendments, Nos. 225 of 1881 and 
361 of 1885, were repealed. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. On the property derived by any beneficiary the duties are 
assessed on the net value, and the following scale applies where the person taking the 
property is the widow, widower, descendant or ancestor of the deceased; and likewise 
where the property is given or accrues to any of the above-mentioned persons under a 
settlement or deed of gift:—Under £500, nil; over £500 and up to £700, 14 per cent.; 
over £700 and up to £1000, 2 per cent.; over £1000 and up to £2000, 3 per cent.; over 
£2000 and up to £3000, 33 per cent.; increasing thence by 4 per cent. for each £2000 up to 
£7000; over £7000 and up to £10,000, 5 per cent.; increasing thence by % per cent. for each 
£5000 up to £20,000, for each £10,000 up to £40,000, for each £20,000 up to £100,000, 
and for each £50,000 up to £200,000, the duty from £150,000 to £200,000 heing 94 per 
cent.; above £200,000 the duty is 10 per cent. 

Wikexe the person taking the property is a brother, sister, descendant of a brother or 
sister, or any person in any other degree of collateral consanguinity to the deceased 
person, or where the property is given or accrues to any of the aforesaid persons under a 
settlement or deed of gift, the duty is reckoned on the net present value of such property, 
and is payable at the rates shewn hereunder :—Under £200, 1 per cent.; up to £300, 13 
per cent.; up to £400, 2 per cent.; up to £700, 3 per cent.; up to £1000, 34 per cent.; up 
to £2000, 4 per cent.; therice increasing 1 per cent. up to each of the following amounts:— 
£3000, £5000, £10,000, ‘815,000, and £20,000; above £20,000 10 per cent. is payable. 

If the person taking the property, either by will or under a settlement or deed of 
gift, is a stranger in blood to the deceased or the settlor or donor, as the case may be, 
duty is charged at the rate of 10 per cent. on the net present value of the property. 


(iii.) Special Rates. Duty at one-half the rates shewn above is levied when the 
person who takes is the child under twenty-one years of age or the widow of the deceased 
or the settlor or donor, provided that the net value of the whole estate be under £2000. 


6. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. The only Acts relating to probate and suc- ~ 
‘cession duties at present in force in Western Australia are the Administration Act of 1903, 


which was assented to on 31st December, 1908, and the Administration Act Amendment 
Act 1909. The former repealed a number of Acts, including the Real Estates Adminis- 
tration Act 1893 and the Duties on Deceased Persons’ Estates Act 1895. The latter 
levied the following scale of duties :— 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. When the total value se the estate, real or personal, of a 
deceased person, or of the property given or accruing to any person under a settlement or 
deed of gift, does not, after the deduction of all debts, exceed £500, duty is payable at 
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the rate of 1 per cent.; where the value exceeds £500, but does not exceed £1000, 2 per 


‘cent. is charged; £1000 and under £2500, 3 per cent.; £2500 and under £4500, 4 per 


cent.; £4500 and under £6000, 5 per cent.; £6000 and under £7000, 6 per cent.; £7000 
and under £8000, 62 per cent.; £8000 and under £9000, 62 per cent.; £9000 and under 
£10,000, 6% per cent.; £10,000 and under £11,000, 71 per cent.; £11,000 and under 
£12,000, 72 per cent.; £12,000 and under £13,000, 72 per cent.; £13,000 and under 
£14,000, 7# per cent.; £14,000 and under £15,000, 84 per cent.; £15,000 and under 
£16,000, 82 per cent.; £16,000 and under £17,000, 8% per cent.; £17,000 and under 
£18,000, 8% per cent.; £18,000 and under £19,000, 9 per cent.; £19,000 and under 
£20,000, 93 per cent.; £20,000 and above, 10 per cent. 


(iii.) Special Rates. WHalf the above rates are charged the parent, issue, husband, 
wife, and issue of husband or wife, who are bona-fide residents of, and domiciled in, 
Western Australia. 


7. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. The duties imposed in connection with probates 
and letters of administration in Tasmania’are provided for by the following Acts :— 
(a) The Deceased Persons’ Estates Act of 1874 and 1881. 
(b) The Probate (Foreign) Act 1893. 
(c) The Probate Act 1898, with amendment in 1906. 
(d) The Deceased Persons’ Estate Management Act 1903. 
(e) The Deceased Persons’ Estates Duties Act 1904. 
(f) The Death Duties (Deductions) Act 1909. 

The Probate Duties Act of 1868 levied a scale of rates which remained in force until 
the passing of the Deceased Persons’ Estates Duties Act in 1904, when the former Act 
was repealed and a new schedule came into operation. The Death Duties (Deductions) 
Act provides for the deduction from death duties of the amount of duty payable in the 
United Kingdom in respect of property situated therein. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. Duty at the rates given below is payable on the property 
derived from a deceased person, or comprised in a settlement or deed of gift in so far as 
it includes, or is a portion of— 

(a) His real and personal property in Tasmania, including that over which he had 
a general power of appointment, exercised by his will, or by the settlement 
or deed of gift, if the deceased was, at the time of his death, domiciled in 
Tasmania. 

(6) His personal property, as above, including all debts, money, etc., recoverable in 
action by the executor in Tasmania, if the deceased was, at time of death, 
domiciled elsewhere than in Tasmania; and 

(c) Property accruing to any husband by virtue of his right as husband on the 
decease of his wife. 

When the value of the property of the deceased person, settlor, or donor, as the case 
may be, at the time of his death exceeds £500, and does not exceed £1000, 2 per cent. is 
payable; exceeding £1000 and not exceeding £2000, 24 per cent.; £2000 and not over 
£5000, 3. per cent.; £5000 and not over £20,000, 4: per cent.; £20,000 and not over 
£100,000, 5 per cent.; and over £100,000, 10 per cent. 


(iii.) Special Rates. Double the aboye rates are charged when the property is 
derived by, or given or accrues to a brother or sister, or the child of a brother or sister of 
the deceased person, settlor, or donor, but in no case is a duty of more than 10 per cent. 
payable. When the property is derived by a stranger in blood to the deceased person, 
settlor, or donor, or accrues to any collateral relation beyond the third degree, the duty 
is 10 per cent..on the value of the property of any value whatever. No duty is payable 
in respect of any money which is payable to any person by a friendly society upon the 
death of a member or his wife or child. 


(b) Stamp Duties. 
1. Legislation in the Several States.—The principal Acts at present in force in the — 


"several States relating to stamp duties are as follows :— 
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(a) New South Wales. Stamp Duties Act 1898, with amendments in 1900, 1904, — 


and 1907. f 
(b) Victoria. Stamps Act 1890, with amendments in 1892, 1900, 1904, and 1908. 
(c) Queensland. Stamp Act 1894, with amendment in 1904. 
(d) South Australia. Stamp Act 1886, with amendment in 1902. 
(e) Western Australia. Stamp Act 1882, with amendments in 1905 and 1906. 
(f) Tasmania. Stamp Duties Act 1882, with amendments in 1886, 1888, 1892, 


1900 and 1904. 

These Acts provide for the payment of duty on bank notes, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, deeds, leases, policies, receipts, transfers; and so forth, all of which 
with the exception of bank notes are required to be stamped either by an impressed or 
adhesive stamp, as the case may be. 

The revenue derived by the several States of the Commonwealth from the imposition 
of stamp duties for the years 1906-7 to 1910-11 is shewn in the accompanying table :— 


STAMP REVENUE (EXCLUSIVE OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES), 
1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. | 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
pe At Oe tc) ae £& £ £ & 
New South Wales ... ...| 343,666 254,538 205,022 | 222,720 268,091 
Victoria - 240,373 240,535 237,681 | 250,358 275,314 
Queensland a ..| 119,397 142,573 132,073 145,556 174,051 
South Australia... | 75,084 79,547 89,160 97,877 109,274 
Western Australia ... ---| 63,634 59,617 58,065 62,714 79,404 
Tasmania ... bes “| 8,198 58,832 53,713 54,741 61,118 

Commonwealth -| 899,302 835,642 775,714 | 833,966 967 252 


2. Bank Notes.—Promissory notes issued by any bank are not required to bear a 
duty stamp either impressed or adhesive, and may be reissued as often as, thought fit. 
An annual composition has, however, to be paid in lieu of stamp duty. This composi- 
tion is payable quarterly, and is the same in all States, being at the rate of £2 per annum 
on every £100 or part thereof of the average annual amount of bank notes in circulation. 
On 2nd June, 1893, the Treasury Notes Act of Queensland was assented to, by which the 
issue of Treasury notes payable on demand was authorised. These notes were used 
exclusively by the banks in that State, but their issue has been prohibited by the Federal 
Bank Note Tax Act, and they have now almost passed out of circulation. (See Section 
xxi., Private Financé.) 

The issue of bank notes by any bank is likely to be seriously restricted in the future 
by this Act, which passed the Federal Parliament in the session of 1910, and was 
assented to on 10th October, 1910. Further reference is made to the Act in the 
section dealing with Private Finance. It is enough to say here that it imposes a tax of 
10 per cent. per annum on all bank notes issued or reissued by any bank in the Common- 
wealth after the commencement of the Act and not redeemed. 


3: Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes.—(i.) Rates. In all the States except New 
South Wales, when a bill of exchange or promissory note is payable on demand, the rate 
charged is one penny. When the bill was not payable on demand the duty levied in New 
South Wales, until the Amendment Act of 1907 came into force on 1st January, 1908, 
was sixpence for every £25 or part thereof, but under this Act no duty is now payable on 
bills of exchange or promissory notes in that State. The rate in Victoria for all bills of 
exchange was sixpence for every £25* up to £100, and one shilling for every £50 over 
£100, but under the Act of 1908 these rates only apply to those bills both drawn in and 
payable in Victoria, all others being free from duty. One shilling is charged in Queens- 
land for every £50. For every £25 the duty in South Australia is sixpence if the bill is 


* Or fractional part thereof” is to be understood after all amounts mentioned. 


a 
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negotiable in the Commonwealth, but when a bill is drawn in South Australia and pay- 
able in any place beyond the Commonwealth, one shilling is charged for every £100, in 
which case an adhesive stamp only is to be used. In Western Australia, when the amount 
of the bill does not exceed £25 the duty payable is sixpence, when it exceeds £25 the duty 
is increased by sixpence for every £25 up to £100, and when it exceeds £100, one shilling 
for every £50 is charged. An amount of threepence is levied in Tasmania for a bill not 
exceeding £5; sixpence for one exceeding £5 and under £25; and an additional sixpence 
for every succeeding £25. 


(ii.) Exemptions. The chief classes of bills which are exempt from taxation are 
Government debentures, Treasury notes, drafts on account of Public Service, drafts by 
banker on banker, letters of credit in the State, etc. 


4, Bills of Lading.—(i.) Rates. The charge made for a bill of lading or copy 
thereof is sixpence in four of the States, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. In Queensland the rate is one shilling, and for a receipt of a 
bill of lading sixpence, whilst in Western Australia the duty is threepence if the goods 
do not exceed half a ton in weight or measurement, and sixpence if the goods exceed that 
quantity. The Acts provide that no bill of lading is to be stamped after its execution. 


5. Receipts.—(i.) Rates. The duty payable on receipts given on payment of the 
amount of £2 or upwards in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia 
is one penny. Under the provisions of the Stamp Duties Act of 1898 the rate in New South 
Wales was twopence for £2 or over, but this was repealed by the Stamp Duties Amendment 
Act of 1907, and no duty is now payable on receipts in that State. Acknowledgments for 
payment of £1 or upwards were taxed one penny in Queensland under the 1894 Act, but by 
Amendment Acts of 1901, 1903 and 1904, the first two of which have since been repealed, 
it was provided that amounts of £1 and less than £2 were to be taxed one penny; £2 and 
less than £50, twopence ; £50 and less than £100, threepence ; and £100 or over, sixpence 
for every £100 or part thereof. By the 1904 Amendment Act of Tasmania, receipts for 
sums amounting to £2 and not over £5 are subject to a duty of one penny, and when the 
amount exceeds £5, one penny is charged for every additional £10 or part thereof, pro- 
vided that the maximum duty on any receipt is fourpence. 


(ii.) Exemptions. The exemptions from payment of duty on receipts vary consider- 
ably in the several States, and amongst others may be mentioned the following :—On His 
Majesty’s Service, banker’s receipt for bill of exchange or promissory note, current 
accounts, savings bank accounts, municipal rates, money orders and postal notes, wages 
received by labourers, workmen, menial servants, etc. 

(c) Land Tax. 

1. General.—Queensland is the only State in the Commonwealth in which a State 
land tax is not levied, although it was not until as recently as 1907 that the first tax on 
land was imposed in Western Australia. In all of the other States the tax dates back 
to a much earlier period. 

The following table shews the amount collected by means of such taxes during the 
financial years 1906-7 to 1910-11 in the States in which a land tax was imposed :— 


LAND TAX COLLECTIONS, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

SES Cie 3 a RE a 

New South Wales... Bat ...| 345,497 | 178,889 | 80,794 9,066 7,438 
Victoria Fas ae aus ..-| 92,438 |. 89,496] 85,559 | 114,357 | 210,640 
South Australia A88 a0 ---| 90,200 | 93,762 | 92,158 | 94,126 | 135,614 
Western Australia... Ab 230 ahi 11,140] 33,120) 34,344 | 37,871 
‘Tasmania ... at ee ...| 56,065 | 57,742) 59,651| 79,021) 64,932. 
Commonwealth ... ahs -+-| 584,200 | 431,029 | 351,282 | 330,914 | 456,495 

5 | | 
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2. New South Wales.—(i.) Legislation. The following Acts relating to the levying, 
assessment, and collection of land tax are at present in force in New South Wales :— 


(a) Land and Income Tax Assessment Act 1895, with amendments in 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1904. 

(b) Land Tax Act 1895, with amendments in 1899, 1900, and 1902. 

(c) Local Government Act 1906. 


The principal Act, the Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1895, which was f 
enacted for the purpose of establishing a system of direct.taxation by means of a tax on { 
land, as well as for other objects, was-assented to on 12th December of that year. The 
Land Tax Act of 1895, assented to on the same day as the above-mentioned Act, pro- 
vided for a tax which was amended in respect of certain leased lands by the amending 
Act of 1902, and suspended in cases, which will hereinafter be referred to, by the Local 
Government Act of 1906. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the provisions of the principal Act a tax is levied on the unim- 
proved value of all land after the deduction of £240, which deduction is only made once 
in the case of an owner of more estates than one. Land that is subject to mortgage is. 
liable to a deduction each year from the tax on the unimproved value of a sum equal to 
the income tax leviable for that year on the interest derivable from the whole mortgage 
on the land, improvements included. A tax of one penny in the £ of the unimproved 
value was declared by the Land Tax Act of 1895. The Act of 1902, which only applies: 
to land while it is subject to a lease from the owner which was current at the end of the 
year 1902, and of which not less than thirty years were at such time unexpired, and land 
that is subject to a lease from the owner made after the commencement of the Act for a 
term of not less than thirty years, provided for a similar tax to be paid conjointly by 
owners and lessees, according to an adjustment made by the Commissioners. Under the i 
Local Government Act of 1906 the operation of the land tax is suspended in the case | 
where a shire or municipality has levied a tax on the unimproved capital value of the 
ratable land within its boundaries. 


(iii.) Haemptions. Some of the principal lands on which no taxation is payable are 
as follows :— , 

(a) Crown lands which are not liable to right of purchase, and lands held by way 
of conditional or special lease and homestead selections under any Crown: 
Lands Act. 

(b) Lands vested in His Majesty or in any person for or on behalf of His Majesty. 

(c) Lands vested in the Railway Commissioners. 

(d) Public roads and thoroughfares ; reserves for health, recreation or enjoyment, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

(e) Lands occupied or used exclusively for public hospitals, jenonsion? and chari- 
table institutions, churches, universities, affiliated colleges, mechanics’ 
institutes, etc., and lands on which are erected public markets, town halls, 
etc., and land vested in any council, municipality, hospital, or affiliated 
college. 

(f) Land vested in trustees for the use of agricultural, horticultural, pastoral of 
zoological show purposes. 

(g) Land used exclusively for the site of a residence of a minister of religion 
ministering at some place of public worship and land used as a site for a, 
school attached to, or connected with, any place of public worship. 


3. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The Land Tax Act of 1910, which repealed the Act 
of 1890, now governs the taxation of land in Victoria. Under this Act a tax is levied 
on all land whose unimproved value exceeds £250. As the unimproved value rises aboye: 
_ £250 the exemption diminishes at the rate of £1 for every £1 of excess, so as to leaveno . 

exemption at £500. There is a uniform rate of $d. per £ of unimproved value, and no. 
amount less than two shillings and sixpence is collected. 
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The subjoined is a list of the principal lands that are free from taxation :— 

(a) Land, the property of His Majesty the King. 

(6) Land used for public worship, recreation, or educational purposes ; all parks, 
show-grounds, etc.; the University and its affiliated Colleges. 

(c) Land vested in a municipality or a church. 

(d) Land vested in Railway Commissioners, Commissioner of Savings Banks, Mel- 
bourne and Geelong Harbour Trusts, Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works, etc. 


4. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. The administration of the land tax in South 
Australia is governed by the following Acts :— 
(a) Taxation Act. 1884, with amendments in 1885, 1887, 1894, 1900, 1902, 1903, 
1904, and 1905. 
(b) Increase of Taxes Act 1902. : 
On 14th November, 1884, the principal Act, viz., the Taxation Act, was assented to. 
It provided for a tax to be paid on the unimproved value of any land in the State of 
South Australia, but the rate was increased by subsequent Acts, as will be shown below. 


(ii.) Rates. The principal Act declared a tax of one half-penny for every £1 sterling 
in the amount of the taxable value, and the amending Act of 1894 imposed an additional 
tax of one half-penny for every £1 exceeding the amount of £5000 of the total assessed 
unimproved value owned by any party. Under the provisions of the Increase of Taxes 
Act of 1902 the general rate was augmented by one farthing in the £1 for the year 1903 
only. This was repeated in 1904 for the year 1905 only. The last-mentioned Act also 
increased by one farthing the tax payable on land valued over £5000, as provided in the 
Act of 1894 for the one year only, the present rate payable on property exceeding £5000 
in value being, therefore, one penny for every £1 of the total assessed unimproved value 
over that amount. In the case of absentees an addition of 20 per cent. to these rates is 
provided for under the Amending Act of 1894. Under this Act absenteeism consisted of 
absence from the State of South Australia for the period of two years prior to the date on 
which the tax became due, but the duration of absence was reduced to twelve months by 
the Amendment Act of 1904. 


(iii:) Exemptions. The subjoined is a list of lands that are free from taxation :— 


(a) Land of the Crown which, for the time being, is not subject to any agreement 
for sale or right of purchase. 

(b) Park lands, public roads, cemeteries, and reserves. 

(c) Land used solely for religious or charitable purposes, or by any public institute. 


5. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. The Land and Income Tax Assessment 
Act of 1907—the first Act relating to the payment of a tax on land in Western 
Australia—was assented to on 20th December, and came into force on Ist January 
following. A tax on the unimproved value of land was imposed by the Land Tax and 
Income Tax Act, which received assent and came into force on the same day as the 
above-mentioned Act. 


(ii.) Rates. Ataxat the rate of one penny for every pound sterling of the unimproved 
value of land is charged, provided that the aggregate value of the land held exceeds £50. 
A rebate of one half of the tax levied is allowed to every owner of improved land. 


(iii.) Hxemptions. The lands specified below are exempt from assessment for tax- 
ation :— y 

(a) All lands held by or on behalf of His Majesty. 

(6) Public roads and thoroughfares, public reserves for health, recreation, or 
enjoyment, and public parks, university endowments, cemeteries and 
commons. 

(c) Land used in connection with any public hospital, benevolent, charitable or 
religious institution, mechanics’ institute, school of arts, etc., and land on 
which is erected any State market, town hall, or municipal chambers. 
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(d) All lands held as mining tenements, and lands dedicated to, or vested in 


trustees, and used for zoological, agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural 
show purposes, or other public scientific purposes. 
(e) Land, the unimproved value of which does not exceed £50. 


6. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. The Land Tax and Income Tax Act of 1910 governs 
this form of taxation in Tasmania. According to it a land-owner pays in respect of every 
pound sterling of unimproved value according to the following scale. 


(ii.) Rates. When the total unimproved value-is less than £2500, 1d. in the pound 
is payable ; £2500 and under £5000, 14d. ; £5000 and under £15,000, 1$d.; £15,000 and 
under £30,000, 1#d.; £30,000 and under £50,000, 2d.; £50,000 and under £80,000, 24d.; 
£80,000 and above, 24d. ; 


(iii.) Hxemptions. The number of exemptions as contained in the principal Act is 


too lengthy to be given in detail, and a few of the most important only are herewith 


appended:— 


(a) Lands of the Crown which, for the time being, are not subject to lease, sale, 
etc., and land the property of and occupied by or on behalf of His 
Majesty. 

(b) Botanical gardens at Hobart and Launceston. 

_ (c) Public roads, cemeteries, reserves, and recreation grounds. 

(d) Land on which is built any public library, museum, hospital or any building 
used solely for charitable or religious purposes, or State Schools. 

(e) Any land owned by any local authority, or any local governing or statuto 
public body. my 


(d) Income Tax. 


1. General.—A duty on the income of persons, whether it be derived from personal 
exertion or from the produce of property, is now imposed in all the States of the 
Commonwealth. As will be seen in dealing with the different States, the rates, exemp- 
tions, etc., are widely divergent, but the general principle of the several Acts is strikingly 
consistent. The Dividend Duties Acts of Queensland and Western Australia—the former 
of which is now repealed—supplied to a certain extent the place of an income tax in 
those States in former years, but, with the increasing demands upon the State Treasury, 
the levying of a direct income tax has been resorted to. 

In the following table particulars are furnished concerning the total amount col- 
lected in the several States during the years 1906-7 to 1910-11. In the case of Queensland 
and Western Australia the amount of dividend duty collected is included, as is also the 
amount of ability tax in Tasmania, these taxes being closely allied to the income tax. 


INCOME, DIVIDEND, AND ABILITY TAXES, 1906-7 to 19 0-I1. 


(STATES.) 
State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. . 
£ & §& s s 

New South Wales ... SEA? 253,429 215,283 202,369 219,977 269,142 
Victoria aes ASA wslatey 88) 317,354 304,464 338,585 395,998 
Queensland aeh voo| 284:476 271;299 273,091 304,693 348,513 
South Australia ... eal mo ateatoy 212,643 160,777 180,923 168,707 
Western Australia ... ewe LOS 916 113,967 134,164 132,180 134,075 
Tasmania ... Fas eat? MLLOCI49 101,433 94,015 110,258 115,836 
Commonwealth ... ...| 1,823,493 | 1,231,979 | 1,168,880 | 1,286,616 | 1,482,271 
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2. New South Wales.—(i.) Legislation. The Acts under which the administration 
of the income tax is carried out in New South Wales are as follows :— 


(a) Land and Income Tax Assessment Act 1895, with amendments in 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1904, and 1911. 


(b) Taxation Amending Act 1905. 


The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act, which was assented to on 12th December, 
1895, and came into force on the first day of the following year, is the principal Act. 
Under this Act the amount of taxable income from all sources for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment is the amount on which tax is payable, except in the 
case of income earned outside the State of New South Wales, which is not subject to 
taxation. The 1898 Act declared that for the purposes of taxation, the extracting from 
the soil, winning, producing, or manufacturing in the State of any product, commodity 
or substance and its export, is part of the carrying on of such trade in New South Wales, 
and the value of such product, etc., when exported, is income earned in the said State. 
The 1911 Act repealed the Income Tax Act of 1895 with its amendment of 1907, and 
also the Taxation Amending Act of 1906. It also amended the Taxation Amending Act 
of 1905, and entirely altered the rates originally imposed by the Income Tax Act of 1895. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the Act of 1911 the rates payable in’ New South Wales are 
as follows :— 


(a) Tax payable by a company, Is. 2d. in the £. 


(b) 1n the case of a person, not a company, in possession of an income not exceed- 
ing £700 per annum, 6d. in the £. There is an addition of one-third if the 
person is an absentee, and an addition, or further addition, in any case, of 
one-third on such part of income as is derived from property. 


(c) If income exceeds £700 then tax is as in following schedule :—£700 to £1700, 
7d. ; £1700 to £2700, 8d.; £2700 to £4700, 9d.; £4700 to £6700, 10d. ; 
£6700 to £9700, 11d. ; and above £9700, 1s.in the £. In addition, the same 
rates as regards absentees, etc., mentioned in (6) above also apply. 


(iii.) Hxemptions. The subjoined is a list of incomes, revenues, and funds which are 
exempt from the payment of income tax :— 


(a) Income not exceeding £300 per annum. 
b) Revenues of municipal corporations or other local authorities. 


(c) Incomes of mutual life assurance societies, and of other companies or societies 
not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain. 


(d) Dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, the Post-office 
Savings Bank, and the income of registered friendly societies. 


(e) Incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions of a public character. : 


(f) Income derived from the ownership, use, or cultivation of land subject to land 
tax. 


The exemptions declared in sub-sections (b) to (e) above do not extend to the salaries 
and wages of persons employed by such corporations, companies, etc. 


(iv.) Deductions. In the case of a company the person liable to taxation in respect 
of an income exceeding £300 is, under the Act of 1911, entitled to a deduction of £300 in 
the assessment of such income. This Act also provides that there shall be a reduction of 
£50 for each child who is wholly maintained by a taxpayer, and who at the commencement 
of the year in respect of which the tax is levied is under the age of 18 years. Any such 
reduction shall in the first place be made from so much of the income as is derived from 
personal exertion. But where the income so derived is less than the amount of reduction 
authorised, the reduction shall be made to the full extent of such income, and the 
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balance not so applied shall be deducted from the income derived from property. Where 


there is no income derived from personal exertion, the deduction is made from income 


from property. 

In addition to the above, deductions are allowed on account of losses, repairs, cost of 
earning incomes, etc., and also on account of expenditure not exceeding £50 per annum 
on life insurance. 


8. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The principal Act in Victoria, the Income Tax Act 
of 1895, was assented to on 29th January of that year. On the 24th December following 
the Income Tax Rate Act received assent, and since then, with one exception, an Act has 
been passed each year declaring rates for the year ending 31st December following the 
date on which the Act came into force. The first scale of taxation was provided for by 
the Income Tax Rate Act 1895, and remained in force until 1st January, 1903, when the 
first amendment of 1903 came into force. The rates contained in the latter Act were 
superseded when the second amendment of 1903 came into operation, and were further 
altered by the 1904 Act, the rates of which are in force at present. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the provisions of the last-mentioned Act a person, not being a 
company, is subject to the following rates of duty on the amount of his income from 
personal exertion, viz.—For every £1 up to £500, threepence ; over £500 and up to £1000, 
fourpence ; £1000 and up to £1500, fivepence; and over £1500, sixpence ; with double 
these rates if the income be derived from property. Incomes not exceeding £156 were 
exempt from taxation under this Act, and this exemption was, under the 1906 Act, 
increased to £200, at which sum it still stands. The minimum income subject to tax is 
thus £201. Incomes between £201 and £500 are allowed an exemption of £150, while 
those above £500 pay tax on the full amount. The Act of 1908 provided that the 
amount of income tax, computed on the above basis, to be payable by a person, not being 
a company, for the year ending 31st December, 1909, should be reduced by 20 per cent., 
but this reduction was repealed in 1910. Land used as a residence by the owner is 
deemed to return 4 per cent. on its actual capital value. 


(iii.) Special Rates. (a) A tax of sevenpence is levied on the income of any company 
liable to tax, not being a life assurance company, for every pound sterling of the taxable 
amount thereof, and a similar tax of eightpence on a company which carries on in 
Victoria the business of life assurance; and (b) a tax assessed on five pounds in every 
£100 of the amount payable to him for the carriage of passengers, live stock, mails, or 
goods shipped in Victoria, is imposed on every owner or charterer of a ship whose 
principal place of business is out of Victoria. 


(iv.) Exemptions.’ Some of the most important exemptions from taxation are as 
follows :— , 


= 


(a) Persons whose income does not exceed £200. 


(b) Income of a Governor, a Minister of the Crown as such, Board of Land and 
Works, Railway Commissioners, Harbour Trust, Board of Works, Fire 
Brigades, Savings Bank, University, Working Men’s College, or any Public 
College affiliated to the University. ; 


(c) Incomes of religious bodies, registered friendly, provident, building and trade 
union societies. 


(d) Trust societies, associations, etc., not carrying on business for purposes of gain 
to members ; mutual fire insurance companies and fire or marine insurance 
companies, licensed under the Stamps Acts, whose head office is in 
Australia, and mining companies. 


(e) Interest accruing to any person not resident in Victoria from-stock, debentures 
or Treasury bonds of the Government of Victoria, or issued by any public or 
municipal trust, body or corporation. 
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(v.) Deductions. Expenditure incurred in Victoria by any taxpayer in the pro- 
duction of his income, and all taxes payable by him (income tax excepted) are allowed 
to be deducted from the gross amount of his income, as is also the amount of all 
premiums not exceeding £50 paid by a taxpayer in respect of life assurance policies ; 
but no deduction by way of exemption from income tax is’ permitted to a person who 
has been out of the State for six consecutive.months in the year during which the 
income was received, or for any sum expended on repairs of premises, implements, etc., 
used for the purpose of trade, or for bad debts and the maintenance of the families of 
taxpayers. 


4, Queensland.—(i,) Legislation. The laws under which the income tax of Queens- 
land is regulated are contained in the Income Tax Act of 1902, and its amendments of 
1902, 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. The first-named, which is the principal Act, was 
assented to on 1st December, 1902. The Dividend Duty Act of 1890, which imposed a 
tax on the dividends declared by public companies having their head office or place of 
business in Queensland, was repealed by the Income Tax Amendment Act of 1904, and in 
lieu thereof the rates that are shewn in (c) below are enforced. 


(ii.) Rates. The present rates of duty as laid down in the Amendment Acts of 1906 
and 1907 are as follows, provided that the total income of a person, not being a company 
or an absentee, exceeds £200 :— 


(a) On the income derived from personal exertion :—Where the total income does 
not exceed £500 the tax levied is sixpence for every pound; where it exceeds 
£500 and does not exceed £1000, sixpence for every pound of the first £500 
and sevenpence for every pound over £500 ; where it exceeds £1000 and does 
not exceed £1500, sevenpence for every pound of the first £1000 and eight- 
pence for every pound over £1000; and when the income exceeds £1500, 
eightpence for every pound is payable. 

(6) On the income derived from the produce of property the rate is ninepence for 
every pound. , 


(c) On the income of all companies, or of an absentee, that is, a person not 
domiciled in Australia, one shilling in the pound is charged, provided that 
in the case of a company whose head office is in Queensland, the income is 
assessed at not less than the amount of dividends declared during the year, 
and if the profits remain undistributed amongst the shareholders, only six- 
pence in the pound is payable upon such undistributed profits. In the 
case of foreign companies, that is, companies whose head office is outside 
Queensland, special rules are given in the Act for determining the taxable 
amount of income. ~ 


(iii.) Haemptions. Included in the list of exemptions are the following incomes 
which are free from taxation :— 
; (a) Income of a person, not being a company, which does not exceed £200. 

(6) Income of the Governor of Queensland, and the revenues of local bodies derived 
for purposes of local self-government. 

(c) Incomes of societies and institutions not carrying on business for purposes of 
profit or gain, and of any registered friendly societies. 

(d) Incomes and revenues of religious, charitable, and educational institutions of 
a public character. 

(e) Incomes arising or accruing from debentures, stock or Treasury Bills issued by 
the Government of Queensland, or derived as dividends from any company 
which has paid in Quoensland income tax on the profits from which such 
dividends are paid. 


(iv.) Deductions. _ When the income of a person, not being a company or an absentee, 
exceeds £200 per annum, the deduction of £200 is, in the first place, made from the 
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income, if any, derived from personal exertion. The amount of all premiums not 
exceeding £50 paid by a taxpayer in respect of life assurance policies, or into any super- 
annuation fund, etc., and all losses and outgoings actually incurred in Queensland by 
him in production of his income, are also amongst the deductions which are allowed. 


5. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. Under the Acts given herewith the income 
tax of South Australia is collected :— 


(a) Taxation Act 1884, with amendments in 1885, 1887, 1894, 1900, 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905, and 1908. 

(6) Additional Income Tax Act 1893, 

(c) Income Tax Continuance Act 1893, with amendments in 1897 and 1898. 

(d) Increase of Taxes Act 1902. 


On the 14th November, 1884, the principal Act, the Taxation Act, was assented to. 
The rates of duty enforced thereby were superseded in order by the Additional Income 
Tax Act of 1893, the Amendment Act of 1894, the Increase of Taxes Act of 1902, and 
the Amendment Act of 1903, the scale enacted by the latter Act still remaining in 
operation. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the last-mentioned Act the income of every person of the value 
of £200 or over is subject to a tax of fourpence half-penny for every pound up to and in- 
clusive of £800, and sevenpence for every pound above that amount if the income be 
derived from personal exertion ; but if the income consist of the produce of property, the 
rate is ninepence for every pound up to and inclusive of £800, and thirteenpence half- 
penny for every pound above the sum of £800. A tax of £5 on every £100 received by 
foreign shipping companies is imposed under the Act of 1908. 


(iii.) Hxemptions. The following incomes are not subject to the payment of income 
tax :— 


(a) Income of every person under the value of £200. 
(b) Income of municipal corporations and district councils. 


(c) Income of companies, public bodies and societies, not carrying on business for ; 
the purpose of gain to be divided among the shareholders, and the income: 


of all friendly societies. 

(d) Income derived from land on which land tax is payable, provided that such 
income does not exceed 5 per cent. of the actual value thereof. 

(e) Income derived from land and produced by personal exertion where the land 
does not exceed £1000 in unimproved value. 


(iv.) Deductions. All expenses, etc., actually incurred by a taxpayer in the produc- 
tion of his income are deducted from the gross amount of his income. If he has been 
out of South Australia for twelve consecutive months prior to the date on which the tax 


falls due, or if his net income from all sources exceed £400, no deduction of any kind is~ 


allowed. In the case of an income which exceeds £200, that sum is deducted from the 
net amount of income derived from the produce of property, but if such income does not 
amount to £200, the difference is taken from that derived from personal exertion. No 
deductions are allowed for (a) cost of maintenance of a taxpayer and his family or 
establishment ; (b) cost of implements, etc., for purposes of the trade, except renewals 
for wear and tear; or (c) domestic and private expenses. 


6. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. On the 20th December, 1907, the first 
Income Tax Act of Western Australia received assent under the title of the Land and 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1907, and on the same day the Land Tax and Income Tax 
Act was passed, declaring rates for the year ending 30th June, 1908. A similar Land 
Tax and Income Tax Act is passed each year declaring the rates to be levied for the 
current financial year. 
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(ii.) Rates. A tax of fourpence in the pound is levied on the annual amount of all 
incomes exceeding £200 per annum. An additional 50 per cent. is payable on the 
income of any person who has not been resident in the Commonwealth of Australia 
during any part of the year preceding the year of assessment, provided that he has not 
been absent on public service. 


(iii.) Hxenvptions. The following are the most important cases of incomes, revenues, 
and funds exempt from income tax :— 


(a) Incomes not exceeding £200 per annum. 

(6) Revenues of municipal corporations, road boards, or other statutory public 
bodies. 

(c) Incomes of life assurance companies and of companies or societies not carrying 
on business for the purpose of profit or gain. 

(d) Dividends and profits of companies subject to duty under the Dividend Duties 
Act, and of the Government Savings Bank and Agricultural Bank. 

(e) Income of the Governor of Western Australia, and of all ecclesiastical, chari- 
table and educational institutions of a public character. 

(f) Incomes arising or accruing to any person from Western Australian Govern- 
ment debentures, inscribed stock, and Treasury Bills. 

(g) Income derived from land on which land tax is payable. 


(iv) Deductions. Sums expended by a taxpayer for repairs of premises, and 
expenses, etc., incurred in the production of his income are deducted from the amount 
on which duty is payable; as are also sums not exceeding £50 in the aggregate which 
are paid as life assurance premiums or in connection with fidelity guarantees or bonds. 
The amount paid to a taxpayer’s sons and daughters, over the age of sixteen years, 
employed in his trade or occupation, and a sum representing ten pounds for each child 
under the age of sixteen residing with, and dependent upon him, are also allowed to be 
deducted from his income. 


(v.) Dividend Duties Act in Western Australia. This Act was passed in order to 
impose a tax on the dividends or profits of incorporated companies, and repealed the 
Company Duties Act passed in 1899. The Dividend Duties Act was passed on 20th 
December, 1902, and an amendment was assented to on 14th December, 1906. The 
principal Act provides that within seven days after the declaration of a dividend by a 
company carrying on business in Western Australia such company shall pay to the 
Colonial Treasurer a duty equal to one shilling for every pound of the amount or value 
of such dividend. A company that carries on in the State any insurance or assurance 
business exclusively (not being a life assurance company) is required to pay, on or before 
1st March in each year, a sum equal to twenty shillings for every £100 of premiums, 
and a proportionate sum for every fraction of £100 of such premiums. ‘The rates payable 
by shipping companies are 5 per cent. of 5 per cent. on all inward or outward traffic, 
including passenger fares, and 5 per cent. of the profits on sales of coal or other goods, or 
of the profits of vessels trading exclusively within the State. 


7. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. The Land Tax and Income Tax Act of 1910 
which repealed the Income Tax Act of 1902 and its amendment, governs this form of 
taxation in Tasmania. ‘The tax is levied according to the following scale :— 


(ii.) Rates. In the case of income derived from personal exertion the scale is as 
follows :—Under £125, 4d.; between £125 and £150, 44d.; between £150 and £250, 4?d.; 
between £250 and £350, 54d.; between £350 and £400, 5%d.; between £400 and £700, 6d. 
on first £400 and 7d. on the remainder; between £700 and £900, 6d. on first £400, 7d. on 
next £200, and 8d. on remainder; between £900 and £1000, 6d. on first £400, 7d. on 
next £200, 8d. on next £200, and 10d;> on remainder; above £1000, 6d. on first £400, 7d. 
on next £200, 8d: on next £200, 10d. on next £200, 1s. on next £500, 1s. 2d. on nex 
£500, and 1s. 4d. on remainder. 
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The duty levied by the principal Act is one shilling for every pound sterling of the 


taxable amount derived from the produce of property, provided that the income is £100 — 


or over per annum, ‘The same scale also applies to the income of any company except 
those that are specially mentioned below, and to dividends. 


(iii.) Hxemptions. The exemptions from taxation in this State comprise the 
following :— : 


(a) Income of any person, not being a company, under £100 per annum, provided 
that such income is not received as a prize in-any lottery authorised by law 
in Tasmania. ; 

(b) Revenues of Municipal Corporations, Road Trusts, Town and Marine Boards, 
Water Trusts and other local government bodies. 

(c) Incomes of companies, societies, etc., not carrying on business for the purposes 
of gain to the shareholders, and registered friendly societies. 

(d) Income of the Governor of Tasmania. 

(e) Income derived as rent for the use and occupation of land that is subject to 
land tax. 

(f) Income of every person arriving in Tasmania for a period of six months after 
his arrival. 


(iv.) Deductions. Incomes under £80 are exempt in cases of unmarried persons, or 
under £100 in cases of married persons, widowers, and widows maintaining at least one 
child under the age of sixteen years. For incomes between £80 and £400 the following 
deductions are allowed :—Between £80 and £110, £70; between £110 and £125, £60; 
between £125 and £150, £50; between £150 and £250, £40; between £250 and £350, £30; 
between £350 and £400, £20. Also every tax-payer, the taxable amount of whose income 
is less than £150, can claim a rebate of two shillings and sixpence for every child under 
the age of sixteen. 


(v.) Ability Tax in Tasmania. The Taxation Act of 1904 provided for the levying 
of a tax upon persons in proportion to their means or ability. It was assented to on 1st 
November, 1904, and an Amending Act was passed on 30th November, 1906. . The assess- 
ment of the taxable amount was determined according to the annual value of the property 
occupied or the amount paid for board and lodging, as the case may be, and varied in the 
case of property from one penny to sixpence in the pound of annual value, with a mini- 
mum of two shillings and sixpence, and in the case of board and lodging from three 
halfpence to sixpence in the pound on the amount payable annually for board and 
lodging. This Act was repealed by the Land and Income Taxation Act of 1910. 


8. Taxation of Commonwealth Salaries and Allowances.—On 8th October, 1907, 
the Commonwealth Salaries Act, passed by the Federal Parliament, received the Governor- 
General’s assent. By this Act it is declared that salaries and allowances paid by the 
Commonwealth are liable to taxation by the States. The tax is payable in the State in 
which the officer resides and the salary is earned, and in the case of a member of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, in the State in which he was elected. The only 
exemption from taxation is the salary of the Governor-General. This Act was the out- 
come of considerable litigation, brought about by the refusal of persons in receipt of 
Federal salaries and allowances to pay income tax in respect thereof. 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received by the several State Governments 
as revenue, and paid to the credit of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, 
considerable sums are held by the Governments in trust for various purposes. One of the 
chief sources of these trust funds is the State Savings Bank, which exists in each State, 
either as a Government department or under the control of a Board acting under Govern- 
ment supervision or Government guarantee. In most of the States also, sinking funds 


ee, 
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for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto are paid 
to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in the case of 
municipal sinking funds placed in the hands of the Government. In all the States except 
New South Wales, life assurance companies carrying on business are required to deposit 
‘a substantial sum in cash or approved securities with the Government, and these deposits 
go to further swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, superannuation 
funds, suspense accounts, etc., find a place in these funds. The trust funds have at 
various times enabled the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward financial positions, 
but the propriety of allowing deficits to be frequently liquidated in this manner is worthy 
of very serious consideration. 


2. Extent of Funds.—The amount of such funds held by the several State Govern- 
ments on 30th June, 1911, was as follows :— 


TRUST FUNDS ON 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 


9 £ £ £ £ © £ 


Amount of 
trust funds | 4,522,915 | 7,355,548 | 5,419,422 | 796,407 | 8,471,687 | 561,647 |27,127,626 


§ 4. Loan Funds. 


1. Nature.—As early in the history of Australia as 1842 it was deemed expedient to 
supplement the revenue collections by means of borrowed moneys, the earliest of the 
loans so raised being obtained by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting immi- 
gration, at rates of interest varying from 2#d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, or approxi- 
mately from 44 per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. The principal reason for Australian 
public borrowing, however, has been the fact that the Governments of the several States 
have, in addition to ordinary administrative duties, undertaken the performance of many 
functions which, in other countries, are usually entrusted to local authorities, or left to 
the initiative of private enterprise. Principal amongst these have been the construction 
of railways and the control of the railway systems of the several States, while the 
assumption by the State Governments of responsibilities in connection with improvements 
to harbours and rivers, and the erection of lighthouses, as well as the construction of 
works for the purposes.of water supply and sewerage, have materially swelled the 
dmounts which it has been considered expedient to obtain by means of loans. The Aus- 
tralian loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially from those of most 
European countries, where such expenditure is very largely incurred for purposes of 
defence, or absorbed in the prosecution of war. The debt of Australia, on the other 
hand, consists in the main of moneys raised and expended with the object of assisting the 
development of the resources of the Commonwealth, and is, to a very large extent, repre- 
sented by tangible assets such as railways, tramways, waterworks, etc. 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1910-11.—During the year ended 30th June, 1911, the actual 
expenditure of the Australian States from loan funds amounted to £11,926,123, New 
South Wales witha total of £3,921,758 being the principal contributor to this amount, 
while Victoria, whose expenditure amounted to £2,657,271, ranked second. The chief 
item of expenditure for the year was that of railways and tramways, which represented 
a total of £6,884,430, water supply and sewerage works contributing the amount of 
£1,383,070; the expenditure on harbours, rivers, etc., and roads and bridges totalling 
£743,918, and land purchases for settlement, £1,748,354, were the most important of the 
remaining items. Details for the year for each State are given in the following table :— 
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STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1910-11. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. |S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. Pie 
£ £ £ £ £ & £ 

Railways and tramways... ...|2,547,672 |1,230,381 |1,686,451 | 590,484 | 747,748 81,694 | 6,884,430: 
Water supply and qarerene i 730,819 | 311,709 2.780 | 224,312 | 113,450 aa 1,383,070: 
Harbours, rivers, etc. ; 6 2 
Roads and pridvosan oe \ 234,213 183 ss 145,185 | 223,395 | 140,942) 743,918: 
Public buildings... F «| 65,564 os 36,673 | 15,914 52,910} 30,944] 202,005 
Development of mines, etc. ee ae 65,278 165. (es 49,859 ove 115,302 
Advances to settlers sv a 43,648 we | (8,788 oe ss 52,436 
Land purchases for settlement | 350,000 | 956,900 a 438,010 ae 3,444 | 1,748,354 
Loans to local bodies nn ia are = 246,239 rat va 43,192 | 289,431 
Rabbit-proof fences ee *864 a 18,788 | *2,423 a be 15,501 
Other public works and purposes wl *5,646 | "49,172 4,205 | 146,940 | 297,005 ere 491,676 

Total a nat ...|3,921,758 2,657,271 1,995,301 |1,567,210 |1,484,367 | 300,216 |11 926.123 

* Credit. 


3. Aggregate Loan Expenditure.—The total loan expenditure of the Australian 
States from the initiation of the borrowing system to the 30th June, 1911, has amounted 
to no less a sum than £260,988,517. The manner in which this sum has been spent in 
the several States is furnished in the following table :— 


AGGREGATE STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas gene 
g J 2 5 £ £ £ 

Railways and tramways ...|58,507,286 |41,577,315 |27,382,012 |15,225,482 |12,078,756 | 4,433,470 |159,204,321 
Telegraphs and telephones ...| 1,761,845 a 996,587 991,773 269,308 | 142,410} 4,161,923 
Water supply and sewerage ...|14,479,042 |10,377,721 362,162 | 6,108,492 | 3,434,806 eon 34,762,223 
Harbours, rivers, etc. ...|11,349,176 611,059 | 2,447,056 | 2,170,279 | 2,717,579 | 3628,598] 27,531,578 
Roads and bridges ... ..-| 1,791,613 | 176,475 | 923,656 | 1,464,736) 251,351 : bees i 
Defence — ...| 1,457,536 | 149,323 | 363,084) 291,615 ia 128,224 | 2,389,782: 
Public buildings < ...| 4,454,253 | 1,912,029 | 1,501,543 | 1,130,088 | 511,792) 949,546 | 10,459,251 
Immigration... ..| 194,430 tek 2,763,070 na 106,236 | 235,000} 3,298,736 
Development of mines, ete. . ve 232,849 = An 1,262,821 ke 1,495,670 
Advances to settlers .. 683,308 |, 214,467 ae 122,963 55,354 et 1,076,092 
Land purchases for settlement 489,000 | 2,924,334 ee 1,670,168 300,000 | 117,220} 5,500,722 
Loans to local bodies rd a Fie 2,877,238 oe 22 718,446 | 3,595,684 
Rabbit-proof fences ... 52,193 ioe dy 365,177 312,314 ee 729,684 
Other pub. works and pur poses 49,855 | 1,599,992 | 1,560,352 | 2,406,917 695,242 | 470,493) 6,782,851 

Total... ae «-.(95,269,537 59,775,564 41,176,760 |31,947,690 |21,995,559 |10,823,407 |260,988,517 


*®xclusive of £1,866,168 for ““ Loans in aid of Revenue.” 


It must be noted that the figures furnished in this table represent the amounts 
actually spent, and consequently differ somewhat from those given later in the state- 
ments relating to the public debt, which represent amount of loans still unpaid at a 
given date. The loan expenditure statement includes all such expenditure, whether the 
loans by means of which the necessary funds were raised have been repaid or are still in 
existence. On the other hand, in the public debt statement loans repaid are excluded, 
but in the case of loans still outstanding each is shewn according to the amount repayable 
at maturity, not according to the amount originally available for expenditure. 


4, Relative Importance of Loan Items.—The relative importance of the different 
items of loan expenditure given in the foregoing table varies considerably in the several 
States, but in each instance the expenditure on railways and tramways predominates, 
the percentage of this item on total expenditure ranging between the limits of 41 per 
cent. in the case of Tasmania and 70 per cent. in that of Victoria. The following table 
gives for each State the percentage of each item on the total loan expenditure of that 
State to 30th June, 1911 :— 


¥ 
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PERCENTAGE OF EACH ITEM ON TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE QF THE STATES 
TO 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| | | H | 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Kein 
% % % ve % % % 
Railways and tramways -..| 61.41 |) 69.55] 66.50) 47.67; 54.91} 40.96] 61.00 
Telegraphs and telephones ...| 1.85 bce 2.42 3.10 1.22 1.32 1.59 
Water supply-and sewerage ...| 15.20) 17.36/ 0.88] 19.13} 15.62 Fic 13.32 
Harbours, rivers, etc. ao. (ertl L392, 1.02 5.94 6.79 | 12.36 |) 33.53! 10.55 
Roads and bridges... aol ol .68 0.30 2.24 4.58 LaLa capa es ; 

Defenes |. |... es sro} LOS 0.25 0.88 0.91 Aan 1.18 0.92 
Public buildings Sac | 4.68 3.20 3.65 3.54 2.33 8.77 4.01 
Immigration : caeine O,20 A 6.71 ne 0.48 2.17 1,26 
Development of mines, Ys Re ae 0.39 #0 Seow Rh oy Ora 4h5 0.57 
Advances to settlers . 0.72 0.36 bts 0.38} 0.26 3 Oras 
Land purchases for settlement 0.51 4.89 Aa 5.23} 1.36 1.08 2.11 
Loans to local bodies Bee ieee aes 6.99 ae mad 6.64 1.38 
Rabbit-proof fences ... 0.05 ats eek 1.14 1.42 E66 0.28 
Other public works & purposes. 0.05 2.68 3.79 7.53 3.16 4.35 2.60 

2 - | 
Total aes -.-| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 

| \ | | 


5. Loan Expenditure in Successive Years.—In the following table are given parti- 
culars relative to the loan expenditure of the several States during each of the years 
1901-2 to 1910-11 :— 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


| | 
Year. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States. 


£ £ £ 2 g £ £ 
1901-2 ...| 4,939,241 | 910,833 | 1,161,689 | 566,079 | 1,545,823 341,994 | 9,465,659 
1902-3 ...| 4,713,386 | 756,404 | 1,022,405 | 465,554 | 1,665,901 | 238,631 | 8,862,281 
1908-4 ...| 2,988,742| 447,244] 603,805! 415,728 | 710,629| 167,123 | 4,633,271 
1904-5 ...| 1,571,257! 373,191| 225,466] 449,214 | 654,353] 150,994 | 3,424,475 
1905-6 ...| 1,367,022 | ~932,966-| 297,624 | 449,930 | 372,442| 136,971 | 3,556,955 
1906-7 ...| 1,058,553) 595,658| 683,570; 499,132} 900,964] 156,945 | 3,894,822 
1907-8 ...| 1,965,329 | 783,538 | 1,033,676 | 495,928 | 733,745] 224,954 | 5,237,170 
1908-9 ...| 2,906,507 |1,098,360 | 1,247,821 | 832,114 1,012,452! 334,200 | 7,431,454 
1909-10 ...| 3,246,640 1,209,505 | 1,486,216 | 978,082 | 1,028,995 | 435,104 | 8,384,542 
1910-11 ...| 3,921,758 |2,657,271 | 1,995,301 |1,567,210 | 1,484,367 | 300,216 | 11,926,123 


Throughout the ten years under review the loan expenditure of New South Wales 
exceeded that of any other of the States, and for the years 1901-2 and 1902-3 
represented more than half of the aggregate loan expenditure of Australia. The 
large loan expenditure of New South Wales in 1901-2, 1902-3, 1908-9, 1909-10 and 
1910-11 was incurred chiefly in connection with railway construction and the resump- 
tion of the foreshores and adjoining properties of Darling Harbour. In Victoria the 
large expenditure of 1901-2. was in great part due to: railway construction, that of 
1905-6 resulted in large measure from the purchase of lands for closer settlement, 
while the construction of railways, and water supply and sewerage works was mainly 
responsible for the high expenditure of 1908-9 and 1909-10. In 1910-11 the large 
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amount was mainly accounted for by heavy expenditure on railways and land purchased 
for settlement. In the case of the large loan expenditure of Queensland in 1901-2 and 
1902-3, as well as that of 1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11, railway construc- 
tion was the principal contributing item. In Western Australia the heavy loan expen- 
diture of 1901-2, 1902-3, and 1908-9 was principally in connection with railway 
construction and water supply. 


6. Loan Expenditure per Head.—The loan expenditure per head of population 
varies materially in the different States and in different years, reaching its highest point 
for the ten years under review in Western Australia in 1901-2 with £7 19s. 8d. per 
head, and its lowest in Victoria in 1904-5 with 6s. 2d. per head. Particulars concerning 
the loan expenditure per head for the ten years 1901-2 to 1910-11 are given hereunder :— 


LOAN EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year N.S.W Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| All States. 
£ os, ds | £os. dors ved.) £8. do Ss.) des) da one 
1901-2 18 1120"; O15: Ly 29510") LTE a a9 81S Or ears 
1902-3 By Meee OAD 6 DAG AI dob 9 7) 172 Ca eee 
1903-4 of de PS OL Fa eB 4A DB ON 8. B48 1), Ol 1S eee ees 
1904-5 OT ORO) POMS ae . V4 °8 1-2 14698 10) 16 Sie Ociaes 
1905-6 «| 10 18) -4)),.0 15 5.) OVE 2) 2.4, 6) 2 99 | Ones 18s 3Ge ees 
1906-7 «| OAB AO) O SF 9FT Sb 452 7701810 97 10 16 Tonto 
1907-8 Pt 62) 0 12 9 hai We 6 SBT Bal Wh sae Or ea ee 
1908-9 b L: L6) Be jyOLe 742 45h0) P 2072) Qii8: 18940, lO nae an 
1909-10 2.) OLeBeh Ops ld yO G6 42! 9 dS: Go Once ean et ao hee em 
1910-11 29). B O.10')'3'° 6 7 |) 8165+) 5 7 Syl eT Ono aan 
| } | 


§ 5. Public Debt. 


1. The Initiation of Public Borrowing.—The earliest of the loans raised in Aus- 
tralia for Government purposes was that obtained by New South Wales in 1842. This 
and nine other loans raised prior to 1855 were all procured locally. In the last-men- 
tioned year Australia’s first appearance on the London market occurred, the occasion 
being the placing of the first instalment of the New South Wales 5 per cent. loan for 
£683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first appearance 
on the London market in 1859. In the remaining States the first public loans were 
raised in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1854, Western Aus- 
tralia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. Nature of Securities.—All the earlier loans raised by the Australian States were 
obtained by the issue of debentures, some of which were repayable at fixed dates, and 
others by annual or other periodical drawings. In more recent years, however, the issue 
of debentures has given place to a great extent to that of inscribed stock, the inscription 
in the case of local issues being carried out by the State Treasuries, and in the cases of 
loans floated in London being mainly performed by the Bank of England and the 
- London and Westminster Bank. The issue of debentures has not, however, been entirely 
discontinued, for within the last seven years debentures to the amount of upwards of 
£2,000,000 were placed on the market by the Government of New South Wales. In 
other States also, recent issues of debentures have taken place, the occasions usually being 
those in which the term of the loan is less than that ordinarily attaching to issues of 
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inscribed stock. Another form of security is that variously known as the Treasury 
bill or Treasury bond. This is usually merely a short term debenture having 
@ currency in most instances of from three to five years. The bonds are issued in certain 
cases to liquidate deficiencies in revenue, and in others to obtain moneys for the 
purpose of carrying on public works at a time when it is deemed inexpedient to place a 
permanent loan on the market. The amount of the public debt of the several States 
held in each of these forms of security is furnished in the table hereunder :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Treasury Bills. | 
Inscribed E Total 
State. Debentures. For Public . Amount 

Stock. I d of 2 

¢ Myereeana TOR oHuE, Outstanding, 
5 & £ £& £ 

New South Wales 2,197,250 | 92,910,760 1,400 414,516 | 95,523,926 
Victoria ...| 8,761,182 | 41,888,722} 6,533,860 50,000 | *57,983,764 
Queensland .| 14,280,580 | 29,202,617 He 1,130,000 | 44,613,197 
South Austraha 2,798,100 | 27,451,003 1,623,900 | 2,351,650 | 134,224,653 
Western Australia 396,800 | 22,596,153 711,000 tts 23,703,953 
Tasmania 2,714,250} 8,293,929 69,611 11,077,790 
Motal: 0. .| 31,148,162 |222,343,184 | 8,939,771 3,946,166 | 267,127,283 


* Includes an advance of £750,000 from South Australian Government to Victorian Government. 
+ Includes Northern Temwitory debt, £3,657,385, and debt on Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway, 
£2,240,011. 

The manner in which the amount of public debt of the Australian States held 
under these various forms of security has grown during the past nine years will be seen 
from the following table :— : 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1902 to 1911. 


Treasury Bills. ae 

Date. Debentures. Tag ibed For Public Tania ot Midouah 
Stock. yoeerend seni g Outstanding, 

& & & & ES 

30th June, 1902 ...) 44,191,825 | 161,673,758 4,006,500 | 4,383,126 | 214,255,209 
‘i 1903 ...| 43,639,525 | 168,388,889 | 6,046,775 | 4,796,576 | 222,871,765 
x 1904 ...| 87,741,025 | 172,796,361 | 12,493,650 4,716,576 227,747,612 
Ue 1905 ...) 39,158,744 | 175,047,336 | 12,045,100 | 4,487,491 | 230,738,671 
mK 1906 ...| 39,587,224 | 181,279,045 | 12,194,464 5,367,087 | 238,427,820 
2 1907 ...| 38,061,799 | 184,157,771 | 18,571,985 | 4,358,172 | 240,149,727 
1908 ...! 37,665,279 | 190,377,823 | 12,131,871 | 3,660,516 | 243,835,489 
zs 1909 ...) 31,218,229 | 203,640,152 | 13,620,561 | 3,294,591 | 251,773,533 
a 1910 .... 29,765,929 | 213,599,894 | 12,393,503 | 1,864,337 | 257,623,663 
Aa 1911 ...| 31,148,162 | 222,343,184 8,939,771 3,946,166 | 267,127,283* 


* See footnotes to preceding table. 


During the nine years between 30th June, 1902, and 30th June, 1911, the public 
debt of the Statesincreased by £52,872,074, or at the rate of nearly £6,000,000 per annum. 
The amount of debentures comprised in the total debt diminished by £13,043,663 during 
the period, while the amount held as inscribed stock increased by £60,669,426, and as 
Treasury bills by £4,496,311. 


3. Increase in Indebtedness of the Several States.—The table given hereunder 
furnishes particulars of the increase which has taken place during the past nine years in 
the public debts of the several States :— 


AA 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1902 to 1911. 


| 
Date. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.) All States. 
£ £ £ £ £ ieee £ 
30th June, 1902 __...| 71,592,485 | 50,933,957 | 40,418,177 | 27,272,545 | 14,942,310 | *9,095,735 | 214,255,209 
- 1903 __...| 77,692,987 | 51,447,900 | 41,031,247 | 27,843,370 | 15,627,298 | *9,228,963 | 222,871,765 
1904 _....| 80,033.581 | 51,819,962 | 41,773,297 | 28,593,645 | 16,090,288 | 9,436,839 | 227,747,612 
1905 __...| 82,321,998 | 51,763,767 | 41,764,467 | 28,773,695 | 16,642 773 | 9,471,971 230,738,671 
1906...) 85,641,734 | 53,079,800 | 41,764,467 | 30,082,635 | 18,058,553 9,800,631 238,427,820 
1907 __...| 85,607,832 | 53,104,989 | 41,764,467 | 30,526,718 | 19,222,638 | 9,923,083 | 240,149,727 
1908 __...| 87,635,826 | 53,305,487 | 42.264,467 | 29,985,858 | 20,493,618 | 10,150,233 | 243,835,489 
1909... * 307,419 | 54,667,197 | 44,276,067 | 30,436,183 | 21,951,753 | 10,134,914 | 251,773,533 
1910... .525,095 | 55,576,725 | 44,276,067 | 31,387,870 | 23,287,453 | 10,570,453. 257,623,663 
1911... oF 523, 926 | 57,983.764 | 44,613,197 | 34,224,653 | 23,703.953 | 11.077,790 | 267,127,283 


* On 31st December, 1901 and 1902, respectively. 

The States in which the greatest increase in indebtedness was experienced during 
the period are New South Wales and Western Australia, the former advancing by 
£23,931,441, the latter by £8,761,643. On the other hand the public debt of Tasmania 
increased by only about £2,000,000. 


4. Indebtedness per Head.—The indebtedness per head of population varies con- 
siderably in the several States, being highest in the case of South Australia, and 
lowest in that of Victoria. Details for the period from 30th June, 1902, to 30th June, 
1911, are as follows :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES PER HEAD, 30th JUNE, 1902 to 1911. 


Date. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States. 
BY sa. Bs. al | eee. | 2 sridnye te Gee ah ee oe eee 

30th June, 1902 ..} 51 1 4 42.3.1 7818 1 75 811 70 910} *5013 9 55 6b GD 
* 1903 5410 3 4214 1 79 6° 0 Tas 6910 8! *50 9 O 5518 4 
1904 5419 9} 4219 8} 7911 7) 781241) 67 4:2) 5019°3 57 6 & 

f 1905 55. 6 Wl 4205. By) 7814-18). 78 Obs 66,10. 8) 50 16.2 4) 57,4 8 
F 1906 56 B.S 410030 ven OOM) SL aa O15. at | ba tO eO 58 5 6 
1907 64.16 5) 43 16) %610' 5 | 80 17-9) 75-10 4s biAD 57 14 1 
1908 DO. Jib 4212 7 W617 4 Tt Ok 7818 5 5218 9 5712 3 
1909 5519 1 42.16 2 7612 5 76 155% 8212 6 52 9 7 58 4 7 

» » 1910 <9 660158". 4004 Me) 7EaB TSH 7610 Gil SHOTS ibd Hono 58 4 5 
% TORE OO Oran a 43 13 10 72 5 8 83 8 2 C2 7k 58 13 10 59 10 6 


* On 31st December, 1901 and 1902, respectively. 


5. Flotation of Loans.—The early loans of the Australian States, usually for com- 
paratively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the increasing demand for loan 
funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London than in the local money 
market, the practice of placing Australian public loans in London came into vogue, and 
for many years local flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were compara- 
tively infrequent. In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in 
Australia seeking investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other 
loans locally, with very satisfactory results. In the following table are given particulars of 
loans of the several States outstanding on 30th June, 1911, which had been floated in 
London and Australia respectively :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Floated in London Floated in Australia. 
State. Percent Percentage 1s bie bt 
amount, |PESHSHe DE) danomnt, | Faceeaty ot | PMGa aay 
& % Dees % 8 
New South Wales | 65,555,605 68.63 29,968,321 31.37 95,523,926 
Victoria.. 37,417,128 64,53 20,566,636 35.47 57,983,764 
Queensland ...| 37,409,347 83.85 7,203,850 16.15 44,613,197 
South Australia ...! 20,340,388 59.43 13,884,265 40.57 34,224,653* 
Western Australia 90,114,953 84.86 3,589,000 15.14 | 23,703,953 
Tasmania M80 8,230,250 74.30 2,847,540 25.70 11,077,790. 
Total ...| 189,067,671 70.78 78,059,612 29.22 267,127,283 


* Including Northern Territory debt, and Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway debt. 


a 
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The following table, giving corresponding particulars for the aggregate indebtedness 
of the Australian States at the end of each of the financial years 1901-2 to 1910-11, fur- 
nishes an indication of the rapidity with which the local holdings of Australian securities 
have grown in recent years:— . 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1902 to 1911. 


Floated in London. Floated in Australia. 

Date. Percentage on Poveoninse on Public Debt 
Amount. | Total Debt. | A™Mount. |“ motal Debt. 

ao % £ % £ 
30th June, 1902 ...) 181,493,170 84.71 32,762,039 15.29 | 214,255,209 
ee 1903 ...| 186,507,721 83.68 36,364,044 16.32 222,871,765 
s 1904 ...| 188,165,495 82.62 89,582,117 17.38 297 ,747 ,612 
33 1905 ...| 188,918,820 81.88 41,819,851 18.12 230,738,671 
is 1906 ...} 190,887,001 80.06 47,540,819 19.94 | 238,427,820 
PA 1907 ...| 185,579,389 77.28 54,570,338 22.72 | 240,149,727 
1908) 2:3) :183)321,256 75.18 60,514,233 24.82 243,835,489 
is 1909 ...| 189,410,036 75.23 62,363,497 24.77 251,773,533 
Ag 1910 ...| 191,972,479 74.52 65,651,184 25.48 | 257,623,663 
+ 1911 ...| 189,067,671 70.78 78,059,612 | 29.22, | 267,127,283 


It will be seen that in the course of nine years the London indebtedness of the 
States has increased by £7,574,501, while the local indebtedness has increased by no less 
than £45,297,573. In other words, whilst on 30th June, 1902, the Australian portion of 
the debt represented only about 15 per cent. of the total, the proportion had on 30th 
June, 1911, grown to 29 per cent. 


6. Rates of Interest.—As mentioned above, the highest rate of interest paid in con- 
nection with the earliest Australian public loans was fivepence farthing per £100 per diem 
or, approximately, 8 per cent. perannum. At the present time the three principal rates 
of interest payable on Australian public securities are 4 per cent., 34 per cent., and 3 per 
cent., most of the loans raised during recent years bearing interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent. The average rate payable on the aggregate indebtedness of the Australian States 
is about 34 per cent. For the separate States the average rate payable varies con- 
siderably, being lowest in the case of Western Australia and highest in that of 
Queensland; the difference between these two average rates is} percent. In the table 
given hereunder particulars are furnished of the rates of interest payable on the public 
debt of the seyeral States of the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1911 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 1911. 
Rate of Interest. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
a - ee ES | | —___ 
% it ers £ £ S £ £ £ & 
6 wtp ie ne Ag ae 191,200 at | i 191,200 
5 sds seh 2,700 aes eC 190,000 Yee hag 192,700 
43 ste oe sa ae ak es 49,700 ba 49,700 
4 os -../15,956,940 |15,144,131 22,514,300 |10,653,350 | 3,018,108 | 4,146,868 | 71,433,697 
3 oe --./11,037,821 220,000 a 9,118,555 650,000 561,320 | 21,587,696 
34 i% --- (51,143,192 |32,332,709 |16,609,514 | 8,109,203 |12,636,145 | 5,847,355 | 126,678,118 
84 ie ect! ‘inte 50,000 Be BAS nes 24,718 74,718 
2 3 oe ...|17,374,698 |10,235,924 | 5,489,383 | 5,962,345 | 7,350,000} 497,529}. 46.909,879 
Not bearing interest 4 8,575 1,000 ae Ee Mf Oa 9,575 
: fetube hens i 
Total public debt... -+-|95,523,926 |57,983,764 |44,613,197 |34,224,653 |23,703,953 (11,077,790 | 267,127,283 
Average rate per cent. pay-| £s. d.| £8. d.| £s.d.|/£58.4.| £s8.d.) €5.4.|) £5.4. 
able au as peat Ho TLO) ib 3 10 10 3,13); 3 13,2 )03. 8.4 813%) 6 3i1 4 


* Including Northern Territory debt, £3,657,385 ; and Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway debt. 
: “4 £2,240,011, 
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The rapid increase which has taken place in recent years in the amount of Australian 
Government securities, bearing interest at 34 per cent., is clearly shewn in the table 
hereunder, which gives particulars concerning the aggregate amount of the Australian 
indebtedness, at the several rates of interest, on 30th June in each of the years 1907 to 
1911 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 
1907 to 1911. 


| | | | 
. | 30th June, | 30th June, / 30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, 
Rate of Interest. | ~~ 4907. 1908. ~~ 1909. 1910. i911. 
<itieoneas 2. c= aS <4 =s t 
% £ £ £ 2 z 
6 308,900 297,900 269,800 209,500 191,200 
5 | 242,700 242,700 242,700 242,700 192,700 
44 61,500 58,700 55,900 52,800 49,700 
4 94,972,288 87,392,377 80,403,472 76,983,242 71,433,697 
8% 2,513,500 3,131,760 5,218,435 10,896,757 21,587,696 
3 ve 93,522,109 | 104,601,533 117,970,370 121,987,932 | 126, 678, 118 
3 ctf | 174,718 149,718 124,718 75,000 74,718 
3 sae “ee ae 48,292,112 47,948,051 47,472,888 47,161,895 46,909,879 
Not bearing interest ay re 61,900 12,750 15,250 13,837 9,575 
(2. Se Lek See 
Total public debt ee . 240,149,727 | 243,835,489 | 251,773,533 | 257,623,663 | 267,127,283 
Average rate % payable ... oy £3 12) «1 £311 9 Bs ie Gy} £3 11 5 £311 4 


During the four years between 30th June, 1907, and 30th June, 1911, the Australian 
State Government 4 per cent. securities decreased by £23,538,591, and the 3 per cent. 
securities by £1,382,233, while the 34 per cents. advanced by £33,156,009, and the 3¢ ~ 
per cents. by £19,074,196, During the same period the total amount at all other rates 
than the four here mentioned declined by about 48 per cent. from £992,650 to £517,893. 


7. Interest Payable per Head.—The relative burden of the debts of the several 
States in respect of interest payments will be seen from the following table, which gives 
for the 30th June, 1911, the amount of interest payable annually on the debt of each 
State as outstanding at that date, and also the corresponding amount per head of 
population :— 


ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING AT 30th JUNE, 


1911. 
| | | | All 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. lp Aust.) Tas. apace 
—- s 
ee £ £ 


982 | 388,964 | 9,099,213 
aie 3|42 1 -3|a2 07 


Annualinterest payable per head| £119 1) £1 10 £2 9 0 


rit a Bias @0 tae 
Total annual interest payable ‘ 3,227,315 | 1,995,877 | 1,670,772 | 1,006,303 


8. Dates of Maturity.—An important point in which the securities of the Australian 
Governments, whether in the form of inscribed stock, debentures, or Treasury bills, differ 
from such a well-known form of security as British consols, consists in the fact that 
whereas the latter are interminable, the Australian Government securities have in almost 
all cases a fixed date for repayment, the exceptions being the State of New South 
Wales, which includes in its public debt an amount representing interminable securi- 
ties totalling on 30th June, 1911, £532,890; the State of Victoria, which includes 
£4,346,151 payable at the option of the Government at any time after 29th Septem- 
ber, 1917; and the State of South Australia, which includes £5,122,845, similarly 
repayable after 1st January, 1916. The terms of the loans raised by the issue of deben- 
tures and inscribed stock have varied considerably in the different States, ranging between 
fifteen and fifty years, while loans obtained by means of Treasury bills have usually — 
been for such short terms as from six months to five years. In the case of the majority 
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of the loans the arrival of the date of maturity means that arrangements for renewal are 
necessary in respect of the greater portion of the loan, as it is only in exceptional cases 
that due provision for redemption has been made. The condition of the money market 
abt the date of maturity has an important bearing on the success or otherwise with which 
the renewal arrangements can be effected’ and consequently, in order to obviate the 
necessity for making an application to the market at an unfavourable time, several of the 
States have now adopted the practice of specifying a period of from ten to twenty years 
prior to the date of maturity within which the Government, on giving twelve, or in some 
cases six, months’ notice, has the option of redeeming the loan. By such means 
advantage may be taken by the Government during the period of opportunities that may 
offer for favourable renewals. Particulars concerning the due dates of the loans of the 
several States outstanding on 30th June, 1911, are given in the following table :— 


DUE DATES OF THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, L911. 


Due Dates. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania, Total. 
£ | £ £ £ » £ £ £ 

Overdue ... a 8,575 1,000 ts | on ate se 9,575 
1911 pes tee ane 12,500 A) 229,300 igs 1,270,502 1,512,302 
1912 ae ...| 9,884,508 50,000 530,000 623,275 61,000 268,971 11,417,754 
1913 ae ne va 4,050,000 | 2,066,500 | 1,038,025 650,000 | 1,209,434 9,013,959 
1914 aS =f a 25,000 ny 860,300 zon 1,236,240 2,121,540 
1915 A ..| 3,881,081 525,000 | 11,728,800 660,600 85,840 87,823 16,969,144 
1916 or Be 2,792,000 ee 2,442,173 iy 140,717 5,374,890 
1917 iy ath ne 3,039,860 dee 2,083,001 250,000 10,760 5,383,621 
1918 A ...| 12,826,200 25,000 oe 1,935,741 Bs 58,488 14,845,429 
1919 a ...| 9,872,678 | 4,155,650 Ae 347,800 mp 2,400 14,378,528 
1920 tf if 6,012,500 ore 626,340 ea 301,784 6,940,624 
1921 on «| 4,872,843 700,985 rem 621,925 me 503,169 6,698,922 
1922 Lis ay — 63,000 3 506,363 uA 8,252 577,615 
1923 ae «| 1,874,015 | 7,746,795 te | 280,725 605,325 |° 383 10,506,860 
1924 es ...| 16,698,065 ik 12,973,834 | 2,362,535 664,530 as 32,698,964 
1925 ned a 222,255 i Rie 20,840 oe 5,050 248,145 
1926 bd ~ ee 5,103,000 va 1,089,565 | 1,922,305 67,600 8,182,470 
1927 i Hee ae 202,000 oy, 648,290 | 2,500,000 <i 3,350,290 
1928 a uF oH 897,500 ise 662,080 axe as 1,559,580 
1929 a re a 377,500 dew 203,000 5% 300,000 F 
1930 or “x0 1,754,850 | 3,704,800 | 1,051,200 100 6,510,950 
1931 a a dh 911,648 ey | 200 he ee 11,848 
1932 Nas oes ass 454,300 a aoe a sige 454,300 
1933 *f ...| 9,686,300 z: oes 250,800 ste ax 9,937,100 
1934 ~ 5 ms a. a4 PE 1,044,100 997,253 AB 2,041,353 
1935 ier ..-| 12,500,000 ai or 1,561,550 | 8,280,000 es 22,341,550 
1936 ae Av ye 300,000 fae 5,103,450 | 1,100,000 i 6,503,450 
1937 aks a ae wa 55 13,920 A AS 13,920 
1938 ne asi us es “thibes 101,160 us be 101,160 
1939 ras oat ae ne bA3 2,727,550 ae i 2,727,550 
1940 oa fi ne 248,900 He 6,000 rn 5,606,500 5,861,400 
1941 ie ‘ad ree 324,380 ee san ae an 324,380 
1942 Bea a nt | 485,100 — yea fia es 485,100 
1943, oy aad a B2000' fof oa i aa mb 3,600 
1945 A oe a xe 6,364,370 a a en 6,364,370 
1946 as “a er 15,400 oe os i. #5 15,400 
1947 Ben A ae ae 4,498,693 a0 2,000,000 ae 6,498,693 
1949 fy As a 11,785,871 Se a ees nh 11,785,871 
1950 dit ...| 12,250,000 ab 946,600 F- se jax 13,196,600 
1951 Sa ae ae : 999,600 ae 10 fe 999,600 
1953 me a sie ee 800,000 wi ee ss 800,000 
1954 UP Hy ae 123,874 hit sa ay eh 123,874 
1955 aioe qed a ae 4,437,000 ue 4,437,000 
Interminable o 532,890 = eee 532,890 
Annual drawings... 414,516 aes re AS 150,700 ae 565,216 
Indefinite... Heal es 5,796,151 ns 5,122,845 mes By 10,918,996 

Total ...| 95,523,926 | 57,983,764 | 44,613,197 | 34,224,653 | 23,703,953 | 11,077,790 | 267,127,283 


In the above table those loans in the case of which the Government has the 
option of redemption during a specified period, have been in each instance classified 
according to the latest date of maturity. During the fifteen years from 1911 to 1925 
inclusive, the amount falling due represents a total of no less than £138,697,872, or nearly 
52 per cent. of the total outstanding at 30th June, 1911. 
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9. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing for the ultimate extinction of the 
public debt by means of the creation of sinking funds, receiving definite annual contribu- 
tions from Consolidated Revenue, and accumulating at compound interest, has only been 
consistently adopted in the case of Western Australia, This State has established, in 
connection with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
per annum of the nominal amount of the loan. These funds are placed in the hands of 
trustees in London, by whom they are invested in the securities of the British, Indian, 
and Colonial Governments, and applied from time to time in the redemption of loans 
falling due. In the remaining States the sinking fund provision made is varied, con- 
sisting in certain instances of the reyenues from spécified sources, in others of the Conso- 
lidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. In the 
following table are given particulars of the sinking funds of each State, and the net 
indebtedness of each after allowance for sinking fund has been made, the details given 


being those for 30th June, 1911 :— 
STATES SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| G sas Net Net Indebted- 

State Tndebtednese, Sinking Fund. Indshteaneant bere penaeew 
& & £ £ By da 
New South Wales 95,523,926 504,921 95,019,005 57 9 6 
Victoria 57,983,764 1,017,866 56,965,898 42 18 6 
Queensland ... 44,613,197 sah 44,613,197 72 5 8 
South Australia 84,224,653* 616,956 33,607,697 8118 1 
Western Australia , 23,703,953 2,888,085 20,815,918 72! (6006 
Tasmania 11,077,790 414,601 10,663,189 56 9 TD 
Total... 267,127,283 5,442,379 261,684,904 58 1653 


* Including Northern Territory debt, values ets: : a Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway debt, 

10. London Prices of Australian Stocks.—In examining the prices quoted for Austra-. 
lian State Government securities, particularly if the examination is made with the object 
of comparing the prices at a given time of different stocks, or the prices at different times 
of the same stock, several points in connection with the securities need to be kept in 
view; the principal of these are—(a) the rate of interest payable, (b) the date of maturity, 
and (c) the date at which interest is payable. 

In the following table particulars are given of the London prices of some of the 
principal 34 per cent. stocks of the several States during 1911. The quotations given 
are the middle pricés, taken from the Hconomist, and are for the last Friday in each 
quarter :— 


LONDON QUOTATIONS FOR AUSTRALIAN 33 PER CENT. STOCKS DURING 1911, 


f aie ah Months in London Prices (cum dividend) on— 
State. Interest PR aan! Hi I Peston j 
Payable. ey) ee rble. {25th Mar.| 21st June|30th Sept. ae snes. 
aS 1911. 1911. 1911. 
Jo 

New South Wales 34 1918 | Mar.—Sept. 984 99 98 98 
Victoria 33 1923 | Jan.—July 983 974 98 964 
Queensland eect} On 1924-30 | Jan,—July 98 964 964 964 
South Australia...) 33 1939 | Jan.—July 98 98 98 97 
West. Australia ...| 33 1915-35 | May—Nov. 98 97 97 953 
Tasmania 34 1920-40 | Jan.—July O74 96 974 964 


Throughout the year the prices of Australian 3} per antl stocks on the London 
market were, on the average, about the same as those for the corresponding periods o © 
the preceding year. 


— 
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SECTION XXI. 


PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. Currency. 


1, The Three Australian Mints.—Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia steps 
were taken for the establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The formal 
opening took place on the 14th May, 1855, the mint being located in the southern part of 
the building once known as the “‘ rum hospital,” where it has remained up to the present. 
It is now proposed, howeyer, to erect more suitable buildings for its accommodation in 
some other part of the city. The Melbourne branch.of the Royal Mint was opened on the 
12th June, 1872, and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia provide an annual endowment, in return 
for which the mint receipts are paid into the respective State Treasuries, and it may 
be said that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, etc., the amounts 
paid into the Treasuries fairly balance the mint annuities. 


2. Receipts and Issues in 1910.—(i.) Assay of Deposits Received. The number of 
deposits received during 1910 at the Sydney Mint was 1687, of a gross weight of 644,445 
ozs.; at the Melbourne Mint, 3981, of a gross weight of 813,826 ozs.; and at the Perth 
Mint, 5977, of a gross weight of 1,484,422 ozs. The average composition of these deposits 
in Sydney was, gold 872.9, silver 84.7, base 42.4 in every 1000 parts; Melbourne, gold 
918.8, silver 40.9, base 40.3 in every 1000 parts; and Perth, gold 817.6, silver 113.8, base 
68.6 in every 1000 parts. As many parcels have, however, undergone some sort of 
refining process before being received at the mint, the average assay for gold shews higher 
in these figures than for goldas it naturally occurs. 


{ii.) Receipts. Practically all the gold coined at the Australian mints is the produce 
of either the Commonwealth or of the Dominion of New Zealand. The following table 
shews the origin of the gold received at the three mints during 1910 :— 


ORIGIN OF GOLD RECEIVED AT MINTS DURING 1910. 


Origin of Gold. Sydney Mint. |Melbourne Mint,| Perth Mint: - 
ozs. oZs. ozs. 

New South Wales 128,777.18 SLOW 
Victoria 2,007.35 620,882.08 2 
Queensland... 376,721.10 4,217.63 | 1 
South Australia 1,807.98 13,168.44 ae 
Western Australia 402.01 15,856.34 1,482,170 
Tasmania aes 1,593.06 26,278.81 ee 
Northern Territory ... Bois oh 1,201 
New Zealand Sas aaa ...| 122,743.80 107,838.81 a 
Other countries, origin not stated, and 

light gold coin .. 10,392.67 22,475.49 1,048 

Total 644,445.15 813,825.51 1,484,422 
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It will be seen that practically all gold produced in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, about one-half of that produced in New Zealand, and about one-eighth of the 
South Australian produce, found its way to the Sydney Mint, while the Melbourne Mint 
received all Victorian and about seven-eighths of the South Australian gold, together with 
nearly all of the Tasmanian and about one-half of the New Zealand production, and the 


Perth Mint coined practically all Western Australian gold with the exception of a small 


portion sent to Sydney and Melbourne. 


(iii.) Isswes. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local manu- 
facturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking annually a consider- 
able quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. The issues during 1910 are shewn in the 


table below :— 
ISSUES OF GOLD FROM MINTS DURING 1910. 


, ’ Coin. 
Mint, bi | a, Bullion. Total. 
iE Sovereigns. tied Total, 
> | 
& £ £ £ £ 
Sydney .--| 2,135,000 237,000 2,372,000 27,352 2,399,352 
Melbourne .--| 3,054,547 Boe 3,054,547 121,837 3,176,384 
Perth ... ...| 4,690,625 KX | 4,690,625 462,196 5,152,821 
Total «| 9,880)172 | 237,000 10,117,172 641,385 10,728,557 


In addition to the issue of gold the Mints are also charged with the issue of silver 
and bronze coin struck in London. The total value of silver coin issued in 1910 was 
£16,400, viz.—£6000 in half-crowns, £800 in shillings, £5400 in sixpences, and £4200 
in threepences. The value of bronze coin issued was £17,680, viz., £13,940 in pence, and 
£3740 in halfpence. 


(iv.) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for 
recoinage, gold being coined locally, while silver is forwarded to London. The value of 
gold coin so received in 1910 amounted to £93,033, viz.—Sydney, £32,130; and Mel- 
bourne, £60,903. The value of worn silver coins received during 1910 was £31,563, viz.— 
Sydney, £16,216; Melbourne, £15,347. 


3. Total Receipts and Issues. (i.) Receipts. The total quantities of gold received 
at the three mints since their establishment are stated in the gross as follows:—Sydney, 
34,349,068 ozs.; Melbourne, 33,603,747 ozs.; and Perth, 14,777,399 ozs. As the mints pay 
for standard gold (22 carats) at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per oz., which corresponds to a 
value of £4 4s. 11,5,d. per oz. fine (24 carats), it is possible to arrive at the number of 
fine ounces received from the amounts paid for the gold received. These amounts 
were :—Sydney, £126,631,982; Melbourne, £132,358,355; Perth, £52,256,678; corre- 
sponding to—Sydney, 29,811,704 ozs. fine; Melbourne, 31,159,807 ozs. fine; and Perth, 
12,302,267 ozs. fine. Silver found in assaying is paid for if it exceeds 8 per cent.; in 
Sydney it has been paid for at the rate of one shilling and sixpence per oz. fine since 
12th May, 1902; in Melbourne the price is fixed monthly by the Deputy-master of the 
Mint; and in the Perth accounts it has been taken at one shilling per oz. 


(ii.) Isswes. The total values of gold coin and bullion issued by the three mints 
were as shewn in the table on page 849. It may be said that about one-half of the total 
gold production of Australasia has passed through the three Australian mints, the 
production of the Commonwealth States to the end of 1910 being valued at £525,645,357, 
and that of New Zealand at £76,294,646, or a total of £601,940,003 :— | 


—S——- 
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TOTAL ISSUES OF GOLD FROM MINTS TO END OF 1910. 
' 
Coin. 
Mint. Bullion. Total. 
ai Sovereigns. eg. Total. ei ae 
Eg £ 55 £ & 

Sydney ... ...| 116,611,500 8,685,000 | 120,296,500 6,360,226 | 126,656,726 
Melbourne .| 121,311,632 888,948 | 122,195,580 10,163,425 | 132,359,005 
Perth 47,705,857 124,048 47,829,905 4,415,954 52,245,859 
Total .| 285,628,989 4,692,996 | 290,321,985 20,939,605 | 311,261,590 


The total issues of silver coins to the end of 1910 were £2,415,200, viz. :—Crowns, 
£3500; double florins, £4585; half-crowns, £722,600; florins, £528,215; shillings, 
£606,200; sixpences, £253,220; and threepences, £296,880. 


Bronze coins to the value of £178,950 were issued, viz. :—Pence, £126,040; halfpence, 
£52,710; and farthings, £200. 


(ui.) Withdrawals of Worn Com. Complete figures as to the withdrawal of gold 
coin can be given for the Sydney Mint, where they amounted to £1,058,699; at the 
Melbourne Mint the coins withdrawn since 1890 were worth £481,154. In the case of 
Perth the withdrawal of worn gold coin since the opening of the Mint amounted to £344. 


' Withdrawals of worn silver coin amounted to £280,576 in Sydney, to £348,713 in 
Melbourne, and to £909 in Perth. 


4, Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage.—The coinage of the Commonwealth 
is the same as that of the United Kingdom, and the same provisions as to legal tender 
hold good, viz., while gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver coins are only so 
for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze coins up to one shilling. As 
will be seen from the table below, the standard weights of the sovereign and half- 
sovereign are respectively 123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains, but these coins will pass 
current if they do not fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains respectively. 


STANDARD WEIGHT AND FINENESS OF COMMONWEALTH COINAGE. 


Denomination. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 
GOLD— Grains. 
Sovereign 193.27447 Eleven-twelfths fine gold, viz.:— 
Half-sovereign 61.63723 Golds tan OPLBOL |p Gosao 
i 8 : Alloy. ... 0.08333, ~~ 
SILVER— 
Crown C 436.36363 
Double florin 349.09090 
Halt-crown ... 218.18181 Thirty-seven-fortieths fine silver, viz.:— 
Florin 174.54545 Silver 0.925 } 1.000 
Shilling 87.27272 Alloy OLOTSY ins 
Sixpence é 43.63636 
Threepence... 21.81818 
BRONZE— Mixed metal, viz.:— 
Penny + 145.83333 asics Senet 
Half-penny... 87.50000 |} mare Hee i ae 
Farthing 43.75000 | ve . : 
. Zinc 0.01 
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5. Prices of Silverand Australian Coinage.—(i.) Prices of Silver. The value of 
silver has greatly, decreased since its demonetisation and restricted coinage in almost the 
whole of Hurope. Its average price in the London market is shewn in the subjoined table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON MARKET, 1873 to 1910, 


Year. | standard Or. ee Standard Oz. teat Standard Oz. 
d. : d. d. 
1873 a 59.2500 1886 we 45.3750 1899 oe 27.5000 
1874 a, 58.3125 1887 wes 44.6250 1900 aes 28.3125 
1875 a 56.8125 1888 oss 42.8750 1901 bre 27.2500 
1876 us| 53.0000 1889 uae 42.6875 1902 = 24.1250 
1877 awa! 54.7500 1890 ee 47.7500 1903 dee 24,7590 
1878 pep 52.5625 1891 ony 45.0625 1904 Abe 26.3750 
1879 onl 51.1875 1892 wee 39.8125 1905 oes 27.8125 
1880 sxe 52.2500 1893 viele 35.6250 1906 abe 30.8750 
1881 seat 51.7500 1894 ie 29.0000 1907 was 30.1875 
1882 ea 51.8125 1895 4%, 29.8750 1908 A 24.3750 
1883 Fest 50.5625 1896 ox 30.7500 1909 bis 23.6875 
1884 Beet 50.6875 1897 tals 27.5625 1910 S50 24.6875 
1885 3 48.6250 1893 aS 26.9375 
The monthly fluctuations during the year 1910 were as follows :— 
AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON MARKET, 1910. 
Month. | standard Oz. |) Month. | standard Oz. || Month. | standard Oz. 
d. d. d. 

January i 24.1250 || May on 24.8125 September ... 21.8750 
February ... 23.7500 June ae 24.6250 October... 25.5625 
March iy): 23.6875 July wae 25.0000 || November ... 25.6875 
April ads 24.5000 August... 24.4375 December ... 25.1875 


(ii.) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin was only worth 
£1 4s. 8d. during ‘1910: the difference of £2 1s. 4d. represents, therefore, the gross , 
profit or seigniorage made on the coinage of every £3 6s. This gross profit is 
equivalent to over 62 per cent., but from it the expenses of coining (including 
interest on cost of machinery) and of withdrawals of worn coin must be deducted. 
Still, given a large annual demand for new silver coin, even the net profit amounts 
to a considerable sum. Negotiations, therefore, took place for a number of years 

between the Imperial authorities and the Governments of New South Wales and 
' Vietoria, which in 1898 resulted in permission being granted to the two Governments 
named to coin silver and bronze com at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints for circulation 
in Australia. No steps were, however, taken in the matter, and as section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning ‘‘currency, coinage, and legal 
tender” a federal matter, the question remained in abeyance until the latter part of 1908, 
when the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating the coinage of 
silver in the near future. 


(iii.) Coimage Bill. In 1909 a coinage bill was introduced in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, which provided that the future Australian coinage should consist of the 
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following coins:—In gold, £5, £2, £1, and 10s.; im silver, 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d.; and in 
bronze, ld. and 4d. Gold was to be legal tender up to any amount, silver up to 40s., and 
bronze up to ls. Ultimately the coinage was to be undertaken in Australia, but for the 
time an agreement was made with the authorities of the Royal Mint in London, under 
the terms of which the coinage was to be done in London on account of the Common- 
wealth Government. Orders were given for the immediate coinage of £200,000 worth of 
silver, viz., one million florins, one million shillings, one million sixpences, and two 
million threepences. The coins bear on the obverse H.M. the King’s head, with the 
Latin inscription which appears on the British coins, and on the reverse the Australian 
coat-of-arms, with the denomination and the date. The Imperial authorities undertook 
to withdraw £100,000 worth of the present silver coinage per annum at its face value. 
The first consignment of the new coinage arrived in Australia early in 1910, and in a 
short time all the silver coins contracted for were supplied to the Royal mints, Australia. 
Copper coins of the value of £10,000, viz., 1,560,000 pennies and 1,680,00U half-pennies, 
of a design similar to that of the silver coins, were ordered. It is not, however, intended 
to withdraw any of the present copper coins, but merely to make good the “leakage,” 
which is considerable. Possibly the time is not far distant when the copper coinage will 
be replaced by a nickel coinage. 


6. Decimal Coinage —Considered apart from the cognate subject of decimal weights 
and measures, the introduction of a decimal coinage would present no great difficulties, 
Of the various systems that have been advocated from’ time to time, the one that appears 
to meet with most favour and presents the maximum advantage, would retain the 
sovereign as the unit, but would divide it into a thousand parts instead of the present 960 
farthings. In such a system there would be the following coins (adopting the name of 
“cent” for the hundredth part of the sovereign) :—Sovereign = 100c. (gold); half- 
sovereign = 50c. (gold) ; 20c.= 4s. (gold or silver) ; 10c.= 2s. (silver) ; 5c.=1s. (silver) ; 
Qc. = 4.8d. (silver); 1c. =2.4d. (silver or nickel); 0.5c. or 5 mils. =1.2d. (nickel or 
bronze) , 0.2c. or 2 mils. =0.48d. (nickel or bronze); 0.1c. or 1 mil. =0.24d. (bronze). 
As only the subdivisions of the present shilling would be altered, such a system could be: 
introduced with less disturbing effects on the arrangements of trade than other proposals, 
é.g., one which would make the present farthing its unit. It will be seen from the 
terms of the Coimage Act, as quoted in the preceding paragraph, that no provision has 
been made for the introduction of a decimal coinage, apart from the omission of the 
half-crown. 


7. Circulation of Specie——Many conflicting estimates have from time to time been 
made as to the amount of coin in private hands. In 1892 the general manager of one 
of the Sydney banks estimated the coin in private hands in New South Wales at only 
£725,000, while the estimate of the Deputy-master of the Mint for the same period was 
£4,416,000, the truth lying, no doubt, somewhere between those two estimates. In 
1906 the Deputy-master of the Perth Mint conducted an enquiry with the object’ of 
obtaining information on the condition of the currency in Australia. His estimate was— 
sovereigns, £2,500,000; half-sovereigns, £500,000; silver and bronze coin, £1,200,000. 
This estimate appears, howeyer, very low, amounting only to a little over £1 per head of 
population. In this connection it may be of interest to notice that two similar estimates 
have recently been made in England and Germany respectively. The report for 1910 of 
the Comptroller of the British Imperial Mint contains an estimate of the amount of gold 
coin in active circulation in the United Kingdom in 1910, which is put at £113,000,000 
or £2 10s. per head. More recently still a German economist, Dr. Arnold of the Reichs- 
Bank, estimated the amount of gold coin in active circulation in Germany at about 
£110,000,000, or £1 15s. per head. If the German ratio is supposed to prevail in 
Australia (the British ratio is almost certainly too high), this would lead to an estimate 
of about £8,000,000 for the amount of gold coin in active circulation in the Common- 
wealth. The coin in private hands amounts, however, only to a comparatively small 
part of the total in the country, the value of coin held by the banks during the quarter 
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ended 30th June, 1911, being £32,330,705. To the active currency must be added the 
notes in circulation, which for the same period amounted to £3,718,458, exclusive of ' 


Queensland Bet notes. For particulars relative to Australian notes, see page 
853. 


8. Imports and Exports of Coin and Bullion.—A table is appended shewing the 


imports into, and exports from, the Commonwealth of coin and bullion during the year 
1910, distinguishing the countries of import and export :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. OF COIN AND BULLION, 1910. 


Countries Coin. Bullion. Total 

from which Imported Coin 

, and to 4 tal Total and 
which Exported. Gold. | Silver. |Bronze. aes Gold.* | Silver.? Bullion Bullion. 

Imports £ £ £ eg £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom Le 25,007 |327,056 | 16,417 368,480 966 3,826 4,792 373,272 
Germany one Aas ‘s 997 De 997 we aS, Pes 997 
Janada oe oes at a, es 300 sea 300 300 
New Zealand.. He pA aes 5 5| 895,217 1,209 896,426 896,431 
Hawaii ae 940 ae Pe 940 oe wei ae 940 
New Caledonia =. 61} 4,001 pe 4,062 mi ee ne 4,062 
Papua sha a Je re “e 59,187 | 59,187 59,187 
Celebes os a¢ ae er tf 330 ee 330 330 
U.S. of America bed eee ae oe AN 236 5 241 241 
Total Imports ... 26,008 |332,054 | 16,422 374,484 | 956,236 5,040 | 961,276 | 1,335,760 
EXPORTS. 

Belgium Be py 333 ari ace ies 899 365 1,264 1,264 
France ve a 936 309 ee 1,245 a mf ih 1,245 
Germany ms eve Me 6 an 6 575 9 584 590 
United Kingdom -.| 511,810 | 33,500 nm 545,310 | 1,729,060 | 284,481 | 2,013,541 | 2,558,851 
U.S. of America aad ys ey wet ai 56,403 32,582 88,985 88,985 
Ceylon on ..| 235,000 a ase 235,000 ee 276,890 | 276,890 511,890 
‘Hong Kong ... «| 431,846 3) iy 431,846 10,436 & 10,436 442,282 
China me isd 18,280 as 5 18,280 a = ry 18,280 
India . on 61,609 a we 61,609 | 675,221 | 158,820 834,041 895,650 
New Zealand... ..| 601,108 | 3,500 120 604,728 7,990 261 8,251 612,979 - 
Java ... oe ex 5,000 ae es 5,000 F sie ck 5,000 
Papua oS ve 3,290 | 6,553 10 9,853 oes = = 9,853 
yeh ee Rte is 34,300 | 5,100 50 39,450 as ake ie 39,450 
New Britain ... in 500 45 A 545 one ‘is 72 545 
New Hebrides i 4,600 | 5,732 ae 10,332 ae ii aaa 10,332 
South Sea Islands... 38,907 | 6,450 a 45,357 wa a ae 45,357 
Norfolk Island - 40 ae was 40 = oe ae 40 
South Africa ... | 225,000 | 3,700 vie 228,700 les ot ~*~ 228,700 
Marshall Islands ae 897 114 Ras 1,011 at a8 ah 1,011 
New Caledonia ele ie 125 ee 125 sat ey aa 125 
Tahiti eccitlh \aiemees 4,000. Ate 4,000 a ne aa 4,000 

Celebes ae aed 5,000 = re 5,000 bie ae fe r 
Total Exports ...} 2,178,123) 69,134* 180*} 2,247,437 | 2,480,584°) 753,408°| 3,233,992 | 5,481,429 


1. Bullion and gold contained in matte. 2. Bullion and silver contained in matte. 3. £1,199,679 
Australian produce and £978,444 other produce, 4. Other produce. 5. Australian produce 
6. Australian produce, £753,090; other produce, £318. 


§ 2. Banking. rd 


1. Banking Facilities—(i.) Head Offices of Banks. Of the twenty-one banks 
trading in the Commonwealth, four have their head offices in London, viz., the Bank of 
Australasia ; the Union Bank of Australia Limited; the English, Scottish and Austra- 
lian Bank Limited; and the London Bank of Australia Limited. The head offices of 
the following four banks are in Sydney—The Bank of New South Wales, the Commer- 
cial Banking Company of Sydney Limited, the Australian Joint Stock Bank Limited 
(now the Australian Bank of Commerce Limited), and the City Bank of Sydney. Five 
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banks have their head offices in Melbourne, viz., the National Bank of Australasia 
Limited, the Commercial Bank of Australia Limited, the Bank of Victoria Limited, 
the Colonial Bank of Australasia Limited, and the Royal Bank of Australia Limited. 
Brisbane is the headquarters of three banks, viz., the Queensland National Bank - 
Limited, the Royal Bank of Queensland Limited, and the Bank of North Queensland 
Limited. Only one bank has at present its head office in Adelaide, viz., the Bank of 
Adelaide; and one in Perth, viz., the Western Australian Bank. Of the two Tasmanian 
banks the Commercial Bank of Tasmania Limited has its head office in Hobart, and the 
National Bank of Tasmania Limited in Launceston. The remaining bank, the Bank of 
New Zealand, has its headquarters in Wellington. It is proposed, in the few instances 
where the banks are referred to by name, to arrange them in the order just given. 


(ii.) Hstablishments in Different States. Only three of the banks have establish- 
ments in all six States of the Commonwealth, the total number of their branches and 
sub-branches being 534. One bank with a total of 246 branches is trading in five States, 
and two with 336 branches are established in four States. One bank has 61 branches 
distributed over three States, but has now also opened a branch in a fourth State, while 
seven banks with a total of 507 branches, confine their operations to two States. The 
remaining seven banks, with 317 branches, trade only within the State where their head 
offices are located. ‘Two banks also have each a branch in the Northern Territory. Of 
this total of 2003 banking establishments, New South Wales contains 604, Victoria 661, 
Queensland 273, South Australia 236, Western Australia 171, Tasmania 56, and 
Northern Territory 2. In addition to the branches in the Commonwealth, four of the 
banks have a total of 283 establishments in New Zealand, while fourteen have each an 
office in London. Only three of the banks are established in the Pacific Islands, with a 
total of eight branches. The total for the Commonwealth amounts to about one bank 
to every 2250 inhabitants, which does not appear out of proportion when the general 
sparseness of the Australian population is taken into consideration. There is, however, 
a difference between the various States which is not easy of explanation, but which 
seems to be due chiefly to the desire of a few of the banks to open up branches wherever 
there is a prospect of a small amount of business, while other banks are more conserya- 
tive in this respect. Thus the proportion in New South Wales is about 2704 inhabitants 
per bank, while in Victoria it is only 1940. This is probably owing to the fact that in 
Victoria, with its closer settlement, there are more centres where business can be made 
profitable. In Western Australia, where the proportion is lowest and amounts to one in 
1585, there are, of course, exceptional circumstances which explain this apparent dispro- 
portion. 


2. Banking Legislation. Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with respect to ‘* Banking, other 
than State banking; also State banking extending beyond the limits of the State con- 
cerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money.’’ Until quite recently 
the only Commonwealth banking legislation passed was Act No. 27 of 1909, ‘‘ An Act 
relating to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes,’’ which came into force 
on the ist of February, 1910. In the session of 1910, however, two Acts relating to 
banking were passed by the Federal Parliament. The first was the Australian Notes 
Act No. 11 of 1910, assented to on the 16th September, 1910, and proclaimed 1st Novem- 
ber, 1910; and the second the Bank Notes Tax Act No. 14 of 1910, assented to on 
10th October, 1910, and proclaimed 1st July, 1911. Under the first of these Acts 
the Commonwealth Treasurer is empowered to issue notes which shall be legal tender 
throughout the Commonwealth, and redeemable at the seat of Federal Government. 
The notes are issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, or any multiple of £10. The 
Act directs the Treasurer to hold the following reserve of gold coin :— 


(a) An amount not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued 
up to seven million pounds; : 

(b) An amount equal to the amount of Australian notes issued in excess of seven. 
million pounds. 
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For the purpose of estimating the reserve, notes which have been redeemed are not 
included amongst those issued. . 


The portion of the Act relating to the reserve has been amended by Act No. 21 of 
1911, which was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. According to this amending Act 
the clause relating to the reserve now reads as follows :—‘‘ The Treasurer shall hold in 
gold coin a reserve of not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued.’” 
It was intended that this amendment should come into force on 1st July, 1912, but the 
Federal Treasurer has since announced that its operation will be deferred until after the 
Commonwealth elections of 1913. 


The Australian Notes Act prohibits the circulation of notes issued by a State six 
months after the commencement of the Act, and such notes will then cease to be legal 
tender. In addition the Bank Notes Act imposes a tax of 10 per cent. per annum in 
respect of all bank notes issued or re-issued by any bank in the Commonwealth after the 
commencement of this Act and not redeemed. — 


The Notes Act and the Bank Notes Act were supplemented in the following year by 
the passing of No. 18 of 1911, ‘‘ An Act to provide for a Commonwealth Bank,’’ which 
passed both Houses and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. The bank thus 
authorised has no power to issue notes, but in every other respect it has the functions of 
an ordinary bank of issue. Itis to be managed bya governorand a deputy-governor, who 
are to be appointed by the Governor-General and will hold office during good behaviour 
for a period of seven years, after which they will be eligible for reappointment. A novel 
feature is the establishment of a department dealing with savings bank business only. 
No further reference need be made here to this department ; the framers of the Act have 
largely followed the lines laid down by the respective State Savings Bank Acts, particu- 
larly the Western Australian Act No. 9 of 1906. The capital of the bank is to be one 
million pounds, to be raised by the issue and sale of debentures. These debentures will 
be for ten pounds or some multiple of ten pounds and redeemable at par, the Common- 
wealth guaranteeing interest and principal. Upto the time of writing the bank has not 
come into operation, but in all likelihood the appointment of governor will be made at 
an early date. All expenses incidental to the establishment of the bank will be met by 
an advance from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, such advance to be ultimately repaid 
with interest at the rate of three-and-a-half per cent. 


Under the existing laws banks are required to furnish quarterly statements of 
their average assets and liabilities, but these statements are not equally complete 
in all the States. Until the close of 1907 these quarterly statements, together with 
the periodical balance-sheets of the banks (generally half-yearly, but in a few cases 
yearly), were the only information available in regard to banking business. During the 
year 1908 the Commonwealth Statistician, under the provisions of the Census and Statis- 
tics Act, asked the banks for quarterly returns giving slightly more detailed information 
than had previously been obtained. As, however, a few of the banks have found it 
impossible up to the present to give all the particulars required, while promising to do so 
in future, the returns for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 haye been practically left 
in the same condition as those for 1907 and previous years. 

The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated are not all of the same 
nature, but it may be stated that while most of the older banks were incorporated by 
special Acts, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of 
Australasia, by Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian 
Parliament; and the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New 
Zealand, the newer banks are generally registered under a “Companies Act,” or some 
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equivalent Act. This is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, 
were reconstructed. 


3. Capital Resources of Banks.—The paid-up capital of the twenty-one banks, 
together with their reserve funds, and the rate per cent. and the amount of their last 
dividends, is shewn in the table hereunder. The information relates to the balance- 
sheet last preceding the 30th June, 1911. In regard to the reserve funds it must be stated 
that in the case of some of the banks these are invested in Government securities, while 
in other cases they are used in the ordinary business of the banks, and in a few instances 
they are partly invested and partly used in business. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES OF BANKS. 


as A fof le ut 
ate per cent. | of last 
‘Bante Paid-up | per annum of | 4-yrly. bape = 
aie Capital. | last Dividend | Divi- Dechte. 
and Bonus. |dend & ee 
Bonus. 
£ % £ £ 
Bank of Australasia owes: ...| 1,600,000 |12.&16/-bonus ps.| 128,000 | 1,825,725 
Union Bank of Australia Limited . 1,500,000 14 105.000 | 1,371,382 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank Limited 539,438 6 32,3667 230,761 
London Bank of Australia Limited oe ».| 048,158% ae Be peices } 30,4367 140,388 
Bank of New South Wales.. 2,913.820 10 143,457 | 1,950,000 
Commercial Banking Company of ‘Sydney Limited 1,500,000 10 75,000 | 1,500,660 
Australian Bank of Commerce Limited ... ..-| 1,150,812 35 18,103 22,146 
City Bank of Sydney oe ...| 400,000 4 8,000 18,789 
National Bank of Australasia Limited  .. ...| 1,498, 2202 ; 6 44,947 275,351 
Commercial Bank of Australia Limited ...| 2,212,969 { 5 eens } 31,760 6,512 
Bank of Victoria Limited .. ise ..-| 1,478.010' 6 44,340 262,349 
Colonial Bank of Australasia Limited ene «| 439,280 7 15,375 161,971 
Royal Bank of Australia Limited... Bat «| 300,000 7 10,500 153,492 
Queensland National Bank Limited we w.|  413,494° 7a A ne 
Royal Bank of Queensland Limited oe ...| 530,522 5) 13.042 76,939 
Bank of North aor ees Limited os ...| 100,000 5 2,500 22,991 
Bank of Adelaide ... ae ...| 500,000 10 25,090 476,486 
Western Australian Bank . ...| 200,000 20 20,009 547,464 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania Limited . «| 175,000 14 12,250 198,646. 
National Bank of Tasmania Limited a0 «| , 152,040 e7 6,321 54,000 
(4 Preferen. 
Bank of New Zealand pa Pe si ...| 2,000,000° | + 6 Ordinary 65,000 | 1,034,405 
& 3 bonus 
Total nn ask air Es ...| 20,181,758 ie | ..- | 10,330,457 


1. £171,930 preferential, £376,223 ordinary. 2. £305,780 preferential, £1.192,440 ordinary. 
3. £2,117,350 preferential, £95,619 ordinary. 4. £416,760 preferential, £1,061,250 ordinary. 5. After 
deducting £47,156 paid on forfeited shares. 6. £500,000 preference shares issued to the Crown 
under the “Bank of New Zealand Act 1903,” £500,000 ordinary shares, and £1,000,000 guaranteed 
stock. 7. For 12 months. 


4. Liabilities and Assets of Banks.—(i.) Liabilities of Banks for Quarter ended 
30th June, 1911. As already stated, the banks transacting business in any State are 
obliged, under the existing State laws, to furnish a quarterly statement of their assets 
and liabilities, which contains the averages of the weekly statements prepared by the bank 
for that purpose, and have, during the years 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911, furnished quarterly 
statements to the Commonwealth Statistician. As all other financial returns in this work 
embrace, so far as possible, a period ended 30th June, 1911, it seems advisable to give the 
banking figures for the quarter ended on that date, and, where they are shewn for a 
series of years, similarly to use the figures for the June quarter of each year. The 
liabilities are those to the general public, and are exclusive of the banks’ liabilities ta 
their shareholders, which are shewn in the preceding table :— 


SE ESSE 
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AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 1911. 


gu | aw a 
90.845 dos Bata Deposits. 
gage | seas | g=3 Total 
435 | 4333 ca otal, 
State. 8 5.88 = 528 a2 i pret ete apn! Liabilities. 
ZAes mses earing , otal. 
| 5 ¢ a e [oa 3 Taterest Interest. 
rea £ z z z £ z 
New SouthWales| 1,819,180 401,930 206,183 | 25,963,079 | 29,259,379 | 55,222,458 | 57,649,751 
Victoria Py, 857,226 | 227,884 199,846 | 17,218,116 | 29,145,499 | 46,363,615 | 47,648,571 
Queensland * 194,196 124,717 8,710,486 | 10,922,823 | 19,633,309 | 19,952,222 
South Australia 536,372 16,721 53,023 4,524,990 |* 6,603,310 | 11,128,300 | 11,734,416. 
West. Australia 336,301 73,150 157,172 3,904,664 3,375,728 7,280,392 7,847,015 
Tasmania a 169,379 14,782 ; 236 1,863,139 1,896,347 3,759,486 3,943,883 
North. Territor y = ee 11 42,423 16,927 59,350 59,361 
Commonwealth 3,718,458 928,663 741,188 | 62,226,897 | 81,220,013 | 143,446,910 | 148,835,219 


* In Queensland, Treasury notes were used instead of bank notes. 


(ii.) Assets of Banks for Quarter ended 30th June, 1911. The average assets of the 
banks are shewn in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 1911. 


. Discounts 
Coined Gold aa | Govern- Landed | Notes | Balances} Over- 


Gold and mentand A Austra- 1 
aa Sl veri: and and Bills|Due from} drafts, : Total 
State. aye tae Bullion | cee House | of other! other and all ae “Assets. 
rk as or Bars. Noten ees Pr’perty.| Banks. | Banks. other : 
t | . Assets. 
£ £ ae ae cane £ Laine £ 


N.S.W. | 14,327,758 | | 196,690 | 3,405,118 | 1,872,002} 664,115} 584,349 | 39,001,933 |1,770,752 | 61,822,717 
Victoria} 7,835,551) 307,674 72,964 | 1,702,241) 342,211] 362,261 | 35,792,928 |1,313,863 | 47,729,693 
Q’land 3,673,454 | 124,292! 261,871) 699,362] *361,435| 315,159 | 15,639,657 | 874,796 | 21,950,026 
S. Aust. | 2,611,278 2,547 118,067} 337,946] 119.709} 118,605} 8,018,597 | 720,838 | 12,047,587 
W.Aust,| 3,163,764 | 506,855| 147,897] 211,535 54,452] 102,023] 7,327,529} 347,022} 11, ‘861, ‘077 
Tas. ... 714,005 at 181,800}. 113,151 13,199 | 215,700} 2,796,045) 104,180 4,138,080 
Nor.Ter.| 4,895 2,007 ach 1,200 49 be 2,085 6,027 16,263 


Cwlth. | 32,330,705 | 1,140,065 | 4,187,717 | 4,937,437 | 1,555,170 | 1,698,097 |108,578,774 |5,137,478 | 159,565,443 


- Including Queensland Treasury Notes, £275,456. 


(iii.) Liabilities of Banks for June Quarter, 1902 to1911. In the subjoined table, 
which shews the average liabilities of the banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 1902 
to 1911, for the Commonwealth as a whole, it will be seen that the growth in total 
liabilities is almost entirely due to an increase in the deposits, and that deposits not 
bearing interest and deposits Poarng interest have shared in that increase very 
equally :— 

AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30th JUNE IN THE YEARS 1902 to 1911. 


Notes in | Billsin Deposits. 
Circula- | Circula- phere 5 Total 
Year. HORNS OUN MONARCHS Thor Not Liabilities 
; pres - ibaa d Banks Deanne Bearing Total ; 
nterest. |Interest. te ieteae. Interest. 
£ £ & £ WS £ £ 
1902 oy se ...| 3,805,135 | 518,504 | 459,255 | 37,727,861 | 55,708,373 | 93,436,234 | 97,719,128 
1903 az ts ..| 3,315,747 | 539,132 | 407,947 | 37,056,187 | 54,701,047 | 91,757,234 | 96,020,060 
1904 ati “bs ...| 3,133,268 | 521,267 | 290,441 | 35,630,255 | 55,917,848 | 91,548,103 | 95,493,079 
1905 aH An ...| 3,036,879 | 555,256 | 446,555 | 36,847,610 | 61,295,775 | 98,143,385 | 102,182,075 
1906 a.¥ ne ..| 3,244,256 | 568,670 | 577,094 | 41,036,116 | 65,479,150 |106,515,266 | 110,905,286 
1907 a ae ...| 3,563,151 | 801,878 | 444,460 | 46,781,234 | 65,916,735 |112,697,969 | 117,507,488 
1908 sty ay ‘...| 3,536,227 | 707,903 | 796,447 | 46,015,448 | 67,678,940 |113,694,388 | 118,734,965 
1909 ae re ...| 3,510,629 | 720,853 | 555,806 | 46,812,632 | 70,945,623 |117,758,255 | 122,545,543 
1910 cs aS ...| 3,748,482 | 821,758 | 570,115 | 55,233,862 | 74,657,274 |129,891,136 | 135,031,491 
1911 Rs nie ...| 3,718,458 | 928,663 | 741,188 | 62,226,897 | 81,220,013 |143,446,910 | 148,835,219 
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(iv.) Assets of Banks for June Quarter, 1902 to1911, A similar table shewing the 
average assets of the banks for the June quarters of each of the years 1902 to 1911 is 
shewn below. Bullion, in the case of the Tasmanian banks, is included with coin 


in the years 1902 to 1907. 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30th JUNE IN THE YEARS 1902 to 1911. 


Coined Gold 


d Sil Giverin | Danded | ,nq°pilis | Duc trom | Debts Da 
Your Gad other |.sulton or and other | of other ‘other | tothe | Total Assets 

Metals. Bars. ‘ Banks. Banks. Banks.* 

s £ £ £ £ £& 29 

1902} 19,744,914 | 1,330,304 | 5,337,277 656,302 | 1,152,534 | 94,015,098 |122,236,429 
1903) 18,513,784 | 1,507,825 | 5,289,440 741,977 | 1,115,369 | 93,301,160 |120,469,555 
1904! 17,910,771 | 1,447,698 | 5,245,312 692,688 781,368 | 87,705,222 |113,783,059 
1905} 19,988,465 | 1,501,890 | 5,212,799 705,089 809,929 | 85,766,259 |113,984,431 
1906} 21,268,679 | 1,412,763 | 5,160,875 802,225 | 1,234,921 | 87,889,121 |117,768,584 
1907} 22,420,395 | 1,291,083 | 5,028,379 840,217 | 1,170,276 | 94,990,435 |125,740,735 
1908} 23,578,298 | 1,353,267 | 4,988,212 889,377 | 1,131,612 |101,647,044 |133,537,805 . 
1909] 24,943,910 | 1,853,933 | 4,852,471 932,354 | 1,153,611 | 98,481,421 |131,717,700 
1910} 28,826,729 | 1,322,899 | 4,919,991 973,161 | 1,343,669 |101,371,817 |138,758,266 
1911 | 32,330,705 | 1,140,065 | 4,937,437 |1,279,714 | 1,698,097 |118,179,425 |159,565,443 


* Including Queensland Treasury notes, Government and Municipal securities, and Austra- 
lian notes. 


The figures do not call for much comment. 


As the table shews, the increase in the 


total amount of assets is mainly due to an increase in the amount of specie held by the 
banks against liabilities at call and advances. 


5. Percentage of Coin and Bullion to Liabilities at Call.—(i.) Commonwealth. 


Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of deposits into those 
bearing interest and ‘not bearing interest would in every case coincide with a division 
into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better one, must be 
adopted, and in the following table ‘“‘liabilities at call” are therefore understood to 
include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing interest :— 


PERCENTAGE OF COIN AND BULLION TO LIABILITIES AT CALL, COMMONWEALTH 
BANKS, 1902 to 1911. 


Liabilities at Call. Coin and Bullion. Percen- 

tage of 

bi Notes in ea oriis not ; } ‘ Balter 

Circulation: pecerine Total. Coin. Bullion. Total. een Ss 

. sg oe aS) £ £ £ % 

1902 ...| 3,305,135 | 37,727,861 | 41,032,996 | 19,744,914 | 1,330,304 | 21,075,218 | 51.36 
1908 ...| 3,315,747 | 37,056,187 | 40,371,934 | 18,513,784 | 1,507,825 | 20,021,609 | 49.59 
1904 ...| 3,133,268 | 35,630,255 | 38,763,523 | 17,910,771 | 1,447,698 | 19,358,469 | 49.94 
1905 ...| 3,036,879 | 36,847,610 | 39,884,489 | 19,988,465 | 1,501,890 | 21,490,355 | 53.88 
1906 ...| 3,244,256 | 41,036,116 | 44,280,372 | 21,268,679 | 1,412,763 | 22,681,442) 51.22 
1907 ...| 3,563,181 | 46,781,234 | 50,344,415 | 22,420,395 | 1,291,033 | 23,711,428 | 47.10 
1908 ...| 3,536,227 | 46,015,448 | 49,551,675 | 23,578,293 | 1,353,267 | 24,931,560 | 50.31 
1909 ...| 3,519,629 | 46,812,632 | 50,323,261 | 24,943,910 | 1,353,933 | 26,297,843 | 52.26 
1910 ...| 3,748,482 | 55,233,862 | 58,982,344 | 28,826,729 | 1,329,899 | 30,149,628} 51.12 
1911 ...| 3,718,458 | 62,226,897 | 65,945,355 | 32,330,705 | 1,140,065 | 33,470,770 | 50.76 
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It. would appear from the figures just given that the banks generally consider ib 


advisable to hold about half the amount of liabilities at call in coin and bullion. The | 


drop to 47.10 percent. in 1907 was due to the very large increase in the amount of deposits 
during the year, and to the fact that the increase in the coin and bullion held, con- 
siderable though it was, did not keep pace therewith. 


(ii.) Queensland Treasury Notes. No bank-notes are issued by any of the banks in 
Queensland, where a Treasury note has taken the place of bank-notes since 1898. 
These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statements of the banks; accord- 
ing.to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30thJune, 1911, was £263,817, partly 
in circulation, and the balance held by the banks. Under the Australian Notes Act, the 
issue of notes by a State is now prohibited. 


(iii.) States. The proportion of coin and bullion to liabilities at call varies consider- 
ably in the different States, and is generally highest in Western Australia, and lowest in 
Queensland and Tasmania. A table is appended shewing the percentages for each State 
for the quarter ended 30th June in each of the years 1902 to 1911 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF COIN AND BULLION TO LIABILITIES AT CALL, COMMONWEALTH 
BANKS, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. S, Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. C’ wealth. 
% % % % % % % 
1902) os | 46.97 51,91 44.49 57.67 80.46 35.12 51.36 
1908 |... sol? AY AT 50.58 46.383 50.12 61.83 42.20 49.59 
1904 ... -«.| 48.67 52.92 39.66 51.45 58.70 46.41 49.94 
1905... «s-| 00.01 58.01 45.78 55.66 67.35 44.25 53.88 
EOOG' US. --.| 48.49, 53.55 40.43 51.25 73.98 42.39 51.22 
TOOT: sc wa] 44.81 49.17 37.20 46.73 71.14 39.84 47.10. 
T9082 Keel), Ana 54.68 41.09 45.63 76.09 40.06 50.31 
1909 ... .--| 50.88 56.57 39.68 46.90 | 83.29 41.48 52.26 
HOLO: oa. ceil BURBS: 51.66 39.78 48.27; 81.09 37.77 5112 


BOLT os ww}, 52.98.|45.05 148,60. | 51.64. | 86.55. 85.1341) Bone 


6. Deposits and Advances.—(i.) Total Deposits. The total amount of deposits. 
held by the banks shews a steady advance during the period under review, although the- 
totals for 1908 and 1904, when the country was slowly recovering from the effects of the- 
drought, were slightly below those for 1902 :— . 


TOTAL DEPOSITS IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1902 to 1911. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
£ Pe ae £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1902 ...| 34,382,531 | 30,839,444 | 13,795,737 6,212,957 4,742,579 | 3,462.986 Pen 93,436,234 
1903 ...| 33,309,691 | 30,719,334 | 12,645,725 | 6,603,225 | 4,785,839 | 3,693,420 | ae 91,757,234 
1904 | ...| 33,058,342 | 31,188,971 | 12,626,184 6,375,267 4,726,158 | 3,573,181 | a 91,548,103: 
1905 ...| 35,972,265 | 33,642,092 | 12,987,859 | 6,892,103 | 4,999,650 | 3,649,416 a. 98,143,385. 
1906 ..-| 89,099,630 | 36,764,392 | 13,665,110 | 7,513,802 | 5,645,701 | 3,826,631 i 106,515,266. 
1907 ..-| 41,967,265 | 38,393,179 | 14,852,584 | 8,247,366 | 5,500,112 | 3,737,463 os 112,697,969. 
1908 ...| 43,616,984 | 37,538,722 | 15,328,056 | 8,644,346 | 4,894,639 | 3,671,641 an 113,694,388 
1909 ...| 44,626,194 | 38,611,731 | 16,138,931 9,727,879 4,987,894 3,665,626 oe 117,758,255 
1910 ...| 50,018,885 | 41,809,708 | 17,420,034 | 10,782,890 | 6,129,668 | 3,729,951 ~ 129,891,136 
1911 ...| 55,222,458 | 46,363,615 | 19,633,309 | 11,128,300 | 7,280,392 | 3,759,486 | 59,350 | 143,446,910. 


(ii.) Deposits per Head of Population. To shew the extent to which the population 
makes use of the banking facilities afforded to it, a table is given hereunder shewing the 
amount of total deposits per head of mean population for each of the years 1902 to 1911. 
The figures must not be taken to shew part of the savings of the people, as a large- 


‘ 
‘ 
a 
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proportion of the deposits is non-interest-bearing and therefore presumably used in the 


business of the banks’ customers, together with a small part of the interest-bearing 
deposits. 


DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 


1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 

Cede ain ae la kids) 18, dai eunapd. jae sd. | Siu sada 
LODZ oe MeOrrouimotOn SOT MG ety a 98. 8. 8 1 19 17. 8) 24.698 
ISOS eo ro omni | S12 eT ws: TING tO 18°10) 120,10) 7 | 28152 o 
1904 ./.| 23 0 6/25 18 11 | 24° 4101/1713 5|20 6 8|1911 1/23 5 4 
MOO Set 2 OU OpetonNon at Oe te Be 1G: SO DO Fook bh 19.016. 4. 84 11 °8 
POD eo sb) ASO oN ol eotO: LOe QO MOO 92) 5.20 1 9015.8.) 26, ‘5.10 
190 TRE on Von Suis Ip enan ly Diy Gea DOME IO Ot TO "Bor 20'"'6. 6 Py faim feo ta 
1908 OT ON 6) BORNGHASi sD Tako On 22204: WE tO VO) Bid9. 19 10) 97.35 
LOO a2 my One kes | Oke Onl, QB S86. Wo Ba A Tb LO On) AW aOe 6): Ao | 27 12°78 
1QIO SOR oey Oe iO NWOT EMOTO tid. Ow, At ....0 29.16 5 
UOMO oo MLO | Soper Nae NOM TNT 1-BO 1-8 


(iii.) Total Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks the 
column headed ‘‘all other debts due to the banks,’’ which usually average from 75 to 80 
per cent. of the total assets, is made up of such miscellaneous items as bills discounted, pro- 
missory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, overdrafts secured by deposit 
of deeds or by mortgage, etc. The quarterly returns furnished to the Commonwealth 
Statistician in 1908 and 1909 provided for a division of the amounts contained under this 
heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the banks were not in a position to make 
the necessary division, so that under present circumstances it is impossible to separate 
these items, and the total amounts contained in the column must, therefore, be treated 
as advances. The following table shews the totals for each State during the years 1902 
GO; LOM — 


ADVANCES BY COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania aadepnos C’wealth. 
£ £ £ £ 2 £ £ £ 

1902 ...| 39,797,966 | 30,446,032 | 13,633,376 | 4,434,031) 3.276,409| 2,397,290 bai 93,985,098 
1903 ...| 38,658,565 | 29,905,949 | 14,082,725} 4,428,983 | 3,683,451] 2,541,487 a 93,301,160 
1904 ...| 33,237,755 | 29,426,052 | 13,974,233] 4,401,991) 38,955,108) 2,710,083 neg 87,705,222 
1905 ...| 31,965,017 | 26,593,201 | 13,590,333 | 4,793,936 | 4,172,983] 2,650,789 2, 85,766,259 
1906 ...| 32,057,192 | 29,699,683 | 13,850,921 | 5,053,184} 4,635,624 | 2,592,517 hes 87,889,121 
1907 ..-| 34,460,993 | 31,894,070 | 15,076,455) 5,545,346} 5,140,911} 2,872,660 og 94,990,435 
1908 ...| 37,948,889 | 33,254,780 | 15,245,537) 5,805,575 | 5,581,001 | 3,008,237 ote 100,844,019 
1909 ...| 34,853,220 | 31,455,141} 14,499,669) 5,699,546} 5,384,518 | 2,715,648 oo 94,607,742 
1910 ...| 34,809,345 | 33,064,881 | 14,167,480} 6,426,809} 5,889,061] 2.722,645 Lhd 97,080,221 
1911 ..-| 39,001,933 | 35,792,928 | 15,639,657 | 8,018,597 | 7,327,529) 2,796,045 2,085 | 108,578,774 


(iv.) Proportion of Advances to Deposits. The percentage borne by advances to 
total deposits shews to what extent the needs of one State have to be supplied by the 
resources of another State, and where the percentage for the Commonwealth as a whole 
exceeds 100, as it did in 1901, 1902, and 1903, the banks must have supplied the deficiency 
from their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside the Commonwealth. The 

following figures shew, however, that the banking business of the Commonwealth has 
- been practically self-contained during the period under review :— 
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PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 
1902 to 1911. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. C’ wealth. 

sz Mh Pee eee || a Pf 2 =e 2 
Taine | eo” oer Fes % - % % % 

1902 ae yesh, BkotD | 98.72 98.82 eT. 69.08 69.23 | 100.59 
1903 a2 s--| 116.06 | OT .30.)) 1A 36 67.07 76.97 68.81 | 101.68 
1904 an -.-| 100.54 94.85 | 110.68 69.05 | 83.69 75.85 95.80 
1905 wes ..-| 88.86 | 84.99 | 104,64 69°56 |™.83.47 72.64 87.39 
1906 wee ...| 81.99 | 80.78-+-101:36 67.25 82.11 67.75 82.51 
1907 — HUTA BO Ele HBS OF Ml WLOL ST 67.24 93.47 76.86 84.29 
1908 «Sa sa} ~O7.00'4, 88.59 99.46 67.16 | 114.00 81.93 88.70 
1909 ae eat PBL: 81.47 | 89.84 58.59 |) 107.95 74.08 80.34 


| 
ee 
S 
a 


1910 as merle gOOeoD 81.33 59.60 96.07 72.99 74.74 
LOT he .-! 70.63 | 77.20 79.66 72.06 | 100.65 74.37 75.69 


7. Clearing Houses.—The Sydney Banks’ Exchange Settlement and the Melbourne 
Clearing House, at which two institutions settlements are effected daily between the 
banks doing business in New South Wales and Victoria respectively, publish figures of 
the weekly clearances effected. From these figures it appears that in 1911 the total 
clearances in Sydney amounted to £304,488,000, and in Melbourne to £290,113,000. 
These figures represent in both cases an increase on those for 1910, the increase in Sydney 
amounting to £30,144,000, and in Melbourne to £28,730,000. Owing to the different dis- 
tribution of the banking business in the two cities these figures do not, however, afford a 
fair comparison of the volume of banking business transacted in Sydney and Melbourne. 


§ 3. Companies. 


1. General.—Returns in regard to registered companies are defective, and, with few 
exceptions, are not available for Tasmania. They embrace (a) Returns relating to Trus- 
tees, Executors and Agency Companies; (6) Returns relating to Registered Building and 
Investment Societies; and (c) Returns relating to Registered Co-operative Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.— Returns are available of seven: 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, one South Australian, one Western 
Australian, and two Tasmanian companies. The paid-up capital of these fourteen com- 
panies amounted to £411,922; reserve funds and undivided profits to £327,503; other 
liabilities, £89,148; total liabilities, £828,573. Among the assets are included :— 
Deposits with Governments, £140,100; other investments in public securities, fixed 
deposits, etc., £226,208; loans on mortgage, £109,942; property owned, £219,638; other 
assets, £132,685. The net profits for the year were £67,760, and the amount of dividends 
and bonuses £35,576. Returns as to the amount at credit of estates represented by assets 
are available for only six companies, viz.:—Two Victorian, one New South Wales, 
one Queensland, one South Australian, and one Western Australian, the total shewn 
being £25,211,715. 

Probably nearly £20,000,000 would have to be added to this amount for the re- 
maining eight companies, so that the total amount is probably not far short of 
£45,000,000. None of these companies receive deposits, and advances are only made 
under exceptional circumstances, and to a very limited extent, the total so shewn in 
the last balance-sheets being only £51,949. 


3. Registered Building and Investment Societies.—Returns have been received of a 
total of 167 societies, viz., 85 in New South Wales, 27 in Victoria, 14 in Queensland, 25 
in South Australia, 12 in Western Australia, and 4 in Tasmania. The balance-sheets 
cover various periods ended during the second half of 1910 and the first half of 1911, 
so that the returns may be assumed to roughly correspond to the financial year 1910-11. 
The liabilities of the societies are stated as follows:— 
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LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1910-11. 


° Bank Over- 

Paid-up Reserve . drafts and Total 

State. Capital or i Deposits, Sehr 
| Subseriptions, Funds. © Pen Liabilities. 

. y i [2S ei pee aa Tea roe 
New South Wales 634,545 81,326 450,025 56,793 1,222,689 
Victoria se) 1,162,490 244 761 695,037 256,667 2,358,955 
Queensland has 343,122 24,899 92,430 30,374 490,825 
South Australia ... 317,286 4,731 2,126 8,251 332,394 
Western Australia 103,853 5.8 12,969 12,135 128,957 
Tasmania sn 94,406 46,884 145,586 10,812 297 ,688 
Commonwealth ...| 2,655,702 402,601 13398;173 375,032 4,831,508 


The assets of the companies for the same period were as follows :— 


ASSETS OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1910-11. 


re | Landed and | Cash in Hand 
mcees on H Pro- d 
State. Movigace. Barty oman: Deposit and Total Assets. 
ture, ete. other Assets. 
: £ £ eg £ 
New South Wales ope Fea lO Gaal: 65,810 114,054 1,286,575 
Victoria pcb APE .-.| 1,814,690 456,588 55,133 2,326,411 
Queensland ... ig aay 461,133 15,336 23,406 499,875 
South Australia ane kid 322,376 6,305 20,739 349,420 
Western Australia ae cae 120,105 25 8,827 128,957 
Tasmania ... Baja aciAl 277,084 7,990 12,614 297,688 
Commonwealth ...| 4,102,099 552,054 234,773 4,888 ,926 


Complete statistical information is furnished in the following table : — 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1910-11. 


Particulars. N.§.W.| Vic. | Q’land S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 
Number of societies ... FH me 85 27 14 25 12 4 167 
Number of shareholders Pe was * 6,929 3,510 §,230 2,770 2,201 | 23,640t 
Number ofshares .. .. uy ms * 569,320 | 17,1083] 8,072 | 10,533 |605,0332¢ 
Number of borrowers ee MAR = 8,653 3,169 2,373 868 1,476 | 16,539+ 
Income for year from interest ates x 128,531 | 27,431 | 13,186 N 17,539 | 186,6871 
Working expenses for year ... BE * 62,241 6,707 5,631 2,397 3,449 | 80,4254 
Amount of deposits during year peli ae 470,992 | 53,539 | 25,774 | 29,509 | 43,637 | 623,451+ 
Repayment of loans during year 2 412,149 |°140,906 | 82,947 40,383 | 60,975 | 737,360+ 
Loans granted during year ... AR, * 291,880 | 157,543 | 102,088 | 25,099 | 53,863 | 630,473+ 
* Not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales. { Exclusive of New South Wales and 
Victoria. § Included in repayment of loans. 


4. Registered Co-operative Societies.—Returns are available of 99 societies, of which 
45 were in New South Wales, 39 in Victoria, 4 in Queensland, 7in South Australia, and 
4 in Western Australia. As in the case of Building and Investment Societies, so in the 
case of Co-operative Societies do the balance-sheets cover various periods ended during 
the financial year 1910-11. The liabilities of the 99 societies are shewn in the following 
table :— aS 
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LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1910-11. 


Other 
Bank Over-| 7.05 .<7<4; 
' Liabilities 
. Paid- Reser drafts and 4 Total 
State. Capital, wna. ‘Sundry ee Liabilities: 
Creditors. Account, &e 
oe Fai Lo £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales ... woe} LOLjQAL 46,851 50,370 16,210 234,672 
Victoria ... a | .--| 121,865 11,080 112,534 39,582 285,061 
Queensland Ns +e 4,564 | 321i O54. atts 7,426 
South Australia 1 Be fe Ge Bie Cs | 8,960. 11,897 24,005 156,323 
Western Australia ... fe 7,285 | 1,472 27,207 24,747 60,711 
| 
Commonwealth* ..-| 366,416 68,684 204,549 104,544 744,193 


* Exclusive of Tasmania. 
The assets of the societies are shewn hereunder :— 


ASSETS OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1910-11. 


pe: CashinHand | Freehold and 
State | "Stock and 6 ana ay | Bree Drapertn Total Assets, 
gs. Sundry Debtors. jand other Assets. 

EEK Say yma & £& £ Ss ; 
New South Wales a 132,609 152,175 seit 284,784 4 

Victoria aus eid 112,361 85,530 99,104 296,995 
Queensland ... she 5,199 4,750 tA 9,949 
South Australia ey 80,209 31,779 53,583 165,571 ‘ 
Western Australia a 50,097 10,601 al) 60,711 4 
: 
Commonwealth*  ... 380,475 284,835 152,700 818,010 3 


* Exclusive of Tasmania. 


The following table gives statistical information, as far as available :— 


REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1910. 


N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C'wlth. 


Number of societies on 31st Dec., 1910 45 39 4 q 4 be got 
Total No. of members on 31st Dec., 1910 Pe 21,682 | 11,399 8,852 747 is 42,680 
Total income for year 1910 ie £ * 532,238 8,008 | 310,982 | 160,463 * 1,011,691 ‘ , 


Working expenses for year ended 31st 
December, 1910 rs Ag £ ss 85,969 7,712 | 39,683 | 169,183 J 302,547f 


* Notavailable. + Exclusive of Tasmania. ft Exclusive of Tasmania and New South Wales. 


§ 4. Savings Banks. 
/ 

1. General.—The total number of savings banks, with their branches and agencies, 
in the Commonwealth, closely approximates to that of banks of issue, and, at the middle 
of 1911, numbered 1891, distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 662; Victoria, 423 ; 
Queensland, 249; South Australia, 257 (exclusive of 186 school penny savings banks) ; 
Western Australia, 155 (exclusive of 172 school penny sayings banks); and Tasmania, 
145. 
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In the following tables the figures for Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia refer to financial years ended 30th June, and those of New South Wales 
to calendar years ended 31st December next preceding. In the case of Tasmania figures 
for the two joint-stock savings banks are made up to the last day of February in each 
year, and those for the Government Savings Bank to the 31st December, except in 1906-7, 
1907-8, 1908-9, 1909-10, and 1910-11, where they relate to the year ended 30th June. 


2. Depositors.—The total number of depositors, 7.e., of persons having accounts open, 
not of those making deposits, in each of the last ten years is shewn in the following 
table :— 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
1901-2 .-.| 306,311 | 410,126 84,685 | 132,084 45,108 44,527 | 1,022,841 
1902-3 «--| 323,212 | 418,511 80,043 | 137,147 48,008 46,451 | 1,053,372 

* 1903-4 s.1| 331,956 | 432,867 80,959 | 141,572 54,873 47,904 | 1,090,131 
1904-5 -..| 355,824 | 447,382 84,165 | 146,366 59,764 49,488 | 1,142,939 
1905-6 ...| 364,089 | 466,752 88,026 | 152,487 63,573 50,731 | 1,185,608 
1906-7 «s-| 392,050 |-491,318 92,912 | 161,855 66,737 53,817 | 1,258,689 
1907-8 ..-| 421,928 | 511,581 | 100,324 |*174,289 | T72,178 55,620 | 1,335,920 
1908-9 ...| 486,029 | 582,425 | 106,627 |£187,482 $77,748 | 58,145 | 1,898,456 
1909-10 ...| 460,251 | 560,515 | 114,720 |[201,275 | §86,166 60,646 | 1,483,573 
1910-11 .--| 498,658 | 595,424 | 127,219 $216,480 §99,017 63,314 | 1,600,112 

i Inclusive of eae depositors in school penny savings banks. 
3 dh 4607 5 i in 1909, 6881 in 1910, and 8436 in 1911. 
§ 4590 5 4 a" iy) » CTL ¥ Hie 


The subjomed table shews the above figures in relation to the population of the 
States ; it must, of course, be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not 
restricted to the adult population, but that it is, on the contrary, a very usual practice 
to open accounts in the name of children. Hven so, the proportion is a large one, 
amounting in the case of the Commonwealth to more than one-third, and rising in 
Victoria to four-ninths, and in South Australia to more than one-half. 


, 


DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS PER THOUSAND OF POPULATION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 


1901-2 aie | 223 339 167 363 233 254 267 
1902-3 ees reefer en: 346 156 379 226 259 272 
1903-4 as | 233 359 156 392 244 | 262 278 
1904-5 ae we| 244 371 1GOmeh AOS} 250%.) > 267, 288 
1905-6 Sah | 245 386 166 | 416 254 ) 272 294 
1906-7 noe vs. 208 403° | 172) |. 487.- 262 290 308 
1907-8 oe sea] 270 415 184 462 284 293, 321 
1908-9 oe cel bane A0 A) 426 LOM a8 299 303 330 
1909-10 aa w.s| > 285 439 HOOT 2h 508 324 314 343 
1910-11 Boe ...{ 808 458 212 528 358 327 362 


3. Administration of Savings Banks.—The following table, relating to the Govern- 
ment Savings Banks of the several States, gives information on such points as adminis- 
tration, maximum and minimum deposits, rate of interest allowed, investment of funds, 
etc. 
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PARTICULARS RELATING TO 


| 


| 
| 
| 


a 


Minimum 


| song + Appointment 
State, Bank and. Acre eEee 0 A eee ne Q Departments and 
Actsin Force. | yranagement, | *dministrators | iN as an aa uorum. | and Branches. | Maximum 
1h teens "| or Managers, | OF “2nagers. | Deposits. 
New South Wales ! 
Savings Bank Managed by Trustees ap-| The managing }~Feur Trus-| The Trustees| From 1s. to 
of N.S.W. trustees, notex-| pointed by Goy-| Trustee is paid | tees. may appoint an li { 
Acts Nos. 53 & | ceeding 18, in! ernor, who also} outof the funds Accountant for 
99 of 1902. addition to the| nominates the|of the Bank. each district for 
Governor as| Vice-President. | Other Trustees which district 
President. The managing}and _ district Trustees are ap- 
| | Trustee is ap-| Trustees may pointed. 
| | pointed by Goy-| not receive em- 
| ernor on the no- | olument. 
| mination of the 
| Trustees. 
| 
Government Administered, Appointed by| ThePresident| Two Com-| (i.) Savings Bank| (Notspeci- 
Savings Bank. | governed, and! the Governor by | is paid £1200 per | missioners. Department. | fied in Act). 
Act No. 48 of | managed by 3|commission in]}annum; each (ii.) Advances De- 
1906. Commissioners,) His Majesty's} of the other partment. 
|of whom one is| name; to hold | Commissioners Commissioners 
President. office during | £900perannum. may establish 
ability and good branches and 
| behaviour. Pro- agencies; these 
} vision toappoint may be at post- 
deputies in case offices, subject 
of illness, sus- to such terms 
pension, or ab- as may be ag- 
sence. reed upon be- 
tween Governor 
and Governor- 
General. 
Victoria— 
The Savings General con- Commission-| Each Commis-} Three Com- | (i.)Savings Bank| From 1s. to 
Bank. trol of adminis-|ers appointed | sioner is paid 2| missioners. Department. | £1000. 
Acts Nos. 1138 | tration and the | by Governor-in- | guineas and the (ii.) Advances De- 
of 1890, 1481 of | sole investment | Council; th e | Chief-Commis- partment. 
1896, 1709and1722| of funds in the} Chairman is] sioner 3 guineas Commissioners 
of 1900, 1778 of | hands of 5Com-| also appointed | for each attend- may establish 
1901, 1878 of 1903, | missioners. annually by the|ance, but the banks at any 


nd 2280 of 1910. 


General man- 
agement is in 
hands of Inspec- 
tor-General. 


Governor - in- 
Council on the 
nomination of a 
majority of the 
Commissioners, 
The Inspector- 
General is ap- 
pointed by the 
Commissioners 
with the appro- 
val of the Gov- 
ernor-in-Coun- 
ceil. Commis- 
sioners to hold 
office during 
good behaviour; 
provision for 
appointment of 
deputy Chief 
Commissioner 
in case of illness, 
ete. 


amount paid to 
any one Com- 
missioner must 
not exceed £210 
per annum, nor 
to the Chief 
Commissioner, 
£315 perannum. 
The salaryof the 
Inspector - Gen- 
eral may not ex- 
ceed £1500 per 
annum. 


place 
toria; each bank 
to be a separate 
and _  indepen- 
dent institution 
having separate 
and distinet 
Trustees and of- 
ficers. Trustees 
(two or more in 
number) are ap- 
pointed by Com- 
missioners. . 


in Vic-| 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 
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Interest. “ and a a oe 
SHEE ITO Rn Loans on Reserve and Onno eta 
Investment of Mortgage. other Bunda: Security of 
Funds. Depositors. 
Rake Amount on | 
rs which Payable. | | 
To be fixed Any sum over| The Trustees may Trustees may | The Trustees must The Trustees may 


from time to 
time by Trus- 
| tees. 


Comunission- 
ers must fix 
rate of interest, 
and may fix 
differential 
rates accord- 
ing to amount 
of deposit. 


To be fixed 
from time to 
time by the 
Commission’rs 
but maynotex- 
ceed 5 per cent. | 


£1, but the Trus- 
tees may limit 
the interest so 
as not to be pay- 
able on the sur- 


| plus over £100. 


Any sum from 
£1 to £500, and 
over the latter 
amount in case 
of accounts of 
(i.) Friendly So- 
cieties, etc., and 
(ii.) the Advance 
Department. 


Interest allow- 
edonsums from 
£1 to £250, and 
is added yearly 
on 30th June. 

(Acts provide 
that interest 
may not be paid 
on surplus over 
£500, or such 
other less sum 
as the Commis- 
sioners may ap- 
point.) 


(i.) deposit funds 
either (a) in the Col- 
onial Treasury or 
(b) in any bank in 
N.S.W., or (ii.) may 
invest funds in de- 
bentures and other 
securities, or (iii.) 
may purchase bills 
of exchange drawn 
on any bank in 
N.S. W. to an 
amount not exceed- 
ing one-quarter of 
the funds. 


All moneys re- 
ceived to be invest- 
ed and held (i.) as 
to 15% to consist of 
cash and deposits 
at Treasury and in 
banks of issue in 
N.S.W. available at 
call or short notice, 
and (ii.) as to the 
balance to be in- 
vested in business 
premises of the 
Commissioners, 
mortgages, Govern- 
ment securities of 
any State of the 
Commonwealth,de- 
bentures of the Ad- 
vance Dept., deben- 
tures of any muni- 
cipality in N.S.W. 


All deposits must 
within one week of 
their receipt be 
paid into.the ap- 
pointed bank in 
Melbourne. Depo- 
sits in the country 
banks must be re- 
mitted to the Com- 
missioners. Funds 
must be invested 
as follows :—(i.) Not 
more than 15% to 
he deposited with 
the Government 
Bankers. (ii.) Not 
more than three- 
tenths of the bal- 
ance in mortgages 
or municipal loans. 
(iii.) As nearly as 
possible seven- 
tenths of such bal- 
ance in Treasury 
Bills, mortgage 
bonds, and deben- 
tures. — 


lend money on 
mortgage pro- 
vided (i.) no 
mortgage to any 
one person may 
exceed £24,000, 
and (ii.) not 
more than 
three-fourths of 
the total depos- 
its may be lent 
on mortgage. 
The land must 
be held in fee- 
simple and un- 
encumbered. 


Loans may be 
on first mort- 
gage from £50 to 
£25,000 to any 
one person. Any 
one loan may 
not exceed three 
fifths of the 
value of the in- 
terest of the 
borrower in the 
lands and build- 
ings. The mort- 
gage must be 
registered and 
dates must be 
fixed for repay- 
ment of princi- 
paland interest. 


The Commis- 
sioners may 
lend any sum 
on first mort- 
gage of fee- 
simple lands, 
and may lend 
to corporations 
of Melbourne or 
Geelong and to 
the council of 
any shire or 
borough any 
sums not ex- 
ceeding in the 
aggregate the 
average re- 
venues for the 
period of three 
years. The am- 
ount lent to any 
one person is 
limited to 
£25,000,and may 
not exceed three 
‘fifths of the 
svalue of pro- 
perty mortgag- 
ed. 


| 


set aside annually 
out of the profits 
such sum, being not 
less than one-twen- 
tieth nor more than 
one-fifth of the total 
interest produced 
during the year, as 
they think proper, 
towards the estab- 
lishment of a secu- 
rity fund, to equal- 
ise rate of interest 
and meet losses or 
deficiency. 


Same provisions 
as above, provided 
that the Governor 
May suspend the 
operations of such 
provisions, 


No provision ex- 
cept in regard to 
Advances Dept. 


borrow the amount 
required to meet the 
demands of deposi- 
tors and the Govern- 
or may guarantee its 
repayment. Theam- 
ount borrowed and 
outstanding at any 
time so guaranteed 
may not exceed 
£50,000, without the 
previous consent of 
the Legisiative As- 
sembly. Special 
loans to meet any 
sudden demand up- 
on the funds, may 
be raised upon the 
security of the pro- 
perty and revenues 
of the bank. 


The Commission- 
ers may borrow, and 
the Governor may 
guarantee repay - 
ment of, moneys re- 
quired to meet de- 
mands of depositors; 
the Governor shall 
obtain from Com- 
missioners such se- 
curity as he may 
deem necessary. The 
Governor may, upon 
like security, direct 
advances to be made 
out of Consolidated 
Revenue. Such ad- 
vances must be re- 
ported to both 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


The Governor with 
the advice of the 
Executive Council 
may guarantee the 
repayment of any 
loan necessary to 
meet the demands 
of depositors, but 
the loans outstand- 
ing at any time may 
not exceed £100,000. 
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State, Bank and 
Acts in Force. 


Queensland— 
Government 
Savings Bank. 
Acts Nos. 24 of 
1853 (N.S. W.), 25 
of 1854(N.S.W.),8 
of 1861, 2 of 1864, 
17 of 1865, 10 of 
1870, 6 of 1872, 2 
of 1882, 31 of 1894, 
20 of 1895, 4 of 


1896, and 8 of 1897.) 


Seuth Australia— 
Government 
Savings Bank, 
Acts Nos, 22 of 
1875, 824 of 1903, 
and 925 of 1907. 


Western Australia 
Government 

Savings Bank. 
Act No.9 ot 1906 


Tasmania— 
Government 

Savings Bank* 
ActNo.9 o0f1910 


Administration 
and 
Management. 


Appointment 


of 
Administrators 
or Managers. 


Payment of 
Administrators 
or Managers. 


Administra - | 
tion controlled | 
by the Colonial | 
Treasurer. The 
actual manage- 
ment in hands 
of a ‘‘manager."’ | 


Managed by 6 
Trustees, 2 of 
whom retire} 
every 2 years. 


{ 


,, Managed bya 

Manager” un- 
der the control 
of the Treasurer 


Managed byan 
“Actuary” un- 
der the control 
of the Treasurer 


’ 


Appointed by | 


Governor. 


Appointed by 
the Governor. 
Chairmen elect- 


|ed by Trustees. 
| The Board must 
{meet at least 


once in each 
week except in 
the month of 


| December. 


Appointed by 
Governor. 


Actuary and 
other officers 
subject to the 
Public Service 
Act, 


Not specified. 


Hach Trustee 
is paid 2 guineas 
for each meet- 
ing attended, 
provided that 
no Trustee may 
receive more 
than one fee for 
any one week. 


Not specified. 


No provision. 


PARTICULARS RELATING TO — 


Quorum. 


Four Trus+ 
tees. 


4 
Minimum ~~ 
Departments and y 
and Branches. | Maximum 
Deposits. 
On the appli-| From1s.to — 
cation of ten or | £200. 


more house or 
landholders,the 
Governor - in- 
Council may by 
a@ proclamation 
establish a Sav- 
ings Bank in 
any town in 
Queensland hay- 
ing notiless than 
500 inhabitants. 
Police magis- 
trates and other 


| officers may be 


directed by the 
Governor - in - 
Council to re- 
ceive deposits of 
not less than 5 
shillings 


(i.) Trustees 
may establish 
branches at 
such places in 
the Stateas they 
may select. 

(ii.) They are 
alsoempowered 
to establish a 
department de- 
signated ** The 
Penny Bank De- 
partment." 


Governor may 
arrange with 
Governor - Gen- 
eral for perfor- 
mance of duties 
in respect of the 
Savings Bank 
by officers of the 
P.M.G.’s Dept. 
and the Gover- 
normay author- 
ise such officers, 
or any other per- 
son, to receive 
deposits for re- 
mittance to the 
head office. 


Same as W.A. 


! 

From is. to 
£500, but de- 
deposits of 
Friendly So- 
cieties are 
unlimited. 
In the Penny 
Bank Dept. 
any sum not 
less than one 
penny may — 
bedeposited. | 


From Is. to 
£1000, but a 
Friendly So- 
ciety may in 
any one year 
deposit any 
amount not 
exceeding’ 
£1000. 


Not less 
thanis. No 
maximum is 
specified. 


* There are also the Hobart Savings Bank and the Lausceston — 


“4 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SAVINGS BANKS—Continued. 


Interest. ‘i an 8 
anagement an Borrowing and 
Investment of Jonas On. Reserve and Secure of 
Hands: Mortgage. other Funds. Depositors 
Rate Amount on 
: which Payable. 

To be fixed No interest on Deposits must be The Governor may 
by Governor- | depositsexceed-| paidwithin 24 hours guarantee upon the 
in-Council. but | ing £500, except | into the appointed security of the gen- 
not to be more | in case of funds | bank in Brisbane. eral revenue of the 
thand5percent.|of registered | (i.) Two-thirds at State the repayment 

Friendly Socie-| least of the funds of any money, the 
ties or any other | must be invested in loan of which is ne- 
Society or Cor-|Government De- cessary to meet the 
poration except-| bentures or Treas- demands of deposi- 
ed by the Gov-/ury bills. (ii.) The tors. Loans out- 
ernor -in- Coun- | remaining third to standing may not 
cil. be retained by Col- exceed £10,000 with- 

onial Treasurer to out previous consent 

carry on business of the Legislative 

of the Bank. De- Council. 

bentures and bills 

to vest in President 

of LegislativeCoun- 

cil, Speaker of Leg- 

islative Assembly, 

and the Colonial 

Treasurer. The 

Governor may au- 

thorise the issue of 

33 per cent. (or less) 

Savings Bank Stock 

to an amount up to 

£2,000,000, redeem- 

able in 1945. 

To be fixed| No interest on Funds may be in- Trustees may | Trustees may set 
by Trustees. deposits exceed- | vested in (i.) Goy-| lend money on | apart annually any 

ing £250, but in | ernment securities | mortgage of es- | sum not exceeding 
case of Friendly |.of any State or the| tates in  fee-| one-fifth of the net 
Societies inter-|;Commonwealth.| simple, but no | profits to a reserve 
est at arate not | (ii.) Securities of |new mortgage |fund (which may 
exceeding one-|any Municipal Cor-|may he taken | not exceed 4 per 
half the ordin-| poration in S.A.| by Trustees, so|cent. of the total 
ary rate is paid | (iii.) Depositsinany | long as one-half | deposits) for the 
on the surplus | other bank in §.A./} of funds of the | purpose of meeting 
over £250, | (iv.) Deposits in the | bankareinvest-| any loss or defici- 
Treasury. | ed on mortgage. |ency. Appropria- 

tions may be made 

from this fund to 

meet depreciations 

in the investments. 

Trustees may also 

use the fund for 

purpose of carrying 

on business of Bank. 

“ 

To be fixed To be fixed by | All funds, except | The aggregate After payment of Deposits are char- 

by Governor. | Governor. such portion as the | amount invest-| interest to deposi-| ged upon the Con- 
Treasurer deems | ed on mortgage | torsand of expenses | solidated Revenue 
sufficient to meet | may not exceed | ofmaintenanceand| Fund, If moneys 
withdrawals, must | one-third of the | administration,any | received are not suf- 
be invested: (i.) On | total of funds;|surplus income} ficient to meet the 
deposits in any/no more than|forms part of the | lawful claims of de- 
bank in W.A. (ii.)| three-fifths of | Consolidated Rev-| positors the Gover- 
In securities of the | the amount of} enue Fund. nor may authorise 
Government of| valuation may the issue of the am- 
W.A. (iii.) In de-} be advanced ; ount of the defici- 
bentures issued by | and the interest | ency out of the Con- 
any local authority | must be not less solidated Revenue 
in W.A. (iy.) Upon | than 5 per cent. Fund. 

; first mortgages of 

any lands in W.A. 

To be fixed| No interest to All funds not re- After providing Same as in W.A. 
by Governor. | be paid in ex-| quired to meet with- for payment of in- 

cess of deposits |drawals must be terest due to de- 
over £250. invested in Tas- positors the surplus 


manian Govern- 
ment securities _or 
deposited in a bank 
in Tasmania. 


| income forms part 
of the Consolidated 
Revenue. 


Bank for Savings, both under control of Trustees. 
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4. Deposits.—The total amount of deposits in the savings banks of the six States 
reaches the large sum of nearly sixty million pounds, and would no doubt be even larger if 
the banks did not restrict interest-bearing deposits to certain limits. It must be re- 
membered that though not granting him facilities to draw cheques, the Australian 
savings banks practically afford the small tradesman all the advantages of a current 
account, in addition to which they also allow him interest on his minimum monthly 
balance, instead of charging him a small,fee for keeping his account, as the banks of 
issue do. The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing deposits, 
are as follows:—New South Wales, Government ‘Savings Bank, 3 per cent. up to 
£500; Savings Bank of New South Wales, 34 per cent. ap to £200; Victoria, 34 
per cent. on first £100, and 3 per cent. on excess from £101 to £250; Queensland, 
3 per cent. up to £500; South Australia, 24 per cent. on accounts closed during the 
year, and 3} per cent. up to £250 on accounts remaining open; Western Australia, 
3 per cent. up to £1000; Tasmania, Government Savings Bank, 3 per cent. up to £250 ; 
Hobart Trustees’ Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up to £50, 3$ per cent. on the excess from 
£50 to £150; Launceston Trustees’ Savings Bank, 3? per cent. up to £150. The savings 
banks of four of the States—New South Wales (Government Savings Bank), Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia—have, for the further benefit of depositors, 
entered into a reciprocity arrangement, under which money deposited in one State may 
be drawn out in another State, and even by telegraph. 


The table below shews the total amounts at credit of depositors in each of the last 
ten years :— 


DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


l l | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C'wealth. 

i | | | 

£ a OPE: £ Seatielpetee £ 

1901-2 ... _...| 11,808,710 | 10,131,604 4,118,337 | 3,988,649 1,889,082 1,092,047 | 33,028,429 
1902-3... .--| 12,425,464 | 10,341,857 | 3,772,686 | 4,187,590 1,988,624 1,194,157 | 33,910,378 
1903-4 ... _...| 12,344,623 ‘| 10,582,808 | 3,741,967 4,217,836 2,079,763 1,249,760 | 34,216,757 
1904-5 ... ...| 12,982,648 | 10,896,741 3,875,197 4,398,041 2,207,296 1,263,542 | 35,623,465 
1905-6 ... —_...| 13,963,635 | 11,764,179 4,142,791 4,766,907 | 2,316,161 1,332,546 |, 38,286,219 
1906-7... ---| 15,320,582 | 12,792,590 4,543,104 5,320,872 2,633,135 1,488,056 | 42,098,289 
1907-8 ... ...| 17,530,157 | 13,428,676 4,921,881 5,820,344 2,885,463 1,560,951 | 46,147,472 
1908-9 ... ---| 18,805,082 | 14,101,710 5,158,219 6,347,271 3,059,738 1,605,919 | 49,077,939 
1909-10... ...| 20,150,574 | 15,417,888 5,622,986 | 6,791,320 | 3,481,764 1,652,966 | 53,117,498 
1910-11... __...| 22,453,924 | 17,274,423 6,376,969 | 7,435,772 | 4,092,504 | 1,760,090 | 59,393,682 


A comparison between the tables shewing the number of depositors and the amoun 
of deposits reveals the fact that the average amounts to the credit of each depositor are 
considerably larger in some States than in others; in other words, that in one State a 
comparatively larger proportion of the population makes use of the savings banks, and 
that the natural result is a smaller amount to the credit of the individual depositor. 
Within the same State there is little variation in the figures from year to year. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT PER DEPOSITOR IN SAVINGS BANKS, 
1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. , 

£ is. ds £3.) a Fe OS a iy Ap Sais P03 ss. a: Eee! EN: Fees 
1901-2 38 11 0 9414 1 48 12 7 30 311 4117 7 2410 6 32 5 10 
1902-3 38 8 10 2414 3 47 2 8 3010 8 41 8 5 2514 2 32 310 
1903-4 37 3 9 29 0 46 4 5 29 15 10 3718 0 26-1 9 Slate 
1904-5 369 9 24 7 2 46 0 10 30 PO: 3618 8 25 11 2 Biba) 
1905-6 38) 7 (2 2 4 1 Ea eV Bibidsh 5) 36 8 8 26 5 4 32 5 10 
1906-7 SS Mid Uiael 26 0 9 48 17 11 3217 6 39 9 1 2713 0 33 8 11 
1907-8 41 10 11 96 5 0 49 1 2 pik fen lb 39 19:6 28 1 4 34 10 10 
1908-9... | 4811 2 %6'9 9 48 7 6 BolT 30.7 1 2712 5 3b) 401 
1909-10 ... s5( 43 15. °8 2710 1 49 0 4 33 14 10 40 8 2 QT S51 35 16. 1 
1910-11 ... re SD: 107 Sil POU ONS 2 Na 5O) 26) 34 7 0 41 6 7 2716 0 Syi 


a 
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The average amount deposited per head of population shews a satisfactory increase 
during the period under review. In 1901-2 it ranged from £10 19s. 2d. in South Australia 
to £6 4s. 8d. in Tasmania, while in 1910-11 the amount in South Australia had risen to 
£18 2s. 7d., and in Tasmania to £9 1s. 9d. The following table gives the figures for each 
year :— 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901-2 to 1910-11. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. §. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. | C' wealth. 
| } | 

WSN een Sandy eistard Wee! si) deh Bios, al) Sos. (GBs sind 

1902235. SPI SIN By Ves Biv S.) 20516) 110 19 9) 9/15 2176, 14), 81 Blas 
1902-3. ... calls) TO ee) MSE In I ctype: Ba ie Ee ato et Nien ay Ao Ye es Sem OOo ae ary. 110) 
TIOG=4s see ROMO ato MoN ta) of Miwon Gil Ob. 6 16. 8.) Shee 
1904-5 ... SMO OmMOM Oe T at. clie tte Oo 4 9} 6 166) Stas 
1905-6 2: Sear ora eye tor Lito OOO 16 2-7 3 O99 10 
1906-7) -i.. SOL ATOM Om OSB L yy lase wy Ns SiON Gi ]7°8' 0 6105 V9 
LOOK-Bh x See Ae G1 O AON OO) v4 N15), (SoS Pt 6-9), 8.14 811 ydai'9 
190B29)"%.. Peer tte Ino) ora noovoOn Ord ho OF 8...,7,.( 6 [1a tay Ag 
1909-10... emo oI te eoeOn da OT Mn eis od) 8 11° 212. 6 78 
1910-11... Palos eaioe a OlOm a Tts Sita th 8)9 1 913s 8 5 


5. Annual Business.—The annual volume of business transacted by the Australian 
savings banks is very large when compared with the total amount of deposits. This is 
mainly due to the fact already pointed out of many accounts being used as convenient 
eurrent accounts. Thus, during the last year of the period under review, the total 
amount deposited and withdrawn (exclusive of interest added) amounted to nearly 150 
per cent. of the total amount of deposits at the end of the previous year, while the amount 
at credit of depositors (inclusive of interest added) increased by only 11# per cent. during 
the same year. The following table shews the business transacted during the year 


1910-11: — 
SAVINGS BANK TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR, 1910-11. 

Total Amounts Interest Amounts Total 
State Deposits at| Deposited Added Total Withdrawn | Deposits at 
2 End of Year| during Year| during Year| . during Year |End of Year 

1909-10. 1910-11. 1910-11. 1910-11. 1910-11. 

ES £ x £ £ & 
N.S. Wales [20,150,574 |15,342,619 619,263 |36,112,456 |13,658,532 | 22,453,924 
Victoria ..15,417,888 |13,484,759 468,250 |29,370,897 |12,096,474 | 17,274,423 
Queensland ...| 5,622,986 | 3,691,615 161,596 | 9,476,197 | 3,099,228 6,376,969 
South Australia | 6,791,320 | 4,936,351 | 222,155 |11,949,826 | 4,514,054 | 7,435,772 
West. Australia |-3,481,764 | 3,177,107 104,982 | 6,763,853 | 2,671,349 4,092,504 
Tasmania ».| 1,652,966 937,087 51,031 | 2,641,084 880,994 | 1,760,090 
Commonwealth 53,117,498 |41,569,538 | 1,627,277 \96,314,313 |36,920,631 | 59,393,682 
§ 5. Life Assurance. 

1. General.—Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Com- 


monwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to ‘‘insurance, other than 
State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State con- 
cerned.” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, ‘“‘an Act relating to assurance on the 
lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,” no legislation relating to life 
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insurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life assurance com- 
panies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, or 
otherwise under the provisions of various companies or special Acts, A Royal Commis- 
sion consisting of the Honourable J. H. Hood, one of the judges of the Supreme Cours 
of Victoria, and G. H. Knibbs, Esquire, Commonwealth Statistician, was, however, 
appointed in 1908, “‘to inquire into and report upon the law relating to and the methods of 
operating Fire, Life, Industrial, and other Insurance in Australia.” The Commission 
was originally required to report the result of its inquiry before the 30th June, 1909. A 
progress report was issued before that date, and the time for the final report extended to 
the 30th June, 1910. The report relating to Life Assuraiice was published on 15th 
March, 1910, and that relating to Fire Insurance on 15th October, 1910. On the con- 
clusions contained in these reports future Commonwealth legislation will probably be 
based. In addition to these a report on Social Insurance was prepared by the Common- 
wealth Statistician and issued on 91h September, 1910. 

Returns for the year 1910 haye been directly collected from life assurance societies 
by the Commonwealth Statistician, with results which are in the main satisfactory. 
- Figures for 1910 refer to business in the Commonwealth only, and do not include New 
Zealand business. 


2. Companies Transacting Business in the Commonwealth.—The total number of 
companies at present established in the Commonwealth is fifteen, of which the following 
five have their head offices in New South Wales:—The Australian Mutual Provident 
Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited, the City Mutual 
Life Assurance Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
Limited, and the People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited. The Standard Life 
Association Limited is now omitted, since a controlling interest in it has been purchased 
by the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society, and almost all of its policy-holders have 
transferred themselves to the latter corporation. The Mutual Life and Citizens’ 
Assurance Company Limited was formed in 1908 by the amalgamation of the Mutual 
Life Association of Australasia and the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company Limited. 
During 1910 it increased in size by amalgamating with the Australian Widows’ Fund 
Life Assurance Society Limited, which is therefore no longer included in ‘the list of 
independent corporations. Five companies have their head offices in Victoria, viz.— 
The Australian Alliance Assurance Company, the National Mutual Life Association. 
of Australasia Limited, the Victoria Life and General Insurance Company, the 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited, and the Australasian Temperance 
and General Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited. The head office of the Pro- 
vident Life Assurance Company is in New Zealand, and that of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe:Insurance Company in England. The remaining three societies 
belong to the United Sthtes, viz.—The Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United 
States, the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, and the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

Most of the Australian companies are purely mutual; the Victoria Life and General 
(which takes no new life business), the Mutual Life and Citizens’, the Metropolitan, 
and the Prudential, are the only companies which are partly proprietary, the share- 
holders’ capital amounting to £40,000, £56,788, £11,740 and £4791 respectively. Of 
foreign companies transacting business in the Commonwealth, the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, the Provident, and the Equitable are partly proprietary, the shareholders’ 
capital amounting to £245,640, £10,000 and £20,550 respectively. 


3. Ordinary and Industrial Business.—Of the societies enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph the following five in 1910 transacted both ordinary and industrial 
business:—The Australian Mutual Provident Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ 
Assurance Company Limited, the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life 
Assurance Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
Limited, and the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
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The People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited and the Provident Life Assur- 
ance Company formerly restricted their operations to industrial business, but have now 
established an ordinary department. 


The remaining nine societies transacted ordinary life assurance business only, with 
the exception of those companies which have fire and accident branches, etc. 


It has been attempted in this section to keep returns relating to ordinary and to 
industrial business apart, so far as ib is possible to do so, and figures relating to com- 
panies whose head offices are in New Zealand or in HKurope or America refer to the 
Australian business only of those companies. 


4. Ordinary Business: Australian Business in Force, 1910,—The subjoined table 
shews the ordinary life business in force at the latest dates available in the fifteen 
societies conducting operations in the Commonwealth :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1910. 


| 

Policies Amount Annual 

in torce, Assured, Premium 
Society. exclusive | exclusive of | Income, 

of Bonus exclusive of 
Annuities. | Addition, ete.| Annuities. 
No. £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society an 202,976 55,655,703 1,809,903 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited aed 91,589 16,240,981 525,322 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society oon 17,852 2,435,454 93,759 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company ee 2,554 239,865 10,507 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... RS ay 524 177,927 4,724 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... He 65,259 14,175,567 502,129 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company .... 128 133 89,248 1,796 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society... bas i 28,381 5,032,680 171,901 

People’s Prudential 2,742 139,955 18,651* 

Australasian Temperance & General Mutual Life Assurance 
Society... 33,617 3,444,158 128,231 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 

(Life Branch) eh 330 155,613 4,681 
Provident Life oe 79 pO V (clay 348 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. ee 6,606 2,298,179 94,963 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York te ate 4,121 1,602,582 53,531 
New York Life Insurance Company 8 o wee 5,769 | 2,211,868 | 77,574 


* Including industrial. 
5. Industrial Business: Australian Business in Force, 1910.— Similar infor- 


mation in regard to the industrial business of the seven societies transacting that kind 
of business is given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1910. 


. Policies | Amou Annual 
Bocieny in Force. romney oes 
No. & & 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ... aa ...| 46,849 | 1,506,799 | 80,720 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ... ...| 203,755 | 3,822,170 | 188,257 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company ...| 16,049) 340,051 | 18,961 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society es Ae NOO, O23 948,032 | 51,683 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company | 4,892 99,168 ; 
Aust. Temperance and General Mutual Life Ass. ‘Society 109,570 | 2,168,722 | 130,399 
Provident Life Assurance Company _ ae DS ONTO 92,376 4,093 


* Included in ordinary. 
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6. Receipts and Expenditure of Insurance Societies, 1910.—(i.) Ordinary Business. 
The following returns refer to the Australian business of all societies doing business 
in the Commonwealth. The People’s Prudential Assurance Company, whose accounts do 
not distinguish between revenue and expenditure on account of ordinary and industrial 
business, has been included among the companies doing industrial business. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


Excess 
Society. Receipts. |Expenditure. ( Peseta 
; Funds). 
£ £ & 
Australian Mutual Provident Society oe ...| 2,824,749 | 1,799,981 | 1,024,768 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ...| 749,607 470,138 279,469 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society ae} y 135,297 89,410 45,887 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company .. : 11,351 6,156 5,195 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... ane 12,582 24,214 11,632* 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... 747 847 595,086 152,761 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company AA: 10,252 25,089 14,837* 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ... F 265,313 202,703 62,610 
Aust. Temperance & General Mutual Life Ass. Socy. 154,860 87,357 67,503 
Liverpool and London and Globe see i sg xa 4,681 27,638 22,,957* 
Provident Life ee 348 142 206 
Equitable Life Assurance Society -a2| 26,889. 139,570 22,681* 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 69,140 83,152 14,012* 
New York Life Insurance Company ae ate 83,568 65,218 18,350. 


* Decrease. 


(ii.) Industrial Business. A similar return for those societies which transact 
industrial business is given below. The figures for the Prudential, as stated above, are 
included therein. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE,—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


‘ Excess Re- 
Society. Receipts. |Expenditure.|ceipts (Addi- 
tion toFunds) 
& £& & 
Australian Mutual Provident Society... «| 84,296 44,636 39,590 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ...| 220,708 162,698 58,010 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 19,928 18,278 1,650 
Colonial Mutual ae a aah 51,847 22,525 29 322 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company ... : 19,586 16,734 2,852 
Aust. Temperance & General Mutual Life Ass. Soe. 144,071 95,658 48,413 
Provident Life Assurance Company te % 4,268 5,608 1,340* 


* Decrease. 


7. Expenses of Management of Insurance Societies, 1910.—(i.) Ordinary Business. 
In the following table the expenses of management (including commission, expenses of 
management, license fees, and taxes) of the several societies transacting ordinary life 
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business are shewn, together with the proportion these expenses bear to premium income 
and to gross receipts. The People’s Prudential Company is included amongst the 
industrial companies in a subsequent table, as that company transacts mainly in- 
dustrial business, and as its returns include both ordinary and industrial business. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IN AUSTRALIA, 1910. 


Tinh aia Proportion |Proportion 
Pocieny. Mansel some eee 
ment. Receipts. | Receipts. 
’ & % % 
Australian Mutual Provident Society... : 225,681 12.17 7.99 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company 63,914 12.13 8.53 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society ... 28,961 30.50 21.41 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 8,919 37.30 34.52 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 2,655 56.20 21.10 
: National Mutual Life Association of Australasia 88,707 17.06 11.86 
i Victoria Life and General Insurance Company 1,185 65.98 11.56 
\ Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society «| 66,275 38.14 24.98 
' Australasian Temperance & General Mutual Life ‘Assurance 
Society .. 35,197 27.45 22.73 
\ Liverpool and London and Globe (Life Branch) « ty S 
Ke Provident Life : 115 33.05 83.05 
Equitable Life Assurance Company ae ees 4,600 4.84 3.94 
i Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York ... 5,9T1 10.77 8.64 
} New York Life Insurance Society 7,186 9.26 8.60 


* Not available 


of management, license fees, and taxes :— 


expenses in connection with collection and commission. 
particulars in regard to this business, the figures again including commission, expenses 


(ii.) Industrial Business. The Australasian assurance societies have, in common with 
assurance societies elsewhere, found by experience that industrial business is much more 
expensive than ordinary business. This is, of course, principally due to the great 


The subjoined table shews 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IN AUSTRALIA, 


1910. 
| Expenses | Proportion | Proportion 
' of | to to 
Society. Manage- | Premium Gross 
ment. Receipts. Receipts. 
£ % % 
Australian Mutual Provident Society oF ...| 40,964 50.75 48.64 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ase worse ausyl 47.36 40.39 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company ...| 14,781 77.95 74.17 
Colonial Mutual ais ae seal 92062 36.88 36.77 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company” 13,516 72.47 69.01 
Aust. Temperance & General Mutual Life Ass. Soey. 46,755 35 86 82.45 
Provident Life Assurance Company : 4 806 19.69 18.88 


BB 


* Including ordinary business. 


8. Liabilities and Assets of Insurance Societies, 1910.—The liabilities of the 
Australasian societies consist mainly of their assurance funds ; as already mentioned, only 
five of the societies are partly proprietary, viz., the Mutual Life and Citizens’, with a paid-up 
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capital of £56,788 ; the Metropolitan, with a paid-up capital of £11,740; the Prudential, 
with a paid-up capital of £4791; the Victoria Life and General, with a paid-up capital 
of £40,000; and the Provident, with a paid-up capital of £10,000. With the exception ~ 
of the Victoria Life and General, this paid-up capital belongs in every case to the in- 
dustrial branch of the respective societies. The capital of the Provident (£10,000) is 
held in New Zealand, that of the Liverpool and London and Globe (£245,640) in England, 
and that of the Equitable Life (£20,550) in the United States. Neither of these three 
amounts appears, therefore, in the two subjoined tables where the capital of the Australian 
societies is included with the assurance funds. The assets consist mainly of loans on 
mortgage and policies, Government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold 
property, etc. As in some cases the Australian liabilities exceed the Australian assets if 
may be pointed out that this table should be taken in connection with the table on page 
875, ‘which sets out the total liabilities and assets. Loans on personal security are 
granted by only very few of the Australian societies. 


(i.) Ordinary Business. The following table shews the liabilities and assets of the 
societies transacting ordinary life business :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1910. 


| Liabilities. Assets. t 
|- ee 
Society [Seas] 3 a8 a| gus 
= n 
Baes| 35 eos | 28% 3 
alt= lic = S2 | Total. geae| ES 23 | Total 
SsOaS ° o.lUol 88 
2 gO < SS a] of 
om 7 =| oF Ay 
‘eae £ £ £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society* ... Bersih 284,606 |22,337,174||11,445,192) 8,566,947|20,012,139 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Co. ...| 5,127,421) 58,550 | 5,185,971)| 2,591,368) 3,052,135) 5,643,503 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society .| 476,758). 14,967 491,725 280,154) 211,571) 491,725 


Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co. 31,917; 6,563 38,480) 972) 37,508 7 
Australasian Alliance Assurance Company | 170,109) 6,627 176,736 112,551 64,185) 176,736 
National Mut. Life Assoc. of Australasia ...) 5,010,780} 72,951 | 5,083,731)! 3,353,381) 1,730,350} 5,083,731 
Victoria Life and Genera] Insurance Co. ...| 203,010} 19,708 222,718) 57,663} 164,789] 222,442 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ...| 2,406,070} 18,408 | 2,424,478}| 1,329,626] 1,094,852} 2,424,478 
Aust. Temp. & Gen. Mut. Life Assur. Soc.* 936,090| 61,864 997,954) 362,968] 634,986} 997,954 
Liverpool & London & Globe (Life aha i t uy iy t t + 


Provident Life oe 299) oe 299 aie 220) 220 
Equitable Life Assurance Society .. 209,693) 164 209,857 146,252) 397,587| 543,789 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York + + bE 83,992) 186,467) 270,459 
New York Life Insurance Society ... - 743,000} 6,117 9,017 96,735) 27,352) 124,087 


* Including industrial business. As the business of these two societies is mainly ordinary 
life business they have been included in this table. + Not available. ~ Several life offices 
ae a considerable portion of their assets invested outside the Commonwealth (see table on page 
875). 


(ii.) Industrial Business. As stated in the footnote to the preceding table, the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Provident Society and the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual + 
Life Assurance Society, which transact a certain amount of industrial business, but whose 
business is mainly ordinary life business, have been included with those societies doing 
only ordinary life business. On the other hand, the People’s Prudential Assurance 
Company, in whose case industrial business greatly predominates over ordinary life busi- 

ness, has been included in the following table. Incomplete as the table is, it shews that 
the funds appropriated to industrial business are very insignificant in comparison with 
those pertaining to ordinary life business. ' Taking the table in conjunction with the 
statements of revenue and expenditure, the question may well be asked whether in the 
case of some of the societies industrial business is worth catering for at all. " 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1910. 


‘ Liabilities, Assets. 
kA ee a a8 -| 453 
‘ re a| om 
Society. Bs 23 SB See woh 
Bsa) do | Total. || g2ae|Egas| Total. 
gqoas| O8 BHeS| RDO? 
£aqyo s Ss &| S84 
ors fe a wm 
B 
‘ sy £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mutual Life & Citizens’ Assurance Company | 783,893 | 40,590 | 824,483 || 542,313 | 310,411 | 852,724 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co. 34,644 589 | 35,233 816 | 34,417 | 35,233 
Colonial Mutual ce ae ist ae 51,517 30,515 82,032 1,224 | 80,808 82,032 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company*... 24,390 152 24,542 11,751 | 12,791 94,542 
Provident Life Assurance Company ee 3,101 He; 3,101 nee 5,592 5,592 


* Including ordinary business. 


(iii.) Total Liabilities and Assets. It has been thought advisable to confine the 
figures relating to life assurance to business in the Commonwealth. Several of the 
companies whose head offices are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of 
business elsewhere, viz., in New Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, 
while in the case of the foreign companies, the Australian business is insignificant com- 
pared with that done elsewhere. Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian 
and foreign companies will be found in ‘‘Finance Bulletin, No. 5,” and a short table only 
is inserted here, shewing the total liabilities and assets (which balance in every case) of 
the various companies, so that the deficiencies in the Australian assets shewn in the 
previous tables for those companies doing business elsewhere may not be misunder- 
stood :-— 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1910. 


; Liabilities Liabilities 
Society. and Society. and 
Assets. ; Assets. 
ORDINARY BUSINESS. os ie £ 
Provident Life os "a 12,572 


*Australian Mutual Provident Soe. ...| 27,425,435 || Equitable Life Assurance Society ai 100,207,848 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co.| 6,360,514 || Mutual Life Ins. Society of New York] 117,630,198 


City Mutual Life Assurance Society... 491,725 || New York Life Insurance Society ...| 131,085,241 
Aust. Metropolitan Life Assur. Co. ... 38,480 

Australian Alliance Assurance Co. ... 176,736 ||” INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 

National Mutual Life Association ...| 6,368,740 || Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co. 892,789 
Victoria Life and General Insur. Go. 922,718 || Aust. Metropolitan Life Assur. Co.... 35,233 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc.| 3,260,783 || Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc. 89,277 
*Aust. Temp. & Gen. Mut.Life A.Soc.| 1,086,944 || tPeople’s Prudential Assurance Co. 424,542 
Liverpool & London & Globe (Life) ...| 11,523,395 || Provident Life Assurance Company 41,083 

* Including industrial business. + Including ordinary business. 


§ 6. Fire Insurance. 


1. General.—Returns as to fire insurance are very defective, and only for Sydney 
and Melbourne and the country districts of Victoria have some figures been given which 
are worth reproducing. The Royal Commission mentioned above under “Life Assurance” 
has reported upon fire insurance matters, and Commonwealth legislation may, therefore, 
be expected at an early date. 


2. Sydney.—Under the Fire Brigades Act 1902 the cost of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade is defrayed by equal payments on the part of the Colonial Treasurer, the muni- 
cipal councils within the area under the jurisdiction of the Fire Brigades Board, and the 
insurance companies represented in Sydney. The companies divide their share propor- 
tionately to the amount held at risk. Under this arrangement the amount payable by 
the companies for the year 1909 was £19,100, divided amongst sixty-five companies, of 
which not more than six had their head office in Sydney. The amounts thus held at 
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risk at the close of the last four years for which returns are available were, in 1905, 
£78,108,749; in 1906, £81,364,129; in 1907, £86,563,304; and in 1908, £89,071,992. 
A new Act, which came into force on the 1st January, 1910, was passed in 1909. This 
Act substituted a Board of Fite Commissioners for New South Wales for the present 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, and divides the whole State into eight fire districts 
for the greater facilitation of working. 


3. Melbourne.—In Melbourne the Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board assesses the 
amount payable by the insurance companies on the amount of premiums returned. 
These premiums for the last four years averaged about £300,000 per annum, while 
the contributions paid by the companies amounted to about £13,000, or about £4 6s. 8d. 
for every £100 of premiums. It may be said, therefore, that the companies have to devote 
about 44 per cent. of their premium income from metropolitan insurances to the main- 
tenance of the fire brigade. 

The annual value of ratable property is nearly £5,500,000, and the amounts con- 
tributed by the municipalities—as in the case of the insurance companies, one-third 
of the amount required by the Fire Brigades Board, the remaining one-third being 
contributed by the State Treasurer—are equal to about #d. per £1 of ratable value. In 
addition to this contribution insurance companies doing business in Victoria have to take 
out an annual license at a cost of 14 per cent. of the gross premium income, which is 
probably equal to about 1% per cent. on net income. 


4, Country Districts of Victoriaa—The country districts are divided into nine areas 
for fire insurance purposes, and the contributions to be paid vary in these areas according 
to the actual requirements of the Country Fire Brigades Board. The annual values of 
ratable property for the last four years were slightly over £1,500,000. The premium 

‘income of the insurance companies from country business during the year 1910 was 
about £167,000, and the contributions of the companies £4250, equal to about 2% per 
cent. of the premium income. 


5. Brisbane.—A similar arrangement holds good in Brisbane, under which the cost 
of the Fire Brigade Board, amounting to about £6000 per annum, is paid in equal shares 
by the Government, the Brisbane City Council, and the insurance companies. 


6. Adelaide.—The Fire Brigades Board of South Australia is incorporated under 
“The Fire Brigades Act 1904”; ‘‘The Firé Brigades Act Amendment Act 1905”; and 
“The Fire Brigades Act Further Amendment Act 1910.” The cost is distributed as 
follows :—Three-ninths to the Government; four-ninths to the insurance companies ; 
and two-ninths to the municipalities and districts which come under the operations of 
the board. The insurance companies are assessed in proportion to that portion of their 
premium incomes derived from the insurance of property (re-insurance within the State 
excepted) situated within the limits of the municipalities and districts coming under the 
operations of the board. The respective contributions for 1910 were as follows:—The 
Government, £6942; the companies, £9256; the municipalities, £4628. 


7. Perth.—A District Fire Brigades Bill was reported on by a committee of the 
Legislative Assembly during 1909, and it was recommended that all brigades should in 
futuré be controlled by one board, and that the expense should be met by contributions 
at the following rate:—By Government, two-eighths; by the municipalities, three-eighths; 
and by the Insurance companies, three-eighths. These provisions were incorporated in 
an Act, ‘The District Fire Brigades Act 1909,” which was assented to on 21st Decem- 
ber, 1909, and came into force on the 1st day of January, 1910. This Act, however, 
does not apply to Perth or the other districts in which the Fire Brigades Act 1898 is 
still operative. According to the provisions of the latter Act the expenditure is allocated 
as follows:—One-ninth to the Government; four-ninths to the insurance companies ; 
and four-ninths to the municipalities. It is provided that the Governor may, at any 
time, on the petition of the council of any municipality, declare by proclamation that 
the provisions of the Act of 1898 shall cease to be in force in that municipal district. 
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8. Australian Insurance Business.—Returns are available shewing the revenue and 
expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of sixteen insurance companies 
having their head offices either in the Commonwealth or in New Zealand. These com- 
panies are:—(a) with head-office in Sydney—the Australian Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the City Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Mercantile Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the Queensland Insurance Company Limited, and the United Insurance 
Company; (b) with head-office in Melbourne—the Australian Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, the Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Commonwealth Insurance 
Company Limited, the Victoria Insurance Company, and the Victoria General Insurance 
and Guarantee Company Limited; (c) with head-office in Hobart—the Derwent and 
Tamar Fire and Marine Assurance Company Limited ; (d) with head-office in Launceston 
—the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Tasmania ;) (e) with head-office in Auckland— 
the New Zealand Insurance Company, and the South British Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of New Zealand ; and (f) with head-office in Dunedin—the National Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of New Zealand, and the Standard Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of New Zealand. As their names imply, the majority of these companies 
transact marine surance and in some cases guarantee and other business in addition to 
fire insurance business, and the returns relating to the latter cannot be separated from 
the former. i 

The accounts cover two periods of one year, the second year ending at various dates 
from 30th June, 1910, to 31st March, 1911. The figures for the first year are put in 
brackets. 

The premiums, less reinsurances and returns, amounted to £1,861,915 (£1,799,303) ; 
losses were £1,018,987 (£1,064,464). Expenses and commission came to £624,540 
(£603,572), and there was, therefore, a profit on trade operations of £218,388 (£131,267). 
As, however, interest, rent, fees, etc., amounted to £152,214 (£147,803), the total profit 
was £370,602 (£279,070). Dividends and bonuses came to £198,476 (£175,179). The 
ratio to premium income of losses was, therefore, 54.73 per cent. (59.16 per cent.), 
ranging from 28.81 per cent. to 74.25 per cent. ; and of expenses and commissions, 33.54 
per cent. (33.54 per cent.). The resulting ratio of trade surplus to premium income was 
11.73 per cent. (7.30 per cent.). 

The paid-up capital of the sixteen companies was £1,310,347 (£1,295,347) ; reserve 
and reinsurance funds, £2,176,027 (£2,041,435); undivided profits, £177,781 (£150,846). 
The total paid-up capital and reserves were, therefore, £3,664,155 (£3,487,128). In 
addition to these liabilities there were others, viz.:—Unsettled losses, £191,918 (£183,940); 
sundry creditors, £155,918 (£126,858); dividend to pay, £125,887 (£115,672); and, in the 
case of one company, a life assurance fund, £170,109 (£181,741), thus bringing the total 
liabilities to shareholders and to the general public up to £4,307,987 (£4,095,334). 

The corresponding amount of assets is made up of investments, £3,738,341 
(£3,556,645), viz.:—Loans on mortgage, £1,141,440 (£1,097,196); Government securities, 
debentures, shares, etc., £1,038,897 (£1,016,244); landed and other property, including 
furniture, £799,123 (£763,931); fixed deposits, £652,935 (£577,751); in the case of one 
company doing a mixed business—loans on its own life policies, etc., £15,055 (£15,338); 
other investments, £91,891 (£86,185). The balance of assets consisted of cash in 
bank, on hand, and bills receivable, £176,488 (£171,082); and sundry debtors, etc., 
£357,100 (£367.607). 

The financial position of the companies is undoubtedly a strong one, owing to the 
steady accumulation of reserves, and the high ratio borne by capital and reserves to 
premium income must be a cause of satisfaction to policyholders. 


§ 7. Marine Insurance, 


No returns are available in regard to Marine Insurance. It may, however, be stated 
that the Commonwealth Parliament in 1909 passed an Act (No. i1 of 1909, An Act 
relating to Marine Insurance) which was assented to on the 11th November, 1909. This 
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Act materially alters some of the conditions under which marine policies have heretofore 
been issued. 


§ 8. Friendly Societies. 


1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably nearly one-third of the total population of the Commonwealth 
comes either directly or indirectly under their influence. ~Their total membership is 
about 400,000, but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicine 
and in many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to 
members themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and 
unmarried members, be multiplied by four at the least to arrive at the total number of 
persons more or less connected with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new 
society, to see that its rules are conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribu- 
tions is sufficiently high to enable the promised benefits to be conferred on members. 
Societies are obliged to forward annual returns as to their membership and their finances 
to the Registrar, and elaborate reports are published in most of the States dealing with 
the returns thus received. 


In the following tables the figures refer to the year 1910, except those for South 
Australia, which refer to 1906. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The total number of societies 
registered in New South Wales is 64; in Victoria, 48; in Queensland, 16; in South 
Australia, 16; in Western Australia, 17; and in Tasmania, 11. No total is given of 
these figures for the Commonwealth, as the societies shewn in one State are in most 
cases represented in all the other States. The number of different lodges, the total 
number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average number during the 
year are shewn in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—LODGES AND MEMBERS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1910.* 


. Benefit Average No. of 
‘st ate Numver Members Benoa Mem. 
Lodges. End of Year. ae sie 

New South Wales eae tae Agi 1,659 130,406 121,811 
Victoria ... a iss ais ¥ 1,475 142,275 189,308 
Queensland ae te tite nae tee 489 49,246 41,069 
South Australia ... ats on a 506 52,165 51,226 
Western Australia aks wists sa 262 16,397 16,220 
Tasmania ue sais ee Fae LS. 21,063 20,602 
Commonwealth ... Hed Shee 4,564 404,552 390,236 


* See, however, paragraph 1, above. 


8. Sickness and Death. 


Sick pay is generally granted fora number of months at 


full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced to’ 


quarter rates. The following table shews the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the 


q 
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aggregate, and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members 


who died during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :-— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH, 1910.* 


| | 
| Deaths : 
Number of sf Proportion of 
Total Numb A ge No. 
State. mariners Hue Gi areoldisicks| of wrecks per Benefit Pests vied 
Sick Pay. Pay granted. ESN sick. pear bere Warnberes 
New South Wales 26,743 163,887 6.13 910 TAT 
Victoria .. a3 27,740 214,026 7.72 1,631 LATA 
Queensland ane 7,460 43,079 5.77 278 6.77 
South Australia ... 8,851 84,707 9.57 698 13.63 
Western Australia 2,462 13,261 5.39 102 6.23 
Tasmania ead 4,210 22,703 5.39 147 7.14 
Commonwealth 77,466 541,663 | 6.99 3,766 9.65 


* See, however, paragraph 1. 
4, Revenue and Expenditure.—The financial returns are not made up in the same 


way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to group the 
revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1910.* 


Interest 
: Members’ «os r 
State. ie ea Contriba. Levies. ia as eee Mist) 
i tions. Rents! q t 
Re: £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 312,125 59,312 32,561 463,998 
Victoria ) 2,973 402,911 T 81,701 47,031 534,616 
Queensland ads t 136,646 if 19,965 itt 156,611 
South Australia ... 1536 122,643 § 29,464 {59,227 212,869 
Western Australia a beiut pa) ~44,869 1,175 7,901 28,603 83,723 
Tasmania aoe 1,009 68,479 t 6,692 10,535 86,715 
YS 
Commonwealth 1,155,540 205,035 177,957 1,538,532 
* See, however, paragraph 1. +Included under “‘ Members’ contributions.” t Including 


Levies. § Included under “ All other i income.”’ 


The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those relating to revenue, 
and can be shewn in full for every State. The figures shew that the excess of revenue, 
amounting in the aggregate to £286,649, was divided amongst the six States as follows :— 
New South Wales, £84,316; Victoria, £110,185; Queensland, £43,062; South Australia, 
£23,101; Western Australia, £16,201; and Tasmania, £9784. The revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by about fourteen shillings and ninepence per average benefit member, 
a margin which cannot be called very large. 


a 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1910.* 


Medical | SOS ot / | All other Total 
a eas ie) ae, ovne fe) 

State. Blok Pay) | Hendence Members & Sees Expendi- expendi. 

ape embers’ ‘ é, i 

Medicine. "Wwivalt pre ie: 
ie £ £ eu £0) ee 
New South Wales; 124,789 128 ,627 25,424 54,170 46,672 379,682 
Victoria «| 146,351 142,365 28,463 69,263 37,989 424,431 
Queensland cas), 825459 47,291 11,234 OD STD 4 118,549 
South Australia ... 49,370 27,130 24 °325 33,545 55,398 189,768 
Western Australia 10,865 16,755 2,007 11,497 26,398 67,522 
Tasmania ui 18,065 18,420 13,959 9,618 16,869 76,931 
Commonwealth | 381,892 380,588 105,412 200,665 183,326 | 1,251,883 


* See, however, paragraphi1. + Included in “Administration.” 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about fourteen shillings 
and one penny per week, but, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for 
what it is worth. Medical attendance and medicine came to about nineteen shillings and 
sixpence per average benefit member, or to nearly £4 15s. per member who received sick 
pay during the year. Funeral expenses averaged £27 1s. 11d. per death of a member or 
wife of a member during the year, but this average also must be taken for what it is 
worth, as the funeral expenses allowed in the case of the death of a member are generally 
much higher than those allowed in the case of the death of a member’s wife. 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables shew that the surplus of revenue over expendi-- 


ture amounted to £286,649 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, result 
annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits, are generally invested, and the sub- 
joined table shews for all of the six States the division into inyested and uninyested 
funds :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—FUNDS, 31st DECEMBER, 1910.* 


State. Tnvested | Untinvested | otal Mande 
eae £ £ 

New South Wales... aa are we] 1,841,581 78,164 | 1,419,695 
Victoria... “ ny oH .... 2,017,812 | 104,790 | 2,122,602 
Queensland ... pacer oa ie ...| 520,964 25,466 | 546,430 
South Australia ae ae i .-| 714,719 29,076 | 743,795 
Western Australia... ste nae as 147,665 10,902 158,567 
Tasmania... ual ie aes uae 185,023 | ~ 18,056 198,079 
Commonwealth ... Ad vee weal 4,927,714 | 261,454 | 5,189,168 


* See, however, paragraph 1. 


The total funds amounted, therefore, to £12 16s. 6d. per member at the close of the 
year under review. 


= ie ‘ 
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$ 9. Probates. 


1. Number of Probates and Letters of Administration and ‘Value of Estates.— 
The value of the estates left by deceased persons gives a fair view of the distribution of 
property among the general population. There occurred in 1910 the deaths of 31,119 
adult persons, while the total number of probates and letters of administration granted 
during the same period was 10,156. It would therefore appear that about one in every 
three adults who died during the year was possessed of sufficient property to necessitate 
the taking out of probate. The details for each State are shewn in the table here- 
under :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1910. 


Number of Estates. Value of Estates. 
pete. Letters of Letters of 
Probates. | Adminis- Total. Probate Admiinis- Total. 
tration. tration. 
& £ & 
New South Wales 2,261 1,075 3,336 7,649,944 | 1,184,990 | 8,834,934 
Victoria = 2,864 1,264 4,128 7,430,949 = 7,430,949 
Queensland tol 518 186 704 1,516,037 136,654 | 1,652,691 
South Australia ... 876 245 L120 2,186,350 236,169 | 2,422,519 
Western Australia 290 202 492 728,251 140,387 868,638 
Tasmania Sie 302 73 375 712,824 84,615 797,439 
Commonwealth Paqutat 3,045 10,156 20,224,355 | 1,782,815 | 22,007,170 


* Included with Probates. 


In addition to the foregoing, intestate estates to the value of £125,571 were placed 
under the control of the Curator during the year, and £26,894 unclaimed money paid into 
Consolidated Revenue. The details for each State are shewn hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S. W. Wires Q’land.| S. Aust.|W, Aust.| Tas. | C'wlth. 


Intestate estates placed under 
control of Curator during 1910 
Number aoe i 625 275 539 196 304 100 2,039 
Value soe ‘£ 40,181 | 21,470 | 18,938 | 23,948 | 11,716 | 9,318 | 125,571 


Unclaimed money paid into 
consolidated revenue by cur- : 
ator during 1910... &| 5,693 | 11,713] 6,445) 1,891 962 190 | 26,894 


This would make the average value of each estate “£2167, and the average value of 
property left by each adult who died in 1910, £707. 
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2. Private Wealth.—The probate figures have sometimes been used as a means for 
estimating the private wealth of a country. There are, however, many reasons why no 
reliance can be placed on such estimates. Generally, estates under a certain minimum 
value do not require to pass through the probate office. Settlements and deeds of gift, : 
although liable to probate duty, occasionally evade detection. The falling in of several, 
or even of one very large estate, may vitiate the figures not only of one year but of a series 
of years. All these errors can, however, be more or less guarded against, while the 
assumption that each adult living is possessed of the same average amount of property as a 
each adult who died during the year or during a series of years, an assumption on which the ‘a 
whole calculation is based, remains. But as it-is certain that the accumulated wealth of 
an individual generally advances with age, and is probably in most cases greater at death 
than at any previous period, it will be seen that the results obtained by such a:calculation 
must be unduly inflated. If the calculation were made for the Commonwealth and based 
on the figures of 1910 it would shew the average property of each adult to be £707, and 
of the 2,500,000 adults, which were approximately included in the population of the 
Commonwealth at the end of 1910, about £1,770,000,000, an estimate probably con- 
siderably in excess of the truth. 
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SECTION XXII. 
, PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


§ 1. Evolution of Primary Education in Australia. 


1. Primary Systems of the States.—(i.) Place of New South Wales in Australian 
Education. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but 
natural that Australian education should have had its beginning in that State. In the 
evolution of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has 
played a leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. For that reason 
an account of the evolution of education in this State contains, as it were, the key to the 
understanding of the Australian attitude to this question. The subject is dealt with in 
some detail in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. 


(ii.) Primary Systems of other Commonwealth States. A more or less detailed 
account of the origin and development of the primary educational systems of the other 
States also appears in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Year Book. 


(iii.) Present Position of Primary Education in Australia. Throughout Australia 
primary education is compulsory and free, while there exists in most of the States a 
liberal provision of scholarships and bursaries to the Higher State Schools, to the Secondary 
Schools, and to the Universities.t Provided that the requisite standard is reached, it 
is of course permissible for children to receive home tuition, or to attend so-called private 
schools. Considerable interest is taken in educational matters by the people of the Com- 
monwealth, and within the last few years several of the States have sent qualified 
representatives to inspect and report on the methods adopted in the chief countries of 
Europe and America. The reports of these Commissioners, especially those of New 
South Wales, have been widely studied, and various improvements have been made in 
accordance with their recommendations. The orientation, lighting, and ventilation of 
school buildings are being modernised. In all of the States periodical medical inspection 
of the children is in force. (A detailed statement of the work being done in this direction 
will be found in the chapter dealing with Public Hygiene.) Methods of training teachers 
are now better developed, and although the ‘‘pupil teacher’’ system and its effects have 
not been wholly eliminated, it-appears to be in process of evanishing. The methods 
adopted in the various States for the selection and training of teachers are described in 
some detail in § 2, par. 10, hereinafter. There has been a wider employment of kinder- 
garten principles in the early stages, and the more or less purely abstract teaching of the 
older days has been largely replaced by concrete methods. Such subjects as nature study, 
manual training, music, and drawing have received a general impetus. Greater atten- 
tion has been given to the scientific classification of pupils. Lastly, the system of inspec- 
tion has been considerably remodelled. Under the old system, the inspector was little 
more than an examining officer, but, under the present régime, the primary duty of these 
officers consists in guiding and directing the teaching in accordance with approved 
methods. 


(iv.) Co-ordination of Educational Activities. Although as pointed out in (iii.) the 


" primary systems may be considered as fairly well organised, there is still need for a 


1. Universities have been in existence for some time in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. The University of Queensland was opened in March, 1911, and a 
University will shortly be founded in Western Australia. 
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more effective co-ordination of the entire educational activities of the States. At 


the present time, the brighter pupils from the State Schools may, through the . 
medium of an excellent scheme of scholarships and bursaries, gain entrance to the , 


Secondary Schools and to the Universities, but the average boy or girl simply leaves the 
State School at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, and in most cases the State no longer 
concerns itself with their further educational advancement. A small proportion attends 
evening schools or technical classes, others persevere in private study, but many make 
no further attempt at progress. The natural disadvantage of* this condition of affairs 
has been recognised, and efforts have been made to meet it by providing additional 
evening schools, extending the facilities for technical instruttion, arranging for Univer- 
sity extension lectures, etc. It may be noted further, that, while the bulk of the 
primary education and the whole of the University education is under the control of the 
State, intermediate secondary education is largely in private hands. There are, of 
course, some,excellent State Higher Schools, together with semi-private subsidised Gram- 
mar Schools, but a fully co-ordinated scheme of public education has yet to be created. 
The various Departments of Public Instruction are virtually departments controlling 
primary education, though they are associated more or less with the Universities and 
with technical education. In some of the States, attention has recently been devoted to. 
the question of State control of the entire educational activity of the community, but 
the project is regarded with disfavour by the private school authorities, whose schools 
had to be established to meet public wants. The essential difficulty however of the 
private secondary school system is that its expense is prohibitive to people of limited 
income, 


§ 2. State Schools. 


1. Introductory.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the ‘‘ public” 
schools, of the Commonwealth comprise all schools directly under State control, in con- 
tradistinction to the so-called “private” schools, the bulk of which, though privately 
managed, nevertheless cater for all classes of the community. 


2. Enrolment and Attendance.—The following table shews the number of State 
Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and “‘average attendance” 
in each State during the year 1910:— 

STATE SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS, 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Scholars Average 


State. Schools. | Teachers.* Hnrolled | VAttonaseee 

New South Wales hans Bae oer 3,105 5,791 218,539 157,498 
Victoria Riis das see els 2,036 5,028 206 ,263 145,968 
Queensland ... Aas sun <i 1,189 2,606 89,695 69,439 
South Australia tees ve af 733 1,316 52,929 37,549 
Western Australia ... aan Mee 455 967 32,664 97,442 
Tasmania ~«:. at ee st 390 799 27,820 17,974 

Commonwealth ... ah ie “7,908 16,507 627,910 455,870 


* Exclusive of sewing mistresses. 


Unfortunately, the schemes of enrolment and of the computation of “‘ayerage 
attendance’’ are not identical in each State, so that the comparisons are imperfect. 
That the educational statistics of each State of the Commonwealth should be made up 
in the same way is much to be desired. 

The enrolment and average attendance at the State Schools in the Commonwealth 
are given below for the year 1891, and for each year of the period 1900 to 1910:— 


| aE 
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ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT STATE SCHOOLS, 1891 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year. Bonniana: Enrolment. Mieonce: MSE, Population.’ Enrolment, Mera 
1891 3,240 561,153 350,773 1905 4,032 621,534 442,808 
1900 8,765 623,707 441,924 1906 4,091 609,592 442,440 
1901 3,824 638,478 |, 450,246 1907 4,161 611,990 444,001 
1902 3,875 || 636,888 455,482 || 1908 | 4,232 618,836 446,146 
1903 3,916 629,269 446,539 1909 4,323 624 286 458,260 
1904 3,974 625,594 > 445,709 1910 4,425 627,910 455,870 


1. In thousands. 


It will be seen from the above table that, despite the increase of population, the 
official figures of enrolment and average attendance at the State Schools of the Common- 
wealth shew unsatisfactory results, although an upward tendency is evident in the figures 
for 1909. An examination of the graphs on pages 256 to 258, shewing birth-rate, will 
make it apparent that this is at least in part due to the diminished birth-rate of past 
years. 


3. Births and School Attendance.—The table below gives the total births in each 
State and in the Commonwealth during each of the eight-year periods 1890-97, 1891-98, 
1892-99, 1893-1900, 1894-1901, 1895-1902, 1896-1903, 1897-1904 and the average attend- 
ance at State Schools for each year from 1903 to 1910 :— 


COMPARISON OF BIRTHS AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Common- 


Year. i Novels Victoria. Qiland: isan bibs Tasmania. wealth. 
TOTAL BIRTHS. 

1890-97 ...| 810,279 | 281,918 | 116,600 | 83,068 18,606 38,894 849,365 
1891-98 ..-| 807,541 | 274,512 | 115,126 | 81,674 22,013 38,661 839,527 
1892-99 .--| 804,544 | 267,015 | 114,310 | 80,344 25,401 38,364 829,978 
1893-1900 ...| 301,649 | 259,963 | 114,208 | 78,951 29,007 38,263 822,041 
1894-1901 ...| 299,182 | 254,419 | 114,117 | 77,356 32,613 37,977 815,664 
1895-1902 ...| 298,066 | 250,622 | 114,356 | 75,804 36,722 38,210 813,780 
1896-1903 ...| 295,258 | 246,485 | 112,103 | 73,745 41,048 38,500 807,139 


1897-1904 ...| 297,419 | 244,070 | 112,168 | 72,830 45,442 39,189 811,118 
ATTENDANCE AT STATE SCHOOLS. 


19038 ...| 154,382 | 145,500 | 69,759 | 42,752 | 20,283 | 13,863 | 446,539 
1904 ...| 153,260 | 145,122 | 68,661 | 42,234 | 22,111 | 14,321 | 445.709 
1905 ...| 151,083 | 148,362 | 68,780 | 41,807 | 23,703 | 14,123 | 442,808 
1906 ...| 151,261 | 142,216 | 69,771 | 40,489 | 24,973 | 18,730 | 442,440 
1908 _.| 156,000 | 148,551 | 67.309 | 38,193 | 25,141 | 15.952 | 446.146 


1907 ...| 152,607 ried 66,849 | 37,861 24,950 14,464 | 444,001 


1909" ...| 160,080 | 146,106 69,755 | 38,255 26,673 17,391 458 ,260 
1910 :. | 157,498 | 145,968 | 69,439 | 37,549 27,442 | 17,974 | 455,870 


4, Centralisation of Schools.—The question of centralisation of schools adopted so 


_ successfully in America has received some attention in the Commonwealth, and particu- 


larly in New South Wales. It is recognised that a single adequately-staffed and well- 
equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries of small 
scattered schools in the hands of less highly-trained teachers, and the small schools in 
some districts were therefore elosed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, when the conveyance of 
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pupils was authorised in the case of twelve schools. In 1910 subsidy was paid for con- 
veyance to sixty-three schools, 


5. Education in,Sparsely-settled Districts.—It has always been the aim of the State 
to carry the benefits of education into the remotest and most sparsely-settled districts. 
This is effected in various ways. (i.) By the establishment of Provisional Schools, 7.e., 
small schools in which the attendance does not amount to more than about a dozen 
pupils, these institutions merging into the ordinary public school list when the attend- 
ance exceeds the minimum. (ii.) When there are not enough children to form a 
provisional school what are known as Half-time Schools are formed, the teacher visiting 
them on alternate days. In still more sparsely-peopled districts an itinerant teacher goes 
from house to house within a certain radius. Thusin Queensland during 1910 the twelve 
itinerant teachers covered 366,224 square miles of country and travelled 34,851 miles. In 
New South Wales parents in the thinly-peopled areas are also allowed to club together 
and build a school, which receives aid from the Government in the form of a ‘yearly 
subsidy and grant of school material. An experiment on the part of New South Wales, 
the result of which was awaited with some interest, was the establishment in 1908 of a 
“travelling” school. A van was provided in which the teacher travelled, carrying with him 
a tent for himself and one to be used as a school, together with such books and apparatus 
as are required in a primary school. So far very satisfactory results have been attained. 
In 1910 there were also three railway camp schools in operation on the sites of extensive 
railway works. 


6. Evening Schools.—Evening Public Schools have been in existence for many years 
in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South Wales, at 
latest available date, there were 36 schools with an average attendance of 548; Victoria 
had nine schools with enrolment of 1194 and an average attendance of 357; Queensland 
had evening continuation classes attended by 54 pupils; and Western Australia had two 
schools with an enrolment of 103 district students. Up to the end of 1910 the evening 
schools in New South Wales aimed chiefly at giving primary instruction, but in October 
of that year evening continuation schools of two types were established—(i.) Artisan 
Schools for boys learning trades; and (ii.) Commercial Schools for boys starting in 
business. So far the venture has proved successful and it is proposed to have at least 
fifty of these schools in operation at the end of 1911. : 


7. Higher State Schools.—(i.) In New South Wales public schools, which provide 


advanced courses of instruction for two years for pupils who have completed the primary 
course, are classed as Swperior Schools. There were 145 of these schools in existence at 
the end of 1910, with an enrolment of about 96,000 scholars. Provision has also been made 
for the more adyanced education of children in country centres by the establishment of 
twenty-eight district schools. These schools are specially staffed and undertake the work 
of preparing students for admission to the training colleges. There are also five High 
Schools in the State—two for boys, two for girls, and one for boys and girls. These had 
an enrolment in 1910 of 1168 pupils, with an average attendance of 826. From the 
beginning of 1911 the upper sections of the girls’ and boys’ schools at Fort Street have 
been graded as High Schools. In order to provide teachers of agriculture, provision is 
made for ten teacher-students annually to attend the second year’s training at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The Sydney Grammar School (not a “State” School in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term), which receives a State endowment of £1500 a year, had in 1910 a quarterly 
enrolment of 572 pupils and an average attendance of 536. 

(ii.) In Victoria, what are termed “‘ Continuation Schools” have been established at 
Melbourne, Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, and Geelong for the purpose of giving pre- 
liminary training to young people who propose to join the ranks of the teaching service, 
and it is hoped that ere long the supply from this source will preclude the necessity for 
the employment of inexperienced pupil teachers. Agricultural High Schools to which 


teacher students are also admitted, are referred to in (8) hereafter. The enrolment of | 


these High State Schools in 1910 was 1338, of whom 722 were girls. 
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(iii.) Prior to the year 1911 Quweensland did not possess any distinctly secondary 
schools -under State control, but High Schools have now been established in the more 
important centres. There are, moreover, ten Grammar Schools—six for boys, and four 
for girls, each of which is subsidised by the State to the extent of £750 per annum, and 
in addition receives a payment of £250 per annum for providing district. scholarships. 
These scholarships, fifty in number, are granted to State School pupils. The enrolment 
at the Grammar Schools in 1910 was 1300, and the average attendance 1160. Since the 
year 1909 these schools have been regularly examined by the Inspector-General of the 
Education Department. The Government proposes to take over the schools at an early 
date. 


(iv.) South Australia, The Adelaide High School was opened on the 24th September, 
1908, and the Advanced School for Girls, which had been carried on with much success 
since its opening in 1879, was merged into it, as was also the Pupil Teachers’ School, 
which had been successfully carried on for eight years. Pupils in attendance at the 
combined schoul in 1910 numbered 506. Of these, 82 were student teachers, 162 were 
improving their general education prior to beginning work, 197 were studying for 
University examinations, and 65 were taking a commercial course. District High 
Schools were carried on in 1910 at eighteen centres with a total attendance of 1578 
pupils. 


(v.) Western Australia. A Modern School designed to give a four years’ course 
sufficient to qualify for entrance to the University was opened in Perth early in 1911. 
Accommodation was provided for 250 pupils, and the available places have all been 
eagerly sought for. During 1909 the upper classes of schools in the largest centres of 
population were brought together into central schools, in order to secure more economical 
and effective teaching, and it is intended that these central institutions shall form the 
nucleus of future High Schools. Evening Schools are held in various parts of the State, 
but the work carried on is mainly primary. The Perth High School for boys is 
subsidised by the State to the extent of £1000 annually. 


(vi.) Tasmania. No direct provision has hitherto been made by Tasmania for public 
education of a standard intermediate between that of the State Schooland the University, 
but a few pupils are prepared in the ordinary State Schools for the Junior Public 
Examination of the University. It is intended to encourage this work in future, and 
the scheme of scholarships, which was discontinued for many years, has recently been 
reyived. Fora period of thirty years, from 1860 to 1890, there was in force in Tasmania 
a system under which the State, without actually providing educational agencies, did 
much to foster education within the range of the generally accepted High School 
curriculum, for the Council of Hducation during this period conducted public examina- 
tions of various grades, at which scholarships for juniors to “‘superior” schools were 
awarded, as well as exhibitions to British Universities. The Council also granted the 
degree of “Associate of Arts” in imitation of the similar Oxford title. Later on the 
Council of Education evolved and expanded into the University of Tasmania. 

8. Agricultural Training in State Schools.—The question of agricultural training 
in ordinary schools has received considerable attention in New South Wales. In 1905 a 
teacher of school agriculture was appointed to visit schools and districts for the purpose 
of giving instruction to teachers and scholars in the subject, the officer selected possessing 
the dual qualifications of a thorough acquaintance with agricultural work.and school 
methods. The Hducation Department makes grants of seeds of various kinds to the 
schools having gardens, and in some instances has installed windmill plants to provide 
an adequate water supply. Under the direction of a capable head master, a college has 
also been opened at Hurlstone, near Sydney, at which practical lessons are given in 
elementary agriculture, and the institution also serves as a stepping-stone to the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. During the year 1910 there were 58 students enrolled, 
of whom 31 were in residence. The Department has also organised Rural Camp 
Schools for the purpose of giving teachers and scholars first-hand knowledge of country 
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industries. Schools of this nature were held in 1910 at Nowra and Bathurst. The 
former was attended by 516 boys and 45 teachers, and the latter by 685 boys and 52 
teachers. 

The subject of agricultural colleges and experimental farms is dealt with in the 
section relating to Agriculture. (See page 412.) 


In Victoria what are termed Agricultural High Schools have been established at 
Warrnambool, Sale, Shepparton, Wangaratta, Ballarat, Colac, and Mansfield. Pupils 
must beat least fourteen years of age, and have obtained a certificate of merit from the 
local school, or else be able to afford satisfactory proof that they are qualified to profit by 


the instruction offered. A local council is-to.be. appointed for each school, and will’ 


exercise a general oversight over its operations. The experimental plots at these schools 
haye aroused much interest among the farmers from the surrounding districts. A 
Supervisor of Agriculture reports and gives advice on the teaching of agriculture in the 
State Schools. The elementary principles of agriculture are now taught in about 400 
State Schools. , 

Although Queensland possesses an Agricultural College and several experimental 
farms, there is no agricultural institution directly connected with the Education Depart- 
ment. The Government, however, provides a small grant to encourage the study of 
agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects in the State Schools, while a departmental 
teacher of agriculture visits the schools and gives assistance in agricultural, horticultural, 
and nature study work. Some excellent experimental work has been carried out at a 
few of the schools,while gardens have been established wherever circumstances permitted. 
Short courses of instruction for teachers have been instituted at the Gatton College. 
A large number of teachers have gained a practical knowledge of milk and cream testing, 
and the subject is now added to the programme of instruction in several of the dairying 
districts. 


In South Australia the Public Schools’ Floral and Industrial Society, founded in 
1880, holds annual exhibitions of school work from all parts of the State. In addition, 
it has for some years undertaken the distribution of flower seeds among school children 
at a very cheap rate, and has thus fostered the love of horticulture with remarkable 
success. A special instructor has been appointed to give assistance to teachers desirous 
of making their school gardens aid in nature study work. 

In Western Australia an advisory teacher of nature study visits the schools‘and gives 
advice in regard to proper methods in horticulture and experimental agricultural work. 
The number and usefulness of the gardens and experimental plots attached to State 
schools shew marked improvement each year. 


9. Teachers in State Schools.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State 
Schools during the year 1910 was as follows :— 


TEACHING STAFF IN STATE SCHOOLS, 1910. 
COMMONWEALTH.) 


Principal Pupil or Junior 
Teachers. Teachers. | Sewing Total. 


State. Mis- 
Males.| Fem. | Males.| Fem. | Males.) Fem. tresses. Males.| Fem. | Total. 


Assistants. 


. 


New South Wale 9,241 544 | 1,013 1,957 8 28 109 3,262 | 2,638 | 5,900. 
Victoria ... wad!) Ls080 652 267 868 412 | 1,304 413 2,204 | 3,237 | 5,441 
Queensland at 713 480 Q7T 586 210 310 — 1,200 | 1,406 | 2,606 
South Australia ... 309 376 83 367 59 122 113 451 978 | 1,429 
Western Australia, 266 181 89 317 15 99 64 370 661 1,031 
Tasmania 3, 180 189 24 159 57 190 — 261 538 799 


Commonwealth} , 5,234 | 2,422 | 1,753 “4,954 761 | 2,083 699 7,748 | 9,458 | 17,206 | 
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It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 
teachers, as they are called in most of the States. The pupil teachers will, however, in 
time disappear, and their places will be filled by young people who have undergone a 
course of training in schools specially provided for the purpose. Allusion to the methods 
of training will be found in the next paragraph. 


10. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in preceding issues of the Year Book. The 
present position is as follows :— 


(i.) New South Wales. During 1910, the total number of students in the Black- 
friars Training College was 303, women students numbering 149. A branch institution 
was opened early in 1911 at Hereford House for the training of candidates for the 
position of teacher or assistant at small country schools. At the various district schools 
there were during 1910, 167 first-year and 209 second-year probationary students. Of 
the latter, 206 passed the entrance examination for the Training College. There were 
still remaining 36 so-called pupil teachers at the end of 1910. 


(ii.) Victoria. The teachers in this State are trained by means of what is known as 
the ‘‘ junior-teacher ’’ system, 7.e., training of junior teachers in the State Schools by 
the head masters, or by a two years’ course in a Junior Training College—otherwise 
known as a Continuation School or Agricultural High School—supplemented by a course 
of training for two years in the Senior Training College at Melbourne. There are 
eleven Continuation Schools now in operation, of which seven give training in elemen- 
tary agriculture. The junior teacher is, of course, not sensibly different from the 
pupil teacher of New South Wales. The present Training College dates back to 1874, 
but during the retrenchment period, viz., from 1893 to 1900, it was closed. The 
institution was reopened in February, 1900, with an enrolment of fifty-seven students. 
By the 30th June, 1910, the number had increased to 106. Since its reopening the 
College has also given attention to the training of kindergarten teachers, and the course 
of study prescribed for infant teachers has received the sanction of the Education 
Department and also of the Kindergarten Association. The College receives students 
for training from private schools. In 1910 a Summer School was held at Portsea, the 
-attendance of teachers thereat being 230. A Sloyd School for country teachers was also 
held at the Continuation School. 


(iii.) Queensland. There is no Training College in Queensland at the present time, 
but it is hoped ere long to establish one at Brisbane in affiliation with the University of 
Queensland. Young people of both sexes are admitted to the service as pupil-teachers 
at the age of fourteen years, the only training received being that given by the principals 
of the schools to which they are appointed. The school for infants at Kangaroo Point 
has, however, been specially staffed and equipped for training Kindergarten teachers. 
It is proposed to establish similar institutions at Rockhampton and Townsyille. 


(iv.) South Australia. During the year 1910 the system of training in force in 
South Australia was remodelled and improved. Prior to this year students had devoted 
themselves chiefly to academic studies, but in 1910 provision was made for increased 
attention to the theory and practice of teaching. District courses of training were 
established to prepare teachers for work in primary and infant schools, and an advanced 
course was outlined for those who will become High School teachers. Each of these 
courses extends oyer a year. Students in the primary course who shew special ability 
may be granted a second year’s training. The special course for Secondary Schools will 
give students an opportunity of obtaiming the diploma of education. There were 64 
students in the Training College in 1910. At the Adelaide High School 44 pupil- 
teacher students remained from 1909 and 388 new candidates were admitted. Fifty 
candidates passed the prescribed test for monitors during the year. A School of 
Instruction at which 40 teachers attended was held at Adelaide for two weeks after the 
-June vacation in 1910, 
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(v.) Western Australia. A Training College for teachers was opened at Claremont 


in 1902. The original building provided accommodation for sixty students, but , 


extensions were opened in 1908, and the number in training during 1910 was 66. 
The course in the Training College lasts two years. Central classes for “monitors” 
(i.e., pupil teachers) were established at Perth in 1903, and monitors outside the 
metropolitan area are instructed by correspondence. A Normal School was established 
in Perth in 1907 for the purpose of providing a two years’ course of higher instruc- 
tion for a limited number of children who had completed the State School course 
and intended to become teachers. The pupils in attendance during 1910 numbered 59, 
of whom 33 were girls. In February, 1911, the Normal School was closed and replaced 
by a better equipped institution knownas the Modern School. Toassist teachers of small 
schools to gain some experience of the best method of school management, a Model 
School has been established at Gosnell’s, and arrangements have been made for intending 
teachers, as well as those actually in charge of small schools, to spend a portion of their 
time at this institution. Schools of instruction for teachers in charge of the smaller 
country schools are held in different centres by district inspectors as well as in Perth, 
while an advisory teacher visits the schools in outlying districts and instructs the teachers 
in the best method of school management. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The system of training adopted in Tasmania is as follows :—(a) 
The candidate is selected at fourteen years of age by a head teacher, and assists as a 
““monitor’’ for about a year, during which period he must give proof of suitableness for 
training. (5) At the end of this period there is a two years’ course of training in the 
Training College. (c) The candidate then returns to his own school and teaches there 
for two years, the head teacher being responsible for his training in practical work, while 
the Training College authorities give lessons by correspondence. (d) The last stage is a 
final year in the Training College as a senior student. Some of the more advanced are 
granted a second year’s training, and it is proposed to allow at least one each year to 
qualify for the Diploma of Education at the Melbourne Training College. 


11. School Savings Banks.—Returns shew that these institutions are in existence in 
three States. In New South Wales, there were 696 banks at the end of 1910, the 
deposits amounting to £26,062 and withdrawals to £25,048. Since the establishment of 
the banks in 1887, deposits totalled £375,640, and withdrawals £364,718. Of the latter 
sum £90,604 was placed to children’s accounts in Savings Banks. In South Australia, 
179 schools had 7520 depositors with £2107 to their credit; and in Western Australia, 
there were 150 school banks with 7246 depositors and £6808 at credit. 


12. Expenditure on State Schools.—The net expenditure in each State on primary 
education during each year of the period 1901 to 1910 is shewn below. ‘The figures do 
not include expenditure on buildings, which is shewn separately in a subsequent table. 

EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
& £ £ & £ £ £ 
1901.5.) 623,734 656,907 256,245 152,006 89,694 37,710 | 1,816,296 


1902... 652,860 681,282 261,317 | . 151,462 103,898 48,161 | 1,898,980 
1903 ...| 677,683 669,376 256,325 147,297 122,016 48,300 | 1,920,997 
1904 ...| 693,954 670,182 261,583 147,842 134,064 50,018 | 1,957,643 
1905...| 699,789 663,580 278,972 151,242 139,043 44,974 | 1,977,600 
1906...) 727,471 663,302 286,629 152,713 153,010 45,683 | 2,028,808 
1907... 816,249 677,701 297 210 152,400 159,122 52,830 | 2,155,512 
1908 ...} 934,603 692,410 299 227 152,950 164,456 60,407 | 2,304,058 
1909...) 940,534 726,020 309,704 164,863 166,103 73,532 | 2,380,756 
LOT esl) MOeOsMnO 788,246 323,372 177,827 172,470 74,907 | 2,516,597 
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The expenditure per head of average attendance for each of the years given above 
will be found. in the succeeding table. As the figures shew, Western Australia has the 
highest average, followed by New South Wales and Victoria, the lowest rate being in 
Tasmania. 5 


COST PER HEAD OF AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


. 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 

So Sade |) So sred es Sy Nol SiS aide Se lists dar Win Bi S ds 4] com esenidle 
A902 <2) 4. 0, 10 4 7 0 Bp L27 9 Be 95 De Ohne 212 VA 4108 
GOO a Ono) 4°10. 8 ail) Sie oe es) Sd 78 3.6 38 4°30 
LIOR ee 4 «10 4-12 0 Sale WG a8 LL 6 0. 4 3.9 8 4) 6a 
190A ee LO: 7 412 4 3016) 2 an LO. 0 sree Daas 3.9 10 4 7 10 
1905s2.\—) 42 12° 8 4°12. 7 GPA TD Sr h2 74 oi 38 S7o).-8 4.9) 4 
1906.:., 4 16 2 4513) 3 4.2 2 By toe aes} (Vay toy 33) NS eIaLO) 411 8 
TOOTS 2) ha 4 4519) 0 4 811 4 0 6 6, JS. (a) AS) 417 4 
190827)! 5 19 9 416 6 4 8 il AO 6 10 10 3, 15% )9 5 3 3 
TIO Ao de 419 5 4 8 0 456, 2 6 4 6 Aaa 7 NO velusl 
TOTOR Or 74 365 oy wave (8) 4°13. 2 414 9 Guns A) 4 § 10:5 


Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1901 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
co a) £ £ & s & & 

190% 23; 57,663 36,040 33,421 13,656 49,073 7,762. 197,615 
1902... 16,198 81,946 9,443 11,250 32,669 11,931 924,082 
1903 ...| 100,955 39,369 9,006 11,805 35,953 6,710 203,798 
1904 ... 72,051 19,502 14,489 9,056 32,892 4,497 152,417 
aS Oh mae 58,820 32,041 14,187 9,094 35,925 4,809 154,876 
1906 ... 89,975 39,184 24,896 13,340 39,390 3,456 210,241 
1907 ...| 103,348 68,416 30,840 15,839 38,928 7,216 264,587 
LIOBies: 146,715 106,983 44,333 22,726 34,299 8,659 363,715 
1909)... 149,767 162,932 57,349 31,512 31,099 8,442 441,101 
1910...) 191,188 118,556 50,668 44,025 47,637 16,957 469,031 


The total net cost and the net cost per scholar in average attendance during the 
year 1910 were as follows :— 


NET TOTAL COST PRIMARY EDUCATION, 1910, 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Item. N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land. S.Aust.| W.A.| Tas. |C’wealth. 
Netcost of primary education, including £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
buildings ... oom ae -.,|1,170,963) 906,802.) 374,040 | 221,852 | 220,107 | 91,864 | 2,985,628 
Per scholar in average attendance ..| £78/8 | £612/3) £5 7/9 | 5 18/2 | £8 0/5 | £5 2/3| £6 11/0 


The average for the Commonwealth in 1901 was £4 9s. 3d. per scholar in average 
attendance. 
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§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. School Teachers, etc., in 1910.—The following table shews the number of Private 
Schools, together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average 
attendance in 1910:— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1910. 
(COMMON WEALTH) 


State. Schools. Teachers. Enrolment. Primi 

New South Wales... Bi 774 3,602 59,247 49,351 
Victoria dis Ea ay 641 2,067 54,740 44,000 
Queensland ... are ey 159 761 , 16,320 13,950 
South Australia ety she 185 683 11,334 9,408 
Western. Australia ue otk 119 407 9,400 7,563 
Tasmania ... iw a3! 140 420 7,653 5,600 

Commonwealth ... See 2,018 7,940 158,694 129,872 


The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls. These schools are governed by boards of 
trustees, partly nominated by Government, and partly by the subscribers to the funds. 
The trustees make regulations regarding the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and 
generally for the management of the schools. Each school is endowed by the Govern- 
ment at the rate of £750 per annum together with an additional £250 to provide district. 
scholarships, of which five were allotted to each school from 1st January, 1909. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at Private 
Schools during 1891 and in each year of the period 1900 to 1910 are shewn below :— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1891 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


= 2 *+ — = 


Year. Enrolment. rman? a Year. Enrolment, ‘Atheros oa 
1891 ah 124,485 99,588 1905 nda 145,143 118,627 
1900 Be 153,433 124,313 1906 em 152,058 124,510 
1901 nels 148,659 120,742 1907 aa 152,037 122,878 
1902 4592 144,437 117,298 1908 ane 152,399 125,530 
1908 . Bf 147,135 120,193 1909 oo 164,428 127,069 
1904 at 146,339 119,915 1910 hie 158,694 129,872 


In view of the growth in population during the period covered by the table the 
increase in enrolment and attendance does not afford room for much satisfaction. The 
returns will no doubt in future be to some extent adversely affected by the development. 
of the Higher State Schools alluded to in a preceding paragraph. 


* Private Schools include all schools not wholly under State control. The term “private’* 
though popularly applied is, of course, s misnomer. i 


ee) 
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3. Defects in Returns of Private Schools. Throughout Australia, until quite 
recently, no administrative machinery existed by means of which supervision could be 
exercised over the course of education carried out under other egis than that of the 
Departments of Education themselves. These departments were without authority over 
the qualifications of the teaching staff, the equipments, the curricula, or general circum- 
stances of private or denominational schools. With the exception of Western Australia, 
Victoria, and Tasmania, this state of things continues to the present time. 


Without a thorough system of registration of all schools (public or private) the 
certainty of the operation of the compulsory clause of Public Instruction Acts must 
necessarily be insecure. Proper statistical information, moreover, cannot be obtained 
without imposing upon all schools the duty of rendering complete and prompt returns 


_1In regard to enrolment, attendance, teaching staff, equipment, etc. 


Recent educational criticism has led, not only to a better training of teachers in 
State Schools, and, to some extent, in Private Schools, but also to a better recognition of 
the importance of accurate information as to the progress of educational events. It is 
understood that in New South Wales steps will be taken shortly to secure more adequate 
information as to the condition of schools generally. : 


In Victoria up to the year 1905 no attempt had been made to bring Private Schools 
under general administrative control, but the Registration of Teachers and Schools Act 
of 1906, and the Education Act of 1910, established a registration scheme under a special 
committee. At present, the committee consists of nine members of the Council of 
Hducation. Section 60 of the Act of 1910, also empowers the Minister of Education to 
authorise the inspection of any school (other than a State School) in order to ascertain 
whether the instruction given is satisfactory. In his first report, the inspector of 
registered schools pointed out that there is a fair number of institutions which are 
very unsatisfactory both as regards buildings and quality of instruction given therein. 


In Queensland, with the exception of the Grammar Schools, which are now examined 
annually, there is practically no control over the Private Schools, beyond the fact that 
they may submit themselves to inspection if so desired, and there is apparently no 
provision in South Australia for any Government supervision over Private School affairs. 


In Western Australia, non-Government schools must be declared efficient by the 
Education Department if attendance at them is to be recognised as fulfilling the 
requirements of the law, and the school registers must be open to the inspection of the 
compulsory officers of the Department. 


In Tasmania the Education Act requires the teachers of other than State Schools 
“to furnish during January of each year returns showing attendances at such schools.’’ 
Despite the fact that penalties aré prescribed for non-compliance with the law, neverthe- 
less many teachers neglect to return the forms sent out. Provision has been made for 
registration of private teachers and schools very much on the lines adopted in Victoria, 
The Act declares that all persons who were employed ina bona fide manner for at least 
three months before 25th October, 1906, are entitled to be registered as teachers without 
submitting proof of professional qualifications. No person can be registered as a private 
teacher since July, 1907, unless the Board is satisfied as to his fitness for the work. 


§ 4. Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens in the Commonwealth has 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the principals of the chief iustitutions in each 
State, except in the case of Victoria, the details for this State being furnished by the 
honorary secretary of the Free Kindergartens Union. 
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FREE KINDERGARTENS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Average Number of 
State. No. of Schools.| Teachers. Attendance of | Teachers in 
Children. Training. 
New South Wales (Sydney) 8 BB 380 41 
(Newcastle) ... 3 4 110 10 
Victoria (Melbourne) ... a 13 237 900 37 
Queensland (Brisbane) 1 2 73 5 
(Clermont) 1 1 27 3 
South Australia (Adelaide) 4 QT 250 Dat 
Tasmania (Hobart) 1 4 44 3 
(Launceston) 1 D 35 4 
a suse ? ae P 
Total 32 104 1,819 124 


At Brisbane the training of teachers is undertaken by the Queensland Orache and 
Kindergarten Association. In Tasmania, schools were established in Hobart and 
Launceston at the end of 1910, and information regarding them consequently appears 
for the first time in this issue. 


There are no free Kindergartens in Western Australia, but it is proposed to establish 
one or more institutions in Perth. 


It must, of course, be distinctly understood that the information given above refers 
to Kindergartens under private management, and is exclusive of institutions controlled 
by the Education Departments of the various States. 


§$ 5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—The history of the foundation and progress of the 
four then existing Australian Universities was traced at some length in Year Books I, 
and II. In the present volume space will permit of only a very brief reference to the 
subject. 


(i.) University of Sydney. The Act of Incorporation of the University of Sydney 
received Royal assent om the 1st October, 1850, and the first Senate was appointed on the 
24th December of that year. The first matriculation examination was held in October, 
1852, when twenty-four candidates passed the required test, and the formal inauguration 
ceremony took place on the 11th October of the same year. A Royal Charter was 
granted to the University on the 27th February, 1858. Women students were admitted 
in 1881. At the inception of the University there were only three professorships. The 
present staff consists of eighteen professors, five assistant professors, and eighty-three 
lecturers and demonstrators. There are, in addition, two honorary lecturers, four 
honorary demonstrators, as well as fifty miscellaneous assistants in laboratories and three 
curators of museums. 


(ii.) University of Melbourne. This institution was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment assented to on the 22nd January, 1853, and its first Council was appointed on the 
11th April of that year. The foundation stone of the main building was laid on the 3rd 
July, 1854, and the University was formally inaugurated on the 13th April, 1855. By 
Royal Letters Patent issued in 1859 its degrees are, like those of the Sydney institution, 
declared of equal status with those of any other University in the British Empire. 
Women students attended lectures for the first time in 1881. The University, which 
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began in 1855 with Schools of Arts and Laws, has now a staff of eighteen professors 
and sixty-one lecturers and demonstrators. The Conservatorium of Music has a staff 
numbering twenty-five. 


(iii.) University of Adelaide. This University was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1874. Its origin and progress was largely due to the munificence of the late Sir 
Walter Watson Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., the total gifts of the latter 
amounting to over £100,000. The academical work of the institution was commenced 
in March, 1876, when eight matriculated and fifty-two non-graduating students attended 
lectures. The foundation stone of the University buildings was laid on the 30th July, 
1879, and the buildings were opened in April, 1882. In 1881, by Royal Letters Patent, 
the degrees granted by the institution were recognised as of equal distinction with those 
of any University in the British Empire. The Elder Conservatorium of Music was 
opened in 1898. Power was given by Act of Parliament in 1880 to grant degrees to 


‘women. At first there were only four professorships in the University, whereas the 


present stafi consists of ten professors and twenty-eight lecturers and demonstrators, 
exclusive of the staff at the Conservatorium, which numbers ten. 


(iv.) University of Tasmania. The Act to establish the University of Tasmania 
(Hobart) was assented to on the 5th of December, 1889. At the present time, the insti- 
tution, which is small but efficient, possesses a staff of four professors and four lecturers. 
Under Statute dated 13th April, 1905, the Zeehan School of Mines and Metallurgy was 
affiliated to the University. 


(v.) University of Queensland. The Act to establish the University of Queensland 
was passed in 1909, and the first Senate was appointed on the 14th April, 1910. The 
University was opened on the 18th and lectures were given on the 20th March, 1911, by 
professors of classics, chemistry, physics and mathematics, and engineering. 


(vi.) University of Western Australia. The University Commission in this State 
has recommended the establishment of a University somewhat on the lines of those in 
the eastern States, but with such amendments as would bring it as far as possible into 
accord with the most modern requirements. |The Act establishing a University was 
passed on the 18th February, 1911. In addition to lectureships, it is proposed to open 
the institution with four professorships—modern literature and history, mathematics 
and physics, chemistry, and engineering and mining—while a chair in agriculture will 
be endowed by the generosity of Dr. Hackett. 


. 


2. Teachers and Students of Universities.—The following table shews the number 
of professors and lecturers and the students in attendance at each of the Commonwealth 
Universities during the year 1910:— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1910. 


Students attending Lectures. 
University. Professors. | Lecturers. : iene 
Matriculated. aa iricilakedt Total. 
Sydney tals aa 23 83° 1,005 337 1,342 
Melbourne ... as 18 61 vid se iat 
Adelaide Apall pili fess 10 , 28 393 272. 6657 
Tasmania (Hobart) ... 3 7 : 72 75 147 
Queensland (Brisbane) t Bh Bie Nee Hb ae 
* Exclusive of 119 music students. + Exclusive of 285 music students. ~ Opened in 1911. 


3. University Revenues.—The income of the Universities from all sources during 
the year 1910 was as follows :— 
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UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1910. 


University. ie Fees. Other. Total 
§ ES] £ £ 
Sydney pat aap ist 18,800 19,453 26,052 64,305 
Melbourne ... Fe ce 21,000 23,119 1,074 45,193 
Adelaide pas Se a5 7,210 9,638 5,655 22,498 
Tasmania (Hobart) ... che 4,750 1,217 128 6,095 


The column ‘ Other” includes the receipts from. private foundations. The extent 
to which the Universities have benefited by private munificence will be apparent from 
the following table :— 


PRINCIPAL PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS TO AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


University of Sydney. University of Melbourne. University of Adelaide. 


Donor. Amount. Donor Amount, Donor. Amount. 
£ £ Fe 
J. H. Challis ...| 277,000 | Sir Samuel Wilson} 30,000 | Sir Thos. Elder ...} 100,130 
Sir P. N. Russell...| 100,000 | James Stewart ...| 25,624 | Sir W. Hughes ...| 20,000 
Thos, Fisher ..-| 30,000 | SirFrancisOrmond) 20,000| Hon. J. H.‘Angas} 10,000 
Edwin Dalton ae 8,000 | John Hastie .-.| 19,140] R. Barr Smith * ...] ~~ 9)150 
Hugh Dixson «| 7,050} Robert Dixson ...} 10,837 | Other donations ...) 11,817 
Hon. SirW. Macleay} 6,000 | David Kay «| 5,764 
Mrs. Hovell .-| 6,000} Henry Dwight ...) 5,000 | 
Thos. Walker Rae 5,700 | Wm.Thos.Mollison 5,000 
Other donations ...) 52,740 | Other donations ...| 43,534 
Total £) 492,490 Total £| 164,899 Total | 151,097 


The credit balances of some of the above endowments now amount to very consider- 
able sums. For example, on the 31st December, 1910, the Challis Fund amounted to 
nearly £316,000, and the Fisher bequest to £40,000. Altogether the totals for the 
University of Sydney might be increased by £70,000. In the case of Melbourne 
University the Hastie fund on the 31st December, 1910, stood at £19,000, the Dixon fund 
at £11,900, etc. i 

In addition to the above there were various other bequests to Sydney University— 
e.g., collection of Egyptian antiquities, etc., by Sir Charles Nicholson, and Natural 
History collection by Mr. Geo. Masters, while the building for the Natural History 
Museum was given by Sir W. Macleay. Numerous prizes and scholarships haye also 
been given to the various colleges. In Melbourne, Sir Francis Ormond’s benefactions to 
Ormond College amounted to about £108,000. Private benefactions to the University of 


Tasmania and the newly-established University of Queensland amount to £1445 and 


£2192 respectively. 


4, University Extension.—These lectures were instituted at Sydney University in 
1886, but under a statute of the Senate, approved of in 1892, a Board was appointed, 
which was empowered from time to time to recommend’to the Senate the names of 
suitable persons for giving courses of lectures, and to hold examinations in the subjects 
of the lectures. The Board receives and considers applications from country centres, 
and makes provision for engaging lecturers and managing the entire business connected 
with the various courses. The project has only met with fair success, no lectures having 
been given in some years, but lately there appears to be an awakening of interest in 
the matter. The Board also arranged for courses of lectures in Queensland, Victoria, 
and Western Australia. In 1910 the average attendance at extension lectures in New 
South Wales was 145. 
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University extension lectures in Victoria date from the year 1891, when a Board was 
appointed by the Melbourne University for the purpose of appointing lecturers and hold- 
ing classes and examinations at such places and in such subjects as it might think fit. 
Interest in University extension has varied in Victoria, but lectures were delivered in 
thirteen centres in 1910. 

The Adelaide University has also instituted short courses of extension lectures in 
Arts and Science, to which students are admitted on payment of a nominal fee. Public 
intimation of these lectures is made from time to time during the session. For 19lla 
course of twelve lectures was provided. The University of Tasmania provides for courses 
of lectures at Launceston, which are delivered weekly by members of the University 
teaching staff. 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in some of the States in respect to 
many necessary branches of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not been regarded as of great importance. As will be 
seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australasia is 
comparatively insignificant. 


2. New South Wales.—The present organisation of technical education in this State 
dates from the year 1883, when a Technical Education Board was appointed as a result 
of suggestions made at the Technological Conference held in 1879. This Board continued 
its function till November, 1889, when it was dissolved, and the work has thenceforward 
been carried on as a branch of the Public Instruction Department. The chief centre of 
activity is, of course, in Sydney, where the Technical College and Technological Museum 
are situated, the college having been opened for the reception of students early in 1892. 
Colleges have also been erected in some of the chief country towns—at Maitland in 1890; 
Neweastle 1896; Bathurst 1898; Broken Hill 1898; Albury 1899; and Goulburn 1902. 
In other centres classes have been established in various subjects whenever the prospects 
are sufficiently encouraging. The table below gives some idea of the development of 
technical education in New South Wales :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION,.NEW SOUTH WALES, 1901-10. 


Number of Number of Average Number’ of 
Year. re Enrolments. POs sete a ar eas oat ebei 
: ey 

SALOON Geer es se 331 12,267 7,721 133 8,068 
1906") <3... at 654 15,594 Crirga 249 11,007 
LOOT Ag ii 5a ~ 718 ML LTK662 11,260 273 13,046 
TIOS cairns: salut 790 18,490 10,498 280 14,176 
P9OO Ee ee 864 91,242 12,265 292 15,475 
TOTO vas: ea 886 22,822 13,255 334 15,873 


The enrolments in 1910 were distributed as follows :— 


. 


Sydney College Classes 83 Mb a 10,171 
Suburban Classes Nos Be de Ee 2,837 
Country Classes Hide aN Sa ee 6,687 
19,695 
Classes at Public Schools Areas ie ae 3,127 
Total ... ae eae ae 22,822 


1 


Technical Day Schools have been established at the Central College in Sydney, and 
at Newcastle and Goulburn. The course of instruction covers two years and is designed 
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to prepare young students for admission to the Engineering, Mining, or Architecture 


classes at the College. As mentioned elsewhere, higher technical training is afforded at | 


the Schools of Mines and Engineering in connection with the University. References 
to the Agricultural Colleges will be found in the section dealing with Agriculture. 


3. Victoria——Technical instruction in mining has for many years received consider- 
able attention in Victoria, the Ballarat School of Mines, which was established as far 
back as 1870, having achieved an Australasian reputation. The general scheme of in- 
struction, however, lacked cohesion, and it was not until after the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Education,;which was appointed in 1899, 
that many defects were remedied. The largest. technical institution in Melbourne is the 
Working Men’s College, founded in 1887. The College, in addition to giving instruction 
ina large number of technical subjects, is also a School of Mines. Science and Art classes 
have been established at some of the larger State Schools. At the 30th June, 1910, there 
were nineteen technical schools receiving aid from the State. These were as follows :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, VICTORIA, 1910. 


Institution. Receipts. Enrolment. 
& 
Melbourne Working Men’s College a ate ...| 10,000 4,371 
Ballarat School of Mines ac ae “Ae cae 4,000 1,173 
Bendigo School of Mines es rae vg ee 2,500 593 
Geelong Gordon Technical College ars ae as 1,000 475 
Bairnsdale School of Mines ... 4% ae rt 750 207 
Maryborough Technical College as Are dee 750 235 
Stawell School of Mines a es Sea aot 750 187 
Castlemaine Technical School aoe aa as 550 201, 
Daylesford Technical School . Re Hh 350 161 
Melbourne College of Domestic Economy Bice ey 263 80 
Sale Technical School ee =e 8 ae 400 105 
Horsham Working Men’s College A ea a 350 90 
Eastern Suburbs Technical College... Ao ono 1,000 342 
Kchuca School of Art nee BA i ene 300 ‘ 103 
Kyneton Technical School... en ae ve 250 73 
Nhill School of Art iS * a 200 86 
Warrnambool School of Arts .. 3G He SBA 150 30 
Prahran Technical School ... a eis as ant 67 


Of the above schools, seven afford instruction in Science, Art, and Trade subjects ; 
four in Art and Science; four in Art and Trade; and four in Art. 


4. Queensland.—Previous to 1902 Technical Colleges were carried on in connection 
with Schools of Art in many of the towns, under the control of local committees, by 
whom regulations were framed and the colleges administered. The aid granted by the 
State was £1 for every £1 raised locally, but no grant was to exceed the amount voted 
annually by Parliament. In 1902 a Board of Technical Education was formed, and held 
office from September of that year till the 27th May, 1905, and during this time devoted 


° 


much energy towards the improvement of technical education in Queensland. The 


control, however, was removed from the Board in J uly, 1905, and vested in the Minister 
of Education, who appointed an officer of his Department to the position of Inspector of 
Technical Colleges. This officer reports on technical education generally, inspects the 
colleges, sees that the grants to the various ‘colleges are spent to the best advantage, and 
so on. Under “The Technical Instruction Act of 1908” the State may contribute four- 
fifths of the cost of construction and equipment of Technical Colleges, and the provision 
has already. been availed of in several instances. Hfforts are being made to bring the 
country Technical Colleges into closer relationship with the State Schools, by providing 
for the instruction of selected pupils in various technical subjects. Moreover, repre- 
sentatives of the Educational Department have been appointed to the committees of 
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country colleges, and greater uniformity in management has been secured. The 
success of the Central Technical College under the control of the Department has led 
several of the country colleges to ask the Department to take over control of the institu- 
tions, and a commencement has already been made in this direction. The sixteen 
colleges open in 1910 were situated at Bowen, Central (with branches at South Brisbane 
and West End), Bundaberg, Cairns, Charters Towers, Gympie, Herberton, Ipswich, 
Mackay, Maryborough, Mount Morgan, Rockhampton, Sandgate, Toowoomba, Townsville, 
and Warwick. 

A Technical Day-school has been established at Brisbane for the purpose of preparing 
students for the college courses in the commercial, wool, engineering, mining, and 
domestic departments. 

It is proposed to affiliate the Central Technical College with the University. The 
average enrolment per term in the various departments of Queensland Technical Colleges 
during the year 1910 was 6447, and the average attendance 5250, The number of 
students entering for examination in each branch is given hereunder. 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS, QUEENSLAND, 1910. 


Department. Entries. Department. Entries. 

Art pie Ana 455 461 Geology, Mineralogy, Mining 107 
Commerce Buh ae 705 Mechanical Engineering... 209 
Trades... se BerInineenets: Agriculture : : 50 
Mathematics Has aes 540 Health and Sanitary Science 150 
Peay S1esi iss a 121 Domestic Science and Art ... 906 
Chemistry and Metallurgy el AO Revisal ... ue we 254 
Electricity hoe oi 29 


5. South Australia.—A considerable amount of attention has been given to technical 
education in South Australia, particularly in connection with the mining industry. 
The School of Mines and Industries ‘in Adelaide was founded in 1889. There are in 
addition Schools of Mines at Moonta, Port Pirie, Kapunda, and Gawler. A School of 
Design, Painting, and Technical Arts has been established in Adelaide, with branches at 
Port Adelaide and Gawler. The conditions connected with the country Technical 
Schools, viewed from the standpoint of the Department of Education, are not considered 
satisfactory. While the Government bears the bulk of the cost of maintenance, the 
Minister for Education is not consulted in regard to the organisation, curriculum, or 
staffing of the schools. Although good work has been accomplished, the system of 
control of Technical Schools by independent councils is declared by the Director of 
Hducation to be no longer suitable, and stress is laid on the necessity for co-ordinating 


‘technical effort under one central authority. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1910. 


Teachers. 
Name of Schoo. Sanwa ateenvens 
Ordinary. Special. 

South Australian echool of Mines 
and Industries : 24 20 3,401 2,789 
School of Mines—Port Pine tL 8 285 150 
| Moonta... 1 9 308 185 
Kapunda 6 11 148 137 
Mt. Gambier 5 Pi 297 934 
Gawler... i 8 207 157 


6. Western Australia——A Technical School was established at Perth in 1900, and 
since its opening has progressed rapidly. Extensive additions to the buildings were 
made in 1909, and the remodelled institution was opened in 1910. The institution is 
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affiliated with the Adelaide University, and it is hoped that the students wil shortly be 
allowed to take the degree of B.Sc. without leaving the school. There are branch — 
institutions at Midland Junction, Fremantle, Claremont, Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, Boulder, 
Menzies, Murchison, Northam and Albany, while it is proposed to open classes at other 
centres as occasion demands. The schools are all under the control of the Education 
Department, the officer entrusted with their supervision being styled Director of 
Technical Education. The Director also supervises the School of Mines at Kalgoorlie, 
which is controlled by the Mines Department. The number of individual students at 
each college.during the last term of 1910 was as follows: 


TECHNICAL CLASSES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1910. 


College. Students. | College. - Students. 
, 
Perth we Hi 2S F46 Kalgoorlie ... Z nt Meee 
Boulder * ne ot) GO Fremantle ... ai sve] 248 
Menzies ey is 4 18 Midland Junction ... nee 71 
Claremont ... ag oa 59 Northam ... ie Pee 67 
Murchison ... as he 9 Albany a: ay x 50 
Coolgardie ... or alo hae 
1 } 


7. Tasmania.—In this State provision for technical education dates from the year 
1888. At the present time the most important technical institution is the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Zeehan. Courses of instruction are given in metal mining and 
in metallurgical chemistry and assaying, the diploma in metal mining entitling the 
holder to the Government certificate of competency as a mine manager. The institution 
is affiliated to the University of Tasmania. There are also three other schools under the 
control of the Education Department, each managed by a committee appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council. Tasmanian Technical Schools naturally devote their chief attention 
to mining and mineralogy. 


Particulars regarding the schools are given hereunder :— 


TECHNICAL CLASSES, TASMANIA, 1910. 


| | £ 
No. of schools ast sel 4 | Receipts ... wate nes 3,713 
Students enrolled ee ber 614 || Government aid ... we 2,658 


Average attendance ... =| 267 | Fees ocr) wae ca 681 
: | 


‘ - ‘ 
The table hereunder shews the enrolment and attendance at Technical Schools and’ 
classes in the Commonwealth during 1910:— _ 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Technical Classes at 
Average State Schools. 


State. Enrolment! ,ttendance 


Enrolment/Ay. Attend. 


New South Wales . are Das avalt mleoee 12,172 3,127 1,083 
Victoria ie oh ne deal ROT (+8, 5000) i Bear li he 
Queensland Ba ae ti ee 5,744 5,250 ou 

South Australia eee ne a 4,332 3,938 314 

Western Australia aee ef ae 2,007 “4 alae 

Tasmania ieee aon ae bap 614 267 


* Not available. + Estimate. 
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8. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State during the period 1906 to 1910 is shewn below :— 


EXPENDITURE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 1906 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Year. N.S. W. Victoria. |Queensland.| South Aust.| West. Aust.| Tasmania, | C’wealth. 


£& £ £ & £ £ £ 
1906 ...| 26,764 21,444 6,803 7,663 7,931 2,650 | 73,255 
1907...) 33,568 22,322 9,610 8,006 | 7,940 | 2,418 83,864 
1908 ...) 51,814 26,839 10,720 7,856 9,264 2,215 | 108,708 
1909 ...| 61,452 27,039 13,589 12,742 9,422 | 3,209 | 127,453 
1910 ...| - 71,002 32,314 20,612 13,476 *9,987 3,055 | 150,446 


* In addition a sum of £11,927 was spent in buildings. 


The figures in the preceding table represent an expenditure of about 8d. per head 
of the population of the Commonwealth, as compared with lls. 6d. per head spent on 
maintenance for primary education, and clearly shew that technical education has 
not attained its proper place in the educational organisation of Australia. 


§ 7. Diffusion of Education. 


1. General Education.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings, ‘‘read and write,’’ ‘‘read only,’’ 
and ‘‘cannot read.’’ The grouping of the whole population, exclusive of aborigines, in 
these three divisions is given for each Census since 1861 :— 


EDUCATION AT CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 to 1901. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 


Read & write] 188,543 296,741 507,067 835,562 | 1,071,935 

N.S. Wales... jena only... 46,024 56,391 49,372 43,539 29,728 
Cannot read) 116,293 149,866 193,386 244,853 253,183 

Read & write} 328,362 478,464 653,346 908,490 998,010 

Victoria ... 1 Read only... 57,301 70,953 | 47,950 32,794 21,852 
Cannot read) 152,915 180,781 160,270 198,556 181,208 
Read & write 17,152 74,940 136,436 276,381 376,294 
Quéensland ... | Read only... 3,680 12,080 13,657 14,618 11,737 
Cannot read 9,227 33,084 63,432 102,719 110,098 
Read & write 72,190 117,349 200,057 236,514 290,748 
South Australia {Read only...) 18,535 21,509 15,267 9,571 8,285 
Voannot read 36,105 46,768 64,541 74,346 64,126 

Read & write 7,683 14,166 19,684 34,254 150,099 


West. Australia ; Read only... 1,301 QS i, 2,430 2,061 3,107 
Cannot read 5,853 7,902 * 7,594 13,467 30,918 

Read & write 48,282 55,941 74,966 103,138 133,579 

Tasmania ...4 Read only... 13,136 13,946 9,606 6,287 3,907 
5 Cannot read 28,559 29,441 Slalos 37,242 34,989 


Read & write} 662,212 | 1,037,601 | 1,591,556 | 2,394,339 | 3,020,665 


- Commonwealth ead only...) 140,027 177,596 138,282 108,870 78,614 


Cannot read} 348,952 | 447,842 520,356 671,183 674,522 


- : . i. 
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The proportion in the Commonwealth of the various classes per 10,000 of the 
population is shewn below for each Census period :— 


PROPORTION OF EDUCATED AND ILLITERATE PER 1000 PERSONS, 1861 to 1901. 
(COMMON WHALTH.) 


Division. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. . 1901. 


Read and write ail 5,752 6,239 7,073 7,643 8,004 
Read only... eae elit heey 1,068 615 343 208 
Cannot read 3,031 


2,693 2,312 2,114 1,788 


2. Education of Children.—The figures in the preceding tables refer to the entire 
population of the Commonwealth, and as the age constitution of those dwelling 
in the various portions of Australia underwent considerable modifications during the 
period dealt with, a far more reliable test of the diffusion of education will be obtained by 
a comparison of the Census returns in regard to children of school age. For comparative 
purposes this has been taken to include all children in the group over five and under 
fifteen years of age, and the degree of education of these at each Census will be found 
below :— 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT .CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 to 1901. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1661. 187]. 1881. 1891. 1901. 


Read. & write} 34,040 68,776 | 121,735 196,240 251,187 


N.S. Wales... Read only...| 20,345 26,886 25,100 21,375 15,934 
Cannot read! 25,472 32,924 41,663 48,580 ° 60,734 

Read & write} 42,268 122,739 W207 13 201,199 236,515 

Victoria ... 4 Read only...| 25,518 39,636 25,249 15,656 13,128 
Cannot read) 19,341 29,490 21,421 27,441 27,765 > 

Read & write 2,156 12,698 SosolT 62,402 95,635 

Queensland. ...+ Read only... 1,534 6,104 7,019 7,580 5,955 
Cannot read 1,629 6,015 9,615 16,257 18,827 

hoes & write| 15,485 30,608 46,630 58,291 69,451 

South Australia +} Read only... 8,748 12,432 7.926 4,618 4,229 
Cannot read 6,907 10,074 12,483 17,988 15,480 

eae & write 1,333 3,218 4,418 6,910 25,326 

West... Australia ; Read only... 226 617 1,260 933 1,815 
i Cannot read 1,015 1,795 1,593 2,348 5,431 
Read & write} 11,919 17,335 17,188 24,007' 32,890 

Tasmania ...) Read only... 2,848 4,143 4,108 2,974 1,795 
Cannot read 4,581 6,663 6,606 8,829 8,475 


Read & write] 107,201 255,374 394,001 549,049 711,004 
Commonwealth 4 Read only... , 59,219 89,818 . 70,662 53,136 42,856 
Cannot read} 58,945 86,961 93,381 121,443 136,712 


In the case of Tasmania full details for the years 1861 and 1871 are not ayailable, 
and the figures for those years are approximate. The variation in degree of education 
will be more readily seen by reducing the foregoing figures to the basis of proportion per 
10,000, and the results so obtained are embodied in the following table, a glance at which 
is sufficient to demonstrate the remarkable strides that at least the lower branches of 
education have made since 1861. In that year, only 47 per cent. of the children of school 


age could read and write, while 26 per cent. were illiterate. 
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The returns for 1901 shew 


that the proportion of those who could read and write had increased to nearly 80 per 
cent., while the totally ignorant had declined by nearly one-half. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN (AGES 5 to 15) PER 10,000 AT CENSUS PERIODS, 
1861 to 1901. 


(COMMON WEALTH.) 


State. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
. Read & write 4,263 5,349 6,458 7,372 7,662 
N.S. Wales ..) Read only... 2,547 2,091 1,332 803 486 
Cannot read 3,190 2,560 2,210 1,825 1,852 
Read & write 4,851 6,397 7,853 8,236 8,526 
Victoria - , Read only... 2,929 2,066 1,162 641 473 
Cannot read 2,220 1,537 985 1,123 1,001 
Read & write 4,053 5,116 6,670 7,236 7,942 
Queensland .. 7 Read only... 2,884 2,460 1,405 879 495 
Cannot read 3,063 2,424 1,925 1,885 1,563 
Read & write 4,973 5,763 6,956 7,206 7,790 
South Australia / Read only... 2,809 2,341 1,182 571 474 
Cannot read 2,218 1,896 1,862 2,223 1,736 
es 5,179 5,716 6,076 6,780 7,775 
West Australia 4 Read only... 878 1,096 1,733 916 557 
Cannot read 3,943 3,188 2,191 2,304 1,668 
: Read & write 6,160 6,160 6,160 6,704 7,620 
Tasmania oe (ied only... 1,472 1,472 1,472 830 416 
Cannot read 2,368 2,368 2,368 2,466 1,964 
Read & write 4,757 5,910 7,061 7,588 7,984 
Commonwealth + Read only... 2,628 2,078 1,266 _ 734 481 
Cannot read 2,615 2,012 1,673 1,678 1,535 


3. Education as shewn: by Marriage Registers.—Another common method of 
testing the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures with the 


total number of persons married during each year of a series. 


The percentage of males 


and females signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census years 1861 to 
The figures refer to 
marriages in the Commonwealth in respect of which information was obtainable. 


1901, and during each of the last seven years, was as follows. 


ILLITERACY AS SHOWN BY MARRIAGE SIGNATURES, 1861 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH). 
aS Proportion Signing with Marks of Total Persons Married. 
ear. - 
Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1861 ... 18.50 30.69 24.60 1905 91 0.93 0.92 
1871 ... 10.58 16.40 13.49 1906 0.92 0.86 0.89 
1881 ... 4.34 6.78 5.56 1907 0.81 0.70 0.76 
1891 ... 2.27 2.40 2.34 1908 0.71 0.73 0.72 
1901 ... 1.35 1.29 1.32 1909 0.65 0.62 0.64 
1904 ... 0.95 0.91 0.95 1910 0.56 0.59 0.58 


The table shews that there has been a large diminution in ‘illiteracy, and judging 
from the figures for the last few years the proportion bids fair to practically disappear. 
Up to 1891 there was a higher proportion of illiteracy amongst females, but from 1901 
onwards, generally speaking, the opposite condition prevailed. 


‘ 
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$ 8. Miscellaneous. 


1. Scientific Societies.—(a) Royal Societies. Despite the trials and struggles in- 
cidental to the earlier years of the history of Australia, higher education and scientific 
advancement were not lost sight of. Thus the origin of the Royal Society of New South 
‘Wales dates as far back as 1821, when it was founded under the name of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Australasia, Sir Thomas Brisbane being-its first president. Scientific 
work was fitfully carried on by means of a society whose name varied as the years rolled 
on. It was called the Australian Philosophical Society in 1850. In 1856 the old 


Australian Society merged into a resuscitated Philosophical Society of New South ° 


Wales, and its papers were published up to 1859 in the Sydney Magazine of Science and 
Art (2 vols. 1858-9). Its present title dates from 1866. Some of the papers of the old 
Philosophical Society were published in 1825 under the title of ‘‘ Geographical Memoirs 
of New South Wales,” (Barron Field) and contain much that is interesting in regard to 
the early history of Australia. One yolume containing the Transactions of the Philo- 
sophical Society of New South Wales (1862-65) was published in 1866, The journal of 
the Society did not begin to bear a serial number, however (vol. 1), until the year 1867. 
“Transactions of the Royal Society of New South Wales” was issued in 1867, the title of 
the series being altered to ‘‘Journal” in 1876. Up to the end of 1910 forty-four volumes 
had been published. The exchange list comprises 434 kindred societies. At the present 
time the library contains about 21,000 volumes and pamphlets, valued at over £7500. 
Income and expenditure for the year ended 31st March, 1911, were £1462 and £1357 
respectively. The Society had on the same date 343 members. 

The Royal Society of Victoria dates from 1854, in which year the Victorian Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophical Society of Victoria were 
founded. These were amalgamated in the following year under the title of the 
Philosophical Institute of Victoria, whilst the society received its present title in 1860. 
The first volume of its publications dates from 1855. The earlier publications dealt 
largely with Physics, later on Biology became prominent, while at present a large 
number of papers deal with Geology. Up to 1910 fifty-five volumes of publications had 
been issued. The Society exchanges with 304 kindred bodies. The constitution of the 
society states that it was founded ‘‘ for the promotion of art, literature, and science,’’ 
but for many years past science has monopolised its energies. The library contains over 
8000 volumes. Since its inception the society has received about £18,000 in annual 
subscriptions, while Government aid has been given to the amount of about £10,000. 

The inaugural meeting of the Royal Society of Queensland was held on the 8th 
January, 1884, under the presidency of the late Sir A. C. Gregory. The society was 
formed ‘‘for the furtherance of the natural and applied sciences, especially by means of 
original research.’’ Shortly after its formation it received an addition to its ranks by 
the amalgamation with it of the Queensland Philosophical Society, which was started at 
the time when Queensland became a separate colony. At latest date the members 
numbered 105; publications issued, 24 volumes; library, 3780 volumes; societies on 
exchange list, 142. Up to 1910 the total subscriptions reached about £1800. 


The present Royal Society of South Australia grew out of the Adelaide Philosophical ~ 


Society, which was founded in 1853, its object being the discussion of all subjects con- 
nected with science, literature and art. Despite this programme, the tendency of the 
papers was distinctly scientific, or of a practical or industrial nature. With the advent 
of the late Professor Tate the sphere of activity of the society was considerably enlarged. 
Permission to assume the title of ‘‘ Royal’’ was obtained in 1879, the society thence- 
forward being known as ‘‘ The Royal Society of South Australia.’’ In 1908 the society 
was incorporated. In 1910 the number of members was 84. Receipts to the end of 
1910 were £485, the Government endowment being £226. Up to 1910 the society had 
issued thirty-five volumes of proceedings and three volumes of memoirs. The exchange 
list numbers about 148. 


en 
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The Royal Society of Tasmania, for horticulture, botany, and the advancement of 
science, dates from 14th October, 1843, although Sir John Franklin had started a 
scientific society as early as 1838. The names of Captains Ross and Crozier, of H.M.S. 
Hrebus and Terror, appear in the list of the first corresponding members. The society, 
which, since 1844, has published annual volumes of proceedings, possesses 1839 members, 
exchanges with 77 kindred bodies, and has a library containing about 2000 volumes. 


(6) Other Scientific Societies. The Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, founded in 1888, has its headquarters in Sydney. Its receipts to date were 
about £11,000, including Government aid to the amount of £3000. The library contains 
4000 volumes, valued at £400. Up to date eleven volumes of proceedings have been issued. 
The exchange list numbers 286. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with head- 
quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1875, and possesses a library of 10,000 volumes, valued 
at £6000. Up to date thirty-six volumes of proceedings have been issued. Exchanges 
number 188. This society maintains two investigators engaged in research work, and 
owes its development almost entirely to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay. The 
British Astronomical Association has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States the 
British Medical Association has branches. 

The principal scientific society in Western Australia is the Natural History and 
Science Society of Western Australia.. This society has grown out of the Mueller Botanic 
Society, founded in July, 1897. The objects of the society are the study of natural 
history and pure science, promoted by periodical meetings and field excursions, the 
maintenance of a library, and the issue of reports of proceedings. It numbers at present 
117 members whose subscriptions form its main source of revenue. Government aid in 
the past has ranged from £7 to £75 per annum, the subsidy paid in 1910 being £12 10s. 
Since its establishment the society has issued nineteen journals of proceedings. Its 
publications are exchanged with numerous institutions at home and abroad. ’ 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation, particulars respecting which are 
not at present available. 


2. Libraries.—As far as can be ascertained the total number of libraries in the 
Commonwealth at the latest available date was about 1500, and the number of books 
contained therein is estimated at nearly three millions.” In each of the capital cities 
there is a well-equipped Public Library, the Melbourne institution especially comparing 
very favourably with similar institutions in other parts of the world. The following 
statement gives the number of volumes in the Public Library of each city :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


‘ Number of Volumes me 
City. Ordi fe tr Total. 
Reference Branch.| y ending Branch. | Lending Branch. 
Sydney ... Bees ee) 205981. pte 10,908 230,889 
Melbourne aes 200,562 27,721 Abs 228 283 
Brisbane ae 36,667 oes ae 36,667 
Adelaide ane 71,534 25,476 » Ra 97,010 
Perth, \... a 82,180 7,050 wai 89,230 
Hobart ... doe 17,000 stg Aces 17,000 


The maintenance and control of the lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney 
were transferred in 1909 to the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1910, the 
books numbered 29,244. z 

The Mitchell Library in Sydney consists of 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, principally 
relating to Australasia, bequeathed in 1907 by Mr. D. 8. Mitchell, together with an 
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endowment of £70,000. The testator stipulated that the regulations of the British 


Museum were to be adopted as far as practicable, hence the library is the resort of , 


specialists. 

The Launceston Mechanics’ Institute in Tasmania possesses a library of 27,000 
volumes. 

The number of libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, together with the 
estimated number of books contained therein, is given below for each State:— 


SUBSIDISED LIBRARIES AND BOOKS THEREIN. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. 


Number of libraries S 430 490 210 204 225 27 
Estimated number of books 892,000 | 1,044,000} 282,000 | 430,000 | 191,000 | 117,000 
| 


The figures in the above table can be taken only as approximations, as in many 
instances returns were not received from various institutions. 


3. Museums.—The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the oldest 
institution of its kind in Australia. In addition to possessing a fine collection of the 
usual objects to be met with in kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable 


and complete set of specimens of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the © 


building was £59,000. The number of visitors to the institution last year was 146,000, 
and the average attendance on week-days 380, and on Sundays 844. The expenditure 
for 1910 amounted to £10,299, of which £6452 was absorbed by salaries and allowances, 
and £3847 by purchases and miscellaneous. A valuable library containing over 16,000 
volumes is attached to the Museum. Representative collections, illustrative of the natural 
wealth of the country, are to be found in the Agricultural and Forestry Museum, and the 
Mining and Geological Museum. The latter institution prepares collections of specimens 
to be used as teaching aids in country schools. The ‘“‘ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, 
the ‘‘ Macleay” Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, connected with the University, and the National Herbarium and Botanical 
Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, are also accessible to the public. There is a 
fine Technological Museum in Sydney, with branches in five country centres, the metro- 
politan institution containing over 100,000 specimens. Valuable research work has been 
undertaken by the scientific staff in connection with oil and other products of the 
eucalyptus. The number of visitors at the Technological Museums during 1910 was 
nearly 240,000. ' 

The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to Natural History, Geology, and 
Ethnology, is located in the Public Library building. The expenditure for specimens, 
furniture, etc., in 1910 was £750, and salaries and wages £2440. The Industrial and 
Technological Museum, opened in 1870, contains upwards of 55,000 specimens. There 
is a fine Museum of Botany and Plant Products in the Melbourne Botanic’ Gardens. 
Well equipped museums of mining and geological specimens are eae 2 in connection 
with the Schools of Mines in the chief mining districts. 

The Queensland Museum dates from the year 1871, but the present building was 
opened in January, 1901. Since its inauguration the Government has expended on the 
jnstitution a sum of £70,597, of which buildings absorbed £16,615, purchases £22,171, 
and salaries £31,811. The number of visitors during the year was 59,516, of whom 
22,709 visited the institution on Sundays. The Queensland Geological Survey Museum 
has branches in Townsville, opened in 1886, and Brisbane, opened in 1892. The total 
expenditure on the institution up to the end of 1909 was £6054, of which £2847 was 
spent on buildings. 

Under the Public Library Act of 1884 the South Australian Institute ceased to exist, 
and the books contained therein were divided amongst the Museum, Public Library, and 
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Art Gallery of South Australia, and the Adelaide Circulating Library. The Museum 
was attended by 75,321 visitors in 1910. 


The latest available returns shew that the Western Australian Museum contains 
altogether 49,000 specimens of an estimated value of £60,000. The Museum is housed 
in the same building as the Art Gallery, and the visitors to the combined institutions 
during the year numbered 81,000. The expenditure totalled £3736, of which salaries 
absorbed £2111. 


There are two museums in Tasmania—The Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston, both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical and mineral products. The Tasmanian Museum received aid 
from the Government during last year to the extent of £500. 


4, Art Galleries.—Information regarding the State collections of objects of art in 
the various capitals is in some cases very meagre, while the method of presentation does 
not admit of any detailed comparisons being made. The Art Gallery of New South 
Wales originated in the Acadamy of Art founded in 1871. Up to the end of 1910, the 
total expenditure was £259,000, of which works of art absorbed £104,000. The contents, 
which are valued at £136,000, comprise 366 oil paintings, 374 water colours, 515 black 
and white, 153 statuary and bronzes, and 353 ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. 
During 1910 the average attendance on week days was 548, and on Sundays 1897. The 
expenditure in 1910 amounted to £4550. 


The National Gallery at Melbourne at the end of 1910 contained 531 oil paintings, 
3581 objects of statuary, bronzes and ceramics, and 13,915 water-colour drawings, 
engravings, and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 


’ Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £229,000. At the end 


of 1910 the Ballarat Art Gallery contained 217 oil paintings, and 164 water colours, etc., 
while there are some valuable works of art in the smaller galleries at Bendigo, Geelong, 
and Warrnambool, 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended £2000 
in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library building in 1882. 
The liberality of private citizens caused the Gallery to rapidly outgrow the accommoda- 
tion provided for it in 1889, at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt of a bequest 
of £25,000 from the late Sir T. Elder, the Government erected the present building, 
which was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received a bequest of £16,500 in 1903 
from the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and of £3000 in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. 
At the latest available date there were in the Gallery 215 oil paintings, 124 water colours, 
163 black and white, 112 engravings and etchings, 24 statuary, and 593 miscellaneous 
works in metal, etc., the whole being valued at upwards of £47,000. Building and site 
are valued at upwards of £31,000. Visitors during the year 1910 numbered 92,449. 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, the building and site being valued at £60,000. The collection comprises 
97 oil paintings, 41 water colours, 217 engravings and black and white, 262 statuary, 
and miscellaneous metal works, etc., of a total value of £15,000. 


In Tasmania the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. Its present contents 
consist of 96 paintings and 81 etchings and black and white drawings. Buildings and 
site are valued at £30,000. The number of visitors during the year on week days averages 
62,000, and on Sundays 30,000. 


The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £5000, and opened on 
the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belong to the Gallery, the 
bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At latest date there were on view 80 oil 
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paintings and 44 water colours valued at £5000. The total value of buildings and site is 
estimated at £12,100. The average annual attendance is 36,000, and for Sundays 10,000. — 


5. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort.—The expenditure from 


the Consolidated Revenue in each State on all forms of educational and scientific activity 
during each of the last five financial years was as follows:— 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
£ —£ oe £ £ 
New South Wales pera re hd ae Bary Ca ae 
Nites.) _ {Total £ 842,071 872,655 | 925,368 | 953,499 | 1,003,251 
** | Per head} - 13/7 13/10 14/5 14/7 15/8 
Queensland (Porheed| ag? | use| agit | ave | aa 
South Australia... / eke ll etree mnie iis gc is ee 
Western Australia see oe alee igen aban vies ert 
Tasmania. {Perhead 7/8 | 8 | 90, | an |, Oe 
Commonwealth {Perhead| 13/8 | 13/4. | 19/10 | 14/3 | 5) 


The comparatively heavy expenditure in Queensland for 1909-10 is due to the 
inclusion of an expenditure of £70,000 in connection with the establishment of the 
University. 
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SECTION XXIII. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 1. Police. 


1. Introductory.—In previous issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the 
evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 
Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion 
in the present volume. 


In general terms the police forces of Australia may be said to be satisfactory both 
in regard to physique and intelligence, while as regards methods of prevention and 
detection of crime it is believed that the system in vogue here compares very favourably 
with those of the older-settled countries of the world. 


2. Strength of Police Force.—The strength of the police force in each State during 
the five years ended 1910 was as follows. It may be mentioned that the police forces are 
entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
utilises their services in various directions, such as the collection of Commonwealth 
electoral rolls, etc. 


POLICE FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Area of State | 
State. in 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 
J Sq.-Miles. 
New South Wales seal pol 0,372 2,342 2,381 2,417 2,435 2,447 
Victoria... Ape ase 87,884 1,518 1,546 1552 1,598 1,605 
Queensland ae ...| 670,500 883 923 960 966 957 
South Australia ... ...{ 880,070 ) : 
Northern Territory ae 523,620 | ie ae 20 442 465 
Western Australia dete 975,920 507 488 492, 475 474 
Tasmania Se sid 26,215 229 226 232 234 234 
Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 5,901 6,008 6,082 6,150 6,182 


* Including 23 police in Northern Territory. 


The figures for New South Wales for 1910 are exclusive of sixty-two “black trackers,” 
i.e., natives employed in detection of offenders in outlying districts, and five female 
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searchers. In Queensland there were ninety-three native police. The South Australian 
returns for 1910 are exclusive of eighteen “black trackers,” and twenty-four native 
police in the Northern Territory. There are also fifty-one “‘black trackers” in Western 
Australia and three female searchers not included in the table. 


(i.) Average Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. The average number of 
inhabitants to each officer in each State during the same period is shewn below. In 
considering these figures allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal area and 
unequal distribution of the population of the various States. 


INHABITANTS TO EACH POLICE OFFICER, 1906 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


No. of Persons Inhabitants to each Police Officer. 
. per 
State. Sa. Mile, 
1911 Census. | 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909, i910. 
| | 
New South Wales mea 5.381 e688. 5))- 1659 659 659 667 
Victoria wes «| 14.97 812 |. 807 819 804 799 
Queensland - sf 0.90 606 587 575 585 622 
South Australia ... ae 0.46 910 884 949 900 863 
Western Australia 45 O29 w= O16 536 543 571 572 
Tasmania nue desl 7.29 787 814 801 787 816 
Commonwealth Eas 1.50 698 698 703 | 703 707 
. 


The above figures naturally shew a great disparity in the relative numbers of the 
population protected by each police officer in the various States, and also in the relative 
area of territory to each officer. Western Australia and South Australia exhibit the 
largest figures in the latter respect, this, of course, being due to the fact that extensive 
areas in each State are as yet unpeopled by white settlers. 


3. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police re called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. As far as the statistician is concerned, it is 
found that the expert local knowledge possessed by the police renders their services in 
the collection of such returns as those relating to the agricultural, pastoral, and manu- 
facturing industries, private schools, etc., more than ordinarily valuable. Then, again, 
the fact that their services are enlisted by such widely different departments as those 
dealing with mines, stock, agriculture, elections, registrations of births, deaths, and 
marriages, forestry, fisheries, explosives, old-age pensions, lunacy, public works, labour, 
etc., greatly enhances their general alertness by widening the range of their experience. 
Occasionally the objection is heard in some quarters that these special tasks involve 
some degree of sacrifice of ordinary routine duties, but that the general intelligence of 
the Australian police is adequate to the obligation to perform these tasks, besides being 
most creditable, results in a great saving of the public money. 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces in each State during the five years 1906 to 1910 is shewn in the following 
table. Cost of buildings has been excluded from the return. 
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COST OF POLICE FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

| ES & & s & 
New South Wales ... .-.| 484,934 462,804 466,994 472,718 504,146 
Victoria ... wa elias ease Sl 306,130 306,263 | 320,831 337,670 
Queensland tes fa 76,086 202,184 | 207,043 220 344 244 945 
South Australia ... bay 85,016 87,374 96,979 98,214 96,769 
Western Australia ... was {hee 26,276 125,440 124,518 u Ba RS Fi (i 120,420 
Tasmania... ane ed 35,086 Silos 39,105 39,740 40,408 
Commonwealth ...| 1,170,339 | 1,221,084 | 1,240,902 | 1,270,958 | 1,344,358 


The total for New South Wales includes £23,000 payment to Police Superannuation 
Fund; similar payments are mcluded also in Victoria and Queensland. The cost per 
head of the population in each State for the period 1906 to 1910 was as follows :— 

COST OF POLICE PER INHABITANT, 1906 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 

Sas Saud; Boyd, Sig. Sc. 

New South Wales ... ji 9) Balt faye lay lsyeert 6 2 
Victoria iss al 4 11 4 10 5 0 yee 
Queensland Diels Vine} Tine Hisbice: 8 3 
South Australia ... 46 4°6 4 11 Die 0) 4 10 
Western Australia ... hy SS) QF: 95 8 10 8 11 
Tasmania Soeh 4 2 MR LESTE SCL LEN 4 3 
Commonwealth ae isa iyi8) ina hy} Lise aD 5 11 62 


The relatively high cost per head in Queensland and Western Australia is due to the 
fact that there are in those States extensive areas of sparsely settled country, in which 
mounted patrols have to be maintained. 


$2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. Introductory.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States due 
allowance must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the 
courts, both lower and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of 
laws in each State, the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment, 
must be taken into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards 
certain classes of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected 
with vagrancy or gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, 
may be responsible for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and dis- 
tribution of the police forces, and the age constitution and distribution of the State’s 
population, also influence the results. In any consideration of criminal returns, due 
weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, but information on 
this point can only be obtained for the State of Victoria. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction being 
confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal intermediate 
to the Privy Council, althoughit has also original jurisdiction, and the Commonwealth 
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Court of Arbitration and Conciliation. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of 


the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter ITT. of the Commonwealth Constitution (see ' 


page 26). 


2. Powers of the Magistrates.—In New South Wales there is no general limit to the 
powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them juris- 
diction. Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, 
the power of sentence is limited to six months. Imprisonment in default of payment of 
fine is regulated by a scale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered 
to be paid, but in no case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage 
within certain limits also come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of debts, 
liquidated or unliquidated, the amount recoverable is not exceeding £50 before a court 
constituted of a stipendiary or police magistrate at certain authorised places, and not 
exceeding £30 at any other place before a court constituted of a stipendiary or police 


magistrate or two or more justices of the peace. The amount in actions of damage is . 


limited to £10, but may extend to £30 by consent of parties. 

In Victoria the civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be desig- 
nated ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the amount 
in dispute does not exceed £50. No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magis- 
trates on the criminal side, and for same offences sentences up to two years may be 
imposed. The proportion of long sentences is, however, comparatively small. 

In Queensland, generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233 and 445 of the criminal code (betting-houses and illegally using animals), 
sentences of twelve months may be imposed. No limit exists as to the extent to which 
cumulative sentences may be applied, but in practice the term is never very lengthy. 

In South Australia, under the Minor Offences Act, magistrates can impose sentences 
up to six months, and under the Summary Convictions Act, up to three months. The 
Police Act of 1869 gives power to sentence up to one year, with hard labour, in the case 
of incorrigible rogues, while under the Quarantine Act of 1877, and the Lottery and 
Gaming Act of 1875, sentences of two years may be imposed. 

Under the Petty Sessions Act of 1867, in Tasmania, any person charged with having 
committed, or with having aided or abetted in the commission of an offence in regard 
to property of a value not exceeding £10, may, on conviction, for a first offence, before 
two or more justices in Petty Sessions, be imprisoned for any term not exceeding one 
year, and for a term not exceeding two years for a second or subsequent offence. 


3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.— The total number of persons who 
were charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1906 
toil910:— 


PERSONS CHARGED BEFORE MAGISTRATES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 

New South Wales ... ae 65,197 _ 67,183 66,233 64,502 78,960 
Victoria... oe ...| 48,244 | 60,687 | 58,778 | 52,658 | 52,060 
Queensland wes ..| 18,849 | 18,621 | 19,687 | 19,824 | 22104 
South Australia hee Ree 6,324 6,347 6,589 7,332 8,328 
Western Australia ... ..| 14,478 | 18,968 | 12,685 | 12,961 | 18,260 
Tasmania ... aoa nae 6,391 6,258 7,048 6,831 7,079 

Commonwealth... ...| 159,483 | 173,064 171,020 164,108 176,791 
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In explanation of the large increase shewn by Victoria for the year 1907 it is stated 
that the returns of summons were inflated by prosecutions under the new Licensing and 
Pure Food Acts and the Amending Education Act. 


The figures given in the tabulation above include, of course, a number of people who 
were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of great importance. The actual number 
of convictions in connection with the persons who appeared before, the lower courts in 
each year of the period 19V6 to 1910 is, therefore, given hereunder. A separate line is added 
shewing the committals to higher courts. 


CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1906 to 1910, 


(COMMONWEALTH, ) 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
(Convictions | 54,809} 58,108| 57,630] 55,767] 63,671 
Ben panh, Wales *|Committals | 1,286| 1,130] 1,015] 1.081] 1.176 
Victoria {Convictions | 37,740) 46,731] 43,705} 38,801| 38,555 
**(Committals 584 561 577 580 551 
Queensland Vehicle 15,987 | 16,056| 17,710] 17,584] 19,805 
aad | Committals 440 464 417 449 455 
South Anabrale eae re ee 5,249 5,352 5,664 6,324 7,229 
ms Committals 168 105 89 111 117 
Wextiee Acadvls Convictions | 12,181] 11,803] 10,695| 10,910] 11,433 
eee a "| Committals 182 193 187 177 192 
Pe ae | Convictions | 5,449) 5,334] 5,903} 5,930] 6,250 
; Committals 55 46 63 44 48 
RHE Be kiak (Convictions | 131,415 | 143,379 | 141,307 | 135,316 | 146,943 
Rice “*|Committals | 2,715] 2,499] 2,348] 2,485] 2,539 


In connection with the variations in convictions at magistrates’ courts, it may 
be noted that deductions in regard to the prevalence of lawlessness based on the totals 
alone must be largely qualified by several considerations. For example, as previously 
stated, the passing of new legislation may result in a sudden addition to the crop of 
convictions, which would not necessarily imply a corresponding growth in lawlessness. 
Further, the activity of the police in regard to the strict compliance with certain legis- 
lation, such as that dealing with Sunday observance, food standards, liquor trade, etc., 
may cause considerable variations in the returns. Hence references to the spread or 
otherwise of crime should more correctly depend on a consideration of the convictions for 
serious crime at the lower courts, and committals to, and convictions at, superior courts. 


4. Conyictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be lost sight of that they 
include a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly 


‘committed, against various Acts of Parliaments. Cases of drunkenness and minor 


breaches of good order which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at 
all, at least do so in a very different sense to some other offences, also help to swell the 
list. The following table has, therefore, been prepared for the purpose of shewing the 
convictions at magistrates’ courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, 
i.e., against the person and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and 


offences against the currency :— 
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CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIMES AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1906 to 1910, 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

New South Wales ... zal ney (An OFF 4,799 4,779 4,764 5,224 
Victoria ... a eee te AS) 2,672 2,794 2,626 2,673 
Queensland sea sen} 2,080 1,334 1,433 1,526 1,479 
South Australia... He 437 499 540, | 513 487 
Western Australia ... Pedy MOTE 1,301 1143) pe OTe 996 
Tasmania... cs ve) 522 438 575 548 609 
Commonwealth oe 12,059 11,043 11,264 11,051 11,468 


Owing to a reclassification adopted by Queensland in 1907, a large number of 
offences have been transferred from the class “‘ Offences against the Person” to “ Offences 
against Good Order,” hence the falling-off shewn by that State in the last four years. 

Compared with the population the above figures give the following results per 10,000 
inhabitants :-— 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1906 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
New South Wales ... er 82.9 31.0 30.2 29.7 32.0 
Victoria ... ee ee 93.5 21.6 29.2, 20.4 20.8 
Queensland a4 a3 88.2 24.8 26.1 27.0 25.0. 
South Australia ee oe 125, 12.9 13.6 125 LE 
Western Australia ... ohh 46.7 49.6 ASA 39.6 36.7 
Tasmania... ARS et 29.2 24.4 31.6 29.8 . 31.9 
Commonwealth see) LOL 26.6 26.6 25.6 26.2 . 


5. Decrease in Crime.—The figures quoted in the preceding table show that there 
has been a considerable decrease in crime during the last five years, while if the com- 
parison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be still more satisfactory. The 
rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the population is given below for 
each of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1910. Only the more serious offences, par- 
ticularised in the preceding paragraph, have been taken into consideration. 


RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Convictions 
Year. per 
10,000 Persons. 
1881 Os a8 oils va eh ses 69.3 
1891 use ee aha a ase Gee 44.8 
1901 ane sg a pe Aas neh BAS Ab 
7 LOO nae ae 06 ers oes % 26.2 


6. Need of Statistic of Distinct Persons.—The figures already quoted refer to total 
convictions, and in respect of individuals necessarily involve a considerable amount of 
duplication, especially in minor offences, such as drunkenness, petty larcenies, etc. in which 
the same offender appears before the court many times in the course of the year. Ina 
few of the States itis possible to obtain the number of distinct persons arrested, but there 
are no means of arriving at the total distinct persons convicted before the magistrates in 
any State. The forms submitted to and adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 


: 
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1906 proyided for information as to separate persons convicted, irrespective of whether they 
were arrested or summoned, but the information is not yet sufficiently complete to be of 
value for statistical comparisons. 


7. Causes of Decrease in Crime.—The statistics given shew that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia. The results so far quoted are 
restricted entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There has also been a gratifying 
decrease in regard to offences tried at the higher courts, as will be seen later. 

Attempts have been made to account for this decline: e.g., advance in education, 
enlightened penological methods, etc. Much depends upon what is meant by education. 
Many classed in census statistics as “‘educated’’ can barely read and write. In this 
connection, moreoyer, it ought not to be forgotten that collaterally with the introduction 
of ordinary intellectual education certain people have departed from their pristine virtues. 
The deterrent effect of punishment, in respect of many offences, notably drunkenness, 
vagrancy, petty larcenies, etc., appears to be almost negligible. In general, punish- 
ment has declined in brutality and severity, and has improved in respect of being based 
to a greater extent upon a scientific penological system, though in this latter respect there 
is yet much to be desired. Recent advances in penological methods will be referred to 
in a subsequent section. Here it will be sufficient to remark that under the old régime, 
& prisoner on completion of a sentence in gaol was simply turned adrift on society, and 
in many cases sought his criminal friends, and speedily qualified for readmission to the 
penitentiary. Frequently he was goaded to this by mistaken zeal on the part of the 
police, who took pains to inform employers of the fact of a man having served a sentence 
in gaol. Fora long time any assistance to discharged prisoners was in the hands of 
private organisations, such as the Salvation Army Prison Gate Brigade, but in some of 
the States, and notably in New South Wales, the authorities themselves look after the 
welfare of discharged prisoners in the way of finding work, providing tools, etc. 

Improvements in the means of communication and identification have been 
responsible for some of the falling-off noticeable in the criminal returns, the introduction 
of the Bertillon system having contributed to certainty of identification. In his report 
for the year 1910 the Inspector-General of Police in New South Wales states that 
“criminals haye a wholesome dread of the finger print system, and I haye not the 
slightest doubt that it is one of the principal causes of the diminution of serious crimes.” 
Part of the improvement may no doubt be referred also to the general amelioration in 
social conditions that has taken place during the last fifty years. 


8. Drunkenness.—The number of cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded 
in connection therewith during the period 1906 to 1910 will be found in the following 
table :— 


CASES AND CONVICTIONS—DRUNKENNESS, 1906 to 1910. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


1906. 1907. 1908 1909. 1910. 

n n n equi es a 

| q : q q q 

State As g < ro) © 

P Be) —_ pp 2 

Cases. | Cases. 2 |Cases 2 | Cases. & | Cases. 2 

‘= e 5 5 & 

q q ; g q q 

) © iS i) CS) 

oO iS) o d {2) AS _o 
New South Wales ...| 25,399 | 25,258 | 28,255 | 28,109-| 27,976 | 27,817 | 27,495 | 27,363 | 27,542 | 27,380 
Victoria revs ...| 14,029 | 9,529 | 14,783 | 9,151 | 13,102] 6,596 | 12,436 | 7,025 | 12,719 | 7,272 
Queensland ... ..:| 7,493 | 7,473 | 9,066 | 9,002 | 9,203} 9,185; 9,109 | 9,102 | 10,870 | 10,849 
South Australia ...| 2,483 | 2,460 | 2,838 | 2,735 | 3,063} 3,024] 3,481 3,455 | 4,383 | 4,323 
Western Australia ...| 3,588 | 3,505 | 3,591 | 3,535 | 3,506] 3,441] 4,007 | 3,955 |. 4,550 4,506 
Tasmania wax “Ae 459 454 535 531 543 527 709 690 761 741 
Commonwealth ...) 53,451 | 48,674 | 59,068 | 53,063 | 57,393 | 50,590 | 57,237 | 51,590 | 60,825 | 55,071 
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The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 
detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of con- 
victions is certainly open to doubt. 


The convictions for drunkenness per 10,000 of the population during each of the years 
rom 1906 to 1910 are given hereunder ;— 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS PER 10,000, 1906 to 1910, 


(COMMONWEALTH,) 


State. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
x | 
New South Wales ats 324) 167.3 181.3 175.9 170.4 167.7 
Victoria ... ae ae 77.9 73.9 52.4 54.7 56.7 
Queensland a Be 140.3 167.0 167.1 161.1 183.4 
South Australia... ae 64.7 70.9 76.0 84.1 107.7 
Western Australia ... ee 134.8 134.8 129.8 146.0 166.2 
Tasmania ... Vs oy 25.4 29.6 29.0 37.5 38.8 
Commonwealth as 119.1 ate are 119.5 119.4 126.0 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether satis- 
' factory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age constitution of 
the people, for example, is by no means identical in each State, Western Australia having 
by far the largest proportion of adult males. The ayogations of the people affect the 
result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, on the whole, more likely to 
indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less arduous ones. ‘The distri- 
bution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of arrest or summons for drunken- 
ness obviously being greater in the more densely populated regions, and lastly, allowance 
must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police, and the public generally in 
regard to the offence. 


It is not unusual to supplement statistics of drunkenness by furnishing also the 
relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deductions drawn therefrom will be very 
misleading if they fail to take into account also the consumption of non-intoxicating 
beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habit of the people. Throughout the 
greater part of Europe, tea and coffee are consumed but sparingly, while Australia, as is 
well known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries of the world. 


The following table shewing the consumption of spirits, wine. and beer per 
head of the population has, with the exception of the figures relating to the Common- 
wealth, been compiled from returns prepared by the British Board of Trade. The 
figures quoted for the Commonwealth refer to the year 1910; and for the other countries 
mentioned cover the quinquennium 1905-9. Owing to the abolition by the Customs 
Department of records of interstate trade it is no longer possible to give accurate returns 
for the separate States. 
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CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Consumption per Head of | Consumption per Head of 
Gountry: Population. Country. Population. 
Spirits.| Wine.| Beer. Spirits. | Wine. Beer. 
Imp. Imp. Imp. | Imp. Imp. Imp 
Galls, | Galls. Galls. Galls. | Galls. | Galls. 
United Kingdom...| 0.86 | 0.27 | 27.42 || Denmark Byes) uh 20.50 
Commonwealth ...| 0.79 | 0.5 11.69 || German Empire. 1.48 1.19 | 23.74 
New Zealand spa Ores 0.15 9.87 || Holland Hey Malate) 0.35 Ab 
Cape of Good Hee 0.56 1.85 | 1.56 || Belgium ...| 1.08 *| 1.04 | 48.58 
Canada .. ae OLB 0.10 5.48 || France veo) | L238 | 84.52 7.96 
Russia ... Reel hes beshiis) ae 1.15 || Switzerland ori NLDA 15.22 
Norway... FAVEROLOR bie 4,06 || Italy ... -.-| 0.43 | 25.84 0,32 
Sweden... «Se POSS, dat 12.80 


9. Treatment of Drunkenness as Crime.—Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened mental state in the company of professional 
malefactors, doubtless tends to swell the ranks of criminals and certainly tends to lower 
his self-respect, while examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years 
ago disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During ‘the last few years the dangers of 
mora] contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed. With regard to drunkards, however, 
the Comptroller of Prisons in New South Wales advocates the entire abandonment of 
the system of repeated fine or imprisonment in favour of a course of hospital treatment, 
and this has to some extent been accomplished by the Inebriates Act of 1900 and 1909 
under which habitual drunkards may be detained for long periods. The Comptroller- 
General of Prisons in Queensland states in his report for the year 1907 that ‘‘the 
drunken habit in many cases is merely one of many symptoms which jointly indicate 
the existence of a graver condition than simple habitual drunkenness.”’ 


10. Remedial Treatment of Inebriates.—Legislation has been passed in each State 
providing for the commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions, but so 
far New South Wales and Victoria are the only States in which such institutions have 
been established. The laws in the various States are as follows:—New South Wales, 
Inebriates Act 1900; Victoria, Inebriates Act 1904; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions 
Act of 1896; South Australia, Inebriates Act of 1881; Western Australia, Lunacy Act 
1908, Pt. iv., Habitual Drunkards; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals 
Act 1892. Curative work was first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales 
in 1907. The institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures 
are still a strong feature in their management; nevertheless the results so far have been 
encouraging. In Victoria an institute purporting to be wholly remedial was founded in 
1907, and up to the end of December, 1910, 341 patients had been admitted. It may be 
mentioned that there are private retreats in each State, but these are not officially 
subsidised or inspected. 
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11. Treatment of Habitual Offenders.—In New South Wales the Habitual Criminal 
Act of 1905 gives judges the power of declaring a prisoner, after a certain number of ' 
sentences, to be an habitual criminal, and as such to be detained until, in the opinion of 
the authorities, he is fit to be at large. At the end of 1910 there were thirty-six persons 
in prison under this Act. The Indeterminate Sentences Act came into force in Victoria 
in July, 1908, and on the 30th June, 1911, twenty-nine males and seven females were under 
detention in Pentridge and in the Female Penitentiary, as well as thirteen youths in Castle- 
maine reformatory prison. Somewhat similar “Acts are in force in South Australia and 
Tasmania. The provisions of the Habityal Criminals Amendment Act of 1907 were put 
into force in South Australia in 1909, and ten criminals declared to be habitual offenders 
were in confinement in the Labour Prison at theendof 1910. Legislation of this character 
has not yet been adopted in Queenslamd, where the Comptroller-General states that the 
class of offenders suitable for its operation is very limited. Naturally it will be some time 
before the effect of these measures on the prevalence of crime can be estimated. The 
Comptroller-General of Prisons in New South Wales states, however, that the system 
has exercised a wholesome deterrent effect on the criminal who is not a prisoner. 


In illustration of the need for an Habitual Offenders Act to deal with professional 
criminals, the following statement culled from the report for 1909 of the Inspector- 
General of Police in New South Wales will be found of interest. In cases of breaking 
and entering, thirty-three persons committed 165 offences, or an average of five each. 
Of the total number, one man committed thirty-two offences, another thirteen, and 
another twelve. In simple larcenies, 139 persons committed 528 offences, one man being 
responsible for fifty-two charges, another fifty-six, and another seventeen. Under 
“burglaries” one man committed five offences; under “false pretences” one man 
committed nineteen, and another fifteen offences. 


12. Treatment of First Offenders.—In all the States and in New Zealand statutes 
dealing with first offenders have been in force for some years, the dates of passing the 
Acts being as follows: New South Wales, 1894; Victoria, 1890; Queensland and South 
Australia, 1887; Western Australia, 1892; Tasmania and New Zealand, 1886. The 
method of procedure is practically the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most first 
offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on 
recognisances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its 
provisions have been extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


13. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, and New Zealand within 
the last few years, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are practically 
provided for by the State Children’s Act of 1895 and 1900 in South Australia. The 
object of these Courts‘is to avoid, as far as possible, ihe unpleasant surroundings of the — 
ordinary police court. This subject is dealt with in detail in the section dealing with 
Public Hygiene. (See Section xxx.) 


14. Committals to Superior Courts.—In a previous section it has been pointed out 
that comparisons of criminality based ona consideration of the total returns from 
magistrates’ courts are somewhat imadequate, seeing that the figures include numbers 
of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances a purely 
local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of comparison, 
although even in this connection allowance must be made for the want of uniformity in 
jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year from 1906 
to 1910, with the proportion of such committals per 10,000 of the population. The 
rates are shewn on a separate line. 
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COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS (COMMONWEALTH), 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

(No. | 1,334 | 1,172 | 1,060 | 1,135 | 1,233 

New South Wales —... Sr Batesbin 188 7.2 6.7 71 7.6 
ae ( No. 584 561 577 580 B51 
Victoria Rate| 4.8 4.5 4.6 Lp 4.3 
( No. 440 464 417 449 455 

Queensland ... eee 1 Rate 83 8.6 7.6 7.8 7.7 
No. 168 105 89 111 117 

South Australia Rate | 4.4 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.9 
{ No. 182 193 187 177 192 

Western Australia celia 7.0 7.4 7.0 6.5 7.1 
ae No. 5B 51 63 44 48 
Rate | 3.1 2.8 3.5 2.4 2.5 

No. | 2,763 | 2,546 | 2,398 | 9,489 | 2,596 
Commonwealth acs 6.8 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.9 


The above figures shew that there has béen a decrease in serious crime, and, if the 
comparison be carried farther back, it will be found that the improvement has been con- 
siderable. This will be evident from an examination of the following figures, which 
shew the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at various periods since 
1861 :-— 

RATE OF COMMITTALS IN AUSTRALIA, 1861 to 1910. 


Year ... a5 ae ee she 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1910. 
Committals per 10,000 inhabitants ... 22 14 1D, 11 8 6 


The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 73 per 
cent. 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts.—The total number of convictions at superior 
courts, together with the rate per 10,000 of the population, is shewn below for each of 
the years 1906 to 1910:— 


CONVICTIONS AT SUPERIOR COURTS (COMMONWEALTH), 1906 to 1910, 


State. 4 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

(No. | 707 629 614 619 546 

New South Wales Rate! 4.7 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.3 
hee: (No. | 339 368 365 352. | 354 
Victoria Rate! 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.7 
No. | 249 268 292 345 376 

Queensland | Rate! 4.7 4.6 4.8 Bi 6.4 
¥. No. 92 74 68 86 101 

Routh: Austtatia “| Rate) 2.4 1.9 1.7 21 2.5 
No. | 150 176 106 87 95 

‘Western Australia “| Rate} 5.8 6.7 4.0 3.2 3.5 
No. 39 39 29 94 QT 
Tasmania : Pee: 1.8 9.9 1.6 1.3 1.4 
; No. | 1,569 | 1,554 | 1,474 | 1,513 | 1,499 

Commonwealth ... te { Rate| 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 
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In considering the above figures allowance must be made for the various factors 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph. Only when this is done will the comparatively | 
unenviable pre-eminence of Western Australia in regard to serious crime be explained. 
Tasmania, it will be noted, shews by far the smallest proportion of serious crime, while 
the figures available shew that the island State is relatively the smallest consumer of 
alcoholic beverages. That a definite causal relation exists between the figures shewn by 
the respective tables is not, however, obvious. 


2. Offences for which Convictions were Recorded—at Superior Courts.—In the 
following table will be found a classification of the~principal offences for which persons 
were convicted at the higher courts during each year of the period 1906 to 1910. Owing 
to lack of uniformity in the presentation of the returns for the several States the infor- 
mation is confined to the chief offences against the person only. The figures quoted refer 
to convictions in the Commonwealth during the period dealt with. 


CONVICTIONS FOR-SERIOUS CRIME, SUPERIOR COURTS, 1906 to 1910. 


(COMMON WEALTH.) 


l 
Offences 1906, | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Murder and attempts at —s...... | 35 26 26 24 31 
Manslaughter ee ae Sor 21 19 20° 21 15 
Rape and crimes of lust oa coribhe\ Ok 60 59 7 
Other offences against the person A lB) 255 278 260 250 


While the convictions for manslaughter and crimes of lust are identical in the open- 
ing and closing years of the period dealt with, those for murder declined by about 11 per 
cent. The general total of convictions for all offences against the person shews a decline 
since 1901 of about 10 per cent. 


3. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1906 to 1910 :— 


EXECUTIONS (COMMONWEALTH), 1906 to 1910, 


State. 1906. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 
New South Wales... 70 noe i 3 5 
Victoria ahs eae ues aie ee S30 il sy 
Queensland ... 3 il wae 2 pe 
South Australia il of Bes 3 
Western Australia at 1 B) 1 1 
Tasmania wee 
Commonwealth ... jade oh 6 5 4 3 5 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the — 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth ofsettlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian _ 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries are 
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reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence of 
death will be pronounced. 

During the period 1861 to 1880 the average number of executions in the Common- 
wealth was nine, from 1881 to 1900 the average was six, while for the period 1901 to 1910 
the figure stood at five. 


§ 4. Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners in Gaol.—The' table below shews the 
number of prisons in each State and the accommodation therein at the end of 1910:— 


PRISONS AND PRISON ACCOMMODATION (COMMONWEALTH), 1910. 


Accommodation in— | prisoners 
Number of t 
State. Prisons. Separate End of 

Cells: Wards. Year 

New South Wales Ae rie she 30 2,193 759 1,235: 
Victoria sha dee ia ue. 18 1,489 ne 859 
Queensland ... ie ack sas 12 561 416 527 
South Australia aes ihe a3 15 812 292, *969 
Western Australia ee ae og oT 719 110 +311 
Tasmania ae Bes siete veel 2 270 94 72 
Commonwealth ... whe ik 104 6,044 2,398 3,273 


* Including three gaols with 23 prisoners in the Northern Territory. + Exclusive of 404 
aborigines. 


The number of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of debtors, at the 31st December in each 
of the years 1906 to 1910, is given below. A separate line is added in each instance 
shewing the proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL (COMMONWEALTH), 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Number | 1,519 | 1,487 | 1,417 | 1,333 | 1,935 

New South Wales feeceeeh 10.1 9.3 9.0 8.8 7.6 
chante Number 927 916 875 844 859 
Wacbortan:..: hone 7.6 7.4 7.0 6.5 6.7 
Number 507 501 493 516 527 

Queensland : icoperticd 9.5 9.3 9.0 9.1 8.9 
. Number 237 255 247 216 269 
South Australia iecaetion 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.7 6.7 
Number 402 502 351 365 311 

Western Australia ‘pea 16.55 (ors eg Oe) agu68 hey ga 
Tas ‘ Number 89 89 96 81 72, 
semana: Proportion} 5.0 5.0 Bx 4.4 3.8 
Number | 3,681 | 3,700 | 3,479 | 3,415 | 3,973 

Commonwealth ... \.. ion 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.9 7.5 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that the proportion to population of. 


prisoners in gaol has fallen considerably during the last five years, while, if the com- 
parison be carried farther back, the position is seen to be still more favourable, the 
prisoners in gaol in the Commonwealth numbering as much as 16 per 10,000 of the 
population in 1891. 


2. Improvement of Penological Methods.—During recent years Australia, in 
common with most other civilised countries, has introduced considerable modifications 
and improvements in methods of prison management. Under the old régime punishment 
partook more or less of the character of reprisal for wrongdoing, and the idea of constitut- 
ing the prison as a reformative agency was in the background. But of recent years there 
has been an earnest attempt at effecting a moral reformation in the unfortunates who 
lapse intocrime. ‘This aspect of prison management has been specially prominent in New 
South Wales. As pointed out by the Comptroller-General of Prisons of that State, there 
are, however, certain directions in which improvements can be made. The danger and 
absurdity of sending drunkards to gaol has already been alluded to in a previous section, 
while present methods of dealing with vagrancy, and particularly with prostitution, 
have proved quite inadequate. A step in the right direction has however been taken in 
New South Wales, where, under the Prisoners’ Detention Act, prisoners afflicted with 
certain diseases may be detained until the medical authorities pronounce them to be free 
from contagion. Unfortunately the Act does not apply to\persons imprisoned in default 
of paying fines. 

The general reorganisation of the New South Wales prison system may be said to 
date from the year 1896. Briefly stated, the chief reforms which have been introduced 
are as follows :—(a) Prevention of contamination consequent on evil association by the 
adoption of the ‘‘ restricted association ’’ scheme, under which prisoners are allowed to 
have as little intercourse with each other as possible, each prisoner having a separate 
cell, and mingling with other prisoners only at exercise or at work, and then under close 
supervision. (b) Careful classification of prisoners to avoid contact of minor or first 
offenders with the more hardened. (c) Better prison fare. (d) Abolition of solitary 
confinement in dark cells. (¢) Lighting cells up to a reasonable hour at night and 
allowing well-conducted prisoners the privilege of reading interesting books. (f) Abo- 
lition of the practice of sending young children to gaol. (g) Attempt at scientific treat- 
ment of the habitual offender. (h) Special penitentiary for women prisoners under 
system of restricted association. (i) Provisions for helping prisoners on leaving gaol to 
find work through the agency of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. Assistance in 
‘this direction is also given by numerous clerical and lay helpers. 

In 1902 the system of finger-print identification of criminals was introduced, and 
by the year 1903 bureayx had been established in the various States for the exchange of 
records. Very successful results have attended the introduction of the system. 

Space will not permit of more than a passing reference to the improvements brought 
about in prison management in the other States. In Victoria there is an excellent 
system of classification and allocation of prisoners to different gaols, while at the im- 
portant penal establishment at Pentridge a careful segregation into no less than five 
distinct classes is carried out. In common with the other States the latest humane 
methods of accommodation and prison treatment have for some time been employed. 

Queensland prisons have been considerably modernised during the last few years. 
The prison for females at Brisbane has been built on the radiating plan, and embodies 
the latest ideas in penological methods. Classification of prisoners has been fully carried 
out in the male and female divisions of Brisbane prison, and at the Stewart’s Creek 
penal establishment. The construction of the buildings does not, however, permit of 


the plan being adopted in its entirety in all Queensland prisons. It is stated by the , 


Comptroller-General of Prisons that the classification adopted has already resulted in a 
decrease in the total number of female prisoners received. 

Unusual circumstances have combined to keep crime at a low point in South Aus- 
tralia. In the first place there was never any transportation of criminals to the State, 
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i] 
while in the earlier years of its history South Australian lawbreakers were transported 
elsewhere. The present system was drafted mainly on English and European lines by 
the late W. R. Boothby, C.M.G., and under his directions and that of his successor has 
been found to work admirably. Excellent work for the benefit and assistance of 
discharged prisoners is performed by the Prisoners’ Aid Association. 


There is no special information available with regard to the prison systems of 
Western Australia and Tasmania. 


§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
each of the last five years are given in the table hereunder. As pointed out previously, 
the jurisdiction of the courts is by no means uniform in the various States. The figures, 
however, possess a certain value as indicating that, in comparison with other years, 
resort to litigation is on the decline in Australia. 


LOWER COURTS,—CIVIL CASES, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 

Cases No.| 20,573| 26,548 30,472| 32,637| 30,059 

New South Wales yee s|  * | 63,350] 83,372| 87,432| 77.700 
un ae, (Cases No.| 25,320| 26,255| 32,005] 36,894| 29,902 
eae | Amount 4] 123,625 | 123,732 | 157,334 | 162,398 | 146,284 
a Cases No.| 10,311| 10,804| 12,016] 12,944] 11,951 
Me es Amount £| 36,408] 35,576| 42,863| 43,363] 45,432 
Cases No.| 11,844| 11,787| 13,068) 13,627] 13,845 

South Australia Wisede £) 29,193] 31,804] 39,627| 41,811| 45,380 
Cases 10,109} 9,930] 10,570] 10,681| 9,598 

Western Australia, oe 62.556 | 57,000| 59,863| 50,261) 42,636 
Preoehn ds Cases 3,673| 3,568| 4,120} 4,868) 3,620 
rece al 22:095| 19,574| 25.717] 30,855] 29,199 

Cases No.| 81,830] 88,342] 102,251 | 110,951| 98,975 

Commonwealth’ ©... ee £/+273,807 | 331,036 | 408,776 | 416,115 | 386,631 


*Not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales. 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts Cases in Queensland, the Local Courts of South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the Court of Requests in Tasmania. 


2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during each of the years 1906 to 1910. 

The New South Wales returns are to some extent defective, as the figures quoted for 
amount of judgments include in the case of the Common Law jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court the total judgment signed, while in the case of the other States the figures refer to 
sums actually adjudged after trial. For New South Wales, also, the transactions of 
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- 
district courts refer to the total amounts sued for, and not the sums actually awarded . 


after trial. Statistically the chief importance of the table consists in the fact that it. 
shews a marked decline in litigiousness in Australia. 


j 
SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1906 to 1910. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) i 
¥ 
State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
a, EN eae: 
ae {Causes No. 915 652 694 800 519 
New South Wales Amount  £ | 266,896 | 267,230 | 356,210 | 397,681 | 269,518. 
Victoria {Causes No. 620 694 783 733 711 
e **|Amonut £]| 50,194] 46,070} 77,081} 59,785] 53,180- 
: {Causes No. | 118 129 148 142 138. 
Queensland — ... "(Amount £) 11,551/ 8,845| 11,574) 40,964| 18,336. 
; {Causes No. | , 32 29 | 27 34 De 
South Australia... “‘1Amount £| 2,207} 8,986| 5,378] 14,081 799 ’ 
“a {Causes No. 595 541 449 414 342° 
Western Australia =. +») Amount £| $2,770! 67,946| 63,649| 60,537| 39,791 
: {Causes No. 179 193 | 185 257 210 
Tasmania on “*lAmount £| 6,072| 7,235] 10,433] 8,487} 11,879 
(C No 2,459| 2,938) 2,986] 2,380! 1,943 | 
{ Causes dl ; ya , , , 
Commonwealth “(Amount £| 399,690 | 406,912 | 524,325.| 581,535 | 393,433 


3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial separ-- 
ations in each State during the period 1906 to 1910 is shewn below :— 


DIVORCE AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1906 to 1910. , 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


1906. 1907. 1908 1909. 1910. 
5 2 a he fel Z 
State. Sigs] @ilse} 8) So] 8 | so) oS | tes 
aA Re Sh =) aaa | Sr 11) eR Rh cep aS th aes th SE, 
Bay SS EAU MRS el foe 1 ane oats Ele at el 
E(S3| £ | 54) & | Be] 5.1 s3| & | Be a 
BPP se) Al Uesye ye Sea! pe | Aye 
n RQ n mn nm 
New South Wales... of .[) 175) 10 | 9937 |) 14 | 195) 15 | 975 |) 12 | 254) 96 
Victoria ai Sc , Ue e123 2 | 134 ae 151 1 138 1 141 ; 
Queensland ... 4 on sah wh 3 12 ak apa 2 DGi | terre Q1 
South Australia ae A Ee 5} at! 11 as 8). 12 1 3 aT 
Western Australia... 304 dele LSU hast 16 “a ek Othe seas 13 1 oT afi d 
Tasmania ... oes Si Ae Dl wivede 8 ore 7 nis 12 1 5 : 
Commonwealth ... eae ...| 3888 | 16 | 404- 15 391} 18 466 | 16 451 9 


The average arinual number of divorces and judicial separations in the Common- 
wealth at decennial periods from 1871 to 1901 is given hereunder :— 
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DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1871 to 1910. 


1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10 
Commonwealth ak a3 29 70 358 401 


The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer, as the table shews, to New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Acts of 1892 and 1889 in the respective States making 
the separation of the marriage tie comparatively easy. In some statistical works it is 
customary to compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. 
The comparison is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connection between 
the figures. Some value would attach to a comparison of the number of divorces with 
the number of married people living, but the latter information cannot be obtained with 
accuracy except at Census periods. 


4. Probates.—The number of probates and letters of administration granted, to- 
gether with the value of the estates concerned, is shewn below for each State for the 
period 1906 to 1910;:— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, COMMONWEALTH, 
1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Number 2,852 3,084 3,094 3,185 3,336 
New South Wales ~_... - } Value £ | 7.529437 | 7,563,499 | 7,838.572 | 11,142/068 | ,834’934 
lle bi Number 3,982 4,156 4,345 4,069 4,198 
Victoria j emt £| 6,424'738 | 6,860,143 | 7,128,085 | 6,480,376 | 7,430,949 
Number 602 1,160 706 | 679 704 
Queensland —_... se --) Value £| 1,794,742 | 1,670,184 | 1,376,255 | 1,508,883 | 1,652,691 
; : Number 1,020 915 1,025 14115 1,121 
South Australia “: --) Value £ | 2,041,280 | 1,923,954 | 2,105/351 | 1,939,509 | 2,4297519 
hing Number 476 433 455 413 492, 
Western Australia... “-) Value £| 544,245 | 1,154,126 | 955,995 | 939,318 | 868,638 
ti f Number 343 414 |: 346 361 375 
ee: “Value £ 862,222 841,227 | 1,023,629 722,011 | 797,439 

3 | 

|} Number 9,275 10,222 9,971 9,822} 10,156 
Pormmonwealihs\ -.. | Value £ | 19,196,664 | 20,013,133 | 20,427,887 | 22,732,165 | 22,007,170 


As may naturally be expected, the figures in the above table giving the value of 
property left each year, shew considerable variations. 


5. Bankruptcies.—The returns in bankruptcy during each of the last five years are 
given hereunder. 


For seyeral reasons comparisons drawn from the figures in the following table are of 
little value. In the first place, the statements of assets and liabilities are notably unsatis- 
factory, particularly in regard to the former. Then, again, there is wide dissimilarity in 
regard to the laws in force in the various States and the method of procedure thereunder 
in connection with bankruptcy. Further, there are no means of knowing how many 
persons in each State who were in a bankrupt condition made private arrangements with 
their creditors either personally or by intervention of a solicitor. The figures quoted 
in the table exclude the private arrangements in Victoria and South Australia, and the 
liquidations in Queensland and Tasmania. 
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BANKRUPTCIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
| 

(Number 406 333 356 | 381 352 
New South Wales ... ... 4 Liabilities £ 179,740 219,669 322,850 168,169 176,088 
( Assets £ 93,201 152,454 185,507 82,563 119,377 
Number 517 448 514 370 359 
Victoria... pa .. 4 Liabilities £ 231,828 196,879 179,050 | © 129,627 132,841 
Assets ) 81,144 53,849>} 62,998 98,041 54,381 
( Number 307 236 303 323 214 
Queensland = ... 4 Liabilities £ 45,583 42,348 70,064 63,321 44,475 
Assets £ 7,045 8,475 10,031 34,541 12,691 
Number 93 99 105 108 76 
South Australia... - 4 Liabilities £ 59,412 59,681 142,450 64,775 77,471 
Assets £ 44,781 33,029 92,719 42,340 44,195 
{ Number 126 113 100 86 79 
Western Australia ... Liabilities £ 59,364 48 927 49,485 31,791 30,967 
Assets £ 92,012 29 174 17,423 19,252 14,169 
Number 5 7 au 5 1 
Tasmania ... ne «. 3 Liabilities £ 2,340 7,529 3,903 29,368 
Assets £| , 1,440 1,756 954 68,183 
Number 1,454 1,236 1,379 | 1,273 | 1,081 
Commonwealth .. }) Liabilities £ 578,267 575,033 763,899 461,586 | 491,210 
Assets £ 249,623 278,737 368,678 277,691 312,996 


6. High Court of Australia—Under the provisions of section 71 of the Common- 
wealth Constitution’ Act, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal 
Supreme Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the 
Parliament creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court 
possesses both original and appellate jurisdiction, but so far its activities have been con- 
fined principally to the latter form. The powers of the court are defined in Chapter ITI. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903, 1906, 1907, and 1910. At 
present the court consists of a Chief Justice and four other judges. Sittings of the 
court are held in the capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The 
following statement shews the transactions of the High Court for the quinquennium 
1906-10 :— 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT TRANSACTIONS, 1906 to 1910. 


Items. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


’ I. ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 


Number of writs issued 23 38 30 27 28 


Number of causes entered for trial Sons ae 5 alge 8 4 9 
Verdicts for plaintiffs es eae sath motos Th 4 3 al 
Verdicts for defendants ee ay sa 1 4 5 ab 2 
Otherwise disposed of nae aie Perle (8) 17 dal 17 23 
Amount of judgments ea AB ---|£2,395 |£1,092 |£1,058 | £182 |£2,040 


Il. APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Number of appeals set down for hearing "Taken | aS 72 87 76 51 
Number allowed na ae Kae sree 4 34 31 40 34 
Number dismissed ... fhe ale weal Od 30 36 29 14 


Otherwise disposed of ae oe neal 8 20 7 3 


III. AMOUNT OF FEES COLLECTED. 


Amount in each year... Bae aes ...| £566 | £523 | £558 | £505 | £437 
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§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


The table below shews the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during each 
of the last five years in connection with the administration of justice in each of the 
States. Expenditure on police and prisons has been separately shewn. With regard 
to the figures quoted for “‘other” expenditure, a slight allowance has to be made for the fact 
that some extraneous expenditure has been included which it was found impossible to 
disentangle from the total, but the amount is in no instance large. Cost of buildings 
has been excluded from the return. 


EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1 5 1909. 


| 1910. 
£ £ £ ae iit 

{ Police 434,934 462,804 466,994 472,715 504,146 
New South Wales os | Gaols 85,835 83,962 84,129 79,814 78,932 
Other 216,141 244,092 242,796 245,024 241,510 
Police 312,941 306,130 306,263 320,831 | 337,670 
Victoria ... . >) Gaols 49,408 49,866 49,025 49,869 48,714 
Other 124,689 122,251 135,248 147,146 | 160,627 
( Police 176,086 202,184 207,043 | 220,344 244,945 
. Queensland al Gaols 22,724 23,558 23,797 24,174 25,036 
Other 69,108 85,234 85,804 99,914 104,739 
‘ ( Police 85,016 87,374 96,979 98,214 | 96,771 
South Australia ... gas i Gaols 17,232 15,535 | 15,981 16,841 17,060 
Other 30,423 29,169 | 30,884 33,662 | 34,412 
( Police 126,276 125,440 124,518 119,111 | 120,420 
Western Australia =] Gaols 32,719 32,206 32,638 28,536 27,228 
. Other 64,607 61,533 69,761 66,072 69,772 
Police 35,086 87,152 39,105 39,740 40,331 
Tasmania . ) Gaols 5,731 5,465 5,795 5,698 5,466 
Other 20,911 18,610 16,901 14,511 11,513 


Police | 1,170,339 | 1,221,084 | 1,240,902 | 1,270,958 | 1,344,283 
Gaols 213,649 210,592 211,365 204,932 | 202,436 
Other 525,879 560,889 581,394 606 329 622,573 


, Commonwealth 


— 


The expenditure shewn in the foregoing table is that expended by the State 
Governments only, and does not include expenditure in connection with the Federal 
High Court, which is shewn below for the period 1905-6 to 1910-11 :— 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL HIGH COURT, 1906 to 1911. 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 

o & 
1905-6 a ae pera altey 7 2 1908-9 sets sine sole eds Oant 
1906-7 aoe =i raat 20.d50 A9O9-100" Sa. mk stl oo. OU 
1907-8 nee eats sae] 28,230 TOMO RAGE oes eet veal SLD SOOO 


For the purposes of comparison the figures in the first table above have been reduced 
toa population basis, and the results are given in the table hereunder :— 
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EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE PER INHABITANT, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 
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The total expenditure in the Commonwealth in connection with the administration 
of justice has fallen from ten shillings per inhabitant in 1901 to nine shillings 
and eleyenpence in 1910. Police expenditure has increased by about fivepence per head, 
the average for gaols is about threepence per head less, while the expenditure on courts 
and the remaining machinery of justice has fallen by threepence per head, during the, 


same period. 
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SECTION XXIV. 


PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE., 


$ 1, Introductory. 


1. General.—Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three 
headings, viz.:—(a) State; (b) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal lunatic asylums in the various 
States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government asylums for 
infirm in New South Wales. The second class comprises public institutions of two kinds, 
viz.:—(i.) Institutions partially subsidised by the State or State endowed, but receiving 
also private aid, and (ii.) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the former 
division belong such institutions as the Melbourne and other large metropolitan hospitals. 
In the latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals for the 
benefit of the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private or special character 
are included in the third group. 


A more or less accurate statistical account is possible in classes (a) and (b), but in 
regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, impossible. Moreover, public 
response to special appeals, and summary relief in kind, cannot be statistically recorded. 
Hospitals, orphanages, homes, benevolent asylums, etc., naturally attract the largest 
share of charitable aid. There are, nevertheless, numerous other and minor charities 
which mark the course and measure the amount of a considerable volume of private 
beneficence. In institutions which receive Government aid, management and finance 
are usually relegated to executive bodies, elected ordinarily on a democratic basis. 


The distribution of wealth in the Australian Commonwealth, and the generally 
favourable conditions, as regards scope for the exercise of natural ability, operate to 
prevent the development of a permanent pauper class, and at the same time lessen in a 
dual way the burden of charity. This latter is brought about by the increase, on the one 
hand, of the number of people whose prosperity enables them to relieve the indigent and 
unfortunate, and by the reduction, on the other, of the number who need assistance. 
Enactments of State Legislatures have decreed short hours and a liberal holiday allow- 
ance for large numbers of persons engaged in industrial and other pursuits, and, even in 
occupations not covered by Act of Parliament, the general conditions of employment often 
provide a considerable amount of leisure. This, coupled with an equable €limate, enables 
the community to spend much of its time in the open air, with resultant advantages to 
its physique and general health. No poor-rate is levied in Australia, and Government 
aid without return is required only for the aged and disabled. Moreover, although Old 
Age Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth, the payments are looked upon rather in the 
light of a citizen’s right than as a charity. Reference to the Old Age Pensions will be 
found in § 3, Miscellaneous, chap. xxxiy. 
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To meet temporary conditions, or rather, what ought to be temporary conditions, 
various relief works have been started from time to time, in which the able-bodied who 
may be forced to seek official relief are required to make some return for the assistance 
afforded. In the past, attempts to relieve the unemployed have led to large expenditures, 
but at the present time the entire scheme of such relief is on an altogether more satis- 
factory footing. 


In each of the States there are Governnent asylums for the care of the insane, and 
the condition of these unfortunates has been steadily ameliorated by the general advance 
in psychiatry. 


Young children deprived of parental training and control are cared for and educated 
in “orphanages” and “‘industrial schools,” and those who have been guilty of some specific 
offence, or who are beyond adequate parental control, are committed to ‘‘reformatories.” 


In common with other civilised communities, relief funds have from time to time 
been organised for famine-stricken ‘territories (e.g., China, India, etc.), or for places 
where plague, flood, fire, or earthquake has shewn the need of urgent relief. ' Statistical 
information in regard to this form of ¢éharity is not, however, available. It may be 
mentioned that the daily Press frequently accepts the duties of collectorship in charity 
appeals. 


2. Charity Reforms.—The evident overlapping of charitable effort has on various 
occasions led to discussion regarding methods of collection and distribution of aid, and 
has, moreover, given rise to a desire for improved administration. In this connection, an 
important conference of representatives of charitable associations was held in Melbourne 
in September, 1907, with the object of systematically digesting the experiences of the 
committees of management of the various hospitals and kindred institutions. These 
obtain their revenue from State and municipal subsidies, from proceeds of concerts, 
entertainments, etc., from organised public collection, from private contributions and 
bequests, and from patients. Some of the institutions also have paid or honorary 
collectors. As a result of the investigations of this Conference, it was found (a) that 
institutions of a similar character were competing with each other; (b) that public aid 


was not effectively dispensed; (c) that public eleemosynary impulse was prejudiced by- 


the circumstance that institutions primarily intended for the poor and needy were being 
utilised by people who could afford to pay for private relief, particularly in regard to 
medical or surgical treatment. As an outcome of the Conference, societies to prevent 
overlapping have been formed, resulting in improved economical collection and distribu- 
tion of charitable aid. , 


Other proposed reforms aim at ascertaining the causes of poverty and crime, and 
finding the necessary palliative. Increased provision of better houses and workrooms and 
improved sanitation are advocated, together with more stringent legislative measures to 
enforce cleanliness and: healthy modes of life. Further, Factories Legislation, Health 
Acts, etc., have enacted provisions for safeguarding dangerous machinery, and permit- 
ting only competent persons to be employed thereon. 


3. Difficulties of General Tabulation.—Differences in the organisation of charities 
prevent uniform tabulation of statistics for all the States, but certain of the larger 
features of the statistics of benevolence have been combined for the whole Common- 
wealth. Combinations for the whole of Australia for the five years ended 1910 are given 
for hospitals, benevolent asylums, orphanages, and hospitals forthe insane. Satisfactory 
tabulation for other charities is not yet possible. Where the combination has been for 
dissimilar periods the nearest years have been taken. 
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§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. Hospitals.—Most of the State capitals have several large and well-equipped 
hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are 
hospitals for consumptives, women, children, infectious diseases, incurables, etc. The 
number of hospitals in Australia, with the admissions, patients treated, deaths, and ex- 
penditure, is shewn in the following table. The “special” hospitals are included in the 
returns for 1906, but in subsequent years only general hospitals are tabulatéd, since the 
working of “special” institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
cases of all kinds. In 1909, the figures for assisted hospitals in Western Australia were 
included for the first time, not having been available for previous years. 


HOSPITALS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
| | iter | 
Number of institutions... =| 313 304 312 | 337 338 
Number of beds ... aan ...{ 12,108 11,463 12,057 | 12,630 | 13,342 
Admissions during year aS v-| 99,808 98,031 | 107,292 | 112,102 | 119,091 
Indoor patients treated Be ...| 106,488 | 104,483 | 114,668 | 118,928 | 126,234 
Deaths ... S ae ..| 7,627 | 8,005 | 8560] 8,814| 8,946 
Expenditure eat APs £| 612,628 | 639,002 | 758,993 | 805,787 | 802,212 


In addition to those admitted to the institutions there are large numbers of out- 
patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of distinct 
cases for 1910 places the total at about 280,000. 

Fuller details of hospital statistics are given for 1910 in the table below, the States 
of the Commonwealth being shewn separately :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION OF HOSPITALS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. Seal Wea WieA. | Tas. C’wlth,. 
N er of Hospitals— 
Peverout : te! 3 a 2 8 22 | 2 37 
Other sas be a 135i 1.48 73 6 98 | i 301 
| | ial 
Total —... = = 138 48 75 | 14 50 | 13} 338 
| 
Medical Staff— | 
Males ie a = 693 . 148 78 | 51 |. S 9701 
Females _... tee ee 23 * 9 4) ow < 36+ 
} 
Total, ... 550 oe 716 iS 157 82 51 ji 1,0061 
Nursing Staff & Attendants— | 
Males ohn 86 §24 163 57 61 a | §391} 
_ Females... ae aa 1,339 $603 594 218 805 Hs §3,059} 
Total ... ee ma 1,425 $1,769 757 275 366 ke §4,5921 
| 
Accommodation— 
Number of dormitories, etc. 874 441 ~ 480 104 151 111 2,161 
Capacity in cubic feet 6,506,756 | 4,385,458 | 2,756,231 | 1,267,998 | 1,568,337 699,206 | 17,183,986 
Number of beds... oes 4,963 3,249 2,572 864 1,193 501 13,342 
Cubic feet to each bed Se 1,311 1,350 1,072 1,468 2,611 1,396 1,288 


* Information not available. + Exclusive of Victoria and Tasmania. | Exclusive of Tasmania, 
§ Inclusive, in Victoria, of 1142 paid staff: sexes not stated 
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IN THE COMMON- 


WEALTH, 1910. 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
Indoor Relief: Distinct Persons Treated— ’ 
Males .... Pre "ag eae ...| 29,078 | 15,983 | 17,077 | 4,119 5,773 2,826 74,856 
Females 24,469 | 11,102 7,443. 3,109 2,649 2,276 51,378 
Total 53,547 | 27,085 | 24,850 | 7,228 8,422 5,102 | 126,234 
Inmates at beginning of Year— ris i a 
Males ... “a wes 1,583 1,325 963 308 350 173 4,702 
Females 1,203 832 478 206 179 143 3.041 
Total 2,786 2,157 1,441 514 529 316 7,743 
Admissions & Re-admissions during Year— n ¥ 
Males a aie a ...| 27,495 | 14,658 | 16,114 | 4,206 5,423 2,654 70,549 
Females 23,266 | 10,270 7,295 | 3,108 2,470 2,133 42 
Total 50,761 24,928 23,409 | 7,313 7,893 4,787 | 119,091 
Discharges—Recovered : ¥ 5 
Males ive 19,571 | 12,434 | 14,571 | 2,465 2,837 2,409 | 154,287 
Females 18,275 | 9,024 | 6,649] 2,070 | 1,436 | 1,902 | 139,356 
Total 37,846 | *21,458 |*21,220 | 4,535 4,973, | *4,311 193,643 
Relieved: i 
Males 4,920 + + 1,039 | 1,750 t £7,709 
Females 3,201 t 1 688 il $4,529 
Total 8,121 3? i 1,679 | 2,438 t 12,238 
Unrelieved: ' ; 
Males .. 761 193 324 257 189 15 1,739 
Females 581 120 163 164 138 35 1,201 
Total 1,342 313 487 421 327 50 2,940 
Not stated : ay Gal AW: os Nees Te whe let 
Males 371 91 9 107 57 635 
Females 223 25 4 40 41 333 
Total ... Au 594 116 13 147 98 968 
Deaths— 
Males 2,077 1,699 1,061 497 508 193 5,965 
Females 1,145 839 442 218 188 149 2,981 
Total 3,222 2,538 1,503 645 696 342 8,946 
Inmates at End of Year— a 
Males ... a 1,749 1,286 1,030 316 382 156 4,919 
Females 1,267 896 494 218 150 145 3,170 
Total 3,016 | 2,182 | 1,524 534 532 301 8,089 
Average Daily Number Resident— a 
Males ... BARTS eh oc he 1,767 § § 354 378 162 § 
Females 1,390 § § 237 180 119 § 
Total 8,157 °|" 2,262) | 1,521 591 558 281 8,370 


* Including relieved. 


+ Ineluded in recovered. 


- recovered, in Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania. 


{ Cases relieved are included in those 
§ Information not available. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the institutions were as follows :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. /W.Aust.*} Tas. C’wlth. 
Revenue— £ ES £ £ £ eS, £ 
Fees of patients, etc. «| 45,281 17,657 17,102 5,432 13,400 9,516 108,388 
Government grants ... | 144,166 54,011 69,926 38,094 49,833 175337 373,367 
Other aS wae ...| 120,665 101,672 62,937 11,318 21,877 2,950 321,419 
% 
Total ... “kG ...| 810,112 | 173,340 | 149,965 [ 54,844 85,110 29,803 | 803,174 
Depeas ate i <i ws rae ¥ 
alaries A ei Wes 105,793')) |) 5 1.58,761t | 18,225 36,982 |). ) 
Maintenance “it By 166/899 | 136,737 | {74,676 | 28,564 (47,050 \ 22,491) | 309,019 
Other, including buildings...) 28,427 32,756 14,136 23,687 e 7,019 ) 
Total ... seit ...| 801,119 | 169,493 | 147,573 70,476 84,041 29,510 | 802,212 


* Exclusive of assisted hospitals. + Including rent. 


2. Hospitals for General and Special Cases.—The tables here given refer to general 
hospitals. Im addition there are hospitals for ‘‘specials,” (such as women’s, children’s, 
and infectious diseases hospitals), and institutions nearly allied to hospitals (such as con- 
sumptive sanatoria). In the first and second numbers of the Commonwealth Year Book, 
these were tabulated with general hospitals. Where the institutions carry on general 
hospital relief, they are still included with those establishments. 


(i.) New South Wales. A feature of late-years has been the establishment of 
hospitals in many country towns of growing importance. In 1898, there were 13 metro- 
politan and 97 country hospitals; in 1910 these had increased to 20 and 119. A Govern- 
ment hospital is established at Little Bay. There are four women’s and one children’s 
hospitals in the metropolis. Other leading institutions are the Thomas Walker Convales- 
cent Hospital, Dental Hospital, Home for Incurables, Hospital for Infants and Asylum 
for Women and Children, Infants’ Home, etc. 


(ii.) Victoria. Special hospitals, not included in the above tabulation, comprise the 
Women’s Hospital, with infirmary and midwifery departments, the Children’s Hospital, 
the Hospital for Women and Children, two Consumptive Sanatoria (one a Government 
institution), Inebriates’ Institute, Convalescent homes, etc. 


(iii.) Queensland. There are four lying-in and two children’s hospitals in Queens- 
and, and a sanatorium ; also two Lock hospitals, established under the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases Act of 1868. 


(iv.) South Australia. In connection with the leading general hospital in the 
metropolis, there is a consumptive home and infectious diseases block; there are also a 
children’s hospital, two lying-in homes, sanatorium, convalescent home, home for in- 
curables, ete. 


(v.) Western Australia. The leading general hospitals are Government establish- 
ments. There is a lying-in establishment in connection with the metropolitan women’s 
home. There are also homes for the dying and incurable, homes and rests for sailors, 
strangers, etc. 

(vi.) Tasmania. Included in the Tasmanian general hospitals are two which pay 
particular regard to “special cases”; these are the hospital for contagious diseases 
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- (a Government institution) and the convalescent home. Other important institutions of 
a general nature are the New Town charitable establishment, and the invalid depdt. 


3. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—A marked increase has taken place in the 
amount of aid bestowed upon the aged. Two elements, each of them independent of the 
growth of population, have influenced this increase. One is, that the general age of the 
community has adyanced,—the large flow of immigration of fifty and sixty years ago 
having been mostly of persons in the prime of life; the other is the increased regard 
paid in all British communities to the well-being of the helpless. The result in Australia 
has been that numerous establishments have been founded forthe housing and protection 
of ‘such as are no longer able to care for themselves. The institutions are supported by 
Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, charity performances, bequests, etc., 
and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted persons contribute to their mainten- 
ance. 

The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid, is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different centres in the 
Commonwealth have caused divergence in their development and’ in the classes of cases 
treated by them. For example, in Western Australia the Home for Destitute Women 
includes a maternity ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the 
predominating function of the Institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included 
among benevolent asylums. In Victoria, nine of the hospitals are also Benevolent 
asylums, and they are included wholly under the former. In South Australia, the 
Destitute Asylum includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. ‘Victoria. | Q’land. §.A. W.A. Tas. C’ wlth. 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ & & 
Government aid ... «| 77,746 20,043 31,313 14,562 16,606 250 160,520 
Municipal aid we efi ea 912 oe -. ae ee 912 
Public subs., legacies, etc.... 3,323 | 10,266 | 876 Hee te 684 15,149 
Fees fr bit Bee oe 4,025 ae 958 134 me 5,117 
Other ek ot 43 7,075 3,768 394 267 92 a 11,596 
Total... oss «| 88,144 39,014 32,583 15,787 16,832 934 | 193,294 
Expenditure— 
Buildings ... es ose GOL 1,006 13 973 a a 5,909 
Maintenance ae ...| 79,776 35,640 32,348 15,514 16,606 559 | 180,443 
Other nis eee lee on le 216 179 ay ans 96 : 
’ 
Total... a ..-| 88,107 36,862 32,540 15,787 16,606 655 | 190,557 


(i.) Government Asylums for the Infirm, New South Wales. ‘There are six of these 
institutions in New South Wales, with something over 4000 beds, generally nearly all in 
use. Inmates at the end of 1910 numbered 3325; deaths numbered 673; and the 
expenditure amounted to £65,221, 


(ii.) Benevolent Asylums, Victoria. Besides the asylums attached to hospitals, 
there are eight institutions in Victoria. The daily average number indoors was 2328 for 
1909-10, with 1076 distinct cases of outdoor relief. Deaths numbered 438. The total 
expenditure was £26,862, and receipts £39,014—£20,043 from Government and £18,971 
from other sources. 


(iii.) Benevolent Asylums, Queensland. There are four institutions in Queensland, 
with 1262 beds. The total number in the asylums during 1910 was 1646, with a daily 
average of 1082. Deaths numbered 175, Expenditure amounted to £32,606, and 
receipts to £32,650, of which £31,380 was Government aid. 
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(iv.) Destitute Asylum, Adelaide. Outside of hospitals and lunatic asylums the 
destitute of South Australia are dealt with and relieved at the Destitute Asylum, 
Adelaide. The institution includes lying-in and children’s departments. In the asylum 
the average number of inmates in 1909-10 was 350. There were sixty-nine deaths during 
the year. Expenditure totalled £6566. In addition, £9432 was dispensed through the 
institution for outdoor relief of the destitute in both metropolitan and rural districts. 


(v.) Homes for the Destitute, Western Australia. There are four of these homes in 
Western Australia supported by public funds. Attached to the Perth Women’s Home is 
a lying-in department. Outdoor relief to the poor and aged is given, the amount 
expended being included in expenditure in the above table. More than fifteen hundred 
cases were dealt with during 1909. There were ninety-eight deaths. 


(vi.) Charitable Establishments, Tasmania. There are two principal Government 
charitable establishments in Tasmania. Beds numbered 315 in 1910. The total number 
of persons treated was 555, of whom 64 died. The daily average number resident was 
235. Total expenditure was £4509, receipts amounting to the same sum, of which £4125 
was contributed by the State. 


4. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—The organisation of charitable effort 
varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs. In many institutions shelter and some 
form of industrial training is offered to destitute children of all classes, whether orphans 
or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their relief to orphans 
strictly so called. The figures in the next table are those for institutions where, it is 
believed, the principal effort is on behalf of those who are really orphans :— 


ORPHANAGES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Number of institutions ai asi Ae 38 38 Sisiyp ie ae 49 
Admissions kee sare aS Faleoood ele Aopa lk Sosi) L623 1,626 
Total number of inmates during year ...| 4,868} 5,081) 4,078} 5,150) 5,331 
Deaths...’ in. Ae 234 we 15 17 19 14 22, 
Expenditure £| 61,098 | 62,439 | 65,154 | 61,088 | 72,882 


(i.) New South Wales. The care of destitute and neglected children is entrusted to 
the State Children’s Relief Board, whose officers are charged with a strict supervision 
regarding the welfare of the children and the relation to them by those to whom they are 
boarded out. Useful trades and profitable occupations are taught, and many of the 
children become useful members of society. The number of children under the board’s 
supervision in 1910-11 was 4498. The board’s expenditure in 1910-11 was £90,352, or 
£20 17s. per child. : 


There are also thirteen orphanages, with about 800 persons under care. Deaths are 
but one or two annually, and the yearly expenditure fluctuates between £7300 and 
£10,800. 


New South Wales had in 1910 three reformatory institutions—the Carpenterian 
State Reformatory, and the “Sobraon” State Training Ship for boys, the enrolment for 
1910 being 56 and 407 respectively ; and the Girls’ State Industrial School, where for 
the same year the enrolment was 133. 
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The training ship attained very satisfactory results. In forty years more than 
5000 boys were dealt with, and the records shew that 98 per cent. of these have developed : 
into good citizens. In 1911, the “Sobraon” was purchased by the Commonwealth, to 
be used in connection with naval training. The boys were placed in the Mittagong 
Farm Homes and the Brush Farm Reformatory. To the Carpenterian Reformatory 
are sent boys who have been convicted in the courts, whom it is desired to keep apart 
from other prisoners, and who are taught useful trades. 


(ii.) Victoria. There are ten orphanages in Victoria,-with 1580 beds. The total 
number under care in 1910 was over 2000. Average annual admissions are about 500. 
This average was, however, not reached in 1910. Deaths numbered eight in 1910. The 
annual expenditure is about £23,000. 


At the end of 1910 there were three industrial and eleven reformatory schools in the 
State. Of these, one industrial and one reformatory school are wholly controlled by the 
Government, being used merely as receiving and distributing depéts. The children are 
sent thence to situations, foster homes or other institutions dealing with State wards. 
The other schools are under private management, receiving an allowance for State wards. 
Many of the reformatory children are placed with friends or licensed out. On 31st 
December, 1910, the wards of the State numbered 6860—comprising 6656 neglected and 
204 reformatory children. There were also 39 children free from legal control, who, 


being incapacitated, were maintained by the State. The tota] expenditure for 1910 was 


£89,689, of which £86,160 was borne by the Government. 


Under Government control, but not administered as charity, are the training ships 
“John Murray” and “Dart,” on which general instruction is imparted and special train- 
ing given in technical seamanship. 


(iii.) Queensland. There are seven orphanages in Queensland with over 1000 beds. 
The number under care is about 1600, deaths averaging six per annum. The expenditure 
in 1910 was £27,538. 


There are also six industrial and reformatory schools. The total number of children 
under State control at the end of 1910 was 2960. The gross cost was £34,370, of which 
£31,368 was borne by the Government. ; 


e 


(iv.) South Australia. The State Children’s Department exercises a supervision 
over the probationary and industrial schools, the reformatories, and the Methodist 
Home. The total number of admissions into these institutions in 1909-10 was 212. The 
number of inmates on the 30th June, 1910, was 198, in addition to which 1281 were 
placed out, or had been adopted or apprenticed. There were three deaths of children in 
industrial schools, and seven of those placed out and in other institutions. The number 
of children under State control on 30th June, 1910, was 1479. The expenditure for 
1909-10 was £21,365 in gross, of which the Government aid was £19,414. 


(v.) Western Australia. In Western Australia there were, in 1909, eight orphanages 
(including industrial orphanage schools). The admissions during the year were 173, and 
the number in institutions on 31st December’ was 681. There was one death during 
the year. The State expenditure was about £10,000. 


In the Government Industrial School there were, at the end of 1909, 24 inmates, 
161 having been admitted during the year. Five deaths occurred. At the end of 1910 
751 children were under State control. The net cost to the State was £14,194, parents’ 
contributions amounting to £705. 


(vi.) Tasmania. There were two admissions to the orphanage in 1910 and thirty- 
six inmates during the year. No deaths occurred. Expenditure amounted to £422. 
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There are three industrial schools under benevolent institutions in the State. 
Admissions in 1910-11 numbered twenty-four, and total inmates during the year 116. No 
deaths occurred. The expenditure was £1997. 


Under the boarding-out system an annual average of 140 children are placed out at 
an annual average expenditure of £1610. The total number of children under State 
control at the end of 1910 was 301, the gross cost to the State of children’s relief being 
£3454, of which £296 represents parents’ contributions. 


vii. Neglected Children. The following table summarises the number of neglected 
ehildren under State Departments. In New South Wales a number of children are 
boarded out with their own mothers. The inclusion of these would make the total 
number of children in that State 8680. 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN, TRANSACTIONS OF STATE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W.*| Vict. Qld. S.A.t | W.A. Tas. | Cwlth. 
Number of Children under State con- 
trol at end of year— 5 
, Males ore os =. meet) 2, Dp 3,595 1,460 784 418 195 9,003 
Females ... aS Rs eal 1,947 3,265 1,500 695 333 106 7,846 
Total ... 3 hs | 4,498 6,860 2,960 1,479 751 301 16,849 
See kee £ Svein ie £ ae 
Gross cost to State of children’s relief | 94,064 | 89,689 | 34,370 | 21,365 14,899 3A54 257,841 
esis ae from parents’ contributions,| 3,712 | 3,529 3,002 1,951 705 296 13,195 
etc. 
me ¥ 2 | 
Net cost Bele ss ...| 90,352 86,160 | 31,368 | 19,414 14,194 3,158 | 244,646 


* For year ended 5th April following. + For year ended 30th June preceding. 


5. Lepers.—Lazarets for the treatment of lepers have been established in New South 
Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Stradbroke Island, near Brisbane, and Dayman Island, 
Torres Straits); and the Northern Territory (Mud Island). Quarantine and isolation 
stations have also been used for the segregation of patients. A great deal of information 
concerning the beginning and progress of leprosy in Australia has been collected and 
published by Dr. J. Ashburton Thompson, Chief Government Medical Officer and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, New South Wales, from whose reports the following table 
has been compiled:— f 


CASES OF LEPROSY RECORDED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1855 to 1910. 


State. Tes tO) 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 19. | 1910. | Total. 
= Bs | 
New South Wales ... mie 133 if 4 2 6) 153 
Victoria ... ahs ht “So ae — —_ — — oh 
Queensland ee Sec A Leta aa on 23 8 6 $244 
South Australia... ty 37 ae 1 = — — 38 
Western Australia ... ane 4 = = 3 4 3) 14 
Tasmania ... oa Bi — 1 — — — —_ 1 
iv: eine wal ™4373 | 22 26 98° | 14 14. | * F477 
* In addition, some Chinese, ' +In addition, many Kanakas. 
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6. Hospitals for the Insane.—The method of compiling insanity statistics has been 
fairly uniform throughout the States, but the various methods of observing the early ' 
stages of the development of insanity introduce an element of uncertainty which con- 
siderably reduces the value of comparison. In the summary given below, licensed houses 
(except as regards expenditure) are included for New South Wales throughout, and the 
number in Victoria is included in 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910, but the figures are exclusive 
of reception houses and observation wards in gaols :— 


HOSPITALS FOR INSANE, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


if 
Particulars. | 1906. | 1907.* 1908.* 1909.* 1910.* 
pat tere eee Sass 2h al pe Bone 
| 

Number of institutions ... nite a! 7 30+ 80+ 317 31+ 
Number of beds... 4 ae ...| 18,507 | 18,238 | 14,317 | 14,546] 14,978 
Admissions ete ‘ah ae ...| %,889| 2,588) 2,688) 2,740) 29936 
Total number under treatment... ---| 16,808 17,000 | 17,873 | 17,915 | 18,870 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, &c. «| 1,258] 1,216) 13159) 01,245) 15309 
Deaths , re oe v«-| 1,008] 1,018) 1,071) 1,046;) ) rg 
Expenditure bi a 4 ane £404,354 '500,168 |511,468 |514,531 561,677 

* Exclusive of receiving wards at two general hospitals, previously included. + Includes five 


licensed houses for insane in Victoria. 


The proportion of insane, as well as the total number returned as under treatment 
is gradually rising. In the next table the number of insane under official care in Aus- 
tralia is given, and in the table following the proportion of insane to population. 


The number of insane persons in institutions in Australia at the end of each of: the 


ast five years was as follows : — 


INSANE PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

New South Wales ... oe 5,422 5,509 5,673 5,902 6,148 
Victoria ... eee ne 4,876 4,969 5,014 5,097 5,241 
Queensland os ae 2,029 2,069 2,184 2,227 2,260 
South Australia — Ler 994 1,019 1,051 1,051 1,055 
Western Australia ... ys 546 630 707 782 793 
Tasmania ... eis ae 482 502 507 506 505 

Commonwealth ... .-.| 14,3849 14,698 15,136 15,565 16,002 


For the period embraced in the tables Victoria shews the highest rate of insanity, 
roughly one in 250 persons. It is stated that this is chiefly owing to the proportionately 


greater number of old persons in that State. On the other hand, in Western Australia, 


where the population is much younger, a considerably lower insanity rate has prevailed, 
being about one in 500 in 1906, about one in 400 in 1907 and 1908, and about one in 
350 in 1909 and 1910. 
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PROPORTION OF INSANE, COMMONWEALTH, 1906 to 1910. 


State. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 


PER 1000 OF THE POPULATION. 


New South Wales... Sas 3.56 3.59 3.58 3.66 3.74 
Victoria ae ee ope 4.00 4.02 4.01 3.99 4.03 
Queensland ... nEd re 3.76 3.79 3.92 3.85 3.77 
South Australia oes ae 2.68 QETOM a 2710 2.65 27 
Western Australia... oi 2.14 2.48 2.73 2.94 2.87 
Tasmania 2. aa ae 2.60 2.65 2.64 2.62 2.61 
A ous |-— 
Commonwealth ... ae 3.51 3.53 3.58 3.60 3.62 


Consequent upon the development of a more rational attitude to the treatment of 
mental cases, there is growing up a greater willingness to submit necessary cases to 
treatment at an earlier stage than formerly. Hence an increase in the number of re- 
corded cases does not necessarily imply an actual increase in insanity. It is important 
to bear this in mind, because the small progressive increase in the preceding table is 
probably to be attributed largely, if not solely, to this circumstance. The increase in 
expenditure is another evidence of the greater care bestowed on the insane. 


The leading features in regard to institutions for the care of the insane are given 
below for 1910:— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1910. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vict.* Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 
Number of Institutions— 
Government cbs eae 8 8 3 ut 2 1 23 
Private ... ae we 2 5t Se or 1 se 8t 
| z 
Total ... Say Bea 10 13 3 el 3 1 | 31 
Medical Staff— : i 
Males ss abs ee 16 20 7 2 3 2 50 
Females ... Fe es 1 Ma a ds oe 2 3 
Total ar Bi “6A 17 20 7 2 3 4 53 
Nursing Staff & Attendants— 
Males ae 455 434 119 61 13 67 1,209 
Females ... oor a 331 424 76 54 32 47 964 
Total ... cor Eon 786 858 195 115 105 114 2,173 
Accommodation— ‘ . 
No. of dormitories * 9331 1,344 440 t 26 364 t 
Capacity in cubic feet ...| 13,413,012 [3,454,371 {1,263,202 t 512,382 770,407 t 
No. of beds os ay 5,356 4,855 2,238 1,144 730 655 | 14,978 
Oubic feet toeach bed ...){ gf QOs|} 712 565 t 701 | 1,176 t 


* Exclusive of Receiving House, Royal Park, and of thé Receiving Wards at Bendigo and 
Geelong hospitals. + There are five private licensed houses in Victoria, in which there were 
116 cases atend of 1910. Other figures for these private asylums are notavailable. t Information 
not available. Government hospitals only. $ Ordinary dormitory. ** Hospital dormitory. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1910. - 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic.* | Q’ld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
. of distinct persons treated during year 
a Males Fe = des at on we} 4,456 3,059 1,642 737 715 297 10,906 
Females art Su Re | 3,011 2,870 974 555 274 280 7,964 
Total is. ous Exe «| 7,467 5,929 2,616 ~\. 1,292 989 577 18,870 
Admissions & re-admissions during year— : Bh tea) iy ly Snare 
“iknies hie A oak me ps 742 422 259 140 | 138 36 1,737 
Females se wa va nee 479 380 130 101 74 35 1,199 
= —| cpr i 
Total >: pA Pos ...| 1,221 802 389 241. | 912 71 2,936 
Discharges—Recovered— Sees oer Sie toed ih he eee 
“Males ve ae Jit a ce 256 93 113 ae 65 9 536 
Females is ie i pial. Sede 84 53 ied, 27 1 388 
Total Ben a” res ut 468 177 166 1 92 20 - 924 
Relieved and unrelieved— ian ee: y in |) a ee 
Males 9 2 Bas Pe ee 16 94 8 11 215 
Females Ses es he = 37 60 10 50 5 7 169 
| ——— 
Total nae en oe aK 75 108 26 144 13 18 384 
Absconders— Siilatden nt. 4 ¥ uriliigetam 
Males ... a a ak ay 7 30 a re 2 3 42 
Females tad ee ag weal Est 5 ne 13 ve ne 5 
| y san, = Aioet Lard th a pate 
Total 3 ay Fe 3 oe 7 35 sea pi a 2 3 4T 
Deaths— dae | oye ae some 
Males ae 5! an As Oki laneee’ i>. 933 109 51 76 21 765 
Females ... if Le = se:| 0150" 2.) ERS 5B | 4 19 412 
ae es Ld | Sy ST —_-- - 
Total i a Pe ta) (495 368 164 92 95 33 | 1,177 
Inmates at end of year— ea acy a eh ae | Sg | es: : 
Males nee = Nie ats ...| 3,676 2,655 1,404 592 567 255 9,149 
Females ... oe =P Fe «| 2,472 2,586 856 463 226 250 6,853 
Total «sh exe oi ...| 6,148 5,241 2,260 1,055 793 505 16,002 
Average daily number résident— fore eee in S| don, valle a 
Males we a ven ee ...| 3,488 | 2,412 1,400 592 564 255 8,711 
Females ... nee oe ch ...| 2,263 2,304 854 454 207 246 6,328. 
Total aa = Ree soa}, FOL, 4,716 2,254 1,046 771 501 15,039 


* Exclusive of inmates of the Receiving House, Royal Park, and of Receiving Wards attached 
to the hospitals at Bendigo and Geelong, and of five private licensed houses. 


In some of the States it is the practice to allow persons well advanced towards 
recovery to leave the instrtutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are 
nevertheless under supervision of the asylum authorities and are kept on the books. 
These patients are not shewn in the above table-as inmates. In nearly every case 
absconders are retaken. They are shewn above as readmitted. ty 


The revenue of Government asylums is small in comparison with their cost, and 
consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of expenditure borne by the State 
amounts to about 86 per cent. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE (GOVERNMENT ONLY), REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. C’wealth. 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Fees of patients ...| 31,969 24,206 6,537 | 5,591 2,850 4,121 75,214 
Other ... at os 1,542 ae 1,116" | 15 340 439 3,452 
Total ue ar 33,451 24,206 7,653 5,606 3,190 4,560 78,666 
Expenditure— ‘Weve | ka | oe 
Salaries ES ab 76,945 86,953 26,324 | 13,469 14,771 8,764 927 226 
Maintenance ... ...| *120,073 82,221 30,213 17,534 14,150 11,953 276,144 
Other ... a5 «| 118,858 143,533 Oe i os 453 463 58,307 
| ina Qunt| lee Ne 
Total Bea ...| 210,876 212,707 56,537 | 31,003 29,374 21,180 561,677 
* Lunacy patients only. + Including £2446 expenses of Government hospital at Morisset 
and £1590 expenses of temporary hospital at Stockton. t Buildings and repairs. 


(i.) New South Wales. The average length of residence in the hospitals of persons 
who died was 4 years 8 months for males and 5 years 9 months for females ; and that 
of persons who were discharged was 1 year 2 months for males and 1 year 7 months for 
females. 

There are also two State reception houses, where suspected persons are confined for 
observation, being subsequently either discharged or transferred to lunatic asylums. In 
two of the gaols observation wards haye been instituted, with similar functions. 


(ii.) Victoria. The average residence in the hospitals of those who died was'8 years 
1 month for males, and 7 years 2 months for females; that of those discharged, 1 year 
10 months for males, and, 1 year 5 months for females. 

There are also lunacy wards in two of the general hospitals. On 24th September, 
1907, a State receiving house was opened, where persons are placed for observation, and 
subsequently discharged or transferred to asylums. 


(iii.) Queensland. The average residence in the institutions of those who died was 
8 years 4 months for males and 7 years 5 months for females; and of those who were 
discharged, 2 years 11 months for males and 1 year 3 months for females. 

There are also three reception houses for insane, which act as depédts to which 
patients are sent with a view to determining whether their mental illness is of a merely 
temporary character, readily to be relieved, or is of such a nature as to need further 
treatment at the State asylums. 


(iv.) South Australia. The average residence of those who died was 8 years 4 
months for males and 5 years 3 months for females; of those discharged, 1 year 1 month 
for males and females. 


(v.) Western Australia. The period of residence of those who died during the year 
averaged 2 years 9 months for males and 3 years 6 months for females; of those who 
were discharged, 1 year 3 months for males and 8 months for females. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The period of residence of those who died was 4 years 10 months 
for males and 11 years 3 months for females; that of those discharged, 2 years 2 months 
for males and 1 year 3 months for females. 


(vii.) Causes of Insanity. The proportion of causes of insanity to the total of 
ascertained causes in Australia in 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 shows that hereditary 
influences have been the chief factor, one-fifth of the total ascertained causes coming 
under this head. Domestic troubles, adverse circumstances, etc., have also been a 
fruitful source. About one case ig eight was due to intemperance in drink. 
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eROEN RUE OF ASCERTAINED CAUSES, etc., OF INSANITY, COMMONWEALTH, 


1907-10. 

Causes, Previous History, etc. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 

| 

‘ oy ae 
| Per cent.) Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent 

Domestic trouble, adverse circumstances, mental | 
anxiety ... ‘ is sta cop 14.7 | 14.5 11.5 12.0 
Intemperance in drink . 1307 12:9 10.1 | 14.4 

Hereditary influence, ascertained ; “gongenital defect, | 
ascertained a 20.3 18.8 15.0 16.9 

Pregnancy, lactation, parturition ‘and puerperal state, 
uterine and ovarian disorders, eis ek sears oflife 8.2 6.8 6.4 5.4 
Previous attacks : ete e) 13.5 12.0 12.2 
Accident, including sunstroke fis “a os 4.3 4.0 3.0 2.1 
Old age ‘ ais oct BE Mk (ST! 8.0 O77 10.8 
Other causes ascertained | ao oy wea} eaOed 21.5 32.3 26.2 
| 
All ascertained causes... sec .-.| 100.0 |.100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
: 


7. Treatment of Inebriates.—The treatment of inebriates is referred to in the sec- 
tion dealing with Public Justice hereinbefore. (See page 917.) 


8. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where the blacks 
are housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic in 
habit of life, and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others. but rarely 
come under the notice of the boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The 
average annual expenditure on maintenance, etc., for the last five years was—New 
South Wales, £14,472; Victoria, £4268; Queensland, £10,380; South Australia, 
£14,884; Western Australia, £18,810 ; Commonwealth, £62,814. 


9. Other Charitable Institutions.—Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food’, clothing, tools of trade, ete.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded ranges from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods for those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and infirm. The institutions not so particularised include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes 
for the destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes 
of hope, rescue homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, 
free dispensaries, benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health 
societies, boys’ brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associa- 
tions, shipwreck relief societies, bush fires, mining accident relief funds, etc. 


10. State Expenditure on Charities——The table below gives the amount expended 
by Government on charities in each of the last four years. In some of the States 
amounts have been included for minor items, which in other States are charged to other 
heads :— 


——a 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON CHARITIES, 1907-10. 
State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
New South Wales ao te: 440,360 481,887 519 327 528,289 - 
Victoria Ac oe bee 361,498 383,086 378,165 | 385,467 
Queensland ... cee | 206,881 216,144 200,141 205,577 
South Australia Rae Ai 113,345 88,752 88,618 87,112 
Western Australia ae aa 146,685 175,839 149 892 139,700 
Tasmania’ ... A Sate 46,100 47,5387 36,316 39,558 
| | 
J : ors ie : at Beer ee ey, fasted —|— 
Commonwealth .-.| 1,314,869 1,393,245 1,372,459 1,385,703 
x s 


11. Total Charitable Expenditure——The expenditure in the Commonwealth in 
money on hospitals, charities, and all forms of relief publicly given, comprising the 
amounts furnished by Government and those raised by public subscription, etc., but 


excluding old-age pensions, exceeds £2,200,000. 
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SECTION XXV. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The legislative power of the Cgmmonyealth is vested in the Federal 
Parliament, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the Goyernor- 
General, who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such powers and 
functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there is a State 
Governor, who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who exercises 
such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent which 
constitute his office, and by the instructions, which inform him in detail of the manner 
in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State is also bi-cameral, 
and consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (b) a Legislative Assembly, or House of 
Assembly, the legislative powers of these chambers being delimited by the Common- 
wealth and the State Constitutions. The latter chamber, which is the larger, is 
always elective; the qualification for the franchise varies in character. The former 
chamber is, in the case of New South Wales and Queensland, nominated by the 
Governor-in-Council, but in thesother States it is.also elective, the constituencies being 
differently arranged and some property qualification for the electorate being required. 
In the Federal Parliament, however, the qualifications for the franchise are identical 
for both Houses. A brief account of the constitutional history of each, of ‘the States 
was given in previous issues of this book (see especially Year Book No. 4, pp. 27 to 32). 


2. Number of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shews the number 
of members in each of the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and in each State 
in March, 1912:— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENTS OF AUSTRALIA, 1912, 


Members in— | C’wealth.| N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 

Upper House! 36 62 34 44 18 30 18 249 

Lower House 75 90 65 72 40 50 30 422°", 
Total kde igeld oe 152 99 116 58 80 48 664 


66 


The use of the expressions “‘ Upper House’’ and ‘‘Lower House’’ in the above 

statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the 
States. 
In the Contmonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the Senate, and 
in the State Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House is known as 
follows:—In the Commonwealth Parliament as the House of Representatives, in the 
State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia 
as the Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of South Australia and 
Tasmania as the House of Assembly. 
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3. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—The sections of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act dealing with the Executive Government are given on pages 25 and 26 here- 
inbefore. In both the Commonwealth and the State Legislatures the forms of Government 
have been founded on their prototype, the Imperial Government, and the relations estab- 
lished between the Ministry and the representatives of the people are in accordance with 
those prevailing in Great Britain. The executive powers in the Commonwealth and in 
the State Governments are vested in the Governor-in-Council. The Executive Council 
in the Commonwealth and in the majority of the States is co-extensive with a group of 
departmental chiefs who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who change with the 
rise and fall of party majorities. In Victoria and Tasmania, however, the Cabinet on 
leaving office remain members of the Executive Council, though they no longer attend 
its meetings, and it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government 
that they should not do so, except to assist the Goyernor in transacting purely formal 
business, or to advise on non-political questions. 


(i.) The Haxecutive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the 
Ministers of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as 
Executive Councillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative depart- 
ments. It should be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial office 
under former Governments are also technically members of the Executive Council, and 
are thus liable to be specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. The 
meetings are official in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or 
Governor) and are attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of its proceedings. 
At these meetings the decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made 
effective, appointments are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and 
notices and regulations published. 

The official members of the Executive Council in March, 1912, are speniied below. 
In addition all living members of past Ministries (see following pages) are technically 
liable to be officially summoned to attend meetings of the Executive Council :— 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1912. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer ... The Right Hon. ANDREW FISHER, P.C. 
Attorney-General... The Hon. W. M. HUGHES. 
Minister of State for Baterhal Adie. The Hon. J. THOMAS. 
Minister of State for Home Affairs... The Hon. K. O’MALLEY. 
Postmaster-General .. ae. ... The Hon. C. H. FRAZER: 
Minister of State for Dafoe The Hon. G. F. PEARCE. 
Minister of State for Trade and Chistes! The Hon- F, G. TUDOR. 
Vice-President of Executive Council ... The Hon. G. MCGREGOR. 
Honorary Minister ~.. «i ...).... The Hon: Hh. FINDLEY. 
pe on sicle ee ... The Hon. K. A. ROBERTS. 


Particulars of previous Commonwealth Ministries are given on pages 37-9 herein- 
’ before, and on pages 946 and 947 following. 


(ii.) The Cabinet. The meetings of this body are private and deliberative. No one 
is admitted but the actual Ministry of the day, no records of the meetings transpire, and 
no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet, being the 
leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation and must 
retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), to 
whom they act as an advising body. They also in effect wield, by virtue of their seats 
on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament the Governor-General (or Goyernor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally he is in no way 
bound to do so.. The following statement gives the names of the Ministries of State for 
the Commonwealth, who have held: ee since the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
Government :— 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 
Ist JANUARY, 1901, to MARCH, 1912, 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. TRADE AND CUSTOMS. 


Name. | From oi iko piel Name. From To . 


§Rt. Hon. BE. Barron, P. oii K.C.*) 1/1/01 | 23/9/03 || Rt.Hon.0.C.Kinasron,P.C.,K.C.| 1/1/01 | 24/7/03 


Hon, A. DEAKIN* ..., 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 || Hon. Sir W. J. Linn, K.C.M.G. | 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon. W. M. HuGHEs 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon. A, FISHER ; .| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Rt. Hon. G. H. Rem, P.C., K.C. “4 18/8/04 4/7/05 | Hon. A, McLEAN 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon, A. DEAKIN* ...| 5/7/05 |12/11/08 || Hon. Sir W. J. LyNz, K.C.M.G. | 5/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon. E. L. Barcuenor. .-. 13/11/08 | 2/6/09 |) Hon. A. CHAPMAN “cs .| 30/7/07 |12/11/08 
Hon. L. E. Groom ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon, F. G. Tupor [13/11/08 2/6/09 
Hon. E. L. BarouELortt ...| 29/4/10 | 8/10/11 || Hon. Sir R. W. Bust, K.C.M.G.. 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. J. THOMAS 55 vo 14/10/11 I Hon. F. G. TupoR ach ‘| 29/4/10 I 
| 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. TREASURER. 
eR FET LPR, aM Pe } | “iF | 
Name From | To Name. | From To 
Hon, A. DEAKIN Sa ...| 1/1/01 | 23/9/03 || Rt. Hon. Sir G. TURNER, P.C., . 
Hon, J. G. DRAKE ...| 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 K.C.M.G. “3 f -| 1/1/01 | 26/4/04 
Hon. H. B. Hreers, K.C. :.| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon. J. C. WArson* ..| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. Sir J. H. Symon, K.C.M.G., | Rt. Hon, Sir G. TURNER, P.C., 
K.C, .| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 || K.C.M.G. .| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05- 
Hon. I. A, Isaacs” dee »..|. 5/7/05 |11/10/06 || Rt. Hon. Sir J. Forrest, P.C., 
Hon. L. E. GRoom ae ...|12/10/06 |12/11/08 G.C.M.G 5/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon, W.M. HUGHES _.... .../13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. Sir We J. Lynn, K.C.M.G. | 30/7/07 |12/11/08 
Hon. P. M. Guynn a 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. A. FisHmr* .{13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. W.M. HuGHEs ... ...| 29/4/10 I Rt, Hon. Sir J. Forrest, P.C., 
G.C.M.G ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10: 
N ge lagc OF ate ebb Tl ate Bl gore ant Hons Ad 'FIsHrr, P.C, ‘ | 29/4/10 teat 
HomME AFFAIRS | DEFENCE. 
Name. | From| To Name. From| To. 
i} 
} 
Hon. Sir W. J. Lyne, K.C.M.G.. 1/1/01 | 7/8/03 || Hon. Sir J.R. Dickson, K.C.M.G.| 1/1/01 Gq 
Rt. Hon, Sir J. FORRE gt, E. C., Rt. Hon. Sir J. FoRnEsr, PG : 
G:C:M..G; . ..| 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 G.C.M.G. ch .| 17/1/01} 7/8/03 
Hon. EB. L. BATCHELOR . ...| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon. J. G. DRAKE ane ...| 7/8/03 | 23/9/03 
Hon. D, THomPsSON is ...| 18/8/04 | - 4/7/05 || Hon. A. CHAPMAN ae ...| 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon. L. E. Groom am ...| 5/7/05 |11/10/06 || Hon. A. Dawson o ...| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
+Hon. T. T. Ew1na sek ...{12/10/06 | 23/1/07 || Hon, J. W. McCay see ..-| 18/8/04 | . 4/7/05. 
Hon. J. H. KeaTIne 3.3 ...| 24/1/07 |12/11/08 || Hon, T, PLayFoRD 5/7/05 | 23/1/07 
Hon, H. MAHON Dewids ...|13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon, Sir T. T. Ew1ne, K.C.M.G. 24/1/07 (12/11/08 
Hon, G. W. FULLER 8. ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. G. F. Prarcr A .|13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. K. O’MALLEy aa ...| 29/4/10 I Hon, J; Coox =. ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
kay + ‘ Hon.G.F.Prarcr.._...) 29/4/101 Il 
PostTMASTER-GENERAL. VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
Name. From To Name. From To 
Bhs Se ee ees Feet caae Be ape 12 eae 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Ronee) sues Hon. R. E. O'Connor, K.C. — ...|_ 1/1/01 | 23/9/03. 
G.C.M.G. .| 1/1/01 | 17/1/01 || Hon, T. PLuAYFoRD ee ...| 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon, J. G. DRAKE 5/2/01 | 17/8/03 || Hon. G. McGREGOR _... ...| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. Sir P. O. Bae K.C.M.G. ...|_ 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 || Hon. J. G. DRAKE a ...| 18/8/04} 4/7/05. 
Hon. H. Manon.. aa ‘| 27/4/04 17/8/04 ||}Hon. T. T. Ewine ar ...{ 5/7/05 |11/10/06 
Hon. 8. SmirH ... in ...| 18/8/04} 4/7,05'|| Hon. J.H.Kmatine.. .. {12/10/06 | 19/2/07 
Hon. A, CHAPMAN Ph ...| 5/7/05 | 29/7/07 || Hon. Sir R. W. Beso, K. C.M. G. 20/2/07 |12/11/08. 
Hon. S, MavuGER a ...| 30/7/07 |12/11/08 || Hon, G. McGrEGor _... ..{13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon, J. THOMAS... 3 ...{13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. E. D, MILLEN ... ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10: 
Hon. Sir J. Quick Ss ...| 8/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. G. McGrrcor ... ...| 29/4/10 Il 
Hon. J. THomas a «..| 29/4/10 |14/10/11 ||, 
Hon. C. E. FRAZER At ...114/10/11 il 


*Prime Minister. poe ENeCe the Right Hon. Sir E. Barton, P.C.,G.C.M.G., ete. + After- 
wards the Hon. Sir T. T. Ewing, K.C.M.G. {Afterwards the Hon. Sir N. EB. Lewis, K.C.M.G. 
|| Still in office. {1 Died 10th January, 1901. ** Prime Minister, afterwards the Right Hon. Sir G- 
H. Reid, P.C., K.C.M.G., etc. +! Died 8th October, 1911. 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 


ist JANUARY, 1901, TO MARCH, 1912—(Continued). 
WITHOUT PORTFOLIO. 

Name. From To | Name. From | To 
* Hon. N. E. Lewist $ 1/1/01 | 23/4/01 || Hon. J. HutcHIson .../13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. Sir P. O. Fysu, K.0.M.G. . ‘| 24/4/01 7/8/03 || Hon. A. DEAKIN* 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. J. H. Keatine ‘| 5/7/05 |11/10/06 || Gol. Hon. J. F. G. Foxton ..| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. S. MAUGER ../12/10/06 | 29/7/07 || Hon. E, FinpLtey ..-| 29/4/10 \ 
Hon. J. H. Cook .| 28/1/08 |12/11/08 || Hon, C. BE. FRAZER :..| 29/4/10 |14/10/11 
oP. Hon. H. A. RoBERTS ..123/10/11 ee 


See notes on previous page. 


(iii.) Constitution of Ministries. 


The subjoined table shews the constitution of the 


Ministries in the Commonwealth and the State Governments in March, 1912:— 


CONSTITUTION OF MINISTRIES, 1912. 


0 
Ministers with Seats in—|C’wealth. |N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A Tas. Total 
The Upper House ... 3 2 4 2 1 2 2 16 
The Lower House ... a 8 8 7 5 6 3 44 
Total .... 10 10 12 9 6 8 5 60 
| 


The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in May, 1912, are 


in the following statement :— 


MEMBERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT MINISTRIES 


shewn 


, 1912, 


NEW SOUTH WALES—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Colonial Secretary— 

Hon. J. S. T. MCGOWEN. 
Colonial Treaswrer— 

HON. J. H. CANN. 
Attorney-General— 

Hon. W. A. HOLMAN. 
Minister of Justice— 

Hon. D. R. HALL, M.L.C. 


Secretary for Lands and Minister for 
Labour and Industry— 
HON. G. S. BEEBY. 


Secretary for Public Works — 
HON. A. GRIFFITH. 


Minister for Agricultwre— 
Hon. J. L. TREFLE. 

Secretary for Mines— 
HON. A. EDDEN, 

Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
HON. F. FLOWERS, M.L.C. 


Minister for Public Instructton— 
Hon. C. CARMICHAEL, 


VICTORIA—MINISTRY. 


Premer and Treasurer— 
Hon. W. A. WATT. 


Chief Secretary and Minister for Labowr— 
Hon. J. MURRAY. 
Minister for Water ee ey Agricul- 
ture— 
HON. G. GRAHAM. 
Minister for Lands— _ 
Hon. H. MACKENZIE, 
Minister for Railways, Mines, and Forests— 
HON. P. MCBRIDE. 


Mimster of Education— 
Hon. A. A. BILLSON. ‘ 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General— 
HON. J. D. BROWN, M.L.C. 


Minister of Public Works and Public 
Health— 

HON. W. H. EDGAR, M.L.C. 
Ministers without Office— 

Hon. J. THOMSON. 

HON. J. CAMERON. 

Hon. W. BAILLIEU, M.L.C. 

HON. F. HAGELTHORN, M.L.C. 
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QUEENSLAND—MINISTRY. 


Premier, Vice-Pres. of Ex. Council, and 
Chief Sec.— 
Hon. D. F. DENHAM. 


Home Secretary and Secretary for Mines— 
Hon. J. G. APPEL. 


Secretary for Public Lands— 
Hon. HE. H. MACARTNEY. 


Treasurer and Secretary for Public Works— 
HON. W. H. BARNES. 


Secretary for Railways— 
Hon. W. T. PAGET. 


Secretary for Public Instruction— 
HON. K. M. GRANT. 


Attorney-General— 
_HON. T. O’SULLIVAN, M.L.C. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
HON. J. TOLMIE. . 


Minister without Portfolio— 
Hon. A. H. BARLOW, M.L.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—MINISTRY, 


Premier, Treasurer 
Education— 
Hon. A. H. PEAKE. 
Chief Secretary— 
HON. J. G. BICE. 
Commissioner of Public Works and Minister 
of Mines and Marine— 
HON. R. BUTLER. 


and Minister for 


| Attorney-General and Minster of Industry— 


HON. H. HOMBURG. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- . 
gration— 
HON. F. W. YOUNG. 


Minister for Agriculture— 
HON. T. PASCOE, M.L.C. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—MINISTRY, 


Premier and Oolonial Treasurer—HON. J. SCADDAN. 


Minister for Lands and Agriculture— 
HON. T. H. BATH. 


Minister for Mines and Railways— 
HON. P. COLLIER, 


Attorney-Generaland Min. for Education— 
HON. T. WALKER. 


Minister for Works— 
Hon. W. D. JOHNSON. 


Colonial Secretary— 
HON. J. M. DREW. M.L.C. 


Ministers without Portfolio— 
Hon. J. C. DODD. M.L.C. 
Hon. W. C. ANGWIN. 


TASMANIA—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Treasurer—HON. SIR N. E. LEwWIs, K.C.M.G. 


Chief Secretary— 
Hon. G. H. BUTLER, M.L.C. 


Attorney-General— 
Hon. A. E. SOLOMON. 


Minister of Lands and Public Works— 
HON. A. HEAN. 


Minister without Portfolio— 
HON. C. RUSSEN, M.L.C. 


4, The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors.'—Although it is 


technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is virtu- 
ally restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 


1. See Jenks’ “Government of Victoria,’’ pp. 269 et seq. 
\ 
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Imperial Parliament. The members of the Ministry tender their resignations to the 
Governor-General or Governor, whose duty it is to announce his intention of accepting 
them. The resignations are not actually accepted at once, for in that case the offices 
would become vacant and business would be at a standstill. The outgoing Premier 
usually suggests to the Governor the name of the most prominent member of the Oppo- 
sition, and the Governor thereupon ‘‘sends for” the person suggested; and if the latter 
aceepts the responsibility, he endeavours to form a Ministry; if he fails, he informs the 
Governor, who applies to some other person. The distribution of portfolios is first 
arranged by the proposed Ministers themselves and is then submitted to the Governor 
for approval, which is given as a matter of course unless the list contains the name of 
any person against whom serious objections exist. Before appointing the persons named 
to the various offices the Governor accepts the resignations of the outgoing Ministers, and 
also appoints to seats in the Executive Council such members of the new Ministry as 
do not already hold them. Their seats in Parliament being ordinarily vacated by 
acceptance of office the new Ministers must go before their constituencies, and the result 
of these by-elections usually decides the attitude of the Opposition. In the Common- 
wealth Parliament, however, seats are not vacated by the acceptance of office. It may 
be seen from what has been stated above that only certain persons can in practice be 
chosen as members of a Ministry. The Cabinet must be chosen so that the following 
conditions are fulfilled :—(a) The members must belong to one or other of the Legislative 
Chambers and also to the same political party; (b) that party must possess a majority in 
the House of Representatives or in the Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly as 
the case may be; (c) the Ministers must carry out a concerted policy; (d) they must 
acknowledge the leadership of one chief Minister; and (e) must be under a joint responsi- 
bility, signified by resignation en bloc in the event of Parliamentary censure. 


5. The Resignation of Ministers.—A Ministry is bound to resign either when it 
fails to command a majority in the House of Representatives, the Legislative Assembly, 
or the House of Assembly, as the case may be, or when a want of confidence has been 
clearly shewn, either (a) by a vote of censure, (b) by a declaration of want of confidence, 
or (c) by a vote disapproving of some act of the Government. In such cases the Ministry 
must either resign or must appeal to the country. i 


6. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution Act (see pp. 22-3 hereinbefore). In the States, laws are 
enacted in the name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council 
and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General or the State 
Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal Assent to or vetoing Bills passed 
by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the Sovereign. In 
the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject to the 
Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States in all cases 
whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary their Con- 
stitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth the 
latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


7. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the Governors.—The 
Governor-General and the State Governors act under the authority of the commissions 
by which they are appointed and of Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, and according to instructions issued by the Colonial Office and passed under 
the Royal Sign Manual and Signet. 


(i.) The Governor-General. The office of Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Commonwealth was constituted by Letters Patent issued on the 29th October, 
1900, in pursuance of the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act. The powers. 
and duties of the Governor-General were further defined by Royal instructions passed on. 
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the same date. The principal and most important of his functions, legislative as well 
as executive, are expressly conferred upon him by the terms of the Constitution itself. 
He is the custodian of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, and has the appointment of 
political officers to administer Departments of State of the Commonwealth. 


(a) His legislative functions are exercised with respect to proposed laws as finally - 


passed by the Federal Houses of Parliament. Such Bills are presented to the 
Governor-General for his assent in the King’s name, on receiving which they 
become law throughout the Commonwealth. The Governor-General may, 
however, withhold his assent, or may reserve any Bill for the King’s pleasure. 
He may return to the House in which it originated any proposed law with 
suggested amendments. The King may disallow any law within one 
year from the date on which it was assented to by the Governor-General. 


(6): The Governor-General’s executive functions are, under ordinary circumstances, 
exercised on the advice of his responsible Ministers. Various specific 
powers are vested in him by the Constitution ; he may summon or prorogue 
Parliament and may dissolve the House of Representatives. He is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the military and naval forces of the Commonwealth, 
and is invested by the Crown with the prerogative of mercy in case of offences 
committed against the laws of the Commonwealth. 


(c) The Governor-General is also invested with authority in certain matters of 
Imperial interest, such as the control of the naval and military forces of the 
Commonwealth ; the observance of the relations of foreign States to Great 
Britain, so far as they may be affected by the indirect relations of such 
States to the Commonwealth ; and the treatment of neutral and belligerent 
ships in Commonwealth waters in time of war. 


The Governor-General may not leave the Commonwealth without having first 
obtained leave from the Imperial Government, to whom alone he is responsible for hig 
official acts. The present Governor-General is the Right Honourable Thomas, Baron 
Denman, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. He assumed office on the 31st July, 1911. 
Particulars of previous Governors-General are given on p. 37 hereinbefore.) 


(ii.) The State Governors. The powers and functions of the State Governors are, ° 


within their respective States, very similar to those exercised by the Governor-General 
for the Commonwealth, and are defined by the terms of their Commissions and by the 
Royal instructions accompanying the same. A State Governor is the official head of the 
State Legislature, and assents in the name of the Crown to all Bills passed by the Parlia- 
ment, reserving for the Reyal Assent certain classes of Bills, which are regulated by the 
Constitution Acts and by the instructions issued by the Imperial Government. The 
Governors are, under ordinary circumstances, guided by their Executive Councils, the 
chief matters in which the exercise of discretion is required being the granting or with- 
holding of a dissolution of Parliament when requested by a Premier; the appointment of 
anew Ministry; or the assenting to, vetoing, or receiving of Bills passed by the legis- 


jative chambers. The Governors are authorised, under certain restrictions, to administer . 


the prerogative of mercy by the reprieve or pardon of criminal offenders within their 
jurisdiction, and to remit fines and penalties due to the Crown. All moneys to be expended 
for the public service are issued from the Treasury under the Governor’s warrant. 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth 
in March, 1912:— 


New South Wales ... BARON CHELMSFORD, K.C.M.G. 


Victoria ... ... SIRJOHN MICHAEL FLEETWOOD FULLER, Bart.,K.C.M.G. 
Queensland ... SIR WILLIAM MACGREGOR, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

South Australia .... ADMIRAL SIR DAY HORT BOSANQUET, K.C.B. 

Western Australia ... SIR GERALD STRICKLAND, K.C.M.G. 

Tasmania .-. Major-General SIR HARRY BARRON, K.C.M.G., C.V.0. 


j 
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8. Cost of Parliamentary Government.—The following statement. shews the cost of 
parliamentary government in the Commonwealth and in each State, as well as in the 
whole of Australia, for the year ended the 30th June, 1911 :— 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1910-11. 


Particulars. ‘|C’wlth.|N.S.W.| Vict. | Q’ld. | S.A W.A.| Tas. | Total. 
| ) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ s 
1. Governor-General or Governor— 
Governor’s salary 2 ...| 10,000} 5,000} 5,000} 3,000] 5,000} 4,000) 2,750} 34,750 
Private secretary's salary me ees: 350 300 dy 350 Boge e nes i ti) 
Governor's establishments ...|_--- 350 ) ) 1,023 216 | ) 
Repairs and maintenance of} 3.428 4.477 j 2,311 33,514 
Governor’s residences ...| 6,876 | 8,183 j j : 1,647 421 j 
Miscellaneous... Bis ...| 4,036 173 247 126 
pees ae we 
Total ... aA ...| 20,912} 14,056 8,428 7,777 7,558 | 7,020 3,513 | 69,264 
2. Executive Council— ey eee a ea 
Salaries of officers no see 553 279 467 220 | 350 Ce LePwS869 
Other expenses ae i 184 25 26 WOU reste Bi at aely | 341 
| 
Total ... hy cfd 937 304 493 295 oF 381 ne 2,210 
3. Ministry— ie ea Z ; 
Salary of Ministers... ...| 12,000} 11,040} 8,400} 7,699] 5,000} 6,200} 3.200) 53,539 
Other expenses x pee cat 1,445 ¢ aa “fs 933 193 2,571 
Total ... ee ...| 12,000 | 12,485 8,400 7,699 5,000 7,133 3,393 | 56,110 


4, Parliament— se Sell) to es 2 
A. The Upper House : 


Allowances to members ...) 21,519 a ie Pi 3,200} 6,917) 1,875) 33,511 
Railway passes... 9, 153* 5,810 | 1,020 \ 720 266 750 | 197,719 
Other expenses of members 276 os ee se 103 ae 2| 381 


B. The Lower House : | 
Allowances to members ...|° 43,205 | 22,423 | 17,045! 19,635] 7,200) 11,571] 3,103| 124,182 
Railway passes ... t 10,860 1,950 ll 1,600 396 1,250| 16,056 
Other expenses of members 796 ih a 1,552 301 89 20 2,758 

C. Miscellaneous: 
Salaries of officers and staff} 14,421] 24,309} 13,175 6,983 5,012 5,413 2,518 | 71,831 


Printing ... Ree 8,536 6,017 3,660 2,491 4,822 425 1,587 27,538 
Hansard ... oa ...| 14,655 7,008 5,766 2,605 3,732 oe 
Library... ...| 4,000 { 1,504 476 569 350 120 
Refreshment rooms 990 7915 1,300 929 878 1,030 76 66.883 
Water, power, lightand heat| 1,357 | 771 ae 775 piace 
Postage and stationery ...| | 26' 165 2,094 284 
Miscellaneous ali b.0t4 } 1,033 61 628 j 
e 
Total ... wit ...| 123,982 | 77,334 | 48,466 38,631] 28,578] 32,983] 11,585 | 360,859 
5. Electoral Office— eS eos oie ae 21% 
Salaries of officers and staff ...| 4,339 788 TST 162) 1,538 1,694 L 146 | 83,535 
Other expenses ms ...| 18,386 | 16,619 | {29,878 4,523 343 3,339 ty 
Total ... Ree ...| 22,725 | 17,407} 30,665 5,685 1,874 5,033 146) 83,535 
6. Oost of Elections E .| 52,851§} 18,663 740| 1,514 ie 117 499} 74,384 
7. Royal Commissions and Select Pye eau Ss Z z. ia | ee es vi! 
Committees— 
Fees of members - wi 287 F 2.627 § 1,200 ) { 29 \ 68 ) 
Other pepense® of members ... 601 0 ( 770 2,233 1,477 1,917 14,522 
Miscellaneous .. is wes 566} 1,165 819 j ( 485 278 i 
Total ... ves we) 1,454] 8,792] 2,789] 2,233} 1,991) 1,917 346| 14,522 
GRAND TOTAL... ...| 234,661 | 144,041 | 99,981] 63,834 | 45,001} 53,884] 19,482] 660,884 
* Including Lower House. + Included in Upper House. t Includes the cost of printing a 
new special roll, in consequence of an alteration in the franchise. $ Including Referenda. 


|| Not available. Each member of both Houses has a pass for the whole of the State Railways. 
4] Members are allowed £1 a day when travelling. 
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9. Cost of Parliamentary Government per 1000 of Population.—In the subjoined 
table particulars are given for some of the most important items of the cost of parliamen- 
tary government per 1000 of population for the year ended 30th June, 1911 :— 


COST* OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 1910-11, 


Particulars. C'wlth.|N.S.W.| Vie. |-Qld. [>S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
aT Ttah eek Be ha ct eae £ £ £ £ 
1. Governor-General or Governor— | * 
Salary.. is De Neg?) 3.04 3.84 5.01 | 12.19 | 14.45 | 14.19 7.85 
All other expenses % | 2.47 } 5.51 2.63 7.97 6.24 10.91 3.94 7.80 
pare | ) : | £ 
Total ... ca A 4.7354) 8.55 6.47 | 12.98 18.43 | 25.36 18.13 15.65 
|—-—-|-— be 
2. Executive Council St Bt O47 | 0.19 0.38 0.49 be 1,37 _ 0.50 
brat ey 
3. Ministry | Q.71 7.59 6.46 | 12.86 | 12.19 | 25.77 | 17.51 12.68 
4. Parliament— ee SoA 
A. The Upper House: 
Allowances and other ex-| | ' 
penses of members =| 4 el aad ee a 8.05 | 24,99. 9.69 7.65 
Railway passes od, wad 3.53 0.78 a 1.75 0.96 3.87 4.04 
B. The Lower House: 
Allowances and other ex- 
penses of members ...| 9.94 | 18.64 | 13.10 | 35.38 | 18.28 | 42.12 | 16.11 | 28.68 
Railway passes a + 6.60 1.50 a 3.90 1.43 6.45 3.63 
C. Miscellaneous : 
Salaries of officers and staff; 3.26 14.78 10.12 11.66 12.22 19.55 | 12.99 | 16.23 
Printing and Hansard ...|_ 5.25 8.20 13.78 18.12 15.02 8.19 
Library .. Seal aes 8.49 1.16 0.79 1.39 1.26 0.62 21.33 
All peas expenditure 1.67 j 2.38 2.88 5.96 11.29 1.86 
Total Parliament «..| 28.02 | 47,04 | 37.24 | 64.49 | 69.67 |116,62 | 59.78 | 81.56 
5. Electoral Office ... i «| 5.14 | 10.59 | 23.57 9.49 4.57 | 18,18 0.75 | 18.87 
6. Cost of Elections 3 tel, LEGS.) 101785 0.57 2.53 ae 0.42 2.57 | 16.81 
7. Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees... 0.33 2.31 2.14 3.72 4.85 6.92 1.79 3.28 
GRAND TOTAL ... ...| 53.03 | 87.62 | 76.83 |106.56 |109.71 |194.64 |100.53 | 149.35 


* Cost expressed in pounds sterling and decimals of a pound, per 1000 of population. + Inclu- 
ding Lower House. _} Included in Upper House. 3 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 
! t 

1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise.—The summary on pages 956-7 
gives particulars as to the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parlia- 
ments, and shews concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the 
franchise in each House. Persons who are -otherwise eligible, either as members or 
voters, are generally disqualified on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or 
attainted of treason, being convicted of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on 
the grounds of holding a place: of profit under the. ae. being pecuniarily interested in 
Government contracts, or being an undischarged bankrupt. | : 


. 
c 
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2. The Federal Parliament.—The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six being 
returned by each of the original federating States. Members of this chamber are elected 
for a term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution a,certain number retire at 
the end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance 
with the Constitution the total number of members of the House of Representatives 
must be as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representa- 
tives the States are represented on a population basis, and the numbers stand at present 
as follows:—New South Wales, 27; Victoria, 21; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; 
Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5—total, 75. The Constitution provides for a minimum 
of five members in each original State. Members of the House of Representatives are 
elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. In elections 
for Senators each State is counted as a single electorate, but an elaborate scheme of 
subdivision had to be undertaken in order to provide workable electorates in each State 
for members of the House of Representatives. Members of both Houses are paid at 
the rate of £600 per annum. Further information regarding the Senate and the House 
of Representatives is given on pages 15 to 22 hereinbefore. 


(i.) Particulars of Hlections. There have been three complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The first Parliament was opened by His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Cornwall and York on 9th May, 1901, and was dissolved on 23rd November, 
1903. The second session of the fourth Parliament was opened on 5th September, 1911, 
and was prorogued on 22nd December of the same year. Further information as to the 
Commonwealth Parliaments since their inception is given on page 946 hereinbefore. 
Since the establishment of the Commonwealth there have been four elections for the 
Senate and for the House of Representatives. The fourth Federal elections took place on 
13th April, 1910, when, in addition to the ordinary voting, electors were called upon to 
decide the questions on the Financial Agreement and the taking over of the State Debts 
by the Commonwealth. These matters are referred to in detail on pages 790 and 791 
hereinbefore. Particulars regarding the number of electors enrolled and the number of 
electors to whom ballot-papers were issued at the last three elections may be found in 
the tables given hereunder :— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF 16th DECEMBER, 1903, 12th DECEMBER, 1906, 
AND 13th APRIL, 1910. 


we Electors to whom Ballot; Percentage of Voters 
Hlectors Enrolled. Papers were Issued. to Electors Enrolled. 


State. 
Males. | Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. | Males.|} Fem. | Total. 


i 


THE SENATE. 


my ( 1903} 360,285 | 326,764 | 687,049 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 324,364) 52.70 | 41.16 | 47.21 
New South Wales ; 1906) .392,077 | 345,522 | 737,599 | 229,654 | 151,682 | 381,336 | 58.57 | 43.90 | 51.70 
l 1910) 444,269 | 390,393 | 834,662 | 301,167 | 211,635 | 512,802) 67.79 | 54.21 | 61.44 
1903) 302,069 | 310,403 | 612,472 | 171,839 | 141,648 | 313,487| 56.89 | 45.63 | 51.18 
Victoria ... ... }, 1906) 335,886 | 336,168 | 672,054 | 209,252 | 171,933 | 381,185; 62.30 | 51.14 | 56.72 
1910; 346,050 | 357,649 | 703,699 | 245,666 | 222,869 | 468,535 | 70.99 | 62.32 | 66.58 
1903; 127,914 | 99,166 227,080} 79,938) 44,569| 124,507}, 62.49 | 44.94 | 5483 
‘Queensland ... 7 1906) 150,037 | 121,072 | 271,109] 79,567 | 44,972| 124,539] 53.03 | 37.14 | 45.94 
1910} 158,436 | 120,595 | 279,031 | 104,570 | 66,064) 170,634) 66.00 | 5478 | 61.15 
( 1903) 85,947 | 81,828} 167,775 | 35,786 | 19,049) 54,785] 41.58 | 23.28 | 32.65 

South Australia ...) 1906) 97,454) 95,664; 193,118 | 43,318, 27,199) 70,517] 44.45 | 28.43 | 3651 
l 1910} 105,801 | 102,354 | 207,655 | 63,384 47,119) 110,503) 60.19 | 46.03 | 53.22 

be f 1903} 74,754} 42,188 | 116,942) 26,878| 6,270) 33,148) 35.96 | 14.86 | 28.35 
Western Australia ; 1906) 91,427 | 54,046 | 145,473) 37,180 | 15,532) 52,712) 40.67 | 28.74 | 36.23 
; 1910} 80,996 | 53,983} 134,979 |. 53,704 | 30,189) 83,893) 66.30 | 55.92 | 62.15 

( 1903) 43,515) 38,753} 82,268] 23,729] 13,292) 37,021) 54.53 | 34.30. | 45.00 
‘Tasmania -.. 7, 1906) 47,306) 42,903} 90,209) 29,164] 19.715) 48,879} 61.65-| 45.95 | 54.18 
( 1910) 51,731) 46,725) 98,456) 33,539} 24,070) 57,609} 64.83 | 51.51 | 58.51 


- (1903) 994,484 899;102 |1,893,586 | 527,997 | 359,315 | 887,312| 53.09 | 39.96 | 46.86 
Commonwealth »} 1906/1,114,187 | 995,375 |2,109,562 | 628,135 | 431,033 /1,059,168 | 56.38 | 43.30 | 50.21 
' ‘ (1910/1'186'783 1071,699)2,258,482 | 802,030 | 601,946 |1,403,976 |. 67.58 | 5617 | 62.16 


) 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF 16th DECEMBER, 1903, 12th DECEMBER, 1906, 
AND 13th APRIL, 1910—(Continued). 


| = ‘ * Electors to whom Ballot| Percentage of Voters 
Electors Enrolled. Papers were Issued. | to Electors Enrolled. - 


State. Sp 


. R | Bl he 
| Males. | Fem. | Total. | Males.; Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. 
' i | yi 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. * 


(1903, 308,254 | 274,763 | 578,017 | 164,133 | 118,381 | 282,514) 54.12 | 43.08 | 48.88 
New South Wales / 1906 363,723 | 314,777 678,500 | 216,150 | 141,227) 357,377 | 59.43 | 44.87 | 52.67 
( 431,702 | 379,927 | 811,629 | 294,049 207/868 | 501,917 68.11 | 54.71 | 61.84 
(1903| 241,134 | 247,089 | 488,223 | 142,460 | 120,329 262,789 59.08 | 48.70 53.83 
Victoria ... --- | 1908) 335,886 | 336,168 | 672.054 | 200,266 | 171,009 381,265) 62.30 | 51.16 | 56.73 
(4910, 346,050 | 357,649 703,699 | 245,663 222,869! 468,532 70.99 | 62.32 | 66.58 
(1903) 114,550 | 881375 | 202,925) 74,042) 41,689| 115,731] 64.64 | 47.17 | 57.03 
Queensland ... 1906, 150,037 | 121,072 | 271,109 | 79,540 | 44,942 194,482| 53.01 | 37.12 | 45.92 
(4910) 158,436 | 120,595 | 279,031 | 104570 | 66,064 | 170,634| 66.00 | 54.78 | 61.15 
(1903, 23,856 | 25,789 49,645 12,304 7,728, 20,192 51.95 | 99.97 | 40.53 
South Australia ... | 1906 42,065 | 38,578 80,643 19,850 12,669 32,519 47.19 | 32.84 | 40.32 
1910, 59,581} 61,594 | 121,175| 37,189| 99,852 67,041 62.42 | 48.47 | 55.33 
(1903) 41,500| 987324 69,824 16,824) 4.409) 21,933) 40.54 ‘ 
Western Australia) 1906, 91,427 | 54,046 | 145,478 | 36,976 15,740) 52,716 | 40.44 | 29.12 | 36.24 
(y910| 80,996 | 53,983! 134/979| 53.704| 30,189] 83/893] 66.30 | 55.92 | 62.15 
(1903, 43,515 38,753 82,268 23,729 13,284/ 37,013| 5453 34.98 | 44:99 
Tasmania vy | 1906) 37,779 | 34,839) 72,618 | 23,753 16,441 | ) . f 
1910| 51,731) 46.725| 98,456) 33,539 24:070| 57,609 64.83 | 51.51 | 58.51 
| | | | 
| | | 
3, 767,809 | 703,093 1,470,902 | 433,582 | 305,820) 739,402) 56.47 | 43.50 | 50.27 
1,920,397 | 585,535 | 403.018 | 988,553) 57.35 | 44.81 | 51.48 


190; 
Commonwealth { 1906 1,020,917 | 899,480 
( 2,148,969 | 768,714 | 580,912 |1,349,626 68,12 56.93 | 62.80 


1910/1,128,496 |1 020,473 


E 
g 
s 
a 


* For the House of Representatives the number of electors enrolled in contested divisions 
only is given. 


In the Senate the figures for the year 1906 shew that ballot-papers were issued to 
50.21 per cent. of the electors, and are a slight improvement on those for the year 1903, 
when only about 47 per cent. of the electors visited the polls. There was, however, a 
substantial increase in the number of electors who yoted at the 1910 elections, 62.16 per 
cent. of the persons on the rolls exercising the franchise. The increase of 11.95 per cent. 
over the 1906 elections was in a great measure due to the extraordinary amount of party 
feeling that existed at the 1910 elections. Allowing for the various causes which may 
have prevented those qualified from recording their votes, it cannot be said that the 
electors of the Commonwealth have, so far, set a high value on the privilege of the 
franchise. In the elections for the House of Representatives the figures for the three 
years shew a slight improvement in percentage of voters as compared with the returns for 
the Senate; nevertheless they cannot be looked upon as satisfactory, In every instance 
the percentage of female voters is very far below that of the males. 


3. Commonwealth Referenda, 26th April, 1911.—Two proposed laws for the altera- 
tion of the Constitution were submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection on the 
26th April, 1911. They were (A) The Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 1910, 
and (B) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. If, in a majority of the States, a 
majority of the electors voting approve the proposed laws, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve them, they are presented to the Governor-General for the 
King’s assent. Particulars of the alterations proposed have already been given (see 
page 22). 


Results of the Referenda on the above proposals are given in the following table, 
' which shews the number of electors enrolled, electors to whom ballot papers were issued, 
and the number of votes in favour of, and against, each of the proposed laws, and as will 
be seen neither of the proposed laws was approved by the people. 
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COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA (LEGISLATIVE POWERS AND MONOPOLIES), 
TAKEN ON 26th APRIL, 1911. 


Legislative 


awere: Monopolies. 
Electors to whom a 
Electors Enrolled. pelo ravers were Total Total 
eee Total .|Number Total Number 
State. Number|o¢ Votes Number|o¢ Votes 
of Votes! give, \of Votes given 
— -~ pabe in| not in Crour | Hot in 
aren, | favour | Ging | favour 
Males. |Females| Total. | Males. |Females| Total. |Prop’s’d eo pee Prop’s’d oe oh 
Law. ee Law. ie 


N.S.W. ...| 461,196 | 406,998 | 868,194 | 233,668} 150,520] 384,188] 135,968] 240,605 | 138,237 | 238,177 
Victoria | 355,381 | 367,996 | 723,377 | 236,194 | 212,372] 448,566 | 170,288) 270,390} 171,453| 268,743 
Q’land ...| 167,725 | 125,278| 293,003] 101,245) 60,890] 462,135) 69,552| 89,420| 70,259| 88,472 
S.Aust. ...| 110,217} 105,810) 216,027) 72,761) 61,041} 133,802} 50,358) 81,904] 50,835] 81,479 
W. Aust. 83,850] 54,847] 138,697} 42,598) 18,884) 61,482] 33,043) 27,185) 33,592] 26,561 
Tas. ...| 54,008} 48,318} 102,326) 33,103) 24,950] 58,053| 24,147] 33,200] 24,292] 32,960 


Totals for 
©’ wealth|1,232,377 |1,109,247 |2,341,624 | 719,569] 525,657 |1,248,226 | 483,356 | 742,704) 488,668] 736,392 


4, The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Legislative Council is in this State 
a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an elective body. Theoretically the 
Legislative Council may contain an unlimited number of members, but in practice the 
number is restricted to about sixty, the members at the latest available date being sixty- 
two. The tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be persons 
not holding any paid office under the Crown,.but this is not held to include officers of 
His Majesty’s sea or land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on pensions. The 
Legislative Assembly consists of ninety members, who hold their seats during the 
existence of the Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of any single Parlia- 
ment is limited to three years. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been twenty-one complete Parliaments, the first of which 
opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December. 1857, while the 
twenty-first opened on the 2nd October, 1907, and closed on the 14th September, 1910. 
The average duration of the Parliaments was two years and five months. The first 
session of the twenty-second Parliament was opened on the 14th October, 1910. Par- 
ticulars of voting at the last seven elections are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1894 to 1910. 


: ; Contested Electorates. 
es ey 
Electors | 28 | 28 DRO 
Date of Opening of Parliament.| upon the | ‘g 4 ae SASH lie aie 
Roll. 5 35 | Electors Vot Seo | 6 9a 
2 | upon the oues FOR | dens 
ae mR Roll Recorded.| $F 3 | 8°96 
, ‘ au 9D a oe 
asia 4 
Tth August/ 1894 ...| 298,817 | 125| 1 | 254,105 | 204,946 |.80.38 | 1.62 
13th ., 1895 ..| 967.458 | 125| 8 | 238,933 | 153,034 | 64.24 | 0.88 
16th |, 1898 | 324339 | 195| 3 | 994481 | 178-717 | 60.69 | 0.92 
93rd July, 1901 | 846,184 | 195.) 13 | 270,861 | 195,359 | 72.13 | 0.79 
Males | 363,062 | ) 304,396 | 226,057 | 74.26 |), 
23rd’ August, 1906] ee on 306,498 | J 29 24 262,433 | 174.538 | 66.51 {J 9-9 
a7 {Males | 392,845 | | 370,715 | 267,301 | 72.10 
andOotober, 1907) emales| 353,055 | | 2° bY 336,680 | 204.650 | 60.78 } 2.87 
(Males | 458,696 || .. | 444/249 | 329,129 | 72.47 |). 
1&th: October, 1910 emales| 409,069 |; 2° | 31 400,139 | 262,154 | 65.24 |5 1-78 
| { | 


The franchise was extended to women in 1902, and was exercised for the first time 
ata State election in 1904. ‘ 
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PARLIAMENTS AND ELECTORATES— 


Particulars. 


1. Senate and Legisla- 
tive Councils. 


Number of Members 


Qualification for Member- 
ship ie 


Period for which elected or’ 
nominated 


Allowance to Members 


Qualification for Franchise 


2, House of Representa-, 


tives, Legislative 
Assemblies, etc. 


Number of Members 


Qualification for Member. 


ship 


Period fov which elected... 


Allowance to Members 


Qualificationfor Franchise 


| 
| 


Commonwealth. New South Wales. Victoria, 
36 62. May not be less 34 
than 21 


Adult British subjects 
natural-born or natura- 


lised for 5 years, if (a) | 
eligible to vote at the 


elections for the Senate, 


jand (b) resident for at 


least 3 years within the 
Commonwealth 


6 years 
£600 each per annum 


Adult British subjects 
of either sex who have 
lived in Australia for 6 
months continuously. 
Aboriginal natives of 
Australia, Asia, Africa, or 
the islands of the Pacific, 
except New Zealand, can- 
not vote at federal elec- 
tions unless they have 
acquired a right to vote 
at elections for the Lower 


| House of a State Parlia- 
| ment 


75 


The ‘same as for the 


Senate 


-Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£600 each per annum 


The same as for the 
Senate 


Male adtilf natural- 
born or naturalised 
British subjects 


For life 
None 


(Nominated) 


90 


Male adult British sub- 
jects if qualified to vote 
at an election of mem- 
bers of the Legislative 
Assembly, unless dis- 
qualified under the Con- 
stitution Acts or the Fede- 
ral Elections Act 1900 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
_3 years 


£300 each per annum 


Adult naturalised sub- 


jects of either sex, who 
have resided in the State 
continuously for one year 


after naturalisation, and 


adult natural-born sub- 
jects who have resided in 
the State fora continuous 
period of 1 year 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- © 
jects of the age of 30 years 
or upwards, (a) if pos- 
sessed of a freehold pro- 
pérty of the annual value 
of at least £50 for one year 
previous to the election, 
and (b) in the case of 
naturalised subjects if a 
resident of the State for 
10 years 


6 years 
None 


Adult British subjects 
of either sex, if either (a) 
the owner of a freehold 
of the annual value of £10 
or of a leasehold of pro- 
perty rated at £15, or (b) 
a graduate of a British 
university, matriculated 
students of Melbourne 
University, qualified 
legal and medical prac- 
titioners, ministers of 
religion, certificated 
schoolmasters, and naval 
and military officers. 
Naturalised subjects 
must be of 3 years’ stand- 
ing, and must have re- 
sided.in the State for 12 
months 


65 


Male adult natural- 
born British subjects or 
aliens naturalised for the 
period of 5 years, if resi- 
dent in the State for not 
less than 2 years 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£300 each per annum 


Adult natural-born sub- 
jects of either sex, or 
naturalised for 1 year 
prior to the ist January or 
the 1st July in any year, 
if (a) enrolled as_ rate- 
payer, or (b)if holding an 
elector’s right and en- 
rolled on the general or 
supplementary roll. 
(These provisions only 
remain in force until a 
day to be notified by 
proclamation of the Goy- 
ernor-in-Council as the 
day on which the provis- 
ions of the Electoral Act 
1910. came into effect) 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


—* = 


44 


Male adult natural- 
born or naturalised 
British subjects 


For life 
None 


(Nominated) 


72 


All persons qualified 
and registered to vote at 
the election of members 
of the Legislative As- 
sembly are eligible as 
members : 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£300 each per annum 


» Adult British subjects 
of either sex who either 
(a) have resided in 
Queensland for 12 months 
continuously and whose 
names are on the elec- 
toral roll, (b) own free- 
hold estate of the value 
of £100, (c) have occupied 
a house of the annual 
value of £10 for at least 6 
months, or (d) have a 
leasehold estate in pos- 
session of the annual 
_ value of £20 with not less 
than 18 months to run. 


' House of Assembly 


18 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- 
jects if (a) of the age of 30 


| years or upwards, and (b) 


if resident in the State 
for 3 years 


6 years 
£200 each per annum 


Adult British subjects 
of either sex who are 
either (a) owners of a free- 
hold of the clear value 
of £50, (b) owners of a 
leasehold of the clear 
annual value of £20, with 
at least 3 years to run 
or containing a right of 
purchase, (¢) occupiers of 
a dwelling-house of the 
clear annual value of £17, 
(d) registered proprietors 
of a Crown lease on which 
there are improvements 
to the value of at least 
£50. Voters must have 
resided in State for 6 
months prior to énrol- 
ment 


40 


Any person qualified 
for the franchise of the 
is 
eligible for membership 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£200 each per annum. 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months continuously. 
In the Northern Territory 
only natural-born British 
subjects and naturalised 
Europeans or Americans 
may vote 


30 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- 
jects of the age of 30 years 
or upwards, if (a) in the 
case of natural-born sub- 
jects, residentin the State 
for 2 years, and (b) in the 
case of naturalised sub- 
jects, if naturalised for 5 
years previous to the elec- 
tion and resident in the 
State during that period 


6 years 
£200 each per annum 


Adult British subjects 
of either sex who haye re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months, and who either 
(a) own a freehold estate 
to the value of £100, (b) 
occupy a house or own 
leasehold property rated 
at £25, (c) hold Crown 
leases or licenses to the 
value of not less than £10 
per annum, or (d@) are on 
the electoral list of a 
municipality or road- 
board district in respect 
of property of the annual 
value of £25. Aboriginat 
natives may only acquire 
the franchise in respect of 
a freehold qualification 


50 


Male adult British sub- 
jects, if resident in the 
State for 12 months. 
Naturalised subjects 
must have been natura- 
lised for 5 years and have 
resided in the State for 
2 years previous to the 
election 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£200 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months continuously and 
for a continuous period 
of 1 month in district 


18 


Male British subjects, 
either natural-born or for 
at least 5 yrs. naturalised, 
of not less than 30 years of 
age, qualified to vote at 
the election for the Legis- 
lative Council, and who 
have resided in Tasmania 
for any continuous period 
of 5 years, or for a period 
of 2 years immediately 
preceding the election 


6 years 
£100 each per annum 


Adult British subjects. 
of either sex who have 
resided in the State for 12 
months, if either (a) pos- 
sessing freehold to the 
annual value of £10 or 
leasehold to the value of 
£30, or (b) graduates of a 
British university, quali- 
fied legal or medical prac- 
titioners, officiating min- 
isters of religion, or re- 
tired naval or military 
officers 


30 


Male adult British sub- 
jects, either natural-born 
or for at least 5 years nat- 
uralised, qualified to vote 
at the election for the 
House of Assembly, and 
who have resided in Tas- 
mania for any continuous. 
period of 5 years, or for a 
period of 2 years imme- 
diately preceding the 
election. 

Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to, 
3 years 


£100 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in Tasmania for 6, 
months 
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5. The Parliament of Victoria—Both of the Victorian legislative chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and electors. The number 
of members in the Upper House in February, 1912, was 34, and in the Lower House, 65., In 
the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, but one member for each 
province retires every third year, except in the case of a dissolution, when one half of the 
newly elected members hold their seats for three years only. Members of the Legislative 
Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which is limited to three years. The 
franchise was extended to women by the ‘‘ Adult Suffrage Act, 1908.’’ An elector for the 
Legislative Assembly may only vote once, plurality of voting having been abolished in 


"1899; an elector, however, qualified in more than one district, may select that for which 


he desires to record his yote. The preferential system of voting (see Section Miscel- 
laneous hereinafter) was for the first time adopted in Victoria at the election held in 
November, 1911. : 


e 
(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-two complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-second 
opened on the 7th January, 1909, and closed on the 24th October, 1911. The first session 
of the twenty-third Parliament opened on the 5th December, 1911, and terminated on 
the 4th January, 1912. ; 


Statistics regarding the last six elections will be found below:— 


PARTICULARS OF VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1902 to 1911. 


Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 
Year. tore |Hlectors in) Voters in | , Electorsin| Voters in 
| ag ery | Contested |Contested | Wexice eon Contested| Contested waectes 
| * | Districts. | Districts. | Be. * | Districts. | Districts. Be. 
<- —_ k= - _ 
| | 
1902 ...; 184,087 mi “3 \ ei 290,241 | 216,063 | 141,471 |° 65.47 
| 


1904 ...| 172,526 104,865 | 66,182 63.11 | 264,709 | 223,600 | 149,192 | 66.72 
1907 ... 180,738 | 78,512) 27,152 34.58 | 261,088 | 191,131 | 117,098 | 61.26 
1908 ...| 185,234 SR ee Mal roe 263,876 | 164,919 | 88,461 | 53.64 
1910 ...| 240,520 136,479 | 40,053 | 38.21 | 487,661/ * * * 

1911... 249,481! * ° * * 701,451 | 619,644 | 394,189 | 63.61 


* Not contested. 


As the table shews, the proportion of voters for the Legislative Council is considerably 
less than that for the Legislative Assembly. The number of persons who voted by post 
at the elections for the Legislative Assembly in 1911 was 12,362. 


6. The Parliament of Queensland.—No limit is set by the Constitution Act to the 
number of members of the Legislative Council of Queensland, the total at the latest 
available date being forty-four. Members are appointed by the State Governor, and it 
is provided that not less than four-fifths of the members must consist of persons not © 
holding any office under the Crown, except officers of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on 
full or half-pay, or retired officers on pensions. The members are nominated for life. 
The Legislative Assembly is composed of seventy-two members, returned from ‘sixty- 
one electorates, eleven electorates returning two members each, the others being single ~ 
electorates, but by ‘‘ The Electoral Districts Act of 1910’? the State is now divided into 
72 electoral districts, each returning one member, and the General Election which took 
place in 1912 was in conformity with this new Act. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government 
in Queensland there have been seventeen complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the seyenteenth ~ 
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Parliament opened on the 3rd March, 1908, and closed on the 31st August, 1909, The 
eighteenth Parliament opened on 2nd November, 1909. Statistics regarding the elections 
of 1902, 1904, 1907, 1908, and 1909 are given below. Particulars as to the elections 
held in May, 1912, are not yet available :-— 


ELECTIONS FOR QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1902 to 1909. 


w lyegigo Percentage of Electors 

So .o@aod on tas 

+e Healee Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. Voting in Contested 

Se (Su sis om Blectorates. 
Year. g$ ge aire © owt es 

Bm |5s6)a5m | 

a ZAOAlO® |Males.|Females| Total. |Males.|Females| Total. |Males. Females, Total 

| = = - —) 

1902 72 159 154 OS Pe) #5 108,548 | 80,076 _— | 80,076 | 78.88 — 78.88 
1904 72 140 | 117 | 103,943) = 103,943 | 60,265 — | 60,265) 74.16 — 74.16 
1907 72 185 179 |125,140| 95,049 | 220,189 —_— = 152,049 | 73.42 68.64 71.61 
1908 72 137 125 | 117,385) 88,507 | 205,892 | 77,632 | 61,115 | 138,747| 66,13 69,05 67.39 
1909 72 | 145 133 | 135,841) 106,913 | 242,754 | 89,609) 66,809 | 156,418 | 75.54 | 69.36 72.67 


The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women 
voted, the privilege being conferred under Act 5 Edw. VII., No. 1. Some of the returns 
did not separate the sexes in the figures respecting the number of electors who voted, and 
the percentage of males and females was therefore calculated on the total returns where 
the subdivision was made. 


7. Parliament of South Australia.—In this State there is a Legislative Council 
composed of eighteen members and a House of Assembly with forty members, both 
chambers being elective. Under the Constitution Amendment Act, 1908, the State of 
South Australia is divided into four Council Districts, of which one returns six members, 
and the other three ‘return four members each, to the Legislative Council. For the 
purpose of electing members of the House of Assembly the State is divided into twelve 
electoral districts. One of the electoral districts (Torrens) returns five members; two 
(Adelaide and Alexandra) four members each; and the others return three members each. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. ‘Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been nineteen complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 22nd April, 1857, and dissolved on the ist September, 1859, while the 
nineteenth was opened on the 30th November, 1906, and terminated on the 28th February, 
1910. The first session of the twentieth Parliament opened on the 2nd June, 1910. 
The elections for* the last-named Parliament were held on the 2nd April, 1910. Par- 
ticulars of voting at the elections of 1900, 1902, 1905, and 1910 are given below :— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1900 to 1910. 


| 
| eee 4 P t f 
Electors on Rolls. Electors Who Voted. Bicone Voting, 
Year. — - 
Males. |Females.| Total. Males. | Females.; Total. Males. | Females. 
LEGISLATIVE - COUNCIL. 
1900 -.-| 38,688 | 9,854 48,542 | 21,403 3,907 25,310 | 55.32 39.65 
1902 -.-/ 38,413 13,496 51,909 | 29,978 7,940 37,918 | 78.04 58.83 
1905 sae! 09,011 |' 13,873 52,884 | 28,820 8,328 37,148 | 73.88 60.08 
1910 --- 48,145 | 16,157 64,302 | 32,540 9,356 41,896 | 67.59 57.91 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
1902 ---| 77,147 | 72,030 | 149,177 | 53,471 | 36,545 | 90,016) 62.14 | 49.29 
1905 .ss| 95,396 | 92,249 | 187,645 | 64,330 | 50,246 | 114,576) 67.48 54.47 
1906 .-.| 96,724 | 93,488 | 190,162 | 60,109 | 45,997 | 106,106} 69.31 50.73 
1910 | -..| 94,656 88,762 | 183,418 73,464 | 56,830 | 130,294 | 77.61 64.08 
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The proportions of votes recorded to total persons entitled to vote in each of the 
four years given above were as follows:—Legislative Council, 52.14, 73.05, 70.24, and 
77.64 per cent.; and Legislative Assembly, 60.34, 61.06, 55.80, and 71.04 per cent. 


It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under Act No. 16 of 1894), the franchise being exercised for the first 
time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


‘ 


8. Parliament of Western Australia——tIn this State both chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of the ten electorates return- 
ing three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed of fifty members, one 
member being returned by each of the fifty electoral divisions. At the expiration of two 
years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, and every two years 
thereafter, the senior member for the time being for each province retires. Seniority is 
determined (a) by date of election, (b) if two or more members are elected on the same 
day, then the senior is the one who polled the least number of votes, (c) if the election be 
uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes; then the seniority is determined by the 
alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian names: Members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in. 


Western Australia there have been seven complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 30th December, 1890, and was dissolved on the 22nd March, 1893, while 
the seventh Parliament was opened on the 10th November, 1908, and closed on the 8rd 
February, 1911. The first session of the eighth Parliament commenced on the 1st Nov- 
ember, 1911. Particulars relating to the last five parliamentary elections are given in 
the table below. ‘The figures refer to electors for the Assembly only, no returns being 
published with regard to voting at Council elections. 


ELECTIONS FOR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1911. 


Percentage of 


Electors on the Roll. | In Contested Districts, Votes eg pee Hlectorawvonine: 


Year 3 : Bay g é : 
| 38 ‘g 3 3 ‘3 3 g ‘S 3 Pa ieee 
s gq ° CS q ° i q Io) 3 q }° 
=| ® =) P| & a = ® a st ® = 
es) Ha cal ie 


1901 | 74,874] 16,648 | 91,522| 67,967 | 14,775 | 82,742 29,832 | 8,255 | 38,087 44 56 46 
1904 | 108,861 | 54,965 | 163,826 | 88,524 | 49,791 | 138,315 | 43,285 | 23,500 | 66,785 49 47 48 
1905 | 79,025 |’ 42,697 | 121,722} 65,296 | 36,706 | 102, 002 | 33,482 | 19,435 | 52,917 51 53 52 
1908 | 83,060 | 52,919 | 135,979 | 69,277 | 44,804 | 114,081] 46,411 | 29,412 | 75,823 67 66 66 
_ 1911 | 91,814! 60,831 | 152,645 | 71,675 | 50.700 | 122.375 53,355 | 38,281 | 91,636 74 75 vb} 


9. Parliament of Tasmania.—In Tasmania there are two legislative chambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. The 
Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, Hobart returning 
three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending one member each. 
For the Parliament which expired in March, 1909, there were thirty-five House of 
Assembly districts, each district returning one member, but, in accordance with the 
Constitution Amendment Act of 1906, upon the expiration of the last Assembly, either 
ty, dissolution or by effluxion of time, there are now five House of Assembly districts, 

, the Commonwealth electoral districts, each district returning six members. This 
tate system came into force at the 1909 elections. 
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i.) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been fifteen complete Parlia- 
ments since the inauguration of responsible government, the last one opening on 29th 
May, 1906, and dissolving on 26th March, 1909. . The sixteenth Parliament opened on 
29th June, 1909. Particulars of the voting at the last four elections (excluding the 
elections held in April, 1912, for which particulars are not yet available) are given here- 
ander :-— 


ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, TASMANIA, 1900 to 1909. 


= : f 
Electors on Rout. | Pleptorsin Con- | Votes Recorded. | Percentage ot 
Year. = | 
Males |Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. 
1900 39,002 29,022 18,872 65.02 
*1903 43,999 one 40,267 va 23,766 abo 59.87 Se 
1906 ...| 47,400 | 41,629 | 37,120 | 33,415 |’ 23,128 | 17,194 | 62.30 51.46 
1909 ...| 50,221 | 45,563 | 50,221 | 45,563.| 30,509 | 19,893 | 60.74 43.67 
* Manhood suffrage, Act 64 Vic., No.5. + Universal adult suffrage, Act 3 Edward VIL., No. 13. 


2 


$3. Administrative Government. 


gE 


In each State, as well as in the Commonwealth, the Government is administered 
by a number of chief departments, on lines similar to those on which administrative 
government is carried on in the United Kingdom. Reference has already been made to 
the creation of the Commonwealth Departments (see pages 787 and 788). In the States the 


number and functions of the administrative departments vary considerably. 
matter has also been referred to hereinbefore (see page 812). 


one department is under the control of a single Minister. 
on this page and on the following pages shews the sub-departments, branches, etc., of 
each Ministerial Department in the Commonwealth and in each State, together with the 
Acts administered and other more important matters dealt with. 


This 
In many cases more than 
The tabular statement given 


COMMONWEALTH ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 


Departments, Sub-depart-- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Contyol. 


1. Prime Minister’s— 
(a) Auditor-General, 
(b) Public Service Com- 
missioner (as from Ist 
July, 1912). 


3. Attorney-General’s— 
(a) Crown-Solicitor. (b) 
High Court. (c) Patents, 
Copyright, Designs, and 
Trade Marks. 


Arbitration (Public Service), 
Commonwealth Public Service 
(as from Ist July. 1912), Common- 
wealth Salaries, Parliamentary 
Allowances, Petherick Collec- 
tion, Royal Commissions. 


Acts Interpretation, Amend- 
ments Incorporation, Bills of Ex- 
change, Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, Copy- 
right, Designs, Evidence, Extra- 
dition, High Court Procedure, 
Judiciary, Jury Exemption, 
Parliamentary Papers, Patents, 
Trade-marks and Designs, Rules 
Publication, Service and Execu- 
tion of Process, State Law and 
Records Recognition, Statutory 
Declarations. 


Auditor - General and Staff, 
Communication with the Gover- 
nor -General, Communication 
with the States, Officers of the 
Parliament, Public Service Com- 
missioner and Staff, Royal Com- 
missions, The Commonwealth of 
Australia Gazette, the Federal 
Executive Council. 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
Bills of exchange and Promissory 
Notes, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, Copyright, Crown Law 
Offices, Designs, Divorce and Mat- 
rimonial Cases, Foreign Corpora- 
tions, Judiciary and Courts, Mar- 
riage, Patents, Parliamentary 
Drafting, Recognition throughout 
Commonwealth of State laws, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings, 
Service and Execution through- 
out Commonwealth of State pro- 
cess and judgments, Trade-marks. 
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COMMONWEALTH ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912—Continued. 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 


miunite: Branchen: ote! | Acts Administered, 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


3. Home Affairs— . 


(a) Bureau of Census and) Census and Statistics, Com- 


Statistics. (b) Electoral | monwealth Public Service (until 


Office. (c) Lands and Sur-/ Ist July, 1912), Commonwealth 
veys. (d) Meteorological | Electoral, Commonwealth Fran- 
Office. (e) Public Works.! chise, Constitution Alteration 
(f) Public Service Commis-| (Senate Elections), Disputed 
sioner (until Ist July, 1912). Elections and Qualifications, 
| Electoral Divisions, Electoral 
| Validating, Governor-General’s 
| Residences, Kalgoorlie to Port 
Augusta Railway, Lands Acquisi- 
| tion, Meteorology, Referendum 
(Constitution Alteration), Repre- 
| sentation, Seat of Government, 
Seat of Government Acceptance, 
Seat of Government (Adminis- 
tration), Senate Elections. 


4, Treasury— 
(a) Land Tax and Assess- Appropriation, Audit, Austra- 
ment. jlian Notes, Bank Notes Tax, 


Coinage, Commonwealth Bank, 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock, 
Constitution Alteration (State 
Debts), Invalid and Old-Age 
Pensions, Land Tax, Land Tax 
Assessment, Life Assurance 
| (Companies), Loan Act, Marine 
| Insurance, Supply, Surplus Revy- 
enue, Trust Fund Advances. 


(b) Old Age Pensions. 


6. Trade and Customs— 


(a) Customs and Excise. Australian Industries Preser- 
(b) Fisheries. (c) Naviga-| vation, Beer Excise, Bounties, 
tion. (d) Quarantine. Commerce (trade descriptions), 
Customs, Customs (Inter-State 
~ Accounts), Customs Tariff, Dis- 
tillation, Excise, Excise Proce- 
| dure, Excise Tariff, Lighthouse, 
Manufactures Encouragement, 
Quarantine, Sea-carriage of 
Goods, Seamen’s Compensation, 
Secret Commissions, Shale Oils 
Bounties, Spirits, Sugar Bounty. 


6, External Affairs— 
(a) Advertising and Imini-| Contract Immigrants, Emigra- 
gration. (ob) High Com-| gration, High Commissioner, 
missioner’s Office. (c) Nor- | Lmmigration Restriction, 
thern Territory. (d)Papua.| Naturalisation, Northern Terri- 
é tory Acceptance, Northern Terri- 
tory (Administration), Pacific 
Island Labourers, Papua. 
7. Defence— 


Defénce, Naval Agreement, 


Military Board 
(a) Military Boar Naval Defence. 


(b) Naval Board 


8. Postmaster-General’s— Pacific Cable, Post and Tele- 


graph, Post and Telegraph Rates, 
Purchase Telephone Lines Ac- 
quisition, Telegraph, Wireless 
Telegraphy. 


Astronomy, Census and Statis- 
tics; lections, Franchise, Lands, 
Meteorology, Public Service 
Commissioner (until Ist July, 
1912), Public Works, Railways, 
Representation of the People, 
Rivers, Seat of Government, 
Surveys. 


Appropriation and Supply, 
Banking, Currency, Coin and 
Legal Tender, Government 
Printer, Insurance, Invalid and 
Old-Age Pensions, Public Loans, 
Public Moneys, State Debts, 
Taxation (other than duties of 
Customs and.of Excise). 


Bounties, Bureau of Agricul- 
culture, Customs and Excise, 
Fisheries (other than Pearl Shell 
or Trepang) in Australian waters 
beyond territorial limits, Inter- 
State Commission, Lighthouses, 
Lightships, Beacons and Buoys, 
Quarantine, Trade and Commerce 
(including Navigation and Ship- 
ping), Weights and Measures. 


Consular Appointments, Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Pearl Shell and 
Trepang Fisheries in Australian 
waters beyond territorial limits, 
High Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Emigration, Influx of 
Criminals, Naturalisation and 
Aliens, Passports, People of 
Races (other than the Aboriginal 
races in any State) for whom it is 
deemed necessary to make special 
laws, Relations with the Pacific 
Islands, Territories of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Control of Railways with respect 
to transport for Naval and Mili- 
tary purposes, Naval and Military 
Defence, Naval. and Military 
Factories and Workshops. 


Postal, Telegraph and other 
like services. 


- 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. . 


| 


Acts Administered, 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


1. Premier’s Office*— 

(a) Governor's Estab ish- 
ment. (b) Executive Council 
Office. (c) Agent-General. 
(ad) Immigration & Tourist 
Bureau. 


2. Chief-Secretary— 

(a) Audit Dept. (b) Police 
Dept. (c) Inspector-General 
of Insane. (d) Public Health 
Dept. (e) Masterin Lunacy. 
(f) Medical Board. (g) In- 
spector-General of Hos- 
pitals and Charities. (h) 
State Fisheries. (7) Abori- 
gines Protection Board. (J) 
Board of Fire Commission- 
ers. (k) Electoral Office. (J) 
International Exchanges 
Board. (m) Registry of 
Friendly Societies & Trade 


Unions. (n) Bureau of 
Microbiology. (0) Bureau 
* of Statistics. (») Dental 
Board. 
3. Treasury— 


(a) Stamp Duties Office. 
(6) Taxation Dept. (c) Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. (d) 
Explosives Dept. (e) Ship- 
ping Offices, Sydney and 
Newcastle. (f) Navigation 
Dept. (g) Resumed ~ Pro- 
perties Office. (hk) Stores 
Supply Department. 

The following depart- 
ments are connected with 
the Treasury though ad- 
ministered by Commission- 
ers :— 

(a) Government Railways 
and Tramways. (b) Sydney 
Harbour Trust. (c) Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. 


4. Dept. of Attorney-General 
; and of Justice— 

(a) Prothonotary & Regis- 
trar in Divorce. (b) Master 
in Equity. (c) Sheriff. (d) 
Registrar in Bankruptcy. (e) 
Registrar of Probates, etc. 
(f) Registrar Industrial Dis- 
putes. (y) Crown Solicitor. 
(h) Parliamentary Drafts- 
man. (i) Clerk of the Peace. 
(7) Registrar of Sydney Dis- 
trict Court. (k) Registrar- 
General. (1) City Coroner. 
(m) Children’s Court. (m7) 
Petty Sessions. (0) Police 
Magistrates, Clerks of Petty 
Sessions and Registrars of 
District Courts. (p) Prisons 
Department. (@) Public 
Service Board. 


Parliamentary Electorates and 
Elections, Electorates Redistri- 
bution, Women’s Franchise, 
Lunacy, Audit, Agreements Vali- 
dating, Apprentices, Banks and 
Bank Holidays, Birds Protection, 
Bread, Building & Co-operative 
Societies, Sunday Closing, Care- 
less Use of Fire, Constitution, 


Dentists, Destitute. Children’s 
Society, Dog and Goat, Fire 
Brigades, Fisheries, Friendly 


Societies, Gaming and Betting, 
Inebriates, Medical Practition- 
ers, Metropolitan Traffic, Native 
Animals Protection, Native 
Dogs Destruction, Noxious 
Trades, Obscene Publications, 
Police Offences, Police Regula- 
tion, Printing, Public Entertain- 
ments, Public Hospitals, Public 
Health, Sydney Corporation, 
Vagrancy, Weights and Mea- 
sures, Pure Food, Theatres, etc., 
Cattle Slaughtering, etc., Dair- 
ies Supervision, Juvenile Smok- 
ing Suppression, Motor Traffic, 
Aborigines Protection. 


Stamp Duties, Land & Income 
Tax, Merchant Shipping, Navi- 
gation, Wharfage and Tonnage 
Rates, Government Railways, 
Railways Commissioners Ap- 
pointments, Sydney Harbour 
Trust, Government Savings 
Bank, Pharmacy, Explosives. 


Auctioneers, Bankruptcy, 
Billiards, Companies, Contract- 
ors’ Debts, Coroners, Crimes, 
District Courts, Fines and Pen- 
alties, Habitual Criminals, 
Hawkers and Pedlars, Industrial 
Disputes, Interstate Debts, Jury, 
Justices, Legal Process, Liens on 
Crops, Liquor, Lotteries, Mar- 
riage, Money-lenders, Crown 
Suits, Defamation, Newspapers, 
Pawnbrokers, Prisons, Public 
Service, Real Property, Regis- 
tration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, of Deeds of Firms, 
Sheriff, Small Debts Recovery, 
Stage Carriages, Wills, Probate 
and Administration. 


Is charged with—Departmental 
business connected with the 
Houses of Parliament (including 
official publication of debates), 


| foreign correspondence, Execu- 


tive Council, correspondence 
with Colonial, Commonwealth, 
and State Governments, the 


Agent-General, and with Immi- 
gration matters. 


Is charged with—the public seal, 
execution of capital sentences, 
appointment of magistrates, the 
police, public health, issue of 
theatrical & racecourse licenses, 
care and treatment of insane and 
inebriates, hospitals & charitable 
institutions,’ business relating 
to ecclesiastical establishments, 
supervision of dairies, general 
elections, franchise, statistics, 
and all matters of business not 
expressly assigned to any other 
department. 


Finance, management of Con- 
solidated Revenue, public works, 
closer settlement, Treasury guar- 
antee, and general loan funds, 
also of public debt, resumed 
properties, payment of Imperial 
and State pensions, purchase and 
issue of stores, Govt. printing 
office, Govt. railways and tram- 
ways, Sydney Harbour Trust, 
navigation and shipping, storage 
and issue of explosives, engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen in 
British and colonial vessels, 
tenders and contracts for public 
supplies, etc., State clothing 
factory. 


Is charged with—business re- 
lating to the offices of the Chief 
Justice, and Puisne Judges, 
Supreme Courts, Industrial dis- 
putes and District Courts, Circuit 
Courts and Quarter Sessions, 
deals with all matters relating to 
remission of sentences, or of fines 
or estreats or control of Court- 
houses, etc., and advises the 
Govt. on all legal questions. A 


* This is not a separate department, but is attached to the Ministerial department held by the 


Premier for the time being 
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NEw SOUTH WALES (continued). 


6. 


6. Dept. of Public Works.— 


~ 


8. 


. Department of Mines— 


{ 
Departments, Sub-Depart- | 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


| 
| 
Department of Lands— | 
(a) Survey of Lands. 

(b) Local Land Boards. | 
(c) Trigonometrical Survey. 
(dq) Land Appeal Court. 
(e) Western Land Board. 
(f) Closer Settlement Advi- 
sory Boards, 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(a) Architects Branch. (b) 
Irrigation and Drainage. 
(c) Railway and Tramway 
Construction, Harbours 
and Water Supply. (d) 
Roads and Bridges. (e) En- 
gineering Drafting. (f) Sur- 
vey Drafting. (g) Survey. 
(h) Valuation. (i) Local 
Government. (j) Accounts. 
(k) Bonds and Contracts. | 
()) Dock Establishment. (m) | 
Metropolitan Board of | 
Water Supply and Sewer- | 
age. (mn) Hunter District 
Water Supply and Sewerage | 
Board, and (0) Country) 
Towns Water Supply and) 
Sewerage. 


| 
| 


(a) Ministerial Branch. (6) | 
Registrar and Inquiry. (ce) 
Aecount and Examining. 


(d) Lease. (e) Charting and | 
Mining Survey. (f) Geo- 
logical Survey. (g) Geo-} 


logical Survey Laboratory. 
(h) Inspectors of Mines and 
Drills. (i) Miners’ Accident 
Relief Board. (j) Prospect- 
ing Board. (k) Mining 
Museum. (1) Sludge Abate- | 
ment Board. (m) Coalfields 
(n) Correspondence. (0) Re- 
cords. 


Dept. of Agriculture— 

(a) Administrative.  (b) 
Accounts. (c) Stock. (d) 
Forestry. (e) Superintend- 
ent and Chief Inspector. 
(f) Fruit Export and Irri- 
gation. (g) Exports and 
Cold Storage. (h) Library 
and “Agricultural Gazette.” 
(i) Sheep and Wool Expert. 
{j) Dairy Expert. (k) Chem- 
ist. (1) Entomologist. (m) 
Botanic Gardens, Centen- 
nial Park, &c. (n) Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. 
(o) Experiment Demonstra- 
tion and School Farms. 
(p) Agricultural Museum. | 
(q) Viticultural Expert. 


Crown Lands, Newcastle Pas- | 


turage Reserve, Conditional Pur- 
chaser’s Relief, Publie Roads, 
Public Parks, Public Gates, Pub- 
lic Trusts, Labour Settlements, 
Appraisement, Prickly Pear De- 
struction, Western Lands, Closer 
Settlement, Block-holders, 
Chureh and School Lands, 


| Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act. 


Drainage Promotion, Public 
Watering Places, Water Rights, 
Water and Drainage, Artesian 
Wells, Public Works, Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage, 
Metropolitan and Hunter Dis- 
trict Water and Sewerage, Scaf- 
folding and Lifts. Local Govern- 
ment, and all Acts connected 
with authorised Public Works. 


Mining, Miners’ Accident Re- 
lief, Mines Inspection, Coal Mine 
Regulation. 


Vine and Vegetation Diseases, 
Wine Adulteration, Fertilisers, 
Pastures Protection, Commons, 
Stock, Stock Diseases, Forestry, 
Wentworth Irrigation, Hay Ir- 
rigation, Trustees of Show 
Grounds, Enabling. 


All business arising from ten- 
ures created by Crown Lands 
Acts and other Acts mentioned, 
dedications and reservations, 
exchanges of land, proclama- 
tion of towns and _ villages, 
business connected with Land 
Appeal Court, local boards, dis- 
trict surveyors, and Crown land 
agents, survey of Crown lands, 
and triangulation survey of State, 
and making lands available for 
settlement. 


Erection, maintenance, and 
repair of public buildings and 
works; construction of harbour 
works, docks, water supply and 
sewerage works, water conser- 
vation and irrigation works, 
artesian bores, tanks and 
wells, railways and tramways; 
“National” roads and bridges; 
surveys.and valuations; ad- 
ministration of Local Govern- 
ment Acts; construction of 
dredges and punts, machinery. 


All matters relating. to mining 
generally; geological and mining 
surveys; assays, inspection of 
mines, miners’ accident relief, 
advances to prospectors. 


Matters relating to agriculture, 
forestry and stock, including 
experiment and demonstration 
farms, stud farms, viticultural 
stations and nurseries, experi- 
ment plots, Agricultural college, 
Botanic Gardens,Centennial Park 
and. Sydney Domain, Nursery 
Gardens, Campbelltown; irri- 
gation farms, and supervision of 
dairies for instructional purposes; 
destruction and prevention of 
fruit pests; diseases of stock; 
publication of Agricultural 
Gazette and Bulletins; and 
general advice and instruction 
on agricultural matters. 
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Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


| 


Acts Administered, 


Other Matters dealt with or 
under Control. 


(a) Public Library. (b) 
Observatory  (c) National 
Art Gallery. (d@) Australian 
Museum. (e) Training Col- 
lege for Teachers. (f) Train- 
ing College (Short Course), 
Hereford House. (g) Tech- 
nical Education Branch, 
(h) Technical High School. 
(i) Hurlstone Agricultural 
High School. (j) Techno- 
logical Museums. (k) State 
Children’s Relief Dept., Or- 
mond House Shelter, and 
Mittagong Farm Homes. 
{l) Brush Farm Home for 
Boys. (m) Industrial School 
and Training Home for 
Girls. (2) Public Schools’ 
Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. (0) Sydney University. 


10. Department of Labour and 
Industry.— 


. Dept. of Public Instruction— 


Public Instruction, Free Kdu- 
cation, State Children’s Relief, 
Children’s Protection, Infant 
Protection, Neglected Children 
and Juvenile Offenders, An- 
atomy, Public Library and Art 
Gallery, Australian Museum, 
Schools of Arts, University and 
University Colleges, Sydney 
Grammar School. 


Early Closing, Factories and 
Shops, Shearers’ Accommoda- 
tion, Apprentices, Truck, Mini- 
mum Wage, Saturday Half Holi- 


}commercial 


All matters dealing with educa- 
tion; high schools, district 
schools, continuation (artisan, 
and domestic) 
kindergarten and sub- 
sidised teaching, technical 
education, scholarships, quali- 
fying, intermediate and leaving 
certificates, medical inspection of 
school children, anthropometri- 
eal survey of school children, 
rural camp schools for city 
children, school agriculture, 
school conveyance system, phy- 
sical training, swimming, &c. 


schools, 


All matters relating to regu- 
lation of working conditions in 
factories and shops, early closing, 
wages awards, industrial matters 


day. generally. and State Labour 
Bureau. 
VICTORIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 
1. Chief Secretary— 
(a) Board for the Protec- Aborigines, Animals Protec- Departmental business con- 


tion of Aborigines. (b) Pub- 
lie Service Commissioner. 
(c) Registry of Friendly 
Societies. (d) Observatory. 
(e) Government Statist. V/) 
Marine Board.  (g) Audit. 
(h) Lunacy. (¢) Explosives. 
(7) Mercantile. (k) Marine, 
(l) Neglected Children and 
Reformatory Schools. (m) 
Penal and Gaols. (7) Police. 
(o) Premier’s Office. (») In- 
spection of Stores. (q)Public 
Library. _(r) Government 
Shorthand Writer. 


bes 


Attorney-General and Min- 

ister of Justice— 

(a) Supreme Court. (b) 
County Court. (c) Crown 
Law Offices. (d) Crown 
Solicitor. (e) Master in 
Equity and Lunacy. (f) 


Prothonotary. (g) Registrar 


of Titles. (h) Sheriffs. 


. Treasury— 

(a) Land and Income Tax 
Office. (b) Printing Office. 
{c) Curator of Intestate 
Estates. (d) Charities. (e) 
Tender Board. 


w 


tion, Constitution, Crimes, Hx- 
plosives, Fire Brigades, Friendly 
Societies, Gaols, Inebriates, Lib- 
raries, Licensing (part), Lunacy, 
Marine, Marine Stores and Old 
Metals, Medical, Neglected Chil- 
dren, Poisons, Police Offences, 
Police Regulations, Publie Ser- 
vice, Registration of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages, Theatres, 
Weights and Measures, Lotteries 
and Gaming, Dentists, Indeter- 
minate Sentences, Infant Life 
Protection, Statistics,and Opium 
(part),.Motor-car, Electoral, Mat- 
ches, Preferential Voting. 


Supreme Court, County Court, 
Coroners, Justices, Licensing 
(part), Probate, Crimes, Juries, 
Declarations & Affidavits, Chil- 
dren’s Courts, Companies, Con- 
veyancing, Crown Remedies, 
Registration of Firms, Hawkers, 
Insolvency, Instruments, Mines 
(part), Money-lenders, Pawn- 
brokers, Real Property, Transfer 
of Land, Stamps, Trusts, Book 
Debts, and Imprisonment of 
Fraudulent Debtors. 


Auction Sales, Hospitals and 
Charities, Public Moneys, Say- 
ings Bank, Income Tax, Licens- 
ing (part), and Acts relating to 
loans, State Land Tax. 


nected with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, execution of capital sen- 
tences, local option, prisons, the 
Govt. Gazette, Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery, “ Han- 
sard,” Police, Public and Bank 
Holidays, and other matters as 
indicated in columns 1 and 2. 


Bankruptcy and insolvency, ad- 
ministration and probate, control 
of courthouses, etc., preparation 
of legal instruments, administra- 
tion of justice generally, and ad- 
vice to Government in all legal 
questions. 


Conduct of finances, Govern- 
ment banking, the public debt, 
preparation of Estimates and Bud- 
get, financial aid to charities, en- 
dowment to municipal institu- 
tions. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


VICTORIA (continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


| Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


4. Public Instruction— 


5. Railways— 


6. Mines— 


7. Water Supply— 


8. Agricultural— 


. Lands— 

(a) Survey. (b) Botanic 
Gardens and Domain. (c) 
Land Purchase & Manage- 
ment Board. (d) Advertising 
& Intelligence Department 
(bnmigration). 


10. Public Works— 
(a) Roads and Bridges and 
Local Govt. Breh. (6) State 


o 


Schools. (c) Dredges and 
Snagging. (d) Ports and 
Harbours. 

‘11. Labour— 

12. Forests— 


13. Public Health— 


Education, Teachers, Registra- 
tion of Teachers and Schools.’ 


Railways and other Acts relat- 
ing to specific railways and 
railway loans. 


Mines, Gold Buyers, Boilers 
Inspection, Mines Development, 
Coal Mines Regulation. 


Water, Waterworks Construc- 
tion, Water Supply, Loans 
Application. 


Agricultural Colleges, Vegeta- 
tion Diseases, Stock Diseases, 
Milk and Dairy Supervision, 
Artificial Manures, Thistle, and 
Vine Diseases, Sheep Dipping. 


Lands, Closer Settlement, 
Vermin Destruction, Local Gov- 
ernment (part), Seed Wheat Ad- 
vances, Bush Fires Loan, State 
Aid Abolition, Mines (part) 


Local Government, Fisheries, 
Game, Electric Lighting and 
Power, Pounds, Dog, Unused 
Roads and Water Frontages, 
Tramways, Drainage Areas, 
Municipal Grounds, Upper Yarra 
Traffic. 


Registry Office. 


Forests. 


Factories and Shops, Servants. 


Health, Cemeteries, Pure Food. 


Education generally, super- 
vision of the Training College, 
registration of teachers & schools. 


Management and maintenance 
of Government railways and 
electric trams. 


Deals with applications for 
mining leases and licenses, water- 
rights, prospecting. : 


Administration of various water 
works trusts, construction of 
water works and irrigation sys- 
tems, boring for water. 


Agricultural colleges & experi- 
mental farms, orchards, vine- 
yards, and horticultural gardens, 
dissemination of information 
regarding agricultural etc. pur- 
suits,lectures and demonstrations 
in practical and theoretical agri- 
culture, ete., “ Agricultural Jour- 
nal” and “ Agricultural Year 


Survey, sale, and administra- 
tion of Crown lands, including 
occupation for industrial, agri- 
cultural, and pastoral purposes. 
Immigration, assisted and nom- 
inated passages. 


Construction of public works, 
erection and repairs of all Gov- 
ernment buildings, railway con- 
struction, lighthouses, buoys, and 
signal stations, snagging opera- 
tions in rivers, Alfred Graving 
Dock, Government steamer, im- 
migration, Labour Bureau. 


Inspection of factories, work- 
shops and shops, wages boards. 


Public health generally, inspec- 
tion of food. 


oe 


QUEENSLAND.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 


1. Chief Secretary— : 
(a) Auditor-General. (b) 
Agent-General. (c) Board of 
Exchange of Publications. 
(ad) Govt. Residency, Thurs- 
day Island. (e) Immigration 


Dept. (f) Intelligence and 
Tourist Bureau. (g) S.S. 
Lucinda. (h) S.S. “John 
Douglas.” (i) Pub. Library, 


Art Gallery, and Museum. 
2. Public: Instruction— 


3. Railways— 


Constitution, Extradition, Im- 
migration, Officials in Parlia- 
ment, Public Service, Standard 
Time, Influx of Criminals Pre- 
vention, 


University, Grammar Schools, 
State Education, Central Tech- 
nical College. 


Railways, Railway Construc- 
tion, (Land Subsidy), Railways 
(Employés’ Appeal). 


Commissions,etc.,under Public 
Seal of State, foreign correspond- 
ence, immigration, justices of the 
peace, legislation, public service, 
communications with Governor 


| and with States, Commonwealth, 


British, colonial, and foreign 


Governments. 


Primary education, scliools of — 


art and technical colleges, gram- 
mar schools. 


Railways and tramways man- 
agement and construction. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 


QUEENSLAND (continued). 
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Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


4. Home Secretary— 


(a) Government Adver- 
tising Board. (b) Electoral 
Department. (c) Board of 
Health. (@) Registrar-Gene- 
ral. (e) Dental Board. (f) 
Local Auditors Board. (g) 
Medical and Pharmacy 


Board. (h) Aborigines. (¢) 
Benevolent Asylum. () 
Police. (k) Prisons. (J) Or- 
phanages. 

5. Treasury— 


(a) Government Analyst. 
(b) Govt. Printing Office. (c) 
Government Savings Bank. 
(da) Government Stores. (e) 
Harbours and Rivers De- 
partment. (f) Income Tax 
Department. (g) Marine 
Department. (h) Marine 
Board. (i) Water Supply 
Department. (j) Comptr. of 
Central Sugar Mills. 


6, Attorney-General— 


(a) Crown Solicitor. (6) 
Supreme & District Courts. 
(c) Curator in Intestacy 
and Insanity. (d) Trustees 
in Insolvency. (e) Registry 
of Friendly societies. (f) 
Registry of Titles. (g) Com. 
of Stamps. (h) Police Magis- 
trates. (i) Petty Sessions. 


7. Mines— 


(a) Geological Survey. (6) 
Mining Registries. (c) Mines 
Inspcetrs. (@) Gold Wardens. 


8. Public Lands— 
(a) Districi Land Offices. 
(o) District Survey Offices. 
(c) Survey Office. 


9. Agriculture— 


(a) Agricultural College. 
(b) Inspectors of Stock and 
Sheep & Registry of Brands. 
(c) Botanic Gardens. (a) 
State Farms and Nurseries. 
(e) Sugar Experiment Sta- 
tions. (f) Bacteriological 
Institute. 


10. Public Works— 


(a) Government Architect. 
(b) Engineer for Bridges. 
(c) Director of Labour. 


(d) Factories etc. Inspectors. 


(e) Inspector of Machinery. 


Aboriginals, Bank Holidays, | 
Brisb. Traffic, Careless Use of 
Fire, Carriers, Cemetery, Char- 
itable Institutions, Children’s 
Protection, Contagious Diseases, 
Dental, Elections, Fencing, Fire 
Brigades, Hawkers, Health, 
Hospital, Industrial Schools, 
Inebriates, Insanity, Legitima- 
tions, Leprosy, Licensing, Local 
Govt.,Medical, NativeLabourers, | 
Party Processions, Pharmacy, 
Police, Prisons, Quarantine, Re- 
ligious, etc., Institutions, Regis- 
tration Births, etc., Poisons, Sta- 
tistical Returns, Water Police. 


Coast Survey, Explosive, Fish- 
eries, Savings Banks, Annuities, 
Harbour Boards, Harbour Dues, 
Income Tax, Irrigation, Loans, 
Local Wks. Loans,Merch’nt Ship- 
ping and Seamen’s, Navigation, 
Oyster, Pearlshell and Béche-de- 
mer, Port Dues Revision, Firms 
Registration, Stock Inscription. 
Sugar Works, Treasury Notes and 
Bills, Tobacco, Water Authori- 
ties, Weights and Measures. 


Building Societies, Companies, 
District Courts, Friendly Socie- 
ties, Inquests of Death, Inquest 
on Fires, Insolvency, Intestacy, 
Jury, Printing, Real Property, 
Small Debts, Stamp, Succession 
and Probate, Supreme Court, 
Totalisator Restriction, Totalisa- 
tor Tax, Trade Unions. 


School of Mines. 


Agric: Lands Purchase, Crown 
Lands, Pastl.Leases, Pub. Parks, 
Pub. Works Land Resumption, 
Rabbit, Marsupial-proof Fen- 
cing, Trustees of Public Lands. 


Agric, Bank, Brands, Dairy, 
|.Diseases in Plants, Sheep and 
Stock, Game & Fish Acclimatisa- 
tion, Grape-vine Diseases, Live 
Stock and Meat Export, Marsu- 
pial Boards, Meat and Dairy 
Produce Encouragement, Native 
Birds Protection, Slaughtering, 
Shearers’ and Sugar-workers’, 
Sugar Experiment Stations. 


Brisb. Water Supply, Electric 
Light and Power, Factories and 
Shops, Wages Bds., Inspection of 
Machinery and Scaffolding. 


Gold Mining, Mineral Lands, 


Is charged with business con- 
nected with—aboriginals, ceme- 
teries, elections, fire brigades, 
hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, insanity, lazarets, 
police, prisons, public health, 
quarantine, remission and exe- 
oution of sentences and penal- 
ties, theatres, miscellaneous ser- 
vices, and all other matters of in- 
ternal arrangement not confided 
to any other Minister. 


Central sugar mills, dredges, 
fisheries, finance generally, har- 
bour boards and improvements, 
navigation, ports and harbours, 
powder magazines, public debt, 
savings banks, taxation generally, 
trade and commerce, wharves 
and jetties. 


Administration of justice gene- 
rally, advising Government on all 
legal questions, judicial establish- 
ments, courts of petty sessions, 
preparation of all legal instru- 
ments and contracts. 


Geological survey, mineral 
fields, regulation of mines, Char- 
ters Towers School of Mines. 


Destruction, etc., of rabbits, 
opening and closing roads, re- 
serves, survey, sale, settlement, 
and occupation of Crown lands, 
town commonages. 


Agric. College, Botanic Gar- 
dens, brands (horses, sheep, and 
cattle), diseases in animals and 
plants, loans in aid of co-oper- 
ative agric. production, marsu- 
pial destruction, meat and 
dairy produce encouragement, 
slaughter of cattle for consump- 
tion, State farms and nurseries, 
sugar experiment stations. 


Construction of public build- 
ings, State-school buildings, 
bridges, hospitals, electric light 


and power stations. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


| 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


_ 


. Chief Secretary— 

(a) Statistical Dept. (b) 
Audit. (c) Public Actuary, 
(d) Sheriff. (e) Registry- 
General. (f) Government 
Printer. (g) Police. (h) 
Central Board of Health. 
(i) Hospitals. 
Aslyum. (k) Destitute Per- 
sons. (l) State Children. 
.(m) Government Shorthand 
Writer. (n) Photolitho- 
graphic Department. 


2. Treasury— 
(a) Land and Income Tax 
Department, (b) Stamp 


Duty Department. (c) Agent 
General in London. 


~ 


Attorney-General— 

(a) Law Officers. (b) Pub. 
Trustees. (c) Curator of 
Convicts’ Estates. (d) Sup- 
reme Ct. (e) Registrars of 
Industrial Soe., etc., in Ad- 
miralty, of Probates, of 
Companies, and of Building 
Soc. (f) Insolvency Court. 
(g) Police and Local Courts. 
(h) Licensing Benches. (i) 
Registrar-General of Deeds. 
(j) Coroners, (k) Electoral 
Department. 


~ 


. Crown Lands and Immigra- 
tion, and Mines— 

(a) Crown Lands Office. 
(b) Roads Department. 
(c) Woods and Forests De- 
partment. (ad) Tourist Bu- 
reau. 


partment. (f) Survey De- 
partment. (g) Fisheries 
Department. 


. Public Works— 

(a) Railways Department. 
(b) Engineer-in-Chief’s De- 
partment. (c) Hydraulic 
Engineer’s Department. (d) 
Works and Buildings and 
Labour Bureau Department 
(e) Marine Board Depart- 
ment. (f) Control of Goy- 
ernment Wharves Depart- 
ment. (g) Supply and 
Tender Board Department, 
(h) Aborigines Department. 


o 


6. Mines— 
(a) Department of Mines. 
(b) Government Geologist. 


7. Education— 

(a) Kducation Department 
(b) Adelaide University. (c) 
Adelaide School of Mines. 
(ad) Country Schools of 
Mines. (e) Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. 
(f) Observatory. 


(e) Intelligence De- | 


| 


Civil Service, Audit, Friendly 
Societies, Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, Prison, 
Police Prisons, Sheriff, Legiti- 
mation, Public Hospitals, Luna- 


| tics, Destitute Persons, Affilia- 
(j) Lunatic | 


tion Law, State Children’s, 
Health, Vaccination, Sale of 
Food and Drugs, Places and 
Public Entertainments, and 
other Acts dealing with law and 
order. 


Motor Vehicles, Seed Wheat, 
Unclaimed Moneys, Oyster Fish- 
ery, Pawnbrokers, Appraisers, 
Auctioneers, Publicans’ Licenses 
Hawkers’ Licenses, ‘'axation, 


| Stamp Duty. 


Administration and Probate, 
Public Trustee, Supreme Court, 
Legal Practitioners, Succession 
Duties, Companies, Insolvency, 
Police, Criminal Law, Local 
Courts, Real Property, Bills of 
Sale, Preferable Liens, Work- 
men’s Liens, Deposit of Deeds, 
Coroners,’ Electoral Code, Acts 
in which magistrates have juris- 
diction, ancient lights. 


Corporations, District Coun- 
cils, Dog, Fisheries; Manufac- 
turing Districts, Ornamental 
Grounds, Blocker’s Loan, Fences, 
Bird Protection, Game, National 
Park, Noxious Weeds, Wild Dog 
and Foxes, Reclaimed Swamps 
and Irrigation, Roads, Main 
Roads, Woods and Forests, Pas- 
toral, Vermin, Licensed Sur- 
veyors, Weights and Measures, 
Botanic Garden, Advances to 
Settlers. 


Railway Commissioners, Rail- 
ways Service Appeal Board, Re- 
freshment Rooms, South-eastern 
Drainage, Water Conservation, 
Waterworks, Sewers, Murray 
River Works, Adelaide Cemetery 
and Cremation. Marine Board 
and Navigation, Renmark Ir- 
rigation Trust, Municipal Tram- 
ways Trust. 


Mining, Gold Dredging. 


Education, Adelaide Univer- 
sity, Degrees in Surgery, Univer- 
sity Site, Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery, School of Mines. 


Chamber of Manufactures, Civil 
Service exams., fire brigades, 
Government Gazette, kerosene 
inspectors,public charities,Royal 
commissions, prisons, State 
printing, inspectors of public 
houses, administration of hospi- 
tals, asylums, etc., pub health, 
law and order, police prisons, 
photolithography, and _ corre- 
spondence with Governor, judges 
of Supreme Court, Leg. Council, 
House of Assembly, other Gov- 
ernments, and consuls. 


Banking, finance and taxation 
generally, Imperial and other 
Government pensions, Public 
Service Superannuation Fund. 


Responsible for Government 
Parliamentary bills and adminis- 
tration of Local Option and Elec- 
toral Acts. Deals with issue of 
summonses and warrants and 
with preparing informations and 
plaints, licenses, franchise, ap- 
peals from courts. 


Matters affecting municipal 
corporations respecting the Acts 
under which they are constituted. 
Payment of main road grants, 
subsidies, and license fees, All 
matters affecting Crown lands 
roads and bridges, immigration, 
forest reserves, surveys, botanic 
gardens, fisheries, issue of 
monthly bulletins. 


Construction and maintenance 
of railways, south-eastern drain- 
age works, water conservation 
works and artesian boring. con- 
struction of roads outside dis- 
trict councils, town and country 
waterworks, Adelaide, Glenelg, 
and Port Adelaide sewers, weirs, 
locks, and other improvements 
River Murray, State Government 
buildings and Adelaide cemetery, 
harbours, jetties, lighthouses, 
and dredging, ministerial control 
of Renmark Irrigation Colony 
and Adelaide Municipal Trust, 
care of the aborigines. 

All matters arising under Min- 


ing Acts, warden’s courts, record 


of assays, geological surveys and 
reports. / 

Education generally, including 
primary, secondary, technical,’ 
and university, institutes, as- 
tronomical (but not meteoro- 
logical) work, 
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SouUTH AUSTRALIA (continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


8. Department of Industry— 


9. Agriculture and Irrigation— 


(a) Department of Agri- 
culture. (b) Advisory Board 
of Agriculture. (c) Agricul- 
tural College. (d) Dairy 
Department. (e) Poultry 
Department. (f) Horticul- 
tural Department. (g)Stock 
and Brands. (h) Veterinary 
Department. (%) Produce 
Department. (J) Irrigation. 
(k) Experimental Farms. 


Conciliation, Factories, Karly 
Closing, Sale of b'urniture, Scat- 
folding, Lifts, Shearers’ Accom- 
modation, Steam Boilers and 
Engine Drivers,, Workmen's 
Compensation Acf. 


Wine and Brandy, Fertilisers, 
Vine, Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
tection, Commerce, Hay and 
Chaff, Insecticides, Phylloxera, 
Irrigation, Stock Diseases, 
Brands, 


_ Factories, shops, early closing, 
industrial disputes, etc. 


Scientific farming, agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental 
farms, agricultural instruction 
and general development of agri- 
culture; handling, shipping and 
cold storage of produce, inspec- 
tion of stock, registration of 
stock brands, reclamation and 
irrigation of land, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1912. 


1. Colonial Secretary— 
(a) Accountant. (b) Abor- 
igines. (c¢) Fisheries. (d) 


Friendly Societies. (e) 


Gaols. (f) Government 
Gardens. (g) Harbour and 
Light. (h) Immigration, 


Tourist and General Infor- 
mation. (i) Lunacy. (J) 
Medical, Public Health and 
Factories. (k) Observatory. 
(1) Police. (m) Public Chavri- 
ties, State Children, and 
Government Labour Bu- 
reau. (n) Registry and Sta- 
tistical. (0) Rottnest Island. 


2. Treasury— 

(a). London Agency. 
Printing Dept. (c) Savings 
Bank. (d) Lithography. (e) 
Stores. (f) Audit. (g) Taxa- 
tion. (h) Inspection of 
Liquor. 


(b) 


Aborigines, Bread, Bank Holi- 
days, Building Societies, Bun- 
bury Harbour Board, Bills of 
Lading, Boulder Turf Club, Boat 
Licensing, Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property, Co-operative 
and Friendly Societies, Coasting 
Vessels, Dentists, District Fire 
Brigades, Dog, Early Closing, 
Employment Brokers, Fre- 
mantle Harbour Trust, Friendly 
Societies, Fisheries, Factories, 
Game, Harbours and Rivers, 
Hospitals, Health, Industrial 
Conciliation, Jetties, Bridges, 
ete., Kalgoorlie Turf Club, 
Lunacy, Licensing of Boats, 
Merchant Shipping, Marriage, 
Marine Stores, Medical, News- 
paper Libel, Navigation, Oyster 
Fisheries, Public Institutions, 
etc., Lands Improvement, Poor 
House Discipline, Prisons, Pearl 
Shell Fisheries, Pearl Dealers’ 
Licensing, Police, Police Bene- 
fit Fund, Pharmacy and Poisons, 
Perth High School, Quarantine, 
Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, Royal Commis- 
sioners’ Powers, Statistical, State 
Children, Shark Bay Pearl Shell 
Fishery, Seamen, Shipping, 
Trespass, Trades Unions, Truck, 
Toll from Wharves, etc., Univer- 
sity Endowment, Vaccination, 
Workers’ Compensation, Work- 
men’s Wages, W.A. Turf Club. 


Loan, Inscribed Stock, Treas- 
ury Bills, Auctioneers, Stamp, 
Wines, Beer and Spirits Sale, 
Employment Brokers, Gun 
Licensing, Gov. Savings Bank, 
Land and Income Tax, Dividend 
and Totalisator Duties, Workers’ 
Homes. 


Consuls, passports, inspection 
of fisheries, protection of abori- 
gines, actuarial. industrial arbi- 
tration, friendly societies, trades 
unions, prisons, Government 
gardens, light-houses and signal 
stations, harbours and rivers, 
coastal surveys, immigration, 
tourist and general informa- 
tion, immigration bureau (Fre- 
mantle), immigrants’ home 
(Perth), hospitals, hospitals 
for insane, early closing, sani- 
tation, factories, astronomical, 
police, poor relief, labour bu- 
reau, births, marriages and 
deaths, statistics, children’s 
courts, old men’s home, old 
women’s home, penal settle- 
ment, Government cottages. 
Rottnest Island. 


Finance’ generally, general 
stores, taxation generally, audits 
as provided by special Acts, also 
under Ministerial authority. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA (continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, ete. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


3. Attorney-General— 
(a) Crown Law Offices. 
(b) Supreme Court. (ec) Sti- 


pendiary Magistrates. (d) 
Land Titles Office. (e) Elec- 
toral Office. (f) Official 
Receiver. (g) Curator of In- 
testates’ Estates, (h) Sheriff. 


. Public Works— “7 
(a) Engineering Division. 


> 


(b) Architectural Division. 


. Agricultural— 

(a) Stock’and Brands. (b) 
Rabbit Branch. (c) Orchard 
and Insect Pests. (d) Mar- 
kets & Refrigerating Works. 
(e) Entomological. (f) Public 
Abattoirs.. (g) Irrigation in 
Agricultural Areas. (h) 
Vegetable Pathology and 
Botany. (i) Dairying. (j) 
Tropical Agriculture. (hk) 
Experimental Farms. (I) 
Clearing by Traction En- 
gine. (m) Horticultural. (1) 
Poultry. 


o 


6. Education— 

(a) Primary Education. 
(b) Secondary Education. (c) 
Training College for Teach- 
ers. (d) Technical Educa- 
tion. 


7. Railway— 


8. Mines— 
(a) Explosives and Analy- 


tical, (b) Inspection of 
Machinery. (c) Mining En- 
gineers. (d) Mines Water 
Supply. (e) Geological Sur- 


vey. (f) State Batteries. 


9. Lands— 
(a) Lands and Surveys. 
(b) Woods and Forests. 


Administration of 
Association Incorporation, Bank- 
ruptey, Criminal Code, Compen- 
sation for Accidents, Crown 
Suits, Electoral, F#rms’ Registra- 
tion, Foreign Companies, Fugi- 
tive Offenders, Justice, Libel, 
Licensing Laws, Magisterial 
Districts, Workmen's Wages, 
Penalties Remission, Quarter 
Sessions, Supreme Court Acts, 
Truck Act, Transfer of Land, 
Workers’ Compensation, Intes- 
tate Estates. 


Roads Board, Water Boards, 
Public Works, Tramways, Elec- 
tric Light, Drainage, Municipal 
Corporations. 


Rabbit, Stock Diseases, Scab, 
Brands, Insect Pests, Noxious 
Weeds, Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs, Contagious Diseases in 
Bees, Droving, Abattoirs, Ver- 
min, Veterinary Surgeons. 


Education, 


Government Railways. 


Mining, Sluicing and Dredging 
for Gold, Explosives, Inspection 
of Machinery, Mines Regulation, 
Coal Mines, Mining Development. 


Land, Roads, Cemeteries, Li- 
censed Surveyors, Bush Fires, 
Timber Regulations: 


Justice, 


“Oriminal and civil law, convey- 


ancing, parliamentary drafting, 
sheriffs, bankruptcy, intestacy, 
licensing, petty debts, petty ses- 
sions and police courts, land titles 
and registration of deeds and 
leases, elections. 


Public buildings and works 
generally, metropolitan water- 
works, Fremantle and Clare- 
mont water supply, railway and 
tramway construction, munici- 
palities. 

Agricultural, horticultural, and 
pastoral pursuits generally, irri- - 
gation, abattoirs and refrigerat- 
ing works. 


Education generally, including 
primary, secondary, continuation 
and technical schools. Inspee- 
tion of Schools. Training of 
Teachers. 


Management, maintenance and 
control of Govt. Railways. 


Mining generally, water supply 
and stock routes on the gold- 
fields, State batteries and rede 
tion plants. 


All business in connection with . 
holdings under the Lands Acts,re- 
serves, roads, land selection, dis- 
trict survey offices, land agencies. 
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1, Premier— 
(a) Governor’s instablish-| 
ment. (b) Premier’s Dept. 
(c) Executive Council. 
Agent-General. 


(d) | 


| 
| 


Correspondence with State, 
Federal, Colonial, British, and 
and Foreign Govts., with Agent- 
General & Governor, despatches 
from Secretary of State referred 
by the Governor, matters sub- 
mitted by other Ministers. 
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Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


Chief Secretary— 

(a) Houses of Parliament. 
(b) Electoral. (c) Audit. (d) 
Statistical & Registration. 
(e) Inspection of Machinery. 
(f) Fisheries. (g) Public 
Buildings. (h) Charitable 
Institutions. (t)Boys’ Train- 
ing School. (j) Invalid Depét. 
(k) Neglected Children’s De- 
partment. (1) Medical Insti- 
tutions. (m) Hospitals. (n) 
Public Health. (0) Explo- 


sives. (p) Public Service 
Board. 
3. Treasury— 
(a) Taxes. (b) Printing. 


(o’ State Savings Bank. (d) 
Agricultural Bank. (e) Mer- 
chant Ship’s Officers Exar. 
Board. 


4. Mines— 


5. Lands— 3 
(a) Lands Branch Office, 
Launceston. (b) Agricul- 
tural and Stock Depart- 
ment. 


6. Public Works— 
7. Attorney-General— 
(a) Supreme Court. (b) 


Lands Titles. (c) Sheriff. 
d) Magistracy. (e) Police. 


8. Education— 


Audit, Bank Holidays, Ceme- 
teries, Coroners, Registration of 
Births and Deaths, Botanical 
Gardens, Charitable  Institu- 
tions, Electoral, Fire Brigades, 
Fisheries, Hospitals, Inebriates, 
Museum and Art Gallery, News- 
papers, Pensions, Pharmacy, 
Public Health, Public Service, 
Vaccination, Wages Boards, Mid- 
wifery, Shops Closing. 


Suppression of Public Betting, 
Licensing, Billiard Tables Licen- 
sing, Stamp Duties, Auction, 
Pawnbrokers, Public Debts, 
Loans to Local Bodies, Land 
Tax, Taxation, Income Tax, 
Assessment, Savings Bank, State 
Advances, Merchant Ships’ Offi- 
cers’ Examination. 


Mining, Mining Companies, 
Mining Companies (Foreign). 


Crown Lands, Closer Settle- 
ment, Game Protection, Stock, 
Diseased Animals, Contagious 
Diseases (cattle), Rabbits De- 
struction, Californian Thistle, 
a Diseases, Codlin 

oth. 


Railway Management, Public 
Works, Local Government. 


Probate, Stamp Duties, Foreign 
Companies, Legal Practitioners, 
Real Property, Prisons, Bank- 
ruptcy, Local Courts, Infant Life 
Protection, Motor Traffic, Police, 
Police Regulation. 


Education. 


Charitable institutions, ceme- 
teries, public health, electoral, 
franchise, fisheries, machinery, 
statistics, training & industrial 
schools, public service, explo- 
Sives, wages boards. 


_ Finance generally, collection of 
internal revenue and of stamp 
duties, Government printing. 


All matters arising under Acts 
dealing with mining, registration 
of mining companies. 


Crown lands and surveys, agri- 
culture and stock. 


Construction and control of 
public works, including railways. 


Courts of law, gaols, justices of 
the peace and coroners, lands 
titles, police, registration of 
deeds, Supreme Court & Judges. 


Primary & technical education, 
University of Tasmania. 
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SECTION XXVI. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction, 


1. Systems of Local Government.—In all civilised nations, whatever the previous 
course of their constitutional history, the persistent and rapid growth of the functions of 
the central Government, with repeated assumptions of new and onerous duties and 
responsibilities, has rendered some attempts at decentralisation and some form of local 
government essential. Without such a relief national administration could be carried on 
with success only with great difficulty, if at all. Experience, ancient and modern alike, 
has demonstrated that a completely centralised bureaucracy—that is, a body of officials 
working from a single centre and responsible only to itself—cannot carry on indefinitely 
the administration of a large country; such a body tends to ignore the varieties of 
local conditions, to become stereotyped in its ideas and methods, and sooner or later 
breakdown is inevitable. There are two possible policies which a Legislature may adopt 
towards local authorities apart from the imposition of compulsory duties upon them. 
There is first (a) the grant of general power to all local bodies of a particular class—that 
is, the Legislature may establish a set of authorities and empower them to do anything 
which in their judgment will tend to promote the satisfactory administration and general 
well-being of the areas under their control, so long as any particular powers which they 
propose to use are not expressly prohibited or reserved to other authorities. But as this 
liberty might easily in some cases be abused, there is necessarily the restriction, of greater 
or less extent according to the country and the nature of the authorities in question, that 
the actual exercise of these general powers shall be subject to the approval of an adminis- 
trative department of the central Government. Or, on the other hand, the Legislature 
may (b) grant only specific powers to local bodies—that is, may give them permission to 
do all or any of a number of enumerated things, with or without the approval of the 
central departments, and in this case nothing further can be done by the local body 
unless permitted by fresh legislative enactments. In a general way it may be said that 
legislation on the continent of Europe has ordinarily followed the first of these two 
methods, and has given to the local self-governing communities power to do anything for 
which they can get administrative approval; while in the Commonwealth, as well as in 
Great Britain and in the United States, the practice has been the opposite one—local 
authorities are empowered to do only specified things ; but in order, in spite of this, to 
allow free play to local initiative and enterprise, parliamentary procedure permits of local 
authorities being able to obtain additional powers for particular works or undertakings 
by means of special Acts. This difference between the Australian or British and conti- 
nental systems has two important results. 


(i.) Diference between Australian and Continental Systems. (a) The first important 
result of this difference is that in Australia, England and the United States the enter- 
prise and activity of local authorities depend upon the temper and ideas of Parliament— 
that is to say, upon the elected representatives of the nation; whilst throughout a large 

~ part of the continent of Europe the controlling influence is ordinarily exercised by a 
bureaucracy whose opinions upon the matters in question may or may not be coincident 
with that of the majority of the electorate. The result is that in Australia it is the 
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business of the State Parliaments to determine what powers are to be conferred upon local 
authorities, while, ordinarily, under the continental.system, the:administrative bodies have 
to regulate what the local authorities may or may/not do. -The.efficiency of such con- 
tinental systems depends almost entirely upon:the- character of the:controlling bureau- 
eracy, although it is true that the legal powers of a. municipality wader that system 
might be very much wider than those of a municipal council in Australia, If the bureau- 
cracy is enterprising and ready to encourage and ajid:in.every way the: growth of local 
action and experiment—as it is in Prussia—then there.is the-largest scope for municipal 
development ; but if, as in France, the bureaucracy is conservative in its ideas and slow 
to moye, the action of local authorities remains cramped and limited. 


(6) The second important result of the difference. between the Australian and con- 
tinental systems is that in all matters entrusted to them local authorities in Australia 
consider that their duty is to carry out the law according-to the will of, and in the 
manner desired by, the ratepayers of their local areas, subject generally to the supervision 
of the central Government, whereas on the continent of Europe local authorities regard 
themselves normally as bodies appointed to carry out, within their respective localities, 
the will of the central Government, even in such matters as are of purely local import- 
ance, Local authorities under the continental systems are responsible to the central 
Government and are subject to administrative control, whilst in Australia ‘municipal 
councils, so long as they do not infringe the Acts under which they are constituted, or 
which they have to administer, are resporisible only to the ratepayers of their respective 
localities. 


(ii.) Various Systems in the Several States of the Commonwealth. . In all the States 
of the Commonwealth, Acts have now been passed providing for comprehensive schemes 
for the decentralisation of power by the constitution of various forms of local authorities 
to deal with a largewariety of subjects and matters. The general policy of the Legis- 
latures towards local authorities in Australia has already been pointed out. Generally 
speaking, these authorities exercise their powers. under enactments of two kinds. 
(a) There are, first, what may be called constituent Acts, which create the various classes 
of local bodies and arm them with the powers necessary for the fulfilment of the duties 
intended to be discharged by them, and there are, secondly (b) general Acts dealing with 
one subject or group of subjects, of administration—such as the Public Health Acts— 
giving power to the local authorities for that particular service. Although the Acts 
controlling local government in the several States vary considerably in detail, especially 
as regards the election of councillors and presiding officers, method of valuation, 
and rating powers, there is a great. similarity between the general powers and 
duties conferred and imposed upon local authorities in the various States; these 
powers and consequent duties being many and varied. As a rule the municipal 
council is the highway authority, ! being responsible..for all the roads within its 
area and the upkeep of all bridges; it is a public vhealth authority; it super- 
vises the sanitary work, the water supply and the .lighting of its area, and for 
these and for other purposes may appoint officers; it:administers the Acts relating 
to the sale of foods and drugs, the slaughter and diseases of animals, weights and 
measures, and river pollution; it may establish hospitals, public recreation grounds, 
libraries, and museums, and also provide asylums and.support charitable institutions ; 
it may make provision for preventing fires and floods; it administers the municipal 
property, makes by-laws with regard to a large variety of things and matters, and may 
acquire other powers by petition to the Governor. The councils are elected by the rate- 
payers and seek only to carry out the wishes of the electorate, subject to the general 
supervision of the central Government. 


(iii.) Systems on the Continent of Europe. On the continent of Europe a careful 
distinction is generally drawn between those internal affairs in which the central Govern- 
ment is thought to be directly concerned.and.. those which are held to be primarily of 
only local interest. In Prussia, for-instance, the former includes, besides the army, 


\ - 
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- State taxes and domains, ecclesiastical affairs, police, and the general supervision of local 
authorities, while to the localities are left roads, poor relief, and a number of miscellaneous 


matters. The work of the central Government is deconcentrated, that is to say, the 


country is divided into districts, in each of which there is a delegation of the central 
authority, doing its work and thereby decreasing the pressure upon the head offices. The 
executive agents in each locality are elected by the inhabitants, but they are also the 
representatives of the central Government, and as such they are members of the bureau- 
cracy and are under its control, with the consequence that they look to the central Govern- 
ment for guidance and direction in regard to local affairs. Local government is in fact 
weak; it is not so much the exercise of the will of a locality by the central power, as the 
exercise of the will of the latter by the locality... The system of deconcentrated centralised 
control as-earried out in Prussia has, however, some distinct advantages. 


(a) In the first place the duties of supervising the actions of a large number of 
local authorities do not rest only upon a comparatively small number of 
officials at the seat of Government, but are carried out by delegations in all 
parts of the country, which are able to acquire a more intimate knowledge 
of local requirements and conditions, 


(b) Secondly, the supervision is not only by Government officials, but by respon- 
sible and experienced persons elected by the inhabitants and who command 
local confidence. The general results are that, firstly, the staff at the central 
offices is relieved of much detailed work, and, secondly, that the control of 
the localities is rendered much less bureaucratic. 


2. Early History of Local Government in Australia——Before the more compre- 
hensive systems of self-government were first provided for in the several States, various 
enactments had from time to time been passed and amended in order to satisfy the 
growing demand for local government which asserted itself as one of the primary results 

_of the spread of education and increase of population. In the latter part of the year 
1839 the first municipal law was passed in South Australia, which was thus the birth- 
place of local government in the Commonwealth. On 31st October, 1840, the 
principles of self-government were practically adopted in Adelaide by the:election of a 
mayor and council. In 1842 the Sydney City Incorporation Act was passed by the New 
South Wales Government; under this Act the city was divided into six wards, and 
resident occupiers or owners of houses, warehouses, or shops within a radius of seven 
miles were duly enrolled as citizens and entitled to vote at the election of councillors, 
the number of which was fixed at twenty-four. A city fund was established and rates 
levied. The duties of the council were to construct and maintain streets, sewers, and 
waterworks, to light the streets, and to make by-laws for the general good rule and 


government of the city. In the same year, 1842, Melbourne was incorporated as a town 


by special Act, and as a city in 1847, while Geelong was incorporated in 1849. The Acts 
by which Sydney and Melbourne were incorporated contained no provision for the exten- 
sion of the municipal principle to other localities, but in 1842 an Imperial Act was passed 
under which the Governor of New South Wales was empowered to incorporate by Letters 
Patent every county or any part of a county to form districts for the purpose of local 
government. In the following year the districts of Appin, Campbelltown, Camden, 
Narellan, and Picton, in New South Wales, were incorporated under one county district 
council, while later in the same year Appin and Campbelltown were constituted as a 
separate district under the control of six councillors, In 1844 the Sydney City Incorpo- 


ration Act was amended; by this time the number of county district councils had~ 


increased to eight, and these, in conjunction with the municipal council of Sydney and 
the Road Trusts, which were generally created by special Acts, constituted the whole of 
the local government system in New South Wales prior to 1858. The Imperial Act of 
1850, under which the State of Victoria was granted responsible government, provided 
for the division of the State into districts under the government of local councils. Inall 
the States of the Commonwealth, systems of local government have been provided for ; 


a / 
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in some of the States, such as Victoria, practically the whole area of the State has for 
some years been divided into districts for the purposes of self-government, while in others, 
more especially in New South Wales, a general system of extending the advantages of 
local government throughout the more settled parts of the country has only recently been 
provided. In other States systems of local government which have been in force for 
some years have, as is only to be expected, made comparatively slow progress owing to 
the small population scattered over such large areas. Taking, however, into considera- 
tion the benefits which must accrue, especially in a country of great distances, from the 
establishment of suitable systems of local government, and judging by the success of 
similar institutions in other countries, there is every reason to expect that, as population 
increases and settlement progresses, the people of Australia will take fuller advantage of 
the systems provided. 


§ 2. New South Wales. 


1. Development of Local Government Systems.—lIn the year 1858 the Municipalities 
Act, the first important measure with regard to general local government in New South 
Wales, was passed. Under this Act provision was made for the incorporation of any town 
or rural district as a municipality upon presentation to the Governor of a petition signed 
by at least fifty of the respective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition. The members of the council were elected 
by the ratepayers, and the chairman was chosen by the councillors from their own number. 
The duties of the council were to abate and remove nuisances ; to make by-laws for the 
regulation of their own proceedings and for the general good government of the town ; 
to control all roads, bridges, ferries, and wharves; to establish hospitals, asylums, 
libraries, and gardens ; and to establish tolls and rents for the use of markets, bridges, 
wharves, and jetties within and belonging to the municipality. The general rate was 
not to exceed one shilling in the pound, but a special rate for water supply, sewerage, and 
street lighting could be levied. Government endowment was provided for, by way of 
subsidies on the amount collected from rates, over a period of fifteen years. In all thirty- 
five districts were incorporated under this Act, and these districts, with the exception 
of Cook, which was united to Camperdown (now part of the City of Sydney) in 1870, and 
Hast St. Leonards, subsequently joined to St. Leonards, still exist, though the boundaries 
of most of them have since been changed. 


(i.) The Municipalities Act 1867. The Act of 1858 was repealed in 1867 by the 
Municipalities Act of that year. Under the provisions of the latter Act the thirty-five 
existing municipalities were to continue their existence under the designation of boroughs, 
and all municipalities créated in the future were to be classified either as (a) boroughs, 
or (6) municipal districts. 


(a) Boroughs could consist of any city, town, or suburb of the metropolis, or of 
any populous country district, but every borough had to have a population 
of not less than 1000,*and was limited to an area of nine square miles, of 
which no part was more than six miles distant from any other part. 


(b) Municipal Districts could comprise any part of the colony not containing a 
borough, but had to include an area of not more than fifty square miles, 
with a population of not less than 500 souls. 

The duties and powers of the councils were extended and defined, while 
the maximum rate remained as before. This Act still left it optional for 
any district to become constituted as a municipality, with the consequence 


that only a small proportion of the State was incorporated under its 
provisions. 


(ii.) Division of the State into Shires, 1905. The Act og 1867 was amended from 
time to time during the succeeding thirty years until the whole of the Acts—sixteen in 
number—were repealed by the consolidating Act of 1897. This Act did not alter the 
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chief features of previous Acts, and ‘still retained the voluntary principle of incorpora-. 


tion, which was not conducive to thé*adoption of a general system of local government, 
because so long as the central Government’ continued to construct and pay for local 
works, it was natural that the+iikabitants benefited would be willing to deny them- 
selves the advantages of self-government. The law on the subject remained in an 
admittedly unsatisfactory condition for several years, and, though various measures 
were introduced into Parliament for its amendment, it was not until the year 1905, 
when the Shires Act was passed, that a comprehensive scheme of local government was 
extended to the greater part of the State. 


(a) The Shires Act 1905 divided the whole State, with the exception of existing 
municipalities, the Western Division, Lord Howe Island, the islands in Port 
Jackson, and the Quarantine Station of Port Jackson, into shires, which 
were themselves subdivided into ridings, each riding having equal representa- 
tion in the council. An important feature of the Act was that the 
rates were to be charged on the* unimproved value of the land instead 
of on the annual rental;*the rate to be levied was not to be less than 
one penny, nor more than‘twopence in the pound, and the minimum rate 
in respect of any portion of land-was fixed at two shillings and sixpence. 
Another important provision of the Act was that as soon as a rate was im- 
posed by a council, the operation of the Land Tax Act was suspended. The 
councils were vested with wide general powers and could acquire additional 
powers by vesolution of a majority of the council followed by an application 
by the President on behalf of the council to the Governor. 


(b) The Local Government Extension Act 1906 amended and consolidated the 
law relating to municipalities and extended the principles of the Shires Act 
to municipalities. Provision was also made whereby the Governor was 
authorised to proclaim as a city any municipality which had, during, the 
five years preceding such proclamation an average population of at least 
20,000 persons*and an average revenue of at least £20,000, and which 
formed an independent centre of population. 


(c) The Local Government Act 1906. Towards the close of the year 1906 the 
Local Government Act, which deals comprehensively with both shires and 
municipalities, was passed; by this Act (which was amended in 1908), both 

« © the Shires Act 1905 and the Local Government Extension Act 1906 were 
varie repealed, and their provisions amended and consolidated. 


(d) The Local ‘Government (Loans) Act 1907. In 1907 the Local Government 
(Loans) Act was passed in order to overcome certain difficulties at the 
inception of the new system, authorising the Governor to approve of 


municipal loans in special cases, without going through the procedure . 


required by the Local Government Act., 


(e) The Local Government (Amending) Act 1908. This Act was passed in December, 
1908, and contains important amendments, more especially in regard to the 
constitution of areas, functions of councils, values and valuations, and 
rates. 


2. Local Government Systems now in Operation.—The law relating to.local govern- 
ment in New South Wales is now contained in the Acts of 1906, 1907, and 1908 referred 
to above. Practically the whole of the State, with the exception of the Western Division, 
has now been brought under the operation of these Acts. 


(i.) Areas Incorporated. Prior to the year -1907 the total area incorporated formed 
a very small part of the whole area’ of»the-State,-as may be seen in the following state- 
ment :— 
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AREAS INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH “WALES, 1860 to 1906. 


Year Lite ws ies 1860.4: 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1906, 
Area incorporated—sq. miles... 409 _ 649.6 15489 2,387 2,763 2,830 


Total area of State (exclusive of Lord Howe Island), 310,367 square nules. 


The areas incorporated in 1906 in each of the three territorial divisions of the State 
were as follows :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCORPORATED AREAS, 1906. 


Division. Incorporated Area.| Unincorporated Area. Total Area. 
Eastern... ... Sq. miles | 1,977 93,742 95,719 
Central |... a of 571 88,579 89,150 
Western ... ees ag | 282 125,216 125,498 

Total met ee 2,830 307 5387 *310,367 


* Total area of State, exclusive of Lord Howe Island, the area of which is 5 square miles. 


The total area incorporated under the Local Government Act 1906, to the end of the 
year 1910, was 185,108 square miles, of which 182,111square miles were comprised 
within shires and 2997 within municipalities. The areas incorporated comprise the 
whole of the eastern and central divisions of the State, with the exception of Lord Howe 
Island, the islands in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port Jackson. 


(ii.) General. The above Act came into operation on the 1st January, 1907 ; it pro- 
vided for the continuation of existing shires and municipalities, for the creation of new 
ones, and for their reconstitution by uniting, dividing,.altering, or converting areas. 
Each shire is divided into three ridings, and each municipality may be divided into wards 
by petition of the-council or a majority of the ratepayers to the Governor. The councils 
consist, in the case or shires, of either six or nine councillors, and in the case of munici- 
palities, of from six to twelve aldermen, except in the case of the union of two or more 
municipalities, when the Governor may determine that the council of the united areas 
shall consist of any number from twelve to eighteen aldermen. All occupiers of rateable 
property of a yearly value of a least £5 who,have been in occupation for at least three 
months, of either sex, who are either natural-born or naturalised British subjects, of the 
age of twenty-one years and upwards, are entitled to be registered on the electors’ roll, 
and any male person so enrolled is qualified to, be elected as a councillor or alderman, 
unless he is otherwise ineligible. BAe 


(iii.) Functions of Councils. The general,scheme of the Act was that councils, on 
their constitution, should start with a limitedsnumber of powers of a primary nature, 
and that, as their needs develop, they should from time to time acquire additional powers 
on following the prescribed procedure. On theconstitution of a shire or municipality the 
councils may exercise any of the following powers:—The construction and maintenance 
of all public places, except those vested in, the Railway Commissioners or other public bodies 
or trustees, and national works; lighting of, and controlling the traffic in streets 
and roads; prevention of fires and floods; the administration of the Public Watering 
Places Act 1960 and the Impounding Act.1898, and certain parts of the Police Offences 
Act 1901, the Public Health Act 1902, and the Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals 
and Meat Act 1902. Other powers and duties, such as the construction of drainage and 
water supply systems without reticulation, the care and management of parks and 
commons, and the licensing of hawkers.and..public vehicles, are conferred and imposed 
upon municipal councils, while these-same.powers and duties may be acquired by shire 
councils by resolution of the council followed-by application to the Governor. 
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(a) Acquisition of Further Powers. Further powers may also be acquired either 
by shires or by municipalities if the council decide that they are necessary 
for the good government of the locality ; these are the administration of the 
Public Gates Act 1901, and the Native Dog Destruction Act 1901; water 
supply by reticulation ; the maintenance of passenger ferries, of fire brigades, 
of municipal buildings, of cattle-yards and abattoirs, of markets, parks, and 
recreation grounds, of refuse destructors, of cemeteries and public baths; . 
the manufacture and supply of gas, electricity, and hydraulic or other 
power; the regulation and control of theatres, public halls, and lodging i 
houses; the establishment and management of public libraries, art galleries, ; 
museums, and public bands; the regulation and supervision of buildings 2 
and balconies ; of the sale of fish and meat, and the suppression of nuisances 
caused by the emission of smoke or vapour. These powers may be acquired 1 
by a resolution passed by an absolute majority of the council followed by 
an application in the prescribed form to the Governor. On receipt of a 
petition signed by not less than fifty, or if there be less than 300 ratepayers | 
on the roll, by one-sixth of the ratepayers, the Governor may direct that a 
poll be taken as to whether all or any of the powers applied for shall be 
conferred on the council. 


(b) Appomtment of Executive Officers. Provision is made in the Act for the 
appointment of officers and servants, such as shire engineers, municipal 
clerks, and sanitary inspectors, and also for the acquisition by councils of 
land or buildings either by agreement or compulsorily, for which purpose 
the provisions of the Public Works Act 1900 are incorporated. 


(iv.) Rates and Ratable Property. All land is ratable except the following :— 
Commons, public parks, and public reserves not held under lease or license ; cemeteries, 
public hospitals, benevolent institutions, and buildings used exclusively for public charit- 
able purposes ; churches and free public libraries ; unoccupied Crown lands , lands vested 
in the University of Sydney occupied and used solely for the purposes of education ; and 
vested in the Chief Commissioner for Railways and Tramways and actually used for the a 
purposes of the Government railway or tramways, Rates levied by a council may be of 
four kinds, namely, general, special, local, or loan rates. 


(a) General Rates are levied on the unimproved value at a rate of not less than 
one penny nor more than twopence per pound, but if the minimum rate be 
more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the council, it may be 

‘further reduced at the discretion of the Governor; A council of a munici- 
pality which has levied a general rate of not less than one penny on the 
unimpraved value may impose such additional rate as may be required either 
on the improved or the unimproved value ; the total amount to be derived 
from the general rate and the additional rates taken together must not, 
however, exceed the amount yielded by a rate of twopence in the pound on 
the unimproved value and two shillings in the pound on the assessed annual g 
value of all ratable land. 


(b) Special, Local, and Loan Rates may also be imposed either on the improved 
or the unimproved value at the option of the council, but in the case of ; 
special and local rates a poll may be demanded by the ratepayers as to ; 
whether the rate shall be imposed or not. Rates on the unimproved value 
of land may also be levied for the purposes of the Country Towns Water 
Supply and Sewerage Acts 1880-1905, which provided for the construction 
by the Government of waterworks and sewerage systems in municipalities 
which are outside the areas served by the Metropolitan and Hunter River 
Boards. The cost becomes a charge against the municipality, carrying 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent., and payable by annual instalments over a 
period of not more than 100 years. 
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Particulars of rates levied are given in paragraphs 8 and 4 hereinafter. 


(v.) Endoivment. Government endowments to shires are fixed every third year and 
the amount is determined according to the extent of the shire, the probable revenue from 
a rate of 1d. in the £, the necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public 
works to be constructed and maintained, and other matters. The endowment in any 
year is paid on the basis of the amount of general rates collected in the preceding year. 
At the end of 1909 the endowments to be paid during the triennium 1910-12 were fixed. 
The classification for the period mentioned is as follows :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ENDOWMENT OF SHIRES, CLASSIFICATION, 1910-12. 


Class. 1st. | Ist. 


2nd. 3rd | | 
No. of Shires de bee ara Alin one 9 | 7 14 | 26 
Endowment received in the £ on | | | 
general rate ih BEL Op tol! 1"? 10s. | 15s. | 20s | 25s | 30s. | T 


* No endowment. t Not less than 40s. in the £ on the general rate. 


It is also provided that all municipalities not receiving statutory endowment under 
any Act repealed by the Act of 1906 shall, upon the result of investigations made into 
their administration and financial necessities, be entitled to a sum not exceeding three 
shillings and fourpence in the pound on the general rate collected ; but if the revenues 
are sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements of the corporation under proper 
management no endowment will be paid. 


(vi.) Borrowing Powers and other Provisions. A council of a municipality is 
authorised to borrow up to 10 per cent. of the unimproved capital value, and all money 
so borrowed is a charge upon the revenue of the council. If a council desire that any 
proposed loan should be guaranteed by the Government application must be made to the 
Treasurer, who may either refuse or recommend the guarantee. Both shires and 
municipalities may temporarily borrow in any year an amount not exceeding one-third 
of the estimated revenue to be received from rates if the consent of the Minister shall 
have been first obtained. Auditors are appoimted by the councils, and Government 
examiners are appointed to inspect the accounts of the councils. A defaulting area is 
defined to be an area in which a sufficient number of councillors have not been elected 
to form a quorum, or.in.which the requirements of the Act as to the levying of a general 
vate have not been carried out, or in which the council has ceased for six months to 
exercise its functions. The Governor is authorised to appoint an administrator for a 
defaulting area. 


8. Shires, 1910.—The total area of the 134 shires constituted under the new system 
is 182,111 square miles, and the population at the census of 1911 was 595,517. 

The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in the case of Ku-ring-gai, imme- 
diately north of the metropolis, to 5745 square miles in the case of Lachlan in the 
Condobclin district. 


(i.) Valuation and Rates Levied. The unimproved capital value of the shires in 
1910 was £89,935,912, as against £83,464,446 in the preceding year. It is not possible to 
give the improved capital value or the assessed annual value, as the shires are not 
compelled to make these valuations, and in many cases do not make them. The 
total amotint of all rates levied was £423,477. 


(ii.) Revenue. The principal heads of revenue for the four years since the new Act 
came into force are shewn in the following table :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—INCOME OF SHIRES, 1907 to 1910. 


a 
Particulars, | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

General Fund— Me Ps £ | & & 
General rates ... «| 287,635 382,386 | 374,540 421,596 
Government endowinent .-»| 285,794 162,859 261,029 277, 73h 
Public works ... mh bee *3,064 65,781 57,017 as ay 
Health administration ... ul 2,376 a2 Og 3,033 3,746 
Public services = wil 4,593 7,038 | 6,691 7,441 
Shire property ; al ay 517 1,721 4,229 
Miscellaneous... eae SNe MOTOR 4,198 5,651 5,008 
Special and Local Funds ... aoe ASE 1,160 7,462 15,095 
Total revenue “ia ...| 685,659 626,868 717.144 794,373 

| | 


(iii.) Hapenditure. The following statement shews the expenditure of shires during 
the years 1907 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE OF SHIRES, 1907 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910, 

General Fund— £ | £ aS £ 
Administrative rane -.-|, 100,435 116,932 117,696 125,669 
Public works ... c ...| 249,868 516,072 529,954 599,945 
Health administration . ae 1586) 4] 4,604 4,573 4,840 
Public services oe at 3,870 11,702 10,290 13,012 
Shire property os ol 18,853 397 i oneli © 4,561 
Miscellaneous ... Ret vias 11,043 6,453 5,886 + 5,129 
Special and Local Funds ... HS: aa 58 6,474 11,976 
Total expenditure ... .--| 385,605 656,218 676,784 765,132 


(iv.) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the shires at the end of the 
year 1910 was strong, as théfe: was “an excess of assets of £262,938. The following table 
gives particulars of/assets and*liabilities as at the 31st December, 1910 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF SHIRES, 1910. 


Assets. Liabilities. 

General Fund— General Fund— 

Outstanding rates ve (27,726 Temporary loans ... vee SLL 147 

Stores and materials SOD 9,129 Sundry creditors ... wi 24,449 

Bank balance me Peo OSG Mele Due on contracts ... ie efile 

Sundry debtors ... Be 9,056 Due to trust fund ... Bae 48 

Measles ok. te et 7,929 Other ae Site 20 

Buildings \... 28,323 | Special and Local Funds tga) Opa 

Plant and property, 1. 68,823 sedis ei. 

Furniture aie 12,971 Total Sule .. 44,770 

Other .... Bb wikae 172 B ‘palit 962.988 
Special and Local Funds 12,908 Fe raat Tamme iii , 

Total wae bio OOM pq Oe) Neh se Total Ane -.. 307,708 
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4. Municipalities.—Including the City of Sydney there are 190 municipalities in 
New South Wales; of these forty are in the suburbs of Sydney and twelve in the district 
of Newcastle and suburbs. Sincethe 1st January, 1908, under the Local Government Act 
1906, municipalities must levy a general rate on the unimproyed capital value of all 
ratable land, and may levy additional general, special, local, or loan rates on either the 
unimproved or improved capital value. Municipal rates are therefore no longer charged 
on the annual value; the only rates based on that value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and Hunter River Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


(i.) Capital Value, Area, Population, and Rates Levied, 1902 to 1910. The following 
table shews the improved capital value, the area, population, number of buildings, 
and amount of rates levied in municipalities for each year from 1902 to 1910 inclusive:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, RPROVED CAPITAL VALUE AREA, POPU- 


LATION, NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL RATES LEVIED, 1902 to 1910. 


Sydney and Suburbs. Country. 

o*, 

os : g n : 4 n 

oh ue] q haa ® uo) q a o 

82 | Eds 2 |8#| as | 3s 2 |3 2| gs 

aH See S ed 2 ons : 3 24) 2 

ae S ag Area. | a om =e is arg Area. I EI om a5 

o aS 2 

pe | FOr 5 aay ae arcs #0 uml Be sy 
5 ca) fa a is © A) a 

& Acres. No. No. £ £ Acres. No. No £ 
1902 ...| 90,060,600: +487,900 | 194,907 | 333,065 | 37,936,300 | 1,711,312 | 1872,218 | 74,012 131,570, 
1903 ...| 93,413,300 t 516,180} 99,125 | 377,016 | 36,606,500 | 1,711,312) 379,430] 79,141 | 174,900 
1904 ...| 96,171,600 As 514,750 | 102,061 | 382,509 | 38,046,700 | 1,719,612) 386,610] 79,712 | 178,249 
1905 ...| 98,857,900 b 512,500 | 105,336 | 396,268 | 38,355,800 | 1,719,612 | 391,370] 81,506 | 188,929 
1906 ...| 101,090,900 t | 523,530} 107,922 | 404,332 | 39,223,700] 1,719,692) 396,820| 83,075 | 191,480 
1907 .../102,037,900 550,760 | 110,430 | 412,093 | 39,417,000 | 1,719,692 | 401,140] 84,094 | 194,754 
1908 .../103,328,200) 95,259 | 577,180 | 117,955 | 426,792 | 41,668,300 | 1,824,638 | 433,470 | 83,511 | 208,631 
1908 .../105,641,359) 95,259 | 592,100 | 120,655 | 527,926 | 44,659,776 | 1,822,821 | 444,800] 84,150 | 286,329 
1909 ...|108,120,427) 95,319 | 605,900 | 123,860 | 631,589 | 44,716;888 | 1,822,821 | 456,280 | 85,341 | 299,306 
1910 .../111,318,074! 95,259 | ||629,503 t 647,762 | 45,824,999 | 1,822,821 | ||421,714 t 310,849 
| | 


* Prior to 1908 the municipal year ended on the first Monday in February, 


municipal year closes on 31st December. 


for last Census. 


+ Census, March, 1901. 


ft Not available. 


since when the 
|| Figures 


The following table gives a comparison of the unimproved and improved values for 
the years 1907 to 1910 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED CAPITAL 
VALUES, 1907 to 1910. 


Year. Sydney. Suburbs. Metropolis. Country. Total. 
UNIMPROVED VALUE. 
£ £ ag 8 & 
1907 20,207,812 19,583,598 39;791,410 14,875,612 54,667,022 
1908 20,207,812 23,799,856 44 007,668 20,104,983 64,112,651 
1909 19,970,365 23,486,535 43,456,900 19,798,286 63,255,186 
1910 19,952,793 | 23,823,898 | 48,776,191 | 19,753,181 | 63,529,322 
IMPROVED VALUE. 
1907 45,749,800 57,578,400 103,328,200 f 41,668,300 144,996,500: 
1908 49,060,600 56,441,828 105,502,428 | 44,784,238 150,286,666 
1909 50,948,240 57,172,187 108,120,427 44,716,888 152,837,315: 
1910 52,142,200 59,175,874 111,318,074 45,824,999 157,143,073 
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Ls , 
(ii.) Revenue. The Local Government Act 1906 prescribed that there should be a ' 


general fund in each local government area (municipality and shire), and also special 
funds for specified purposes. The regulations under the Act prescribed the system of 
accounts to be kept. This system differs materially from the old “cash” system of 
receipts (cash actually received) and disbursements (cash actually expended). 


Prior to 1908 the municipal year ended on the first Monday in February; now it 
ends on the 31st December. In all statements of municipal accounts for the year 1908, 
therefore, the period referred to is from the 4th February to the 31st December, except 
in the City of Sydney, which does not come under the provisions of the Act of 1906 and 
where the accounts are kept for the calendar year. The first complete year for which 
financial particulars are available for the municipalities is the year 1909, and details 
for that year will be found in our previous issue. Particulars of revenue for the year 
1910 are given in the following table :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, REVENUE, 1910, 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs, Country. Total. 
£ “s | = ag 

General fund or om aie fee | 320,003 739,066{ 
Trading accounts ll 578 116+ | 4 6,565 85,252 91,817t. 
Special and local funds seals : 26,261 170,354 196,615f 
Loan funds is, “dk mal) | 48,489 47,909 96,398t 
/ : 

Gross reyenue ... 578,116t | 500,378 623,518 1,702,012 

Deduct transfers* re 47,061 47,599 94,660 

Net revenue 578,116+ | 453,317 575,919 1,607,352 


* Transfers from various funds to loan funds for principal, interest, and capital expenditure. 
+ Thecity of Sydney accounts are kept on a cash basis, i.e., they shew actual receipts and disburse- 
ments; the accounts of municipalities operating under the Local Government Act shew total 
revenue and expenditure for the year. Items of receipts and disbursements for the city of Sydney 
cannot be allocated to the different headings shewn for municipalities. t Exclusive of Sydney. 


(iii.) Expenditure. Reference has already been made to the system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Act 1906 (see paragraph ii. hereof). The following 
table gives particulars of expenditure of municipalities for the year 1910 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, EXPENDITURE, 1910. 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
1 £ £ ane ie 

General fund 425,185 322,518 747,7038t 
Trading accounts 578, 985+ 7,894 84,552 92,446t 
Special and local funds { | 31,057 168,207 194,264t 
Loan funds 38,792 42,883 81,675t 

Gross expenditure 578,985} 502,928 613,160 1,695,073 

Deduct transfers* Aan 47,061 47,599 94,660 

Net expenditure bee 578,985} | 455;867''| . 565,561 1,600,413 


“Transfers from various funds for principal and interest on loans. 


table. +See note ft to preceding table. 


+ See note t to preceding 
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(iv.) Assets and Liabilities. 


983 


The financial position of the municipalities as at the 


3ist December, 1910, is shewn by the following statement of assets and liabilities of the 


various funds :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1910. 


Particulars. Sydney. | Suburbs. Country. Total. 
Assets— & £ £ = 
General fund ... | (230,689 404,260 | 634,949t 
Trading accounts % 4,318,028+1 - 1,764 58,302 | 60,066t 
Special and local funds... ae | 14,308 |1,086,078 | 1,100,381f 
Loan funds (165,224 | 437,007 602,231! 
Total 4,318,028) 411,980 |1,985,647 6,715,655 
Liabilities— bi 
General fund ... as ( 54,047 Bal Gib: 105,658t 
Trading accounts aes 3,794,063t! - 3,825 25,639 || 28,964¢ 
Special and local funds... isin } 9,893 11,021,291 1,031,184¢ 
Loan funds ride | (780397 616,376 1,396,773t 
| 
Total 8,794,063t| 847,662 °|1,714,917 6,356,642 


+ See note + to first table on preceding page. t See note { to first table on preceding page. 


5. Sydney Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage.—Prior to the year 
1888 the main water supply and sewerage systems of Sydney and suburbs were under the 
control of the City Corporation, while several of the suburban councils had constructed 
local systems. For some years, however, it had been recognised that owing to the great 
increase in the population and: size of the metropolitan area the water supply was 
inadequate and the sewerage system antiquated and inefficient. In 1867 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire into and report upon various schemes for supplying 
water to. the city and suburbs, and in 1869 a report was sent in recommending the 
adoption of what is known as the ‘“‘ Upper Nepean Scheme.” Another commission was 
appointed in 1875 to investigate different proposed sewerage systems, and two years later 
a report was presented containing certain recommendations which form the basis of the 
present system. After considerable discussion and further investigation an Act was, 
passed in 1880 authorising the schemes recommended by the. two commissions being 
carried out. In the year 1888 the works had so far progressed that the Government 
with the object of placing the administration of both water supply and sewerage systems 
throughout the county of Cumberland under the control of an independent body, passed 
an Act authorising the establishment of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage. This Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by the 
Goyernment, two by the City Council, and two by the suburban and country munici- 
palities in the county of Cumberland. The Boardis under the general supervision of the 
Minister for Works—a provision considered necessary since the loan expenditure of the 
Board forms part of the public debt of the State. 


6. Metropolitan Water Supply.—In the year 1850 authority was given by the Legis- 
lative Council to the City Corporation to construct water and sewerage works. Under 
this authority a water supply scheme was adopted and carried out, at a cost.of nearly 
£1,750,000, by which the waters of the streams draining into Botany Bay were intercepted 
and pumped into three reservoirs. This system has now been superseded by the ‘“‘ Upper: 
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Nepean Scheme” referred to above, the management of which was transferred to the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage in May, 1888. 


(i.) The Cataract and Prospect Dams. A work of great importance and magnitude 
in connection with the Sydney water supply—the Cataract Dam—was completed in 1908. 
Prior to the construction of this dam, the system had been weak in the matter of storage, 
the only reservoir of any importance being that at Prospect, which was formed by the 
construction of an earthern dam completed in 1890, and which contains a supply avail- 
able by gravitation of 5,527,000,000 gallons of water. The Prospect reservoir was sup- 
plied from the unstored waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux rivers by means of 
tunnels and conduits capable of carrying 150,000,000 gallons-a day; the combined catch- 
ment area of the three rivers extends to an area of 354 square miles, and is favourably 
situated with regard to the coastal rainfall. The whole of this area has been acquired 
by the Crown, and every precaution is exercised to guard against pollution of the supply. 
It was found, however, in 1902—almost the driest year on record—that the Prospect 
reservoir was insufficient for the needs of the increasing population of Sydney and suburbs 
during a dry period. The Government, therefore, decided to construct additional 
reservoirs on the rivers forming the sources of supply, in which would be stored as much 
of the flood water from the available catchment area of 354 square miles as would be 
necessary to meet the constantly increasing requirements of the metropolis. 

The first of this series of reservoirs is the Cataract dam, of which the catchment area 
above the impounding dam is about fifty square miles. The water released from this 
reservoir flows down the bed of the Cataract River to a diversion weir at Broughton’s 
Pass, where it enters the previously existing tunnel, and is conveyed thence by a system 
of open canals to the Prospect reservoir. In traversing the steep and rocky bed of 
Cataract River the water is thoroughly aerated. The total distance travelled by the water 
from Cataract to Sydney via Prospect is 664 miles, of which 214 miles represent the 
distance from Prospect to Sydney. 


The principal dimensions of the Cataract and Prospect dams are given below :— 


SYDNEY WATER SUPPLY.—CATARACT AND PROSPECT DAMS. 


|Height above’ - Width at | Thickness at Area of Capacity of 
Dam. Foundation. Top. | Bottom. Leng vk. | Reservoir. Reservoir. 
be | pee et “2 : 
| Feet. Feet, | Feet. Feet. Acres. Gallons. 
Cataract ...| 192 164 | 150 811 2,104 20,743,200,000 
Prospect mh 854 30 | 523 7,300 1,2664 | 11,029,200,000* 


* Of which 5,527,000,000 gallons are available by gravitation. 


The present population of Sydney and suburbs supplied with water from these works 
is estimated at 696,185. The winter consumption of water ranges from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven million gallons a day, while the summer consumption and evaporation 
together approximate to thirty-six million gallons a day. As the combined available 
capacity of the Cataract and Prospect reservoirs without pumping amounts to about 
26,000,000,000 gallons,’ the storage available represents a supply for about 840 days 
without rainfall. 


(ii.’ Aqueducts and Mains. The water is drawn off from the Prospect reservoir 
through a valve tower by cast-iron pipes and thence proceeds by canal, five miles in length, 
to the Pipe Head Basin, situated 163 miles from Sydney. It is then conveyed for a 
further distance of five miles by two wrought-iron pipes, each six feet in diameter to Potts’ 
Hill reservoir, which has a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, covers twenty-four and a half 
acres, and is designed to tide the city over any interruption of supply from Prospect, 
and to prevent fluctuation of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor of the 

. reservoir to enable both six-feet mains to deliver water to Sydney direct. At Potts’ Hill 
the water passes through a screening tank constructed of copper-gauze screens, and 
thence proceeds towards the city in two 48-inch cast-iron mains. The first laid main is 
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48-inch as far as Pet rsham, whence it bifurcates, one branch (48-inch) leading to Peter- 
sham reservoir, the other (42-inch) to Crown Street reservoir, where the main pumping 
station is situated. The duplicate 48-inch main, completed in 1898, continues of the 
same diameter direct to Crown Street. The main pumping plant situated at Crown 
Street reservoir consists of three pairs of compound high-duty pumping engines and one 
electrically-driven centrifugal pumping unit. The first set is.capable of raising 500,000 
gallons per hour to the Centennial Park reservoir, a height of 104 feet above the pumps, 
at which place a new covered reservoir, of a capacity of 18,500,000 gallons, has been con- 
structed for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city limits; the 
second set is capable of raising 210,000 gallons per hour to the Woollahra reservoir, a 
height of 140 feet, and also of raising 200,000 gallons per hour to Waverley, a beight of 
220 feet above the pumps; while the third set is capable of raising 100,000 gallons per 
hour to the Waverley tanks. The centrifugal plant raises 2400 and 4650 gallons per 
minute to Waverley and Woollahra respectively. 


(iii.) Northern Sydney. A pumping station at Ryde has been erected for the supply 
of the suburbs on the north side of the harbour. The station receives its supply through 
a 32-inch steel main from the Pipe Head Basin, discharging into a reservoir, from which 
the water is pumped to a 1,000,000-gallon tank at Ryde, 234 feet above high-water 
mark, and by a continuation of the same main into two other tanks at Chatswood, at an 
elevation of 370 feet above high-water mark, and having a joint capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons. Water is also pumped at this station direet to Pymble at 567 feet elevation and 
to Wahroonga at 717 feet, and to Hermitage reservoirs Nos. land 2 at 302 feet elevation, 
having a capacity of 3,000,000-gallons. The Beecroft-Pennant Hills district is supplied 
from Wahroonga reservoir. A 9-inch main extends over the Gladesville and Iron Cove 
bridges to supply the heights of Balmain, but it is now being superseded by an 18-inch 
main from the Hermitage reservoir. 


(iv.) Storage Reservoirs. In connection with the water supply there are in all 
thirty-two service reservoirs, with a total maximum capacity of 51,716,000 gallons. 


(v.) Revenue, Expenditure, and Capital Cost of Sydney Waterworks. The following 
table gives particulars as to the revenue, expenditure, and capital cost of the metropoli- 
tan waterworks for each financial year from 1902 to 1911. 


SYDNEY WATERWORKS—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL COST, 
t 1902 to 1911. 


Capital Cost) Percen-.| poycen- Net Profit 

; exclusive of| tage of NaeOIOn Interest | after pay- 

Year Ended R Aine: Working | Itemson | Working Recon Payable on} ing Work- 

30th Jane. eve ‘Expenses. which Expenses RoiGapiial Capital |ing Expen- 
Interest is to 3 Cost Cost. ses and 
, not charged.) Revenue. ¥ Interest. 

£ a SS & Osea SIS £& & 

1902... 223,201 | 57,360 | 4,423,203 | 25.69 5.04 162,262 3,579 

A903) hs 220,745 | 71,189 | 4,489,560 | 22.22 | 4.91 | 159,773 —10,167* 
BOGE i.4 992,827 | 58,929 | 4,544,656 | 26.44 4.90 163,314 584 
A905. 6 ans 251,503 | 66,015 | 4,434,991 | 26.24 5.67 156,372 | 29,116 
L906 ai. 270,263 | 64,487 | 4,674,341 | 23.86 5.78 164,216 41,560 
LO Oia wists’ 275,591t| 67,593 | 4,902,463 | 24.52 5.62 176,170 31,828 
TOOGHEr ya 283,410 | 75,016 | 5,009,012 | 26.47 5,66 183,033 25,361 
GOSH ee 267,519t| 80,282 | 5,146,303 | 30.01 o.19 185,591 1,646 
TOPO). es 284 ,943§| 93,027 | 5,286,917 | 32.64 5.38 184,486 7,430 
LOI eas j: 299,442 | 99,355 | 5,420,813 | 33.18 5.52 192,486 7,601 


* Represents aloss. + Rate reduced from 8d. to 7d. from 1st January, 1907. + Rate reduced 
from 7d. to 6d. from 1st July, 1908, and water-meter rents abolished. § Meter rentals reimposed 
from 1st July, 1909, and meterage charge reduced from 1s. to 11d. per 1000 gallons. 

(vi.) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied, 1902 to 1911 
The following table gives various particulars shewing the increase in the supply of water 
in Sydney and suburbs from 1902 to 1911:— 
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SYDNEY WATERWORKS.—NUMBER OF GALLONS, HOUSES AND POPULATION 
SUPPLIED, 1902 to 1911. 


Year jain ae maa | idan 2 ae. 
dnded | pee aa Povtla: ne | Average Daily | Total Supply for —_—_——| Mains 
oth eens tp | ee dec Supply. | the Year. ieee Per Head of} Laid. 
| | | ERG 'Population| 
No. No. 1000 Gallons. | 1000 Gallons. 'Gallons.| Gallons. | Miles. 
1902 101,966 | 509,000 21,906 7,995,822 205 | 43.08 44 
1903 104,681 523,000 16,896 | 6,166,994 ~ 162 32.30 30 
1904 | 109,191 546,000 | 18,690 6,840,549 |, Ld 34.23 | 14 
1905 | 112,843 | 561,715 —| IT Le 7,925,184 | 195 38.65 36 
1906 116,202 581,010 92,398 | SORT 8:55 [TGQ SRL Ba ea 60 
1907 120,782 603,910 22,913 8,263,104 | 189 oV.92y 56 
1908 124,083 620,400 24,567 | 8,967,135 \.{ LOTH |e kBOeOlw 48 
1909 128,444 642,220 | 25,911 | 9,457,660 | 201 40.34 71 
1910 133,788 | 668,940 26,903 | 9,819,657 1 20 OTST eee 
1911 | 139,287 | 696,185 | 29,006 10,587,433 | 208 41.55 102 
} | 


(vii.) Other Water Supply Systems under the Metropolitan Board. In addition to: 
~ the main metropolitan water supply system there are certain other systems within the 
County of Cumberland managed by the Metropolitan Board. (a) The Richmond water- 
works are entirely unconnected with the Sydney supply. The system consists of a small 
pumping station on the left bank of the Hawkesbury River, just below the confluence of 
the Grose and Nepean, a 6-inch supply main, four miles in length, and five and one-eighth 
miles of 38-inch and 4-inch reticulation mains. . (b) The Wollongong waterworks are also 
unconnected with the Sydney supply. The source of supply is the Cordeaux River and the: 
catchment area is 2400 acres in extent. The total capacity of the reservoir is 173,000,000: 
gallons and the total length of the main about nineteen miles, exclusive of the extension 
to Port Kembla and Unanderra. The town, of which the estimated population on 31st 
December, 1909, was 4400, is reticulated with 4-inch and 3-inch pipes. (c) The Manly 
waterworks are supplied by a special catchment area of about 1300 acres, and are also 
connected with the metropolitan system by a 10-inch main from Mosman, crossing 
Middle Harbour, with ball and socket pipes. There are two horizontal compound duplex 
pumps, each having a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons in seventeen hours. (d) The water- 
supply for the districts of Campbelltown, Camden and Narellan, and Liverpool is not. 
drawn from the main Sydney supply through Potts’ Hill, but is received by gravitation 
from the upper canal at Prospect. 


7. Metropolitan Sewerage System.—The system which is now under the control of 
the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage comprises the old and new systems, 
The old system was initiated by the City Commissioners in 1853, and continued by their 
successors, the present City Council, since their incorporation in 1857. The old system 
was designed on the principles of what is known as the “combined system,” and com- 
prises four main outfalls, with subsidiary sewers along the principal streets; these, in 
turn, receive the reticulation sewers of the minor thoroughfares. The four main outfalls. 
discharged directly into the harbour, and the consequent pollution of the water and menace 
to public health led to the appointment of a commission to enquire into the best means 
of diverting the sewage from the harbour, and of disposing of it when thus diverted. 
The new intercepting system is the outcome of the labours of that commission. At the 
time of the transfer, in 1889, of the original sewerage works to the Metropolitan 
Board, there were 70} miles of old city sewers in existence. The new system adopted 
is on the lines of the partially “separate system,” and intercepts all sewage from th 
gravitation zone—i.e., from above a contour line about forty feet above high-water mark , 
while the sewage from the low level areas—i.e., from below that contour line is eventu- 
ally pumped into the gravitation sewers. The system consists of three main outfalls, 
viz. :—(a) The northern outfall, discharging into the Pacific Ocean at Ben Buckler 
Point, near Bondi, and taking all sewage previously discharged into the harbour. 


t 
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(b) The southern outfall, discharging into the sewage farm at Webb’s Grant, and pro- 
viding for the remainder of the city and southern suburbs. (c) The western outfall, 
discharging ‘into the Rockdale end of the sewage farm and providing for the western 
suburbs. Another branch outfall has been constructed at Coogee, which discharges into 
the ocean and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington and Coogee. On the northern 
side of the city extensive works have been completed. Septic tanks, into which 
main sewers discharge, have been constructed at Long Bay (Middle Harbour), Chats- 
wood, and near Balmoral beach. At Manly an ocean outfall has been provided for the 
main sewer, and in the borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal 
with the sewage, while at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly ample provision has been 
made for the sanitation of the districts. 


(i.) Revenue, Hapenditire, and Capital Cost of Sydney Sewerage Systems. The 
following table gives particulars as to the revenue, expenditure, and capital cost of the 
metropolitan sewerage systems during each year from 1902 to 1911 :— 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL COST, 
1902 to 1911. 


Profit or 


(Capital Cost,| porcent-| Percent-| I Loss after 
Year ended “ey Working <i7giusive,’ Jageot’ ageot | Payable | Pavment 
the | Revenue. iB eee a en Expendi-| Reyenue | on Worki 
S0Ghi dune. RpeneS Taerock ig |ture to onCapital) Capital Eiseanace 
inotChargea. Revenue. Coserh iiprinCost: and 
| | Interest. 
£ STi % 2 ene £ 
1902. «sx. ..--[185,441 | 45,884 | 3,182,302 | 33.87 4.25  |)111,0385 |* —21,478 
L908 ase: -- 145,666 | 46,747 | 3,865,155 | 32.09 | 4.32 | 117,496 | —18,577 
LODE ex ..-, 156,274 | 44,458 | 3,562,741 98.44 |..4.38 124,819 | —13,003 
TOSS. ...|213,987 | 54,313 | 3,774,264 | 25.38 5.66 134,563 25,061 
EIOG 1 e. ...|220,629 | 55,368 | 3,828,495 25.09 5.76 | 134,527 30,734 
LOOT Gries ...|217,864}| 62,141 | 3,922,514 | 28.52 5.55 | 140,980 14,743 
LOO anes (216,258 | 64,020 | 4,053,591 29.60 5.338 | 148,142 4,096 
TIO eens ---(214,2121| 68,575 | 4,225,239 32.01 5.06 | 151,317.) — .5:680 
TOUS ...| 223,181 | 70,851 | 4,351,381 | 31.75 5.12 | 151,943 337 
LOLA AEN ...|234,208 | 79,636 | 4,496,290 34.00 5.20 159,070 | — 4,498 
Represents a loss. + Rate reduced from 11d. to 10d. from 1st January, 1907. t Rate re- 


‘duced from 10d. to 94d. from Ist July, 1908. 


(ii.) Number of Houses Drained, Population, and Length of Sewers in Sydney 
Metropolitan Sewerage Systems. The following table gives particulars as to the number 
of houses drained, the population, and the length of sewers within the Sydney metro- 
politan area for each year from 1902 to 1911 :— 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEM.—NUMBER OF HOUSES DRAINED, POPULATION, 
AND LENGTH OF SEWERS, 1902 to 1911. 


Year ended oh aie Estimated ese Tas of , Ventilating | Sewers 
the IGTIGOR Population of Storm- Shafts Ven- 
30th June. TOeeoeel: Served. aware Sane Erected. tilated. 
| 
No. No.: Miles. Miles. | Feet. Miles. | 
1902 as. ...| 82,644 413,000 550.40 25.97 236,855 552.0 
1903u 55.3 ...| 78,620 |, 400,000 588.38 27.37, 239,767 595.0 
AQ Ast 23 ie moa|) 6823215. 410,000 610.73 BT QT. 252,977 | 614.0 
LOO Dw iene map 85,958 - 430,000 - 680.42 38.76 256,535 621.7 
TIO GUE ..s ...| 88,881 444 405 656.84 44.71 264,255 636.0 
LOO TAC sai Sei! 91',940 456,670 684.38 44.82 281,885 654.0 
su SOSi ae aa) 96,384 481,920 724.37 46.94 286,000 684.0 
1909, +... sei) 199,442 497,210 760.16 47.30 299,910 714.0 
ROTO sy... ...| 102,896 514,480 793.55 47.82 344,820 756.0 
TOMA oss! ..-| 108,012 -+ 540,060 825.20 48.85 376,900 795.0 
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8. The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board.—The waterworks of the 
Lower Hunter were constructed by the Government under the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892 a special Act was passed 
establishing an independent Board to control the water-supply works. This Board con- 
sists of seven members, of whom three are nominated by the Governor, one elected by 
the Newcastle Municipal Council, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one by the 
municipalities of Hast and West Maitland and Morpeth. The following municipalities 
and incorporated areas are within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 


Newcastle Division.—Adamstown, Argenton, Ash Island, Boolaroo, Carrington, 
Hamilton, Hexham, Holmesville, Lambton, Merewether, Minmi, New- 
castle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, and Wickham. 

Maitland Division.—Abermain, Aberdare, Bolwarra, Cessnock, East Greta, 
Heddon Greta, Hinton, Homeyille, Kurri Kurri, Lorn, East and West 
Maitland, Morpeth, Oakhampton, Pelaw Main, Rutherford, Stanford 
Merthyr, Telarah, and Weston. : 


(i.) Description of Waterworks. The water supply is pumped up from the Hunter 
River about a mile and a half up stream from West Maitland, the engines being situated 
above flood level on a hill about forty-four chains from the river. At the pumping 
station there is a settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons capacity, six filter beds, a clear water 
tank holding 589,500 gallons, and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons capacity. 
The filtered water is pumped from the clear water tank into two summit reservoirs, 
one of which is connected by a 10-inch cast-iron main 44 miles in length, and supplies 
East and West Maitland, Morpeth, and Maitland, while the other is fed by two rising. 
mains, one riveted steel pipe 20? in. diameter, and a 15-inch cast-iron main, 5% miles 
long, and supplies the other districts under the control of the Board. Im seven of 
these districts reservoirs having a total capacity of nearly 4,000,000 gallons are supplied 
by gravitation. On the hill at Newcastle there is also a high-level iron tank with a 
capacity of 20,000 gallons, which is supplied by a small pumping engine on the roof 
of the Newcastle reservoir. The total length of water mains is 3844 miles. 


(ii.) Water Supply, Capital Cost, Revenue, and Expenditure. By the Act of 1892 
referred to above and an Amending Act of 1894 the capital debt of the Board was to be 
liquidated by annual instalments distributed over 100 years with interest at 34 per cent. 
By a further amending Act of 1897 the repayment of expenditure on permanent works was 
abrogated, and the annual instalments were to be paid in liquidation of the cost of 
renewable works to be fixed by the Government from year to year. The capital debt 
of the Board to the Government at 30th June, 1911, was in respect of water supply 
£477,204, and £170,151 in respect of sewerage. In the subjoined table particulars are 
given as to the revenue and expenditure, and also as to the number of houses and 
population supplied for each financial year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF THE HUNTER DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY, 1902 to 1911. 


Working hy Supply. 

Year ended 30th June. | Revenue. pein Breede Percience 
pplied. Served. Daily 
Interest). Average. Total. 
£ £ No. No. 1000 Gallons. | 1000 Gallons. 

1902 Wee des | KOSLDOS 32,109 9,875 49,400 ala RY) 408,508 
1903 Ye Fae |e LO 32,217 10,522 52,600 1,113 406,172 
1904 ass ve lo 815860 32,361 11,100 55,500 1,093) - 399,954 
1905 +h ... | 34,486 33,714 12,167 60,800 1,266 461,936 
1906 aes ... | 40,801 34,801 12,968 64,800 1,479 539,655 
1907 eas eee | yA RO 38,886 13,569 67,845 1,479 539,965 
1908 ues we | 45,695 39,615 14,457 72,285 1,654 603,755 
1909 vee «.. | 48,395 41,184 | 15,679 78,395 1,766 644,689 
1910 Ane «| 46,767 43,126* | 16,446 82,230 1,650 602,497 
1911 nee are || p40, alt 45,020 17,164 85,820 1,850 675,214 


* Inclusive of an instalment of £10,675 to the sinking fund for reconstruction of renewable works. 
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The average daily consumption of water for all purposes per inhabitant was 21.55 
gallons during the year 1911, as against 20.07 gallons during the previous year. 


(iii.) Sewerage Works. Considerable progress has been made by the Department of 
Public Works with the construction of the sewerage works for Newcastle and suburbs. 
The scheme’ is designed on the separate system, and will deal with the sewage partly by 
gravitation and partly by pumping. The works within the first two completed sections 
were transferred to the Board in 1907, those within the third section in March, 1910, 
and those within the fourth section in February, 1912. Up to the 30th June, 1911, 
about 80 miles of sewers, connecting with 1465 separate properties, were under the 
control of the Board. For the financial year 1910-11 the revenue was £8974 and the ex- 
penditure £9584, the latter amount including a £1039 instalment to the Sinking Fund 
for the reconstruction of renewable works. 


9. Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns.—With the object of assisting 
municipalities to construct systems of water supply and sewerage, the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was passed, but has since been amended by the 
Acts of 1887, 1894 and 1905. Under these Acts the amount for carrying out the works 
is advanced by the State, and the municipality has the option of undertaking the con- 
struction of the works, failing which the Government undertakes the duty. Munici- 
palities which ayail themselves of the provisions of the Act are empowered (in addition 
to levying ordinary municipal rates) to levy a special rate for each seryice, based (at the 
option of the councils) upon either the improved or unimproved capital value of the 
lands so liable for rating, such rate not to exceed a maximum of 10 per cent. upon the 
assessed value of the lands and tenements so taxed. The original Act, as amended in 
1894 and in 1905, provides that the sum adyanced,with interest at 4 per cent. perannum, 
must be repaid by a maximum number of 100 yearly repayments, and also provides for 
the issue of licenses to workmen, for the recovery of rates and for making by-laws for 
the assessment of lands and other purpose. 


(i.) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1910, forty-eight country municipalities had 
availed themselves of the privileges of the Act as regards waterworks, all of which at 
that date had been completed and handed over by the Government. The total amount 
expended on these works was £854,949, and the total of the sums payable annually for 
a period of 100 years was £31,755, including interest at the rate of 3} per cent., the first 
repayments having become due at various dates ranging from the end of the year 1893 
to the end of 1908. In the calculation of these repayments the interest on the expendi- 
ture has been added, and any payments by the councils, as well as sums remitted under 
the authority of the Act, have been deducted. A number of other municipalities have 
constructed works out of their own resources. 


(ii). Sewerage Works. Only eleven municipal councils have taken advantage of the 
Act providing for the construction of sewerage works in country towns. On the 30th 
June, 1910, the capital debt of these systems was £124,115, the amount payable annually 
to the Government being £4669. Other sewerage systems are in existence in several 
places, but with few exceptions the operations have been on a small scale. 


10. Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales.—Reference has been made 
in the section of this book dealing with the subject of Private Wimance (see page 875) to 
the constitution of the Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, which has 
now superseded the Metropolitan and all other Fire Brigade Boards in that State. 


(i.) Receipts and Disbursements of Board of Fire Commissioners of New South 
Wales for 1910 and 1911. The subjoined table shews the actual receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Board, for the years 1910 and 1911 inclusive :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES BOARD OF FIRE COMMISSIONERS.—RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR SYDNEY FIRE DISTRICT, 1910 and 1911. 


Receipts. 
Year. Bion las. From . From Fire | - BvGur eel ROAnOLer pias peter 
Govern- Municipali-| Insurance =a | otal. 
eden | 4 ‘fea: et Companion: Firms. | Sources. 7 
or ais act saan Oe danas ip Fa hE i yd inne £ 
1910...) 21,624 21,624 | 21,181 | 442-— 607 65,478 58,168 
1911...) 21,643 215643 | 21,198 | 444 1,145 66,073 60,667 


With reference to the preceding table, under the “‘Fire Brigades Act 1909,” by which 
the New South Wales Board of Fire Commissioners was constituted and which came into 
operation on 1st January, 1910, insurance companies do not now, as formerly, return the 
amount of their risks, but give in lieu thereof the amount of premiums received, which 
forms the basis of their contribution towards the revenue of the Board. The Board,with 
consent of the Minister, is empowered to divide the State into fire districts and to make 
annually an estimate of the amount it proposes to expend therein during the following 
year, but such estimate must be made so that the amount of contribution levied against 
such fire districts shall not exceed 4d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value of all 
ratable land within each district. Every insurance company pays annually to the funds 
of the Board a percentage contribution, to be fixed by the Board on the total amount of 
premiums (excluding the reinsurance proportion thereof) which each company receives 
out of each fire district, within each of which uniform percentages prevail. By this Act 
also firms which effect insurances with companies not registered in New South Wales 
are likewise required to make contributions on account of the premiums paid to such 
companies, which is the first instance of this class of insurer being compelled to share 
the expense of local advantages, which had hitherto been available free of cost. The 
Sydney fire district includes the City of Sydney and suburbs, comprising a total area of 
1524 square miles. 


11. Sydney Harbour Trust.—The establishment of this Trust was the direct out. 


come of the outbreak of bubonic plague in the port of Sydney in the early part of ,the 
year 1900. It was proved that this disease was due to the introduction of plague-stricken 
rats in vessels arriving from ports in which the disease had made its appearance. As a 
consequence the whole of the foreshores of the harbour, together with certain adjoining 
wharves, stores, dwelling*houses, and other properties, were vested in a body of trustees. 
The Trust was established by an Act which came into force on the 11th February, 1901. 
Under this Act an independent body of three Commissioners was created for the purpose 
of administering the affairs of the harbour and of fostering its interests, each commis- 
sioner being entitled to-hold office for seven years, subject to certain conditions. This 
Board of Commissioners is invested with the exclusive control of the port and shipping, 
lighthouses, beacons, buoys, wharves, and docks (with the exception of wharves and 
docks constructed on land which has been alienated from the Crown), in Sydney Harbour, 


and is empowered to levy certain tolls, dues, rates, rents, and charges, and to resume or 


purchase lands and buildings. Prior to the establishment of the Trust, the extensive 
foreshores of the port offered opportunities to private individuals of acquiring water 
frontages, which enabled them to participate in the revenue to be derived from the wharf- 
age and tonnage rates as prescribed by the various Acts. This alienation of the water 
frontages was in return for comparatively small payments. In effect, this deprived the 
Crown of an annual revenue which, under other circumstances, might have been applied 
to the maintenance of the port. One of the greatest changes made by the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Act was the alteration of the basis upon which wharfage is charged f 
so that goods which do not use the wharf, but are lightered overside, are subject 
to wharfage. The Act embodied the wharfage schedule appended to the Wharfage and 
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Tonnage Rates Act of 1880, by which the inward rates were fixed at one shilling and 
eightpence per ton, and the outward at tenpence; but it did not provide for any reduced 
rate for transhipment goods arriving from oversea as had previously been allowed, 
although it gave the Commissioners power to make or to recommend certain exemptions 
and to increase the inward wharfage to three shillings per ton measurement, or to four 
shillings per ton dead-weight. During the year 1901 the Commissioners recommended 
the Government to increase the inward rates to two shillings and sixpence per ton and 
to abolish outward wharfage, and these recommendations were duly endorsed by the 
Executive Council. Liberal concessions were also made with regard to transhipment 
goods arriving from oversea. All goods produced or manufactured within the State of 
New South Wales were exempt from wharfage rates until the Sydney Harbour Rates 
Act 1904 was passed. Under this Act a schedule of wharfage charges was provided for, 
a small charge of fivepence per ton being imposed on all goods transhipped ; important 
amendments were also made in the old tonnage rates charges (which had been in exist- 
ence since 1880), with the result that many vessels which previously escaped payment 
have now to pay a fair charge for the use made of the wharfage accommodation provided: 
by the Trust. Considerable improvements have been made by the Commissioners in the 
wharfage accommodation of the port and in the sanitary condition of the area vested in 
the Trust by the construction of new jetties, sheds, offices, and waiting rooms; by 
dredging and by preventing the pollution of the waters of the port; by opening up new 
roads; and by taking means to prevent rats and other vermin from finding a harbourage 
in the produce stores and in the vicinity of the wharves. 


(i.) Revenue, Expenditure, and Capital Cost. The subjoined table gives particulars 
of the revenue and expenditure of the Trust, and also shews the total capital debt for 
properties, etc., vested in the Commissioners, the amount of interest payable on the 
debt, and the balance of revenue after deducting expenditure, interest, and the amount - 
of the Commissioners’ salaries :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL DEBT, INTEREST 
AND BALANCE, 1901 to 1911. 


Voar Revenue. | | cites 
pagiten Wharfage Tonn’ge|  pyom ge Capital | Interest.+} Balance, 
June— |& Harbour! Rotes “| Other | Total. tent 
bi Rates. Charges Bources. ities | we 
s Ss & & g £ s £ 

1901* ...| 42,784 | 3,208 12,324 58,316 11,275 | 4,692,782 55,554 | — 8,518 
1902 ...| 127,199 | 9,824 82,683 | 219,706 75,692 | 4,806,534 | 169,874 | —25,860 
1903...) 147,653 | 3,762 | 104,730 | 256,145 86,172 | 4,950,299 | 173,112 | — 3,189 
1904 ...| 117,214 | 5,715 | 188,748 | 261,677 83,765 | 5,030,209 | 177,906 6 
1905 ...| 111,891 } 7,076 | 184,614 | 253,581 76,776 | 5,074,422 | 180,966 | — 4,161 
1906 ...| 148,625 | 8,759 | 118,305 | 270,689 80,027 | 5,112,417 | 178,779 11,883 
1907...) : 163,597 |11,344 | 123,001 | 297,942 82,669 | 5,137,646 | 184,074 31,199 
1908 ...| 183,045 |12,525 | 131,955 | 327,525 90,782 | 5,227,360} 189,265 47,478 
1909 ...| 183,753 |11,539 | 189,076 | 334,368 | 103,882 | 5,338,108) 191,532 38,954 
1910 ...| 183,094 |11,563 | 142,890 | 337,047 | 142,7631) 5,482,060) 191,246 3,038 
1911...) 212,061 |15,536 | 146,158 | 373,755 143,181} 5,627,756 | 200,845 99.729 
* For the period from 11th February to the 30th June, 1901. + The rate of interest charged 
each year is the average rate on the total capital debt of the State, which varies. — Represents 
a loss. t Including expenditure for the renewal, replacement or reconstruction of wharves or 


buildings, viz., £34,970 in 1910, and £23,650 in 1911. 

The revenue for the year 1910-11 shews an increase of £36,708 on that for the 
previous year, and is the highest attained since the formation of the ‘Trust. The 
corresponding increase in expenditure was £11,738, exclusive of expenditure on renewals, 
etc., which was incurred chiefly on account of extra requirements for dredging, and 
sundry other items. : 

(ii.) Dredging and Towing. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the dredg- 
ing and towing done by the dredges and tug boats owned by the Trust :— 
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SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—PARTICULARS OF DREDGING AND TOWING, 


1905 to 1911. 
Dredging. Towing Dredged Material. 
Year. | A 
. . Total Expenditure 

Tons Total E dit Miles * . 
Dredged. Expenditure.| per Ton. | Towing. |!xpenditure| per Mile 

Tons, £ Pence. Miles. £ Pence. 
1905 ...| 490,045 8,808 | 4.31 46,542 5,378 27.73 
1906 ...| 489,610 8,311 4.08 39,301 % 5,207 31.78 
1907 ...| 482,474 8,087 4.02 45,617 5,392 28.37 
1908 ...| 504,760 8,915 4.24 45,485 6,940 36.62 
1909 «| 434,504 | 13,066 7.22 38,699 6,634 41.14 
1910 ...| 448,650 | 11,495 | 6.15 33,048 5,519 40.08 
1911 --+| 1,675,945 | 19,058 2.72 38,372 5,442 34.04 


§ 3. Victoria. 


1. Development of Types of Local Authorities.—In Victoria there are now two 
types of municipal institutions, (a) boroughs, including cities and towns, and (6) shires, 
and although they are now dealt with by the same Act, their origin was distinct, and in 
the early days of their development they were provided for by independent enactments. 
Melbourne and Geelong, the latter of which was for many years the second largest town 
in the State, having been incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment 
of a general system of local government, are not subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Acts except in a few comparatively unimportant details. Melbourne was 
incorporated as a town in 1842, and as a city in 1847; Geelong was incorporated as a 
town in 1849, and proclaimed a city on 14th December, 1910. 


(i.) Institution of Road Districts. The Imperial Act of 1842, under which the 
Governor of New South Wales was authorised to form districts for the purpose of self- 
government, has already been referred to. This Act was succeeded by the Act of 1850, 
which separated the district of Port Phillip from New South Wales, and provided 


that the proclamation of districts (under the Act of 1842) which had not been followed — 


by an election of councillors should be void, and where councillors had been elected 
the Letters Patent forming such districts could be revoked by petition. For the 
future such districts were only to be incorporated upon petition of the inhabitants to the 
Governor, who was authorised to establish elective district councils, with power to frame 
by-laws for making and maintaining roads and bridges, establishing schools, and levying 
local tolls and rates. The necessity for a more comprehensive scheme of local government 
soon became apparent, owing to the increase of settlement on the land which followed 
the excitement of the gold rush, and in 1852 two committees of the Legislative Council 
were appointed, one to enquire into the operations of district councils which had been 
established, the other to report generally upon the condition of the roads and bridges in 
the State, and as to how the funds for their construction and maintenance could be best 
expended. The report of the latter committee was of considerable value, because it 
formed the basis of the first Victorian Act which proyided a scheme for the local govern- 
ment of country districts, namely, the Roads Act of 1853. Under this Act a distinction 
was made between main roads and parish or cross roads. The Governor was authorised 
to declare any part of the colony to be a road district ; main roads were placed under the 
care of a central Road Board with an Inspector-General and staff, while parish roads 
were to be made and maintained by the district councils, which were empowered to levy 
rates for the purpose. 


(ii.) Hstablishment of Shires and Extinction of Road Districts. The Act of 1853 
continued in force for ten years, when it was repealed, its provisions as amended 
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being re-enacted by the Road Districts and Shires Act 1863. By this Act the central Road 
Board was abolished, and the establishment of shires and shire councils was authorised. 
Any district having an area of not less than 100 square miles and a revenue from general 
rates of not less than £1000 might be incorporated as a shire, the duties and powers of 
which were the same as those of the districts, but additional privileges, such as power to 
raise loans and to grant licenses, were conferred upon the shires. Provision was also 
made for the regulation of the proceedings of shire councils, the preparation of voters’ 
lists, elections, accounts, revenue, rates, auditors, and other matters, and these provisions 
have been substantially continued in later Acts. The result of the Act of 1863 was that 
the road districts were gradually developed into or were absorbed by the shires, and the 
next important measure which was passed, the Shires Statute Act of 1869, recognised 
only the latter, and with respect to shires retained the principal features of the preceding 
Act. 


(iii.) Constitution of Urban Municipal Districts and Boroughs. In the meantime 
suburban districts and country towns were growing up, and in the year 1854 an Act was 
passed for the establishment of municipal boroughs in Victoria. Provision was made 
whereby any district having an area of not more than nine square miles, no part of which 
was more than six miles from any other part, and haying a population of not less than 
300, might, on petition, be constituted a municipal district. This Act, which thus 
originated those municipalities now known as boroughs (including cities and towns), was 
amended and repealed by the Municipal Institutions Consolidating and Amendment Act 
1863, which re-enacted the principal features of the previous Act. These features are 
practically the same as those which now prevail with regard to boroughs. The Act of 
1863 was in turn amended from time to time, and the law relating to boroughs was con- 
solidated in 1869 by the Boroughs Statute Act. 


(iv.) Legislation applying to all Types of Municipalities. Both the Shires Statute 
Act and the Boroughs Statute Act of 1869 were repealed and their provisions amended 
and consolidated by the Local Government Act 1874, which, after further improvements 
and extensions, was in turn consolidated by the Local Government Act 1890, which was 
itself amended from time to time. In 1899 a select committee of the Legislative Assembly 
was appointed to enquire into and to report upon the working of the Act of 1890 and to 
suggest amendments required in the law relating to local government. This committee 
was subsequently constituted a Royal Commission, and in 1902 issued a report’ to which 
was appended the draft bill which became the Local Government Act 1903, the provisions 
of which now regulate the working of municipalities in the State. 


2. Local Government Systems now in Operation.—Local government is now 
administered under the Act of 1903 throughout the whole of the State, with the excep- 
tion of about 6000 square miles in the mountainous parts of the county of Wonnangatta, 
and the whole of French Island. 


(i.), Constitution of Municipalities. Provision is made for the continuation of muni- 
cipalities established under previous Acts and for the constitution of new ones. 


(a) Shires. Any part of the State containing ratable property yielding, upon a 
rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound, a sum of £1500 may be con- 
stituted a shire upon petition of at least fifty inhabitants. 


(0) Boroughs. Any part of the State, not exceeding in area nine square miles, and 
having no point distant more than.six miles from any other point, and con- 
taining a population of not less than 500 and ratable property yielding, upon 
a rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound, a sum of £300, may be con- 
stituted a borough upon petition of at least 250 resident householders. © Any’ 
borough haying during the preceding financial year a revenue of £10,000 

| may be declared a town, or having a revenue of £20,000 may be declared a 
city upon petition under the common seal of such borough. Provision 
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also made for severing any part of a municipality and annexing the same 
to an adjoining municipality: for dividing municipalities into any number 
of subdivisions not exceeding eight; and for uniting two or more boroughs 
which form one continuous area so as to form one borough. 


(c) Townships. Upon petition signed by not less than twenty-five ratepayers resi- 
dent in any portion not exceeding three square miles in extent of any shire 
and distant more than ten miles from the boundaries of the city of Mel- 
bourne, the Governor may, with the corsent ofthe municipal council, pro- 
claim such portion a township. 


(ii.) The Municipal Council. It is provided by the Act of 1903 that, in the case 
of existing municipalities, the council shall consist of the number of members assigned 
to it at the commencement of the Act, but, when the number of members is: determined 
under the Act, such number shall be, in case the district is not subdivided, some 
multiple of three, not less than six nor more than twenty-four, and, in case such district 
is subdivided, the number produced by the return of three councillors for every sub- 
division. Every person liable to be rated in respect of property in the municipal district 
of the ratable value of £20 at the least is qualified to hold the office of councillor in any 
municipality, provided that no female, nor any undischarged bankrupt, nor a person 
attainted of treason or conyicted of felony shall be so qualified. Other persons may also 
be disqualified on the ground of interest. Provision is made for the retirement of one- 
third of the councillors annually in rotation, and for the election and privileges of the 
chairman, who is styled the mayor of a borough or the president of a shire. 


(iii.) The Municipal Electorate. “Wivery person who on the 10th June in any year 
has attained the age of twenty-one years, and is liable to be rated in respect of property 
within a municipal district, in respect of which all rates made before the 10th March of 
the year have been paid, is entitled to be enrolled as a yoter, but no person may be 
enrolled in respect of property rated under £5 a year, unless there is a house on the 
property, and he resides there. The occupier and the owner of any ratablé property 
may not be both enrolled in respect thereof, the former having the right to be enroNed’ 
instead of the latter. Corporations lable to be rated may appoint not more than three 


persons to be enrolled in their place. Joint occupiers and owners, not exceeding three, 


are each entitled to be enrolled, and in case more than three persons are rated in respect 
of any property, those whose names stand first in order upon the rate last made or upon 
the last valuation and return are so entitled. Plurality of votes is allowed on the 


scale shewn in the following statement :— 


VICTORIA.—PROPERTY QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENROLMENT AS MUNICIPAL VOTER.) 


Annual Ratable Value of Property. 


Number of 
otes, . r Wg i 
Boroughs es Cities and Shanes 
1 Under £50. Ha Under £25. 
2 From £50 to £100. [hayes From £25 to £75. 
33 £100 and upwards. £75 and upwards. 


Voters’ lists are prepared annually by collectors appointed for the purpose; provision 
made for the revision of the lists, for the time and place of holding elections, for the 
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nomination of candidates, for the application of the Voting by Post Act 1900; for the 
appointment of officers, and for the meetings and proceedings of councils. 


(iv.) Powers and Functions of Councils. Municipal councils are empowered to make 
by-laws for a great number and variety of purposes, of which the most important are as 
follows:—The control and regulation of roads and streets, buildings, wharves, and public 
places, of nuisances, passenger vehicles, carters, boatmen, and porters; the regulation 
and maintenance of water supply, sewerage, drainage, and lighting; the establishment 
and control of fairs and public sales, labour marts and offices; the preservation and 
management of commons and public reserves; the regulation of traffic and hoardings; 
the public health and the prevention of contagious or infectious diseases, and’ generally 
for maintaining the good rule and government of the municipality. Councils are 
authorised to undertake the supply of light, heat, or motive power for public or private 
purposes; they may construct and maintain tanks, dams, and reservoirs, and may provide 
public baths, markets, weighbridges, pounds, abattoirs, places of public recreation, and 
charitable institutions. One of the principal functions of the councils is to construct and 
maintain public highways, streets, bridges, ferries, and jetties within their respective 
localities. At the request of the council the provisions of the Act as to the maximum 
weight which it is permissible to carry on vehicles on any public road within the muni- 
cipality, may be made to apply by proclamation. 


(v.) Ratable Property. All land, including buildings and improvements thereon, 
within a municipality is ratable property, except the following :—Crown lands un- 
occupied or used for public purposes; land used exclusively for commons, mines, public 
worship, mechanics’ institutes, public libraries, cemeteries, free primary schools, and 
charitable purposes; land vested in, in the occupation of, held in trust for, or under the 
control of any municipality, local governing body, or commissioners under the Rates Act; 
land vested in the Railway Commissioners, in the Minister of Public Instruction, in the 
Board of Land and Works, in the Cémmissioners of the Melbourne Harbour Trust, and 
in the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. The valuation of all property is 
computed at its net annual value, that is to say, at the rent at-which the same might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of all usual tenants’ rates, taxes, and 
cost of insurance, but no ratable property may be computed as of an annual value of less 
than 5 per cent. upon the fair capital value of the fee-simple thereof. 


(vi.) Rates. The municipal councils are empowered to levy rates, which, together 
with grants and subsidies received from the Government, license fees, market dues, rents, 
tolls, and sanitary charges, form their chief sources of income. The rates which may be 
levied are of three kinds, namely—general, extra, and separate rates. 


(a) General Rates are levied at least once in every year, and must not exceed two 
shillings and sixpence in the pound of the net annual value, nor be less 
than sixpence in the pound of such yalue. Every general rate must be 
made for one year or half a year, or such other period less than a year, but 
not less than three months, as the council thinks fit,"and must be levied on 
the occupier of the property rated, or if there be no occupier, or if the 
oceupier be the Crown or the Minister of Public Instruction, or a public or 
local body, then upon the owner of the property. 


(b) Extra Rates may be levied in any municipal district which is subdivided equally 
in respect of all the ratable property within any one or more of the sub- 
divisions, but cannot be levied except in accordance with the requisition of 
not less than two-thirds of the councillors returned by such sub-division. 
The amount of general and extra rates levied in any year must not exceed 
two shillings and sixpence in the pound of the net annual value. 
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(c) Separate Rates may be levied where it appears to the council that any works 
or undertakings authorised by the Act are for the special benefit of any 
particular portion of the municipal district, but may be made only upon 
petition signed by a majority of the occupiers and by at least one-third of 
the owners of the properties affected, and must be confirmed by order of the 
Governor-in-Council. Separate rates may be levied equally on all properties 
affected, or may be differential according to the benefits to be received by 
different properties, and the amount of the rate must be such as will, in 
the opinion of the council, suffice to provide for the payment of interest 
and periodical repayments of, or sinking fund for, the money borrowed on 
the security of such rate. 


(vii.) Borrowing Powers. The council of every municipality may borrow money 
upon the credit of such municipality by the sale of debentures, either for the purpose of 
liquidating previous loans or for the purpose of constructing certain specified permanent 
works or undertakings, such as the construction, alteration, or enlargement of streets, 
roads, bridges, ferries, sewers, and drains ; the construction and purchase of waterworks, 
electric light or gas works, abattoirs, markets, baths, pleasure grounds, libraries, 
museums, and places of public resort and recreation; the establishment of hospitals, 
asylums, and other buildings for charitable purposes ; the destruction and disposal of 
refuse, and the purchase of land or any easement, term, right, or privilege in, over, or 
affecting land. The amount of money so borrowed at any time for permanent works 
must not exceed ten times the average income of the municipality for the three preceding 
years, and the amount borrowed in the case of any municipality already indebted must 
not exceed the difference obtained by substracting from ten times such average income 
the balance remaining unpaid of any previous loans. The question as to whether any 
loan for the purpose of permanent works shall be incurred must be submitted to a poll of 
the ratepayers upon demand signed by any twenty persons whose names are inscribed on 
the municipal roll. The council of any municipality may, in addition to the borrowing 
powers mentioned above, borrow money for permanent works or undertakings on the 
security of its income, but not upon the credit of the municipality, by the issue of 
debentures or by a mortgage over such income. The amount of money so borrowed 
must not at any time exceed five times the average income of the municipality for the 


three preceding years. The income referred to does not include moneys derived from 


general, separate, or extra rates, special improvement charges, publicans’ licenses, or 
endowment from the consolidated revenue fund. Temporary advances by way of 
overdraft of the current account may also be obtained, but must not at any time exceed 
one-half the prior year’s revenue. 


(viii.) Endowment. ‘Under the Local Government Act 1874 an annual endowment 
of £310,000 was provided for the municipalities. This amount ceased to be payable in 
1879, but a subsidy, amounting to £310,000, was voted by Parliament annually, and was 
increased year by year, until £450,000 was granted in 1889-90 and 1890-91. The 
Local Government Act 1891 authorised the payment of an annual endowment of 
£450,000, but this amount was reduced year by year to £50,000 in 1902, but was 
increased to £75,000 for the year 1906-7, and to £100,000 from the 1st July, 1907. For 
the purpose of distributing the endowment, the shires are classified. Under the 
Municipal Endowment and Reclassification of Shires Act 1907, a new classification was 
adopted under which the amount of the endowment is to be allocated. In addition to 
the endowment of £75,000 (increased to £100,000 from the 1st July, 1907) the munici- 
palities received from the Government during the financial year 1910-11 a sum of 
£82,909 out of the Licensing Act Fund as the equivalent for (a) fees for licenses, (b) fees 
for the registration of brewers and spirit merchants, and (c) fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures incurred under the Licensing Act’ 1876. Under the Act of 1907 the endowment 
of £100,000 is payable in equal moieties in March and September of each year. No 
city or town is entitled to receive any part of the endowment. The distribution 
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amongst the boroughs and shires is based on the amount of general and extra rates 
recetved in the twelve months ending on the preceding 30th September according to the 
following scale :— 


VICTORIA.—ENDOWMENT OF BOROUGHS AND SHIRES, 1910-11. 


To every Borough or Ist Class Shire, 3s. in the £ To every 4th Class Shire, 8s. in the £ 
» », 2nd Class Shire Dey gain sas aa 5th a OS ten atu ats, 
” ” 3rd ” ” 6s. ” ” ” 6th ” 12s. ” ” 


For the three financial years commencing the 1st July, 1907, however, the amounts 
were definitely fixed by Act No. 2129, and for the financial year 1910-11 by Act. No. 2267. 


83. Boroughs and Shires.—Number, Population, and Value of Ratable Property, 
1902 to 1911.—The following table shews the number of cities, towns, boroughs, and 
shires, their estimated population, the number of ratepayers and dwellings, and the 
value of ratable property for the years 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1902-11. 


Printed Ab ie) of Real 
inane Number of Heurated Number of Estimated roperty. 
Tier || Mumsiv*- | population. | eleravers | Noniber of | | 
| Total. Annual. 
CITIES, TOWNS, AND BOROUGHS. 
| £ & 
1902 60 *647,397 157,820 *134,465 | 77,289,498 5,223,282 
19038 60 632,607 155,262 140,248 | 92,099,451 5,308,546 
1904 60 652,658 158,691 142.352. | 93,376,880 5,366,477 
1905 60 657,815 159,953 143,667 | 94,583,732 5,498,471 
1906 {60 684,358 169,536 149,649 99,354,665 5,664,425 
1907 60 695,192 171,909 151,833 100,801,295 5,779,231 
1908 60 708,672 176,420 153,629 103,666,178 | 5,944,691 
1909 60 719,293 178,928 156,099 106,149,960 6,080,447 
1910 60 731,050 183,419 159,478 108,863,963 6,232,091 
1911 60 *738,870 187,562 162,489 114,113,507 6.508,544 
SHIRES. 
& £& 

1902 148 7551023 | 147,671 *118,538 107,812,500 5,661,805 
1903 148 557,285 150,724 118,996 | 111,803,468 5,880,386 
1904 148 556,350 152,204 121,643 115,766,850 6,071,353 
1905 148 552,414 153,908 121,335 116,336,442 6,244,799 
1906 1146 541,242 149,350 118,339 117,260,959 6,130,718 
1907 146 565,739 151,869 120,114 121,797,646 6,395,094 
1908 146 573,715 152,973 121,465 129,059,488 6,694,209 
1909 146 581,866 155,492 128,459 136,538,811 7,043,511 
1910 146 588,156 159,410 124,739 143,142,655 (802,097 
1914 146 *571 ,694 163,916 126,951 150,970,220 7,716,815 


* Census figures. t The shires of Coburg and Camberwell were constituted boroughs, and 
North Melbourne and Flemington were joined to City of Melbourne in 1905. 


4, Municipal Assets and Liabilities, 1905 to 1910.—The assets of municipalities 
may be classified under three heads—(a) the municipal fund, (b) the loan fund, and (c) 
property ; the liabilities under two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (0d) the loan fund. 
The following table shews the amount of municipal assets and liabilities for each financial 
year from 1905 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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Items. 1905, | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
ASSETS. 
£ | £ Zz £ | F 4 | £ 
MounicrpaL FunpD— | | 
Uncollected rates | 119,028 124,174 | 112,435 116,223 |} 114,598 | 110,676 
Other assets ... | 168, 737 | 184,380 | 196,048 182,790 267,944 | 350,092 
Loan Funp— | | 
(a) Sinking funds | | 
Amount at credit | 701,503 | 740,382 | 772,662} 796,272 812,920 | 834,295 ; 
Arrears due tL | 4,459 | teat | 3, 616- 2,806 | 2,827 | 3,286 ag 
(b) Unexpended balances ... | 112, 643 | 302,400 325,901 220,674 | 106,852 345,287 
PROPERTY— } 
Buildings, markets, ete. .| 2,530,858 | 2, 573,017 | 2,697,701 | 2,826,394 | 2,992,809 | 3,149,476 
Waterworks ... 234,461 | 221,548 | 223,687 | 220,669 | 207,451 | 202,210 
Gasworks 65,760 | 60,510 66,269 66,6: 57,399 70,687 
| | 
Total .| 8,937,449 | 4,207,752 4,398,319 | 4,432,466 | 4,562,800 | 5,066,009 
| i 
LIABILITIES. 
a rr ae PR EE al peg? Mina peg F: 
MoNnNIcIPAL FuND— | | | 
Arrears due sinking funds #| 4,459 — 1,341 | 3,616 2,806 2,827 3,286 
Overdue interest a 16,637 16,951 | 17,060 | 18,535 15,639 15,750 
Bank overdrafts a2 «| 90,660 89, ae | 94,825 | 122,453 | 120,705 133,237 
Temporary Government advances oat 4,018 | } | ER “es | xe 
Other liabilities «| 139,717 175, 964 179,342 | 194,283 | 233,359 | *293,089 
Loan Funps— 
Loans outstanding ... ol rd 4,375,116 | 4,442,713 4,437,673 | 4,416,103 | 4,767,138 
Due on loan contracts é 2,256 39,726 88,086 | 49,452 45,089 


Total 


.| 4,469,581 | 4,661,692 | 4,777,282 


| 
| 4,863,836 | 4,838,085 | 5,257,589 


+ Including £98,187 due on current contracts. f 


5. Revenue and Expenditure of Municipalities, 1905 to 1910.—The following 
table shews the revenue from various sources, and the expenditure under various oe j 
of municipalities during each year from 1905 to 1910 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1905 to 19:0, 


Items. . 1905. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
SOURCES OF REVENUE. } 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
( Rates .. 802,253 | 836,024 | 887,580 | 902,741 | 946,956 |} 999,7¢ 
Licenses 112,475 106,621 106,742 106,758 101,682 | 102,066 
Taxation ~ Dog fees 16,022 16,257 17,455 | 17,628 18,751 19,296. 
Market and weighbridge | ? 
la dues ... 55,259 56,939 57,190 57,386 68,014 65,739 f 
Government endowments and ‘grants... 90,572 95,090 117,304 172,648 175,601 187,323 
Contributions for streets, ete F 22,755 18,597 30,816 34,246 35,173 47,532 - 
Sanitary “ie. ate 55,731 56,052 56,918 58,072 59,966 62,720 ; 
Rents ... ; 60,344 63,242 66,601 67,387 69,842 77,958 
Other sources ... 129,810 | 139,470 | 163,825 | 208,403 | 195,831 | 207,181 
Total .| 1,345,221 | 1,388,292 | 1,504,431 |1,625,269 | 1,671,816 | 1,769,614 
/ 
HEADS OF HXPENDITURE. } 
Salaries, etc 136,066 141,438 | 147,933 | 152,302 | 158,436 | 163,435 
Sanitary work, ‘street cleaning, ete. 131,378 135,466 134,632 |. 142,769 | 150,964 | 159,571 : 
Lighting oy 69,915 72,571 76,217 79,832 82,354 83,972 
Fire brigades’ contributions ... 16,061 17,431 17,144 20,724 22,051 23,223 
Pablioworks Construction 198,275 | » 217,346 | 266,658 | 313,607 869 | 335,446 
Maintenance 378,859 403,791 441,335 474,188 490,341 548,583 
Formation of private Soeghas ¢ etc. 23,676 19,627 28,296 32,718 37,888 32,163 
Redemption of loaas ... 55,866 49,483 54,998 68 58,263 46,439 
Interest on loans 186,439 188,111 196,965 198,632 201,199 206,355 , 
Charities 13,185 13,637 13,401 14.666 15.241 15,589 : 
Other expenditure 134,023 | 118,748 | 156,894 | 187,830 | 173,154) 170,840 { 
Total «| 1,343,743 | 1,377,649 | 1,534,473 | 1,677,836 | 1,678,760 | 1.785.616 
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6. The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works.—This Board was established 
by an Act which came into force on 20th December, 1890, and entered upon its duties 
on 18th March, 1891. The Board consists of forty members, one of whom is a chairman 
elected every four years by the other members, the retiring chairman being eligible for 
re-election. Nine members are elected by the Melbourne City Council,. four by the 
South Melbourne Council, three by the Prahran, two each by the Fitzroy, 
Richmond, St. Kilda, and Colligwood, and one each by the other suburban municipal 
councils returning a representative. Thirteen of the members retire annually in 
the month of February, but are eligible for re-election if they remain members of their 
respective councils. The district over which the Board exercises control consists of 
twelve cities, seven towns, and one borough, twoshires, and parts of two others, or twenty- 
four municipalities in all, comprising a total area of 109,009 acres, and containing an 
estimated population on the 31st December, 1911, of 594,250 (including those sup- 
plied withwater outside the Board’s area). The waterworks for the supply of Melbourne 
and suburbs were originally carried out by the ‘Government, which had for that 
purpose contracted loans amounting to £2,389,934; these works were vested in the 
Board in 1891. The primary object of the creation of the Board was not, however, 
to take over these works, but was to supply the long called for and pressing want 
of a sewerage system for the metropolis. The plans and estimates of the cost of the 
metropolitan sewerage were originally prepared by an expert civil engineer from 
England, and were furnished to the Board on its creation. The plan recommended by 
ithe designer and selected by the Board’s engineer-in-chief was estimated to cost 
£5,030,000, but this plan was modified by the engineer-in-chief, with the concurrence and 
assistance of the Board, so as to reduce the estimated cost to £3,451,000. The original plan 
and estimate contemplated only the construction of the main and branch sewers by the 
Board, but as Parliament had added the duty of constructing sewers in streets, right-of- 
ways and branches therefrom the original estimate has necessarily been exceeded. To 
carry out its work the Board is authorised to borrow £8,750,000, exclusive of the loans 
contracted by the Government for the purpose of waterworks and taken over by the 
Board. The liability on Government loans on the 30th June, 1911, was £1,688,663, and 
for loans raised by the Board was £8,981,000. The Board is still empowered to borrow 
£470,271 before reaching the limit of its borrowing powers. 


(i.) Lotal Cost of Water Supply and Sewerage, 1853 to 1910-11. The subjoined 
table shews the total cost of construction and maintenance of water supply and sewerage 
from 1853 to 1911. 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 1853 to 1911. 


Water Supply. Sewerage. 
Peron: Con- | Main | Con- | Main- | Working wai 
struction. tenance. | struction. | tenance. | Expenses. 
£ £ | & & £ & 
1853 to 1890-1 ‘..| 3,378,246 | 149,622 Rats aS aa 3,527,868 
1890-1 to 1899-1900) 322,627 146,678 | 3,026,162 | *20,411 | *21,286 3,537,164 
1900-1 ... ae 14,830 | 18,445 280,973 13,287 | 11,240 338,275 
1901-2... ae 16,053 | 20,786 302,460 10,906 13,430 863,635 
1902-3 ... Ab 10,412 © 21,480 311,615 12,047 14,495 370,049 
1903-4 ... wis 8,649 20,765 293,602 12,696 13,860 349,572 
1904-5 ... a8 1,391 16,105 425,137 4,750 | 21,929 469,312 
1905-6 ... ole 16,562 15,539 340,386 5,242 23,338 401,067 
1906-7 ... poll ye essa ke) | 17,731 277,820 | 4,652 21,180 346,502 
1907-8 ... ater 33,058 23,004 262,148 4,075 31,149 353,434 
1908-9 ... bee 65,108 22,163 220,900 3,962 31,806 843,939 
1909-10... non 29,962 22,999 283,827 4,589 33,495 374,872 
1910-11..., (09 92,7381 | 23,474 242,731 5,108 | 41,800 405,839 
Total ...| 4,014,248 518,791 | 6,267,761 | 101,720 | 279,008 11,181,528 


* From the 30th J une, 1897, to the 30th June, 1900. 
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(ii.) Revenue and Expenditure of Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The following table shews the actual receipts and expenditure, and also the loan receipts 
and expenditure of the Board during each year from 1902-3 to 1910-11 inclusive :— 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS,—REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 


TURE DURING EACH YEAR, 1902-3-to 1910-11. 


Particulars. , 1902-3. | 1903-4. . (904-5. | 1905-6. | 1906-7. ss. ‘10089. 1900.0. | 1910-11. 
I I ; | 
ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 
Wad dee! bse abe eats | £ £ £ £ F £ 
Water supply 179,885 | 167,036 | 181,890 | 186,179 | 214,834 | 229,674 | 241,790 | 248,356 | 253,002 
Sewerage... | 148,641 | 161,030 | 171,448 | 192,518 | 216,236 | 226,609 | 242,296 | 253.756 | 267, "444 
Live stock—Met. far 10 35,568 | 28,970 | 38,559 42,078 47,349 | 39,132| 22, os 31,289 35.016 
In- { Water supply) 17 1D lee gts 6 20 129 138 
terest (Sewerage ...| 18,605 | 25,037 | 26,988 | 23,785 | 20,635 | 16,562) 15, on 10,229 9,008 
Total ... ..-| 382,716 | 382,092 | 418,885 | 444,560 | 499,074 | 512,106 | 522,183 | 543,768 | 565,287 
| | 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
| | : 
General management! 33,933 | 32,513 | 31,081 |} 31,484 | 31,095 | 33,267| 33,984 en 35,779 
Live stock—Met. farm} 25.718 | 23,345 | 23,985 | 29,050 | 47,276 | 41,5386] 20,316 7.900 | 19,336 
Main- { Water supply) 22.980 | 21,990 | 20,095 | 20.079 | 21,523 | 25,018| 24,643 oA: 944 | 25,016 
t’ance |Sewerage...}_ 26.590 | 26,655 | 26.833 | 28.765 | 33.214 | 35,588} 38,016| 42.921 | 45,665 
Water supply, 102.959 | 104,114 | 101.999 | 102,081 -| 101.628 | 101,044 | 102,297) 101.578 | 105,760 
Hopont | New offices 2.) i. | ae. 932 932 oo ae FA an 
( Sewerage _...| 206,964 226.861 | 239,929 | 257,059 | 263,410 | 270,130 | 280,647 | 286,655 293.608 
| | | po ou S 
Total ... ..| 419,144-| 435.478 | 444.854 | 469.450 | 499,078 | 506,583 | 499,903:| 508,861 | 525,164 
| | : 
LOAN RECEIPTS. 
Water supply eas 6.25855 2,103 1,583 1,937 2,492 6,725 2,435, 5,272 4,788 
Sewerage... ...| 987,664 | 88,164 | 96,588 | 84,020 | 79,088 | 72,415] 67,771} 61,509 | 56,313 
Proceeds of loans ... 722,641 | 950,927 | 189,696 | 346,519 | 395,085 | 307,500 | 429,595 | 257,853 | 291,310 
Miscellaneous a 215 152 3,508 | 16,204 | 12,332 | 14,865) 15,246 9,104 |. 9,3 
Total ... ...| 813,375 |1,041,346| 291,375 | 448,680 | 488,997 | 401,505 | 515,047 | 333,758 | 361,649 
LOAN EXPENDITURE. \ 
Water sup.construct’n| 12,925 | 10,457 8,990 | 16,045 | 26,023 | 40,183} 67,271] 35,984 | 98,145. 
Sewerage construction], 409,232 | 395,104 | 472,384 | 414,310 | 336,799 | 309,194 | 272,508 | 331,214 035 
Expenses in floating & 
redemption of loans} 25,773 | 528,561 7,360 | 67,533 | 160,163 34 | 229,189 2.677 2,936 
Miscellaneous ..| 19,050 | 20,116 3,417 | 12,780 | 8,670 | 18,655} 24,961) 18,002 | 26,288 
Total ---| 466,980 | 954,238 | 492,151 | 510,668 | 531,655 | 368,066 | 593,929 | 387,877 | 413,404 


7. Melbourne Metropolitan Water Supply.—From the year 1835 to 1857 the inhabi- 
tants of Melbourne depended for their water supply entirely upon rainwater caught in 


— tanks, or upon water carts filled from the River Yarra above the falls. In 1848 


the city — 
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GRAPHS SHEWING CONSUMPTION OF WATER IN METROPOLITAN AREAS.— 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AND PERTH, 1897 ro 1908, AND BRISBANE, 1905 To 1907. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—No. 1.—Total annual consumption of water in metropolitan area 
1897 to periodsshewn on graph. Inthe Adelaide water districts thereare no governing meters; the 
quantities shewn are as recorded by gaugings taken at the reservoirs and include evaporation and 
absorption. The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height represents 400,000,000 gallons. 


No. 2.—Average daily consumption of water in metropolitan area during each month of the 
year. (Mean of period 1897 to 1908.) The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of 
one month, and the vertical height represents 2,000,000 gallons. 


No. 3.—Average daily consumption of water per head of population in metropolitan area, 1897 
to 1908. The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height represents 4 gallons. 


No. 4.—Average daily consumption of water per head of population in metropolitan area dur- 
ing each month of the year. (Mean of period 1897 to 1908.) The base of each small rectangle 
represents an interval of one month, and the vertical height represents 4 gallons. 


The information, while not quite up to date, covers the latest available period and gives, it is 
believed, a very fair approximation of the present conditions. 
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MAP SHEWING THEePOSITION AND EXTENT OF THE “AUSTRALIAN 
ARTESIAN BASINS.” 
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This map was prepared by the Interstate Conference on Artesian Water, held in Sydney 
during May, 1912. It contains the latest facts relative to the various artesian basins of the 
Australian continent. Of these basins the most important is the Great Australian Basin, which 
extends over 570,000 square miles, viz. :—About 376,000 square miles in Queensland, 90,000 square 
miles in South Australia, 83,000 square miles in New South Wales, and 20,000 square miles in the 
Northern Territory. The Murray River Basin exterids over South-Western New South Wales, 
North-Western Victoria, and South-Eastern South Australia. The Western Australian Basins 
fall naturally within five groups, viz.:—The Eucla Basin, the Coastal Plains Basin, the North-West 
Basin, the Desert Basin, and the Gulf Basin. (See also pages 583 to 589.) 


~ council appointed a committee to enquire into and report generally upon the water supply 
and sewerage of the city. This committee recommended that a comprehensive system of 
sewerage should be carried out, and a rate levied for that purpose; the stringent 
enforcement of provisions as to slaughtering stock and as to the removal of refuse; 
that the space between Melbourne andthe beach be cleared so as to allow the free access 
of pure sea air; that a Building Act should be passed and that the streets should hence- 
forth be formed of a uniform width. Most of these recommendations were carried out. 
A Building Act was passed in 1849, and the filthy lanes in the city were remade and 
drained. In 1845 the first proposal was made to supply the city with water, by means of 
a water-wheel to be worked by the Yarra Falls. Five years later a small steam engine 
was erected to pump water into a tank situated in Flinders Street, from which water was 
drawn by carts, and in 1851 an elaborate report was issued by the city surveyor, recom- 
mending a plan for the city water supply, which was soon afterwards adopted. The source 
from which it was proposed to conserve the water for the supply of Melbourne consisted of 
several creeks and springs which flow from Mount Disappointment, about thirty-two miles 
north of the metropolis, and which, when united, form the Plenty River; this scheme was 
adopted, and has resulted in the Yan Yean Reservoir scheme. In 1853 the duty of supply- 
ing water to the metropolis was transferred from the city council to the Commissioners 
of Sewers and Water Supply, and towards the end of the same year the work of construc- 
tion of the Yan Yean system was commenced. On the 3lst December, 1857, the first 
water was turned on by Major-General McArthur, acting for the Governor, Sir Henry 
Barkly, K.C.B. 


(i.) Development of System, 1857 to 1911. The following statement shews the 
' development which has taken place in the water supply system of Melbourne during the 
fifty-four years since its inception :— 


MELBOURNE WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM, 1857 to 1911, 


Mains & 


Served . Charge per |Rate in| Pi if Supply in 
ee Population.*| C@Pital Cost. | i999 Gallons. | £ Mileage veeecaeae: 
~ £ 
ARS SW ane oe 95,442 748,974 10/- and 6/- | 1/- 104 3,250,000 
Pe So) hoes «».| 694,250 4,014,248 1/- Td. | 1,8764 | 32,974,008 
* On the 31st December. 


{ 


(ii.) Description of Water Supply Systems. The water supply of Melbourne consists 
of two main systems—the Yan Yean and the Maroondah. : 


(a) The Yan Yean System is the main source of supply. It commences by col- 
lecting the water from the Silvery and Wallaby Creek valleys, to the north 
of Mount Disappointment 2700 feet high, which forms one of the promi- 
nent heights of the main Dividing Range in Victoria. The waters of the 
Silvery Creek are brought by means of an aqueduct a little over eight 
miles long, constructed at a cost of £59,603, to a weir at the head of the 
Wallaby Creek aqueduct, which carries the combined waters of the two 


 ereeks for a distance of five and a quarter miles, and discharges over the i 


crest of the Dividing Range at a height of 1694 feet above sea level, and then 
drops a height of 133 feet in 683 feet into Jack’s Creek, one of the branches 


the average daily flow of the combined Silvery and Wallaby Creeks is 
“12,000,000 gallons.~ From its drop into Jack’s Creek the water follows 
the natural bed of the stream for about three miles to the Tourourrong 


of the Plenty River. The Wallaby Creek aqueduct was constructed ata — 
cost of £69,712. Its carrying capacity is 33,000,000 gallons a day, while 


Moe: “ 
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reservoir, which is a small reservoir of about thirty-six acres in extent, , 


having a capacity of 60,000,000 gallons. From Tourourrong the Clear 
Water Channel carries the water for a distance of four and three-quarter 
miles to the old Plenty inlet channel of the Yan Yean reservoir. This 
channel is 13 feet 6 inches wide and 4 feet 6 inches deep, the section being 
a quadrant of a circle of 4 feet 9 inches radius, with one to one side slopes. 
The fall of this channel is 7 feet 6 inches to the mile, with a carrying 
capacity of 12,000,000 gallons per day. The cost of the Tourourrong 
reservoir and this channel was £77,952: In»it there are waterfalls, the 
highest of which is 17 feet. The water from the old Plenty channel 
enters the Yan Yean reservoir through a spur, forming its western bank, 
by means of a tunnel 1000 feet long. The Yan Yean reservoir, which 
is twenty-two miles from the city, is formed by the construction of an 
earthen bank 49 chains long, 30 feet high, 20 feet wide on top, with a 
slope next the water of three to one, and an outside slope of two to one. 
The bywash is 5 feet below the top of the embankment, at a level of 602 
feet above low-water mark in Hobson’s Bay. The reservoir, when full, 
covers an area of 13560 acres, with a maximum depth of 26 feet, and an 
average depth of 18 feet. Its total capacity is 6,400,000,000 gallons, 
of which 5,400,000,000 gallons are available for consumption. From 
the Yan Yean reservoir to the Pipe Head dam at Morang, a distance of 
seven miles, an open aqueduct capable of delivering 38,000,000 gallons a 
day has been constructed. From the Morang reservoir, the bywash of 
which is 485 feet above sea level, a 30-inch cast-iron main, 27-inch cast-iron 
and a 30-inch wrought-iron main carry the water a distance of seven miles 
to the storage reservoir within the metropolitan area, at Preston. The No. 


' 1 Preston reservoir is constructed partly in excavation and partly in bank; 


it is 20 feet deep, and holds 16,000,000 gallons. The bywash is 328 feet 
above the sea level, and the cost to 30th June, 1911, including scour main 
was £23,318. A second reservoir of 25,000,000 gallons capacity was built 
during 1908-9, the walls being of reinforced concrete with éarth backing. 
These are the main distributing reservoirs of the central city supply. 


(b) Maroondah System. The water for this system is obtained from the Maroondah 


River, a tributary of the Yarra. The waters of the Graceburn are picked 
up by a small weir 686 feet above sea level, and carried for a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile in a concrete-lined channel to a well near the main 
road leading from Healesville to Marysville. From this well an 18-inch 
wrought-iron pipe, one and a quarter miles long, leads the water to the main 
Maroondah aqueduct. The creeks contributing to the flow in the 
Maroondah aqueduct, in addition to the Graceburn, are the Coranderrk, 
Donnelly’s and Sawpit Creeks. In each case the water is conveyed by pipes 
into the main aqueduct from diversion weirs on the creeks. A temporary 
weir of Portland cement concrete has been constructed across the Maroondah 
River, from which point the water is led in an aqueduct forty-one miles 
long to the Preston reservoir, where it joins the water from the Yan 
Yean system. The channel, owing to recent improvements, is now 
capable of delivering 30,000,000 gallons daily, the cross section being 
a quadrant of three feet ten inches radius with one to one slopes and 
a fall of one foot to the mile. The valleys are crossed by wrought-iron 
syphons, and with the exception of the Plenty River, which is crossed 
on a wrought-iron girder bridge, all the syphons are laid under the 
beds of streams. Hach syphon is provided with a scour pipe large 
enough to take the full flow of the aqueduct, enabling the water to 
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be directed down any of the natural watercourses when it becomes 
necessary toempty any length of the aqueduct for cleansing purposes. The 
total cost of the Maroondah system to 30th June, 1911, was £773,765. 


(c) High Level System. Besides the Yan Yean and Maroondah systems, the high 
levels of the eastern suburbs of Melbourne are provided for by a direct main 
from the Yan Yean reservoir. This main is thirty-two inches in diameter, 
constructed of wrought-iron plates from 4 inch to 7% inch thick, 20$ miles 
long, and cost to the 30th June, 1911, £199,576. The discharge is about 
9,000,000 gallons per day. There is a storage reservoir of 9,000,000 gallons 
capacity at Surrey Hills, the by-wash of which is 430 feet above sea-level. 


(d) O’Shanassy Supply. The O’Shanassy River is a tributary of the Yarra. It 
is proposed to divert the waters of this river, and to construct an open 
aqueduct and pipe line of an aggregate length of about 483 miles, 
delivering water by way of Mitcham. The watershed of the O’Shanassy 
River, containing 32,650 acres, has been excised from the permanent forests 
area and a crown grant was issued to the Board on the 28th January, 1910. 


(iii.) Catchment Areas, Reservoirs, and, Aqueducts. (a) Drainage Areas. The whole 
of the catchment areas are absolutely free from population or cultivation. The Govern- 
ment pursued the policy of gradually purchasing all private rights over the various water- 
sheds, which policy the Board has carried on and completed; the original owners have 
been bought out, while the township of Fernshaw, in the Maroondah system, was entirely 
purchased and obliterated. The present drainage areas from which the water is delivered 
coyer the following :— 


Silver and Plenty River Yan Yean Reservoir Maroondah Total 
Wallaby Creeks. and Jack’s Ck. Catchment. Catchment, 5 


Area in acres 12,000 12,000 5,000 40,000 69,000 


All the water is delivered by gravitation, no pumping being required in any portion 
of the area supplied. 


(6) Storage Reservoirs. In connection with distribution there are eight service 
reservoirs having a total capacity of 73,000,000 gallons. From the Preston 
reservoirs, which form the main distributing point, a number of service 
mains lead into the reticulation system of the metropolis. The total daily 
quantity of water which can be sent into Melbourne is as follows :— 


MELBOURNE WATER SUPPLY.—CATCHMENT AREA, 1911. 


System sh .. Yan Yean. Maroondah. High Level Main Total Supply. 
Gallons per day «+. 83,000,000 30,000,000 9,000,000 72,000,000 


(c) Aqueducts. Up to the 30th June, 1911, 203 miles 54 chains of 12 inch to 
54 inch mains and 1092 miles 444 chains of reticulation mains, below 
12 inch, had been laid, in addition to which there were 80 miles 72? chains 
of aqueducts and syphons, or a total length of aqueducts, mains, and 
_ reticulation pipes of 1376 miles 423 chains. 


(v.) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied. The following 
table gives various particulars shewing the increase in the supply of water in Melbourne 
and suburbs from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :-— 


FF 2 
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MELBOURNE WATERWORKS.—NUMBER OF HOUSES, POPULATION, AND WATER | 
SUPPLIED, 1902 to 1911. 
rape pay Assess- 
ati upply. ments of 
Year | Number at Average Sida gots pply Tenements 
Ended of : Per Head Rate Served by 
Popu- Daily the Year : A 
30th pias Aaitiont Supply euned Per of are Levied. beinhes 
June. upplied. : mate politan 
Supplied. 30th June. House. Popu- Water 
ation. Supply 
4 000 
No. No. Gallons Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. £ 
1902 ~—...|. : 105,051 | 498,030 30,038 10,963,945 285.9 60.3 3,650,573 
1903 —....|._:«:106,176 | 502,120 28,469 10,391,163 268.1 56.7 6d. in th 3,830,872 
1904 af) LOT OL 503,560 28,997 10,612,929 269.2 57.6 , oi ~! 4,004,543 
1905 _....}_ 109,393 | 507,960 32,657 11,919,957 298.5 64.3 | 4,061, 
1906 ~—...}. 111,494 | 515,080 31,680 11,563,244 284.1 61.5 4,090, 
1907 _....|._ 114.049 | 524,770 34,157 12,467,384 299.5 65.1 4,301,213 
1908 onl s LAG, eae 536,540 33,626 12,307,201 287.9 62,1 Raueaetthy 4,484,868 
1909 «| 119,650 549,690 31,829 11,617,524 266.0 57.9 ‘hae £ iy 4,672,324 
1910 «| 123,227 565,010 34,508" 12,595,571 280.0 61.1 4,789,265 
1911 «| 128.036 581,500 32,974 12,028,440 257.5 56.7 5,045,848 


(vi.) Total Cost of Construction, Revenue, Expenditure and Net Profits, 1854 to 
1911. The following table shews the total cost of construction, the revenue, expendi- 
ture, and net profits up to the 30th June, 1901, and for each financial year from 1902 to 
1911 inclusive :— 


MELBOURNE WATERWORKS.—CONSTRUCTION, COST, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, 
AND NET PROFITS, 1854 to 1911. 


e wae oo Ex- poop ae Nee mete 
ear Ende aera Annual |Penditure on of after Pay- 
ae a Revenue! emer ia Tanponaiiare Interest.* oe 
ment.* Revenue. » |and Interest. 
& & £ % & & 

Total to 190 8,715,203 | 4,835,242 788,346 be 2,042,856 | 2,004,040 
1902 oan 16,053 171,889 40,156 23.36 102,670 29,063 
1903 Ath 10,412 169,295 40,257 23.78 102,942 26,096 
1904 nd 8,649 165,457 37,3874 22..59 104,096 23,987 
1905 Nis 1,391 184,529 31,761 17.21 102,465 50,303 
1906 pia 16,562 182,926 28,016 15.31 102,548 52,362 
1907 afi 25,119 211,059 30,573 14.49 102,075 “78,411 
1908 ant 33,058 233,549 41,656 17.83 100,915 90,978 
1909 as 65,108 235,238 41,776 17.76 102,281 91,181 
1910 ae 29,962 248,189 43,147 17.38 101,440 103,602 
1911 opt 92,731 243,744 44 290 18.17 104,930 94,524 
Total 4,014,248 | 6,881,117 | 1,167,352 3,069,218 | 2,644,547 


1, Works commenced in 1853. 2. Revenue commences in 1854. 3. Returns for expenditure 


commence in 1859. 4. First interest paid in 1856. 


8. Melbourne Sewerage.—As stated above, the chief object of the creation of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board was to carry out an efficient system of sewerage. Old 


Melbourne used to be a city of cesspits, and it was not until the latter sixties that these © 


were abolished, filled up, and the movable pan system gradually adopted throughout the 
whole metropolitan area with night removal. The cost of removal in 1894, was about 
£90,000, equal to a capital expenditure of £1,750,000. This objectionable system has 
been displaced by the water carriage system throughout a large portion of the metropolis, 
and in other parts the work of reticulation is now proceeding. The sewerage system is 


designed to carry off all water used in water closets, lavatories, baths, and urinals, 
| 


y 
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together with all chamber slops and water used in cooking, washing clothes and floors, 
and from sinks in kitchens and sculleries, drainage from stables and cow houses, 
together with all liquid refuse, which in the opinion of the Board will not prejudicially 
afiect the sewers, the machinery, or the sewage farm. Rainfall from the streets flows 
into the river and is not taken into the sewers, which are designed to provide for 30 cubic 
feet per head per day from the assumed future population, calculated on the basis of a 
population of 1,000,000 people ultimately settled on the areas now capable of being 
connected with the pumping staticn. 


(i.) Description of Sewerage Systems. The whole of the sewage of the metropolis is 
being gradually collected by means of two principal main sewers and a subsidiary main 
leading to the pumping station at Spotswood. 


The two main sewers are (a) North Yarra System.—The North Yarra sewer, which 
commences with Heidelberg (part of) and thence takes up Hast Kew, Preston, Coburg, 
Northcote, Brunswick, the Clifton Hill part of Collingwood, also Fitzroy and the North 
Carlton, North Melbourne, and Flemington and Kensington parts of Melbourne, together 
with Hssendon and Footscray. (b) South Yarra System.—The Hobson’s Bay main 
which starts with Moorabbin (part of), picking up Brighton, Caulfield, Malvern, St. 
Kilda, Camberwell, a small part of Nunawading, besides the remaining part of Kew, 
also Hawthorn, Prahran, South Melbourne, Port Melbourne, Richmond, the remaining 
part of Collingwood, also Kast Melbourne and other remaining parts of Melbourne. 
(c) The Subsidiary main, which takes in Williamstown and joins the Hobson’s Bay main 
before it enters the pumping station. 


On 30th June, 1911, the’ sewerage system had been practically completed in the 
following districts, viz.:—Port Melbourne, South Melbourne, Melbourne (except very 
small portions in Flemington and Kensington), Richmond, Prahran, Collingwood, 
Fitzroy, and very nearly the whole of St. Kilda, whilst the thickly populated portions of 
Brighton, Caulfield, Malvern, Camberwell, Kew, Hawthorn, Brunswick, Northcote, 
Essendon, Footscray, Williamstown, Coburg, Preston and Moorabbin had also been 
dealt with ; also a small portion of Nunawading. 

During the past twelve months a great deal of progress has been made in the work 
at Moorabbin, Coburg, Preston, Brighton, Kew, Malvern, Brunswick, Northcote, 
Essendon and Williamstown. Reticulation work is steadily extending outwards, while 
reticulation extensions of varying importance to provide for new buildings or fresh sub- 
divisions are being carried out in various parts of the Metropolitan Area. 


In all, 1208 miles of main and branch sewers and 1157} miles of reticulation sewers 
have been completed. There were also 1757 miles of house connections drains laid 
(74% miles of cast iron and 174945 miles of vitrified stoneware pipes), under the supervision 
of the Board, or a total altogether of 3034 miles of mains, branches, reticulation sewers 
and house connections connected with the Spotswood Pumping Station. 


The whole system was so far advanced on the 30th June, 1911, that on that date 
the sewage from 118,440 tenements could be collected. Of these, 112,293 tenements 
were connected, together with 44 public conveniences and 70 public urinals, 127,468 
water closets, 91,679 baths, 69,314 sinks, 63,264 sets of wash troughs, 30,267 lavatories, 
12,784 stables, 7572 urinals, 5175 polluted areas and paved yards, 1769 cellars, 932 slop 
hoppers, 290 latrines, and 254 dairies. 

When collected at Spotswood the sewage is raised 125 feet to the head of the outfall 
sewer, through 2? miles of 6-feet and 4-feet wrought-iron rising mains, from whence it 
gravitates to the farm in a partly-open and partly-closed channel 153 miles long, eleven 
feet in diameter, and having a grade of two feet to the mile. 


(ii.) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. The farm contains 8847 acres, situated on the 
western side of the Werribee River. The price paid for the land was £17 10s. per acre 
(including compensation for severance). The cost of the farm to the 30th June, 1911, 
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was £461,074. About 29,332,627 gallons of sewage had to be disposed of every twenty- 
four hours during the year in irrigating the fields. It is spread over properly-prepared 
and sown blocks of land by a series of mains and lateral carriers. The effluent, after 
filtering through the land, is discharged into Port Phillip Bay in a clear and transparent 
condition, all the sewage held in suspension being left in the soil. The main supply 
channels for carrying the sewage on to the fields are about ten chains apart, and a good 
system of open drains to carry off the surplus water is provided. Many of these drainage 
channels are ten feet to twelve feet wide at the top and seven feet deep, and through 
them the water drained off from the subsoil is constantly“flowing to the bay. The 
prepared and sown blocks on the farm are laid down with grass and lucerne, on which 
sheep are depastured. During the financial year 1910-11, 22,313 sheep were bought, at 
a cost of £11,677, other expenses amounting to £3968. During the same period the 
total receipts from the sale of wool, skins, and 32,474 sheep amounted to £31,284. 
The profit on sheep for the year amounted to £9302. Number of cattle bought 943, 
costing £3347, other expenses being £672. Total receipts for sale of hides and 703 cattle 
amounted to £3732; the profit for the year was £1614. 


(iii.) Howse Connections. The work of house connections with the sewerage system 
is carried out under a carefully prepared by-law. Under the Amending Act of 1897, after 
a property has been declared to be a sewered property, the owner has several options. 
(a) He may submit a plan of his house connections for approval, and on approval being 
given, may agree to carry out the work within one month. (6) He may submit a plan, 
for which, if approved of, he may ask for an estimate of the cost of carrying out. This the 
Board is bound to supply, and then the owner may either carry out the work himself or 
ask the Board to carry out the work, which it must do for the estimated price, whether 
-the work costs less or more. (c) On default of the owner the Board may carry out the 
work, and at the request of the owner accept payment by forty quarterly instalments, 


bearing interest on such portion as from time to time remains unpaid at the rate of 6 
per cent. 


(iv.) Number of Houses Connected, Capital Cost, Revenue and Expenditure, 1902 
to 1911. The following table gives particulars as to the number of houses connected to 
the sewerage system, the total capital cost, and the receipts and disbursements during 
each year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


MELBOURNE SEWERAGE WORKS.—TENEMENTS CONNECTED, CAPITAL COST, 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 1902 to 1911. 


at Nam boric? Receipts.* Mainten- 

aan iy i otinen Capital Cost. - prohadle a 

30th June. Connected. Fron ete: pebeel s Total. Expenses. 

No. £ Eg §& & £ 

1902 Male Ena he 8,609,596 119,222 5,474 124,696 24,396 
19038 Ry py S28) 3,921,208 141,994 6,647 | 148,641 26,590 
1904 ...| 64,487 4,214,812 154,857 6,174 161,031 26,696 
1905 pelts OOo 4,639,949 165,500 5,948 171,448 26,906 
1906 neal a COROe.U 4,980,335 185,803 6,715 192,518 28,828 
1907 ...| . 87,853 5,258,156 209,805 6,431 216,236 33,296 
1908 «.-| 94,067 5,520,303 221,953 4,656 226,609 35,939 
1909 s| 995955 5,741,203 233,595 8,701 242,296 38,016 
1910 ...| 105,993 6,025,030 241,853 11,903 253,756 42,921 
1911.- wes}, 112,293 6,267,761 955,972 11,472 267,444 45,665 


* Wxcluding revenue from sale of sheep and from interest. 
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9. Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts.—By the Water Act 1905, which 
came into operation on the 1st May, 1906, the control and management of all Irrigation 
Trusts, with one exception, and of a number of waterworks and water supply districts were 
centralised, and their works and property vested in the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. The powers and duties of this Commission were extended by the Water 
Act 1909, the whole of the Water Supply Department being now merged in the Commission. 
Further information with regard to this Commission and to the works and districts under its 
control are given in the section in this book dealing with Water Conservation and Irrigation. 
There are, however, in different parts of Victoria a number of other waterworks which 
are concerned chiefly with domestic supply, and which are controlled by local authorities, 
t.e., by Waterworks Trusts or by municipal corporations. These works are constructed 
out of moneys either granted or lent by the State Government. The following table 
gives particulars as to the waterworks under the control of Trusts and municipal corpor- 
ations for each financial year from 1904 to 1911 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA. COUNTRY WATERWORKS UNDER TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS, 1904 to 1911. 


Waterworks Trusts. Municipal Corporations.* 
Year.| 32 a) a.|a4 wa ; 2 oo 
Ba as Capital | 03.8 ey a esa : Capital | 5.4 
ge | Capital |tndepted-| 325% | 3 Ze | gon | Capital |mnaepted| 339 
5a Cost. hee) "Os 2 ae] Bae | Cost. Rare £08 
Ax sia oz 5 a° 3 A 8 
No. £ £ £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 
1904...) 73 1,051,424 775,701 | 18,520 t + 24 675,161 479,815 2,133 
1905...) 74 1,068,985 786,505 | 19,520 | 71.654 | 71,876 23 669,438 471,998 8,107 
1906...|_ 78 1,367,565 905,336 | 17,029 | 89,083 | 86.764 23 669,684 466,395 2,586 
1907... 84 1,406,510 933,033 | 22,351 | 93,247 | 88,671 23 674,366 468,462 9,786 
1908...) 87 1,429,836 950,293 | 20,512 | 72,952 | 69,291 23 675,966 465,778 9,750 
1909...| 83 952,486 731,276 | 16,1380 | 85,054 | 88,190 23 676,358 461,881 9,834 
1910... 86 960,719 769,442 | 14,727 t t 25 686,356 457,981 | 10,71 
1911... 87 1,017,396 819,698 | 15,047 P + 21 651,489 421,273 2,66: 


* Particulars as to the receipts and expenditure in respect of waterworks under the control 
of municipal corporations are not available. + Returns not available. 

Under the provisions of the Local Government Act 1903, municipal councils are 
authorised to construct and maintain tanks, dams, and reservoirs, and must maintain 
existing works for the gratuitous supply of water. They are also empowered to accept 
the management and control of new waterworks within their respective localities, and 
may, with the consent of the Governor, construct or purchase new works within or 
without their locality. Councils are also authorised to enter into contracts for the supply 
of water for any period not exceeding ten years with the owners of any waterworks. 
Eyery municipality may levy a special water rate for water supplied, or for the purpose 
of constructing waterworks or paying the interest on any loan contracted by the council 
for such purpose, but the amount of the rate must not exceed in any year the sum of 
two shillings in the pound, provided that a minimum sum of ten shillings may be fixed 
by the council to be paid in respect of any property at which water is supplied. 


(i.) Geelong Waterworks Trust.—(a) Constitution. Constituted under The Geelong 
Municipal Waterworks Act 1907, with borrowing powers up to £300,000, and further 
increased by Act No. 2322, 1911, to £350,000. MReconstituted under Geelong Water- 
works and Sewerage Act, 1910, with power to borrow an additional £250,000 for the 
purpose of installing a sewerage system for Geelong and suburbs. 


(b) Water Supply. The available storage capacity of the reservoirs is 1353 million 
gallons, and the Trust is authorised to supply water to (a) City of Geelong; (b) the 
- suburbs thereof, and all places within a radius of five miles of the Geelong Post Office ; 
and (c) any place within ten miles on either side of the main pipe from Stoney Creek to 
Geelong. 
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(c) Sewerage. The sewerage scheme provides for a main outfall sewer 4 ft, 8in. x. 
3 ft. 3 in. to the ocean at Black Rock—a distance of about nine miles. The scheme will 
embrace an area of 8081 acres, including the City of Geelong, Boroughs of Newtown and 
Chilwell, and Geelong West, and the suburban areas situated in Corio and South Barwon 
Shires. 


10, Fire Brigades.—Under the Fire Brigades Act of 1890 a metropolitan fire district 
and nine country fire districts were established, the former-being placed under the control 
of a Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, and the_latter under the control of a Country 
Fire Brigades Board. 


(i.) Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. The metropolitan fire district originally 
comprised the area included in the several municipalities within a radius of ten miles 
from the Melbourne General Post Office, but this area has since been extended in certain 
directions so as to include the greater part of the Shire of Moorabbin and also the town- 
ship of Mordialloc. The Board is composed of nine members, of whom three are 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council, three by the municipal councils, and three by 
the insurance companies. On the 31st December, 1911, the Board had under its control 
50 stations, 213 permanent men, 152 auxiliary firemen, 26 special service firemen, 10 
steam fire engines, 5 gasolene engines, 2 chemical engines (1 motor), 2 petrol motor fire 
engines, 106,882 feet of hose, and 197 fire-alarm circuits haying 705 street fire-alarms, 
of which 618 contained telephones. The total length of wire in use outside stations 
for fire alarms and telephones is about 400 miles. 


(ii.) The Country Fire Brigades Board. This Board consists of nine members, of 
whom three are appointed by the Governor-in-Council, two are elected by the municipal 
councils of the districts where there are brigades registered under the Board, two by the 
fire insurance companies, and two by the registered fire brigades. At the end of the year 
1911 there were ninety-four municipal councils and fifty-five insurance companies 
included in the operations of the Act. All the brigades are volunteer brigades, but in 
the large towns permanent station-keepers and watchmen are employed. There were 
115 registered brigades and 2146 registered firemen at the end of the year 1911. At 
the same date the plant consisted chiefly of 5 steam engines, 63-manual engines, 11 horse 
brakes, 61 apparatus carriages, 3 fire escapes, about 260 hose reels, and 150,000 feet of 
canvas hose. 


(iii.) Financial Operations of both Boards. The following table gives particulars as 
to the financial opérations of both Boards during each year from 1905 to 1910 
inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF METROPOLITAN AND COUNTRY 
‘FIRE BRIGADES BOARDS, 1905 to 1910. 


Particulars. 1905. 1906. 1907, 1908. 1909. 1910. 


‘ ORDINARY, RECEIPTS. 


£ £ fee Es & F 
Contributions Ne eit ...| 49,088 | 50,987 | 51,934 | 65,591 | 64,347 | 56,993 
Receipts for services oes Nee 754 551 | 1,336] 2,833) 2,908} 3,106 
Interest and sundries ate ...| 8,442} 3,080] 3,116] 2,562) 1,649| 2,884 


Total ade fag ...| 58,279 | 54,568 | 56,386 | 70,986 | 68,904 | 62,983 
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VICTORIA —REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF METROPOLITAN AND 
COUNTRY FIRE BRIGADES BOARDS, 1905 TO 1910—(continued). 


Particulars. | 1005 | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
| 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Salaries’ ... 5 ae ae ...| 24,793 | 25,316 | 27,411 | 30,062 | 35,325 | 37,913 
Fire expenses a oe peel 2,990; ora ,O4d W': 3,20101' 3,080!) 3,107 504 
Horses, quarters, etc. xi ...| 10,980 | 9,596 | 9,986 | 12,894 .)\11,686) 5,144 
Plant—Purchase and repairs .--| 4,589 | 6,560]. 5,783 | 9,478} 6,343] 2,955 
Interest ... =e oe seal POyLOS |) OOo dy, G00 | 5)822 | 5,781 | 5,775 
Sinking fund fn ae weal. 25200 2,250 2,895 | 2,895| 2,250} 2,000 
Miscellaneous sea Sts ...| 2,108} 4,310] 2,884) 5,610] 5,072) 8,704 
Total fea FC ...| 58,763 | 56,825 | 57,963 | 69,841 | 69,514 | 62,995 

LOAN EXPENDITURE— 

Purchase of land, erection of 

buildings, etc. an sa 405 3,250 | 2,623 244 | 3,203 72 


11. The Melbourne Harbour Trust.—This Trust was constituted under an Act 
passed in 1876, as a result of public agitation and demands extending over a period of 
thirty-four years, to the effect that the cost of landing goods should be reduced, and the 
delays in receiving goods should be abolished. Both demands arose from the fact that 
vessels of a draught greater than twelve feet had to discharge in the bay into lighters. 


(i.) Constitution of the Trust. The Harbour Trust Act was drafted on the lines of 
similar institutions in Great Britain, such as the Thames Conservancy, the Mersey 
Harbour Board and the Clyde Trust. Under the Act of 1876, as amended in 1883, the 
number of Commissioners is fixed at seventeen, nominated or elected as follows: —Five 
were nominated by the Governor-in-Council, three elected by merchants, three by ship- 
owners, two were elected by the City Council, and one each by the ratepayers of South 
Melbourne, Port Melbourne, Williamstown, and Footscray. The sum of £1700 per 
annum was set aside for the remuneration of the Commissioners. 


(ii.) Works Undertaken by Trust in the River and in the Port. In 1879 a report 
dealing with various propositions for the improvement of the port and harbour was 
issued by Sir John Coode, an English engineer, who had been engaged by the Com- 
missioners for the purpose. This report, which recommended (i.) the cutting of a new 
channel through the flats to the south of Fishermen’s Bend, (ii.) the construction of a 
dock, and (iii.) the widening and deepening of the channel in the river, was adopted by 
the Commissioners, who were empowered in 1883 to borrow the amount of £1,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the necessary works. In 1890 a Consolidating Act was 
passed, and the borrowing powers of the Trust were increased to £2,000,000. The river 
was widened from Queen’s Bridge to the bay to, about 300 feet, while the depth has 
been gradually increased until at the present time it is twenty-six feet at low water. 
Five and-a-quarter miles of wharves carrying sheds which measure a total length of 
12,870 feet, and cover an area of 614,180 square feet, have been constructed along the 
river and at the Victoria Dock, Melbourne. 
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(a) The Coode Canal. In 1886 the canal across the flats below Fishermen’s 


Bend was completed at a cost of £96,000. The length of the canal is — 


2602 yards, the distance from Queen’s Bridge to the river entrance being 
thereby reduced from seven miles to five and three-quarter miles, and the 
navigation being greatly facilitated. At the present time this channel, 
which is called the Coode Canal, is being widened 100 feet, which will 
make its total width 408 feet, and its width at low water 366 feet. The 
work of widening the canal is still in PrOBreey 


(b) The Victoria Dock. This dock, four miles up the river and opened in 1892, 
has an area of ninety-six acres and a depth of twenty-six feet at low water. 
The entrance to the dock is 160 feet wide. There are 8800 feet of 
wharfage, and the total cost, including wharves, sheds, and approaches 
thereto, was £416,088. The sheds havea total length of 3460 feet, and 
coyer an area of 283,380 square feet. 


(iii.) Works in the Bay. Prior to 1889 all the mail steamers and vessels of heavy 
draught had to lie at anchor in the bay, and there discharge into lighters. One of the 
first works undertaken by the Commissioners was to make the railway piers at Williams- 
town available to these vessels. This work was completed at a cost of £256,160. In 
1893 a channel over 8000 feet long and 600 feet wide was constructed, running in a 
southerly direction from Port Melbourne Railway Pier and having a navigable depth of 
thirty feet o.l.w. The cost of this work was £218,379. 


(iv.) Dredging. The total quantity of material raised by the dredging and excavation 
done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to about 42 million cubic yards. 

During the ten years ending 31st December, 1911, the average cost of dredging 
per cubic yard was 2.73 pence and the cost of towing and depositing 3.91 pence, not 
allowing for depreciation of plant. The Trust has expended £225,458 in reclaiming land 
within its jurisdiction. The amount of material raised annually is now about 1,200,000 
cubic yards. 


(v.) Financial Operations. The revenue of the Trust is obtained from wharfages, 
and quayage rates, rents and license fees from lands and ferries, and other license fees. 
One-fifth of the revenue of the Trust is paid to the consolidated revenue of Victoria. The 
following table gives particulars of the reyenue and expenditure of the Trust from 1906 to 
1911 inclusive :— 


MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1906 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1906, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, | 1911. 
REVENUE. 
£ ip £ Orie ke 4 
Rates and rents : ...| 254,142 | 257,787 | 272,409 | 259,641 | 316,787 | 332,732 
Interest... a4 ..| 2,987] 2,949] 3,662 90 410| 2,039 
Recoups = «- tt ..| 2,585 |, 5,542] 1,068} 3,082} 2,138) 4,654 
Total ... ae ...| 259,664 | 266,278 | 277,189 | 262,818 | 319,385 | 339,495 
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MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—(contd.) 


Particulars. 1906. | 1907. | 1908, 1909. | 1910. 1911. 


| | 
fecal 
£& heist se een £ 


Wharfage refunds ae» 796 an 1,161 997 1,618 1,097 
Consolidated revenue of Wacvoris 51,204 | 51,565) 53,869) 51,612] 62,604 | 65,413 
Maintenance and management 52,519.) 53, Lesa 70,224 | 54,962| 56,794 | 58,987 


Interest on loans ere «--| 86,530 |. 86,375 | 81,413) 72,517.|. 69,409 | 69,366 _ 
Dredging (construction) ned 7,182 8, ea 9,162 16,368) 25,200) 31,932 
Wharf a5 fee 1,021 | 12,345) 4,942 5,146) 6,308| 22,656 
Other Harbour SL NP Be a 4.999 | 4,529 | 7,724 9,880 787 
Plant account ae oer 1 B10 PVLS 5753) | 11,887 860 | 21,935 
Redemption of loans expenses Ai aor srt 603 1,794 | Set ree 
Total”... “sth .--| 199,252 | 229,981 | 239,649 | 223,007 | 232,673 | 272,173 
PROFIT. 
Profit =p Lite ...| 60,412 | 36,997| 37,490] 39,806| 86,662] 67,252 


§ 4. Queensland. 


1. Development of Local Government Systems.—The first step in the direction of 
local government in Queensland was the incorporation of Brisbane as a municipality by 
proclamation on the 6th September, 1859, about three months prior to the separation of 
that State from New South Wales. The provisions of the Municipalities Act, which was 
passed in the mother colony in 1858, and which has already been referred to, applied to 
settlement in the Moreton Bay district, and were amended by an Act of the Queensland 
Government in 1861. Three years later the provisions of these two Acts were amended 
and consolidated, and authority was given for the incorporation as a municipality of 
any city or town, or of any rural district, on petition to the Governor signed by at least 
100 resident householders. .The duties and powers of the councils were extended and 
additional privileges were conferred under this Act. 


(i.) Inauguration of General System of Local Government. Various amendments 
were made in the law from time to time, without, however, altering the main features 
of the Act of 1864, until the year 1878, when the Local Government Act was passed, 
amplifying the powers of municipalities, and providing for the incorporation of rural 
areas as shires. The provisions of this Act, which were adopted from the then new Local 
Government Act of Victoria, were found to be unsuited to the requirements of a large 
and sparsely populated country like Queensland, and were not applied to any new area. 
The Act was therefore only of practical value to a few of the existing municipalities. In 
1879 the Divisional Boards Act was passed. This Act was intended to provide for local 
government outside the boundaries of municipalities, and was applied simultaneously by 
the Executive to about 660,000 square miles of territory, which was divided, by proclama- 
tion, into seventy-two divisions, some of them of immense area and carrying only a very 
small population. The Act provided to any division a free grant equal to one shilling 
in the pound of the annual value, and also for endowment to the amount of £2 for every 
£1 of'rates collected for a period of five years. In case of the failure of the people of any 
division to elect the first members of their Board, the appointments were made by the 
Goyernor-in-Council. On the 30th April, 1880, a Gazette was issued first announcing 
the personnel of the elected Boards, and then appointing the members of the nominated 
Boards. 
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In 1881 and 1887 the Divisional Boards Act was amended, and by a further amending 
Act, passed in 1890, the rates thenceforward were to be charged on the unimproved 
capital value of the land, and this system has since been retained. In 1896 a commission 
was appointed to enquire into the working of the Local Government Acts and to recom- 
mend amendments which might be considered desirable; a report subsequently sent in 
by this commission recommended that increased powers of local government should be 
granted in certain matters, and to the report was appended a draft bill which, with 
certain alterations and curtailments, became the Local Authorities Act of 1902, the 
provisions of which, together with the amendments in-1903 and 1905, now regulate 
generally the working of local government within the State. 


(ii.) The Local Authorities Act 1902 and 1910. Considered generally, these Acts com- 
prise the Local Government Act 1878, and amending Acts, together with the Divisional 
Boards Act of 1887, the Valuation and Rating Act of 1890, and the Local Authorities (Joint 
Action) Act of 1886. They do not, however, comprise all the statutes relating to the 
powers and duties of local authorities, for certain Acts, such as the Tramways Acts and 
the Health Acts, while conferring powers upon these bodies, deal also with other subjects, 
and are in the nature of general Acts upon these subjects. The Act of 1902 contains a 
number of provisions enlarging the powers of local bodies and rendering their duties more 
explicit; thus the jurisdiction of councils with respect to roads, bridges, wharves, ferries, 
and reserves is amplified, and provision is inserted for putting under their control, when 
circumstances warrant it, such public lands as cemeteries, commons, foreshores, and the 
like. They have enlarged powers as to traffic, the eradication of noxious weeds, the 
reclamation of lands, the destruction and prevention of pests, the construction of 
buildings, the prevention of fires, and the control of places of public resort and amuse- 
ment. They are empowered to establish works for lighting, etc., and to construct tram- 
ways in districts and under circumstances to which the existing Tramways Acts are not 
readily applicable. The proper execution of all these matters requires additional rating, 
and provision is made therefor in the Act. me. 


2. Systems of Local Government now in Operation.—The principal features of 
previous enactments as to the division of the State into local areas are retained in the 


Acts of 1902 and 1910, but such areas are in future to be of two classes—(a@) towns 


and (bd) shires. All municipalities formerly constituted as boroughs become towns, except 
Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville, which are declared to be cities, and all shires 
and divisions become shires. The Governor-in-Council may, after giving notice in’ the 
Gazette, constitute, unite, divide, or abolish areas for the purpose of forming new areas, 
and may by proclamation constitute a town a city. 


(i.) The Municipal Council. All local areas are governed by councils, the members 
of which are called aldermen in the case of towns and councillors in the case of shires. 
Town councils are composed of either seven, nine, or eleven members, as declared by 
Order-in-Council, but if the town has wards three members are assigned to each ward. 
Shire councils are composed of five, seven, or nine members, as declared by Order-in- 
Council, but if the shire is divided the number cannot be more than three for each 
division, and need not be the same for every division. 


(ii.) Qualification of Aldermen and Councillors. Every male ratepayer of the age 
of twenty-one years, if a natural-born or naturalised subject, is qualified to be elected as 
a member of a council, unless he is an uncertificated insolvent, is undergoing imprison- 
ment, is (subject to certain exceptions) financially interested in any contract with the 
council, or is insane. Provision is made for the election of the mayor or chairman, and 
for the retirement of members by rotation. The first council of a newly constituted 
town is elected, but that of a newly constituted shire is appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, unless otherwise directed by the order constituting the shire. 
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(iii.) Qualification of Voters. Generally every person of either sex of the age of twenty- 
one, who is a natural-born or naturalised subject, and is rated as an occupier or owner of 
ratable land, is entitled to vote. The number of votes depends upon the value of the 
land in the following scale :— 


QUEENSLAND MUNICIPALITIES.—PLURALITY OF VOTES. 


Value of land ... Less than £500. From £500 to £1000. £1000 and upwards. 
Number of votes weal dA. 2 3 


In case of joint owners or occupiers, each is to be considered the owner or occupier 
of land of a value equal to that of the whole divided by the number of owners or 
occupiers not exceeding three. If more than three persons are joint owners or occupiers, 
those whose names stand first on the rate book or valuation or return are to be taken. 
Companies may nominate their secretaries, managers, or directors for the purpose of 
voting. 


(iv.) Powers and Duties of Councils. Generally the council is charged with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and management of all roads, streets, bridges, culverts, ferries, 
wharves, jetties, and other necessary public works, and is invested with powers to acquire 
land and buildings in connection witha variety of public works and for a number of public 
purposes. The council also has general power to make by-laws with a view to the good 
government of the local area under its management. Authority is given to the councils to 
establish markets and weighbridges and to fix dues for the use of the same; to undertake 
the manufacture or supply of light or hydraulic or other power; to destroy noxious weeds; 
and to control the erection of new buildings and the repair of dangerous or neglected ones, 
The council may also make by-laws with respect to a multitude of matters mentioned 
with great particularity in a schedule to the Act, and may also exercise various powers 
conferred by a number of Acts, set forth in the second schedule, such as the Tramways 
Act 1882, the Water Authorities Act 1891, the Electric Light and Power Act 1896, and 
the Health Act 1900. 


(v.) Valuation. All land is ratable except the following :—Crown land unoccupied 
or used for public purposes; land in the occupation of the Crown, but this does not 
include lands rented in towns by the Crown; land used for public purposes ; commons ; 
cemeteries; and land not exceeding in area fifty acres and used exclusively for public 
worship, educational purposes, an orphanage, or library. Generally the value is estimated 
at the fair average value of unimproved land of the same quality held in fee-simple in the 
same neighbourhood. In the case of land held under gold-mining lease, or under lease 
from the Crown, the value is deemed to be a sum equal to twenty times the annual 
rent. : : 


(vi.) Rates are levied on the unimproved capital value, and are of two kinds, 
general and special. The general rate must not be greater than sixpence in the pound, 
nor less than a half-penny, while special rates must not exceed threepence in the pound, 
but this provision does not include separate rates, special water rates, loan rates, cleaning 
rates, or tramway rates. Special rates may be levied for the purpose of constructing and 
maintaining permanent works, while separate rates may be declared for defraying ex- 
penses incurred in the execution of a work for the special benefit of any particular part of 
the area. A special rate may also be levied for the administration of the Health Acts. 


(vii.) Loans. Money may be borrowed by local authorities either from the central 
Government, from outside sources by means of debentures, or by way of overdraft of 
current account. (a) Government Loans. The total amount that may be advanced by the 
Treasury, inclusive of sums owing, may not exceed a sum equal to five times the then 
ordinary annual revenue of the local authority, except in the case of loans for reproduc- 
tive undertakings, for which special arrangements may be made by application to the 
Governor-in-Council. Notice of a proposed loan must be published, and, if demand be 
made by any ratepayers, having in the aggregate twenty votes, a poll must be taken to 
decide whether the money shall*be borrowed or not. (b) Debentures. A local authority 
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may apply to the Governor-in-Council for permission to borrow money by the sale of 
debentures, but application must only be made after a resolution for borrowing the 
money has been adopted and confirmed, and after an opportunity has been given for the 
taking of a poll on the question, and (if a poll has been taken) when the result is in 
favour of the loan. (c) Temporary Loans from banks may be made by way of overdraft of 
the current account, but no such overdraft may exceed the ordinary revenue of the local 
authority in the year then last past. 


(viii.) Tramways. Any ratepayers, having not less than one-third of all the votes o 
the ratepayers within any particular area, may by petition request the local authority to 
apply to the Governor-in-Council for the constitution of such area as a “ tramway 
area.’’ After an opportunity for taking a poll on the question has been given, and 
when the result is in favour of the tramway, the petition may be granted by 
the Governor, who may authorise the issue of a Government loan for the purpose of 
constructing or for purchasing the tramway. The total amount advanced for the purpose 
must not exceed £3000 for every mile constructed. As regards the repayment of tram- 
way loans, the local authority may levy a tramway rate, and the provisions of the 
Local Works Loans Acts 1880 to 1889 are incorporated. Up to the end of the year 1910 
tramways had been constructed under these provisions in seven shires, their total length 
being 2083 miles, 44 miles of which have since been taken over by the Government. In 
some cases these lines are run by the Queensland Railway Commissioner on behalf of 
the constructing authority. Particulars as to the working of tramways run by local 
authorities are given in the section in this book on “‘ Roads and Railways.’’ (See pp. 
740-1 hereinbefore.) 


3. Area, Population, Number of Dwellings, Rates, Assets and Liabilities of Cities, 
Towns, and Shires, 1906 to 1910.—The following table gives particulars of the area, 
population, number of inhabited tenements, assets and liabilities of cities and towns and 
of shires, for each year from 1906 to 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF CITIES AND TOWNS AND SHIRES, 1906 to 1910. 


7 


| 


a bas g Liabilities. 
ae 35.8 | Capital 
- 3 naps] apita: 
Year.| Municipality. Area, = g2 = | Value. Assets. ee I 
a Bae ment | Other. | Total. 
ey Ana Loans. 
a Square 
Miles. No. No £ £ £ £ £ 
Cities and Town 354 | 227,106 | 43,457 | 13,980,737] 1,292,040 | 330,515 656,569 987,084 


1906 Shires as ---| 669,901 | 306,212 | 68,211 | 29,197,808] 254,363 | 113,550 45,199 158,749 


Total a 670,255 | 533,318 111,668 | 43,178,545 1,546,403 | 444,065 | 701,768 | 1,145,833 


4907 Shires ... ...| 669,901 | 318,336 | 66,984 | 29,977,860] 259,519 | 100,951 44,525 145,476 


Total ---| 670,255 | 550,197 | 110,848 | 43,817,870) 1,556,262 | 426,636 | 681,721 | 1,108,357 


Cities and Towns 354 | 236,388 | 45,430 | 13,745,293) 1,372,525 | 279,194 | 745,300 | 1,024,494 


1908 Shires ... -.| 669,901 | 333,619 | 70,294 | 31,279,792} 277,086 | 111,754 52,908 164,662 


Total --.| 670,255 | 570,007 | 115,724 | 45,025,C85| 1,649,611 | 390,948 | 798,208 | 1,189,156 


Cities and Town 3843) 241,795 | 45,365 | 13,637,273) 1,366,435 | 253,891 | 815,540 | 1,068,931 


1909 Shires ... ..-| 669.8704} 344,752 | 73,480 | 33,677,538] 301,976 | 111,740 53,643 165,383 


pes and Towns 354 | 231,861 | 43,864 | 13,840,010) 1,296,743 | 325,685 | 637,196 962,881 
( 


Total -..| 670,255 | 586,547 | 118,845 | 47,314,811) 1,668,411 | 365,131 | 869,183 | 1,234,314 


Cities and Towns 3643] 247.435 | 44,804 | 13,774,440 1,406,521 | 242,924 | 767,481 | 1,010,405 
1910 pet arr ---| 669,890 | 358,085 | 76,803 | 36,023,390) 331,382 | 116,456 50,882 167,338 
Total -.-| 670,254] 605.520 | 121,607 | 49,797,830] 1,737,903 | 359.380 | 818,363 | 1,177,743 


4 


‘ 
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4. Receipts and Expenditure of Cities, Towns, and Shires, 1906 to 1910.—The 
following table shews the receipts and expenditure (including loan moneys) of cities and 
towns and of shires, as well as the total receipts and expenditure of all municipalities, 
for each year from 1906 to 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CITIES, TOWNS, AND SHIRES, 
1906 to 1910. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year.| Municipality. Sos 4 a So a is 
pality Jae! a4 |ag8 ae | goal Sve] 3,8 
ae Zs Ege] Total. | 62% Seg geag saa Total.* 
aS [a=] 29 : le ns me 3 On 8 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Cities and Towns} 4,699] 217,168 | 62,571 | 284,438 | 161,149 | 28,143 24,006 72.541 | 285,839 
Shires ... ...| 6,915 | 170,617 | 20,818 | 198,350 | 131,571 | 23,211 | 33,359 27,580 | 215,721 


1906 


Total ...| 11,614 | 387,785 | 83,389) 482,788 | 292,720 | 51,354 


or 
Ss) 
wo 
D 
o 
8 
he 
‘Ss 
i= 


501,560 


cities and Towns] 10,824 | 226,948 | 52,037 | 289,809 | 173,887 | 13,651 | 24,303 73,198 | 285,039 


1907 hires ... .| 5,813 | 187,397 | 26,249 | 219,459 | 141,252 | 12,594) 34,311 31,500 | 219,657 


Total ...| 16,637 | 414,345 | 78,286 | 509,268 | 315,139 | 26,245 | 58,614 | 104,698 | 504,696 


1908 Shires ... ...| 23,646 | 202,722 | 30,146 | 256,514 | 187,346 | 12,281 | 33,810 37,251 | 270,688 


Total ...| 34,998 | 436,344 | 87,696 | 559,038 | 384,100 | 29,877 | 58,824 | 109,039 | 581,840 


Cities and Towns] 6,891 | 247,433 | 66,138 | 320,462 | 146,721 | 17,459| 24,668 | 142,249 | 331,097 


4909 Shires ... «».| 16,648 | 222,536 | 32,235 | 271,419 | 152,700 | 13,332 | 37,585 51.194 | 254,811 


Total ...| 23,539 | 469,969 | 98,373 | 591,881 | 299,421 | 30,791] 62,253 | 193,443 | 585,908 


Cities and Towns! 16,775 | 278,300 | 68,296 | 363,371 | 222,203 | 18.581 | 25,891 92.188 | 358,863 
1910 Shires ... -..| 23,285 | 253,398 | 37,295 | 313,978 | 209,466 | 12,147 | 39,092 44.405 | 305,110 


a and Towns| 11,352 | 233,622 | 57,550 | 302,524 | 196,754 | 17,596 | 25,014 71,788 | 311,152 


Total «--| 40,060 | 531,698 )105,591|) 677,349 | 431,669 | 30,728 | 64,983 | 136,593 | 663,973 


* Including interest on loans. 


5. The Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board.—This Board was constituted by 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act 1909, which divested the then existing Water 
Board of its powers and duties and vested them in an extended form in the new Board. 
The Act further empowers the Board to carry out a sewerage and drainage system, and 
relieves the Local Authorities of their responsibilities in that matter. The district of 
the new Board will comprise the cities of Brisbane and South Brisbane, the towns of 
Hamilton, Ithaca, Toowong, and Windsor, and the shires of Balmoral (except division 3), 
Coorparoo, Hnoggera (except division 3), Sherwood (except division 1), Stephens, 
Taringa, and Toombul. 


The Board consists of nine members, viz., the president and eight elected colleagues. 


(i.) Brisbane Water Supply. The supply is derived from the upper reaches of the 
Brisbane River, and from two storage reservoirs, known respectively as the Enoggera 
and the Gold Creek reservoirs. For some years after the constitution of Brisbane as a 
municipality in 1859, the city supply was drawn from a chain of water-holes and sold to 
the residents. This scheme was later superseded by another under which water-carriers 
were licensed. Later, again, the Board of Water Supply was constituted, and the 
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construction of the Hnoggera reservoir by the damming of Enoggera Creek was commenced 
in 1864 and completed in August, 1866. This was followed in 1885 by the construction of 
the Gold Creek reservoir, which provided an improved service and better water. In April, 
1892, the works at Mount Crosby, at the head of the Brisbane River, were completed. At 
these works the water is pumped to’a reservoir 455 feet above Brisbane high-water mark, 
whence it is delivered to the city by gravitation. Works for increasing and purifying the 
water supply of Brisbane are to be carried out in the near future. 


(ii.) The Brisbane River Supply. This is the principal source of supply, about 60 per 
cent. of the water used being taken from it. The catchment area above the pumping 
station is about 4000 square miles. The Mount Crosby service reservoir, into which the 
water is pumped from the river, is built in cement concrete, and is 267 feet long, 100 feet 
wide, and 15 feet deep from high-water line, which is 455 feet above high-water mark 
at Brisbane. The capacity is about 2,500,000 gallons. The outlet pipe is thirty-four 
inches in diameter, and leads through the yvalve-house to the gravitation main to 
Brisbane, 17# miles long and twenty-four inches in diameter. At Kenmore, eleven miles 
from Mount Crosby, a junction is effected between this 24-inch main and the 16-inch 
main from Gold Creek. 


(iii.) The Enoggera Reservoir. The Enoggera works are the oldest now in use, and 
are distant from Brisbane about eight miles by road. The catchment area is nearly 
hirteen square miles in. extent, and the reservoir, which is formed by an earthen dam, 
holds 1,000,000,000 gallons, of which 600,000,000 are available by gravitation. The 
greatest length of the reservoir is 2600 yards, and its greatest breadth 700 yards. There 
are two lines of pipes from the reservoir to Brisbane—sixteen inches and twelve inches 
in diameter. The total carrying capacity of these pipes is about 2,600,000 gallons a 
day. 


(iv.) The Gold Creek Reservoir. This reservoir is situated in the upper waters of 
Gold Oreek, a branch of Moggil Creek, distant from Brisbane by road about thirteen 
miles. The supply is drawn from a catchment area adjoining that of Enoggera, and 
comprising an area of nearly four square miles. The total capacity is about 406,000,000 
gallons, of which 400,000,000 gallons are available. The diameter of the service main is 
sixteen inches, the distance from the valve house to Brisbane being 124 miles. The- 
greatest length of the reservoir is 1650 yards, and its greatest breadth 682 yards. 


(v.) Service Reservoirs. (a) Highgate Hill Reservoir. This reservoir was con- 
structed in 1889 to supply parts of South Brisbane. Its capacity is 2,176,000 gallons. 
To fill this reservoir, and in order to ensure a good water supply to the south side 
generally, an inverted syphon, sixteen inches in diameter, was laid under the Brisbane 
River between Toowong and West End in 1889. The syphon is 800 feet long, and is 
connected with both the Mount Crosby and Gold Creek mains. (b) Wickham Terrace 
Reservoirs. Two service reservoirs are constructed on Observatory Hill, Wickham 
Terrace, for the supply of the lower parts of North Brisbane. They are supplied from 
the Enoggera reservoir through a 12-inch main, the water being aerated as it enters into 
the reservoirs, which together hold 570,000 gallons. (c) Bartley’s Hill Reservoir. 
This reservoir was built in 1907 to increase the supply to the Hamilton, Clayfield, 
and Nundah districts. Its capacity is 1,367,256 gallons, top water level 250 feet above 
high-water spring tides. It is supplied from the Mount Crosby reservoir through a 
12-inch main. All the service reservoirs are roofed over. 


(vi.) Brisbane Waterworks: Cost, Revenue, Expenditure, and Interest, 1902 to 1911. 
The subjoined table gives particulars as to the cost, the reyenue and expenditure, and 
the amount of interest and loan redemption during each year from 1902 to 1911 
inclusive :— 
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BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—COST, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, INTEREST, AND 
REDEMPTION OF LOANS, 1902 to 1911. 


poe seb . Interest and 

Year. Capital Cost. | and’ Sales of | Expenses. | Construction. | Redemption 
Water. » 

= £ £ & & 

1902 te aes 711,178 60,917 19,305 18,168 26,716 
1903.5 246 sh 727,311 62,435 18,917 17,429 26,716 
198 ete. a 740,618 63,338 23,888 13,244 26,716 
1905 Seg an 751,477 65,584 25,606 10,860 26,716 
L906 Vee: Soc ulbe faaie a. 67,280 19,255 23,444 26,716 
1907 sat se 792,264 69,709 20,025 17,343 26,716 
19085) 8 \..% ae 811,055 69,493 22,125 18,791 26,716 
1909 one ee 825,812 69,736 25,246 14,756 26,716 
1910 0 a 867,837 72,006 26,097 42,025 27,754 
1911 eed .-.| 1,015,276 67,730 80,105 147,438 20,670 


* The book value of the works at the end of 1907 was £569,770, the difference being amounts 
written off for depreciation, losses through floods, or the removal of smaller mains. 


(vii.) Brisbane Waterworks: Length of Mains, Tenements and Population soroadh 
and Water Consumption, 1902 to 1911. The following table shews the length of mains, 
the number of tenements connected, the population supplied, the total quantity of 
water supplied, the average daily supply, and the average daily supply per head of popu- 
lation supplied during each year from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 


BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—PARTICULARS, 1902 to 1911. 


Length of | Number of Estimated Quantity Average Bae Sap 
Year. Reticulation| Tenements | Population Supplied. Daily ply per Head 
Mains. Connected. | Supplied. Supply. jof Estimat’d 
Population. 

Miles. No. No. ,000 Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
1902 aa 2162 17,346 86,730 1,499,674 4,108,696 47 
1903 sek 2294 17,485 87,175 1,413,722 3,873,211 44 
1904 ALE 2404 17,814 89,070 1,686,845 4,621,493 52 
1905 ..| 250 18,855 94,275 1,749,820 | 4,794,028 51 
1906 fer 264 19,293 96,115 1,630,899 4,468,216 464 
1907 Bich 2804 20,050 100,250 1,777,333 4,869,406 483 
1908 ae 2964 20,365 101,825 1,620,057 4,488,514 433 
1909 be 3084 21,560 107,800 1,673,287 4,584,351 494 
1910 ht 317 22,830 114,150 1,776,734 4,867,766 423 
1911 Ras 3332 24,153 120,765 1,870,767 5,125,390 42 


The total length of the trunk mains is 524 miles. 
Particulars relating to the sewerage system of Brisbane are not available. 


6. Country Towns Water Supply, 1910.—In addition to the city of Brisbane there 
were at the end of the year 1910 twenty-three towns in Queensland provided with water 
supply systems, constructed by municipalities chiefly from Government loans. The sub- 
joined statement gives particulars of all the water supply systems—exclusive of Brisbane 
—for the year 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF COUNTRY WATER. SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 1910. 


‘Cost of construction to 31/12/10... oe ee Office and salaries... a 
Rates and sales of water 71,592 | Construction Jae MLUTHODN 

Receipts Naty ty eta RES as ee Pyaemahe A eee 
Total Receipts... 76,864 Total ee ASOD 

Assets Ve ee Peremiaek |) Tiabitities ‘du ... 406,558 


% Including £3282 from Government loans. 
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7. Fire Brigades.—In the year 1910 there were twenty-six fire brigades organised in 
various towns in Queensland. The revenue of these brigades is derived chiefly from grants 
from the Government, from municipalities, and from the insurance companies, generally 
in equal proportions, and the following table gives these particulars for the year 1910 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—FIRE BRIGADES, 1910. 


Receipts. Amount. Expenditure. Amount. 
B Be £ 
From Government Aes ...| 4,609 -| Salaries and wages... eos} lo TeOgen 
» Local authorities oe) Se OUT Building, repairs, etc.... nd 450 
», Imsurance companies ...| 4,616 | Plant, stores, clothing, etc. ...| 2,607 
» Other sources ... --.| 1,884 Other Leer eae = s| 2 Oyuod 
Total ... is ...| 15,786 Total ... ay ..| 14,066 


At the end of the year 1910 the fire brigades staffs comprised 64 permanent men, 295 
partly paid, and 76 volunteers. The metropolitan brigade at Brisbane and the South. 
Brisbane brigade protect an area of 94 square miles; their joint staffs comprise 55 ment 
They have three steam engines and one motor turbine, nine hose reels, and 16,432 feet 
of hose. There are 48 telephone fire alarms and 40 call points. 


§ 5. South Australia. 


1. Development of Local Government Systems.—In the latter part of 1839 the first 
municipal law was passed in South Australia, which was thus the birthplace of municipal 
government in the Commonwealth. On the 31st October, 1840, the principles of self- 
government were practically adopted in Adelaide by the election of a mayor and council, 
consisting of nineteen members, and the system has since been extended throughout the 
settled parts of the State by the formation of district councils and municipal corpor- 
ations, which are the two types of local authorities now in existence. 


2. District Councils.—The first District Councils Act was passed in 1858, was 
amended in 1862, and was further amended and consolidated by the District Councils 
Act of 1876, which provided for the continuation of existing districts and for the establish- 
ment of new ones by proclamation on the petition of the ratepayers. The revenue of the 
councils consisted of rents, profits, and income from lands vested in the council or over 
which the council had the control and management; fines and penalties enforced under 
the Act; fees for licenses; and general and special rates and loans. Provision was made 
for the election of councillors, their number, qualification, and retirement; for the 
election of auditors; the meetings, powers and functions of councils; the appointment 
of constables; revenue and expenditure; assessment and rates; and for making by-laws 
for various purposes. The Act of 1876 was amended from time to time, and was finally 
amended and consolidated by the Act which is, now in force, namely, the District 
Councils Act 1887, which has in turn been amended in the years 1899, 1890, 1897, 1904, 
and 1905. These Acts were again amended by the Local Government Act 1910. 


(i.) The District Councils Act 1887 provides for the continuation and amalgamation 
of existing districts and for the constitution as a new district of any part of the State 
containing rateable property capable of yielding upon a rate not exceeding one shilling in 
the pound the sum of £200. The Governor is authorised to alter the area or boundaries of 
any district by annexation or by subdivision. New districts are constituted upon petition 
to the Governor; every petition must be signed by fifty inhabitants of the part sought to 
be constituted, and if the proposed district comprises portion of a previously existing 
district, by a majority of the ratepayers of such portion. 
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(a) Qualification of Councillors. Every male ratepayer, if of full age, is qualified 
to be a councillor, unless he is a minister of religion, a stipendiary magis- 
trate, an uncertificated insolvent, or is the treasurer or a paid official of the 
district council, or is interested in any contract, except for advertisements 
and printing, with the district council. The chairman is elected by the 
councillors from their own number. 


(0) Qualification of Electors. Eyery person of either sex, if of the age of twenty- 
one years, whose name appears as a ratepayer in the assessment book is 
entitled to vote at the elections of councillors and auditors. In case of a 
joint tenancy or a tenancy in common, only one person is entitled to a vote 
for every £75 or part thereof at which the property is assessed. 


(ii.) Assessment and Rates. Assessments are generally made at four-fifths of the 
gross annual rent at which the property would let for a term of seven years, or at 5 per 
cent. on the capital value, but in case of land within a township, not less than twenty 
acres in area, and not built on, used, or divided by roads, assessment is made at the rate 
of 24 per cent. on the value of the fee-simple. All other township land unbuilt on is 
assessed at 5 per cent. on the fee-simple value, and for lands held under mining lease from 
the crown, the assessment may not exceed the annual rental. (a) General Rates may 
not be more than ove shilling and sixpence nor less than threepence in the pound 
on the assessed value. (b) Special Rates for permanent works may also be declared, 
provided that the general and special rates together do not exceed two shillings and 
sixpence in the pound. No special rate may be declared without the consent of the 
ratepayers to be obtained at a meeting called for the purpose, and any six ratepayers 
may demand a poll to be taken on the subject. The ratepayers of any portion of a district 
may memorialise the council for specific works for the benefit of such portion of the 
district, and if the council decide to comply with the memorial a separate rate may be 
levied in respect of property in the portion defined. Lighting rates may also be declared, 
but must not exceed fourpence in the pound. ‘ 


(iii.) Loans. Any council may, for the execution of any works for which a special 
or separate rate has been declared, borrow on the security of such rate up to ten times 
the amount which at the time of borrowing would result from a rate of one shilling in 
the pound, but if demand be made by any twenty ratepayers, the question whether or not 
the proposed loan be incurred must be submitted to a poll of the ratepayers. The interest 
payable on any such loan must not exceed 6 per cent. By an amending Act passed in 
the year 1904, additional borrowing powers were conferred on the councils for the pur- 
pose of carrying out permanent works subject to the conditions that the total amount 
borrowed must not at any time exceed three times the amount which would result from 
a rate of one shilling in the pound, and that the principal sum and interest must be 
repaid by means of a sinking fund within forty-two years. 


(iv.) Revenwe and Hapenditure. The revenue of the councils consists of rents, 
profits and income from property vested in the council or over which the council has 
‘control; the proceeds from the sale of such property ; fines and penalties imposed under 
the Act; fees for licenses; rates; and main road subsidies. Under the District Councils 
and Corporation Subsidy Act 1890 provision is made for grants out of the general revenue 
to district councils and corporations in lieu of fees received under the Auctioneers Act 
1862 and the Licensed Victuallers Act 1880. The amount of such grant is a sum equal 
to five shillings in the pound on the amount collected from general rates not exceeding 
one shilling in the pound declared during any one year. Revenue may be expended in 
carrying out any authorised works; in payment of salaries and professional, fees; in 
subscriptions to charities ; in payment of councillors’ travelling expenses ; in promoting 
bills before Parliament,‘and generally in carrying out the purposes of the Act. 
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(v.) Powers and Duties of Councils. A council may carry out certain permanent 
works which are defined in the Act, and which comprise the following :—The construc- 
tion of new streets and roads, sewers and drains; the construction or purchase of water- 
works, district offices, pounds, abattoirs, markets, baths, hospitals and other charitable 
institutions ; the providing of libraries, museums, and places of public recreation; and 
the construction of tramways and machinery for the treatment of refuse. The councils 
are invested with wide powers to make by-laws for the more effective exercise and discharge 
of their powers, duties, and liabilities, particularly in respect of the following matters :— 
The compulsory purchase of land; manufacturing districts ;_the public health ; the sale 
of food and drugs; the management of unoccupied waste lands ‘of the Crown; drainage ; 
piers, jetties, and wharves; weights and measures; vermin destruction; game and 
fisheries ; streets, roads, and public places ; fire brigades; impounding; and for fixing 
penalties for breaches of such by-laws. Upon the district councils is also imposed the 
duty of administering the Health Acts, the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, the Game and 
Fisheries Acts, the Vermin Acts, the Bush Fires Act, the Impounding Act, the Weights. 
and Measures Act, and the Slaughter House Act. 


3. Municipalities were first established under the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1861, which, after providing for the extension of the powers and duties of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Adelaide, authorised the Governor, on petition of a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the property-owners, to constitute any town, district, or place. 
within the province, into a municipality. This Act and its amendments were consolidated 
in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1880, which was amended from time to time until 
the year 1890, when it was repealed and its provisions consolidated by the existing Act, 
the Municipal Corporations Aet of 1890, which was in turn amended in 1898, 1896, and 
1903. These Acts were again amended by the Local Government Act 1910. 


(i.) The Municipal Corporations Act 1890. After making provision for continuing 
existing corporations and by-laws the Act authorises the Goyernor to constitute new 
municipalities, or to alter the boundaries of existing ones, on petition of not less than 
two-fifths of the ratepayers or owners of ratable property within the land proposed to be. 
incorporated, separated, or added ; and also to rearrange, increase or diminish the num- 


ber of wards of a municipality on petition of not less than one-fifth of the ratepayers. 


therein. Each council consists of a mayor, and of two councillors for each ward, and the 
provisions as to their qualifications are substantially the same as in the case of district 
councils referred to above. All persons of full age, if British subjects and not in receipt. 
of public relief or alms, who are either owners or occupiers of any ratable property 
within a municipality are entitled to vote at the election of the mayor and councillors. 
Provision is made for the nomination and election of the mayor, councillors, and 
auditors, and for regulating the meetings of the councils. 


(ii.) Functions of Municipal Councils. All public streets and roads are vested in 
the council of the municipality in which they lie, but no street can be declared a public: 
street after the passing of the Act unless it is at least forty feet wide. Full powers are. 
given as to opening, closing, or fencing public streets, and for supervising the formation 
and repair of private streets and lanes.. Councils are further authorised to execute 
works for, or to contract for the lighting, sewerage, and drainage of municipalities ; to. 
take all measures requisite for the public health; to establish public baths, fountains, 
and parks; to grant licenses for slaughter-houses, hide and skin markets, for the 
depasturing of cattle, and for the removal of sand and gravel; to control the erection 
or pulling down and the maintenance of buildings and hoardings; to organise fire- 
brigades, and to order the removal of inflammable buildings. Under the Health Act 
1898, every district and municipal council is constituted the Local Board of Health for 
its particular district, and is charged with the execution of the provisions of that Act for- 
securing the proper hygienic and sanitary conditions in such district. 
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(iii.) Assessments and Rates. Owners and occupiers of ratable property in munici- 
palities are assessed each year on the same basis as stated above in respect to ratable 
property within districts under the government of district councils. In addition to the 
rate authorised by the Public Health Act a general rate, not exceeding one shilling in 
the pound, may be declared; rates for lighting and for the improvement of parks and 
reseryes may also be levied, the former being limited to fourpence and the latter to 
threepence in the pound. The council may also declare a rate for defraying the expense 
of watering streets, to be apportioned among the persons liable for the rates in respect 
of properties fronting such streets. Special and separate rates may also be levied in the 
same manner as by district councils, but, in the case of municipalities, the general and 
special rates together must not exceed two shillings in the pound. 


(iv.) Borrowing powers of municipal corporations are substantially the same as 
those of district councils, and similar additional powers were given to municipalities as 
to districts by the Municipal Corporations Amendment Act 1903. 


(v.) Revenue, Expenditure, and Miscellaneous. Other provisions as to the revenue 
and expenditure of municipalities, and their powers as regards permanent works, are the 
same as those in force under the Districts Councils Acts, referred to above, while very 
wide powers are giyen to municipal councils in respect of a variety of matters and things 
to provide by means of by-laws for the general good government of the municipalities. 


4, Finances of District Councils and Corporations, 1902 to 1910.—The subjoined 
tables shew the amounts of assessments and the revenue and expenditure of district 
councils and of corporations for each financial year from 1902 to 1910 inclusive; the 
figures given are exclusive of the Main Roads Funds, particulars as to which may be 
found in the section of this book on “‘ Roads and Bridges.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA,—ASSESSMENT, REVENUE, AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES, 1902 to 1910 (EXCLUSIVE OF MAIN ROADS FUNDS). 


wer aoe Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year.* | Assessment Rae 

(Annual From From - Other n Public 

Value). Rates. Subsidies. Sources. Toul. Works. Total. 


] DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


. £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1902 | 1,433,036] 63,193 15,735 38,198 | 117,126 66,355 | 121,210 
1903 | 1,452,413| 64,207 15,358 40,713 | 120,278 64,642 | 122,936 
1904 | 1,488,716] 70,975 14 252 39,766 | 124,993 70,201 | 123,778 
1905 | 1,503,230| 71,603 15,490 46,603 | 133,696 69,769 | 131,028 
1906 | 1,604,979| 75,253 16,845 39,987 | 132,085 72,067 | 128,605 
1907 | 1,647,895 | 81,295 18,296 28,395 | 127,986 81,208 | 121,030 
1908 | 1,801,370] 84,036 23,054 97,079 | 184,169 89,665 | 128,072 
1909 | 1,849,286 | 89,051 20,718 30,783 | 140,552 | 104,834 | 146,468 
1910 | 2,098,282] 96,550 25,483 30,058 | 152,091 | 101,979 | 146,593 


CORPORATIONS. 


1902 | 1,195,991| 87,961 9,113 60,531. | 157,605 58,651 | 157,523 
1903 | 1,208,825 | 85,702 10,470 57,509 | 153,681 55,544 | 152,475 
1904+| 1,222,522} 96,545 14,766 45,534 | 156,845 61,004 | 156,722 
1905 | 1,236,578 | 98,632 15,127 47,267 | 161,026 60,720 | 159,863 
1906 | 1,253,566| 99,160 14,713 52,225 | 166,098 63,422 | 162,078 
1907 | 1,254,956 | 100,863 14,276 39,779 | 154,918 88,525 | 161,754 
1908 | 1,286,696 | 103,109 15,479 50,470 | 169,058 86,889 | 167,797 
1909 | 1,340,755 | 108,480 15,828 57,837 | 182,145 97,118 | 177,897 
1910 | 1,385,752 | 112,896 16,589 57,494 | 186,979 | 104,586 | 198,875 


* Up to and including the year 1903, the financial year for Corporations ended on the 31st Dec- 
ember, but after that date ends on the 30th November. The financial year for district councils 
ends on the 30th June. + For eleyen months ended the 30th November, 1904, 
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_ 5. Adelaide Water Supply System.—The water supply system of Adelaide is under 
the control of the Public Works Department. The supply is obtained partly from the 
catchment areas of the rivers Onkaparinga, Torrens, and Sixth Oreek, and partly from 
springs and pumping stations. There are three storage reservoirs, situated at Happy 
Valley, Hope Valley, and Thorndon Park, having an aggregate capacity of 3,895,000,000 
gallons, while the tanks used in connection with the springs and pumping stations have 
a further capacity of 4,824,000 gallons. The total capital cost up to the 30th June, 1910, 
was £1,802,703, the total revenue being £2,422,978 and the area served approximately 
80,000 acres. 


The following table gives various particulars relating to the water supply of Adelaide 
for the years 1905 to 1910 inclusive :-— 


ADELAIDE WATER SUPPLY.—LENGTH OF MAINS, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF WATER, 1905 to 1910. 


Year t Percentage Total 
Ended | Length of Gross Working Net of Net Consumption 
30th | Mains. | Revenue. Expenses. Revenue. Revenue on fo) 
June. Capital Cost. Water.* 
Miles. Ses £ £ % Million of Gals 
1905 e 647 72,471 20,002 52,469 3.16 3,650 
1906 nog 6564 72,976 22,298 50,678 3.02 3,550 
1907 ons 6674 74,727 19,703 55,024 3.24 3,350 
1908 ae 673 76,707 21,233 55,474 3.26 4,000 
1909 cs 684 81,412 20,762 60,650 3.53 4,000 
1910 sty 704 82,290 22,709 59,581 3,31" 4,000 


1. In the Adelaide Water District there are no governing meters. The quantities shewn above 
are as recorded by gaugings taken at the reservoirs, and include evaporation and absorption. 


6. Adelaide Sewerage System.—In connection with the sewerage system of Ade- 
laide, which is also under the control of the Public Works Department, about 288 miles 
of sewers had been laid in the city and suburbs up to the 30th June, 1910. The sewage is 
disposed of on a farm and filter-beds, the latter being used only during the winter months. 

The following table gives particulars relating to the Adelaide sewerage system for the 
years 1904 to 1910 inclusive :— 

4 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE SYSTEM.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1904 to 1910. 


Revenue. Expenditure. Net Revenue. 
Year | ta 
Ended Sewage Ss 
the Farm. * OME e Per- 
Rates and . Mainten- Farm centage on 
tied Interest. Fed % : Total. ance. Working Total. Total. Capital 
Ene Expenses. Cost. 
gs £ £ £ £& s & % 


‘Oo 
1904 ...| 30,923 6,594 | 37,517 5,466 5,962 | 11,428 | 26,089 4.12 
1905 ...| 31,682 6,817 | 38,499 5,679 5,893 | 11,072 | 27,427 4.41 
1906 ...| 32,530 7,006 | 39,536 5,921 5,901 | 11,822 | 27,714 4.45 
1907 ...| 32,380 6,390 | 38,770 6,284 5,460 | 11,744 | 27,026 4.00 
1908 ...| 32,678 7,486 | 40,114 6,294 5,081 | 11,375 | 28,739 4.49 
1909 ...{ 34,701 8,284 | 42,985 7,161 5,917 13,078 | 29,907 4.56 
1910 ...' 36,322 7,213 | 43,535 7,184 6,088 | 13,272 | 30,263 4.41 


7. Water Supply in Country Towns.—In South Australia there is a number of 
country waterworks under the control of the Public Works Department. These works 
are partly used for irrigation purposes, and the most important of them have already 
been referred to in the section of this book dealing with the subject of ‘‘ Irrigation.”’ 
(See p. 593 ante.) In addition to the works mentioned in the section referred to, there 
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are other country districts served by reticulations extending over 311 square miles. 
Detailed particulars of the various works are not available. The total extent of country 
for which reservoir water is available is about 4250 square miles, the reservoirs 
holding, in the aggregate, 7,370,000,000 gallons, and the main pipe-lines reaching 2278 
miles. The capital cost of the works under the waterworks branch, as distinct from the 
water conservation branch, which deals with isolated and remote districts, is approxi- 
mately £4,095,000. 


8. Fire Brigades Board.—The Fire Brigades of South Australia are managed by a 
Board consisting of six members, two being nominated by the Government, one by the 
Adelaide city council, one by the other metropolitan municipalities, and the other two 
by the contributing insurance companies. The revenue of the Board is derived by con- 
tributions of three-ninths by the Government, four-ninths by the insurance companies, 
and two-ninths by the city of Adelaide and the other municipalities subject to the Act. 
Brigades are established in the following municipalities, viz., Adelaide, Kensington and 
Norwood, including St. Peter’s, Unley, Port Adelaide, Glenelg, Gawler, Kapunda, 
Moonta, Kadina, Port Pirie and Port Augusta. The strength of the brigades consists of 
87 permanent firemen and 18 auxiliary firemen. The number of calls received during 
the year 1911 was 352, of which 30 were to fires of a serious nature. 


§ 6. Western Australia. 


1. Types of Local Authorities.—In this State there are three forms of local authori- 
ties, namely :—(i.) Municipalities, (ii.) Road Districts, and (iii.) Local Boards of Health. 
The first Municipalities Act was passed in 1871, but only a few districts were incorporated 
under it. In 1895 a more comprehensive measure, the Municipal Institutions Act, was 
passed, and after being amended from time to time was consolidated by the Municipal 
Institutions Acts 1902 and 1904. In 1906 the most recent enactment, the Municipal 
Corporations Act, was passed, repealing and consolidating previous enactments. The 
whole area of the State outside incorporated municipalities is divided into road districts, 
which are administered under the Roads Act 1902 and 1904. In municipalities the 
councils act as Health Boards for the purpose of administering the Public Health Act, 
while outside municipalities local Boards of Health may be formed. In 1904 another 
local government measure, the Water Boards Act, was passed, under which Boards may 
be appointed for the control of waterworks, and rates may be levied for the purpose, the 
maximum being fixed at two shillings in the pound of ratable value. 


2. Municipalities are now regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act, which came 
into force on the 1st January, 1907. Provision is made for the continuation of existing 
municipalities, and the Governor is authorised to constitute new municipalities on 
petition signed by at least fifty property-holders of the district proposed to be incorpo- 
rated ; to unite adjoining municipalities on petition under their common seals ; to sever 
any portion from a municipality on petition signed by a majority of the ratepayers, and 
to annex such portion to a contiguous municipality or road district. 


(i.) Municipal Councils consist of a mayor and councillors, the number of which 
depends upon the population of the municipality ; if the population is less than 1000 
there are six councillors, if from 1000 to 5000 there are nine councillors, and if the popu- 
lation is over 5000 there are twelve councillors, or three for each ward. Any male 
ratepayer of the age of twenty-one years, if a natural born or naturalised subject, is 
eligible for election as mayor or couneillor, except ministers of religion, uncertificated 
bankrupts, prisoners, and certain other persons who may be disqualified on the ground of 
interest. | ‘ 
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(ii.) Qualification of Voters. Hyery ratepayer, of twenty-one years of age or over, 
is entitled to vote at the municipal elections. In the case of joint owners or occupiers, 
each owner or occupier, if not exceeding two in number, is deemed to be the owner or 
occupier of half the property ; if more than two in number the owners or occupiers may 
appoint two of their number to be registered in respect of the property. Corporations 
and companies may also nominate two persons to be registered as yoters. 


(iii.) Powers and Duties of Councils. The councils have power to make by-laws with 
respect to the usual matters pertaining to municipalities, and_are also invested with the 
control and management of all public places, streets, roads, bridges, sewers, and drains 
within the municipality. They may contract for the lighting of any part of the munici- 
pality for a period not exceeding three years, and may levy a lighting rate; they may 
construct dams or reservoirs for water supply, may establish fire brigades and baths, and 
may provide places of recreation, pounds, abattoirs, markets, and weighbridges. 


(iv.) Valuation of Ratable Property. All land is ratable property except the fol- 
lowing :—Property of the Crown used for public purposes or unoccupied ; property used 
for religious or charitable purposes; public libraries, museums, etc.; cemeteries; any 
land declared by the Governor to be exempt from municipalrates. Generally the annual 
value of improved or occupied land is the average rent obtainable, less 20 per cent., 
but in no case may the annual value be less than 4 per cent. of the fee-simple value. 
The annual value of unimproved or unoccupied land is taken to be not less than 74 per 
cent. on the capital value. No allotment of ratable land may be valued at an annual 
value of less than £2 10s. 


(v.) Rates. General rates are levied annually, but may not exceed one shilling and 
sixpence in the pound on the annual yalue. Lighting rates and special rates for the 
repayment of debentures and interest may also be struck, but may not exceed the 
maximum rate allowed in the case of general rates. 


(vi.) Borrowing Powers. The council of a municipality may borrow money on the 
credit of the municipality for permanent works, or for the purpose of liquidating the 
principal moneys owing on account of any previous loan. Permanent works may be the ~ 
construction or alteration of any street, footway, road, bridge, culvert, wharf, or jetty ; 
the construction of sewers and drains, and works connected with sewerage and drainage ; 
the construction or purchase of waterworks, tramways, municipal offices, pounds, 
abattoirs, markets, and baths; the improvement of endowment lands ; providing places of 
public recreation; the construction of a general warehouse, or a theatre, or of refuse 
destructors ; and the purchase of quarries or land. The amount borrowed at any time 
may not exceed ten times the average ordinary income of the municipality for the two 
years last preceding, and the amount borrowed to liquidate any loan must not exceed 
the balance of principal owing. A municipality may also overdraw on the amount of its 
current account, but the overdraft must not at any time exceed one-third of the ordinary 
revenue for the preceding year, 


(vii.) Government Subsidies. Grants are made annually to municipalities by way of 
subsidies on the amounts of rates collected. To entitle any council to participate in the 
allocation of the annual Parliamentary vote the council must have levied a minimum 
general rate of one shilling in the pound, and must haye collected not less than £300 
from such rate. Newly-constituted municipalities are, during the first year of existence, 
dealt with apart from the provisions of the general scheme, and are allowed a subsidy of 
£2 for every £1 of general rate collected; in subsequent years they participate according 
to the general provisions. The following table shews the basis on which the municipali- 
ties are classified :— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


From £20,000 | From £10,000 | From £5000 From £500 Under £500. 


Income from General Rates.|" 4, 639.000. | to £20,000. | to £10,000. to £5000. 
Class on eA 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 


No subsidy is paid on income from general rates exceeding £3000. 


3. Area, Population, etc., of Municipalities—Returns regarding the area, popula- 
tion, and valuation of municipalities are defective. They are shewn in the table 
hereunder :— 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—NUMBER, AREA, POPULATION, NUMBER OF DWELLINGS, 
AND VALUATION OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1902 to 1910. 


ge a Dwellings. Amount 
| “Bist October. | $28 | Area | Population. Hormone 
AA Occupied. tod. Total. Rates. 
No. Acres. No. No. No. No. & 
1902 ah -| 44 68,867 196,807? | 220,989 2967| 221,956 p 
1903 ay wool] | 44 73,338 | 2115,350 220,989 2967| 721,956 2 
1904 5 Aref anes) 77, 30L.}) 2905,182 20,961 960} 21,921 u) 
1905 mes seel| 43 75 415 | 2415,182 20,961 960} 21,921 | 132,453 
1906 dak wee) 45 81,519 | §125,474 20,961 960} 21,921 | 142,929 
1907 rile area 89,748 136,845 496,756 |*2,050]) #28,806 | 142,770 
1908 Soa el AT 90,078 135,525 29,208 | 2,112} 31,320 | 144,344 
1909 es won| £0) 88,833 141,543 80,535 | 1,263) 31,798 | 138,869 
1910 nA teal 42. 75,716 | 7148,808 731,064 |71,652) 732,716 | 139,835 


i! Census figures, 1901. 2. Returns for thirty-nine municipalities only. 3. Rough census 
figures, 1903. 4. Exclusive of one municipality. 5. Not available. 6. Returns for forty-four 
municipalities. 7. Census figures, 1911. 


Complete particulars of improved or unimproved capital values are not available. 
In the year 1910 the capital value of ratable property in municipalities was £20,502,266. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure of Municipalities, 1902 to 1910.—The following table 
gives particulars as to the revenue and expenditure of municipalities during each year 
from 1902 to 1910 inclusive:— | 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1902 to 1910. 


Venrul Revenue. Expenditure. 
Eee Disburse: 
e 31st} © From From Works and baer 
October eeom Govt. other Total. Improve- ments in. B Other Total. 
ap Grants Sources ments respect of | Expenses. 
E ‘ x Loans. 
& & eS x & & & £ 


1902...) 94,894 | 81,436-| 113,591 | 289,921 | 125,721 | 33,936 | 128,615 | 283,272 
1908 ...| 104,760 | 80,938 | 116,653 | 302,351 | 142,347 | 33,294 | 137,228 | 312,869 
1904 ...| 119,110 | 90,868 | 213,785 | 423,763 | 187,747 | 38,227 | 168,524 | 394,498 
1905 ...| 180,575 | 85,798 | 167,793 | 384,166 | 183,226 | 53,746 | 174,716 | 411,688 
1906 ...| 146,206 | 95,997 | 210,226 | 452,429 | 165,421 | 50,739 | 200,844 | 417,004 
1907 ...| 186.868 | 85,473 | 151,865 |-374,206 | 182,103 | 57,804 | 228,475 | 418,382 
1908 ...| 139,228 | 67,315 | 176,040 | 382,583 | 103,943 | 59,649 | 239,270 | 402,862 
1909 ...| 138,445 | 37,301 | 207,982 | 383,728 | 83,283 | 62,749 | 224,033 | 370,065 
1910 ...| 188,719 | 13,337 | 230,407 | 382,463 | 193,157 | 68,822 | 137,837 | 399,816 
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5. Assets and Liabilities of Municipalities, 1902 to 1910.—The following table 
gives particulars respecting the assets and liabilities of municipalities at the end of each 
financial year from 1902 to 1910 inclusive :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1902 to 1910, 


Assets. Liabilities. 


‘ | | Accrued 

caer apie . Value of ) Sinking Outstand- 
31st October| Balance | Property | Funds | o¢ner ing Debts | __ Other 

in owned by | for sNareie Total. eal Taabiditios Total. 

Hand.* | Municipa-| Redemp- y Bonde ¥ 
lities. tion of < 
| Loans. 
£ | £ £ £ & £ £ £ 

1902+ ane 49,557 | 294,800 62,239 20,420 427,016 413,050 29,700 442,750 
1903 ea 41,375 | 332,492 | 64,9386 34,140 472,943 437,300 41.200 478,500 
1904 a5 72.894 | 354,798 | 81,514 36,718 545,924 589,800 32,304 622,104 
1905 43,209 . 473,320 94,892 36,086 647,507 623,414 28,031 651,445 
1906 <— 78,579 537,407 110.165 46,495 772,646 713,350 45,597 758,947 
1907 sve 39,414 553,873 125,742 55,430 774,459 730,994 47,131 778,125 
1908 vee 27,291 605,165 143,434 58,988 834,878 757,494 42,321 799,815 
1909 41,216 628,205 152,416 56,705 875,542 795,108 36,352 831,460 
1910 21,116 669,499 174,119 62,035 926,769 844,844 538,304 898,148 


* Including bank balance, cash in hand, and fixed deposit. 
+ Exclusive of the municipality of Mount Morgans. 


6. Road Districts.—The whole area of the State, outside incorporated municipali- 
ties, is divided into districts, the executive powers being vested in elective boards. 
These districts were originally formed solely for the purpose of controlling roads and 
bridges, but their powers and duties have been extended, so that at the present time. 
they correspond closely to the shires of the other States of the Commonwealth. The 
enactments at present governing the administration of the Road Boards are the Roads 
Act 1911, the Parks and Reserves Act, the Cattle Trespassing Act, the Width 
of Tyres Act, the Cart and Carriage Licenses Act, and the Dog Act. The general powers 
and duties of the Boards as regards roads and bridges are described in the chapter of this 
book entitled “Roads and Bridges.” (See page 686 ante.) In addition to these powers 
and duties the Boards have power to do everything necessary for the proper management of 
the property under their control, and may also construct and maintain tanks, wells, and 
dams, and bore for water for the purpose of supplying water along any road in the district. _ 
Subject to the provisions of the Roads Acts, the Board has also the control and manage--’ 
ment of any such public reserves, parks, commons, wells, dams, reservoirs, buildings, 
machines, etc., as the Governor may direct. The Board has also extensive powers for 
making, altering, and repealing by-laws. 


7. Boards of Health may be established under the Public Health Act 1886, either 
within or outside of municipal boundaries. In the former case the Act is administered 
by the municipal councils, while in the latter case special Boards are elected by the 
ratepayers. The reyenue of these Boards consists chiefly of moneys received from health 
rates and sanitary fees, and the largest item of expenditure is directly connected with 
the sanitary service. The following table shews particulars of the.receipts and expendi- 
ture of the various Boards—both municipal and extra-municipal—during each year from 
1902 to 1910 inclusive :— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL HEALTH 
BOARDS, 1902 to 1910. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended 
e 

| Goin) On Sanitaey | Other | Total 

& £ & £ & & 
L902 2F. abs 17,616 22,569 40,185 19,248 20,114 39,362 
LQOS: Sax eh 21,884 22,610 44,494 22,872 21,184 44,056 
LOB Sse. xe PAS AEEE 25,904 51,681 28,299 93,321 51,620 
1905) teas ae 26,003 30,864 56,867 30,724 28,061 58,785 
I9OGis ss. shaft PaO 242 40,943 69,185 40,518 28,038 68,556 
1907 ie. <a] 238,289 35,285 68,574 39,419 31,697 71,116 
1908" 5 aer| 2 OO, 004 41,674 77,978 £43 830 434 981 478,811 
1909" =f t2.| °39)447 50,688 90,135 #49 502 438,465 £87 967 
LDN Fes cae nie oo 4o 950,558 88,501 55,288..| » 33,350 88,633 


_1. Including sanitary rates, £11,745. 2. Including sanitary rates, £16,564. 3. Exclusive of 
particulars of twenty-one boards which did not furnish returns, and of five boards which were not 
active during the year, all outside municipalities. Particulars for previous years are also 
incomplete. 4, Exclusive of expenditure of one extra-municipal board. 5. Including sanitary 
rates, £17,707. 6. Including sanitary rates, £16,804. 7. Exclusive of 10 boards which did not 
furnish returns, and 14 boards which were non-active during the year. 8. Including sanitary rates. 
£17,986. 9. Including sanitary fees and charges £13,341. 


On the 31st October, 1910, there were forty-two Local Boards of Health within 
municipalities and seventy-five extra-municipal Boards. 


8. The Perth Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage.—The Perth 
Metropolitan Water Supply Works were first opened by a private company in October, 
1890. Under the provisions of the Metropolitan Waterworks Act 1896, however, the 
works were purchased by the Government at a cost of £220,000, and were placed under 
the control of a Board, the functions of which have been exercised since the year 1904 
by the Minister for Works. By the Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage, and 
Drainage Act 1909, all water and sewerage works formerly vested in the Metropolitan 
Board were transferred to a Minister of Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage. This 
Act also provides for the administration of the transferred properties, for the constitution 
of water reserves, for the construction and maintenance of works, for the prevention of 
waste, for rates and sale of water, and for other matters. 


(i.) Water Supply. The supply of water is derived from three sources—(i.) the 
Victoria reservoir, (ii.) the Mundaring reservoir, and (iii.) from six artesian bores. 


(a) The Victoria Reservoir. This is the main source of supply. The reservoir has 
a capacity of 220,000,000 gallons, and has a catchment area of 10,000 acres on the 
Darling Ranges. The water gravitates from the Victoria reservoir to Perth through two 
mains which are respectively 21 inches and 12 inches in diameter, and 153 and 17 
miles in length. There are two service reservoirs—one of 2,413,000 gallons, and the 
other of 600,000 gallons capacity. The quantity of water drawn from this reservoir 
during the year ended the 30th June, 1910, was 392.7 million gallons. 


(0) The Mundaring Reservoir. ‘This reservoir is used as an emergency supply. It. 
has a capacity of 4,650,000,000 gallons, but is only connected by one eight-inch main. 
During the financial year 1909-10, 18,891,000 gallons were drawn. This reservoir has. 
a catchment area of 569 square miles, and was constructed in connection with the gold- 
fields water supply. 
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(c) Artesian Bores. There are in all six artesian bores, the flow from which 
augments the main supply from the Victoria reservoir. The total flow is about 
360,000,000 gallons.during the season, which lasts approximately for six months. 


(ad) Financial Operations of Water Supply Department, 1909 to 1911. The 
following table gives particulars of the financial operations of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply Department for each year ending the 30th June from 1909 to 1911 inclusive :— 


PERTH METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY DEPARTMENT,—PARTICULARS OF 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, 1909 to 1911. 


| Cost 
Year . | of Main- | Interest Ratio of 
anne ae Depre- | Capital Gross tenance Burncd on Working 
— of Works. | ‘ition. | Cost. | pesos eve Capiter Cost. Bees 
| ment oe 
£ £ | x | £& £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
1909 ...| 524,022 34,468 | 489,554 45,711 14,162 6.02 30.98 
1910* ... 628,757 44,415 | 584,342 | 60,249 20,862 6.26 34.62 
1911” ...| 645,023 92,3517) 552,672 | 61,723 22,081 6.15 35.77 
j 


* Perth. Fremantle. and Claremont combined, + £39,724 transferred from reserve account 
to depreciation to provide for estimated over valuation made at time of purchase of Perth Water 
Supply. , ; ” 


(e) Consumption of Water, 1909 to 1911. The following table shews the total 
annual supply, the average daily supply, and the average daily supply per house and per 
head of population during each financial year from 1909 to 1911 inclusive :— 


PERTH METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY DEPARTMENT.—CONSUMPTION OF 
WATER, 1909 to 1911, 


Y Total Annual Supply Average Daily 
aces in ,000 Gallons. nperaee Number Batimated Supply in Wa 
oe. From. From Supply Houses sfice tea Per Head of 
rane Reservoir.| Bores. Total. in Gals. | Supplied. * | House. | Popu- 
Z lation. 
‘ PERTH DISTRICT. 
1909 ...| 349,467 | 281,585 | 631,052 1,731 14,012 54,000 123 32.0 
1910 ..3| 092,720 | 281,104) 673,819 1,846 14,512 56,000 127 83.0 
1911 ...| 414,512 | 855,810 | 770,322 2,110 15,075 59,000 131 aif 
FREMANTLE DISTRICT. 
1909 sae pa 282,785 | 282,785 | 774,753 3,971 19,000 195 40.75 
1910 ace ius 278,179 | 278,179 | 762,133 4,042 19,500 188 39 
1911 Au sie 286,461 | 286,461 | 782,085 4,150 20,000 188 394 
CLAREMONT DISTRICT. 
1909 Rete aly 105,584 | 105,584 | 289,271 1,670 7,000 173 41.3 
1910 oH eh 101,240 | 101,240 | 277,370 1,783 7,500 156 37 
1911 os ea 110,275 | 110,275 | 302,123 2,042 8,000 148 . 37.7 
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(ii.) Sewerage and Drainage in Perth and Fremantle. The work’ of providing a 
sewerage system for Perth and Fremantle was commenced in 1906, and has proceeded 
without interruption up to the present time. The method of sewage disposal adopted 
by both schemes is bacterial treatment by means of septic tanks. The main portion of 
each district is dealt with by gravitation, while the sewage from the low-lying portions 
along the river frontage is to be lifted to the main pipe line by means of electrically- 
controlled centrifugal pumps, Perth being served by three stations, and Fremantle by 
four. There are now over ten miles of yarious-sized pipes laid, ranging from 3 ft. 3 in. 
by 2 ft. 2 in. Monier to 6 in. stoneware. The Perth treatment works, situate at Claise- 
brook, on the west side of the river, consists of four septic tanks, each 100 ft. by 50 ft., 
with a capacity for a population of about 30,000, the effluent being syphoned across the 
river to four filter beds, each 100 ft. in diameter, the filtrate then being discharged into 
the Swan River. ‘The results have so far been satisfactory. The Fremantle works 
consist of three septic tanks of sufficient capacity to serve a population of about 17,000, 
the effluent being discharged direct into the open sea at some distance from the main 
shore. House connections in Perth are making rapid progress, there being upwards of 
700 premises already connected to the sewers. In Fremantle the work of connecting has 
just commenced. The whole of the metropolitan area, and a large portion of the 
surrounding districts, as well as Fremantle, are served by a system of arterial stormwater 
drains, of sufficient capacity to cope with the wet conditions of winter months experi- 
enced in this State. The total cost of the sewerage scheme is £150,000. The cost of the 
septic tanks and filters was £34,000. 


9. Fremantle Harbour Trust.—Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1902 a 
Harbour Trust was constituted for the general administration of Fremantle harbour, 
and since January, 1903, the Trust has had full control of all the affairs of the 
harbour, and undertakes the duties of wharfingers, and the receiving, sorting, storing, 
delivering, and handling of all cargo, between vessels and the owners of the goods. 
The works, which were commenced in 1892, were designed with the object of forming a 
safe and commodious harbour within the mouth of the Swan River, so as to admit 
vessels at all states of the tide, and thus enable cargo to be loaded and discharged at the 
quays and goods-sheds on the river banks. Two ocean moles have been thrown out from 
the north and south heads, the former being 3450 feet and the latter 2040 feet long. A 
channel, 450 feet wide and 30 feet deep at low water, has been blasted and dredged 
through the rock which formerly crossed the estuary to the river, and wharves and goods- 
sheds have been constructed along the reclaimed foreshore on both sides of the harbour. 
The port possesses up-to-date electrically operated grain storage and shipping appliances, 
and the quays are well equipped with electric cranes and elevators, all wharves and stores 
being in direct communication with the State railway system. At the present time all 
the Huropean mail boats, which make Fremantle the first and last port of call in 
Australia, are able to enter and leave-the harbour in all weather and at all tides. For 
the year ended the 30th June, 1911, the total revenue of the Trust was £177,433, and 
the expenditure £54,174, shewing a gross profit of £123,259. The gross amount paid to 
the Treasury for the year was £96,801, being interest £51,711, sinking fund £14,774, and 
surplus revenue account £30,315. 


10. Fire Brigades’ Boards.—Under the Fire Brigades Act 1898, fire brigades were 
established in a number of the more important centres of population in the State. These 
brigades were under the control of local boards, and were in some cases municipal and in 
others volunteer. On the 30th June, 1910, there were forty-five such Boards in - 
existence. The figures given below shew particulars of forty-two of these Boards for 
the year 1909-10, three Boards having remained inactive during the year :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FIRE BRIGADES BOARDS, 1909-10. 


Number of firemen ... aoe 784 | Value of land, buildings, & plant £38,449 
Receipts et eas 2«015,682 | Expenditure... . £15,458 
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An Act to make further provision for the protection of life and property from fire 
was passed in 1909 and came into operation on the 1st January, 1910. It is called the 
District Fire Brigades Act, and divides Western Australia into two fire districts under the 
control of a Fire Brigades Board. The Board is constituted as follows :—two members 
nominated by the Government ; one member nominated by the Perth City Council; one 
member elected by the Municipalities of Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Coolgardie, and the 
Kalgoorlie Road Board; one member elected by the Municipalities and Road Boards 
other than those above-mentioned ; three members elected by the Insurance Companies ; 
and one member elected by the Volunteer Fire Brigades.__The election of the Board 
takes place bi-annually, and its income is provided as follows—two-eighths by the 
Government, three-eighths by the Municipalities and Road Boards and three-eighths 
by the Insurance Companies. The receipts for the year 1911 amounted to £30,087, and 
the expenditure to £31,649, leaving a debit balance of £1562. 


The whole of the brigades throughout the State are now controlled by this Board and 
number fourteen purely permanent; six partly permanent and partly volunteer; and 
twenty-six purely volunteer brigades; making a total of forty-six. The staff includes a 
chief officer, deputy-chief officer, five district officers, eighty-eight permanent firemen, 
seventy-one auxiliary firemen, and 580 volunteer firemen. 


§ 7. Tasmania. 


1. Development of Local Areas.—In this State the city of Hobart was incorporated 
by special Act in the year 1852, but it was not until 1858, when the Rural Municipalities 
Act was passed, that a general scheme for the establishment of municipalities was 
extended throtghout the State. This Act was amended from time to time without, 
however, altering its chief characteristics. In 1869 a Roads Act was passed, and after 
being amended at various times was consolidated in 1884. Under the provisions of these 
Acts parts of the State were placed under the control of Town Boards and Road Trusts. 
The general rate under the Municipalities Act was limited to one shilling and sixpence 
in the pound of annual value, while special rates could be levied in rural districts, pro- 
vided that the general and special rates together did not exceed one shilling and sixpence 
in the pound. 


2. Acts now in Force.—In 1906 the whole of the Acts dealing with local authorities 
were amended and consolidated by the Local Government Act of that year. The whole 
State, with the exception of the urban municipalities of Hobart and Launceston, is 
divided into municipal districts, and every Rural Municipality, Town Board, Main Road 
District, Road District, Local Health District, Fruit District, Rabbit District, School 
District, and Public Recreation Ground District included in any municipality established 
by the Act is abolished. Each district is incorporated and is under the control of a 
warden and councillors, who, in addition to the specific duties and powers imposed and 
conferred by the Act of 1906, are vested with powers and authorities under the following 
Acts:—The Codlin Moth Act 1888, the Rabbits Destruction Act 1889, the Public Health 
Act 1903, the Education Act 1885, the Roads Act 1884, the Rural Municipalities Act 
1865, the Police Act 1905, the Town Boards Act 1896, the Public Recreation Grounds 
Act 1888, the Cemeteries Act 1865, and the Californian Thistle Act 1883. The Governor 
is authorised to unite, subdivide, or abolish municipalities or wards on petition, and may 
do so without petition if in any municipality there is at any time no council or an 
insufficient number of councillors to forma quorum. The Act of 1906 was amended in 
1908, and again in 1911. 


(i.) Formation of Councils. In the case of municipalities not divided into wards the 
council is to consist of the number of members, being a multiple of three, assigned to it 
by the Governor, while the councils of municipalities which are subdivided consist of 
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three councillors for each ward. Any resident elector is eligible to act as a councillor 
unless he is disqualified as being an interested person, a bankrupt or convict, or as under- 
going a sentence of imprisonment, or as insane. The warden is elected by the councillors 
from their own body. 


(ii.) Qualification of Electors. Both owners and occupiers of property within a 
municipality are allowed plurality of votes according to the following scale :— 


Annual Value of * £360 and 
Property \ Under £30. £30 to £80. £80 to £160. £160 to £240. £240 to £360 upwards. 


Number of Votes ab 2 3 4 i) 6 


In the case of joint owners or occupiers the number of votes according to the above 
scale is equally divided as far as possible, and the vote or votes which cannot be so 
divided may be given by such one of the joint owners or occupiers as may be appointed by 
the others. The provisions of the Acts relating to voting by post at parliamentary elections 
may be made applicable to any municipal election on the petition of the council to the 
Governor. 


(iii.) Local Districts and Committees. Any municipal council may by special reso- 
lution define a local district to be assigned to a local committee, and any district 
proclaimed under the Public Recreation Grounds Act 1888 may also be defined as a local 
district. A local committee may exercise any of the powers and functions conferred 
upon councils as may be declared to be within its province by special resolution. 


(iv.) Revenue and Rates. The ordinary revenue of a council, which consists princi- 
pally of (a) rates (other than special rates), tolls, ferry dues, market dues, fees, and other 
charges authorised by the Act, and (b) grants from the central Government, is carried to 
a general account called the municipal fund. Rates are of two kinds, namely, (a) 
general, and (6) special. (a) General Road Rates, of not less than sixpence in the pound of 
the annual value of the whole of the ratable property in a municipality, must be levied 
at least once a year, but the total amount of all such rates levied in any one year must 
not exceed one shilling and threepence in the £. The proceeds of general road rates are 
carried to a separate account and are to be applied for the purposes of constructing and 
maintaining roads, streets, bridges, jetties, wharves, and tramways; at least three-fifths 
of all sums received in respect of property situate in a particular ward from the 
making of such a rate must be expended within such ward for the purposes mentioned. 
General Health Rates may be levied either prospectively or retrospectively in order to 
defray the expenses incurred in the execution of the Public Health Act 1903. (6) Special 
Rates may be made for the purpose of defraying the cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing works for sewerage or drainage, for the manufacture of gas, electricity, hydraulic or 
other power; watering or lighting roads; maintaining public recreation grounds; the 
destruction of rabbits; any of the purposes of the Public Health Acts ; and of construc- 
ting and maintaining slaughter houses, abattoirs, or other works. A Codlin Moth Tax 
may be levied as prescribed by the Codlin Moth Act 1888, and when a council undertakes 
the removal of house refuse from premises the expense of such work is to be paid for by 
a Special Cleansing Rate. For defraying the expenses incurred in the execution of any 
work for the special benefit of a particular part of a municipality, the council may also 
levy a special rate called a Separate Local Rate upon all ratable property within such part, 
but the question as to whether any work is or is not for the special benefit of any par- 
ticular part of the municipality must be referred to the Minister, who may direct, when 
such rate would exceed sixpence in the pound, that the question of levying the same be 
left to the decision of the electors of the defined part; whenever the expense to be incurred 
involves more than one yearly rate, the question must be referred to the electors. 
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(v.) Ratable Property. The council is-not empowered to levy any rate or charge 
(except for water, prevention of fire, cleansing, drainage, or sewerage, or for light or 
power actually supplied, or for any service actually rendered) upon—Crown property ; 
any property used solely for religious purposes; any portion of any premises used 
exclusively as a public library, museum, school of arts or mines, literary or scientific 
institution, or any cemetery ; benevolent asylums or charitable institutions; or upon 
any building or place vested in trustees for an agricultural or pastoral society for the 
purposes of a show ground. The Crown has in any such case the right to commute its 
liability by payment of a sum agreed upon between the council and the Treasurer. 


(vi.) Borrowing Powers. Power is given to the council to borrow money either— 


(a) By the sale of debentures under provisions of the Local Bodies Loan Act for 
the purpose of permanent works and undertakings, or for the purpose of 
liquidating the principal sum owing on account of a previous loan; or 


(b) By way of temporary advances against rates to an amount not exceeding one- 
half the expected total proceeds of such rate. Temporary advances must be 
paid within twelve months of the date of borrowing. 


(c) Under the amending Act of 1908, councils may raise temporary loans by way 

of bank overdraft on the credit of the municipality to an amount not 

“exceeding one-half of the prior year’s revenue, and in addition may oyer- 
draw to the extent of deposit receipts for money due by the bank. 


(vii.) General By-laws. The councils have wide powers to make by-laws for the 
general purposes of the Act, and particularly in connection with the following matters :— 
The trespass and agistment of animals; the erection or demolition of buildings, awnings, 
and temporary structures; the prevention and extinction of fires; the granting of 
licenses; the regulation of markets and weighbridges and the establishment of rents and 
fees for the use thereof; the regulation or the prohibition of the introduction of any 
pest or anything affected by a pest; the control of public safety and the preservation of 
public decency ; the control and management of roads and footways; the imposition 
and collection of tolls upon roads and bridges, and of rates and dues upon ferries, 
wharves, tramways, jetties, piers, and markets under the control of the council; the 
regulation of various trades and callings; the control of the general traffic in public- 
places, boats and boatmen, vehicles, steam rollers, and bicycles. j 

The councils are also vested with all powers which were conferred upon any of the 
local bodies mentioned above (see page 1032 amte, par. 2), and which were abolished by 
the Local Government Act 1906. 


(viii.) Water Districts. Any number of municipalities, situated so as to be capable 
of taking advantage collectively of some common water system or catchment area, may 
by petition to the Governor be constituted a water district under the Act. In every case 
where a water district is proclaimed upon the joint petition of two or more municipal 
councils the management of such district is in the hands of a joint council consisting of 
such a number of members of each of the councils as the Governor may determine. This 
council is invested with borrowing and rating powers and may supply water within the 
district on such terms as it may fix, provided that no water may be supplied for irrigation 
until domestic and stock supply purposes have first been satisfied. Provision is also made 
in the Act for uniting municipalities for the purpose of carrying out sewerage, irrigation, 
or water conservation schemes for the common benefit of the municipalities, or for any 
other purpose authorised by the Act, such as, in the opinion of the Governor, is likely to 
be of permanent utility, and is best capable of being carried out by concerted action. 


3. Annual Value, Revenue, and Expenditure of Municipalities—The following table 
shews the annual value, total receipts, and expenditure of municipalities for the years 
1908, 1909 and 1910. 
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TASMANIA.—ANNUAL VALUE, REVENUE, AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1908, 1909, and 1910, 


amber pone Revenue, 
Year ao } 0} fly eae 
re uni- i es 1ture. 
diiicimaliteesh erly.) it | Bie. gomolter| otal 
& £& & £& Ss £ 
1908 nat 51 1,340,243} 142,466 40,254 | 186,466 369,186 | 353,699 
1909 ste 51 1,404,328] 173,453 44,993 92,244 309,990 | 318,501 
1910 eas 51 1,459,917| 147,750 35,616 87,994 271,860 | 266,108 
1. Including sums derived from loans. 2. Including repayments of loans. 


The capital value of ratable property in 1910 was £30,924,993. 


4. Total Revenue and Expenditure of Local Bodies, 1908 to 1911.—Particulars as 
to Road Boards and Road Trusts are given in the chapter of this book on ‘‘ Roads and 
Bridges.” In addition to the local authorities already mentioned, Marine Boards have 
been established at seven ports in Tasmania for the purposes of constructing and main- 
taining wharves and jetties and of controlling all matters relating to the shipping in the 
respective ports. Twenty water trusts and forty cemetery trusts have also been estab- 
lished in connection with municipal bodies. The subjoined statement shews the total 
revenue and expenditure for all local bodies, exclusive of all amounts contributed by the 
general Government, during each financial year from 1908 to 1911 inclusive. 


TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF ALL LOCAL BODIES, EXCLUSIVE 
OF AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED BY THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 1908 to 1911. 


Particulars 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 
*REVENUE. 
£ | a5 £ a5 

Marine Boards and ess cre tse) 66,086) 72,810 | 74723) 72.507 
Municipalities ; : nee ...| 170,159 | 396,186 | 309,990 | 271,360 
Road and Bridge Trusts £6 Be .-.| 34,612 t 1 t 
Cemetery Trusts Ss at me soe] nd 269 i t \|894 
Town Boards a ais tieaer oe «}4-805,506 t as 
Water Trusts cs Saka ae Aaa AST oul Q2Q8TS| 2 3o5 2,267 

Total:  <:. SG ic oan ...| 326,847 | 471,277 | 387,038 | 347,028 

;EXPENDITURE. 
£ £ £ ee 

Marine Boards and Te ee. aA ..-| 77,601 | 69,213) 82,627} 68,894 
Municipalities 20 ; ae ...| 171,202 | 353,699 | 318,501 | 266,108 
Road and Bridge Trusts Ea a3 meroaeh 58. ft 
Cemetery Trusts ave ire size pall B59: a t \|769 
Town Boards oak dats ae Bocll eta sire £ uy 
Water Trusts es BAG 8 fash (QA seT 2,334§ 1,923 4,138 

Totals) i: et fee sis we 343,814 | 425,246 | 403,051 | 339,909 

* Exclusive of amounts contributed by the general Government. + Exclusive of expenditure 

from Goyernment contributions. T Included in municipalities under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act. § Receipts and expenditure of eight water trusts not included in municipalities.. 


\| Exclusive of a number of cemetery trusts incorporated in the newly organised municipalities. 
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5. Hobart Water Supply.—The original water supply of Hobart was obtained from 
a stream known as the Hobart Rivulet, flowing from Mount Wellington, the works being - 
carried out in 1831 by the Imperial Government. These works consisted of an aqueduct 
and a line of cast-iron pipes, the water being distributed to several points known as 
“wells.” By an Act of the State Parliament passed in 1860 the works were transferred 
to the municipality. Under this Act certain additional streams flowing from Mount 
Wellington were acquired as sources of supply, and a storage reservoir containing 
45,000,000 gallons was constructed. The catchment area on Mount Wellington at present 
comprises an area of 4200 acres, the sources of supply haying been extended at various 
times as far as the North West Bay River, fifteen miles from Hobart. 


(i.) Storage Reservoirs. There are two storage reservoirs about 24 miles from the 
city. One contains 68,000,000 gallons and is 502 feet above sea-level, while the other 
contains 45,000,000 gallons and is 447 feet above sea-level. The whole of the supply is 
by gravitation. The water is brought from the various streams by means of stone 
aqueducts and cast-iron pipes to the reservoirs, and thence by four 10-inch cast-iron 
mains, of which three lead to the distributing reservoirs and one direct to the shipping 
and southern portion of the city. 


(ii.) Capital Cost, Tenements Connected, Length of Mains, Revenue and Expen- 
diture, 1911. The total capital cost to the end of 1911 was £218,122, but a considerable 
amount of reticulation work has been done out of revenue and not charged to capita 
account. The outstanding loans at the end of 1911 amounted to £172,175. At the same 
date the number of tenements supplied in the city and suburbs was 7931, the population 
38,884, and the length of reticulation mains 83 miles. The revenue and expenditure for 
the last six years were as follows :— 


HOBART WATERWORKS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1906 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
& & & & £.- & 
Revenue ... ee ...| 19,125 | 21,802 | 19,719 | 20,091.) 20,643 | 31,207 


Expenditure 550 .-.| 15,817 | 17,785 | 22,901.) 238,729 | 22,938 | 20,381 
| 3 


(iii.) Proposed Extensions. Parliamentary sanction to borrow £93,000 has been 
obtained for the purpose of improving the water supply of the city and suburbs of Hobart ; 
£75,000 of this amount is to be spent on a new storage reservoir, and a contract for the 
construction of the dam for £56,500 has recently been let, the balance being retained for 
expenditure on other works connected with the scheme. 


6. Hobart Sewerage System.—A scheme for the construction of a sewerage system 
in Hobart was adopted in 1903. The sewage is discharged into the estuary of the River 
Derwent. Up to the end of the year 1911 about 68 miles of sewers had been laid, and 
6089 tenements (out of a total of 6580) had been connected at a cost of about £174,760. 
The revenue for the year was £9180. The scheme, which is intended to sewer over 
2000 acres so as to serve an estimated population of about 30,000 people, is almost 
completed. 


§ 8. Local Government Finance. 


1. Introduction.—In the preceding parts of this section certain particulars have . 
been given regarding local authorities in each individual State. It is proposed to here 
give in a comparable form for each State particulars regarding the financial operations of 
‘local governing bodies. The areas controlled by these bodies are variously known in the 
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several States as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities, municipal districts, and 
road districts. The particulars given in the tables in the two next paragraphs relate to 
financial years ending as follow:—New. South Wales: for the calendar year 1910. 
Victoria: 30th September, 1910, except Melbourne, 3lst December, and Geelong, 31st 
August, 1910. Queensland: Calendar year, 1910. South Australia: Corporations, 
30th November, and district councils, 30th June, 1910. Western Australia: 31st 
October, 1910, except road districts, 30th June, 1910. Tasmania: Calendar year, 1910. 


2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure and Valuation of Local Authorities, 1910.—The 
following table gives particulars of the number, revenue, expenditure, and valuation of 
local authorities in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year 1910. It may 
be noted that, excepting in Tasmania, the metropolitan water supply systems are not 
under municipal control; the particulars given of revenue and expenditure for the five 
States other than Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on 
account of these systems. 


NUMBER, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND VALUATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN 
EACH STATE, 1910, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | C’wlth. 

No. of local authoritiest ... 324 206 164 | 175 147 | 51 | 1,067 

RECEIPTS. 

Rates— F £ £ £ & £ £ £ 
General tare “ee 1,200,714 999,799 383,054 160,607 149,576 95,387 | 2,989,137 
Other* . we 171,900 102,066 60,654 48,479 43,258 52,363 478,720 

Government grants fo 357,036 187,323 14,128 164,145 74,638, 35,616 832,886 

Loanst and other sources 506,028 480,426 | 219,513 89,069 | 244,107 87,994 | 1,627,137 

Total wea ae 2,235,678 1,769,614 677,349 462,300 511,579 271,360 | 5,927,880 
EXPENDITURE. 

Works, services, etc. re 1,601,907 1,159,735 431,669 308,287 280,290 155,245 | 3,937,133 

Interest on loansand over- | 
drafts ... > 162,686 206,355 14,312 7,142 39,105 36,864 466,464 

Redemptions, sinkin é 
funds, etc. on 2 +423,621 46,439 30,728 6,398 29,710 21,104 158,000 

Administration ... caf 997,301 163,435 64,983 41,694 44,819 34,586 646,818 

Other 5 an sesh 2 **138,695: 209,652 122,281 85,897 120,338 18,309 695,172 

Total _ ...| 2,224,210 1,785,616 | 663,973 449,418) 514,262] 266,108] 5,903,587 
VALUATIONS. 
: q q 3 tt 
Capital yalue of property | 153,465,234 | 265,088,727 |49,797,830 |68,214,887 |20,502,266 |30,924,993 tl 
Annual value of property | ++2,346,399 | 14,225,349 \l 34,084,034 |$1,204,157 | 1,459,917 1 


t Including particulars for all areas controlled by local governing bodies-responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streets, such area being variously known in the 
several States as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities, road districts, etc. * Exclusive of 
rates for water-supply and sewerage in metropolitan and most other principal towns, such rates 
being collected by special boards or general Government. + Exclusive of loans in connection with 
extraordinary works of construction. ++ Sydney only. * Including redemptions, sinking 
funds, etc.,for municipalities other than Sydney. {] Unimproved capital value. || Not available. 
§. Municipalities only. +t Exclusive of three municipalities. 
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3. Local Government Loans, !910.—The following table gives particulars for each 
State of loans raised by local authorities during the year 1910, of loans current at the 
end of that year, of liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and of loans 


maturing during 1910 :— 


PARTICULARS OF LOANS RAISED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 1910, 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.|Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. |C’wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ & £ 
Loans from General Government— 
Raised during year i “a 25,932 15,600 17,060 58,592 
Current at end of year 196,184 | 359,381 76,050 272,395) 904,010 
Loans from other sources— 
Raised during year «| 717,140} 396,335 4 74,250 | 42,086 35,482 ig 
bi wi rrent at end of year .| 4,685,008 | 4,570,954 i 195,465 | 770,394 | 585,583 * 
otal— 
Raised during year... «| 717,140] 396,335 * 74,250 | 57,686 52,542 4? 
Current at end of year .| 4,685,008 | 4,767,188 | 818,364 | 195,465 | 846,444 | 857,978 | 12,170,397 
Current loans, exclusive of those 
obtained from general Govern- 
ment, raised within the C’wealth} 3,604,402 | 4,570,954 % 191,565 | 770,394 vee es 
Annual liability onaccountinterest| 183,978] 204,331) 18,752| 7,862] 39,209 37,584 491,716 
Total sinking fund at end of year} 290,995} 837,581| 33,074| 25,293) 171,451) 104,433) 1,462,827 
Amount loans maturing during year| 
Redeemed a ete i : 90.837 (Cad + 3,632] 7,950 31,406 * 
Renewed is ; s es * 4,200)... 400 x 


* Not available. 
interest and sinking funds. 


+In the case of loans from Government the periodical payments include 
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SECTION XXVIL. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. 


$1. Development of Trades Unions in Australia. 


1. General.—In Australia, industrial unionism paved the way for industrial legis- 
lation. Conditions of employment were on the whole favourable to the investigation of 
industrial problems ; and experimental legislation was possible because of the simplicity 
and directness of the aim of those engaged in industrial occupations. Moreover, the 
non-existence of the complexity of the problems and of the organisation of older 
countries does not interpose difficulties which might otherwise operate. Hence rapid 
changes in laws regulating industry occur and are likely to occur. To a great extent 
the trades unions were responsible for these laws. They steadily and continuously 
urged an amelioration of the condition of the working man, and by organisation and 
discipline they presented a united front to opposing forces, and attained many advantages 
by a recognition of the principle that unity is strength. Their efforts have resulted in 
improved conditions, particularly short hours, a healthier mode of life, and safeguarding 
against accident. One great aim of present-day industrial legislation has been said to 
be to extend “‘the reasonable comforts of a civilised community” to those engaged in 
every branch of industry. The standard of wages must therefore be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. Large organisations have been able to attain their ends by force 
of numbers, and, in the case of:the great bulk of the artisan and similar classes, 
through the solidarity of their unions. The smaller and less perfectly organised indus- 
tries, unable to maintain an effectual struggle with hope of success, are now receiving, 
by legislative enactment, the benefits already accrued to the trades unions. Industrial 
organisation by means of unions now tends to embrace all classes of wage-earners. 

While the demands of the early unionists have almost in their entirety been con- 
ceded by the employer, unionism nevertheless continues. Industrial legislation has 
greatly restricted industrial warfare, but it has not yet reached the stage when conflicts 
between employer and employees cease. It aims at a satisfactory adjustment of in- 
dustrial differences, without derangement of the economic system, nevertheless strikes 
sometimes occur. 

Each State of the Commonwealth has enacted, with considerable elaboration, 
legislation respecting’ trade unions and respecting the regulation of the conditions of 
industrial life, particularly those of factory employment; and has also regulated the 
hours of business for the great majority of shops. Machinery for the regulation of 
wages and other matters connected with employment has also been established by 
legislation. 

At the present time there is an obvious tendency to adjust such matters throughout 
Australia on uniform lines. The industrial condition of any State of the Commonwealth 
naturally reacts quickly on any other State. This is one of the consequences of a 
unified tariff, and of the fact that the general economic conditions of one part of the 
Commonwealth must necessarily affect very intimately every other part. An expression 
of the intimacy of these economic and industrial relations of different parts was seen, for 
example, when the Arbitration Court in New South Wales refused to fix wages in 
the boot trade in that State at a higher rate than that fixed by the Wages Board in 
Victoria, because of the additional burden which such a rate would place on local 
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manufacturers. Collective bargaining is encouraged, through the medium of legal 
tribunals where necessary, argument and diplomacy taking the place of open strife. 
Legislation gives legal form and status to the unions, and allots to them legal responsi- 
bility. The workman is encouraged, and in some cases compelled, to treat with his 
employer:through his union, and the industrial courts of some States are authorised to 
direct that preference be given to unionists. 


2. History of Unionism in Australasia.—(i.) Commencement of Unionism: the Hight 
Hours System. The first trade union in Australia was the “Operative Masons’ Society,” 
established in Melbourne in 1850. In 1851 a branch of the “English Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers” was founded in Sydney. For many years the only unions existing 
were practically those formed by the several branches of the building trades. They 
were all subject to the English law prohibiting conspiracies and combinations in restraint 
of trade, though it does not appear that such law was ever put in force in Australia. 
The main object of the early unions in Australia was the limitation of the working week 
to forty-eight hours. The minor and friendly society benefits that were usual amongst 
the unions of older countries were also desired; but the chief aim was the establishment 
of the eight hours principle, and that aim for many years was the chief link between the 
unions. It is difficult to obtain detailed information concerning the unions prior to 
trade union legislation, but their early history generally resolves itself into an account 
of the early efforts put forth by metropolitan operatives to secure the limitation of the 
working day to eight hours. The desire to restrict Chinese immigration operated as a 
further incentive to combined effort. For the restriction to be effective, co-operation 
between the colonies was necessary. The question therefore promoted enlargement of 
view, and fostered amongst the workmen of Australia the sense of community of interest. 


(ii.) New Zealand. The system was first put into practice in Australasia in 1848 
by the “Otago Association,” which purchased an area of land upon Port Chalmers, 
N.Z., and proceeded to build the town of Dunedin, under a system which recognised the 
eight hours day, thus instituting, in the New World of the south, that period of toil as 
the limit of the working day. Thus the system began voluntarily in New Zealand long 
before the unions that demanded and acquired it in Australia had come into existence. 
But many years elapsed in the Dominion before trades unionism became an established’ 
fact. The first Congress of New Zealand Trades was held in 1885. In that year, too, 
the general celebration of the eight hours’ principle by the combined trades was 
inaugurated. 


(iii.) New South Wales. In New South Wales, the operative masons obtained the 
eight hours concession in 1855, after a strike; but little development of the movement was 
noticeable until 1871, in which year four eight-hour trades—the brickmakers, stone- 
masons, labourers, and carpenters—inaugurated the annual celebration. 


(iv.) Victoria. The first Melbourne Hight Hours’ procession was held in 1856, the 
trades taking part being the masons, bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plasterers, 
painters, and slaters. In the following year nine trades and about 700 men took part in 
the ‘function ; but the principle of the Hight Hours’ Day had been recognised, and new 
unions were quickly established under the influence and guidance of the pioneers of the 
movement. 


(v.) Queensland. After the fever of the gold rush to the Fitzroy River had subsided, 
settled conditions prevailed in the building industry, and the trades, being well estab- 
lished and organiséd in Queensland, celebrated their inaugural festival of the eight hours 
in 1866. In Brisbane, as in Melbourne, the pioneer trade was the stonemasons’. 


(vi.) South Australia. In South Australia, the establishment of the eight hours 
system by the unions was accomplished in 1873, the building trades, represented by 
the stone-cutters, painters, and carpenters, again being the leaders. 
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(vii.) Western Australia. The discovery of gold in Western Australia caused rapid 
development in the infant cities and towns of that State, and mechanics found abundant 
employment in the building trades. Unions were soon formed, and the eight hours be- 
came an established system in 1896. 


(viii.) Tasmania. Trade unions were established in Tasmania in 1874, the ship- 
wrights of Hobart being the pioneer society. Here, as on the mainland, the eight 
hours’ day was the chief aim of the operatives, and here, as in Sydney, it was conceded 
only after a strike. Within a few years, the: general system of trades unions was 
instituted. The inaugural celebration of the system was celebrated in 1890. 


(ix.) The System Universal throughout Australasia. No provision for eight hours 
was made in the original documents which set out the conditions of labour under which the 
members of the Otago (N.Z.) Association were to work in 1848. It was intended to insert 
a clause embodying the principle, but it was found that such a clause would be inoper- 
ative, as contracts to bind free settlers to serve under any conditions of labour beyond 
the seas were not provided for by any Imperial Statute. The system, however, was 
tacitly agreed to by both parties, and quietly and voluntarily the eight hours’ day was 
established. Not so amicable were the methods by which it was acquired in the other 
colonies. There had to be unions of men and unions of trades, before the requisite 
forces were available to overbear opposition to the system, and, at any rate in two cases, 
the tradesmen resorted to strikes before the concession was granted. Generally it may 
be said that trades unions in the Commonwealth sprang out of the desire for an eight 
hours’ day ; and with the Western Australian celebration of 1896, trades unionism, with 
its eight hours’ charter, completed its circuit of the Commonwealth. From 1880 to 1890 
there was in the States where industry was systematised great activity in the organisation 
of labour, more particularly at the end of that period. In sympathy with the widespread 
industrial unrest in England the occurrence of similar unrest in Australia drew the wage- 
earners into the unions in large numbers. 


(x.) Organisation of Unicns. The first regular association of unions in Australia 
was the Trades Committee in-Melbourne, formed in 1859, which afterwards became the 
present Trades and Labour Council. Similar councils now exist in all the States. Com- 
posed of delegates from the unions, they exercise a general care over the interests of their 
members. 


(xi.) Union Acts. The Trade Union Acts of England and the collateral Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act have been copied by the States, the Acts also providing 
for unions ofemployers. Except in Western Australia, the latter provision has been but 
slightly utilised, as apparently it offers no well-defined inducement. South Australia 
adopted the Acts in 1876, New South Wales in 1881, Victoria in 1884, Queensland in 
1886, Tasmania in 1889, and Western Australia in 1902. 


The Acts referred to provide for the legal recognition of combinations which come 
under the definition of trade unions; the registration of unions of seven or more persons, 
the registration of councils or other bodies to which registered trade unions are affiliated, 
the vesting of union property in registered trustees, with penal provisions in respect of 
defaulting officers. The registered unions are required to furnish annual returns of 
members and funds to a special department. 


8. Operations and Organisation of Unions subsequent to the Acts.—(i.) Unions. 
Except as hereinafter mentioned, the Unions do not avail themselves of the Trade Union 
Acts to any large extent. Information-concerning them in some States is not at present 
available, since they do not divulge their membership and funds. The figures given for 
registered’ trade uniong must not therefore be regarded as affording any criterion by 
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which the present position of unionism may be judged. In some States there is a 
considerable difference between the numbers of registered and unregistered unions, as, for 
instance, in Victoria, where there are 127 unions in Melbourne, and only three are 
registered. 


The failure to register under the Trade Union Acts does not deprive the unions of 
the privileges conferred by the Conspiracy Acts. 


(ii.) Workmen and Employers in Unions. Available statistics at present do not shew 
what proportion of Australian workmen are members of trade unions. 


(iii.) Concerted Action. The consummation of the eight hours’ system, at which 
the early unions had aimed, was followed by demands for further concessions and 
privileges. An intercolonial congress of delegates of trades unions, modelled upon a 
similar conference of labour organisations in Great Britain, was first held in Sydney 
in 1879. At the second congress in Melbourne, in 1884, sixty-nine delegates from 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia were present, representing forty- 
one unions, branches, or societies. Following the methods of European associations 
the Australian unions sought to achieve an improved condition for their members by 
the establishment of rules concerning minimum wage, limited hours of toil, the 
restriction of the number of apprentices and improvers, and the prohibition of the 
employment of non-union labour; political reforms, such as payment of Members of 
Parliament, ‘‘one man one vote,’’ were also agitated. Some of the unions refuse to 
admit to membership any but skilled journeymen, on the ground that their object is to 
encourage the attainment of proper skill. 


(iv.) Representation in Parliament. It was during the decade 1880-1890 that the 
trade unions of Australia espoused direct legislative representation and advocated State in- 
tervention between employer and employee. ‘This policy has been called “new unionism.” 
In New South Wales, trade unions obtained direct representation in Parliament in 1881, 
and again in 1883. A resolution affirming the desirability of Parliamentary representa- 
tion of labour being carried at the congress of 1884, members representing the special 
interests of the wage-earners were elected to the Legislatures of some of the States: . 
but little action was taken by the unions to obtain representation by men chosen from 
among their own ranks until after the great labour troubles of 1890-1892. In that 
period serious strikes occurred in the maritime, shearing, and mining industries, and it 
was then that the Labour party proper was formed. One direct result of the outbreak 
was the recognition of the desirability of peaceful settlement of disputes. The political 
labour party was accordingly organised, and has since held considerable power in 
most of the States, frequently occupying the Treasury benches. In 1904, 1908-9, and 
1910-12 Labour Governments occupied the Commonwealth Treasury benches, the 
elections held in April, 1910, having resulted in the Labour party gaining an absolute 
majority in both of the Federal Houses of Parliament. The present Governments in 


New South Wales and Western Australia are Labour. South Australia has also had a 
Labour Government; and in Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania the Labour party is 


an important element in Parliament. 


Triennial federal conferences laid down a policy for the party, but at present there is 
no authoritative Commonwealth organisation, and the policy is not binding upon a State 
league. The Political Labour Council controls political and the Trades Hall Council 
trade union matters. The former consists of delegates from both unions and “branches.” 
The branches are coterminous with State electoral districts, and nominate candidates 
for those districts. Candidates for the Commonwealth Senate are balloted for by all 
league members in the State, and for the Commonwealth House of Representatives by 
the branches in the constituency. 
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4. Registered Trade Unions.—(i.) Unions of Employees. The benefits conferred by 
registering Trade Unions are not, in some of the States, held in much repute; conse- 
quently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees not only do not represent 
the position of unionism, but, in addition, the statistics themselves for past years are so 
defective as to be practically valueless. The particulars furnish no reliable indication of 
the numerical and financial position of Trade Unions. It will be seen that some of the 
registered unions fail to supply returns ; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the 
registration. Some of the unions have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of 
registration, the apparent reason being that they proposed registering under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. In other States, as New South Wales, consider- 
able activity is displayed in the formation of new unions; the principal reason is the 
general desire of workers to obtain a status under the Industrial Disputes Act, registra- 
tion under the Trade Union Act being a condition precedent, as far as new unions are 
concerned. The industrial legislation of Victoria, on the other hand, offers no special 
inducement to workers to organise into unions, since the Wages Board system extends 
the benefits of awards to all individuals engaged in the industry dealt with. The figures 
at the end of 1910 were as shewn hereunder :— 


REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS OF EMPLOYEES, 1910. 


State. eee wee Receipts. [Bxpenditure.| Funds. 
f £ aES | £ 
New South Wales ... oor ene yt 129,544 128,433 122223 98,758 
Victoria ... ws ah 3 82 63 4,766 187 
Queensland ban at 37 18,522 25,790 25,428 10,541 
South Australia oO oon 24 2,818* 5,356; 4,403* 12,951* 
Western Australia ... sal L380 20,4297 48,6497 47,028 34,853+ 
Tasmania ... cae ceo meal ae om 3 | oe 
Commonwealth a1 365 LA BOST 208, 2911 203,848t 157,290t 


* Returns for 9 unions only, 15 having failed to furnish returns. + Industrial unions regis- 
tered under the Arbitration Acts. t Excluding 15 unions in South Australia. 


(ii.) Unions of Employers. At the close of 1910 there were in New South Wales 
three unions of employers, with 802 members; in Queensland five, with 246 members; 
in South Australia one, with 22 members; and in Western Australia forty-six} with 444 
members. 


5. Registration under Industrial Arbitration Acts.—Western Australia, and New 
South Wales up to 30th June, 1908, were the only States with Industrial Arbitration 
Acts under which industrial associations could be, and actually were, registered. The 
number of registered unions in New South Wales shewed a gradual increase from 1902 
to 1907, the figures in the latter year being 109 unions of employers, with 3165 members, 
and 119 unions of employees, with 88,075 members. Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
which succeeded the Arbitration Act of 1901, the information is not required to be 
furnished. Since the Act of 1908 has operated, industrial organisation has proceeded 
rapidly, owing to a very evident general desire on the part of the workers to obtain the 
status necessary to entitle them to the advantages offered by the Act. In Western 
Australia, the employers’ unions numbered 45, with 441 members, in 1904; 59 unions, 
with 520 members, in 1905; 57 unions, with 534 members, in 1906; 56 unions, with 
552 members, in 1907; 48, with 409 members, in 1908; 47, with 408 members, in 1909; 46, 
with 444 members, in 1910. Unions of employees have shewn a tendency to decline in 
late years, At the end of 1904 and 1905 there were 140, with 15,743 and 15,461 members 
respectivély ; in 1906 there were 130 unions, with 16,015 members; in 1907, 121 unions, 
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with 14,544 members; in 1908, 121 unions, with 15,187 members; in 1909, 122 unions, 
with 17,282 members; and in 1910, 180 unions, with 20,429 members. 
Registration under Commonwealth legislation began 
In that and the four following years, there was but one union of employers, 
The unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, with 41,413 
members; 24, with 57,8306 members, in 1907; 37, with 69,536 members, in 1908; 7, with 


include councils and associations. 


in 1906. 


with 6 members. 
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14,161 members, in 1909; 10, with 3760 members, in 1910. 


§ 2. Laws Relating to Conditions of Labour. 


1, Tabular Statement of Statutes affecting Labour.—The Statutes in force at the 
beginning of 1912 in the several States of the Commonwealth, which, more or less 
directly, affect the general conditions of labour, are shewn in the table below. 
merely an incidental reference to labour conditions is made in a statute, as is the case 
with, e.g., the Hawkers and Pedlars Act 1892 of Western Australia, or the Firms Registra- 


tion Act 1899 of South Australia, the Act is not included in the table. 


LABOUR LAWS—TABLE OF STATUTES IN FORCE IN AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1912. 


These figures 


Where 


Western Aust. 


| 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. South Aust. | Tasmania. 
Factories & Shops/| Factories and) Factories and| Factories 1907 | Factories 1904 (2)| Factories 1910 
1896 Shops 1905 (2) Shops 1900 » 1908 | Early Closing 7 1911 
Factories & Shops| Factories and/| Factories and re 1910 1902 Wages Boards 
1909 Shops 1907 Shops 1908 HarlyClosing1911| Early Closing| 1910. 
Early Closing 1899 Factories and| Wages Boards 1904 (2) Wages Boards 
a 1900 Shops 1909 1908 Early Closing 1911 
% 1906 Factories and 1911 Chimn’y Swee- 
mf 1910 Shops 1910 (2) Seats for Shop pers 1882. - 
Saturday Half Holi- Assistants 1899] Shops Closing 
day 1910 1911 
Minimum Wage 1908 
Clerical Workers 
1910 
Industrial Arbitra- _ wd Conciliation1894) Industrial Con- _ 
tion Act 1901 $ ciliation and 
Industrial Arbitra- Arbitration 
tion Act 1906 1902 
Industrial Disputes ” + 1909 
1908 
Industrial Disputes 
Industrial Disputes 
1910 
Industrial -Arbitra- ‘ 
tion 1912 
Mines Inspection | Mines 1897 Mining 1898 Mining 1893 Mines Regula- | Mining 1900 
1901 Coal Mines Re- a) AGO tion 1906 ES 1911 
Coal Mines Regula-| gulation 1909 +» 1902 Coal Mines Re- 
tion 1902 Mines Regula- gulation 1902 
Coal Mines Regula- tion 1910 Mining 1904 
tion 1905 
Coal Mines Regula- 
tion 1910 
Miners’ Accident Re- 
lief 1900 
Miners’ Accident Re- 
lief 1901 
Miners’ Accident Re- 
lief 1910 
Contractors’ Debts | Employers and | Contractors’ &|Workmen’s|Workmen’s — 
1897 Employees 1890 Workmen’s Liens 1893 Wages 1898 
Employers and Lien 1906 Workmen's 
Employees 1901 | Wages 1870 Liens 1896 
» 1884 ; 
Attachment of — Wages(asabove)| Wages Attach- — Wages Attiach- 
Wages Limitation ment 1898 ment 1900 q 


1900 
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LABOUR LAWS—TABLE OF STATUTES.—Continued. 
New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. South Aust. Western Aust. | Tasmania. 


Public Health 1896 


*Truck 1900 
1901 


Shearers’ Accommo- 
dation 1901 


Trade Unions 1881 


Masters & Servants 
1902 
Apprentices 1901 


Employers’ Liability 
1897 


Workmen's Com- 
pensation 1910 


Bankruptcy 1898 
(preference to 
wages) 


Health 1890 


Closer Settle- 
ment (Work- 
ers’ Homes) 
1904 


Boilers’ Inspec- 
tion 1906 


Servants’ Regis- 
try Offices 1897 


Trade 
1890 


Unions 


Employers and 
Employees1890 
a5 1901 
Masters and Ap- 
prentices 1890 


Employers and 
Employees 1890 
(Employers’ 
Liability) 
1901 


” ” 


Insolvency 1897 


Health 1886 
1890 
1900 


” 


” 


See Factories 


Shearers’ and 
Sugarworkers’ 
Accommoda- 
tion 1905 
Do. 1906 


Inspection of 
Machinery & 
Scaffolding 1908 


Trade Unions 
1886 


t+tApprentices1828 

+ e 1844 

Master and Ser- 
vants 1861 


Employers’Lia- 
bility 1886 

Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1888 


Workers’ Com- 
pensation 1905 
Workers’ Com- 
pensation 1909 


Workers’ Dwell- 
ing 1909 


Insolvency 
1874 
Insolvency 
1876 


Health 1898" 
sh 1909 


See Factories 


Shearers’Accom- 
modation 1905 


Steam Boilers 
and Engine 
Drivers 1911 

Lifts’ Regula- 
tion 1908 

Scaffolding In- 
spection 1907 

Scaffolding In- 
spection 1908 


Trade Unions 
1876 


Masters & Ser- 
vants 1878 

Detence of 
Workers 1909 


Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1884 

Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1889 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 
1911 


Insolvency 1886 
he 1887 
1896 


” 


Health 1898 
BA 1906 
1911 


*Truck 1899 
Ae 0 GOO) 
1904 


* 
” 


Inspection of 
Machinery 1904 


Employment 
Brokers 1909 


Trade Unions 
1902 


Mastersand Ap- 
prentices 1873 

Masters & Ser- 
vants 1892 


Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1894 


Workers’ Com- 
pensation 1902 


Workers’ Com- 
pensation 1909 


| Workers Homes 


1911 
Navigation 1904 
yh 1907 
Merchant Ship- 
ping Act Ap- 
plication 1903 


Bankruptcy 1892 
1898 


” 


Pearl-Shell Fish- 
ery Regulation 
1875 

Fisheries 1905 

Ea 1911 

Conspiracy and 
Protection of 


Pronerty 1900 


Public Health 
1903 


Public Health 


1910 


| Inspection of 
Machinery 1902 
109 


” ” 


| White Phos. 
Matches Pro- 
hibition 1911 


Trade Unions 
1889 


Masters & Ser- 
vants 1856 


Employers’ 
Liability 1895 
Employers’ 
Liability 1898 
Employers’ 
Liability 1903 
Workers’Com- 
pensation 
1910 


Bankruptcy 
1870 


Bankruptey 
1899 


’ KOM Chins Truck’’ system, as applied to labour, was one by which the master obtained the labour of 
his servants in exchange for goods or commodities on which it is stated he generally secured a profit. 
The system is now almoct entirely suppressed by the various statutes enacted. +t New South Wales Acts, 
unrepealed in Queensland after Separation in 1859. 
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2. Benefits sought to be Conferred by the Acts.—(i.) General Provisions. The 
legislation enacted has generally had for its object the shortening of hours, improving and 
fixing standard rates of wages, provision of sanitary accommodation, ventilation and 
cleansing of premises, safeguarding from accident, and general amelioration of the 
conditions of labour, particularly that of females and children, in factories. The 
principal provisions of these statutes are set out in the table hereinafter. 


(ii.) Historical. The first Australian Factories Act was passed in 1873 in Victoria, 
and became law on Ist January, 1874. It was entitled “‘The Supervision of Workrooms 
and Factories Statute,” and contained only six sections, The existing Victorian Act, 
passed in 1905, contained originally 163 sections, and is now extended by four amend- 
ments of 35, 40,6, and 54 sections respectively. There are, moreover, numerous regulations 
in force under its authority. The three principal provisions in the Act of 1873 were (a) 
that any place in which not less than ten persons were engaged for hire in manufacturing 
goods should be constituted a factory ; (b) that such factories as to building, sanitation, 
etc., should be subject to regulations made by the Central Board of Health; and (c) that 
no female should be employed for more than eight hours in any one day without the 
permission of the Chief Secretary. The administration of the Act was entrusted entirely 
to the local Boards of Health, and the system was found to be less effective than was 
hoped. The conditions which haye given rise to trouble in the old world tended to re- 
produce themselves in the young and growing industries of the States. Factory workers 
had to contend with the absence of security for a living wage ; unsatisfactory sanitary 
surroundings ; and unchecked and unscrupulous competition of Chinese in certain trades. 
The advocacy of legislation to control the conditions of employment became pronounced in 
Victoria in 1880, and a strike of tailoresses in Melbourne in 1882 led to a recognition of the 
real state of affairs. As a result of unsatisfactory working under the local governing 
bodies, and on account of agitation of the operatives, a commission was appointed in 
1883, and reported the necessity of legislation for the regulation of factories, and in 
particular pointed out the fact that men were compelled to toil for as many as eighteen 
hours and women sixteen hours a day. It also shewed that the condition of out-workers 
was very undesirable, and that the apprenticeship system was frequently used to obtain 
labour without remuneration, apprentices being dismissed upon asking for payment at 
the end of their time. The Factories and Shops Act 1884, while providing for the sup- 
pression of many evils in respect of accommodation and lengthy hours, did not touch the 
two last mentioned. It provided for Government inspection, and also that six persons 
should constitute a factory if the premises were situated in a city, town or borough. In 
1887 a short amending Act was brought in to remedy some defects that were found to 
exist. Its principal provision was that any place in which two or more Chinese were 
engaged should be deemed a factory. In 1893 a further enactment reduced the number 
of persons constituting a factory to four, Another Royal Commission sat in 1895, result- 
ing in the Act of 1896, which dealt with matters previously untouched, and the system 
of regulation was carried on by the Act of 1900 and the complete codification of the law 
in 1905. 

Similar conditions were found to prevail in other States. New South Wales and 
Queensland adopted regulative measures in 1896 and subsequent years, and South Aus- 
tralia in 1894, 1900, and 1906. Western Australia followed suit in 1902 and 1904. 
Tasmania adopted the Victorian Act of 1873 in 1884, with a small extension-in 1905 ; 
and in 1910 enacted Factories, Wages Boards, and Workers’ Compensation Acts. 


The same remarks apply in a general way to the condition of employees in shops#’ 


3. Limitation of Hours.—(i.) Factories. As already remarked, the adoption of the 
eight hours’ system for adult males has generally been the outcome of the representations 
made by the trade unions. Except in New Zealand, there is no general legislation to 
enforce the principle, although there is now a general recognition of it. A week of forty- 
eight hours is the usual working week. The larger unions, however, have lately moved 
for a net day of eight hours, with Saturday half-holiday, no loading of other week days 
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being permitted by way of compensating for the Saturday afternoon. Under this scheme 
there are, for five days, equal divisions for periods of labour, recreation, and rest, and 
four hours’ work on Saturday, making a working week of forty-four hours. In the 
Majority of occupations, forty-eight hours weekly is the recognised limit of work. On 
the establishment of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts, in the States where those 
institutions exist, the authorities thus created adopted the rule as part of their deter- 
minations and awards wherever it seemed reasonably practicable. In-some of the larger 
classes of building trades, the hours have been reduced to forty-four a week, and in some 
technical and specialist trades, a lower maximum has been fixed, such for example, as 
the type-setting machine operators in Victoria, for whom the maximum has been fixed 
by the Wages Board at forty-two hours weekly. Reasonable provision is made by Statute 
or award for work performed outside the scheduled hours. Organisations of employees, 
however, oppose overtime in any industry until all the operatives in that industry are 
working full time. 

In the case of women and children there has been very general enactment in the 
States of the forty-eight hours’ limit, and in addition, the maximum periods of con- 
tinuous labour, and the intervals of cessation therefrom, have been prescribed in all the 
States. New Zealand has fixed a weekly maximum of forty-five hours for females and 
boys under 16. The first enactment of the forty-eight hours’ limit in Australia was in 
1873, when the Parliament of Victoria fixed that period for women and girls in factories. 

(ii.) Shops. All the States have statutes containing provisions respecting the 
hours during which shops in large centres may be kept open for business. These provi- 
sions, in effect, not only limit the hours during which shop-hands may be employed, but 
apply also where the shops are tended by the proprietor alone, or by himself and family, 
with, however, certain exceptions, such as exist in the State of Victoria. In that State 
shops wherein not more than one assistant, whether paid or not, is employed, are per- 
mitted to remain open for two hours a day longer than other shops of the same class. 
The object of this is to relieve the hardship which exists for such persons, for example, 
as widows who are wholly dependent for a livelihood upon the casual trade of small 
shops. It is, however, reported that little or no benefit has accrued from the permission. 
In New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia the 
closing time of shops, except those specially exempted, is 6 p.m. on four days of the 
week, 10 p.m. on one day (except 9 p.m. in South Australia), and 1 p.m. on one day— 
thus establishing a weekly half-holiday. In Western Australia the opening hour is 
fixed at 8 a.m. In addition to fixing the closing hour, the total daily and weekly 
working hours are delimited in the case of women and children. In some: States, 
butchers’ shops must be closed an hour earlier than other retail establishments, the 
reason being the early hour at which assistants must start to attend to the markets and 
early morning trade. 

(iii.) Hotels, ete...Kstablishments, the opening of which in the evening is presu- 
mably necessary for public convenience—such as hotels, restaurants, chemists’ ‘shops, 
etce.—are required to remain open for longer hours or are permitted to do business during 
hours prohibited in other establishments. 

(iv.) Half-holidays. The provisions of the early closing laws differ somewhat in 
each State, but the main objects, namely, the restriction of long hours of labour, are 
identical throughout. Formerly, in some of the States, there were, and there are still 
in others, provisions making the early closing of a business, or the selection of a day for 
a half-holiday, dependent upon the option of the majority of the business people con- 
cerned, or upon the local authority. The anomalous results of the system whereby 
shops on one side of the street bounding two municipalities were open, when those upon 
the other side were closed, led to the introduction of the compulsory system, whereby 
the hours of business are absolutely fixed by statute. In Queensland, the day of the 
weekly half-holiday is fixed for Saturday. In Victoria also the Saturday half-holiday 
became compulsory in 1909, and in New South Wales in the following year, and there is a 
strong movement throughout the Commonwealth in fayour of closing on the afternoon of 
that day. 
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(v.) Exempted Trades. The hours for shops exempted’ from the general provisions 
of the Acts are also prescribed, and special holidays are provided for carriers. 


4, Other General Conditions of Labour.—Measures for the protection of life, health, 
and general well-being of the worker, tabulated hereunder, exist in most of the States. 
Though in some instances founded upon English legislation, many of the provisions are 
peculiar to Australia. Despite experience and continued amendment they have not even 
yet attained to a settled form. Of the Australian States, Victoria originally had the 
most compleie system of industrial legislation. Other States gradually adopted the 
Victorian statutes, either en bloc or with amendments suggested by local conditions. 
Western Australia followed very closely-the legislation of New Zealand, where also the 
measures for the amelioration of the industrial conditions are enforced by law. 


5. Administration of Factories and Shops Acts.—The provisions of Factories and 
Shops Acts and of the Early Closing Acts in some of the States are consolidated under a 
single Act, but in others are separate enactments. The chief provisions of the principal 
Acts for registration, administration, record-keeping, etc., and of regulations under those 
Acts, are set out in the following summary :— 


(a) Factories are defined to be places where a certain number of persons are em- 
ployed in making or preparing goods for trade or sale, or in which steam or 
other power is employed. In some States the employment of a Chinese, in 
some of any Asiatic, constitutes the place a factory. 

(o) A Minister of the Crown administers the Act in conjunction with a Chief In- 
spector of Factories. Inspectors visit the factories with full powers of 
entry, examination, and enquiry ; these are of both sexes, females being em- 
ployed in that portion of the work where a woman is particularly necessary. 
Broadly speaking, these powers confer upon the Inspector the right to 
enter, inspect, and examine, at all reasonable hours by day and night, any 
factory where he has reason to think anyone is employed; to take a police 
constable, if necessary, to assist him in the execution of his duty; to 
require the production of all certificates, documents, and records kept by 
the occupier, in accordance with the terms of the enactments; to 
examine, either alone or in the presence of any other person, every person 
whom he finds in a factory; to make whatever examination he deems 
necessary to ascertain whether the provisions of the Act are complied with. 

(c) Registration of factories before occupation is obligatory. Description of 
premises and statement of the work to be done must be supplied, and a 
certificate of suitability of premises obtained, 


(d) A record of all-employees, giving the names, ages, wages, and work of each 
under a certain age (18, 20, 21, etc.) must be kept and filed in the Chief 
Inspector’s office. 

(ec) Names and addresses of district inspectors and certifying medical practitioners 


must be posted; also the working hours, the holidays, and the name, etc., 
of the employer. 


( f) Records of out-work must be kept, containing the names and remuneration of 
workers, and stating the places where the work is done. Out-workers are 
required to register. 

(g) Places in which only the near kin of the occupier are employed are generally 
exempt from registration. 

{h) Meals may be prohibited in workrooms, etc. In-some States occupiers are 
required to furnish suitable mealrooms. 


(i) The employment in factories of young children is forbidden, and medical 
certificates of fitness are required in the case of young persons under a 
certain age. Special permits, based on educational or other qualifications, 
may be issued for young persons of certain ages. 
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(7) Guarantees of an employee’s good behaviour are void unless made with the 
consent of the Minister. 


(z) Persons in charge of steam engines or boilers must hold certificates of service 
or competency. 


(2) Provision safeguarding against accident is made for the fencing off and proper 
care of machinery, vats, and other dangerous structures. Women and 
young persons are forbidden to clean machinery in motion or work between 
fixed and traversing parts of self-acting machinery while in motion; 
and dangerous trades are specified in which a minimum age is fixed. 
Notice of accidents must be sent to the district inspector. (Dangerous 
trades are generally under the administration of Boards of Health.) 


(m) Provision is made for the stamping of furniture, in order to disclose the 
manufacturer, and whether it is made by European or Chinese labour. 


(n) Minimum wage provisions are inserted. Premiums to employers are forbidden. 


(o) Sanitation and ventilation must be attended to, and fresh drinking water 
supplied. Separate and adequate sanitary conveniences for each sex are 
required. 


(p) Shopkeepers are required to provide proper seating accommodation for female 
employees. (In some States this is the subject of special legislation.) 


(q) A dressing-room for females must be provided in factories the manufacturing 
process of which requires a change of dress. 


(r) Adequate protection must be made against fire and efficient fire-escapes 
provided. 


(s) Wide powers of regulation are granted to the Executive and heavy penalties 
imposed, including a penalty by way of compensation to any person injured 
or the family of any person killed through failure to fence machinery and 
other dangerous structures. 


6. Registered Factories.—The number of establishments registered under Factories 


Acts is shewn below, and is of interest as indicating the extent to which the Factories 
Acts apply :— 


FACTORIES REGISTERED UNDER ACTS, 1910. 


} { 
Numbers Employed. 


State Hick omer 
Males. Females, | Total. 
New South Wales . i 4,533 54,847 25,125 79,972 
Victoria BI 5,362 48,765 84,288 83,053 
Queensland | 2,127 18,063 7,968 26,081 
South Australia... 1,676 13,252 5,148 18,400 
‘Western Australia ... 858 8,148 2,549 10,697 
Tasmania* ae So Ke Nae 
‘ | 
Commonwealth ... | 14,556 143,075 75,078 218,153 


* General Factories Acts not operative before 1911. 


7. Comparative Statement of Factories Law in Australia and New Zealand.— 


The tables which follow shew at a glance the chief provisions of the Factories and Shops 
Acts in thé Commonwealth and‘in New Zealand :— 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF LEADING FEATURES OF THE LAW 


HEADING. 


Nirw SourH WALES. 


VICTORIA. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Principal Acts 


Factories and Shops 1896. 
1909. 
Minimum Wage 1908. 


Factories and Shops 1905 (2). 
1907. 


. eee 
1910 (2). 


” ” 


” ” 


Factories and Shops ie, 
Wages Boards 1908. 


Application of Acts— 
Limitations 


In districts proclaimed 

Not applicable where all the 
workers are members of 
the same family. 

Not applicable to woolsheds, 
dairies, or ships 

Governor may exempt any 
factory or class of factory 
in any district. 


in cities, townsand boroughs; 
also shires to which ex- 
tended. 

Not applicable to dairying, 
agricultural; horticultural, 
viticultural and pastoral 
occupations. 

Not applicable to laundries 
attached to religious and 
chavitable institutions. 


Only in areas proclaimed. 

Not applicable to prisons, re 
formatories, dairies, shops 
mines, agricultural build 
ings, and domestic work 
shops. 

Governor may exempt parti 
ally or wholly any factory 
oy class of factories in ¢ 
given district. 


Definition of Factory— 
By Nos. Employed 


Four or more. 


Four or more. 


Two or more (includin: 
occupier). 


» Asiatics ,, Any Chinese. One Chinese é One Asiatic. : 
» Power used Steam or mechanical. Steam or mechanical. Steam or mechanical, 
» Special classes | Laundries, dye-works. Bakehouses, laundries, dye- Bakehouses, laundries, 
included works, quarries, clay-pits. 
Gas & electric light. works. 
Administration Minister of Labour. Minister of Labour. Home Secretary. 
Inspectorate Inspectors with full powers | inspectors with full powers | Inspectors with full powers o 
of entry, examination and| of entry,examination and| entry, examination, anc 
enquiry. enquiry. enquiry. 
Registration Seven days’ prior notice. Fourteen days’ prior notice. Seven days’ prior notice. 
Annual re-registration. 
Outwork Occupier of factory to keep | Occupier to keep record of | Sub-contractors’ premise: 


record, shewing places 
where work done and rates 
of payment. 


description, quantity, re- 
muneration, and names. 
Out-workers must register. 


Hours of Work 


Adult males—not enacted. 
Females and young persons 
—see separate table. 


Adult males—not enacted. 
Females and young persons 
—see separate table. 


Meals in Workroom 


Minister may forbid while 
work is going on; he may 
require provision of a suit- 
able eating-room. 


Forbidden while work going 

on, unless Inspector permits. 

Forbidden if dangerous trade 
conducted. 


Employment of 
Women & Children 


See separate table. 


See separate table. 


Sanitary, Health and 
Safety Provisions 


Factories to be clean, whole- 
some) and well ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Unhealthy persons under six- 
teen may be suspended 
from daily work. 

Avoidance of infection pre- 
scribed. 

Factories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 

Bakehouses not to be used 
as sleeping places. 

Seats to be provided for fe- 
males. 

Proper necessary precautions 
to be taken against fire, 
and efficient fire escapes to 
be provided. 


Factories to be clean, whole- 
some, and well ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Factories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 

Factoriesand bakehouses not 
to be used as sleeping places. 

Wet spinners must be pro- 
tected. 

Efficient fire escapes to be 
provided, and fire appli- 
ances kept ready. 


subject to factory regula 
tions. Occupier to kee} 
records shewing places, de 
scription, and quality o 
work; nature and amoun 
ofremuneration paid. Out 
workers must register. 
Sub-letting forbidden. 


Adult males—not enacted. 
Females and young person 
—see separate table. 


Minister may forbid meal 
being taken in factories 
he may require provisior 
of suitable eating room. 


See separate table. 


Factories to be kept clean 
wholesome, and well venti 
lated. 

Over-crowding forbidden, 

Suspension of work by un 
healthy persons may b 
enforced. 

Avoidance of infection pre 
scribed 

Fresh drinking water to bi 
provided. 

Factories to be inoxoust 
cleaned once in twelv 
months. 

Bakehouses not to be usec 
as sleeping places. 

Seats to be provided for fe 
males. 

Proper necessary precaution 
to be taken against fire. 


Dangerous Machinery 


Must be fenced 
Employment of women and 
boys forbidden. 


Must be fenced. 

Employment of women and 
boys forbidden. 

First-aid ambulance -chest 
to be kept on premises. 


Must be fenced. 


Mini’m Wage per week 


4s, 

No premiums or bonus on be- 
half of apprentices is per- 
mitted. 


Qs. 6d. 

No premium is to be de- 
manded from female ap- 
prentices and improvers. 


5s. : 
No premium is permitte 
from apprentices. 
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RELATING TO FACTORIES IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


TASMANIA. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


‘actories 1907. 
iy 1908. 


i 1910. 


Factories 1904 (2). 


Factories 1910. 


| Factories Act 1901. 
1902. 
1905. 
” ai L906; 
” +» 1910 


n places determined by the 
House of Assembly. 

Yot applicable to domestic 
servants and agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. 


In districts proclaimed. 

Not applicable to mines, 
dairies, ships, prisons, re- 
formatories, domestic 
(other than Asiatic) work- 
shops. 

Governor may exempt any 
factory. 


Whole State. 

Not applicable to 
mines, ships, pris- 
ons, reformatories, 
rural industries, 
charitable institu- 
tions. 

Governor may ex- 
empt any factory. 


\nyone, 


Six or more. 


One Asiatic. R 
Steam or mechanical. 
Bakebouses, laundries, 


Four or more. 


One Asiatic. 
Steam or mechanical. 


Bakehouses quarries. 


Two or more. 


One alien Asiatic. 
Steam or mechanical. 
Bakehouses, laundries. 


Minister of Industry. 


Minister of Commerce and 
Labour. 


Chief Secretary. 


Minister of Labour. 


nspectors with full powers 
of entry, examination and 
enquiry. 


Inspectors with full powers 


Inspectors with full 


Inspectors with full powers 


[Twenty-one days’ 


notice. 


Jecupier to keep record. 
Out- workers to register 
names and addresses. 


quantity and description 
of work done. 
Sub-letting forbidden. 


and addresses, and 
quantity and de- 
scription of work 
done. 


of entry, examination and powers of entry, of entry, examination and 
enquiry. examination and enquiry. 
enquiry. 
prior | Priornotice. Annualre-regis-| Twenty-one days’ | Prior notice. 
trationif Asiatics employed| prior notice. 
Occupier to keep record of | Occupier to keep| Occupier to keep record 
names and addresses, and record of names shewing names .and ad- 


dresses of out - workers, 
quality and description of 
work done, and the nature 
and amount of remuner- 
ation. 

Sub-contracting in textiles 
forbidden. 


Adult males—not enacted. 
‘emales and young persons 
—see separate table. 


Adult males—not enacted. 
Females and young persons 
—see separate table. 


Adult males — not 
enacted. 

Females and young 
persons—see separ- 
ate table. 


Males over 16: Maximum, 
forty-eight hours weekly. 
Overtime of adult males not 

regulated. 
Females and young persons 
—see separate table. 


Minister may forbid meals 
in factories carrying on 
noxious trades; he may re- 
quire provision of suitable 
eating-room. 


Forbidden for women and 
boys, except with Inspec- 
tor’s written permission. 


Forbidden where 
employees work- 
ing. Incertain fac- 
tories meal room 
to be provided. 


Forbidden for women and 
boys. If number exceeds 
four, a suitable meal room 
is to be provided. 


3ee separate table 


See separate table. 


See separate table. 


See separate table. 


‘factories to be kept whole- 
some, clean, and well ven- 
tilated. 

Iver-crowding forbidden. 

‘actories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 

Adequate protection to be 
made against fire. 


Factories and connected 
yards to be clean, whole- 
some, and well-ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Unhealthy persons may be 
forced to suspend work. 

Goods, clothing, etc., to be 
disinfected where necessary. 

Fresh drinking water to be 
provided. 

Thorough cleaning to be 
regularly done. 

Bakehouses not to be used as 
sleeping places. 

Efficient fire escapes to be 
provided and other neces- 
sary protection to be made 
against fire. 


Factories to be clean, 
wholesome and well 
ventilated. 

Overcrowding forbid- 
den. 

Factories may be re- 
quired to be cleaned 
once in fourteen 
months. 

Factories not to be 
used as sleeping 
places. 

Doors, &¢., to be kept 
clear of obstruc- 
tions, and fire-pre- 
vention appliances 
kept ready for use, 


Factories to be clean, whole- 
some & properly ventilated. 
| Overcrowding forbidden. 
Unhealthy persons may be 
forced to suspend work. 
Goods, clothing, etc., to be 
disinfected where necessary. 
Pure drinking water to be 
provided. 
Factories to,be cleaned once 
in fourteen months. 
Bakebouse not to be used as 
sleeping place. 
Satisfactory provision for 
womenand boys to be made 
against wet and steam in 
factories where wet spin- 
ning is carried on. 
Efficient fire escapes to be 
provided. 


Must be fenced. 

fmployment of children 
under sixteen may be for- 
bidden. 


Must be fenced. 

Inspector may prohibit as 
dangerous machine. 

Employment of females and 
boys forbidden. 


Must be fenced. 
Inspector may prohibit as 
dangerous machine. 


LS. 
No premium is to be paid 
by female apprentices. 


4s. 

No premium in re- 
spect to employ- 
ment is permitted. 


5s. 
No premium in respect to 
employment is to be paid. 
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FACTORIES ACTS.—AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
HEADING. Nrw SoutH WALES. VICTORIA. QUEENSLAND. 
Acts 


Application of Acts 


As in preceding table 


Asin preceding table 


As in preceding tab! 


*Ordinary Age of Admission 
to Factory 


14 


13 


14 


Be Per week Females and boys under 16,) Females and boys under 16, | Females and boy 
i> fa 48 hours 48 hours under 16, 48 hours 
wg 6| ,, day Do., 10 hours “ts 
EES 
Sa 
Els wo |Maximum hours of| Females and boys under 18, | Females and boys under 18, | Do., 5 hours 
go g continuous labour 5 hours 5 hours 
2S 
%ES | mterval Do., } hour Do., $ hour Do., $ hour 
a 
Prohibited Hours of Work Girls under 18,7 p.m. to6a.m.) Girls under 16,6 p.m. to6 a.m. ha 18, 6 p.u 
0 6 a.m, 


Boys under 16,7p.m.to6a.m. 


Boys under 14,6 p.m. to6a.m. 
Females, after 9 p.m. 


Boys under 16, 6 p.n 
to 6 a.m. 


Overtime— 
Limitation—Per day 


» week 
» year 


Continuous 


Overtime Pay 


Three hours 
Three days 
Thirty days 


One and a-half ordinary rate 


Three hours 
One day 


Twenty-five days - 


One and a-half ordinary rate 


Three hours | 
Two consec’ tive dy 
Fifty-six hrs per ¥ 
notto be exceede 
Forty days 


One and a-half ordi 
ary rate, but nev 
below 6d. per hour 


Prohibition of Employment 
after Childbirth 


4 weeks 


Type-setting 


Young persons under 16 


Boys and girls under 14 


Dry grinding and 
match dipping 


Young persons under 16 


Manufacture of bricks 


and tiles K 


Girls under 18 


Boys and girls under 18 


Girls under 18 


Making and finishing 
of salt 


Girls under 18 


Girls under 18 


Melting or annealing 
of glass 


Boys under 16; girls under 18 


Boys under 14; girls under18 


Silvering of mirrors by 
mercurial process; 
manufacture of 
white lead 


Boys and girls under 18 


Young persons under 18 


Restrictions and Prohibitions of Employment affecting 
Women and Young Persons in Dangerous Trades 


* The ages given are those at which admission to factory labour is unrestricted. Insome States 
younger children are admitted if having passed school standards, or by special permit from the 


Minister or inspector. 


Cleaning of machinery | All females; boys under18 |All females; boys under 18 All females; boy 
in motion, mill gear- under 18 
ing, etc. 
l Charge of lift All females; boys under 16 All females; boy 
under 16 a 
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RESTRICTIONS REGARDING WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN FACTORIES. 


SoutTH AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


TASMANIA. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


\s in preceding table 


As in preceding table 


As in preceding table 


As in precéding table 


13 


14 


14 


16 


‘emales and boys under 16, 
48 hours 
Yo., 10 hours 


Jo., 5 hours 


Io., 1 hour 


Females and boys under 14, 
48 hours 
Do., 8? hours 


Do., 5hours 


Do., 2 hour 


‘emales, after 9 p.m. 


Boys under 16, after 9pm. 


Females and _ boys 
under 16, 48 hours 

Females, 10 hours 

Boys and girls under 
14, 8 hours 

Women and boysand 
girls under 18, 5 hrs. 

Children, 4 hours 

Females and young 
persons, 1 hour 


+Females and boys under 16, 
45 hours 
Do., 84 hours 


Do., 44 hours 


Do., ? hour 


Females, 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. 


Boys under 14, 6 p.m. to 7.45 
a.m. 


Females and boys 
under 16, after 9 p.m. 


Females, 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. 


Boys under 16, 6 p.m. to 7.45 
a.m. 


Nine hours per week 
00 hours 


‘ive-fourths ordinary rate 


Three hours 


Two consecutive days 


55 hours per week not 
to be exceeded 


Three hours 


Two consecutive days 


Thirty days 200 hours Thirty days 
(Fruit, jam, ete.,| Four hours, with half-hour 
factories exempted interval 
in certain months) 
Five-fourths ordin-| Five-fourths ordinary rate 
ary rate 
4 weeks 4 weeks 


Girls under 15 


Girls under 15 


Boys & Girls under 16 


Young persons under 16 


Girls under 16 


t 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Females under 18 


Girls under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


Allfemales; and boys 
under 18 


Females; boys under 18 


\ll females; boys under 16 


All females; boys under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


Females under 21; boys 
under 16 j 


+ In woollen mills in New Zealand females and boys under 16 may work slightly longer hours. 
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HEADING. NEw SourH WALES. VICTORIA. QUEENSLAND. 
Acts | As for abe As for factories As for factories 


| Early Closing Act 
| Minimum Wage Act 


| 


Maximum Hours of 


Employment— f Males 


52 hours per week 


Females (per week 
and Boys + 
| per day 


Maximum continuously 


Maximum Hours 
of Employment 


Interval 


Girls under 18, boys under 16, 
52 hours 

| Girls under 18, boys under 16, 

94 hours (except 1 day, 114 

hours) 


All females : 5 hours 


| All females: 3 hour 


Females and boys under 16, 
52 hours 

Females and boys under 16, 
9 hours (except 1 day, 11 
hours 


Females and boys under 18, 
5 hours 

Females and boys under 18, 
+ hour 


Females and _ boy: 
under 16, 52 hours 
Females and_ boy: 


under 16, 94 hour 
(except 1 day, 11: 
hours) 


Maximum { per day 
Overtime | per year 


3 hours 
40 days 


General closing time 


4 days, 6 p.m.; Fridays, 10 
p.m.; Saturdays, 1 p.m. 


4 days, 6p.m.; Saturdays, 1 
p.m.; Fridays, 10 p.m. 


4 days, 6p.m.; 1 day 
10 p.m.; Saturdays 


Exemption from closing time} Certain shops 


1p.m. 


Businesses concerned with 
drugs and edibles,also hair- 
dressers and pawnbrokers 


shops 


Certain exemptec 


Seats in Shops 


| 1 to 3 females |1to3 assistants 


1 to 3 females 


8. Mining Acts.—Mining Acts regulate the working of mines. Generally the em- 
ployment underground of females and of boys under fourteen years is prohibited. No boy 
under seventeen years may be employed as lander or braceman at any plat or landing 
place; no lander, braceman, underground worker, or man in charge of motive power 
may be employed more than eight hours a day. A large number of scientific provisions 
for the protection of the lives and health of miners is also inserted in the Acts. Engine- 
drivers must hold certificates of competency. Persons may be licensed to certify to the 
condition of boilers. ‘Provision is made to enable injured persons or the relatives of 
persons killed to recoyer damages if the injury or death results from a breach of the 
regulations referred to above. Inspection of mines is fully provided for. Sunday labour 
is forbidden. In New South Wales and (since 1st February, 1910) Victoria still more 
advanced mining legislation exists ; numerous sections are designed to ensure the well- 
being of the workers, such as limitation of hours, etc. 


9. Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—In each of the 
States the main provisions of the British Employers’ Liability Acts have been enacted. 
Generally, they apply to all manual workers, though in Victoria miners, as coming 
under the Mines Acts, are excepted, and:in South Australia and Western Australia 
domestic and menial workers are specifically included. The employers’ liability exists 

"in cases of defect of plant, etc., owing to negligence of employer or person in his service. 
Compensation is not allowed to exceed three years’ earnings, and action against the 
employer is to be commenced within a reasonable time, notice of injury having previously 
been served. The provisions of the British Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897 have also 
been copied in five of the States, Victoria being the exception. This legislation marks 
a distinct advance upon the Employers’ Liability Acts. Its application is generally to 
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RELATING TO SHOPS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Souta AUSTRALIA. WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA. New ZmALAND. 
rly Closing, 1911 No. 24 of 1902 As for factories Shops and Offices 1904 
No. 1 of 1904 Shops Closing 1911 x sj 1905 
No. 52 of 1904 
No. 1 of 1912 
56 hours per week | ue 52 hours per week 


oys and girls under 16, 52 | All persons, 56 hours per week| Females and boys| Females and boys under 18, 


nours | under 16, 52 hours 52 hours 
bys and giris under 16, 9} a Females and boys | Females and boys under 18, 
hours (except 11 hours on 1 | under 16, 9 hours} 9% hours 
day) | | (except 12 hours on 
1 day) 


Females and boys 
under 16, 5 hours 
Females and boys 


) One hour interval between 
. noonand3p.m. If open 
j after 6.30 p.m., 1 hour for 


——. 


tea under 16, hour 
hours 3 hours 3 hours 3 hours 
days 12 days per half-year {0 days 30 days 
Jays, 6p.m.; 1day,9p.m.;|4days,6p.m.; 1 day, 9 p.m; | (not enacted) 4 days, 6 or 7 p.m.; 1 day,9 
1 day, 1 p.m. lday,1p.m. (Opening hour p.m.; 1 day, 1 p.in. 


not earlier than 8a.m.) 


artain classes of shops Shops such as hairdressers, are Shops concerned with sale 
newsagents, tobacconists, of food 

and those selling drugs 
and edibles 


1 to 3 females 1 to 3 females Reasonable sitting accom- 
modation for females 


manual workers, though restriction is made in South Australia to those receiving less than 
£5 weekly, and in Tasmania the limit is £3, while miners are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act in New South Wales, being provided for in the Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
1900. The liability of employers covers all eases of injury by accident during employ- 
ment, and in South Australia if extends also to disablement by industrial diseases. 
Misconduct of employee exonerates the employer. Notice of accident is to be sent to 
the employer without delay, and proceedings for compensation must be begun within a 
reasonable time. In New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia the 
matter is settled by a police) magistrate; in South Australia the Arbitration 
Court makes the award. The minimum amount of compensation in case of death is 
three years’ earnings, or £200 (except in Tasmania, where the amount is £100), which- 
ever is greater, up to a maximum of £300 in South Australia, £200 in Tasmania, 
and £400 in the other three States concerned. In case of incapacity the minimum 
compensation is half wages up to £1 a week in New South Wales, Queensland, and 
South Australia, up to £1 10s. in Tasmania, and up to £2 in Western Australia; the 
maximum is £400 in Queensland, £300 in South Australia and Western Australia; 
and £200 in New South Wales and Tasmania. Agreements made by consent, may, 
under the authority of an official prescribed in the Act, vary its provisions. Alump sum 
may be accepted in lieu of weekly compensation, and compensation cannot be assigned. 
The main difference in the provisions of the two sets of enactments is that under the 
Liability Acts the employee had to show neglect or defect ; under the Compensation Acts 
the employer has to shew misconduct of worker. J 


. 10. Other Acts.—Other legislation regulating conditions of labour has been enacted 
by the States. The British Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act (38 and 39 
Vic., c. 86) has been adopted. Servants’ registry offices are placed under adminis- 
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trative control, and the rates of commission chargeable are fixed by regulation. 
Power is given to workmen to attach moneys due to a contractor who employs them in , 
order to satisfy a claim for wages, such wages being made a first charge on moneys due 
to a contractor. Workmen are given a lien for wages over material whereon they are 
working, even if it becomes part of other property. This is in addition to the common 
law lien, which ceases when possession of the property is parted with. Workmen’s 
wages are protected from attachment. In Victoria, provision is made for the compulsory 
resumption of suburban lands to proyide workmen’s homes. 


11. General Results of Industrial Legislation.—The results of the legislation 
described must be sought in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories of the several 
States. Generally speaking, the perusal of these reports and of the reports of Royal 
Commissions which haye enquired into the working of the Acts, affords satisfactory 
evidence that the Acts have, on the whole, effected their objects. 


$3. Legislative Regulation of Wages and Terms of Contract. 


1. General.—T wo systems, based upon different principles, exist in Australia for the 
regulation of wages and general terms of contracts of employment. A “‘ Wages Board” 
system exists in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
and an Arbitration Court in Western Australia. In New South Wales, Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Acts of 1901 and 1905 instituted an Arbitration Court. This court expired on 30th 
June, 1908, having delivered its last judgment on the previous day. Wages Boards were 
substituted under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908. There is also the Arbitration Court 
of the Commonwealth, which has power, however, to deal only with matters extending 
beyond the limits of a single State. New Zealand has an Arbitration Court for regu- 
lating wages. 

2. Wages Boards.—(i.) Historical. This system was introduced in Victoria by the 
Factories and Shops Act of 1896. The original Bill made provision only for the regulation 
of the wages of women and children, but was afterwards amended in Pasha to extend 
the system to adult operatives of both sexes. 

The Act of 1896 made provision for the regulation of wages only in the clothing and 
furniture trades and the bread-making and butchering trades. By an Act of 1900 the 
operations of the Act were extended to include all persons employed either inside or out- 
side a “factory” or “ workroom”—see sec. 4, i. (a) —in any trade usually carried on therein. 
This section is now in the Act of 1905. The Act of 1907 extended the system to trades 
and businesses not connected in any way with factories, making provision for the 
appointment of Wages Boards for metropolitan shop employees, carters and drivers, 
persons employed in connection with buildings or quarrying, or the preparation of fire- 
wood for sale or the distribution of wood, coke, or coal. The Act of 1909 extended the 
system to the mining industry, and those of 1910 extended the operation of the Acts to 
shires. 

The regulation is effected by a Board, called a Special Board, to distinguish it from 
the Board of Health, Boards for the regulation of wages in the trades specified in the 
Act of 1896 are appointed as a matter of course, and by the Executive other Boards are 
appointed only if a resolution for appointment be passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
Originally the Board was elected in the first instance, but the difficulty of compiling 
electoral rolls led to the adoption of the system of nomination, which has proved satis- 
factory. Beneficial results have followed from the institution of the system, conditions 
of female labour especially being improved. It is also claimed that sweating has been 
abolished. 

The Board fixes the wages and hours of work and may limit the number of “im- 
provers” to be employed (usually by prescribing so many to each journeyman employed). 
There is no power in Victoria to limit the number of apprentices employed, but such a 
power does exist in other States. The Board fixes the wages of apprentices and improvers. 
according to age, sex, and experience, and may fix a graduated scale of rates calculated on 
the same basis. Apprentices bound for less than three years are improvers, unless the 
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Minister sanctions a shorter period of apprenticeship on account of previous experience in 
the trade. The Minister may sanction the employment of an improver over twenty-one 
years of age at a rate proportionate to his experience. Outworkers in the clothing trade 
must be paid piece rates. Manufacturers may, by leave of the Board, fix their own piece 
rates, if calculated upon the average wages of time workers as fixed by the Board. 

Licenses for twelye months to work at a fixed rate lower than the minimum rate 
may be granted by the Chief Inspector of Factories to persons unable to obtain employ- 
ment by reason of age, slowness, or infirmity. Licenses are renewable. 

Penalties are fixed for the direct or indirect contravention of determinations, the 
obedience to which is ascertained by examination of the records of wages, etc. 

A Court of Appeal has power to review determinations of the Boards. 

The Acts fix an absolute weekly minimum wage, and the evasion of this provision 
(such as had occurred regarding females employed in the clothing trade), by charging 
an apprenticeship premium, is prevented by the prohibition of all such premiums. 
Until the Minimum Wages Act of 1908 began to operate, this absolute minimum 
provision did not exist in New South Wales. The Act of 1912 of this State combines the 
Wages Board and Arbitration Court system. 

South Australia enacted the Wages Board system in 1900, 1904, and 1906, but the 
first-mentioned Act was rendered inoperative owing to the disallowance by Parliament of 
the regulations necessary for carrying it into effect. The Act of 1904 revived the Wages 
Board system respecting women and children employed in clothing and whitework trades. 
The action of this statute was paralysed by a decision, the effect of which was to prevent 
the fixing of a graduated scale of wages as is done by the Victorian Boards. The neces- 
sity for some protection to the persons intended to be benefited by these statutes was 
urged in the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories, but, until 1906, without 
effect. Many employers, however, voluntarily complied with the Boards’ determinations, 
though these were without legal force. The system was brought into full operation 
by the Act of 1906, which preceded the Victorian Act of 1907, in extending the system to 
other than factory trades, and was of a wider scope than the Victorian Act. 

The system is also in operation in New South Wales and Queensland, and came into 
operation in Tasmania during 1911. In Western Australia the object is attained under 
the Arbitration Court system. 

It is claimed that the introduction of the Wages Board system affording protection 
from unfair competition to employers, and the assurance of fair wages to employees, has 
led to improvement in working conditions, and that the appreciation of the workers is 
evidenced by the number of applications for the granting of Boards. 


(ii.) Mode of Constitution. The following statement is taken from the Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Victoria, for 1907. It is still applicable in that State, 
and is interesting, in view of the very general movement throughout Australia towards 
the constitution of Wages Boards. The method is not precisely the same in the different 
States, but that of Victoria is given as being the State in which the system was first 
introduced, and has had most remarkable development :— 

“The constitution of a Board, and the appointment of the members of a Board, 
involve two distinct procedures. Before a Wages Board is constituted, it is necessary that 
a resolution in favour of such a course should be carried in both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. It is usual for the Minister administering the Factories Act to move that such 
a resolution should be passed. He may be induced to adopt such a course, either 
by representations made by employers and employees, or by employees alone, or by the 
reports of the officers of the department. The reasons alleged by employers for desiring 
a Board are, usually, unfair competition ; and those by employees, low wages, and often 
the employment of excessive juvenile labour. -If the Minister is satisfied that a case has 
been made out, he will move the necessary resolution in Parliament, and when such 
resolution has been carried, an Order-in-Council is passed constituting the Board. The 
Order indicates the number of members to sit on the Board. The number of members 
must not be less than four nor more than ten. The Minister then invites, in the daily 
press, nominations for the requisite number of representatives of employers and employees. 
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These representatives must be, or have been, employers or employees, as the case may be, 
actually engaged in the trade to be affected. All that is necessary is, that the full names 
and addresses of persons willing to act should be sent in. Where there are associations 
of employers or employees, it is not often that more than the necessary number of 
nominations are received. In any case, the Minister selects from the persons whose 
names are sent in, the necessary number to make up a full Board. The names of 
persons so nominated by the Minister are published in the Government Gazette, and 
unless within twenty-one days, one-fifth of the employers, or one-fifth of the employees, 
as the case may be, forward a notice in writing to the Minister that they object to such 
nominations, the persons so nominated are appointed members of the Board by the 
Goyernor-in-Council. If one-fifth of the employers or employees object to the persons. 
nominated by the Minister—and they must object to all the nominations, and not to 
individuals—an election is held under Regulations made in accordance with the Act. 
Shortly stated, employers have from one to four votes, according to the size of the 
factories carried on, as regards the election of employers, but as regards Wages Boards 
for shops, each employer has only one vote; and each employee in the trade, over eighteen 
years of age, has a vote for the election of representatives of employees. The Chief 
Inspector conducts such elections, the voting is by post, the ballot papers being forwarded 
to each elector. Within a few days of their appointment, the members are inyited to 
meet in a room at the office of the Chief Inspector of Factories, and a person (always a 
Government officer, and usually an officer of the Chief Inspector’s department) is 
appointed to act as secretary. The members must elect a chairman within fourteen days 
of the date of their appointment, and if they cannot agree to a chairman, he is appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. The times of meeting, the mode of carrying on business, 
and all procedure, is in future entirely in the hands of the Board. . Vacancies in Wages 
Boards, and, because of the preponderance of Chinese, all appointments of members of 
the Furniture Board, are filled on the nomination of the Minister without any possibility 
of either employer or employee objecting. The result of the labours of a Board is 
called a ‘Determination,’ and each item of such determination must be carried by a 
majority of the Board. It will be seen that, unless employers and employees agree, a 
full attendance of the Board is required, as, in case of a difference of opinion, the chair- 
man decides the matter, and he has only one vote, the same as any other member of the 
Board. When a determination has been finally made, it must be signed by the chair- 
man, and forwarded to the Minister of Labour. The Board fixes a date on which the 
determination shall come into force, but this date cannot be within thirty days of its 
signature by the chairman. If the Minister is satisfied the determination is in form, 
and can be enforced, it is duly gazetted. In the event of the Minister considering that 
any determination may cause injury to trade, or injustice in any way whatever, he may 
suspend same for anysperiod, not exceeding six months, and the Board is then required 
to consider the determination. If the Board does not make any alteration, and is satis- 
fied that the fears are groundless, the suspension may be removed by notice in the Gazette. 
Provision is made by which either employers or employees may appeal to the Court 
of Industrial Appeals against any determination of a Board. ‘This Court consists of any 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, sitting alone, and the judges arrange which of 
them shall for the time being constitute the Court. An appeal may be lodged (a) by a 
majority of the representatives of the employers on the Board; (b) a majority of 
the representatives of employees on the Board; (c) any employer or group of 
employers, who employ not less than 25 per cent. of the total number of workers in the 
trade to be affected; or, (d) 25 per cent. of the workers in any trade. The Court has all 
the powers of a Wages Board, and may alter or amend the determination in any way it 
thinks fit. The decision of the Court is final, and cannot be altered by the Board, 
except with the permission of the Court, but the Court may, at any time, review its own 
decision. The Minister has power to refer any determination of a Board to the Court 
for its consideration, if he thinks fit, without appeal by either employer or employee. 
‘The decision of the Court is gazetted. in the same way as the determination of the 
Board, and comes into force at any date the Court may fix. The determinations of the 
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Board and the Court are enforced by the Factories and Shops Department, and severe 
penalties are provided for breaches of determination. No proceedings for breaches of 
the determination can be taken by any one without the sanction of the Department. 
Any employee, however, may sue an employer for any wages due to him under any 
determination, notwithstanding any contract or agreement expressed or implied to the 
contrary.” 


(iii.) Special Mininuum Wage Provisions. At the end of 1908 the Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in New South Wales. A summary of the provisions of this enactment, 
and a statement of some of the ills it was intended to meet, as set out in the depart- 
mental reports, will serve as an indication of the general trend of public feeling in regard 
to employees throughout the Commonwealth. The Act provides fora weekly wage of not 
less than four shillings to all persons coming within the definition of “workman” or 
“shop assistant.” That such a measure was necessary is evidenced by the fact that in 
the workrooms in the Sydney district no less than ‘514 girls, whose ages ranged from 
13 to 21 years, were, at the end of 1908, in receipt of less than four shillings per week, 
and in the Newcastle district there were 272 girls employed in the dressmaking and 
millinery workrooms receiving less than four shillings a week, the majority being paid 
no wages at all for their services. The Minimum Wage Act applies to persons coming 
within the definition of “shop assistant” in terms of the Karly Closing Act. A minimum 
rate of threepence per hour or portion of an hour is to be paid when overtime is worked 
at intervals of not more than one month, and a sum of not less than sixpence as tea- 
money is to be paid on the day the overtime is worked. The payment by employees, or 
on their behalf, in the clothing and wearing apparel trades, of a premium or bonus 
is prohibited. The system of so-called apprenticeship without payment originally 
carried with it the recognition of an obligation to teach the trade, especially in the 
dressmaking and millinery industry. This aspect of the case had, to a very great 
extent, been forgotten in the large workrooms, the training received for some time 
being more that of general discipline than of a technical character. With a minimum 
wage of four shillings, an employer will find it worth while to teach her employees, 
so as to bring in a return, in work, for the outlay as speedily as possibly, and discharges 
of partially-trained workers will be less frequent. It is expected that the trades will also 
be improved by the weeding out of those who fail to show reasonable aptitude for their 
work. It is hoped that the provisions of the Act will result in considerably less overtime 
being worked ‘by the younger girls, who are the persons chiefly affected by its provisions. 


(iv.) Comparison with Functions of Boards of Conciliation in Britain. It may be 
noted that the Boards of Conciliation, appointed in England under the Conciliation Act 
1897, appear to correspond to the Australian Wages Boards rather than to the Arbitra- 
tion Courts of Australia, inasmuch as they are appointed for each trade or calling, | 
and not to adjudicate generally upon cases which come before them. 


3. The Arbitration Court System.—(i.) Acts in Force. The following is a general 
account of the main features of the Compulsory Arbitration laws of Australia. A few 
important divergences between the Acts are noted. The New South Wales Industrial 
Arbitration Act (No. 17 of 1912) was assented to on the 15th April, 1912. 

The Acts in force at the close of the year 1911 were as follows :— 

South Australia: The Conciliation Act 1894. 

Western Australia: The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 1902 and 
1909. 

Commonwealth : The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 1904, 
1909, 1910 and 1911. The Arbitration (Public Service Act) 1911. 


(ii.) Significance of Acts. In Victoria in 1891, and in New South Wales in 1892, | 
Acts were passed providing for the appointment of Boards of Conciliation, to which 
application might be made voluntarily by the contending parties. The awards of the 
Boards had not any binding force. Boards were applied for on but few occasions, their 
lack of power to enforce awards rendering them useless for the settlement of disputes. 
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The first Australian Act whereby one party could be summoned before, and, 


presumably, made subject as in proceedings of an ordinary court of law to the order of © 


a court, was the South Australian Act of 1894. Its principles have been largely 
followed in other States, but it proved abortive in operation in its own State, and in 
many respects is superseded by the Wages Board system already described. Western 
Australia passed an Act in 1900, repealed and re-enacted with amendments in 1902 
and 1909, New South Wales followed in 1901. The Commonwealth principal Act, passed 
in 1904, applies only to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of a single State. 
In Western Australia there is under the Act a Court of Arbitration and three Boards of 
Conciliation, Hach of the latter has-a limited jurisdiction over the industrial district 
assigned to it, but the Boards are practically obsolete, as nearly the whole of the work 
under the Arbitration Act has devolyed upon the Court. 


(iii.) Industrial Unions. The Arbitration Act, framed to encourage a system of 
collective bargaining, to facilitate’ applications to the court, and to assure to the 
worker such benefits as may be derived from organisation, virtually creates the Industrial 
Union. This, except in New South Wales, is quite distinct from the trades union; it is 
not a voluntary association, but rather an organisation necessary for the administration 
of the law. The New South Wales Act of 1901 required all trade associations to register 
as ‘‘industrial unions,” prescribing the separation of industrial and benefit funds, and 
enforcing strict and proper management, the industrial funds being available 
in payment of penalties incurred for breaches of the Arbitration Act. Industrial 
unions (or “‘organisations,” as they are styled in the Commonwealth Act) may 
be formed by employers or employees. They must be registered, and must file 
annual returns of membership and funds. Before unions of employers are regis- 
tered, there must be in their employment a minimum number of employees. 
In Western Australia the minimum is 50, under the Commonwealth Act, 100. 
Unions of employees must, in Western Australia, have a membership of 15; by 
the Commonwealth Act a membership of 100 is required. The union rules must 
contain provisions for the direction of business, and, in particular, for regulating 
the method of making applications or agreements authorised by the Acts. In 
Western Australia rules must be inserted prohibiting the election to the union of men 
who are not employers or workers in the trade, and the use of union funds for the sup- 
port of strikes and lockouts; a rule must also be inserted requiring the unions to make 
use of the Act. The Amending Act of 1909 regulates the binding of apprentices and 
terms of apprenticeship. ‘ 

(iv.) Industrial Agreements. Employers and employees may settle disputes and con- 
ditions of labour by industrial agreements, which are registered and have the force of 
awards. They are enforceable against the parties and such other organisations and 
persons as signify their-intention to be bound by an agreement. 


(v.) Powers of Court. Failing agreement, disputes are settled by reference to the 


court. This consists of’a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, or, in the case of the’ 


Commonwealth, of the High Court. In the States, he is assisted by two “members,” 
who are chosen by and are appointed to represent the employers and employees 
respectively. Technical assessors may be called in to sit with and to advise the court. 
The Commonwealth Court may (and on the application of an original party to the 
dispute must) appoint two assessors at any stage of the dispute. 

Cases are brought before the court either by employers or employees. The consent 
of a majority of a union voting at a specially summoned meeting is necessary to the insti- 
tution of a case; the Commonwealth Act requires the certificate of the registrar that it 
is a proper case for consideration. 

The powers of the court are both numerous and varied; it hears and makes awards 
upon all matters concerning employers and employees. The breadth of its jurisdiction 
may be gathered from the Commonwealth definition of “industrial matters,” viz., “all 
matters relating to work, pay, wages, reward, hours, privileges, rights, or duties of 
employers or employees, or the mode, terms, and conditions of employment or non-employ- 


se 
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ment; and in particular, but without limiting the general scope of this definition, the 
term includes all matters pertaining to the relations of employers and employees, and the 
employment, preferential employment, dismissal or non-employment of any particular 
persons, or of persons of any particular sex or age, or being or not being members 
of any organisation, association, or body; and any claim arising under an industrial 
agreement; and all questions of what is fair and right in relation to any industrial 
matter haying regard to the interests of persons immediately concerned, and of society 
as a whole.” 

The object of the court is to endeavour to prevent and settle industrial disputes ; 
and when they have occurred to reconcile the parties. The court may fix and enforce 
penalties for breaches of awards, restrain contraventions of the Acts, and exercise all 
the usual powers of a court oflaw. The High Court has declared that the power of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court to make a common rule, 7.e., an extension of award 
in a particular case to cover the whole industry affected by the proceedings, is wltra vires 
of the constitution.* 

The court may prescribe a minimum rate of wage; it may also (except in Western 
Australia) as regards employment direct that preference of employment or service shall 
be given to members of unions. An opportunity is offered for objection to a preference 
order, and the court must be satisfied that preference is desired by a majority of the 
persons affected by the award who have interests in common with the applicants. 

The Commonwealth Court is to bring about an amicable agreement, if possible to 
conciliate and not to arbitrate, and such agreement may be made an award. In order to 
prevent a matter coming into dispute the president of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court may convene a compulsory conference under his own presidency. Attendance of 
persons summoned to attend is compulsory. Provision is made in the recent Act, 
whereby, if there is no settlement arrived at in the conference, the president may refer 
the matter to the court and then arbitrate on it. 

There are four ways in which a matter may be brought before the court— 

(a) By the registrar certifying that it is a dispute proper to be dealt with by the 
court in the public interest. 

(0) By the parties, or one of them, submitting the dispute to the court by plaint 
in the prescribed manner. 

(c) By a State Industrial Authority, or the Governor-in-Council of a State in which 
there is no such Authority, requesting the court to adjudicate. 

(d) By the president referring to the court a dispute as to which he has held a 
conference without an agreement being reached.. 

All parties represented are bound by the award, and also all parties within the 
ambit of a common rule or (in the case of Western Australia) giving adherence. The 
court possesses full powers for enforcement of awards. 

In Western Australia there is also a system of Boards of Conciliation, consisting of 
representatives of employers and employees. These, however, are practically obsolete. 
They had power to make awards, which were binding if not challenged within a month 
after being filed, but which were almost invariably appealed from. 

States have included their railway and tramway employees, and also the employees 
of certain other public bodies under the Acts; the section of the Commonwealth Act 
giving the Commonwealth Court power over State employees has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the High Court.? 

(vi.) Repression of Strikes and Lockouts. The first instance of a strike on a large 
scale in Australia occurred in 1890 and 1891, when the industrial upheavals assumed 
far-reaching proportions. As a result of differences between pastoralists and shearers, the 
labour unions called out the maritime workers. Industry was paralysed by the cessation 
of the sea-borne coal trade. Communications were held up, and commercial activity 
suspended. The chief results of the strike were indirect. It was seen that 
peaceful methods of adjusting disputes were more conducive to the welfare of the 


1. The King v. The Commonwealth Court ew parte Whybrow. (2 C.U.R., vol. 2, p. 1). 
( Pe Heder sted: Amalgamated Railway, etc., Employees v. N.S.W. Railway, etc., Employees. 
4 C.L.R. 488). 
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community generally, than the suicidal methods of strike and lockout. The unions 
therefore turned to legislation as an effectual means of improving labour conditions. It ' 
was hoped that open hostility to the economic system might be prevented by State regu- 
lation. A general desire was shewn for recognition of conciliation and arbitration, 
voluntary where possible; but compulsory, through national tribunals and under legal 
authority, where necessary. 

Accordingly, industrial legislation aims at preventing strikes and lockouts in relation 
to industrial disputes, other means of settlement being provided. Such is the declared 
object of the Commonwealth Acts. It is decreed that-no_person or organisation shall, 
on account of any industrial dispute, do anything in the nature of a strike or lockout, or 
continue any strike or lockout, under a penalty of £1000. 

Strikes, however, have not altogether ceased, even in those States where legislation, 
by stringent enactment, forbids them. It has been noted that strikes of late have 
occurred chiefly amongst coal miners and certain unions representing unskilled laborers. 
The prohibiting clauses have not always been enforced by the executive. But in several 
instances indictment has followed attempts to bring about or to prolong a strike, and 
fines and imprisonment have been awarded. A decision of the Arbitration Court, order- 
ing the Newcastle coal trimmers to return to work, was upset by the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales, on the ground that the Arbitration Court had no power to make men 
work if they did not wish to do so. 

Neither Wages Boards nor Arbitration Courts have altogether abolished strikes, but 
it is believed that they have greatly reduced their number and extent, and checked 
industrial unrest, by providing a properly-constituted legal tribunal for the settlement of 
matters in dispute. 

(vii.) Miscellaneous. Protection is afforded to officers and members of unions against 
dismissal merely on account of such officership or membership, or on account of their 
being entitled to the benefit of an award. 

It has been settled by the High Court that an Arbitration Court cannot direct— 

(a) That non-unionists seeking employment shall, as a condition of obtaining it, 
agree to join a union within a specified time after engagement; 

(6) That an employer requiring labour shall, ceteris paribus, notify the secretary 
of the employees’ union of the labour required.+ 

(viii.) The New South Wales Act of 1912. This Act combines, to some extent, the 
Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts systems. It repeals existing industrial legislation 
(Industrial Disputes Acts of 1908 (two), 1909, and 1910, Clerical Workers Act of 1910, 
&c.), preserving the awards and industrial agreements already in force under them ; and 
provides for the regulation of industry by conciliation and arbitration, establishing and 
defining the powers,. jurisdiction, and procedure of the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
and subsidiary tribunals which it creates. Before registration as an industrial union, 
employers must have at least 50 persons in their employ. Any trade union of employers 
may be registered. Power to make agreements with an employer relating to industrial 
matters is given to industrial unions of employees. Industrial boards are constituted, 
consisting of a chairman and either two or four members, holding office for three years, 
and appointed by the Minister. These boards have jurisdiction in matters relating to 
certain industries enumerated in a Schedule to the Act. Both the personnel of the 
members and the matters to be dealt with are recommended to the Minister by the 
Court. Boards have power to make awards, fix hours of labour, minimum wages, rates 
for piecework and overtime, proportion of apprentices to improvers, &c. They may 
determine industrial matters, and declare that preference of employment be given to 
unionists. The Court may vary the board’s recommendations, or make an award in 
cases where the board has not done so. Lockouts and strikes are forbidden, and where 
the latter are penalised, unions concerned may be made to contribute. The Act is to 
commence on a date to be proclaimed. 


4. Comparative Statement of Tribunals for Regulating Wages in Australia and 
New Zeaiand.—The table on pages 1064 and 1065 shews at a glance the Acts which operate 
in fixing wages, their application, the constitution and function of tribunals enacted under 


I. Trolly, ete., Union of Sydney and Suburbs v. Master Carriers’ Association of New South 
Wales. (2 C.L.R. 509.) : 
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them, and the effect and extent of the tribunals’ decisions. It will be seen that in all 
the States there is machinery for the regulation of wages; and also in New Zealand. 


5. Movement Towards Uniformity.—The wide difference between the development 
in the several States of the Commonwealth of the regulation by State institutions of the 
remuneration and conditions of the workers, has given rise to a desire on the part of the 
Commonwealth Government to secure uniformity throughout Australia by any suitable 
and constitutional action on the part of the Commonwealth. The provisions of States 
wages laws vary considerably. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia, 
some experience has been gained of their working. The Wages Board system is new in 
South Australa, Queensland, and Tasmania. The desirability of uniformity has, as 
already mentioned, been recognised by the New South Wales Arbitration Court, which 
refused the Bootmakers’ Union an award which would increase the wages of its mem- 
bers to amounts exceeding those paid in Victoria in the same trade, the express ground 
of the refusal being that New South Wales manufacturers would be handicapped by the 
payment of a higher rate of wage than that prevailing in Victoria. 


6. Constitution Alteration Proposals.—Two proposed laws for the alteration of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in regard to industries and businesses were 
submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection on the 26th April, 1911. The first 
law proposed to amend section 51 of the Constitution Act (see p. 22 and 23 hereinbefore) 
so asto give the Commonwealth Government increased powers to deal with (a) trade and 
commerce (b) corporations (c) industrial matters, and (d) trusts and monopolies. The 
second law proposed to insert after section 51 of the Constitution Act, a section 
empowering the Commonwealth Government to make laws with respect to monopolies. 
Neither of the proposals was approved by the people. Fuller particulars are given on 
page 22 of this book. 


7. The “New Protection,”—The opinion has been expressed that a manufacturer 
who benefits by the Commonwealth protective tariff should charge a reasonable price for 
the goods which he manufactures, and should institute a fair and reasonable rate of 
wage and conditions of labour for his workmen. 

The above view is known as the “‘New Protection,” a phrase which, though novel, 
is already firmly established in Australian economic discussions. The outcome has 
been the enactment of new laws, designed for the benefit of the workers, and for control- 
ling monopolies and trusts which would otherwise exploit the necessaries of life. 

By the Customs Tariff 1906, increased duties were imposed upon certain classes of 
agricultural machinery, notably the “‘stripper-harvester,” a machine invented in Aus- 
tralia, which has, to a great extent, replaced the ‘‘reaper and binder and thrashing 
machine” in the harvesting of wheat. By the same Actit was enacted that the machines 
scheduled should not be sold at a higher cash price than was thereby fixed, and that if 
that price should be exceeded, the Commonwealth Hxecutive should have power, by 
reducing the customs duties imposed by the Act, to withdraw the tariff protection. 

By the Excise Tariff Act 1906 (No. 16 of 1906), an excise of one-half the duty pay- 
able upon imported agricultural machinery was imposed upon similar machinery manu- 
factured in Australia. But it was provided that the latter should be exempt from excise 
if the manufacturer thereof complied with the following condition, namely, that the 
goods be manufactured under conditions as to the remuneration of labour, which— 

(a) Are declared by resolution of both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament 
to be fair and reasonable; 

(b) Ave in accordance with the terms of an industrial award under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904 ; 

(c) Are in accordance with the terms of an industrial agreement filed under the 
last-mentioned Act; 

(d) Are, on an application made for the purpose to the President of the Court, 
declared to be fair and reasonable by him or by a judge of a State court or 
a State industrial authority to whom he may refer the matter. 
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TRIBUNALS FOR THE REGULATION OF WAGES IN 
PARTICULARS. Nw SoutH WALES. VICTORIA. QUEENSLAND, 
Name of Acts Industrial Disputes Acts | Factories and Shops Acts The Wages Board Act 1908 
1908, 1909, and 1910 f 
If Act operative Yes Yes Yes 
No. of Tribunals Unlimited Unlimitea Unlimited 
Actual Tribunal Industrial Boards, and in| Wages Boards Wages Boards 


certain events, Industrial 
_ Court 


How Tribunal is 
brought into existence 


Industrial Boards by the 
Governor on recommen- 
dation of Industrial Court. 
Industrial Court. consti- 
tuted by Industrial Dis- 
_ putes Act 


By a resolution of Parlia- 
ment 


By the Governor-in-Counci 


Application of Acts 


To industries “named in 
Schedule to 1908 Act, and 
those added by a resolution 
of both Houses of Parlia- 

_ment _ 


To any process, trade, 
business, or occupation 
specified in a resolution. 


Either the whole State o 
such part as Governor-ir 
Council may determine 


How a tradeis brought 
under review 


By application to Industrial 
Boards 


Usually by petition to 


__ Minister 


By petitions and represent 
tions to Minister 


Chairman of Tribunal 


Appointee of Governor on 
recommendation of Indus- 
trial Court. The person 
recommended is chosen by 
the parties; or failing such 
choice is nominated by In- 


Any person elected by Board. 
If not elected, he is ap- 
pointed by Governor-in- 
Council 


Any person elected by Boar« 
If none elected, appoin 
ment is by the Governo! 
in-Council 


No. of members of 
Tribunal 


_ dustrial Court 


Chairman, and not less than 
two nor more than four 
members 


Not exceeding eleven 


Not less than five nor mor 
than eleven (includin 
chairman) 


How members are 
appointed 


Appointed by the Governor 
on recommendation of In- 
dustrial Court 


Nominated by Minister. But 
if one-fifth of employers or 
employees object, repre- 
sentatives are elected by 
them 


By employers and employee 
respectively 


Decisions — how en- 
"forced 


By the Industrial Court or 
Indystrial Registrar or 
Stipendiary or Police Mag- 


By Factories Department in 
Courts of Petty Sessions 


By Factories Department 


__istrate te 
Duration of decision | For period fixed by Tribunal | Until altered by Board Until altered by Board 
—not less than one nor j 
longer than three years 
Appeal against decis-| To Industrial Court against |'To the Court of Industrial | None 


lon 


decision of Boards not 
presided over by a judge. 
No appeal from Industrial 
Court 


Appeals 


If suspension of de- 
cision possible 


No suspension 


Yes; for not more than 
twelve months 


Yes; for not more than si 
months 


If unionism an essen- | No No No 
tial part of system. 

Any provision against | Yes No No 
strikes 

To whom Tribunal’s | Toemployers and employees | To trades To trades 


decision applies 
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SoutTH AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


TASMANIA. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The Factories Acts 1907, 1908, 
and 1910 


Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts 1902 and 
1909 


Wages Boards Acts 
1910 and 1911 


Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts, 1908 (two), 
1910 and 1911 


Yes Yes Yes Yes 
As authorised by resolution | Several Conciliation Boards | Unlimited Three Commissioners of 
of Parliament One Arbitration Court Conciliation 


One Arbitration Court 


Wages Boards 


Arbitration Court 


Wages Boards 


Arbitration Court 


By the Governor-in-Council 


By the Act 


For the clothing 
trade, by the Act; 
for other trades, by 
a resolution of Par- 
liament 


By the Act 


To trades carried on in fac- 
tories and such other 
trades and callings as may 
be authorised by Parlia- 
ment 


All industrial occupations 


All trades, or groups 
or parts thereof 


All trades 


By petitions, etc. 


By application of Union or 
Employer 


By application of 


parties 


By application of Union or 
individual employer 


Anyone if chosen by Board. 
If not, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate 


A Judge of the Supreme 
Court 


Any person elected by 
the Board. If none 
elected, appoint- 
ment by the Gover- 
nor-in-Council 


A Judge of the Supreme Court 


Not less than five nor more 
than eleven, inclusive of 
chairman 


Three, including president 
or chairman 


Chairman, and not 
less than four nor 
more than ten 


Three 


By employers and employees 
respectively 


Practically by employers 
and employees respectively 


By employers and 
employees respect- 
tively 


By the Unions of Employers 
and workers respectively 


By Factories Department 


By Arbitration Court on 
complaint of any party to 
the award or Registrar 


By the Minister in 


By Arbitration Court on com- 
plaint of Union or Inspec- 
tor of Awards 


Until altered by Board or by 
order of Court of Industrial 
Appeals 


For period fixed by Court, 
not exceeding three years 


Courts of Petty 
Sessions. 
Until altered by 
Board. 


For period fixed by Court, 
not exceeding three years 


To Court. of Industrial | No appeal To Supreme Court No appeal 
Appeals 
Yes No suspension. Power to| Yes Yes; in case of strikes 
amend for purpose of 
remedying defects or of 
giving fuller effect toaward 
No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
To trades To employers and} With certain exceptions to 


To trades and callings 


employees 


the trades concerned gen- 
erally 
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By the Excise Tariff Act 1906 (No. 20 of 1906), excise duties are imposed in respect 
of spirits, and it is provided that if any distiller (i.) does not, after the Act has been passed 
a year, pay his employees a fair and reasonable rate of wages per week of forty-eight hours 
or (ii.) employs more than a due proportion of boys to men engaged in the industry, the 
Executive may on the advice of Parliament impose an additional duty of one shilling 
per gallon on spirits distilled by that distiller. 

Exemptions have been claimed by the manufacturers of agricultural machinery in 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. These were granted in the 
two first-mentioned States in consequence of an agreement entered into between the 
employers and employees. In Victoria, ‘‘this whole controversial problem with its grave 
social and economic bearings”’ (to quote the words of the President of the Court) was dis- 
cussed in a lengthy case upon the application for exemption by Victorian manufacturers, 
now widely known as the ‘‘ Harvester Case,’’ and in the report of that case may be found 
the legal interpretation of the Acts under consideration. The exemptions claimed were 
refused, and the court after discussing the meaning of the words ‘‘fair and reasonable’’ 
defined them by laying down what it considered to bea scale of fair and reasonable wages. 

The High Court has pronounced that the legislation under these Excise 
Acts is unconstitutional as being an extension of Federal action beyond the powers 
granted, and a usurpation of the ground reserved to the States. It may be noted that 
the rejected measures were enacted with the consent of all parties in Parliament, having 
been placed upon the Statute Book whilst the Liberal party was in power, the Labour 
representatives strongly supporting the proposals. 


8. Bounties.—The Bounties Act 1907, the Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908, 
and the Shale Oil Bounties Act 1910 make provision for the encouragement of certain 
Australian industries by the payment to producers of certain moneys allotted by the Act 
upon the production of the commodities specified. The Acts also provide for the refusal 
or reduction of a bounty, if the production of a commodity is not accompanied by the 
payment to the workers employed in that production of a fair and reasonable rate of 
wage. The amounts paid in bounties during 1910-11 were :— 


COMMONWEALTH BOUNTIES PAID (EXCLUDING SUGAR), 1910-11. 


oe ma a ie 
s m o 
 csolind ols Bes he® cae oc ls en gad Relate det ne 
g ) 88) S| ba | 8a eas] ge) 29 Eckl ase) ee) gs) | seaeum 
< 8 O'R c a3o/ 4a 2) S881 089) Ad n FI = 
Pct Ko nin ae Bae Po d oO | eee ~~ fo} a ° 
° e 4 ot on |e, 2°26 HA | Quel) Aso ES au om a 
io) p=jse] 3 x g BE! O a go k q 2 ® Ma 
a | 2 | a Bes sR) ge | 4) a 
n § 1) a Ay 
£ 2 £ Laila £ S £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
91 123 112 115 90 22 112 940 | 8,522 | 24,603 | 4,824 | 920 553 | 41,027 


* Paid under the Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908, + Paid under the Shale Oil 
Bounties Act 1910. ; 


The provision of bounties for sugar-growers is dealt with on page 393 swpra. ~The 
present operative Act is the Sugar Bounty Act 1910, in the terms of which the 
grower receives bounty according to his production of sugar-cane grown by white labour. 
The bounties and expenses for the last seven years were :— 


SUGAR BOUNTIES EXPENSES, 1904-5 to 1910-11. 


Year. 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
Mate £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Bounties ...|_ 121,408 | 148,106 | 828,210 | 577,148 | 477,090 | 402,131 | 630,610 
Expenses ...| 6,770 | 6,603] 7,706| 17,474] 6,616] 5,648} 6,862 


Total ...| 128,178 | 154,709 | 335,916 | 584,622 | 483,706 | 407,779 | 637,472 
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 § 4, Operation of the Wage-regulating Laws. 


1. Wages Boards Determinations.— Wages Boards are appointed upon the application 
of either employers oremployees. The grounds usually alleged by the former are that their 
business is hampered by “‘ unfair’’ competitors, who pay only a sweating wage; by the 
latter, that they are sweated, or are entitled to an increase in their wages, by reason 
of the prosperity of the trade in which they are engaged. Some of the most recently 
appointed Boards have not yet made determinations. 


In New South Wales there were in November, 1910, 117 Boards in existence. 
Awards of Boards and of the Industrial Court numbered 195, of which 54 were variations 
of previous awards, 20 were awards of Boards re-enacting awards of Court of Arbitration, 
18 were awards of Industrial Court varying awards, and the remaining 103 were original 
Awards of Boards. Before the end of the year, two additional awards of Boards were 
made. In August, 1911, there were 159 boards in existence. 


In Victoria there were in June, 1911, 91 Wages Boards affecting 110,000 employees. 
71 determinations of Boards were in force. Since the date named the remaining Boards 
have met for the purpose of fixing wages, hours, etc. 


The Court of Appeal in Victoria has heard seven appeals from determinations of Wages 
Boards. In one case the decision was upheld; in five cases decisions were reversed or 
amended; in one case the Board, unable to come to a determination, referred the matter 
to the Court, which exercised its power of fixing a proper wage where the average wage 
paid by employers did not afford a living wage. The Court also heard an appeal for a 
modification of its determination with respect to a trade, and decided to modify such 
determination by reducing the working hours and increasing the wages in certain cases. 


The number of Wages Boards appointed in Queensland since the Acts came into force 
was, in October, 1911, 59. The employees affected numbered upwards of 30,000. In 57 
cases determinations were in force. In South Australia there were, at the end of 1910, 44 
trades under boards, with about 20,000 employees. Twenty-three determinations were 
in force. The Wages Board system was inaugurated in Tasmania in 1911. Up to 30th 
June of that year no determination was in force. 


It is stated that the determinations are well observed, and prosecutions for breaches 
are few, misunderstandings being usually responsible. Where there is no evident inten- 
tion to evade the determination, rectification can be made on the inspector calling atten- 
tion to the breach, and the employers usually comply at once with the inspector’s re- 
quirements. Further action is then deemed unnecessary. 


2. Effect of Acts.—The question whether the operation of the Acts has bettered 
the monetary position of the operative may be answered in the affirmative. Starting 
from the lowest point, the provision of an absolute minimum wage per week has 
stopped one form of gross sweating. Another case is that of the ‘‘ white-workers” 
and dressmakers; with these the lowest grade was the “‘outworkers,” who were 
pieceworkers. In some branches of the Victorian trade, in 1897, the wages paid to out- 
workers for all classes of certain goods were only from one-third to one-half the wages 
paid in the factories for low-class production of the same line of stuff. By working very 
long hours the outworker could earn ten shillings per week. The average wage of 
females in the clothing trade in 1897 was ten shillings and tenpence per week; there 
were, however, in that year 4164 females receiving less than one pound per week, and 
their average was eight shillimgs and eightpence. It was almost revolution when a 
minimum wage of sixteen shillings per week of forty-eight hours was fixed by the Board, 
‘when pieceworkers’ rates were fixed to ensure a similar minimum, and when outworkers 
were placed on the level of pieceworkers. Many employers refused to continue to give 
outwork and took the workers into the factories on time work. The sanitary conditions 


Ha 
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required were far more healthy than could exist in the poorer class of dwellings. The 
evidence of South Australian reports discloses similar facts in that State. 


3. Change of Rate of Wage.—The following table shews the change of affairs in 
Victoria in these trades :— 


VICTORIA—WAGES OF FEMALES IN CLOTHING TRADES, 1897 and 1910. 


Females Employed ; 
“ege ee B omens Tnaploys 
Mantle, and Under- « 
Year. Class. clothing Trade. Shirt Trade. 
Number. Aree Number. | es a 
a ai am FE OK needs 
1897 16 yrs. and over receiving under £1 per wk.) 4,164 |0 8 8| 485 |012 3 
3 Sy £landover ... 59S PaO maa: 144 |1 3 10 
| 
: ‘| Dress and Mantle | Axi Underclothing 
Females Employed in | iteades Shirt Trade. Trade 
Number. apie Number. oo Number. eer 
Females at minimum B. kode Banc: Biggs 
1910 wage and over -..| 3,674 OV 9 271 22) 7 736 bo Ua i 
Pieceworkers ... Seis 93 19° 4 | 865) 19" 8 176 19 1 


The above trades, the sweating in which is world-wide, are taken as examples, and 
corresponding results may be obtained in any State, according as there is or is not a regu- 
lative law. In Tasmania, where no such law was in operation till 1911, the scale of 
wages may be gathered from the fact that in clothing factories females of three and five 
years’ service, and of twenty to twenty-six years of age, received twelve shillings per week. 


§ 5. Operation of the Arbitration Acts. 


1. New South Wales and Western Australia.—In New South Wales eighty-six agree- 
ments were registered under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1901, and two under the 
Industrial Disputes Act 1908. These affected 1157 employers and nearly 38,000 employees. 
In Western Australia thirty-four agreements were registered up tothe end of 1906; ten in 
1907, six in 1908, fifteen in 1909 and twelve in 1910, making a total of seventy-seven. 
The courts have been kept extremely busy. In New South Wales, up to the end of 1908, 
252 industrial disputes were filed, 130 awards were made, and the balance of the disputes 
were settled, withdrawn, or, for some other reason, removed from the list. Fifteen in- 
dustrial agreements were made “‘common rules,” but these are ineffective in consequence 
of a legal decision. Fifty-five awards have been made “common rules.” There haye also 
been 648 summonses for breaches of awards. In Western Australia 300 industrial cases 
were, up to the end of 1910, determined; and seventy-seven industrial agreements were 
made and filed. The Industrial Disputes Act of NewSouth Wales proved far more speedy 
in its remedial effects than did the Arbitration Acts. During recent years the industrial 
relations in several important industries have been regulated by Industrial Agreements, 
thus avoiding the necessity of having recourse to the Court of Arbitration. 


§ 6. Other Commonwealth Legislation affecting Labour. 


1. Constitutional Power.—By sec. 51 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitu- 
tion Act power is conferred upon the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make laws 
respecting, inter alia— 
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(xix.) Naturalisation and aliens. 
(xxiii.) Invalid and old-age pensions. 
(xxvii.) Immigration and emigration. 
(xxxy.) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. 


2. Legislation.—(i.) Old-age Pensions Act. A special appropriation was made by 
Parliament (Act No. 18 of 1908), whereby an Invalid and Old-age Pensions Fund was 
created; the payment of pensions was enacted by another statute (No. 17 of 1908) as 
from the 1st July, 1909, on which date the system of old-age pensions to persons of 65 
years and upwards became established throughout the Commonwealth. The same Act 
provides for the payment of invalid pensions, operating from a date to be proclaimed ; 
also for the age qualification for women being fixed at 60 by proclamation. In each 
case the proclamations were made in November, 1910. 


(ii.) One of the first Acts of the Commonwealth was the Pacific Island Labourers’ 
Act 1901, which prohibited the importation of further Kanaka labour for sugar planta- 
tions and proyided for the deportation of those already in the Commonwealth. 


(iii.) The Immigration Restriction Acts 1901, 1905, and 1910 prohibit the immigra- 
tion of any persons who are unable to comply with certain educational conditions. The 
effect of this Act is to exclude Asiatic and other coloured peoples from Australia. 


(iv.) The Contract Immigrants Act 1905 defines a contract immigrant as an im- 
migrant to Australia under a contract or agreement to perform manual labour in Aus- 
tralia. The contract must be in writing and must be made by or on behalf of a resident 
in Australia. Its terms must be approved by the Minister of External Affairs before the 
admission of the immigrant. It must not be made in contemplation of, or with a view 
of affecting an industrial dispute. The Minister must be satisfied that there exists a 
difficulty of obtaining a worker of equal skill and ability in the Commonwealth, but this 
last provision does not apply to contract immigrants who are British subjects either born 
in the United Kingdom or descended from persons there born. The terms of the con- 
tract must offer to the immigrant advantages equal to those of local workers. Domestic 
servants and personal attendants accompanying their employers to Australia are excluded 
from the operation of the Act. Contract immigrants not complying with the above con- 
' ditions are excluded from Australia. 

During the year 1907, 972 contract immigrants were admitted into the Common- - 
wealth, of whom 731 were British, JO7 were Spaniards, 80 Scandinavians, 41 Austrians, 
and 138 Germans. In 1908, 22 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 20 were 
British and 2 German. The Britishers followed various occupations ; the two Germans 
were piano makers. In 1909, 158 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 152 were 
British. Their occupations were—47 agricultural labourers, 36 bottle makers, 37 station 
hands, and 32 various. In 1910, 39 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 38 
were British and one French. The occupations were various, the greatest number in 
any one being eight puddle%s (iron trade). No contracts were disapproved, and no con- 
tract immigrants were refused admission during 1907, 1908, 1909, or 1910. 


(v.) The Sugar Bounty Act 1910 and the Bounties Act 1907 make the payment 
of the bounty contingent on the goods haying been grown or produced by white labour. 


(vi.) Part VII. of the Trade Marks Act 1905, providing for the registration of marks 
by any individual Australian worker or association of Australian workers for the purpose 
of informing the consumer whether the articles to which it is applied were manufactured 
by union or free labour—an adaptation of the American ‘‘union label”—has been held by 
the High Court to be constitutionally wltra vires.1 The Court made an order forbidding 
the Registrar.to keep a workers’ register. 


1, Attorney-General of New South Wales v. Brewery Employees Union (6 C.L.R. 469). 
HH 2 
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SECTION XXVIII. 
DEFENCE. 


$1. Military Defence. 


1. Historical Outline.—Prior to 1870, the main defence of Australia was entrusted 
to small garrisons of British troops quartered in the leading cities. The primary purpose 
of these bodies of troops was to serve as a convict guard. From time to time, rumours 
of wars and of attacks upon Australia deemed imminent as a result of Huropean entangle- 
ments, caused the raising of local companies and batteries, which were generally dis- 
banded upon the cessation of hostilities or the quietening of the rumours. The first of 
such bodies was the ‘* Loyal Association” formed in 1801 as a volunteer corps, on account 
of the Napoleonic wars, and at the express invitation of the Governor. Half a century 
later, and at other later dates, fear of Russian aggression drove the colonists to measures 
of self-defence. Efforts to permanently establish a defence force, however, failed until 
1870. In that year, the withdrawal of the last Imperial regiment from Australia, 
and the sense of insecurity which the Continental wars had engendered, resulted in, a 
definite basis for colonial defence being settled. Small detachments of permanent 
soldiery were established to act generally as a nucleus about which the citizen soldiery 
should be shaped, and, generally, to look after the forts and defence works, which had 
then begun to be erected. The system rested upon a volunteer basis, training and service 
being freely and enthusiastically given by the citizens, the Governments supplying arms 
and accoutrements and sometimes uniforms. Reward for five years’ service frequently 
took the shape of grants of land. About 1880, Imperial experts advised the substitution 
of the purely volunteer system by a “‘militia’’ or partially-paid system. The provision of 
a small annual allowance, generally £10 or £12 per annum for the gunner or private, 
with a sliding scale for higher ranks, together with arms, agcoutrements, ammunition, 
and all military necessaries free, enabled the ‘“‘militia” system to be introduced about 
1883-4, The expenditure was thereby increased, but it was held that the efficiency was 
enormously greater. With reductions in the rates of pay the system has remained to 
the present day. ‘‘ Volunteer” corps have again been raised, and the “permanent” forces 
from time to time augmented. A detailed historical account of the Australian defence 
forces prior to federation will be found in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 2, pp. 
1075-1080. 


The establishment and strength of the military forces of the several States on 31st 
December, 1900, immediately prior to federation, was as follows, cadets, reservists, and 
rifle club members being excluded :— 
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ESTABLISHMENT AND STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES OF STATES, 
3lst December, 1900. 


Establishment, | Strength. 

State. 3 Eee ee eit Seta gt Be ey oa pa tee tal i oe ee 

Officers. Other Ranks. Officers. Other Ranks. 
New South Wales... fs. B49 | + '9,995 505 | 8,833 
Victoria bets ane nee 394 | 6,050 301 | 6,034 
Queensland ... fe eee 310 5.0380 291 Salo 
South Australia ait ep 141 | 2,847 135 | 2,797 
Western Australia... seal 140 2,555 135 2,561 
Tasmania ... mae shy 131 2,605 | 113 | 1,942 
Commonwealth ae 1,665 | '28,385 | 1,480 | 25,873 

| 


The strength of the various arms is shewn in the following table, permanent being 
distinguished from ‘‘ militia,” or partially-paid, and “ volunteers” :— 


STRENGTH OF THE VARIOUS ARMS, 3lst DECEMBER, 1900. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas ToTaL 
| 
plea) 6 |28| giegl gi2a| §i23; elas) 8) 23 
g On S Or S Or g On g | Op g | Ope g | Or 
| | | 
Permanent— | | | | | 
Staff ... = Selo LO) 98 14 58 15)| - 57 14) 5 2 | 8 3 9 67 235 
Field and Garrison | 
Artillery... «| 18} 429 12} 272 7| 214 1 23 2 i Be eg tha 153 40\ 984 
Engineers and other | | | . 
units nies See 5, 70. 1|; 382; —} —} — | — Qa) 2) —j) = 8 104 
Militia and Volunteer-- | | 
Cavalry and Mounted | | | ; | 
Rifles ... ..-| 88 11,695.) | 521,083} 53] 741) 38] 621| 32 | 799 5| 91} 263} 4,980 
Field Artillery =p —10-|--121-4" 14] 277) 18) 138 4} 101; 12| 174; —| — 53 811 
Garrison Artillery...| 27| 441) 37| 901) 17/ 212 9) 165) | 2) 66) 13) 197] 105} 1,982 
Infantry ... ...| 242 |5,882 | 136 |3,193| 145 |2,189] 58/1,786) 71/1,451| 831,549] 735 |15,550 
Engineers and other 
units Rae ss) 196) %597 1" 35:)' 268) 41 | 186| 16) 96) 12] 30 9} 50| 209] 1,227 
| | | | 
eee s |—— \- om a =| ee 
505 |8,833 | 301 |6,034 | 291 |3,737 | 135.|2,797 | 135 |2,561 | 113 |1,911 |1,480 |25,873 
| | 


° 


2. Land Defence of Federated Australia.—(i.) Asswmption of Control by Common- 
wealth. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of 1900 empowered the 
Commonwealth to legislate with respect to “the naval and military defence of the 
“Commonwealth and of the Several States, and the control of the forces to execute and 
“maintain the laws of the Commonwealth,” and vested the command-in-chief of the 
Commonwealth forces in the Governor-General, authorising him to proclaim a date, 
after the establishment of the Commonwealth, for the transfer of the Defence 
Department from each State. This transfer was effected in March, 1901, when the 
Ministry for Defence, one of the seven departments of the Executive Council of the 
federation, took over the control of the whole of the forces of the States. 
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(ii.) The System of Administration. Up to 12th January, 1905, the administration 
of the Commonwealth military forces was by means of a general officer commanding 
and a headquarters staff. On the date named, a Council of Defence, to deal with ques- 
tions of policy, and a Military Board, to supervise the administration of the forces, were 
constituted. Towards the close of the year 1911 the Council of Defence was enlarged by 
the addition of twomembers. The main objects aimed at were (a) to establish continuity 
in defence policy; (b) to maintain a continuous connection between parliamentary 
responsibility and the control and development of the defence forces, the Minister being 
in constant and effective touch with his department ;~(c) to, establish continuity of 
administrative methods by the creation of a continuous board; (d) the separation of 
administration from executive command, so as to develop the independence of district 
commands, and by giving scope to independent thought and initiative, make practicable 
a larger measure of decentralisation, and, more particularly, to make possible the ulti- 
mate development of a citizen force; (e) to maintain, on a uniform basis, the efficiency 
of the forces, by continuous and searching inspection by, and independent report from, 
an officer who, as Inspector-General, is appointed to report upon the results of the 
administration of the forces, the efficiency of the troops, the system of training, the 
equipment, the preparedness for war, and the state and condition of all defence works. 


The military system of the Commonwealth is made up of— 
(a) Permanent Forces which include 


Administrative and Instructional Staff. 
The Royal Australian Garrison Artillery Regiment. 
The Royal Australian Field Artillery. 


Small detachments of— 


Royal Australian Engineers. 
Australian Army Medical Corps. 
Australian Army Service Corps. 
Australian Army Veterinary Corps. 


(b) Citizen Forces, comprising 


Citizen Forces of all arms. 
Reserve Forces. 


The Royal Australian Garrison Artillery Regiment practically provides the garrison 
for certain naval strategic positions and other defended ports, and maintains the forts, 
guns, stores, and equipment in connection therewith. The other permanent detach- 
ments are to form a nucleus, each in its own arm, for instruction and administration of 
the citizen forces. 


The forces of the Commonwealth are organised into— 


(a) Field Force. 
(6) Garrison Troops. 


The field force consists of five Light Horse brigades, two infantry brigades, and four 
mixed brigades, and its duties are to undertake the defence of the Commonwealth as a 
whole, and to act as reserve to the garrison troops. The garrison troops find the 
necessary garrisons for the defended ports. 

The reserves consist of (a) officers who, having passed through a certain period or 
course of training, have retired from active service, and (b) members of rifle clubs, 
attested under the Defence Acts. Rifle club members are required each year to fire a 
prescribed musketry course, a capitation allowance being paid to clubs for each member 
classed as efficient. Rifle clubs would furnish a means of bringing the active doroe: up 
to war strength in time of national emergency. 


(iii.) Strength of Military Forces under the Federation. The position of the military 
forces under the Commonwealth is shewn in the following table :— 


i % 
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STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1901 to 1911. 

State 1901. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 

: *1/3/01.|30/6/05./30/6/06.|30/6/07.|30/6/08.|30/6/09.'30/6/10.|30/6/11. 
Headquarters te 23 21 21 26 30 87 it 141 
New South Wales 9,772 | 7,450} 7,641] 7,501) 7,665| 7,902) 7,899| 8,206 
Victoria 7,011) 5,858} 6,146] 6,235] 6,568} 6,669} 6,876} 6,905 
Queensland 4,310 | 2,877; 3,011] 2,979| 3,176) 3,224} 3,202] 3,371 
South Australia 2,956 | 1,842} 1,962] 1,888} 1,935) 2,004) 2,019}; 1,990 
Western Australia DOSS, 285 | 1,522" 1,625 | 2,611 |, 1,662). 1,608) 1,600 
Tasmania ... 2,554 | 1,214] 1,645| 1,662} 1,650] 1,870| 1,868] 1,986 
Total-.<. .| 28,886 | 20,499 | 21,948 | 21,911 | 22,631 | 23,361 | 23,509 | 24,199 

| 
* Date of Commonwealth taking over the military forces from States. + Includes 83 at Royal 


(iv.) Strength of the Various Arms. 


Military College of Australia, Duntroon. 


service on the 30th June, 1911, were as follows :— 


ARMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE, 1911. 


The numbers of the different arms of the 


Militia Staff 
Light Horse 
Field Artillery 


Garrison Artillery ... 


Engineers 
Infantry 
Intelligence Corps 
Corps of Signallers 


-..[11,022 


47 
5,778 
1,461 
1,899 
1,106 


63 
264 


| 
Army Service Corps} 446 || Area Officers 

Army Medical Corps} 840 || Administrative and 
Automobile Corps... 34 Instructional Staff 
Army Nurs’gService| 103 || Pay Department, 
Army Vetrny. Corps 18 Rifle Ranges, Rifle 
Ordnance Departm ’t Clubs, Officers, etc. 
(including Arma- Royal Military C’lege 

ment Artificers)...) 171 || 
Grand Total ... 


224 


575 


65 
83 


24,199 


(v.) Classification of Land Forces. 


The following table shews the classification and 


strength of the land forces in each State, including rifle clubs and cadets, on the 30th 


June, 1911 :— 
CLASSIFICATION OF LAND FORCES, 1911, 
cig ee 
: eR) eM iia ; South | West’ 
Branch of Service. BS oa Victoria. | Q’land. ey eerie Tas. Total. 
mes 
Permanently ai .|185* 670 586 265 108; 128; 111) 2,003 
Militia ord, 6 7,422 6,216 3,062 | 1, 836 | 1,440 | 1,853 | 21,835 
Volunteers = 39 38 16 22 12 10 137 
Area Officers — 75 65 28 24 20 12 224 
Rifle Clubs — | 15,500 | 19,488 7,692 | 5,097 | 5,737 | 1,886 | 55,400 
Cadets — | 11,066 4,447 5,129 | 2,886 | 2,847 | 1,648 | 28,023 
Unattached List of Officers —_— 73 97 46 35 27 18 296 
Reserve of Officers — 213 255 186 49 43 51 797 
Chaplains — 39 45 25 11 18 11 149 
Grand total -.|141 | 35,097 | 31,237 | 16,449 |10,068 |10,272 | 5,600 |108,864 


* Includes 83 at Royal Military College of Australia, Duntroon. 


3. Instruction and Exchange of Officers.—The former practice of obtaining officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Imperial Army to act as instructors for the Austra- 
lian military forces has been discontinued for some considerable time; but in August, 1905, 
arrangements were made for the mutual exchange of permanent officers between the Com- 
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monwealth and England, India, and Canada, three officers haying been exchanged each 
year since 1906. At the same time the practice which has existed for some years of 
sending officers and non-commissioned officers to England for instruction has been con- 
tinued. In 1911, two officers and four non-commissioned officers of the permanent 
forces were sent. In addition, four officers of the militia forces were sent to India 
for instruction in 1908, four in 1909, five in 1910, and five in 1911. 


§ 2, Naval Defence. 


1. Historical Outline——Prior to 1890, when arrangements were made with the 
British Government for the maintenance of an Australian squadron, provisions for naval 
defence had been instituted in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Aus- 
tralia, where gunboats, torpedo boats, or small cruisers were commissioned, and naval 
volunteers raised. A fuller historical account of the Australian naval forees under the 
States is given in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 2, pp. 1084, 1085. 


2. The Naval Agreement with the British Government.—(i.) The Original Compact. 
The naval defence of Australasia and its trade is entrusted primarily to ships of the 
Imperial Navy, maintained under an agreement entered into between the British 
Government and the Governments of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, and at their 
joint charge. This agreement was embodied in Acts passed by the several Legislatures 
some ten years prior to Australian federation. According to its terms, a naval force, 
additional to the vessels of the Australian Naval Station, which were to be maintained at 
their normal strength, was to act as an auxiliary squadron. It consisted of five fast 
third-class cruisers and two torpedo gunboats, and its special function was the protection 
of the floating trade in Australasian waters. The agreement was made for ten years, 
and was then, or at the end of any subsequent year, to be terminable only upon two 
years’ notice being given. On its termination, the vessels were to remain the property 
of the Imperial Government. Three cruisers and one gunboat were to be kept 
continuously in commission, and the remainder in reserve in Australasian ports, but 
ready for commission whenever occasion might arise. The vessels were to remain within 
the limits of the Australasian station, and were to be employed, in times of peace or war, 
within such limits, in the same way as the Sovereign’s ships of war, or employed beyond 
those limits only with the consent of the Colonial Governments.+ The first cost of the 
vessels was paid out of Imperial funds, but the Colonial Governments paid interest on 
the prime cost at 5 per cent. (up to a maximum of £35,000 per annum), and a sum not 
exceeding £91,000 for annual maintenance of the vessels, or a total annual contribution 
of £126,000. In times of emergency or actual war, the cost of commissioning and main- 
taining the three vessels kept in reserve during peace, was to be borne by the Imperial 
Government, and, in every respect, the vessels were on the same status as the ships of 
war of the Sovereign, whether in commission or not. The officers and men of those in 
commission were subject to a triennial change. The tenth annual contribution, which 
was payable in advance on Ist March, 1900, apportioned on a population basis, was as 
follows :—New South -Wales, £37,973; Victoria, £32,749; New Zealand, £21,304 : 
Queensland, £13,585 ; South Australia, £10,439; Western Australia, £4816; Tasmania, 
£4776. 


(ii.) The Agreement of 1903. The agreement was not dissolved by the union of six 
of the contracting colonies, but its renewal, with some alterations, was embodied in the 
Naval Agreement Act of 1903, the Parliament of New Zealand also assenting. It 


1.’ The boundaries of the Australasian station were thus defined :—North—On the north from 
the meridian of 95° east, by the parallel of the 10th degree of south latitude to 130° east longitude; 
thence northward on that meridian to the parallel of 2° north latitude ; and thence on that parallel 
to the meridian of 136° east longitude; thence north to 12° north latitude and along that parallel 
to 160° west longitude. West—On the west by the meridian of 95° east longitude. South—On the 
south by the Antarctic circle. East—On the east by the meridian of 160° of west longitude. 

Nothing in the agreement was to affect the purely local naval forces which had been, or might 
be, established in the colonies for harbour and coast defence. Such local forces were to continue 
to be paid for entirely by the colony, and to be solely under its control. 

eager the new naval agreement, the boundaries of the Australian station will be considerably 
altered. : 2 a 
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provided that the force should be made up of one first-class armoured cruiser, two 
second-class cruisers, four third-class cruisers, four sloops, and a Royal Naval Reserve 
of 25 officers and 700 seamen and stokers. One of the ships was to be kept in reserve, 
three to be partly manned for drill purposes for training the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and the remainder to be kept in commission and fully manned. Australians were, as far 
as possible, to man the three drill ships and one other vessel, but the vessels were to 
be officered by Royal Navy and R.N. Reserve officers. Hight nominations for cadet- 
ships were to be given annually in the Commonwealth and two in New Zealand. One 
half of the annual cost of maintenance was to be borne by the colonies—five-sixths of the 
half (but not exceeding £200,000) by Australia, and one-sixth (but not exceeding 
£40,000) by New Zealand. The agreement, like the earlier one, was for ten years. By a 
subsequent arrangement the strength of the squadron was established at one first-class 
armoured cruiser, three second-class cruisers, and five third-class cruisers. Three sloops 
were recalled as having no war value, but usually one has been attached to the station 
as a survey vessel. 


3. The Naval Defence of Federated Australia——(i.) Asswmption of Control by 
Commonwealth. One of the reasons most frequently urged in favour of a federated 
Australia was the need for adequate defence. Accordingly, since the consummation 
of federation, the Commonwealth has assumed control of every branch of defence. 
Land defences have been unified and systematised, and it has been said that Australia is 
now ready to take full responsibility for the defence of her ports and dockyards, and for 
safeguarding her coastal trade. It may be mentioned that the floating trade of the 
Commonwealth amounts to nearly £200,000,000 per annum, and its adequate protection 
involves corresponding naval provision with such naval war material as will permit 
the principal lines of sea communication being kept open; or, if not, ensuring that 
Australian ports are fully defended. 

For defence of floating trade the Commonwealth Government decided to build an 
Australian fleet, and in March, 1909, contracted for the construction of two torpedo 
boat destroyers, at'a cost of £81,500 each. The vessels arrived in Australian waters in 
December, 1910. It was also arranged that a third vessel of the same kind should be 
delivered in Australia in sections, at a cost of £72,500, for local completion. * 

In connection with the construction of these vessels, eight selected Australian 
workmen were sent to be trained in the yards of the contractors. 


(ii.) The Naval Forces under the Federation. Prior to 1905 a naval officer 
commanding administered the naval forces. On 12th January of that year the Council 
of Defence was established to deal with all questions of policy, and the Naval Board, 
then first constituted, took over the administration of the Commonwealth naval forces. 
The former body was augmented in 1911. Continuity of policy and administration are 
thereby believed to be ensured, whilst efficiency and uniformity are provided for in the 
scheme of inspection and report by an officer who, as Director of Naval Forces, is 
appointed to deal with the training of the personnel, and the condition of the matériel, 
of naval forces and works. 

The following table shews the strength of Commonwealth naval forces on 30th 
June, 1911 :— 


STRENGTH OF COMMONWEALTH NAVAL FORCES, 1911. 


branch of Service. N.S.W. |Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.A. Tas. | Total. 

| . | 
PermanentlyKHmployed) 10 196 66 97 1 Pai 370 
Naval Militia alee 226 284 AAD oreas bi OD 993 
Naval Volunteer Cadets Pei 970 Ot, | Bo | 7. z 748 
| Total el eat 698 451 436'%'|" 96 25 9 111 
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(iii.) Harbowr Defences. The vessels for harbour defence obtained by the several 
colonies prior to federation, and remaining at 30th June, 1911, were as follows :— 
Protector (steel cruiser); Gaywndah and Palwma (steel gun vessels); Childers and 
Countess of Hopetoun (first-class torpedo boats). The Protector and Gayundah are used 
for the sea-training of the Naval Militia. 


§ 3. Growth of the Cadet System. 


1. School Cadets.—Many years before the consummation of Australian federation 
the systematic military training of lads had been instituted in the schools of the 
colonies, and the cadet system had attained considerable development. The Common- 
wealth Government made arrangements with the various State Departments of Educa- 
tion for boys attending school to be afforded facilities for drill by their teachers, and 
regular instruction by the Cadet Instructional Staff of the military forces. The strength 
of the cadets increased rapidly under the Commonwealth defence system, and under the 
recently-introduced scheme (see § 6 infra) has shewn great expansion. The voluntary 
system came to an end on 30th June, 1911. On the following day the compulsory 
training provisions of the Defence Acts came into force. 


2. Senior Cadets.—Senior cadet battalions, for boys haying left school, formed a 
connecting link between the schoolboy soldiers and the citizen forces. 


3. Mounted Cadets.—Mounted cadet corps were also formed in various parts of 
the Commonwealth, the members supplying their own uniforms, mounts, and horse- 
gear, and being trained in troop and squadron drill by instructors appointed for that 
purpose. Their organisation is distinct from the educational establishments, but they 
are under similar conditions as regards drill and discipline. 

The strength of the Commonwealth cadets, school, senior, and mounted, in the 
various States was on 30th June, 1911, as follows :—New South Wales, 11,066; Victoria, 
4447 ; Queensland, 5129; South Australia, 2886; Western Australia, 2847; Tasmania, 
1648 ; Commonwealth, 28,023. 


4. Naval Cadets.—Naval cadets were also organised under the Defence Act. 
Generally the instruction, given by instructors of the nayal forces, aimed at embracing 
all branches of a seaman’s training. 


5. Other Organisations.— Boys’ Brigades, Scouts, and “Aids” have been instituted 
in connection with various societies. ‘These are not under Governmental control, and 
receive no State aid. Instruction is given in physical, elementary military drill, knotting 
and splicing, signalling, first aid to the injured, observation and tracking, field sketching, 
map reading, bridge building, cooking, hygiene, &c. Members of these associations 
must undergo the training laid down by the Defence Act. 


$4, Commonwealth Defence Legislation. 


1. The Defence Acts of 1903 and 1904.—(i.) General Provisions of the Acts. The 
defence of Australia at the present time is enacted and prescribed by the Defence Acts . 
1903-11 of the Federal Parliament. The provisions of the Acts of 1903 and 1904 and the 
regulations under them are still the main working principles of Australian defence, the 
necessary expansion being provided for in the amendments of 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
which also enacted the system of compulsory training., By the Acts of 1903 and 
1904 the Governor-General was empowered to arrange for the efficient defence 
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of the Commonwealth, and to appoint officers to responsible positions and to commis- 
sioned ranks. The defence force was declared to consist of the nayal and military 
forces of the Commonwealth, divided into “permanent” and ‘‘citizen” forces. The 
former consisted of persons bound to continuous service for a term; the latter of 
persons not so bound. Prior to 1911, they were divided into ‘‘ militia,” who were paid, 
and “volunteers,” who were not ordinarily paid, for their services. Members of rifle clubs, 
duly sworn, and enrolled persons who had done active service, made up the reserve 
forces. Until the inauguration of compulsory training on lst July, 1911, enlist- 
ment in time of peace was voluntary. In time of war, the citizen forces might 
be .called out by the Governor-General, who was to state his reason for so doing, 
and communicate the fact to Parliament. Members of the naval forces might be 
called upon to serve outside the Commonwealth, but those of the military forces 
were not liable for such service. The forces might be used for the protection of 
the States from domestic violence. Command in time of war might be given to the 
Commander of any portion of the King’s regular forces, or of the King’s naval 
forces. For training, and in war, the naval forces might be placed on board ships of 
the navy of the Australian station. The Army Act (Imperial) was to apply to the 
Commonwealth military forces, and the Naval Discipline Act (Imperial) to the Com- 
monwealth naval forces, while on active service, except where those Acts were incon- 
sistent with the Commonwealth Defence Acts. Regulations, however, might prescribe 
that any provisions of the Imperial Acts named should not apply. Provision was to be 
made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for families of men killed or incapacitated 
while on service. 


Male inhabitants between 18 and 60 years of age were liable to serve in time of war, 
Parliament being informed of the occasion if in session, and being summoned within ten 
days if not. Under the Acts of 1903 and 1904 persons the doctrines of whose religion 
forbade them to bear arms or perform military service might be exempted. 


Naval and military cadet corps were also established—to consist of schoolboys over 
12 years of age, and youths between 14 and 19 not attending school. They were not 
liable for active service. 


The construction and maintenance of vessels, building and equipment of forts, lay- 
ing of mines, institution of arms and ammunition factories, the acquisition of artillery 
and rifle ranges, and the performance of all acts for efficient defence and protection, were 
provided for. In time of war, the control of railways and tramways might be assumed. 
by an officer duly authorised, and vehicles and boats might be impressed, and troops 
billeted and quartered. Heavy penalties were decreed for unlawfully giving information 
as to defences, or unlawfully obtaining same; and for supplying inferior provisions, 
material, equipment, etc. Information required under the Act was to be correctly given. 
Persons required to enlist were to do so, and were to take the oath of affirmation 
prescribed, and no person was to procure or aid desertion or to harbour deserters. 
Obstructing drill, personating, sketching fortifications and works or trespassing in them, 
or even being, with the intention of graphic representation, in their vicinity with 
drawing or photographing materials, etc., was forbidden. 


An exhaustive body of regulations was drawn up under the authority of these 
Acts, and the details of service and duties of members of the forces were set out therein. 
These, having been notified in the Government Gazette, had the force of law. 


The Governor-General, under the powers conferred upon him by the Acts, 
appointed an Inspector-General of the Military Forces, a Director of the Naval Forces, 
District Commandants, and commissioned officers generally. In the first appointment 
of officers, preference was to be accorded to persons who had served in the ranks. 
Promotions of officers were generally subject to passing the prescribed examinations, but 
distinguished service, or marked ability and gallantry in active service, might be 
permitted to gain promotion without examination. A Council of Defence, and Boards 
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of Military and Naval Administration were constituted. A Reserve of Officers was 
formed, and also an Unattached List, whence officers might be employed for duty with 
any corps or with the staff. The authority of the Act to establish a Naval and Military 
College was availed of, and a Chair of Military Science was endowed by the University 
of Sydney, an officer of the Imperial general staff being appointed Director of 
Military Science. Reference is made hereinafter to the course of instruction. It is 
hoped that now not only soldiers will be enabled to perfect themselves in the duties of 
their profession, but that the influence of the teaching will pervade all classes of the 
community, and enable Australian citizens to speak and vote more effectively, because 
with greater knowledge, when defence matters come-up for consideration. 


(ii.) Regulations for Efficiency. Under the regulations certain requirements for 
efficiency were set out for members of the militia forces, inefficients being discharged. 
The principal of these requirements were :—Attendance at the annual camps of training ; 
completion of a course of “‘field training” in the special duties of the arm to which the 
member is attached; attendance at District Commandants’ inspections; and the per- 
formance during the year of an allotted amount of drill, generally 12 days or equivalent. 
In the case of specialist corps the efficiency requirements were greater. Camps, inspec- 
tions, musketry, and field-training parades count for efficiency. The attendance of militia 
forces at the camps held during 1911 is shewn in the accompanying tables :— 


ATTENDANCE OF MILITIA FORCES AT CAMPS OF CONTINUOUS TRAINING, 1911. 


| Total Total Average pei 
Arm, Strength at Daily Attendance to 
date of Camp.| Attendance. | Strength. 
MILITIA— | | 
Command Staffs Ae an sel 46° 89 85 
Light Horse wee ak eae 0,012 | 4,418 Ma? ost 
Field Artillery _ is. Mee Mis odes 1,142 87 
Garrison Artillery wee ee si 1,183 | 903 iy 
Engineers a -4 900 810 90 
Infantry—Militia eee ie 11,395 | 9,102 | 80 
Intelligence Corps oe AS Bas 41 31 75 
Corps of Signallers... 3 ci 270 235 87 
Army Service Corps ... ae sae Soo" a | BPS aaa 92 
Army Medical Corps ... ore dis 768 689 88 
Army Veterinary Corps ac aoe 17 13 76 
| I | 
Total Militia a ve Deel alt ee bI PRE  ao Ay 81 
| al 
The numbers classed as “‘ efficient” for the year 1910-11 were as follows :— 
EFFICIENTS (MILITIA FORCES), 30th JUNE, 1911. 
| Strength on Percentage of \ 
Force. | Nia sie: Efficients. Efficients to |Non-Efficients 
Strength. 
Militia ab 21,638 17,077 ‘69 4,561 


Of the 55,400 members of rifle clubs in Australia, 34,701 or 61 per cent. were efficient 
in 1910-11. 
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2. The Defence Acis of 1909, 1910 and 1911.—The principal provision of the Act of 
1909 is the addition of enactments relating to universal obligation in respect of naval 
and military training; the making of regulations exempting from service (persons with 
objections to service on religious grounds being exempt in any case); registration and 
enrolment for naval and military training; and establishment of a military college. 
Authority is provided for the establishment and maintenance of factories for the manu- 
facture of naval and military equipment and uniforms; and for the employment of 
persons in a civil capacity for any purpose in connection with the Defence Force, or in 
any factory established under the Act. Owners of horses, vehicles, etc., which may be 
impressed for defence purposes, may be required to register them periodically, and any 
land may be entered under proper authority. Intoxicating and spirituous liquors are 
forbidden in camps and canteens. The provisions of the Acts of 1909, 1910 and 
1911, regarding periods of universal training, are set out below (pages 1081-2). Heavy 
penalties may be exacted from persons who evade service, and from employers who 
prevent employees from serving. Exemptions from training in time of peace are 
permitted to those medically unfit; to those not substantially of European origin or 
descent (except duties of a non-combatant nature); to school teachers qualified as naval 
or military instructors, or who are officers of cadets; to members of permanent forces. 
Specified areas may be exempted. Registration of all liable to serve is prescribed. 
A Military College under a director and staff is to be established, and instruction is to be 
given by its graduates to the citizen forces. 


The Act of 1910 is an extension of that of the previous year. The exemptions 
from service are further defined, and comprise membership of Parliament; the holding 
office as judges, magistrates, constables, prison warders, and lighthouse keepers. 
Hospital doctors and nurses, non-Huropeans, and persons with conscientious objections 
to bearing arms, are to be exempted from duties other than those of a non-combatant 
nature. Burden of proof of exemption rests on the person claiming it. Authority is 
given for the establishment and maintenance of horse depéts, farms and stations for 
the breeding of horses. Uniforms are to be free to all ranks of the citizen forces. The 
period of adult training is extended to seven years, in place of two years provided under 
the Act of 1909, and the duration of service with the adult reserves is consequently 
shortened to one year instead of six. The organisation and duties of the Commandant 
and members of the Military College are further defined, and provision is made that 
any member of the forces over the age of nineteen years who passes the prescribed 
examination may be admitted to the college. 


The Act of 1911 shortens the hours of parade for Senior Cadets by about one-third, 
and provides for leave of absence on account of weather, or residence at a distance from 
parade ground. 


$5. The New Defence System. 


1. Defence Policy.—(i.) Peculiar Position of Australia. The Acts of 1909, 1910 and 
1911 were the direct outcome of the feeling, shared by all classes of the community, that 
Australia was insecure under the voluntary system. Recently, the Minister of Defence 
referred to the fact that if on a map of the world all the countries stained with blood 
were to be marked, Australia would be the only white spot. It is the national policy to 
effect a guarantee, by thorough preparation for war, that this exemption should continue. 


(ii.) Continwity of Administration. Under the recent Acts the system of adminis- 
tration by naval and military boards cuntinues. The Governor-General is empowered 
to make appointments and promotions of nayal and military officers; appoint an officer 
to command the whole or any portion of the naval forces; appoint military districts and 
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sub-districts; raise, organise and maintain permanent and citizen naval and military 
forces, as may be deemed necessary for the defence and protection of the Common- 
wealth and of the several States. 


(iii.) Compulsory Training. By the Defence Acts of 1903 and 1904 all male inhabi- 
tants of Australia between the ages of 18 and 60 years were made liable to serve in the 
defence forces in time of war. The recent Acts make training and service compulsory im 
time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle of universal liability to be trained was 
made law for the first time in any English-speaking commurity. The liability is upon 
all male inhabitants of Australia (except those specially exempted), who have resided in 
the Commonwealth for six months and are British subjects. 


2. The Military Scheme.—(i.) The Land Army. The Act of 1909 prescribed Junior 
cadet training for lads 12 and 13 years of age, followed by Senior cadet training for lads 
from 14 to 18 years of age, equivalent in duration to sixteen whole days annually (of 
which eight should be in camps of continuous training), the remainder being divided into 
convenient parades throughout the year. Thereafter adult training for two years in the 
citizen forces equal to sixteen days annually (eight in camp), followed by registration 
or one muster parade each year for six years. The existing citizen forces were to be 
continued. Arrangements for registration, enrolment, inspection, and medical examin- 
ation.of all persons liable to be trained were made, and it was enacted that a Military 
College should be established. Some modifications were introduced in the Acts of 1910 
and 1911. 


(ii.) Visit and Report of Viscount Kitchener. Before the Act came into operation, 
viz., at the end of 1909, Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener visited Australia at the invitation 
of the Government, and after inspecting the military forces at work at camps held at 
various places throughout the Commonwealth, and the forts and defence works erected 
or in course of erection, reported upon the whole scheme of land defence. His recom- 
mendations (with the exception of some confidential matters) were made public in the 
form of a memorandum in February, 1910. A scheme was propounded, its main 
principles being in conformity with the Defence Acts 1903-9. The adoption of some of 
Lord Kitchener’s recommendations necessitated further amending Acts. The trend and 


purport of the published report are given in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 4, pp. 
1085-1088. 


3. Organisation of Land Forces under the Defence Act 1903-11.—(i.) Proclamation. 
The Defence Act 1910, passed by the Parliament which was returned at the elections of 
April, 1910, came into operation on 1st January, 1911, by proclamation. Some slight 
modifications were made in the Act of 1911. On account either of sparseness of popula- 
tion or difficulty regarding communications (either of which reasons would entail 
expenditure incommensurate with military efficiency), certain areas are exempted. In 


all other parts of the Commonwealth territory the clauses decreeing universal training 
are proclaimed. 


(ii). Establishments. The proposed organisation is based upon necessary considera- 
tions of (a) the numbers ayailable ; (b) the length of service demanded ; (c) the propor- 
tion of the various arms required. It differs in some of its details from the scheme 
propounded by Lord Kitchener and includes— 


28 regiments of light horse ; 
56 batteries of field artillery ; 
92 battalions of infantry ; 


cand a due proportion of engineers, army service, and army medical corps, troops for forts, 
and other services. 
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(iii.) Military Population. In connection with the numbers available the figures of 
estimated male population are of interest. The total number at cadet age, z.e., between 
12 and 18, at the census of 1911 (8rd April) was about 260,000; at citizen soldier age, 
1.e., between 18 and 26, 366,000; these latter, with 330,000 at ages between 26 and 35, 
give 696,000 as the total males at the best period for military service. In addition 
there were about 614,000 between'35 and 60. 


(iv.) Compulsory Provisions. The actual requirements under the scheme enumerated 
in sections 125, 126, and 127 of the Defence Act 1908-1911, are as follows :— 


Section 125. All male inhabitants of Australia (excepting those who are exempted 
by this Act) who have resided therein for six months shall be liable to be trained, as 
prescribed, as follows :— 


(a) From 12 to 14 years of age, in the junior cadets; 
(b). From 14 to 18 years of age, in the senior cadets; 
(c) From 18 to 25 years of age, in the citizen forces; and 
(d) From 25 to 26 years of age, in the citizen forces. 


Provided that, except in time of imminent danger of war, service under paragraph 
(d) shall be limited to one registration or one muster parade. 


Section 126. (a) The training in the junior cadets shall begin on the first day of 
July im the year in which the persons liable reach the age of 12 years, and shall continue 
for two years; 

Provided that, in the case of persons who reach the age of 13 years in the year in 
which this Part commences, the training shall begin on the first day of July in that year, 
and continue for one year. 


(b) The training in the senior cadets shall begin on the first day of July in the 
year in which the persons liable reach the age of 14 years, and shall continue for four 
years ; 

Provided that, in the case of persons who reach the age of 15, 16, or 17 years in the 
year in which this Part commences, the training shall begin on the first day of July in 
that year and continue for three years, two years, or one year respectively. 


(c) The training in the citizen forces shall begin on the first day of July in the 
year in which the persons liable reach the age of 18 years, and shall continue for 
seven years. 


Section 127. The prescribed training shall be, in each year ending the 30th June, 
of the following duration :— 


(a) In the junior cadets 120 hours; and 


(b) In the senior cadets four whole-day drills, twelve half-day drills, and twenty- 
four night drills; and 


(c) In the citizen forces sixteen whole-day drills or their equivalent, of which not 
less than eight shall be in camps of continuous training. 


Proyided that in the case of those allotted to the naval forces and to the artillery and 
to the engineers in the military forces, the training shall be twenty-five whole-day drills 
or their equivalent, of which not less than seventeen shall be in camps of continuous. 
training. 

Provided also that in the senior cadets the duration of a whole-day drill shall not be 
less than four hours, of a half-day drill not less than two hours, and of a night drill not 
less than one hour. 
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Provided also that in the Citizen forces the duration of a whole-day drill shall Ws 
be less than six hours, of a half-day drill not less than three hours, and of a night a) 
not less than one hour and a half. 

Provided also that in the senior cadets the number and duration of half- day fe 
night drills may be varied by the substitution of other drills as prescribed of a total 
duration of not less than sixty-four hours, 

Provided also that the Minister may, by Gazette notice, declare that whole-day drills 
and half-day drills may be substituted for night’ ei in any districts or localities 
specified in the notice. | 

Provided also that in the case of senior cadets, ah reside over two miles from the 
place appointed for training, attendance for a less number of hours than prescribed above 
may be allowed to count as prescribed for the full statutory duration of drills, and power 
may be given to the prescribed officers to grant leaye ot absence-from training required 
by this Act when the conditions of the weather, by reason of excessive rain or heat, would 
render attendance a hardship; and equivalent attendance as prescribed may be required 
in lieu thereof. 

The provisions for registration and inspection are contained in sections 142, 143, and 
144 of the Act, and are as follows :-— 


Section 142. All male persons of Australia, who have resided therein for six months, 
shall register themselves or be registered by a parent, guardian, or other person acting in 
loco parentis, in the manner prescribed— 


(a) During the month of January in the year in which they reach the age of 14 
years (or, in the case of persons who in the year in which this part com- 
mences will reach the age of 15, 16, or 17 years, during the month of Jan- 
uary in that year), or 


b) If not then present in Australia, or if for any other reason not registered at 
the prescribed time, within such further time and in such manner as is 
authorised by the regulations. 


Any proceedings for an offence against this section may be instituted at any 
time within two years after the commission of the offence. 


Section 143. (a) All persons liable to be trained under paragraphs (c) and (d) of see- 
tion 125 of this Act and not exempted by this Act shall be allotted to the several arms 
and corps. 


(b) Of all persons Mable to be trained such a number as are required shall first be 
allotted for training in the nayal forces. 


(c) All persons liable to be trained under paragraphs (0), (c), and (d) of section 125 
of this Act who are forbidden by the doctrines of their religion to bear arms, shall, so far 
as possible, be allotted to non-combatant duties. 


Section 144. All persons liable to be trained shall attend at the prescribed times 
and places for inspection, and shall give such information as is prescribed, and shall 
submit to the prescribed medical examination. 


(v.) Hxemptions and Disabilities for Service. Exemptions from service are set out 
in sections 61, 61a, 138, 140, and 140a of the Act, as given below :— 

Section 61. The following shall be exempt from service in time of war, so long as 
the employment, condition, or statute on which the exemption is based continues ;— 


(a) Persons reported by the prescribed medical authorities as unfit for any naval 
or military service whatever ; and 
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(b) Members and officers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth or of a State ; 
and 

(c) Judges of Federal or State Courts, and police, stipendiary, or special magis- 
trates of the Commonwealth or of a State; and 

(d) Ministers of religion ; and 

(e) Persons employed in the police or prison services of the Commonwealth or of 
a State; and 

(f) Persons employed in lighthouses; and 

(g) Persons employed as medical practitioners or nurses in public hospitals; and 

(h) Persons who are not substantially of European origin and descent, of which 
the medical authorities appointed under the regulations shall be the judges; 
and 

(i) Persons who satisfy the prescribed authority that their conscientious beliefs do 
not allow them to bear arms; and 

(j) Persons engaged in any employment specified by the regulations or by pro- 
clamation. 

Provided that, as regards the persons described in paragraphs (g) (i) and (i) of 
this section the exemption shall not extend to duties of a non-combatant nature. 


Section 61a. Where any question arises as to whether a person is exempt from 
service in the citizen forces, the burden of proving the exemption shall rest on the person 
claiming the exemption, and applications for exemption shall be decided by the Courts 
authorised in that behalf by the regulations. 


Section 140. The Governor-General may by proclamation— 
(a) Exempt from the training in time of peace, all persons residing within any 
area specified in the proclamation ; 
(b) Vary or extend any area so specified ; or 
(c) Withdraw any exemption under this section ; or 


(d) Limit any exemption under this section to any part of the training required 
by this Act. 


Section 140a. The Governor-General may by proclamation grant a temporary 
exemption for a period not exceeding one year to— 
(a) Persons who reside outside the areas in which training is carried out ; and 
(b) Persons who reside at so great a distance from the places appointed for train- 
ing that compulsory attendance at the training would involve great hard- 
ships» 


Section 138 added to the exemptions permitted under section 61 the following :— 
(a) School teachers who have qualified at a school of naval and military instruc- 
tion, or other prescribed course, as instructors or officers of the junior or 
senior cadets. 


(6) Members of the permanent naval or military forces. 


It is also provided that— 

Persons who are students at a Theological College as defined by the regulations, 
or theological students as prescribed, may, while they remain such students, 
on application, be exempted by any prescribed authority from the 
prescribed training, but shall, on ceasing to be such students, undergo 
such equivalent training as prescribed, unless exempted by some provision 

of this Act. 
Certificates of exemption will be issued in proclaimed areas by the area officer, in 
exempt areas by an officerspecially appointed. In case of dispute the matter will be referred 
to the Brigade-Major or Commandant. If the decision of this officer is not accepted, 
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application may be made by the person claiming exemption to the Courts authorised 
in that behalf by the regulations, whose decision is final. Burden of proof rests upgn: 
the claimant. / 
Any person who has been convicted by a Court of a disgraceful or infamous crime, 
or is of notoriously bad character, is permanently disqualified for service. 


(vi.) Penalties for Prevention or Hvasion. Wmployers may not prevent their 
employees from serving; nor may persons liable to service fail to perform it. The pro- 
visions of the Act regarding prevention and evasion are :—_ 


Section 134. (a) No employer shall prevent; or attempt to prevent, any employee 
who is serving or liable to serve in the cadets or citizen forces, and no parent or guardian 
shall prevent any son or ward who is so serving or liable to serve, from rendering the per- 
sonal service required of him, or from attending any camp of instruction appointed to be 
held by the headquarters of the Commonwealth or any military district, and no em- 
ployer shall in any way penalise or prejudice in his employment, or attempt to penalise or 
prejudice in his employment, any employee for rendering or being liable to render such 
personal service, or for attending such camp, either by reducing his wages or dismissing 
him from his employment or in any other manner : 

Provided that this section shall not be construed to require an employer to pay an 
employee for any time when he is absent from employment for the purpose of training. 

Penalty : One hundred pounds. 

(b) In any proceedings for any contravention of this section, it shall lie upon the 
employer to show that any employee, proved to have been dismissed or to have been 
penalised or prejudiced in his employment or to have suffered a reduction of wages, was. 
so dismissed penalised or reduced for some reason other than for having rendered or 
being liable to render the personal service required of him or from attending the camp. 


Section 185. (a) Every person who in any year, without lawful excuse, evades or 
fails to render the personal service required by this Part shall be guilty of an offence, and 
shall, in addition to the liability under section one hundred and thirty-three of this Act, 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding One hundred pounds and not less than Five pounds: 

(b) Any penalty under this section may be recovered summarily on the information 
or complaint of a prescribed officer. 

(c) In fixing the amount of the penalty, the Court shall have regard to the means, 
of the person offending and those of his parents. 

(d) In addition to any penalty imposed, or (where the Court is of the opinion that. 
the imposition of a penalty would involve undue hardship) in lieu of imposing any penalty, 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, commit the offender to confinement in the custody of any 
prescribed authority for a time corresponding in duration to the time which, in the 
opinion of the Court, would be taken up in rendering the personal service required. 

(e) Any person committed to the custody of a prescribed authority in pursuance of 
this section may be detained by that authority at any prescribed institution or place, and 
while so detained shall be subject to the regulations governing that institution or place, 
and to the training and discipline as prescribed. 

(f) It shall not be necessary for the confinement to be continuous ; but the person 
having the custody of the offender may (subject to the regulations) release him for such 
periods, and call upon him to return to custody at such times, as he thinks fit; to the 
intent that he may follow his occupation, and that the times and periods of his confine- 
ment may correspond, as nearly as practicable, with the times and periods which he 
ought to have occupied in rendering personal service. 

(g) Any person detained in any prescribed institution or place in pursuance of this. 
section who escapes therefrom, or who being released from custody fails to return thereto, 
may be arrested without warrant by any prescribed person, and taken back to the institu- 
tion or place, and may on the application of any prescribed officer be ordered ky any 


1. Section 133 enacts that non-efficients must attend an equivalent additional training for each 
year they are non-efficient. 
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Court of summary jurisdiction to be detained for such additional period not exceeding 
twenty days as the Court thinks fit to order. 


Section 136. very person who, without lawful excuse, evades or fails to render the 
personal service required by this Part shall, unless and until he has performed equivalent 
personal service as prescribed, be and remain ineligible for employment of any kind in 
the Public Service of the Commonwealth. 


(vii.) Efficiency Requirements. The requirements for efficiency in the senior cadets 
comprise attendance at compulsory parades, as follows :— 
4 whole-day drills of not less than four hours each ; and 
12 half-day drills of not less than two hours each; and 
24 night drills of not less than one hour eaeh. 


These statutory parades will be increased by extra voluntary parades, the object of 
which is to enable those who are backward to become proficient, and those who desire to 
_ qualify for promotion to obtain the necessary practice. Where leave of absence has been 
given from a statutory parade, attendance at a voluntary drill will count towards the 
efficiency requirements; but a statutory parade missed without leave requires two 
voluntary parades as compensation. 

At the end of the year’s training,.a Board of Officers will classify the trainee as 
efficient, or otherwise. Those not efficient must do an extra year’s training for each 
failure. Thus there rust be twelve annual entries of efficiency or exemption in each 
soldier’s record, before he receives his discharge. 

Variations may be permitted in the compulsory half-day and night parades, but a 
total of sixty-four hours must be served. The whole day parades will usually be held 
on public holidays. Schools, containing at least sixty senior cadets, may form separate 
units, and may arrange their parades to suit their school time table; but the cadets must 
attend the battalion parades. 

The efficiency requirements for citizen forces and reserves have not yet been 
promulgated. 


(viii.) Allotment to Arms. During senior cadet training there will be no allotment 
to the various arms of the service. Thé work of the trainee will cover the foundation 
work necessary for service in any arm, viz.:— Marching, discipline, the handling of arms, 
musketry, physical drill, first aid, guards and sentries, tactical training as a company in 
elementary field work, and elementary battalion drill. Thereafter the cadet with special 
educational or technical qualifications will be drafted as a recruit to one or other of the 
specialist or departmental corps, other cadets passing to the ‘“‘line regiments” of the 
Australian Army—the light horse and infantry. 


(ix.) Uniform and Equipment of Senior Cadets. The uniform is simple and 
inexpensive, but suitable. It consists of hat, woollen shirt, woollen breeches, and 
puttees. It is free, and issuable every second year. There is no distinction, and 
uniform will be worn at all parades and drills. Wearing of uniform when not on 
military duty or proceeding to or from parade is forbidden. 

Equipment consists of a cadet rifle with sling and a waist-belt with pouch. The 
elder senior cadets who are good shots (but not exceeding 10 per cent. of the strength) 
are allowed .303 (service) rifles. Free ammunition is provided, 150 rounds of ball 
being available for each cadet. Arms must be kept in the offices or storerooms of the 


units, and issued for parades only. On no account are arms permitted to be taken to 
the cadets’ homes. ; 


(x.) Citizen Forces. On 1st July, 1912, the eldest class of those who com- 
menced senior cadet traihing on Ist July, 1911 (viz., those born in the year 1894) 
pass as recruits to the various arms of the new citizen force, forming its first 
members. Uniform will be simple and suitable for service, and the issue to each soldier 
will be such that he is able to parade (upon notice) with two woollen shirts, two pairs 
breeches, greatcoat, hat, sleeping-cap, two pairs puttees or leggings, two pairs military 
boots, and kit-bag.. The future force is planned to comprise 120,000 of all ranks 
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including about 5000 citizen officers and 8000 non-commissioned officers. Promotion 
will be absolutely by merit, the principle adopted being that the best soldiers must lead, 
whatever their ciwil avocation or birth. 


(xi.) Reserves. No new reserves are created under the Acts of 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
The present reserves consist of (a) officers, etc., retired from active service; (b) members of 
rifle clubs. Provision will probably be made for those who, at the age of 26 years, pass 
out of the organisations created under the Act, to continue service with rifle clubs; but 
if this is not enacted, it is considered probable that a large proportion of the fully-trained 
citizen soldiers will remain members of the clubs. ig 


(xii.) Number under Training. The male population of Australia of military age 
gives about 177,000 between 14 and 18 years, and about 321,000 between 18 and 25 years. 
The estimated medical rejections (based upon the experience of European countries) will 
probably be 10 per cent. for senior cadets, and from 30 to 35 per cent. for citizen soldiers. 
To these must be added persons in exempt areas. .The number under training, when the 
system is in full operation, is estimated at 100,000 senior cadets, and 120,000 citizen 
soldiers. 

(xiii.) Allotment of Units to Divisional Brigade, Battalion, and Training Areas. 
Three brigades will form a division. Two brigade areas will each provide four battalions 
of infantry, one field artillery brigade (with proportion of divisional ammunition 
column), one field company of engineers, one company army service corps, and one field 
ambulance. The other brigade of the division provides four battalions of infantry, 
two squadrons of divisional light horse, one howitzer or heavy battery, one divisional 
signal company of engineers, one company army service corps, and one field ambulance. 
Light horse, and field artillery units for light horse brigades will also be furnished 
by some of the areas. Personnel for garrison artillery and submarine and electric 
engineers for field forces will eventually be supplied in the areas nearest to such localities. 
The average annual contingent of recruits will be about 155 for each battalion area, plus 
such additions as are required for light horse and field artillery units raised therein. The 
figures shewn in the following tables are approximate, and include the recruits (18-19 
year), but not the 25-26 year men. 


ALLOTMENT OF UNITS TO BRIGADE, BATTALION, AND TRAINING. AREAS. 


| Brigade | A | Training 
| Areas.. | Battalion Areas. ‘Avoast 
| ee a — aS Me | 
Providing the undermentioned units. | 
| | | Tar ; 
pa | Infantry and ‘ 2 ba ae 
State. No. of Proportionof Light Horse. Field Artillery. oe 
No. | Batta- | Engineers, |— : —|—_- aeatatn | No. 
| | Ions. | A.S.C. and | | SAROaaY 
| A.M.C. | Squad-| Nos. | Bats | Nos i 
| | =r Ee ee SS * | teries. j 
| | Nos. | | 
ae = a . Ja: — i | 
= (esi obese Made I. LRP N Er Gita A Ges n eNO RYN. IX. 
2 _| pata L'a to EC 2 =} =o) | 
| | 
N.S. Wales..| 9-7 =| 29 28,913 36 | 4,041 | 19 | 3,059 | 36,013" | 65 
Victoria, ti 8 | 33 32,901 40 4,490: 20 3,220 40,611+ 75 
Queensland ... Seas eee 10,967 16 1,796 | 7 | 1,127 | 13,890 28 
| | | 
S. Australia... 2 9 8,973 lian 4 1,347 © 5° | 805 11,125§ 24 
| les | 
W. Australia | 2 6 6,979 Cars| 449 | | 483 7,911|| 20 
| | t | 
Tasmania...) 1° | - 4 3,988 4} 440) 2 | saz | 4,750) | 12 
gt et |\= is | a es 
Totals ...| 28 92 92,721 28 ets 12,572 | 56 | 9,016 | 114,309**| 904 
e 


* Also 766 for forts. + Also 327 artillery and 227 engineers at Geelong and Queenscliff for 
forts. t Also 79 garrison artillery and 13 engineers for Lytton. $ Also 86 artillery for forts. 
|| Also 156 artillery and 32 engineers for forts. { Also 86 artillery and 32 engineers for forts. 
** Also 1804 for forts. i 
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(xiv.) Higher Training. The principal institution for the higher training of officers 
is the Military College, which has been established at the Federal capital. Entrance is 
by competitive examination, the first of which was held in February, 1911. Lectures 
and studies commenced at the college in the same year. The course will last four years, 
and will be followed by a tour of duty in England or India, and a probationary year at 
area work. Graduates will eventually take the place of the area officers at present engaged ; 
but it will be six years before any graduate of the college will be available; and fifteen 
years before all the area positions are supplied from it. 


Government aid is also furnished to United Service Institutions, which have been 
established in the larger centres. Lectures of great value are delivered by specialists, 
and war games, manceuvres, etc. carried out. Some of the institutions have large and 
well-selected libraries. 


Schools of instruction, staff tours, etc., are also conducted, and a military magazine 
is published. 


(xv.) Record for Anthropometric Purposes. In connection with the medical inspec- 
tion, it has been arranged that the colour and character of hair, and the colour of eyes, 
of those examined shall be recorded for statistical purposes. Instructions have been 
compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, in accordance with which the area officers 
will classify the hair-colour under four divisions, comprising three types of fair, two of 
reddish, three of brown, aud two of black. The character of the hair is recorded also in 
four divisions, viz.: (a) perfectly straight and smooth; (b) wavy and curly; (c) frizzy; 
(d) woolly. Intermediate types are to be classed under the heading to which they 
approach most nearly. The eye-colour will be classified under four divisions, comprising 
sixteen types, viz., four of greyish, four of bluish, four of yellowish, and four of brown 
and hazel. 


It is possible that later the recommendations of the British Anthropometric Com- 
mittee will be adopted. 


The object of the investigation is to study the development of the Australian nation, 
the necessary statistic for military identification purposes affording a unique opportunity. 
A possibility exists of co-ordinating anthropometric work in the schools with that done 
in connection with compulsory military service. 


4, Compulsory Training in Operation.—(i.) Inauguration of the System. The first 
work in the active carrying out of the scheme commenced with the training of 200 non- 
commissioned officers for the instruction of the projected army in a six months’ camp. 
Area officers were chosen from the citizen forces, and underwent a six weeks’ course 
of instruction. With the year 1911 came the active enrolment of the new cadets; the 
total registrations in training areas up to 31st January exceeded 120,000. These, with 
belated enrolments in later months, commenced training on Ist July following. 


(ii.) Stages. The stages are as follows :— 


First stage, January to June, 1911.— HMxisting junior and senior cadets continued 
to 30th June, 1911, but all equipment returned by that date; registration, 
inspection, and medical examination of lads whose 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th birthdays occurred in 1911.5 preparations made to clothe and equip 
the new senior cadets. 


Second stage, July, 1911, to June, 1912.—Registration, etc., of lads whose 14th 
birthday occurs in 1912; new junior and senior cadet training from Ist July, 
1911. Of the latter, about 20,000 will pass as recruits, inaugurating the 
new citizen forces in the third stage. 
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Third stage, July, 1912, to June, 1918.—Registration, etc., of lads whose 14th 


birthday occurs in 1913; new citizen forces, training begins with 20,000 
recruits (18 year old persons drafted from the new senior cadets). 


During 


the third, fourth, and subsequent stages the new senior cadet force, number- 


ing 100,000, will continue. 


new organisation will be completed. 


During this period the establishments under the 


Fourth and subsequent stages, after July, 1913 (and each year).—Registration, 
etc., of lads whose 14th birthday occurs in 1914, and so on. 
and subsequent stages, the new citizen forces will also be continued, in- 
creasing each year by 20,000. H 


(iii.) Swmmary of Working of the System in 1911-12 (Second Stage). 
table gives a summary of work done under the new scheme up to 31st December, 1911 :— 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—REGISTRATIONS, 


EXEMPTIONS TO THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1911. 


SENIOR CADETS. 


In the fourth 


The following 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, AND 


at wm 
ony Pa Am He] g . 
a @ aa ; oll @ Ml aches seyog]| 6 a PAE a MOET Oh 
&3| 88 | 2 | $82) 38 |$8e>) Se3 |) 4 2) ale 
ag | ms 3 ay | 58. SASS arse its even Nicske t= 
: a <d os Fs) OAS 64 gases aoa 528 cog 
Military Daw S8 = BS Hee | WS) O8m | Fad 5 Sa 
District Mag 4 de | $53 | 838 |Skos| keS 22 |458 
us : on aq eee BAG | Soh | aR es) RSs | ae | seg 
era £3 Ao Lag se pes ois Beit a Se 
STAs ox S ae | Bo p2oe| S78 | ee ene 
a a Am RoR) A a az se 3/6 A Ponies 
Pie Bul Si 
1st (Queensland) ...| 24,466 14,413 13,361 92.7 1,052 (33 11,631 12,388 11,808 
2nd (N.S.W.) «| 54,390 37,860 35,235 93.1 2,625 6.9 | 18,841 34,280 33,151 
3rd (Victoria) «| 48,569 33,054 31,014 93.8 2,040 6.2 16,437 29,692 653 
4th (S. Australia)...| 14,685 11,307 10,580 93.6 727 6.4 5,544 9,144 8,576 
5th (W. Australia) 6,894 5,191 4,650 89.6 541 10.4 2,726 4,168 3,833 
6th (Tasmania) 6,129 3,417 3,259 95.4 158 4.6 2,770 3,357 3,117 
Commonwealth ...! 155,133 | 105,242 98,099 93.2 7,143 6.8 57,949 93,029 89,138 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS TO THE 31st DECEMBER, 1911, 


JUNIOR CADETS. 


Percentage 
Total Number Number eee ta ee Number Unfit | Medically Ex- 
Military District. Medical Medically arniniplicelic and Tempor- amined who 
Examinations. Fit. aia arily Unfit. | are Unfitand 
: Tempr'’ly Unfit 
1st (Queensland) 4,521 4,872 96.7 149 33.8) 
Qnd (N.S Wales)... 12,621 12275 97.3 346 2.7 
8rd_ (Victoria) 13,129 12,970 98.8 oO) iia 
4th (S. Australia) 1,896 1,839 ME 57 3 
5th (W. Australia) 1,303 1,269 97.4 34 2.6 
6th (Tasmania) ... 297 298 . 98.7 4 3 
Commonwealth ... 33,767 33,018 97.8 749 Qe 


(iv.) Registration in 1912.—Up to the end of April, 1912, the registration of those 
liable to commence service in the Senior Cadets in that year (7.e.; those born in 1898) 


was 27,086. 
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(v.) Lerritorial Organisation and Instruction. The territorial organisation of the ° 
Commonwealth is one of areas based upon infantry units. There are 92 battalion areas, 
approximately equal in number of males of citizen soldier age, and each containing a 
battalion of infantry, with either a battery of field artillery (in urban districts), or a 
regiment of light horse (in country districts), and also a larger or smaller number of 
one or more other arms, departmental corps, etc. For internal administrative purposes, 
the battalion areas are subdivided into two or three training areas. Brigade areas are 
formed by grouping four battalion areas. 


The instructors provided for training existing units and for territorial work in 
connection with the new system consist of 58 officers and 425 warrant and non- 
commissioned officers of the instructional staff (permanent), and 219 area officers 
(temporary). They supervise the training of light horse, infantry, and senior cadet 
units, and instruct in the non-technical duties of specialist corps. Additional officers. 
and non-commissioned officers in the permanent troops will instruct in technical work. 


The officers of the instructional staff act as Brigade-Majors, and as such represent, 
the Commandant in the brigade area. They are responsible for the instruction of 
officers of the existing citizen forces, conduct local schools of instruction, supervise 
and instruct the area officers, and allot the non-commissioned officers of their detail 
to various duties. Assistant Brigade-Majors are also furnished from the instructional 
staff. The duties of area officers vary both in nature and extent, and comprise registra- 
tion and organisation of those to be compulsorily trained; clothing, arming, equipping, 
and training the new senior cadets; and training recruits in the citizen forces. They 
also relieve citizen officers of administrative work, and perform the duties of adjutant to 
militia units. ; 


The staff instructors (warrant and non-commissioned officers) carry out the adminis- 
trative work of their areas or units, and instruct cadets and recruits in light horse. 
and infantry drill and tactics. 


The area officers do not undertake the registermg and inspection of junior cadets. 
There is no provision in the Act for registration before the 14th year; but when the 
junior cadet presents himself for registration before the area officer, it will be necessary 
for him to show that he has complied with the requirements of the Act during the two. 
preceding years. State Inspectors of Schools and special inspectors of physical training 
approved and appointed by the Minister of Defence, undertake the supervision of the 
great body of the junior cadets, the training being in the hands of school teachers, who. 
haye been specially instructed for the purpose. The area officer and staff instructors, 
visit schools where the training is/not carried out by the schoolmasters. 


(vi.) Proposals for 1912-13 (Third Stage). The training of adults under the 
Universal Training clauses of the Act will commence on 1st July, 1912, with the drafting 
of the 18 year old trainees, 7.e., those born in 1894, to the militia forces. The following 
are the proposals:—The medical examination is to be completed by 31st March, 1912. 
Those returned as passed will pass into the militia forces, developing and augmenting the 
existing units. Soldiers now serving in these units will be allowed to continue to serve. 
until the termination of their term of enlistment, when they will be retired; but warrant, 
and senior non-commissioned officers may be re-engaged. All arms except light. 
horse will be maintained by annual quotas-transferred from the senior cadets, as. 
laid down in new Peace and Training establishments. When these are reached these 
units will be required to detail sufficient officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men to form the nuclei of new units. If any existing unit is not considered by the 
Military Board to be sufficiently efficient to justify its retention, such unit will be dis- 
banded. Also, if an existing unit is so widely scattered as to be costly and inconvenient, 
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for administration, such unit will be divided, and will form nuclei for new units which 
will be raised in the localities in which the scattered portions are located. Except in the 
case of the light horse, augmentation of existing units will be by transfers from the senior 
cadets only. In light horse units, in the case of those raised outside the five mile radius 
of any training locality all recruiting will be voluntary, and in other cases voluntary en- 
listments may be allowed if there are not sufficient universal trainees having horses avail- 
able to keep up the establishment. Tables have been prepared shewing how existing 
units will be augmented in each brigade area, new units raised, and universal trainees 
allotted as they reach the age of 18 years, for the~next.seven years. The tables 
also shew how the existing units will eventually be merged into the new organisation. 
Trainees posted to the militia forces will be known as recruits for the first year of service. 
Recruits will be invited in the first instance to volunteer for the branch in which they 
desire to be trained. In the event of there being too many volunteers the required 
numbers are to be selected by the brigade majors. If there are too few the required 
numbers will be posted by the area officer in consultation with the brigade major. Per- 
sons forbidden by the doctrines of their religion to bear arms shall, as far as possible, be 
allotted to non-combatant duties. On the 1st July, 1912, postings to the militia forces 
of the 1894 class will be promulgated, and then recruit training will commence. Until 
the scheme reaches its full development the required numbers from rifle clubs will con- 
tinue to be allotted annually to each unit in order to meet the requirements of mobilisation. 


5. The Naval Scheme.—(i.) Historical. An outline of the development of the 
Australian naval policy will be found in Commonwealth Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060, 
1061. For the more effective coastal defence of the Commonwealth it was decided in 1901 
to create a naval force, Australan in character, to replace the squadron at present 
maintained under the naval agreement with the British Government. Australia would 
thus have a navy, nob merely a marine defence force. Engagements were entered into 
for the construction of three torpedo boat destroyers, two to be built in Britain, the 
other to be shipped to Australia in parts, and put together here. Proposals were also 
made for the construction of vessels in Australia. Skilled artisans were despatched 
from Australia to gain practical experience in the building of the vessels, and crews were 
specially trained for the service of them when completed. 


(ii.) Development of the Australian Navy. The policy of development has continued 
with but slight variations in the proposals, despite three recent changes of Ministry. 


A member of the Ministry, accompanied by naval and military expert advisers, 
attended the Imperial Defence Conference in London. The principal object of his mission 
was to concert with the other representatives as to the best measures to be taken to meet 
a common menace, particularly in the Pacific, where there must always be an outlet for 
Australian trade. The position was accepted that the burden of defence must in future 
be borne, not by part, but by the whole of the Empire, and therefore Australian plans 
and preparations must have the safety of the whole in view. As a fuller Imperial 
partnership is indispensable to the future security of the Imperial fabric, so a definite 
place in the Pacific must be allotted to Australia, as to other members of the Empire. 
Tt-was agreed that Australia should provide a fleet unit, consisting of an armoured cruiser” 
of the Indonuitable class, three unarmoured cruisers of the Bristol class, six destroyers of 
the improved “ River” class, and three submarines of “CO” class |; also the necessary 
auxiliaries, such as docks and depét ships, for this fleet, which is to form a complete 


naval unit, and is to be one of the three divisions of the Eastern fleet. It was stated: 


that the British Government might provide an addition to this fleet. The cost of con- 
struction at English prices would be about £3,750,000, and the estimated annual cost 
about £750,000. Of this sum the Imperial Government offered to contribute £250,000, 
but the Commonwealth Government decided to bear the whole cost. 


* Now called “battle cruiser.’’ + Since altered to two submarines of “‘E” class. 


7, 
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The first instalment of the Australian fleet unit consists of the destroyers already 
constructed. One was launched at Govan-on-the-Clyde, on 9th February, 1910;_ 
a second at Dumbarton on 9th April following. The vessels are named after Aus- 
tralian rivers, those launched having been christened Parramatta and Yarra. They 
were commissioned in September, 1910, as ships of the Royal Navy, and left 
Portsmouth on 19th September on their voyage to Australia. Crews had been sent 
from Australia to man the destroyers, and the Admiralty loaned 30 ratings to furnish 
the complements. The Admiralty also arranged for the cruiser H.M.S. Gibraltar to be 
in touch with the destroyers throughout the voyage. In December, 1910, the vessels 
arrived in Australia. A third destroyer, the Warrego, was shipped to Sydney in parts. She 
was re-erected at the New South Wales Government dockyard, Cockatoo Island, Sydney, 
launched on 4th April, 1911, and commissioned on Ist June, 1912. These destroyers 
are each of 700 tons displacement, with a length of 245 feet; beam of 24 feet 3 inches ; 
draft, 8 feet 11 inches ; depth, 14 feet 9 inches. They have turbines, water-tube boilers 
and oil fuel, aud have a legend speed of 26 knots. The armament consists of one 4-inch 
30-pounder, three 12-pounders, and three 18-inch deck discharge tubes for torpedoes. 
The radius of action at cruising speed is nearly 3000 miles. The complement is 66 
officers and men. It is intended to build the other three destroyers (to be named 
. Torrens, Swan, Derwent) in Australia. The present annual naval subsidy (£200,000) 
will cease as soon as the larger obligation is taken over. While on the Australian 
station the ships will be under the exclusive control of the Commonwealth, both as 
regards movements and general administration, in time of peace, the personnel being 
subject to the King’s regulations, and under naval discipline, with standards of efficiency, 
and opportunities for advancement, as in the Royal Navy. The battle cruiser (Aws- 
tralia) and the three 2nd class cruisers (Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane), with the subma- 
rines, will complete the unit, which will pass under Imperial control whenever required 
for war purposes. It is to be manned as far as possible by Australians, supplemented by 
Imperial officers and men. A considerable number of the former are available, viz.— 
(a) those of the present permanent nayal forces, and (6) those in training with sections of 
the British fleet. Provision is made in the Naval Defence Act 1911 for enlistment in the 
Permanent Naval Forces. A permanent naval college is to be established, and the 
necessary instruction imparted. The captain has been appointed on the recommend- 
ation of the British Admiralty, and has arrived in Australia to organise the college. 
Other officers for the instruction of the cadets have beennominated by the Admiralty, and 
have also arrived in Australia. A site has been chosen for the college at Captain’s Point, 
Jervis Bay. It will be equipped with all necessary workshops, machinery, etc. In 
order to expedite the training of officers, a temporary college will be established at Gee- 
long. It is intended that there shall be interchangeability of officers and men, and also 
of ships. The British Admiralty invited tenders for the Awstralia in January, 1910, 
and the vessel is now ia course of construction. The first portion of the keel was laid 
on 23rd June, 1910, and she was launched on 25th October, 1911, the date of completion 
being November, 1912. The ship is of the Dreadnought type, Indomitable class, about 
19,200 tons, with turbine engines. Her speed will be 26 knots, her armament eight 
12-inch and sixteen 4-inch guns, and five torpedo tubes. She will have an 8-inch armour 
belt amidships, and a 4-inch belt at the ends. The estimated total cost of the vessel 
is £1,800,000. The smaller cruisers, the Melbowrne and Sydney, are being built in Great 
Britain. “The keel of the Sydney was laid on 11th of February, 1911, that of the Mel- 
bowrne on 4th April following. The Melbowrne was launched at Birkenhead on 30th 
May, 1912. Delivery will probably be made in September, 1912. These vessels will 
be about 5000 tons displacement, armed with 6-inch guns, and will cost about £450,000 
each. It is the intention of the Government to build the third cruiser, the Brisbane, 
in Australia, the raw material being imported. The two submarines are also being built 
in England, and it is anticipated that the vessels will be delivered early in 1913. Pend- 
ing completion of the Brisbane, the Hncownter has been lent from the Royal Navy for 
service in the Royal Australian Navy. 


} 
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(iii.) Naval Reserves. The naval reserves comprise (a) members of the Australian ° 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve, (b) members af the Citizen naval forces, and (c) 
Senior naval cadets. The navy has first choice from amongst the trainees under the 
compulsory system. 


(iv.) Visit and Report by Sir Reginald Henderson. At the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise upon the best position 
for a central naval base, and the works necessary to make it effective; the positions for 
Secondary bases for the service of a fleet,-and-their equipment for service in naval 
operations; also upon the location and character of the training schools for preparing 
personnel for the Australian naval service. The Admiral was also requested to report 
and advise on any other naval matters upon which he might care to express an opinion, 
and generally, in regard to all the measures to be taken in the formation of a fleet. 
After an inspection of various harbours, the Admiral propounded a scheme which he 
embodied in a report to the Government in March, 1911. It provides 52 vessels and 
15,000 men ; expenditure on ships, £23,290,000, with an ultimate annual naval vote of 
£4,794,000; construction of docks, £40,000,000. In twenty-two years the expenditure 
will be £88,500,000. Six naval bases, and eleven sub-bases, are recommended, 


The 52 vessels of the completed fleet would be divided into Eastern and Western 
divisions, and consist of 8 armoured cruisers, 10 protected cruisers, 18 destroyers, 
12 submarines, 3 depét ships, and 1 fleet repair-ship, the building of which would extend 
over 22 years. The personnel for this fleet, fully manned, would be about 15,000. Ofthe 
£23,290,000 initial cost of construction, the Commonwealth is already committed to 
£3,500,000. The annual cost of personnel would be £516,000 in 1912-3; and would increase 
to £2,226,000 in 1932-3. Annual cost of maintenance of ships in commission would be 
£262,000 in 1913-4 ; rising to £1,226,000 in 1933-4. Annual expenditure on construction 
and maintenance of ships would increase from £1,491,000 in 1912-3 to £4,824,000 in 1932-3. 
In 22 years the expenditure on the fleet alone would be £73,275,000; this, with an 
expenditure on fleet and harbour works of £15,225,000, would make a grand total of pro- 
jected expenditure of £88,500,000. The strength of the fleet would be 23 ships in 1918, 
42 ships in 1923, 48 ships in 1928, and 52 ships in 1933. In the earlier years most of the 
crews would be obtained from Great Britain; but this would cease in the period 1923-8, 
A system of “wireless” stations is recommended; also the establishment of naval reserves 
the erection of barracks, and the institution of a naval college. 


(v.) Proposals for Hxpansion. The Australian Government has generally adopted 
Admiral Henderson’s report, and naval expansion is proceeding on the lines therein laid 
down. At present, however, Australia stands committed only to the fleet unit. In the 
matter of bases the report is concurred in, and action is being taken for the establishment 
of the various naval bases and sub-bases required for the fleet unit. All the seagoing ships 
of the fleet will have ‘‘ wireless” installed. Shore stations are under the control of the 
Post and Telegraph Department. 


(vi.) A vessel (Sobraon) purchased from the Government of New South Wales has 
been fitted up as a boys’ naval training ship (Zingira), and was commissioned on 25th 
April, 1912. The full capacity of the ship is 300, of whom 100 start training on 
1st June, 1912, and 100 three months later. The age of entry is 144 to 16 years. The 
boys must engage to serve until they reach the age of 25. Upon medical certification of 
fitness, they will be entered for service in the Royal Australian Navy. It is intended 
that the boys shall provide the personnel of the new fleet unit. The training ship is 
thus a very important part of the new scheme. ; 


(vii.) Strength of the Commonwealth Naval Forces, 1912.. The following table 
shews the strength of the naval forces in March, 1912 :— 
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STRENGTH OF THE NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 
Ist MARCH, 1912. 
Number Borne. 
Description of Force. ran —— = Total. 
Officers. Men. Cadets. 
Permanent* 59 573 §632 
Administrative and Instruc- | | 
tional Staff oes Be 34 84 118 
Reservest ... Pee nahh 33 970 eas 1,003 
Reservest ... Sai yea or ie 3,045 3,045 
Total 126 1,627 3,045 4,798 
Navy Office personnel... | | 41 
Grand total 4,839 
) 


* Seagoing. + Late Militia. { Cadets under universal Training. 


§ This number includes 


3 officers and 1 petty officer in England on vessels building, etc., 13 officers, 118 petty officers and 


men who have been recruited in England. 


§ 6. Expenditure on Defence. 


1. Expenditure, 1905-6 to 1911-12.—The following table gives the expenditure of the 
Department of Defence from 1905-6 to 1910-11, and the estimate for 1911-12 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE, 1905-6 to 1911-12. 


: 1911-12. 

Branch or Department. 1905-6. 1906-7, 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. Hiatimate 
Administrative— Central Ad- £ 2 Ey £ £ £ 

ministration Bn Aas 18 832 19,246 21,913 23,884 26,358 | +104,740| +303,882 
Naval Forces.. oon zee 45,753 50,200 54,069 59,250 63,168 96,291 288,971 
Military Forces «| 500,379 535,182 577,490 623,372 853,532 947,948 | 1,234,762 
Rent, Repairs, & Maintenance 29,721 27,378 32,014 31,817 29,561 42,782 40,522 
Additions and New Works... 83,556 85; UTA 46,968 53,965 81,899 177,623 | 393,180 
Defence Arms, Equipment,&c.| 138,077) 159,988 143,950 47,206 196,481 273,387 | 562,800 
Audit Office ... 765 810 817 966 945 1,140 1,116 
Pensions &Retiring Allowances 907 974 974 1,017 1,306 965 780 
Supervision ot Public Works 

by State Officers ... pis 659 521 700 822 1,046 3,767 3,600 
Naval Agreement ...| 200,025 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 ,000 200,000} 200,000 
Miscellaneous “Other” a 1,671 6,325 5,849 8,291 20,585 282 | oak 
Fleet Unit... Fer RNR | ee ts oe 60,000 | 1,135,000 | 1,515,000 
Naval Works & Armament a 24,780 40, 
Interest and Sinking Fund on 

Transferred Properties ... 190,523 

Total Bas +-| 970,345 | 1,035,795 /*1,084,744 | 1,050,590 | 1,534,881 | 3,008,705 | 4,775,136 


* In addition, the sum of £250,000 was paid into trust fund for harbour and coast defence. 
+ Includes establishments under the control of the Central Administration. 


2. Estimates, 1911-12.—(i.) Comparison with Preceding Year. 


The increase is shewn under the following heads :— 


The administration 
estimates for 1911-12 shew an increase of £678,636 on those for the preceding year. 


Administrative (including establishments under control of Central 


Administration)  ... uit Ae eat 
Naval forces... i 
Military forces, cadets, rifle Saks, ana A atntioie, 


Central Administration (chiefly Naval Administrative Staff)... 


UL OOs 
192 


142 


,680 
286, 


814 


£678, 


636 


1. £25 


,669 
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(ii.) Items of Increase.—Naval maintenance (£288,971) includes £5200 for Naval 


College ; £23,000 for the boys’ training establishment ; £178,271 for the naval forces; © 


and £64,000 for maintenance of ships and vessels. Uniforms for adult trainees are esti- 
mated to cost £86,000. Military maintenance (£1,234,762) includes district headquarters 
stafis, £24,000; two new permanent field batteries of artillery, £33,153; permanent gar- 
rison artillery, £111,173; permanent engineers, £35,331; instructional staffs, £127,732 ; 
medical services, £21,160; stores and allowances for senior cadets, £126,500; and 
universal training expenditure, £252,810. 


3. Expenditure Compared with Various Countries.—The total expenditure on 
defence and the expenditure per inhabitant, according to the latest available estimates, 
are, in the countries indicated, as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. Army, Navy. Total. iain 

| £ £ £ ) aera 
Great Britain...) 1910-11 | 27,760,000 40,604,000 68,364,000 80-48) 
Germany ..-| 1910-11 | 40,409,000 22,109,000 62,518,000 19.53 
France ... ara} ALOU 35,924,000 16,493,000 52,417,000 96 7 
Italy ... | 1910-11 12,560,000 7,447,000 20,007,000 | 11 7 
Austria-Hungary...) 1910 14,353,000 2,797 ,000 17,150,000 | 6.6 
Switzerland at LOL 1,757,000 + — 1,757,000 | to eis 
Russia sect LODO 48,072,000 8,924,000 56,996,000 8°25 
Spain sale Lod 7,396,000 1,266,000 8,662,000 8 10 
Norway -»{ 1910-11 | 782,000 300,000 1,082,000 Quek 
Sweden ... | 1911 2,776,000 1,077 ,000 3,853,000 14 1 
Denmark ..| 1911-12 |' "844,000 539,000 | 1,383,000 | 10 0 
Holland... be 1911 | 2,578,000 1,851,000 4,429,000 15550 
Belgium... Pe (ae eta ik" § 2.397,000 — 2,397,000 6 5 
United States sate LOUD | 35,250,000 26,000,000 61,250,000 13° 5 
Canada ... «i. 1909-10 | 1,248,000 — 1,248,000 3 6 
Japan ... «| 1910-11 7,461,000 3,848,000 11,309,000 - 4,2 
Australia w.! 1911-12 2,731,000 2,044,000 4,775,000 Q1 5 

: 


§$ 7. The War Railway Council. 


1. The Constitution of the Council.—It was suggested by Lord Kitchener that a War 
Railway Council should be appointed to secure co-operation between the Commonwealth 
Defence Department and the States Railway Departments in regard to concentration and 
mobilisation of troops. A conference, whose members comprised staff-officers of the 
Commonwealth forces and the chief railway commissioners of the States, was held in 
Melbourne in February, 1911, under the presidency of the Minister of Defence, and in 
March the report was made available. The decisions were embodied in a series of twenty 
resolutions. It was recommended that the War Railway Council should be constituted of 
eleven members as follows :—The quartermaster-general as president ; the senior officer of 


the engineer and railway staff corps of the Commonwealth railway system and of each State © 


railway system, the Commonwealth consulting military engineer, and two representatives 
of the naval and military forces as members; and a military officer as secretary. An 
engineer and railway staff corps was proposed, consisting at its commencement of 48 
members, composed of officials of the Commonwealth and State Government railways 
holding honorary military rank, 


2. Duties in Time of Peace.—The duties of the council in time of peace would be 
generally to furnish advice to the Minister of Defence,on railway matters, and particularly 
(a) to determine the method of supplying information to, and obtaining it from, the 


—— 
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various railway departments ; (b) to suggest regulations and instructions for carrying out 
movements of troops ; (c) to suggest the method of organising railway staff officers in time 
of war, to act as intermediaries between the various railway authorities and the troops ; 
(d) to consider the question of extra sidings, loading platforms, etc., and proposals 
towards unification of gauges ; (e) to suggest the organisation and system of training of 
railway troops when the development of universal training supplies sufficient personnel 
whose ordinary employment is railway work; (f) in time of war to advise also on 
questions of mobilisation. 


3. Control of Railways in War.—In times of war, the chief commissioner or general 
manager of any railway system of which the Commonwealth Government assumes con- 
trol should be appointed Director of Railways, and should have command of ‘‘ Railway 
Control Officers” to be specially appointed as intermediaries acting between the railway 
administration and the troops. The chief duties of these control officers would be (a) to 
facilitate the transport of troops, animals, and material; (b) to act as channels of com- 
munication between the military authorities and the technical railway personnel; (c) to 
advise the local military authorities as to the capacity and possibilities of the railway ; 
(d) to bring to the notice of the Director of Railways any means by which the carrying 
power of the railway may, for military purposes, be increased. 


4. Uniform Railway Gauge.—The Council recommends the adoption of a uniform 
gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. on the lines linking up the capitals between Brisbane and Adelaide 
and also on the proposed transcontinental line from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta, the cost 
of conversion to be shared upon a basis to be determined between the Commonwealth 
and the States. 


5. State Governments’ Approval.—With the exception of the question of uniform 
gauge, the State Governments have fallen in with the recommendations of the Council. 
The gauge question is apart from the general scheme, and is under discussion; the 
4 ft. 84 im. gauge has been decided on for the transcontinental line. The Council was 
formally established as an adjunct of the Defence Department in December, 1911, and 
the chief appointments have been made. The establishment is as follows :—14 colonels, 
to be drawn from railway commissioners and general managers (Commonwealth 3, 
New South Wales 3, Victoria 3, Queensland 2, South Australia 1, Western Australia 1, 
Tasmania 1 ; and 45 lieutenant-colonels, to be drawn from the maintenance, traffic, 
transportation, locomotive and electric branches (Commonwealth 7, New South Wales 7, 
Victoria 7, Queensland 8, South Australia 4, Western Australia 7, Tasmania 5). 
Railway Commissioners are rated as commandants. 


§ 8.Relation to the Empire. 


During the New Zealand wars many colonists served with the British forces, 
their service generally being purely as individuals. At the outbreak of the war, the 
Victoria, a steam sloop of 450 tons register, with an armament of seven 32-pounders, 
and a crew of 95, a large percentage of whom had been in the Royal Navy, was offered 
by the Government of Victoria to the Imperial authorities for service in New Zealand 
waters. The offer was accepted, and the vessel proceeded to Auckland, calling en route 
at Hobart, where she took on board part of the 40th Regiment (Imperial). The Victoria 
was employed continuously in transport and various operations along the coast until the 
termination of the war. In 1885 a field battery, an infantry battalion, and an ambu_ 
lance corps, numbering in all 770, with 218 horses, left New South Wales to take part 
in the Suakin campaign. Lord Wolseley’s despatch of 15th June, 1885, reads:—‘The 
result was so satisfactory that I trust the noble and patriotic example set by New South 
Wales may, should occasion arise, be followed by other colonies.” 

In 1899 the outbreak of war with the Boers led to the several colonies offering con- 
tingents. This service was continued when, on Ist March, 1901, the control of the 
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defence forces passed over to the Commonwealth. Besides the troops officially organised 
many Australians served as individuals in the campaign. The following table shews the 
strength of the military contingents sent at various times from Australia to South 
Africa :— 


STRENGTH OF MILITARY CONTINGENTS SENT FROM AUSTRALIA TO SOUTH 


AFRICA. 
7 = 
| State Troops State Troops 
at at Impe- pommonwesiae Grand Total. 
State Expense. | rial Expense. DEL 
State. bg ’ 6 a a 
ba Ho o | & Ho 3 i bal 3 Fay Hm 3 
£\2a)2 | 2/22/68) 2/22) 2/8) 2a] § 
6 (CR) Bl} S)]oR| m1} S/SR| 1S] OM] 
New South Wales ...| 160 | 3,217 | 8,185) 76 |} 1,808 | 1,443 | 78 | 1,271 | 1,294} 314 | 5,796 | 5,872 
Victoria .. ...| 47.| 751} 830] 77 |1,569|1,877| 69 | 1,052/1,118| 193 | 3,872 | 3,825 
Queensland 34 ..| 89 | 694] 868] 73 |1,846/1,603| 37 | 699) 736| 149 | 2,739 | 3,207 
South Australia ..| 20 | 826] 258| 46| 644} 696; 23 | 467; 490} 89) 1,437 | 1,444 
Western Australia | 18 | 331] 269) 34] 540) 608) 15 | 291] 306} 67| 1,162 | 1,183 
Tasmania <a Seef BMP LTB 58| 17| 358| 422) 13] 290| 303] 36 821 783 
eave bang bers 
Total a ...| 290 | 5,492 | 5,418 | 323 | 5,765 | 6,649 | 235 | 4,070 | 4,247 848 | 15,327 | 16,314 


There were, in addition, several special service officers attached, at the request of 
the colonial Governments, to the British forces ; these officers served with the Imperial 
troops with a view to aiding the development of the Commonwealth forces, particularly 
in regard to the routine and administration of troops on service. 

The Home Government also accepted the offer of contingents from Australia on the 
outbreak of the Boxer rebellion in China. Naval volunteers were furnished by New 
South Wales and Victoria, and South Australia equipped’'a gunboat for the Imperial 
service. The strength of the New South Wales contingent was 260, and that of the 
Victorian 200, of all ranks. 


§ 9, University Course in Military Science. 


Following upon the endowment by the Sydney University of a Chair of Military 
Science, a curriculum, to extend over a period of three years, commenced in March, 
1907. Completion of the course entitles the student to a diploma in military science, 
and students not completing it receive certificates for any courses in which they have 
given satisfaction. 

The courses for the first year are Military History and Science I. and Military 
Engineering. In the former subject ten lectures are given in military history and 


ten in strategy, and in the latter there are ten lectures with five days’ practical 


instruction. In the second year the subjects are Military History and Science II. and 
Military Topography. The former comprises ten lectures in military history and ten in 
Imperial defence. Jn topography ten lectures and seven days’ practical instruction 
make up the course. The subjects for the third year are Military History and Science 
III. and Military Law and Administration. Ten lectures in military history are joined 
with ten in tactics to make up the former, while there are ten lectures in the latter 
course. 

The lectures for diploma are given at the Sydney University during Lent and 
Trinity terms. Short continuous courses of instruction in military subjects for the 
benefit of officers of the permanent and citizen forces are also arranged, the lectures 
being delivered during Michaelmas term. 
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§10. The Defence Forces of New Zealand. 


The natives of New Zealand have generally shewn themselves well disposed to the 
British colonists, but in 1845-8 and 1860-70 there were native wars. In these, many of 
the tribes fought for the Colonial Government. Colonists joined with the Imperial 
troops in the campaign that began in 1845. In October, 1847, a detachment of 
Imperial soldiers arrived, under an agreement to perform garrison duty for a few days 
each year for seven years, and to be constantly in readiness for military service if 
required, in return for which each soldier received an acre of land with a cottage thereon. 
The New Zealand Fencibles were also constituted during the first Maori war. In 1860 
volunteer forces were raised to fight with the Imperial troops. Military settlers were 
also enrolled in Australia and other places for service in New Zealand. During the war 
the Imperial troops were withdrawn, the Colonial Government undertaking its own 
defence. After the conclusion of the war, part of the field force was organised into a 
permanent artillery unit. The defences of the Dominion are now constituted under 
Acts of 1886, 1900, 1906, 1907, and 1909. In 1882 the strength of the forces maintained 
was 7367—made up of 732 cavalry, 907 artillery, 380 engineers, and 5348 infantry. The 
colony furnished 150 (approximately) officers and 4850 men for the South African war. 

' The New Zealand defence forces consist of the Permanent and the Territorial bodies. 
The former comprise the Staff Corps (Officers), the Permanent Staff (warrant and non- 
commissioned officers), and the Royal New Zealand Artillery (field and garrison). The 
Territorial forces are: Mounted Rifles (twelve regiments); Field Artillery (eight 
batteries) ; Garrison Artillery (nine companies) ; Engineers (four companies) ; Infantry 
{sixteen regiments); Signal Corps (eight companies); Army Service Corps; Medical 
Corps (eight field ambulances); Veterinary Corps; Rifle Clubs; and Senior Cadets. 
The permanent forces are at all times liable for foreign service ; the territorial forces only 
for home service; the senior cadets are not liable for active service. 


For the purpose of decentralisation the Dominion is divided into four military 
districts , these are further subdivided into area-groups and areas. 

Liability for service is enacted in the Defence Act and regulations. These provide 
for the gradual military training of every male from the age of 12 to the age of 25, after 
which service in the Reserve up to the age of 30 is required. There are no distinctions 
and no exceptions, except physical unfitness. Persons with conscientious objections to 
fighting are to serve in non-combatant branches, 


As junior cadets, from 12 to 14, all boys undergo a course of elementary military 
training (chiefly physical) under the Education Department. At 14 they are transferred 
to the senior cadets, remaining in that division till 18, and performing regular military 
work, though not liable for active service. At 18 active service in the regiments begins, 
and continues to the commencement of the reservist period, which extends from 25 to 
30, during which time active service in the regiments may be demanded in case of war 
or other national emergency. A secondary reserve to complete the ranks of the 
territorial force, after its own reserve has been used up, is furnished by the rifle clubs. 
Registration of senior cadets is compulsory at the age of 14. 

The numbers of territorials and senior cadets registered up to August, 1911, for 
military training and not then posted to units, together with those already serving, are 
shewn in the following table :— 


Territorials, now serving (under 21 years) eae ws Ae 6,309 
Registered for enrolment Be ate tua ae «22,016 
Senior Cadets (including those serving) ... ABC ah OO MLO 

Total Y ‘ w. 58,489 


Members of territorial force over age desirous of continuing service ... 2,862 
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The training is strictly territorial and carried out (except camp training) within reach 
of home, and at convenient times. A minimum is laid down, and includes seven days’ 
camp, a prescribed course of musketry and gunnery, and field training. 

The establishment of the territorial force is 30,000. It is organised in field and 
coast defence units, and is to be fully armed and equipped according to the most modern 
standards. The members are uniformed by the State, and paid and rationed during the 
annualeamp. The training is in the hands of regimental officers, assisted by the officers, 
and warrant and non-commissioned officers of the permanent forces. Officers are drawn 
from the ranks on the recommendation of commanding officers, and are appointed, 
promoted, and retired in accordance with definite regulations calculated to insure their 
efficiency and status. 

The senior cadets are instructed in companies of infantry. In the appointment of 
officers, and for general disciplinary purposes, the military authorities co-operate with 
headmasters and the heads of other recognised organisations. 

Members of the Reserve are borne on the reserve lists of their late unit, and parade 
for two half-days annually with some part of that unit. The secondary reserve (members 
of rifle clubs) carry out each year a prescribed course of musketry. 

The New Zealand Staff Corps will ultimately consist of officers who have been 
trained as cadets in the Royal Australian Military College at Duntroon. Ten of such 
cadets are to be nominated annually. 

Arrangements have been made with the Imperial Army Council for the selection 
(on interchange) of officers required to fill vacancies in the Staff Corps. 

Administration and control is in the hands of the Council of Defence. The following 
table gives the strength of the various corps on 31st December, 1910 :— 


STRENGTH OF NEW ZEALAND DEFENCE FORCES, 31st DECEMBER, 1910. 


HEADQUARTERS AND DISTRICT | Mounted Rifles A toe) 04,800 
STAFFS er ESS as. 70 Infantry + .. 6,384 
PERMANENT— Field Ambulance genes sr *260 
Royal N.Z. Artillery (including Garrison Bands ._... ee 143 
Electric Light sections) ... 258 | Battalion Bands oe a 372 
VOLUNTEERS— . 
Field Artillery fi sa 510 Grand total trained soe LETTS. 
Garrison Artillery Division ... 1,011 
Engineers ... ca ae 350 


In addition there are the following:—Unattached officers, 250; reserves, 246; 
medical staff, 161; veterinary staff, 19; defence cadets, 5097; and rifle club members, 
3750. The grand total of the defence forces is therefore 23,698. 


The following table gives the military expenditure of New Zealand from 1905-6 to 
1910-11 :— : 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE, NEW ZEALAND, 1905-6 to 1910-11. 


1909-10, 1910-11. 


£156, 555 | eisa, 431 | £174,670 | £193,976 


Expenditure 


Year -| 1905-6. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. 
| : 
| £188,950 | £212,280 


| 
| 
| 


In addition, the expenditure on naval defence was £100,000 in 1909-10 and 1910-11; 
and £40,000 in previous years. 
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SECTION XXIX. 


PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 


$1. New Guinea. 


1. Geographical Situation of New Guinea.—New Guinea, frequently described as 
the largest island in the world, lies to the north-east of Australia, between 0° 25’ 
and 10° 40’ S. latitudes, and between 130° 50’ and 150° 35’ H. longitudes. Its estimated’ 
area exceeds 300,000 square miles, the greatest length being 1490 miles and the great- 
est breadth 430 miles. 


2. Discovery.—The island was probably sighted by Abreus in A.D. 1511. The first 
yisit by Europeans was apparently either that by the Portuguese Don Jorge de Menesis 
on his way from Goa to Ternate in 1526, or that by the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra in 
1528. In 1606 Torres, having parted company with De Quiros at the New Hebrides, sailed, 
on his way to the Philippines, through the strait which separates the island from Aus- 
tralia, and which now bears his name. 


3. Colonisation.—Little progress was made for many years in exploration and settle- 
ment. First the Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, who to a great extent replaced 
them as the principal European traders in the Hast, seem to have jealously excluded other 
traders and adventurers, and to have kept the knowledge of their discoveries to themselves. 
The coasts were visited by Roda, Schouten, Lemaire, Tasman, Dampier, Torres, 
Bougainville, and Cook; but the difficulties of navigation, the savagery of the islanders, 
and the tempting fields for enterprise in the more temperate regions further south, 
diverted the energy of traders and voyagers. Forrest describes a voyage by himself in 
1774. In 1793, New Guinea was annexed by two commanders in the Hast India Com- 
pany’s service. Since that date the Dutch have made extensive surveys of the western 
portion, and the British and Germans have occupied and colonised the eastern. 


4. Partition.—These three powers have agreed to the partition of New Guinea, each 
having suzerainty over islands adjoining its own territory. The whole of the portion 
west of the 141st degree of latitude, comprising about 150,000 square miles, or nearly 
half the island, belongs to the Dutch. The eastern half is divided in almost equal por- 
tions between Great Britain and Germany, the area possessed by each (with adjacent 
islands) being about 90,000 square miles. An Anglo-German boundary commission, 
appointed for the purpose of defining the boundary between the territories of the two 
nations, started operations on 26th December, 1908, and completed the field-work on 27th 
October, 1909. The total length of boundary delimited was 664 miles. The work was 
both important and difficult. For a considerable portion of the survey, the country was 
exceedingly rough and mountainous, and the natives hostile. In one instance, the line 
was carried over a range at an elevation of 11,110 feet. The Dutch colony forms part of 
the residency of Ternate in the Moluccas, and has not been extensively developed: 
The German protectorate, where considerable commercial development has taken 
. place, includes the northern part of the eastern half of the mainland, known as 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the large islands of the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
Solomon Group, as well as nearly 200 smaller islands. The south-eastern portion of 
New Guinea, nearest Australia, is British, and a dependency of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


It 
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§ 2. The Australian Dependency of Papua. 


1, Australian Dependency of Papua.—Surveys of the east coast of New Guinea by 
Stanley, Yule, Blackwood, Moresby, and others, brought home to Queensland, and to 
Australia generally, the danger to her commerce which would result from foreign possession 
of the islands and coasts opposite to Cape York, and from the holding by a hostile power 
of the entrance to the splendid waterway inside the Barrier Reef. The mainland opposite 
the shores of Queensland east of the 141st meridian was therefore annexed by that colony 
in 1883 ; but the action was disallowed by the British Government. In 1884, however, 
a British protectorate was authoritatively proclaimed by Commodore Erskine over the 
region lying east from the 141st meridian as far as East Cape, with the adjacent islands as 
far as Kosman Island. In the year following an agreement with Germany fixed the 
boundaries between the possessions of the two countries, and to Great Britain was 
assigned the portion now known as Papua, lying between the extreme limits of 5° and 
12° S., and 141° and 155° EH. The British protectorate was subsidised by Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria, and lasted till 4th September, 1888, when it was pro- 
claimed a possession of the Empire. Its constitution was then that of a Crown colony, 
in association, however, with Queensland. Administration was in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, aided by an executive and a legislative council, and advised by a 
native regulation board. Port Moresby, on the south coast, was made the headquarters 
of the official establishment; a supreme court was established there, and magisterial 
courts in the districts ; and an armed native constabulary force, numbering 235 on 30th 
June, 1911, under a European officer, was instituted for the maintenance of order. 
There were also, on the same date, 466 native village constables employed by the Crown. 


2. Annexation by Commonwealth.—The territory was placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth on Ist September, 1906, by proclamation issued in pursuance of 
Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the Commonwealth by the 
Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclamation aforesaid. The 
transfer was made under the authority of section 122 of the Constitution (see p. 32 
hereinbefore). The territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, 
but not included within it, and is divided into eleven magisterial districts, 


3. Physical Characteristics. — Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The 
northernmost point touches 5° §. latitude; its southernmost portion, comprising 
Sudest and Rossel Islands, lies between 11° S. and 12° §. latitude. It is separated 
from Australia by Torres Straits. The length of Papua from east to west is upwards 
of 800 miles; towards either end the breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, 
but about the centre it is considerably narrower. The territory comprises also the 
islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux, and Louisiade groups. The 
length of coast-line is computed at 3664 miles—1728 on the mainland and 1936 on the 
islands. The total area is about 90,540 square miles, of which 87,786 are on the main- 
land and 2754 on the islands. From the eastern end of the territory rises a chain of 
mountains, which forms a great central ridge and attains its greatest altitude, as it 
extends westwards, in the Owen Stanley Range, the highest points of which are Mount 
Victoria (13,200 feet), Mount Scratchley, the Wharton Range, and Mount Albert 
Edward. The western end of the possession is for nearly 300 miles generally low and 
swampy for some distance along the coast, The whole territory is well watered. The 
great mountains and a great portion of the lower country are covered with forest. The 
islands are mountainous, and, with the exception of the low coral islands of the Trobriand 
Group, part of Murua, and a few others of small dimensions, principally of volcanic for- 
mation. The highest is Goodenough Island, 8000 feet. The largest rivers of the main- 
land flow into the Gulf of Papua. The Fly River, with its tributaries, drains an exten- — 
sive area of the territory of the Netherlands, as well as the British. Its length in 
British territory is about 620 miles, and it is navigable by a steam launch for over 500 
miles. Other important rivers are the Turama and the Purari. There are many 
excellent harbours. 
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§ 3. Population. 


The total white population of Papua on 30th June, 1911, was 1032, made up of 771 
adult males and 173 adult females (adults being persons over 16 years of age), and 40 male 
and 48 female children. The following table gives the population of Papua for the last 


five years :-— 
WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1907 to 1911. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 194d; 


690 711 702 879 1,032 


The chief occupations of whites are :—Goyernment officials and employees, 120; 
planters (including managers and assistants), 139 ; and miners, 144. 

It is not possible to make a reliable estimate of the number of natives, owing to the 
fact that much of the interior country is unexplored. It is generally assumed to be 
somewhere between 400,000 and 500,000. These speak many languages and dialects. 
The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 30th June, 1911, 450. 
On the same date, half-castes, including Papuan half-castes, totalled 280. An Immigration 
Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration into the territory of persons who fail 
to pass the dictation test, or who are persons of bad character, or likely to become a 
charge upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to persons of special skill whom it is desired to employ as overseers or foremen. 


§ 4. Native Labour. 


The rights of both employer and labourer are conserved by the Native Labour 
Ordinances. Service on the part of the native is voluntary, and he must be justly 
treated, and properly housed and fed. Employers may recruit personally, or obtain 
their natives through a licensed recruiter. Contracts of service must be in writing, 
entered into before a magistrate or other qualified officer, and the natives must be 
returned to their homes on completion of engagement. During the period of service the 
recruiter or employer is personally responsible for the native’s welfare. Refusal to work 
after engagement, or desertion from service, renders the labourer liable to imprisonment. 
On the other hand, a magistrate may terminate an engagement where unjust or harsh 
treatment by the employer is proved. The term of indenture must never exceed three 
years, and in the case of miners and carriers eighteen months is the limit, but 
re-engagements may be made. The magistrate must satisfy himself that the remunera- 
tion is fair, that the native is willing to undertake the service, and that there is no 
probability of unfair treatment or detention. Wages must be paid in the presence of an 
officer. A medicine chest, stocked with necessary drugs and first aid instruments, must, 
be kept by all employers. y 

Just treatment, good food, and satisfactory remuneration for his labour has made 
the Papuan savage an excellent servant. With considerable natural aptitude and intelli- 
gence, he is able to understand readily what is required by his employer ; consequently 
native labour is ‘very largely engaged by the Administration for the construction of roads 

“and public works, and by the private employer for the clearing and upkeep of 
plantations. ‘In some districts, however, the natives manifest a marked unwillingness 
to work. 

The number engaged under contract of service during the year ended 30th June, 
1911, was 7806. In addition, there were about 1000 persons employed who were not 
under contract of service. The available labour supply is inadequate for the development 
of the territory, and importation of Javanese coolies has been suggested. 
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$5. Production. 


1. Papuan Products.—The products of the territory are obtained from its agrical- 
tural, forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries. There is a Papuan Court 
at the Imperial Institute, London, where, beside maps, handbooks and reports, a repre- 
sentative collection of products is shewn, additions being made to the exhibits from time 
to time. The industries of Papua are not numerous, but they are becoming more diversi- 
fied. In many cases, some years must lapse before the raw material is available for 
commerce. 


2. Agriculture.—(i.) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are favour- 
able to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly-distributed 
rainfall, have ensured success in cultivating almost every tropical product of value. The 
territory comprises immense areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast, and 
equally fertile land at elevations up to 6000 feet. Splendid rainfalls are recorded, except 
over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has its dry 
season from May to November. ‘This “dry” area is admirably suited for the production 
of tobacco, fibres, cotton, ete. There are fifteen meteorological stations throughout the 
“territory. An economic museum and agricultural library have been established. By 
anticipating and removing many of the pioneering difficulties the Government has 
made the task of the colonist an easy one. The feature of the year 1910-11 was the 
marked cessation of speculative acquisitions of land, and the steady investment of 
capital in the development of large areas already acquired. One of the principal 
difficulties of plantersis the heavy growth of weeds, and the Government has undertaken 
experiments with the planting of grasses to take the place of weeds, and so keep down 
the gross rank vegetation. 


(ii.) Plantations. On 31st March, 1911, there were 167 plantations. ‘ Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, though plantations are 
rapidly spreading in other districts, particularly the South-Eastern and Western. 
The total area planted was 15,881 acres, or an average of 95 acres for each plantation. 
There are also about 3000 acres cleared ready for planting. The principal plantation 
industries entered upon up to the present are cocoanuts, rubber, sisal hemp, and coffee. 
Secondary agricultural industries are the cultivation of bowstring hemp, cotton, vanilla, 
kapok, cocoa, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, and tobacco. The following table shews the 
areas under the different cultures (exclusive of maize and garden products) on 
31st March, 1911 :— 


Acres. 

Cocoanuts... =e cad ew ae mae 9,513 
Rubber ~ ae cid ae seis ide Aa 2,889 
Sisal hemp ... ae ASS Pes me nae 2,332 
Coffee Aad a ee on mae aed 132 
Other cultures nee mae cee ae be 1,015 
Total Lit ads Ben ae easy 9 20, 88H 


(iii.) Government and Native Plantations. There are six Government plantations ° 
of cocoanuts and Para rubber, with a total area of 229 acres. The natives are compelled 
by an ordinance to plant cocoanuts for food supply. It is estimated that the total area 
so planted amounts to 350,000 acres. New Government plantations are contemplated. 


(iv.) Government Nurseries and Experimental Stations. Sylvicultural nurseries 
have been established with the/object of supplying settlers with seeds and plants, which 
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have been imported from the Hast and West Indies, Central America, tropical Australia, 
Ceylon, the Malay States, and the Solomon Islands. Attached to the nurseries are 
experimental stations, where the suitability of soil and climate for the different products 
are tested and correct methods of cultivation demonstrated. Four nurseries haye been 
established, the total area being about 190 acres. From these, more than 102,000 Para 
rubber trees and seeds, 417,000 sisal hemp plants, 600 bowstring hemp plants, as well 
as various other plants have been distributed to planters. A Government orchard, for 
supplying fresh fruit and vegetables, has been established at one of the experimental 
stations, and yields considerable quantities of Huropean fruit-foods. It is intended to 
discontinue one of the nurseries, its functions being adequately carried out elsewhere. 


(v.) Indigenous Products. There are many indigenous plants of great economic 
value. ‘These comprise sandalwood and other timber trees, sugar-cane, cotton plants, 
rubber-both, vine, nutmegs, ginger, bamboos, palms, bananas, bread-fruit, edible nuts, 
sago-palms, fruits, and vegetables. 


3. Live Stock.—On 31st March, 1911, the live stock in the territory consisted of 339 
horses, 5 donkeys, 1149 head of cattle, 116 mules, 177 sheep, 619 goats, 30 pigs, 
and 6341 fowls. A Government stud farm has been established for the breeding of 
horses. In April, 1910, twenty-two stud mares, many of them in foal, were imported 
from Queensland, and further importations are contemplated in 1911-12. An Arab 
stallion of good breeding is a valuable asset to the stud. The introduction of rabbits, 
foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 


4. Forest Products.—There is a large variety of useful timbers in Papua. Of 120 
varieties that have been catalogued, 16 are adapted to resisting heavy strains, and are 
suitable for girders, railway waggons, ete.; 10 for railway carriage and coach building ; 
15 for joinery, lining, flooring, etc.; 14 for butter boxes; 5 for boat building; 4 for piles; 
and 15 for cabinet work. Sandalwood is indigenous. It is largely used for cabinet 
work, and santal oil is distilled from its roots. Ebony is also produced for export. 
Rubber is a promising industry. There are considerable areas of native rubber (Ficus 
Rigo), but the planters generally prefer the imported Para rubber. Guttapercha is 
obtained from species of palaquiwm, which grow on the hills. Drugs, dyewoods, and 
spices are also obtained from indigenous plants. Three saw mills have been established, 
but the output has not been sufficient to supply the local demand for building and other 
timber, and large quantities of sawn timber have been imported from Australia. About 
400,000 superficial feet of log timber were exported to Australia in 1910-11, an increase 
over the previous year of 342,000 sup. feet. | Contracts have also been made by residents 
to ship timber to Great Britain. 


5. Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. Aconsiderable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly credited 
to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan coast. 
The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a native of 
the territory. Béche-de-mer is found along the shores and reefs. There is a dugong 
fishery on the coast of the Western Division. 


6. Mining.—(i.) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been discovered in many 
places, and oyer an extremely wide range. Those discovered so far. are—gold, copper, 
silver, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, and 
graphite. Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds 
of apparently good coal also exist. The discovery of petroleum is reported. The value 
of the mineral output in 1910-11 was larger than that of any of the four preceding years. 
A geologist was added to the Government service at the beginning of the year 1911. 
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(ii.) Gold. In 1878 gold, the existence of which in the territory had long been | 


known, was unsuccessfully sought by a party of Australian miners. Ten years later the 
first field was discovered. The search has now spread over every division, and finds have 
been recorded wherever the explorers have gone. There are 144 white miners and 911 
indentured labourers in Papua; the majority of the whites are working the Murna gold- 
field. The quantity and value of the gold yield for five years are given below:— 


GOLD YIELD, PAPUA, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


| 
1906-7. | 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 


Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. Value. 


Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. 


ds é ozs. ozs. 


OZ8. £ £ £ 
51,108 16,151 60,181 18,497 68,803 


OZs. £ ozs. 
16,103 58,886 14,557 51,024 14,710 


Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained from many of 
the rivers thus dredged. 


The Gold-buyers Ordinance (Ordinance XVIII. of 1909) provides for the issue of 
licenses to buy gold, and imposes a penalty in respect to the purchase of gold by 
unauthorised persons. The total quantity of gold won to 30th June, 1911, was 322,537 
ounces, valued at £1,166,947. 


(iii.) Copper. A rich and extensive copper field has been proclaimed, and about 30 
square miles of it are being worked. There are indications that the mineral exists over a 
much wider region. The ore shipments,in 1910-11 were the largest since the field was 
discovered. The total amount shipped to date is 855 tons, valued at £13,772. 


(iv.) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained. Small quantities of cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), 
osmiridium (or iridosmine), zinc, native sulphur and other minerals are also found. 


A mineral laboratory and museum has been fitted up, and is available to prospectors 
and others interested. 


7. Manufactures.W-The chief native manufactures are pottery, canoes, fishing nets, 
mats, shell ornaments, stone implements, and decorated gourds. 


§ 6. Statistical Summary. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure for 1910-11, under prin- 
cipal heads, are given below; alsoa summary covering a period of five years. In addition 
to the revenue collected during the year, amounting to £45,972, £30,000 was granted by 
the Commonwealth Government—£25,000 for ordinary expenditure, and £5000 for 
Government plantations ; £2483 was brought forward from the previous year, being the 
unexpended balance. There was, therefore, £78,455 available for expenditure; of this 
£70,699 was expended. As compared with 1909-10, the principal increases in receipts 
were :—Customs receipts, £7653; postal receipts, £2255; mining receipts, £456; and 
sale of allotments, £1054. The chief item of decrease was sale of Government property, 
£952. On the expenditure side, large increases occurred in three departments, viz., 
Government Secretary’s Department, £3903; Treasury and Postal Department, £2320 ; 
magistrates, £4281. 
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REVENUE OF PAPUA, 1910-11. EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1910-11. 
Customs receipts... .. £382,554 | Lieutenant-Governor and Civil list £2,357 
Postal receipts sec ae 4,484 | Government Secretary’s Dept. 6,233 
Judicial fines and fees 380 464 | Treasury & Postal Department 6,702 
Land leases eke sae 713 | Magistrates .. PAG 10,999 
Liquor licenses soe 355 309 Armed Native Constabulary bag 6,120 
Native labour fees ... as 1,213 | Gaols ite iis ies 2,742 
Sanitary fees Be ae 140 | Lands Department ... ae 1,576 
Timber licenses oe mais 51 | Public Works (aa S50 11,134 
Fishing licenses hee aa 55 | Medical AA FY 5,768 
Rubber collecting licenses... 25 | Merrie England “09 302 7,137 
Sale of drugs EY 5 4 | Survey Department ... Bee 3,323 
Sale of Government property... 384 | Department of Agriculture... 2,578 
Native hospital fees.. = 633 | Department of Native Affairs ... 1,371 
Sale of plants and seeds eae 114 | Central Court a ots 1,092 
Mining receipts ane es 1,333 | Legislative Council ... se 112 
Trading stations... ne 82 | Government Stores .., eee 1,455 
Proceeds sale of water . ) 

Receipts from Curator of Intes- 

tate Hstates a8 6 
Government slip dues, and ser- 

vices of carpenters 82 
Merrie Hngland refunds and 

earnings .. oh cls 274 
Printing office fees ... oe 35 
Prison receipts < ahs 137 
Pearl buyers’ licenses xae 326 
Interest from trust funds... 105 
Sale of forfeited allotments ... 10 
Appropriation of former years 501 
Money order commission i 55 
Stamp duties Bs ay 281 
Arms permits 403 76 
Land deposits forfeited aa 11 
Sale of allotments ... 1,054 
Succession and Probate Duty... 47 
Telephone service receipts... 32 
Timber royalties ... 57 
Fines re improvements, town- 

ship allotments ... aos 20 
Miscellaneous receipts ae 296 

Total nae --» £45,972 Total abe oan | te 0,699 


* The figures in this table do not, in all cases, agree with those shewn on page 805 hereinbefore. 
Those on this page were taken from the “ Report on Papua,” while those on page 805 were obtained 
from the “Commonwealth Auditor-General’s Report.” 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1906-7 to 1910-11.* 


h 


| 
Item. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11, 


x £ £ £ £ 
Revenue... ih ...| 21,813 | 26,019 | 27,706 | 34,822 | 45,972 
Expenditure oe sd GHB RY 48,525 51,824 64,874 70,699 


* See note to preceding table. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The value of imports and exports for five years is shewn 
in the table below. ‘The figures for 1907-8 and 1908-9 evidenced considerable expansion 
in trade over former years. Those for 1909-10 shewed an advance over 1908-9 of 
£25,497 in imports, and £20,907 in exports. In 1910-11 imports increased nearly 70 per 
cent. over the previous year, exports nearly 17 per cent. 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PAPUA, 1906-7 to 1910-11, 


Particulars. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10, 1910-11. 
i: lace ; £ £ Foe ayer £ 
Imports... a rs ...| 87,776 | 94,061] 94,680 | 120,177 | 202,910 
Exports... he - ..| 63,756 | 80,616] 79,692 | 100,599 | 117,410 
Total trade a os ...| 151,582 | 174,677.| 174,372 | 220,776 | 320,320 
* | 


The principal articles of import are foodstuffs, which in 1910-11 reached a total value 
of £57,740. The chief other imports in that year were :—Drapery and clothing, £29,060; 
hardware and ironmongery, £13,818; building material, £12,433; tobacco and cigars, 
£11,445; machinery, £8516; wine, spirits, and beers, £6685; live stock, £5516; oils and 
kerosene, £3869; and boats and launches, £3866. The most notable increases over the 
previous year are :—Foodstufis, about £22,000; and drapery and clothing, about £15,000. 
In each of the five years under review gold has formed considerably more than half the 
value of the total export. In 1910-11 the value of this metal exported reached £62,112. 
Other principal exports were :—Copra, £17,837 ; copper ore, £12,386; béche-de-mer, pearls, 
pearl and turtle shell, £9046; rubber, £2054; timber, £681; sandalwood, £190. 


3. Postal and Shipping.—Considerable development has been shewn in means of 
communication—the postal returns, and the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at 
ports, having largely increased. Particulars regarding postal matter are given hereunder: 


POSTAL STATISTICS OF PAPUA, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Letters. Packets. Newspapers. 
Year. : 
Received. | Despatched.| Received. | Despatched.| Received. | Despatched. 
1906-7 ac} 49,541 41,036 7,487 2,581 38,374 12,846 
1907-8 nae 53,118 47,521 6,655 3, 137 | 44,052 12,674 
1908-9 Ras 57,055 51,259 8,608 3,997 48,070 14,320 
1909-10 ... 64,357 56,776 8,893 5,575 52,178 21,104 
1910-11 ... 84,274 83,617 133712 8,011 63,170 25,520 


In 1907-8 there were 1370 parcels received and 501 despatched ; in 1908-9, 1566 were 
received and 467 despatched ; in 1909-10, 1351 were received and 379 despatched; and in _ 
1910-11, 2279 were received and 542 despatched. 

The following table shews the number, tonnage, and nationality of vessels entered 
and cleared at ports during the years 1906-7 to 1910-11 :— 


SHIPPING.—FOREIGN-GOING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS OF 
PAPUA, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Vessels. 
7 : Number. Tonnage. 

Nationality. : z 
1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10}1910-11)| 1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. }1909-10 | 1910-11. 
British... ee veal) 207 243 233 934 | 1,232 || 106,561 | 127,108 | 119,25% 123,402} 170,583 
German =A oeht MAtG: 20 18 18 | 55 || 52,616.) 56,664 | 50,574 C2076) 199,661 

Dutch ... a HNN Wes ak 18 Q4 / aan ‘ 54,396] 69,908 
Total... oe weal) 233 263 269 276 | 1,287 || 159,177 | 183,772 | 224,222) 256,286 300,244 
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S$ 7. Land Tenure. 


1. Method of Obtaining Land.—(i.) The Land Laws. The broad principles upon 
which the land laws of Papua are based are:—(a) No land can be alienated in fee simple; 
(6) the rental of the land leased is assessed on the unimproved value of the land, and is 
subject to reassessment at fixed periods. 


(ii.) Agricultural Lands (Class A). The terms upon which the land may be leased 
are exceedingly easy to the settler. He can obtain a leasehold of the best class of 
agricultural land for any period up to ninety-nine years on the following conditions :— 


(a) Upon making application a small deposit fee, ranging from £1 for 100 acres or 
less, to £5 for 1000 acres, and £5 for every additional 1000 acres or portion 
thereof, is payable. This is returned to the applicant when, having accepted 
the lease, he has cultivated a portion of the land. 

(6) No survey fees are charged to the lessee, and no fee is charged for the prepara- 
tion or registration of the lease. 


(c) If the lease is for not more than thirty years, rent shall be paid during the 


whole term at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the unimproved value 
of the land. 


(d) If the lease is for more than thirty years the rent payable is determined at 5 per 
cent. per annum of the unimproved value of the land, but no rent is payable 
for the first period of ten years. 

The unimproved value of the land is to be appraised every twenty years during 
the currency of the lease, and the rent determined accordingly, but if on 
any appraisement the rent is raised by more than one-third, the lessee may 
disclaim the lease, and is thereupon entitled to receive compensation oe his 
improvements. 


The compulsory improvement conditions attached to agricultural leases are as follows: — 
(a) One-fifth must be properly planted with some approved plants within five 
years. 
(6) Two-fifths within ten years. 
(c) Three-fourths within twenty years. 
(d) During the remainder of the term three-fourths of the suitable land must be 
kept properly planted. 


Provided always that, if at any time during the first five years of a lease it 
appears to the Land Board that reasonable efforts are not being made to fulfil the 
improvement conditions, they may recommend the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the 
lease, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor, by notice in the 
Gazette, to cancel the lease accordingly. 

All agricultural lands which have not been alienated by the Crown have been assessed 
under Section 13 of the Land Ordinance at ‘an unimproved value of 5s. per acre. This 
appraisement definitely fixes all land rentals for agricultural lands for twenty years as 
follows:—First ten years, free; second ten years, 3d. per acre per annum. 

The rental of agricultural leases for the whole term of ninety-nine years cannot 
exceed the following amounts, subject to the clause re voluntary forfeiture and 
compensation :—First twenty years—first ten years, nil, second ten years, 3d. per acre; 
second twenty years, 4d. per acre; third twenty scr 5$d.; fourth twenty years, 7$d.;~ 
balance of lease, 93#d. : 

The maximum area which may be granted in any agricultural lease is 5000 acres. 


(iii.) Pastoral Lands (Class B). Pastoral land, suitable for cattle and horses, can be 
obtained in easily accessible positions. All these lands are well watered and clothed with 
blady kangaroo, crowsfoot, couch, scurvy, and other grasses. The carrying capabilities 
of this land are estimated at ‘forty head of cattle to the square mile. Application, 
deposits, fees, etc., are similar to those for Class A. 
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The compulsory improvement conditions attached to pastoral leases are :— 


(a) Ten head of cattle, horses, asses, mules, or fifty head of sheep, per square mile, 


must be on the land within five years. 


(6) Within ten years these numbers must be increased to twenty head of cattle or 
100 sheep or goats to the square mile. 


(c) The land must be kept stocked to this extent for the remainder of the lease. 
Provision for forfeiture of lease is the same as in the case of agricultural lands. 


The rentals of pastoral leases for the whole term of ninety-nine years cannot exceed 
the following amounts, subject to the clause 7e voluntary forfeiture and compensation :— 
First twenty years—first ten years, nil; second ten years, 1s. per 100 acres; second 
twenty years, 3s. 14d. per 100 acres; and increasing by one-third for every succeeding 
twenty-year period. Pastoral lands must be “‘ proclaimed > before leasing. 


(iv.) Residence Leases. Leases of Crown lands not included in any town may be 
granted for residence purposes. The area is not to exceed five acres, with annual rent 
not less than 10s. per acre; improvements as prescribed are to be effected, and the land 
fenced. 


(v.) Special Leases. Leases of Crown lands may be granted for the erection of 
quays, wharfs, storehouses, factories, etc. The area is not to exceed 25 acres, and the 
period of the lease is limited to 25 years. Conditions as to rent, royalties, and improve- 
ments are to be carried out as prescribed. 


(vi). Sales of Leases. Permission may be given to sell, by auction or by tender, 
leases other than agricultural and pastoral, for special reasons. 


} 2. Land Tenures.—On 30th June, 1911, the lands of the territory were held as 
follows ;— 


Acres. 
Area of land held by the natives are wee .» 56,518,842 
Area of Crown land... is ues ats yon) L OSGy 123. 
Area of freehold land Bee son ne aa 26,547 
Area of leasehold land ane ae a PAP, 364,088 
Area of territory ane wee Sait «.- 57,945,600 


Since the operafion of the Papua Act, private sales of land in the territory have 


practically ceased. The Government buys from the natives, and then leases to planters, 
who are forbidden to have direct dealings in land with Papuans. The development in 
leasehold tenures may be seen from the following table :— ; 


TOTAL AREA HELD UNDER LEASE, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


Year ended 30th June. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. ISLE, 


Land held under lease ... acres} 48,002 242,395 337,803 363,425 | 364,088 


In 1910-11, the area of leases granted was 33,073 acres; that of leases expired, 
revoked, and forfeited was 32,411 acres. Of the latter, over 21,000 acres comprised: 
leases which were held for over two years, but upon which no substantial improvements 


had been effected. There has been steady development in agriculture through the 


adoption of stringent safeguards against purely speculative acquisitions of land. 


nti 
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The land acquired by the Crown from the natives during 1910-11 was as follows :— 


f Acres. ) 
Area purchased from the natives the dee Soe 29 ,236 
Area declared waste and vacant ede Dy Mas 12,960 
Total —... Er ia La 49,196 
Less waste and vacant areas cancelled Be a 19,200 
Net increase for the year ... aa at oe 22,996 


The total area surveyed in the Territory is 25,353 acres of freehold, and 84,247 acres of 
leasehold. 


§ 8. Progress of the Territory. 
1. Statistical View of Four Years’ Progress,—As already stated (§ 2, swpra) the 


territory was placed under Commonwealth control on 1st September, 1906. The 
following table indicates the progress that has been made since that date :— 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF FOUR YEARS’ PROGRESS, 1907-11. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Subject. 
1907. 1911. 

White population see 690 1,032 
Native labcurers employed (exclusive of Crown servants) ae 2,000 8,806 
Number of white civil servants... sah Ea aa 65 120 
Armed constabulary nas ais Bos Be Re 185 235 
Village constables pele ie ahs be Ghd 401 466 
Territorial revenue soe aie mi Ep ae 21,813 45,972 
Territorial expenditure ... ie ee ae £ 45,335 70,699 
Value of imports ; yn bac ae £ 87,776 202,910 
Value of exports 40% Aco aoe aa s 63,756 117,410 
Area under lease : acres 70,512 364,088 
Tonnage of ocean-going vessels entered and cleared at ports ... 159,177 300,246 
Area of plantations 550 aes Set acres 1,467 15,881 
Meteorological stations established | eAe so Soe 3 15 
Gold Yield Mach Pew tly an Sas -.. ounces 16,103 18,497 
Copper ore shipped HAs ne, ee une tons 137 403 

Live stock in territory— 
Horses ane mee uP Bi aS at 173 *339 
Cattle Bets ai pee ba Any hea 648 *1,149 
Mules ane sos a3 atl nes ae 40 Salo) 
Timber shipped .. we ae Ses veesUpe do. ABE 400,000 


* On 31st March, 1911. 
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SECTION XXX. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


§ 1, Introduction. 


1. General.—Though the safeguarding of the public health as an organised depart- 
ment of administration is of comparatively modern growth, few branches of law have 
expanded more rapidly than the law relating to public health. The loss of potential 
wealth incurred through preventable diseases and deaths is of grave concern to the 
nation, and is a matter which has recently received an increased amount of attention 
both from the Commonwealth and State Governments and from the Health and other 
authorities in Australia. Numerous Acts of Parliament have been passed dealing with 
various aspects of the subject of public hygiene. 


2. State Legislation.—In the first place there is a number of statutes, passed by 
the State Legislatures, such as Public Health Acts, Pure Food Acts, and Milk and Dairy 
Supervision Acts, providing, inter alia, for the constitution of Central Health Authorities, 
vested with definite powers, and furnishing the machinery necessary to enforce these 
powers. The general effect of this legislation has been to place local sanitary regulations 
and the execution of the Acts in the hands of the local authorities, subject to a general 
superintendence by a Government department. 


3. Commonwealth Legislation—Secondly, by the enactment of the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act 1905, the Quarantine Act 1908, and the Customs Act 1910, the 
Commonwealth Government has taken the first steps towards the exercise of its constitu- 


tional powers for the protection of the public health. All these Acts are administered by 
the Department of Trade and Customs. 


4. Scope of Enquiry.—In addition to the statutes already referred to, account should 
be taken of a large body of legislation which relates more or less indirectly to the subject 
of public hygiene. It deals with a great variety of subjects and matters, such as 
factories, conditions of employment, mines, merchant shipping, prevention of fire, 
buildings, dangerous performances, contagious diseases, and other matters. There is 
also a number of statutes which have been passed with the object of protecting and 
supervising infant life. Owing to exigencies of space it is not possible in this section to 
do more than give a brief description of the scope and results of the legislation relating 
to public hygiene in its more important aspects. 


$2. The Public Health Acts. 


1. General.—The most important statutes relating generally to the subject of public 
hygiene are the Health Acts which have been passed in each State. While the scope of 
these Acts differs considerably in some of the States, there is a general similarity in their 
chief provisions and range of operation. The administration of the Acts is carried on 
by either a Central Board or a Commissioner of Health under Ministerial control, while 
their actual execution is imposed on local Boards of Health or on the local authorities 


: 
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constituted under the various Local Government Acts. Ordinarily the Central authority 
has general supervisory powers over local Boards and authorities, and also has power to 
act in case of default by or in the absence of a local Board or authority as to any duty 
under the Act, and to recover all expenses incurred. The Central authority may also 
make regulations, and the central and local Boards may make by-laws for various pur- 
poses generally specified in the Health Acts. Generally it’ may be said that the chief 
functions of the Central Health authorities are :—(a) the collection and dissemination 
of useful information relating to health and the prevention of disease, and (b) to 
control, stimulate, and, where necessary, to supplement the efforts of the local 
authorities. ; 

Inspectors are sent to make reports on the hygienic conditions of country towns or 
districts with a view to assisting the local authorities with advice, and keeping the 
central department posted as to the activity or otherwise of these various bodies. 


Rating powers for sanitary purposes are conferred on local authorities by the Local 
Government Acts. “ 
/ The general powers of local authorities under the Acts extend to a variety of subjects 
and matters, including :—sewers and drains, sanitary conveniences, scavenging, cleansing, 
privies and cesspools, abatement of nuisances generally, offensive trades, public buildings, 
dwelling-houses and lodging-houses, hospitals, mortuaries, cemeteries and burial grounds, 
prevention of adulteration of food and drugs, unsound food, pollution of water, super- 
vision of abattoirs and dairies, prevention of infectious diseases, and infant life pro- 
tection, 


2. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health consists of a Permanent 
Head, Board and Secretary, together with the various staffs—medical, chemical and 
clerical; in addition there are five sanitary inspectors working under the medical 
officers of health and the chief sanitary inspector. The business carried on by the 
Department embraces public health and the general medical work of the Government. 
The Board is nominee; it was created in 1881, incorporated in 1894, and is charged with 
the administration of the following Acts:—Public Health, Act 1902, Public Health 
(Nightsoil Removal) Act 1902, Dairies’ Supervision Act 1901, Noxious Trades Act 1902, 
Cattle Slaughtermg and Diseased Animals and Meat Act 1902, Sydney Abattoirs, etc. 
Act 1902, Quarantine Act 1897, Pure Food Act 1908, and Private Hospitals Act 1908. 
The Board also possesses advisory powers under the Local Government Act 1906. 


3. Victoria.—In this State the Public Health Acts are administered by a Board 
composed of two members nominated by the Governor-in-Council and of seven members 
elected by the municipal councils. The medical and sanitary staffs of the Board consist 
of (a) the medical inspector, who is also chairman, (6) two assistant medical inspectors, 
(c) five port health officers, (d) five engineering inspectors, (e) one sanitary inspector, and 
(f) nine food inspectors. The main function of the Board is to enforce the execution of 
the Health Acts bythe local municipalities, but it has been found advisable to supple- 
ment this supervisory function by an active policy of inspections as to the sanitary con- 
dition of various districts and the sampling of articles of food. The supervision of the 
sanitary condition of the milk supply is under the Dairy Supervision Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. Acts administered by the Department of Public Health 
are:—The Health Act 1890, the Cemeteries Act 1890, the Cremation Act 1903, the 
Adulteration of Wine Act 1905, the Meat Supervision Acts 1900 and 1909, and the Pure 
Food Act 1905. 


4, Queensland.—In this State a Department of Public Health was organised in 
1901 under the authority of the Health Act 1900. Prior to that time a central authority 
—the Board of Health—existed, but was without legal power, and the responsibility of 
sanitary administration was thrown upon the’local authorities. The Act of 1900 con- 
solidated and amended prior health legislation and provided for the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Public Health, charged, under the Home Secretary, with the adminis- 
tration of the Act. The chief funetions of the central authority are to advise and 
stimulate the local authorities on matters pertaining to the Act, and also, where necessary, 
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to compel the remedying of sanitary evils produced by local inefficiency or apathy. 
The production and sale of milk and the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce, 
in their hygienic aspects, are controlled by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
under the Dairy Produce Acts 1904, 1905, and 1910. 


5. South Australia.—The Central Board of Health in South Australia consists of 
five members, three of whom (including the chairman) are appointed by the Governor, 
while one each is elected by the city and suburban local Boards and the country local 
Boards. The Health Act 1898 provides that the municipal.and district councils are to 
act as local Boards of Health for their respective districts. There are 175 of these local 
Boards under the general control and supervision of the Central Board. A chief inspector 
periodically visits the local districts and sees generally that the Boards are carrying out 
their duties. There is also a chief inspector of food and drugs (under the Food and 
Drugs Act 1908), and a chief inspector of cattle, and there are nine other inspectors in 
outlying districts who are directly responsible to the Central Board. 


6. Western Australia.—In this State the Health Act, 1911—which amended and 
consolidated the preceding Health Acts of 1898, 1900, 1902, 1904 and 1909—now operates 
as from 1st June of that year. By this Act the principal authority (under the Minister), 
the Commissioner of Public Health, who must be a duly qualified medical officer, 
possesses full power to act as he may deem necessary in relation to any matter concern- 
ing public health, and has authority to appoint persons to assist him in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. Every municipal district becomes a health district within the 
meaning of the Act, and the municipal councils thereof become the local health authori- 
ties. Each local authority is bound to carry out, within its district, the provisions of 
the Act. Local Boards of Health must not exceed seven members,who are appointed by 
the Governor for a term of three years, and are eligible for reappointment. A majority 
of the members (who must appoint one of their number as chairman), shall form a 
quorum, and all matters ate decided by a majority of the members present, the chairman, 
in cases of an equality of votes, having a casting one. 


7. Tasmania.—In this State a Department of Public Health, under the control of a 
Chief Health Officer, was constituted by the Public Health Act 1903. The department 
has one inspector, but district health officers are not provided for. The number of local 
authorities under the Public Health Act has been reduced to fifty-one since the Local 
Government Act 1906 came into force. All parts of Tasmania are now furnished with 
the administrative machinery for local sanitary government. 


§ 3. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of securing a pure and wholesome supply of food 
and drugs is recognised by both the Commonwealth and State Parliaments. Under the 
Acts referred to later, and the regulations made thereunder, the importation of articles 
used for food or drink, of medicines, and of other goods enumerated, is prohibited, as 
also is the export of certain specified articles, unless there is applied to the goods a 
“trade description” in accordance with the Act. Provision is made for the inspection 
of all prescribed goods which are imported, or which are entered for export. 


(i.) Commonwealth Jurisdiction. Under Section, 51 (i.) of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act 1900, the Commonwealth Parliament has power to make laws with 
respect to trade and commerce with other countries and among the States. By virtue 
of that power, the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, and the Customs Act, 1910, 
to which reference has already been made in another part of this book (see pp. 599-600), 
were passed. 
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(ii.) State Jurisdiction. The inspection and sale of food and drugs is also dealt with 
in each State either under the Health Acts or under Pure Food Acts. There is, in 
addition, in the several States, a number of Acts dealing with special matters, such as the 
adulteration of wine and the supervision of meat. The sanitary condition of the milk 
supply is also subject to special regulations or to the provisions of special Acts; this 
subject is more particularly referred to in the next succeeding sub-section hereof. 


(a) General Objects of Acts. The general objects of the Acts dealing with the 
inspection and sale of food and drugs are to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and 
freedom from contamination or adulteration of any food, drug, or article, and for securing 
the cleanliness of receptacles, places, and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage, or 
carriage. The sale of any article of food or any drug which is adulterated or falsely 
described is prohibited, as also are the mixing or selling of food or drugs so as to be in- 
jurious to health. 


(b) Inspection and Analysis. Power is given to any authorised officer to enter any 
place for the purpose of inspecting any article intended to be used as a food or drug and 
also to inspect articles being conveyed through the streets, by water or by rail. He may 
take samples for examination or analysis, and may seize for destruction articles which 
are injurious to health or unwholesome. Chemical analyses and bacteriological examina- 
tions are made by qualified officers. Special provision is generally made in the Acts with 
regard to the sale of preservatives and disinfectants. 


(c) Advisory Committees. In New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 
Advisory Committees have been appointed for the purpose of prescribing food standards 
and for making recommendations generally with a view to carrying out the provisions of 
the Acts. The duty of enforcing these regulations is entrusted to the local authorities, 
but it is stated that up to the present comparatively few of the local councils seem to 
have realised the importance of guarding the food supplies of the people. 


2. New South Wales.—Provisions as to the sale of food and drugs in New South 
Wales are contained in the Pure Food Act 1908 and in the regulations made thereunder. 
The administration and enforcement of these provisions are primarily duties of the 
Board of Health, but may, by direction of the Governor, be left to local authorities. 
Analyses are made by the Department of Public Health free of charge. 


(i.) Special Provisions. The Act contains a number of special provisions. Drugs 
must comply with tests specified in the British Pharmacopceia, and packages of food 
must be labelled with description, weight, or measure of theircontents. The advertising 
or sale of any injurious or useless food, drug, or appliance may be prohibited, as also 
may the sale of any substance as a disinfectant or preservative. A person selling 
prohibited articles may not be liable to penalties under the Act if he prove that he 
purchased such articles with a guarantee in writing that they were not adulterated or 
falsely described, that he had no reason to believe that the same were adulterated or 
falsely described, and that he sold them in the same state as when he purchased them. 
The person giving the guarantee must be a resident in New South Wales, or, if a company, 
must have a registered office in New South Wales. The Board of Health may require 
the council of any local authority to submit for analysis during each year not less than 
three samples of foods or drugs for each thousand persons of the population of its area. 


(ii.) The Advisory Committee. The Pure Food Act 1908 provides for the constitu- 
tion of an Advisory Committee on whose recommendation the Board of Public Health 
may make regulations prescribing food standards, prohibiting the manufacture or sale of 
food, or the use of appliances containing any specified substances, and for generally 
‘carrying out the purposes of the Ast. 
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3. Victoria.—In this State the prevention of the adulteration of food and of the sale 
of unwholesome food are provided for by the Health Act 1890, as amended by the 
Adulteration of Wine Act 1900 and the Pure Food Act 1905 and regulations made there- 
under. While differing considerably in detail, the general provisions of these Acts are in 
many respects similar to those of the New South Wales Act of 1908. The Meat Super- 
vision Acts 1900 and 1909 specially deal with the supervision of the slaughtering of 
animals and the sale of meat in Victoria. The Pure Food Act provides, inter alia, for 
the establishment of a specially qualified Foods Standard Committee charged with the 
functions of formulating standards of purity, quality, and composition for articles of 
food and drugs. Various regulations as to both food and drugs have been made by this 
Committee. The Act requires explicit labelling of packages, and provides for the 
punishment, where possible, of the actual adulterator. The retail vendor is not 
penalised if it is clear that he has no guilty knowledge, and that he has taken reasonable 
precautions against committing an offence. A warranty or invoice may be available as 
a defence to any proceedings under the Acts, but if given by a person resident outside 
the State the defendant must prove that he had taken reasonable grounds to ascertain 
and did in fact believe in the accuracy of the statements contained in the warranty or 
invoice. 


4. Queensland.—By Part VI. of the Health Act 1900 and by regulations made 
thereunder, provision is made for the inspection of food, and for the supervision of the 
sale of food and drugs by local authorities. The inspection and examination of food 
stuffs has, however, been almost entirely undertaken by the Department of Public 
Health, and it appears that very few of the local authorities make any attempt to carry 
into execution the provisions of the Health Act relating to food. Considerable activity 
was shewn by the Department during the year 1908-9 in carrying out a pure-food crusade, 
both in Brisbane and in provincial towns. Seventy prosecutions were carried through 
the courts in accordance with the food sections of the Act of 1900, and in sixty-three 
cases, fines were inflicted. During the year 1910-11 twenty-five prosecutions were under- 
taken and fines were imposed in every case. In any prosecution for selling adulterated 
food or drugs no person may be convicted if he prove that he did not know of the 
adulteration, and that he could not, with reasonable diligence, have obtained that 
knowledge. It is also open to a defendant to prove that he purchased the goods with a 
written warranty from some responsible person carrying on business in Queensland. 


5. South Australia.—The inspection and sale of food and drugs is now chiefly con- 
tained in the Food and Drugs Act 1908, and in the regulations made thereunder; certain 
special matters, such as water and meat supplies, are dealt with in Part VII. of the 
Health Act 1898. An important provision of the Food and Drugs Actis the constitution 
of the metropolitan area, as a single district, so that the sale of food and drugs generally, 
as well as the inspection and supervision of dairy premises and cattle in the metropolis, 
is under the control of one central body—the Metropolitan County Board. Another 
important provision of the Food and Drugs Act is the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee to fix standards of foods and drugs, and to draw up necessary regulations. In 
addition to dealing with the supervision of the milk supply and dairies, the Act provides 
for the inspection and analysis of foods, drugs, chemicals, spirituous liquors, patent 
medicines, and proprietary articles, for the inspection and examination of all animals 
offered for sale or slaughter, and for the licensing of ice cream and aérated waters manu- 
facturers. A warranty given by a person resident in South Australia is available as a 
defence to any proceeding under the Act, if the defendant prove that he bought the 
article in the same state as sold. Proof of absence of knowledge of adulteration is a 
sufficient defence if the defendant could not by analysis or other adequate test have 
obtained that knowledge. 


6. Western Australia.—The adulteration of food and unwholesome food is now 
dealt with under Part VIII. of the Health Act 1911. Hach local authority (now con- 
stituted by this Act the local health authority) may, and when required by the Com- 
missioner of Health must, appoint its own analyst, inspectors, and other officers necessary 
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fo earry out the provisions of the Act. Under the previous Health Act of 1898, fairly 
systematic inspection of various articles of food was carried on within municipal districts, 
the samples submitted for analysis consisting chiefly of milk, and it was found that the 
effective supervision of imported tinned meats requires constant attention. Inspection 
of alcoholic beverages is carried out by spirit inspectors. appointed under the Licensing 
Acts. 


7. Tasmania.—Though provision existed under the Public Health Act 1903 for the 
inspection and supervision of food and drugs, it would appear that prior to 1911 
no systematic attempt at enforcement of food purity was made in Tasmania. The 
statutory powers which existed under the 1903 Act left these matters wholly in the hands 
of local authorities, and the Department of Public Health had no power to take samples 
for examination or analysis. In any action under that Act a defendant had to be dis- 
charged if he could prove absence of knowledge or that he bought the article in the 
same state as sold, and with a warranty. Under the Food and Drugs Act 1910, which 
came into force on the Ist of March, 1911, food and drug regulations are now placed 
under control of the Department of Public Health. The Act authorises the appointment 
of inspectors of food and drugs acting under the Chief Health Officer, or in the case of an 
inspector.being a member of the police force, then under the Commissioner of Police, and 
any local authority may, and when called upon by the Chief Health Officer must, appoint 
food and drug inspectors. Prosecutions have already taken place under this Act, but it 
is stated that its efficacy is likely to be seriously minimised by the lightness of the 
penalties imposed. 


8. Food and Drug Standardisation.—With the object of securing uniformity of food 
and drug standards of the principal manufactured products sold in the Commonwealth, a 
conference, which was attended by representatives of the Commonwealth and all the indivi- 
dual States except Western Australia, was opened in Sydney on 8th June, 1910. The result 
of this conference was that several adoptions of standards of food and drugs, and label- 
ling of articles for consumption were made, so as to obtain uniformity in the several States. 
The recommendations of the conference deal with a variety of matters and are too lengthy 
for inclusion in this publication. Among the most important may be mentioned the 
following :—(a) The addition to articles of food of preservative substances, being other 
than common salt, sugar, spice, wood-smoke, vinegar, and acetic acid, should be prohibited 
as far as possible, and should be permitted only in minimum proportions. (b) The addi- 
tion to any form of milk of any preservative (except sugar) should be prohibited. (c) The 
addition of foreign or artificial colourings or flavourings should be avoided as far as 
possible, and when permitted should be declared. 


§ 4. Milk Supply and Dairy Supervision. 


1. Introduction.—Milk is pre-eminently the food which needs most careful protec- 
tion at each successive stage of its production, carriage, storage, and delivery, from 
exposure to infection from extraneous matter. The problem of obtaining a pure and 
clean milk supply has accordingly, during the last few years, demanded an increasing 
amount of attention from the Health authorities, and in each State special laws and 
regulations have been passed governing the supervision of dairy farms and dairies. 


(i.) General Provisions of Acts and Regulations. In general, it may be said that it 
is not lawful to sell or offer for sale any milk which is not fresh or wholesome, or which 
“has been watered, adulterated, reduced, or changed in any respect by the addition of 
water or any other substance, or by the removal of cream. Regulations made under the 
Acts provide for the carrying-on of dairy farms, dairies, factories, and creameries, under 
proper and wholesome conditions ; and supervisors and inspectors are appointed to en- 
force these provisions. Generally, the execution and enforcement of the Acts is left to 
the local authorities. 
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(ii.) Registration of Dairymen and Milk Vendors. Dairymen, milk vendors, and | 
dairy-factory or creamery proprietors are required, under penalty, to be registered. In 
some States registrations must be applied for before commencing to trade; in other 
States they must be applied for within a specified time after the premises are first used. 


(iii.) Inspection of Premises. Dairy inspectors employed by the central departments 
traverse the principal dairying districts, and inspect dairy premises, dairy herds, 
appliances, and utensils, and ascertain in what fashion the various local authorities 
carry out the duties imposed on them. Regulations and instructions are issued by the 
central departments for the information and guidance of local authorities, dairymen, 
milk vendors, and others, as to precautions to be observed in order to protect milk from 
contamination, and to ensure cleanliness as to the structural arrangements, dimensions 
and yentilation of premises, and as to the care and health of dairy cattle. If an inspector 
is satisfied that any premises or apparatus used therein are unclean, or unfit for the 
purposes of dairy produce, he may require the owner to put the same in a proper and 
wholesome condition. 

(iv.) Notification of Diseases. Every dairyman or milk vendor is required to report 
immediately any case of certain prescribed infectious diseases occurring in any human 
being engaged at or residing on his premises. It is the duty of the local authority to 
take care that communication between all persons belonging to the infected household 
and the milk business in all its details is prevented. Cases of notifiable diseases 
occurring in animals at a dairy farm or dairy must also be reported immediately, and the 
owner must at once isolate the diseased animal. The sale of milk from an infected cow 
is prohibited, and, under certain circumstances, an inspector may order an infected 
animal to be branded or destroyed. 

(v.) Analysis of Dairy Produce. The local authority generally pele power to enter 
premises and to take away samples of the milk, cream, butter, or cheese there found, 
and of the water supply therein, for the purpose of examination or analysis. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shews the number 
of dairy premises registered and the number of cattle thereon in each State during the 
year 1910-11 :— 


NUMBER OF DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED AND CATTLE THEREON, 1910-11, 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.*| Q’land. | S. Aust.* | W. Aust. Tas. 
Premises registered -.-| 20,604 11,581 11,276 244 481 | 654 
Cattle thereon ... _ ise} 854,452 97,623 | 289,868 2,137 6,610 + 


* Figures are for year 1909-10. + Not available. 


3. New South Wales.—The provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act 1901 extend 
to the whole of the Hastern and Central Divisions of this State and to all important 
dairying districts further inland. Other districts are brought under the operation of the 
Act by proclamation from time totime. Every dairyman, milk vendor, and dairy factory 
or creamery proprietor is required, under penalty, to apply for registration to the local 
authority for the district in which he resides, and also to the local authority of every 
other district in which he trades. Registrations must be applied for before commencing 
to trade and must be renewed annually. 


4. Victoria.—The inspection and supervision in Victoria of dairies, dairy farms, 
dairy produce, milk stores, milk shops, milk vessels, dairy cattle, and grazing ground: 
are provided for by the Milk and Dairy Supervision Act 1905, administered by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Under the Health Act 1890 and the Pure Food Act 1905, 
however, the Department of Public Health is empowered to take samples of food 
(including milk, cream, butter, cheese, and other dairy products) for examination. or 
analysis, and to institute prosecutions in case of adulterated or unwholesome food. By 
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the end of the year 1909, eighty-seven municipal districts, comprising about one-sixth of 
the area of the State, had been brought under the operation of the Milk and Dairy 
Supervision Act. The municipal councils have the option of carrying out the execution 
of the Act themselves or of electing for execution by the Department of Agriculture; up 
to the present all the municipalities in which the Act has been proclaimed have elected 
for Departmental execution. 

5. Queensland.—The control and supervision of the milk supply and of dairies and 
the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce in Queensland are provided for by the 
Dairy Produce Acts 1904 and 1905, administered by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. These Acts and the regulations made thereunder apply only to prescribed 
districts, which comprise the whole of the coastal district from Rockhampton down to the 
New South Wales border and the Darling Downs, Maranoa, and Cairns districts. 


6. South Australia.—The licensing and registration of dairies, milk stores, and milk 
shops, and the licensing of milk vendors are now provided for by the Food and Drugs 
Act 1908, which came into force on the 1st June, 1909. Regulations for registration 
under this Act were in course of preparation in April, 1910, and it is understood that in 
many cases the local authorities have held over registration pending the issue of such 
regulations. Reference has already been made (see § 3, 5 Rerep) to the constitution of 
the Metropolitan County Board. 

7. Western Australia.—In this State the inspection of dairy herds is under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, while the supervision of dairy premises and of 
subsequent stages in the milk supply is carried out by the Health authorities. At the 
commencement of the year 1908 a campaign was instituted towards the elimination 
from dairy herds of tubercular cattle. This campaign took the form of the application to 
all the animals in each herd of the tuberculin tests and the isolation and slaughter of all 
re-acting animals. 

8. Tasmania.—Under the Public Health Act 1903 it was the duty of local authorities 
to regulate the hygienic conditions of milk production and milk supply, and regulations 
dealing with milk, cream, and butter standards have been prescribed. Comprehensive 
by-laws for the registration and regulation of dairymen’s premises existed in many 
districts, but outside the cities and a few towns it would appear that these were seldom 
enforced. These matters are now governed by the Food and Drugs Act 1910, which came 
into force on 1st March, 1911. 


§ 5. Prevention of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts as to precautions against the spread 
and the compulsory notification of infectious diseases may be conveniently dealt with 
under the headings—(a) Quarantine; (b) Notifiable Diseases ; and (c) Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.1—Under the Commonwealth Quarantine Act 1908, the systems 
of State quarantine formerly in operation were abolished, and a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs, under the immediate control of a Director of Quarantine, 
was created on Ist July, 1909. As far as is at present practicable uniformity of proce- 
dure has been established throughout the Commonwealth in respect of all vessels, 
persons, and goods arriving from oversea ports or proceeding from one State to another, 
and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside Australia. 
In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative 
only if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the 
protection of any State or States; in the meantime the administration of interstate 
quarantine of animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. 

(i.) Transfer of Quarantine Stations. The transfer from the States to the Gom- 
monwealth of the quarantine stations, for the purposes of human quarantine, at the 
following places has been effected:—(a) New South Wales. North Head (near Sydney). 
(b) Victoria. Point Nepean (near Melbourne). (c) Queensland. Magnetic Island (near 


tM From information furnished by W. P. Norris, Esq., M.D., D.P.H., lederal Director of Quarantine. 
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Townsville) and Thursday Island. (d) South Australia. Torrens Island (near Adelaide). 
(e) Western Australia. Woodman’s Point (near Fremantle), Albany, and Broome. 
Animal quarantine stations in each of the States have also been transferred, and steps 
are being taken for the taking over by the Commonwealth of other stations. New 
buildings and improvements are in course of construction at several of the transferred 
stations. 

(ii.) Co-operation of Federal and State Authorities. In order to secure co-operation 
between the Commonwealth and State authorities, and with the further object of 
economical administration, arrangements were, in 1909, made under which the chief 
medical officer of each State Health Department acts a8 the.Chief Quarantine Officer 
in his State, and officers hitherto performing quarantine duties under the State Acts 
became Federal quarantine officers, payment for their services being made through 
the State Governments. Arrangements were also made for the administration of the 
Act and regulations relating to oversea animal and plant inspection and quarantine, to 
be carried out by officers of the State Agricultural Departments. Power to take action 
for the prevention of the spread of disease within a State still remains in the hands of 
the State, and as the functions of the Commonwealth and States may be exercised at the 
same time, the advantage of co-operation is apparent. 

(iii.) Chief Provisions of Act. The Act provides for the inspection of all vessels from 
oversea, for the quarantine, isolation, or continued surveillance of infected or suspected 
vessels, persons, and goods, and for the quarantining and, if considered necessary, the 
destruction of imported goods, animals, and plants. The obligations of masters, owners, 
and medical officers of vessels are defined, and penalties for breaches of the law are 
prescribed. Power is given to the Governor-General to take action in regard to various 
matters by proclamation, and to make regulations to give effect to the provisions of the 
Act. Quarantinable diseases are defined as small-pox, plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus fever, or leprosy, or any other disease declared by the Governor-General, by 
proclamation, to be quarantinable. ‘‘ Disease” in relation to animals means certain 
specified diseases, or “any disease declared by the Governor-General by proclamation to 
be a disease affecting animals.” ‘‘ Disease” in relation to plants means “‘any disease or 
pest declared by the Governor-General by proclamation to be a disease affecting plants.” 
The term “plants” is defined as meaning “trees or plants, and includes cuttings and 
slips of trees and plants and all live parts of trees or plants and fruit.” 


(iv.) Proclamations. The proclamations so far issued specify the diseases to be. 


regarded as diseases affecting animals and plants; appoint first ports of landing for 
imported animals and plants and first ports of entry for oversea yessels ; declare certain 
places beyond Australia to be places infected, or as places to be regarded as infected with 
plague; prohibit the importation (a) of certain noxious insects, pests, diseases, germs, or 
agents, (b) of certain goods likely to act as fomites, and (c) of certain animals and plants 
from any or from certain parts of the world; and fix the quarantine lines in certain ports 
of Australia. 

(v.) Regulations. Regulations have been made prescribing the quarantine signal; 
the hours of clearance of vessels; forms of notices, orders, reports, and bonds to be used 
by masters, medical officers, quarantine officers, and importérs; the period of detention 
of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons in quarantine ; the conditions of removal of 
goods and mails; the method of disinfection of persons, animals, and infected or sus- 
pected articles; the conditions under which certain animals not prohibited may be 
imported; the sustenance charges for quarantine animals; the conditions of importa- 
tion of hides, skins, wool, hair, bones, and animal manure; the method of carrying out 
the quarantining, disinfection, fumigation, and treatment of plants and packages, 
Regulations have also been made with the object of preventing the ingress to and the 
egress from vessels of rats and mice, and for the destruction of rats, mice, and other 
vermin. 

(vi.) General. The procedure has already been greatly simplified. Instead of all 
oversea vessels being examined in every State, as was formerly the case, those arriving 
from the south and west are now examined only at the first port of call and pratique 
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is given for the whole of the Commonwealth, except in cases of suspicious circumstances, 
while vessels arriving from the northern routes are examined only at the first and last 
ports. It is expected, that the restrictions placed upon oversea vessels will be further 
removed as the machinery of quarantine is improved. The present freedom from certain 
diseases which are endemic in other parts of the world, would, however, appear to 
justify the Commonwealth in adopting precautionary measures not perhaps warranted 
in the already infected countries of the old world. 


3. Notifiable Diseases.—Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for 
precautions against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. 
When any such disease occurs the fact must be notified to the medical officer of health of 
the district. The duty of giving this notification is generally imposed, first on the head 
of the house to which the patient belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, 
and on his default on the person in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and on his 
default on the occupier of the building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient 
is also bound to give notice. ; 


(i.) Notifiable Diseases Prescribed in each State. In the following statement those 
diseases which are notifiable in each State are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH ACTS IN EACH STATE, 1912. 


| | | 
N.S. W. Vic. | Q'land. Beas o4) WieAct | Tas. 


Particulars. a 
| | 
Resets =| 


Anthrax are nos : ae a5 Bo ee cae 
Ankylostomiasis Poe Be. re ase at 
Beri-beri_... ae a me 
Bubonic plague AE 2 Gy 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis 

Cholera see ‘ita Cr Con rae 
Continued fever oe Soi iat (Rat A a eRe ee 
Diphtheria ... Abe HN + * | 
Dysentry ae not 
Enteric fever eM he bis # 
Erysipelas 
Infantile Paralysis ron ass Nes 
Leprosy aco ae af te 3 
Malarial fever Re a a ies 
Measles aoe a au ae aH 
Membranous croup 
Ophthalmia neonatorum > bi 
Poliomyelitis anterior acuta ~... + 
Puerperal fever a 
Pulmonary tuberculosis(phthisis) 
Relapsing fever ae se 
Scarlet fever See ae at 
Scarlatina 
Septiceemia ... 
‘Small-pox ... 
Trichinosis ... 
Typhoid 

Typhus Fever 
Whooping cough 
Yellow fever... - 


+44: 


+4++4++4 +444! 4 
+ 
+ 


++ 
tt 1 


as 
+ 


ae 


asia ee Ab Meats 


++i +i +4444! 
ay 


++i +44: +4444! 


+ 
+: 


+44 * 


|| Those diseases marked with: an asterisk in this column have been declared notifiable diseases, 
while those marked by a cross have been declared * ‘dangerous infectious diseases’? under the 
Public Health Act 1890, and when prevalent in any municipal district may be declared notifiable 
diseases within such district. + Other diseases enumerated as notifiable under “The Health 
Act 1911” of this State are yer and Malta. dengue, low and Colonial fevers. q Thursday 
Island area only. {{ Under the Leprosy Act 1892. 
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(ii.) Duties of Authorities. As a rule the local authorities are required to report 
from time to time to the Central Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanli- 
ness, and general sanitary state of their several districts, and must report the appearance 
of certain diseases. Regulations are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of 
premises, and for the disinfection and destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles 
which have been exposed to infection. Bacteriological examinations for the detection of 
plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid, and other infectious diseases within the mean- 
ing of the Health Acts are continually being carried out. Regulations are provided 
in most of the States for the treatment and custody of persons suffering from certain 
dangerous infectious diseases, such as small-pox and leprosy. | 


(iii.) New South Wales. The proclamation and notification of infectious diseases 
is dealt with in Part III. of the Public Health Act 1902. Special provision is made 
by that Act for the notification of small-pox and leprosy, and for the custody and treat- 
ment of lepers. Many improvements have been effected by the Sydney Harbour Trust 
(see Section XXVI. hereof; page 990) with a view to generally improving the hygienic 
condition of the area under its control, and especially with the object of preventing the 
introduction of bubonic plague. Special reports dealing with the etiology of outbreaks 
of plague have been published. 


(iv.) Victoria. Under Part VIII. of the Public Health Act 1890, the notification 
of small-pox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, and other prescribed malignant, infectious, 
or contagious diseases is compulsory. An amending Act, passed in 1907, requires 
medical practitioners and registrars to report all cases of notifiable diseases coming under 
their notice in any proclaimed district, and not merely those cases which occur in the 
district in which the practitioner or registrar is resident. 


(v.) Queensland. Under Part VII. of the Health Act 1900, all cases of infectious 
diseases must be notified; special provision is made for notification of cases of phthisis 
and small-pox. A report on plague in Queensland for a period covering eight successive 
years—1900 to 1907—has been published by the Commissioner of Public Health. Apart 
from the statistical data collected and collated, the report deals exhaustively with the 
medical, preventive, administrative, and epidemiological aspects of the plague, as 
observed in Queensland. Plague hospitals are provided at Maryborough, Bundaberg, 


Gladstone, Mackay, Townsville, and Cairns. Provision is also made for the diagnosis - 


of leprosy, and lepers are sent to Peel Island, Moreton Bay. 


(vi.) Sowth Australia. In this State cases of infectious diseases must be reported to 
the local Board, under the provisions of Part VIII. of the Health Act 1898. The onus 
of notification is placed primarily on the head of the family, and, failing him, the nearest 
relative, the person in charge, or the occupier of the house; in any case, notification 
must be given by the medical practitioner attending. 


(vii.) Western Australia, Regulations made under the Health Act 1898 provide for 
the compulsory notification to local Boards of infectious diseases. The local Boards 
must report to the Central Board. The necessity for providing hospital treatment for 
infectious cases has been recognised by the Boards of Health, and in several instances 
wards for the treatment of these cases have been erected. 

oo 

(viii.) Tasmania. Provisions regarding the prevention and notification of infectious 

diseases are contained in the Public Health Act 1903, as amended in 1908. 


4. Vaccination.—In the State of New South Wales there is no statutory provision 
for compulsory vaccination, though such exists in all the other States of the 
Commonwealth. With the exception of Victoria, the Vaccination Acts are, however, 
not generally enforced. ‘The following table shews, so far as particulars are available, 
the number of persons vaccinated in each State from 1902 to 1911 inclusive :— 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS VACCINATED IN EACH STATE, 1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S. W.* Victoria. Q'land.t S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania, 
1902 mists 896 16,117 era 1,906 t 3,296 
1903 EAs 605 20,935 ADE 1,857 t 24,857 
1904 AEC 20 20,548 Aes 1,476 ih 53 
1905 AeA 32 20,116 ae 1,142 t t 
1906 eee 42 20,539 cee 980 af f 
1907 nes 39 20,902 ane 3,165 T t 
1908 So 42 20,924 Phiri 1,502 | 616 + 
1909 Beil 11 21,344 wy ales pa + ‘i 
1910 Bee 280 Pp ay es) see n if t 
1911 es 20 20,562 sla if } 

i 


* By Goverment medical officers only. +Returns not available. {Notifications of vaccinations 
to district registrars during year 1908-9. 


The large increase in Tasmania in 1903 is accounted for by the small-pox epidemic 
which occurred in Launceston in that year. 


(i.) New South Wales. Although there is no provision for compulsory vaccination 
in this State, public vaccinators have been appointed. A fee is paid, and free lymph is 
provided. 


(ii.) Victoria. Compulsory vaccination is enforced throughout the State, under 
Part IX. of the Health Act 1890. From the year 1873 up to the present time it is 
estimated that 72 per cent. of the children whose births were registered have been 
vaccinated. Free lymph is provided. 


(iii.) Queensland. Although compulsory vaccination is provided for in this State, 
under Part VII. of the Health Act 1900, only one remote district has been proclaimed 
under the Act. 


(iv.) South Australia. The Vaccination Act 1882, which applies to South Australia 
and the Northern Territory, is enforced by the vaccination officer of the State and by the 
Police Department. Under this Act vaccination was compulsory, but in 1901 an Act to 
abolish compulsory vaccination was passed. This latter Act was subsequently amended, 
and the present law is that no parent is liable to any penalty if, within 12 months from 
the birth of the child, he makes a declaration that he conscientiously believes that 
vaccination would be prejudicial to the health of the child, and within seven days there- 
after delivers the declaration to the vaccination officer. It is estimated that about 15 per 
cent. of the children born are vaccinated. i 


(v.) Western Australia. In this State vaccination is compulsory under the Vaccin- 
ation Act 1878, which, however, remains almost a dead letter. All district medical 
officers are public vaccinators, but they receive no fee for vaccinations. 


(vi.) Tasmania. All infants in Tasmania are nominally required, under the Vaccin- 
ation Act 1898, to be vaccinated before the age of 12 months, unless either (a) a statutory 
declaration of conscientious objection is made, or (b) a medical certificate of unfitness is 
received. The Act is not enforced, and practically no vaccination of infants is performed 
in the State, or has been performed since the small-pox outbreak in Launceston in 1903, 
when 66 cases occurred with 19 deaths. It is estimated that 45,000 persons, or about 
one quarter of the present population, have been vaccinated: 


§ 6. Filariasis and the Destruction of Mosquitoes. 


1. Introduction.—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years and 
the increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases 
have shewn that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonisation, in so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely re- 
movable by preventive aud remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases are 
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coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene, which science 
has accomplished, lend an entirely new aspect to the question of white settlement in 
countries formerly regarded as unsuitable for colonisation by Huropean races. In Aus- 
tralia the most important aspect of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases 
as filariasis, malaria, and dengue fever, which, although practically unknown in the 
southern States, are of common occurrence in many of the tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of the Commonwealth. In Brisbane, for example, it is stated that during 1908 an 
examination was made of 200 patients who had been admitted consecutively to the 
general hospital, and it was found that 17 per cent. were suffering from filaria, though 
only a few of them had been brought in for treatment for that disease. It is also stated 
that an examination made in 1909 of 1000 patients admitted for all. causes at the general 
hospital at Brisbane shewed that 13 per cent. of them were infected with filaria. 


2. Scope of Operations.—In certain parts of Australia considerable benefit has 
already resulted from the adoption of methods of anti-malarial prophylaxis. The 
extermination of mosquitoes in their larval stage by drainage, screening’and oiling of 
water supplies, and the isolation of infected persons, are some of the methods pursued 
with success. It would appear, however, that before any general comfort and freedom 
from house mosquitoes and from the diseases carried by these insects can result, a much 
wider crusade for the destruction of the mosquito, involving absolute co-operation and 
conscientiousness on the part of the community in the elimination of breeding places of 
mosquitoes, is necessary.* In many countries ‘‘ Mosquito Brigades” have been organised, 
whose object is the killing of the mosquito and the removal, as far as possible, of the 
conditions favourable to the insects. In other countries the churches, medical societies, 
corporations, business organisations, factories, and schools have all taken part in 
organising lectures and spreading literature dealing with the mosquito. 


3. Queensland.—The existence of filaria in Brisbane was first discovered about 
thirty years ago. Filariasis is now on the increase, and early in the year 1909 the 
Commissioner of Public Health for Queensland convened a conference of medical officers 
of health to the various local authorities to discuss the matter. A plan for combined 
action in mosquito destruction was the outcome, and it is stated that good results there- 
from have already been noticed. Screening of domestic and other water tanks and 
destruction of larve by kerosene have been carried out in a number of places, while 
particular attention has been devoted to the draining of swamps within the metropolitan 
area. It may here be mentioned that an Institute of Tropical Medicine was inaugurated 
in January, 1910, at Townsville, under the control of an expert officer. In his report for 
1910, the Director of the Institute refers especially to the initial difficulties confronting 
him on account of (1) the scarcity of suitable laboratory animals for experimental 
purposes, and (2) the absence of any systematic scheme of collaboration with medical 
confréres throughout the tropical portions of Queensland, which is stated to be essential 
to the success of the Institute, both difficulties requiring some little time and money to 
overcome. Most of the scientific work done during 1910 is necessarily in an incomplete 
state, but a fairly large amount of material, especially with regard to animal parasites, 
has been collected and will be dealt with at an early date. A full course of instruction 
in tropical medicine and parasitology will be arranged for, in future, at Townsville. 


4. South Australia.—During the year 1907 malaria assumed such a serious form at 
the Government Smelting Works at Daly River, in the Northern Territory, that almost 
every employee was invalided to Palmerston for treatment. Harly in 1908 preventive 
measures in the way of improved camp hygiene, treatment of swamps by petroleum, and 
the systematic use of quinine, were adopted, with the result that during that year no 
case of malaria appeared among the Government employees, although the natives and 
outsiders suffered as badly as before. The whole experiment cost under £5. Similar 
precautions have been adopted in other parts of the State. 


* See Report of the Commissioner of Public Health, Queensland, 1908-9, Appendix C., p. 17. 
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5. Other States.—In Western Australia it is stated that malaria is not known to 
exist south of the 20th parallel, while filaria has not been discovered at all. No 
mosquito-borne diseases are known to exist in Victoria or Tasmania, and it is stated that 
filariasis is uncommon in New South Wales, the only cases known being imported ones. 
Kerosene and petroleum have been successfully used to destroy mosquitoes at various 
places in these States both by municipalities and private individuals. 


§ 7. Supervision of Infant Life. 


1. Introduction.—It has been frequently stated in recent years that when the social, 
climatic, and industrial conditions are taken into consideration the infantile mortality of 
Australia, particularly in the large towns, is much higher than it should be. It is now 
generally recognised, however, that infant mortality is largely attributable to parental 
ignorance and neglect, and that, in particular, improper feeding is accountable for 
perhaps the majority of infant deaths. In all the States of the Commonwealth, Acts 
have been passed with the object of generally supervising the conditions of infant life and 
of reducing the rate of infantile mortality, and in many of the large towns measures 
have been adopted by private individuals to spread among the mothers a knowledge of 
the best methods of feeding and caring for their infants. Milk Institutes have also been 
established after the manner of the Gowttes de Lait+ in Europe, with the object of 
reducing the number of deaths of infants from milk poisoning in the summer months. 
Reference has been made in a previous part of this book (see page 189) to the number 
of infantile deaths and the rates of infantile mortality in each State, and it will be 
convenient to here shew corresponding particulars for the year 1911, classified according 
to metropolitan and other districts in each State :— 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY FOR METROPOLITAN 
AND OTHER DISTRICTS, 1911. 


Districts N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensland. S.A. W.A. Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


| | 
NUMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS. 
Metropolitan} 1,286 1,127 334 406 262 89 3,504 
Other Ast 2,016 1,142 776 264 353 310 4,865* 
RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY.+ 
Metropolitan 71.56 77.54 80.85 77.60 79.02 76.92 Tonow 
Other alt 68.19 61.76 60.38 45.32 73.93 72.43 64.18 
* Including 4 in Commonwealth territories. + i.e.. the number of deaths of infants under 


one year of age per thousand births. 

It may be seen that in each State the rates of mortality are higher in the metro- 
politan than in other districts. The causes of “preventable” deaths may generally be 
attributed to milk poisoning, want of knowledge on the part of mothers, inability to 
nurse, and lack of the necessary medical facilities. 

The figures in the above table do not, however, completely represent the hygienic 
aspect of the question. For every infant death recorded there are probably three or four 
survivors who have sustained more or less serious permanent physical damage, quite 
apart from injuries at birth or congenital causes. It is stated that the far-reaching 
influence of the first year or two of life upon the whole subsequent physical welfare of 
the individual cannot be recognised too clearly, and it has been alleged that many serious 
defects and diseases occurring in later life may be credited to results ensuing from 
infantile disease. This is particularly the case in respect of digestive diseases.” 


1. Organised action in this direction commenced in 1894 in Belgium. The original Belgian 
Society is known as the “Société des Gouttes de Lait.’ The movement has become an inter- 
national one, and branches of the Society have been founded all over Europe. Similar philan- 
thropic work was commenced in the United States of America before 1894. 

2. See Report of Department of Public Health of Tasmania for 1906-7, by J.S. C. oes 
Esa., M.D., D. P.H., Chief Health Officer. 
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The conditions regulating the employment of boys and girls in shops and factories 
are referred to in the section of this book dealing with Industrial Unionism and Indus- 
trial Legislation (Section XXVII.). Certain particulars have also been given in Section 
XXIV. (see pages 935-7) of this book regarding Orphanages, and Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools in Australia. Though perhaps not directly connected with the subject of 
Publie Hygiene, it will be convenient to refer briefly in this sub-section to the principal 
Acts which have been passed in each State dealing with the subject of child-life, and to the 
principal functions of the States’ Children’s Departments. 


2. New South Wales.—In this State there is a State Children’s Relief Board under 
the direct control of an Honorary Board of nine members and under the administration 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


(i.) Scope of Operations. The scope of the Department’s operations comprises 
matters under the following Acts :— 


(a) The Infants’ Protection Act 1904, This Act deals with the control of children 
up to the age of seven years in licensed homes, and with the supervision of such homes. 
These latter fall into two classes—(1) The private homes of individual women house- 
holders, licensed for two or three children, and (2) institutions maintained by public 
subscription, licensed for any number of children up to 100. The Act also deals with 
paternity proceedings in connection with the enforcement of maintenance for illegitimate 
children. 


(b) The State Children’s Relief Act 1901. This Act deals with the boarding-out of 
destitute children, and includes the extension of monetary aid for children under twelve 
years of age who are allowed to remain with their own mothers when the latter are 
widows or deserted wives in destitute circumstances. 


(c) The Children’s Protection Act 1902 deals with the supervision of lying-in homes, 
in so far as the children born therein are concerned. It also provides for the registration 
of children up to three years old boarded out privately apart from their mothers. 


(d) The Neglected Children’s and Juvenile Offenders Act 1905 has provided for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts throughout the State. The Act. deals with the 
disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children and juvenile delinquents who come 
before the Courts. It contains provisions for the supervision of truant children, and for 
the introduction of machinery necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act. 


(e) The Public Instruction Act 1880. The supervision of‘all children of school age 
is carried out by officers of the State Children’s Relief Department, and action in regard 
to truancy and prosecutions for breaches of the compulsory clauses of the Public 
Instruction Act are undertaken. 


(ii.) General Supervision of Conditions of Infant Life. The principal functions of 
the State Children’s Relief Department are as follows:—(a) Provision for sickly infants 
with, or without, their mothers at the homes at Paddington and Thirlmere. About 
twenty children are treated in each home. (b) The compulsory attendance of guardians 
of infants, boarded out independently by their mothers under the Children’s Protection 
Act, at the Metropolitan Hospital fortnightly, in order that the children in their charge 
may be systematically supervised by the doctors, and the development of ailments 
checked. (c) A home for healthy babies, twenty in number, at Croydon, with their 
mothers, the object being to free the latter from the more or less contaminating 
influences of large institutions, and at the same time to protect the children from 
dangers of infection. (d) The establishment of separate cottage homes for invalid 
children, according to their ailments, including special cottages for the scientific 
treatment of epileptic and feeble-minded children. (e) The supervision of all children 
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dealt with at the Children’s Courts, the Carpenterian Reformatory, and the Industrial 
School for Girls. A special aspect of the Board’s work under this heading is the super- 
vision of children released on probation, and of children committed to the Farm Home, 
Mittagong. 


_ 8. Victoria.—The conditions of infant life in Victoria are, to some extent, supervised 
by the Department for Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools under the Neglected 
Children’s Act 1890, the Crimes Act 1890, and the Infant Life Protection Act 1907. In 
Melbourne the Lady Talbot Milk Institute was established in 1908 in order to provide a 
supply of pure milk for infants. In the first annual.report of the Institute, it is stated 
that out of about 300 infants supplied with milk by the Institute during 1908-9, only 
eight died. Créches have been established in many of the suburbs of Melbourne. 


(i.) The Neglected Children’s Act 1890. This Act provided for the establishment of 
receiving houses and probationary schools, and for the committal of neglected children to 
the care of the department already referred to, or to approved private persons or institutions. 
Assistance is afforded to the department by ladies’ committees in finding suitable homes 
for boarded-out children, and in supervising these homes. A receiving depédt has been 
established, and special schools are provided for boys who are backward in their education. 
A certain number of boys, who bear the best of characters, are sent to learn farming at 
the Rutherglen Viticultural College. 


(ii.) The Crimes Act 1890 provided, inter alia, for the establishment of reformatory 
schools for convicted children. A considerable number of court committals and transfers 
from gaol are made to these reformatory schools. 


(iii.) The Infant Life Protection Act 1907. This Act came into force on the 31st 
December, 1907, and all infants then in registered homes were transferred to the care of 
the department. Provision is made for the inspection of registered homes, which are 
divided into districts, allotted to four inspectors. The Act does not provide for the regis- 
tration or supervision of maternity homes. 


(iv.) The Children’s Court Act 1906. This Act provides for the establishment of 
Children’s Courts in every place in the State where a Court of Petty Sessions is appointed 
to be held. Any boy or girl under the age of seventeen years may be released by the 
Court on probation under the supervision of a Probation Officer, who may at any 
time bring before the Court any child under his supervision who has broken any of the 
terms of his probation. The Courts have power to commit children to the Neglected 
Children’s Department or to reformatory schools. 


4, Queensland.—The Infant Life Protection Act 1905 is administered by the Com- 
missioner of Police. This Act provides, that, with certain exceptions, no person may 
receive, in consideration of any payment, into his house any infant under the age of 
three years for the purpose of nursing such infant apart from its parents for a longer 
period than forty-eight hours, or of adopting such infant, unless the person is registered 
as the occupier of the house and the house is registered as a nursing home. Registration 
of adopted infants is compulsory, and notice of the birth or death of illegitimate infants 
must be given within three days. Police investigation occurs in the case of every 
illegitimate child born, whether the child be finally sent to a nursing home, adopted, or 
taken charge of by parents or relatives. 


The Lady Chelmsford Pure Milk Institute was opened in 1909 for the supply of a 
clean pure milk in Brisbane for infant feeding. The delivery of the milk began on the 
1st July, 1909. 
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5. South Australia.—The State Children’s Act 1895 provides for the constitution of 
a council to have the control of all State children and the supervision of all institutions 
for their reception, education, or training. The Act provides for the establishment and 
inspection of institutions, for the commitment, release, and apprenticing or placing out 
of children, and for the licensing and supervision of lying-in homes and foster-mothers. 
Illegitimate children are also received into the institutions under the care of the council, 
and are placed out in various homes. It is stated that the result, so far as illegitimate 
children are concerned, is that the death-rate of infants.supervised. by the council is 
under 7 per cent., while the death-rate of those not-under such supervision is 45 per 
cent. 


6. Western Australia.—In Western Australia the State Children’s Act 1907 
provides for the control of boarded-out infants, the registration of foster parents, and the 
general supervision of the conditions of infant life and of neglected or destitute boys and 
girls under the age of eighteen years. The Act is administered by the State Children’s 
Department. The registration of maternity homes is obligatory, and persons acting as 
paid foster-mothers to any child under the age of three years must be licensed. Neglected 
or destitute children may be committed to orphanages, and convicted children to industrial 
schools. There is one Government institution under the Act, and it is used as a receiving 
depét for the temporary detention of all classes of children. The Act also provides for 
the establishment of Children’s Courts, which must not be held in any police or other 
court-house. 


With regard to the prevention of infantile mortality, the educational aspect has been 
met by the free distribution of pamphlets giving directions to mothers respecting the 
care and feeding of infants. 


7. Tasmania.—The Infant Life Protection Act 1907, which is administered by the 
Commissioner of Police, provides for the protection of illegitimate and privately boarded- 
out infants, and for the compulsory registration of nursing homes and occupiers. Notice 
of the death of an infant in a registered home must be given within twenty-four hours, 
and the adoption of illegitimate infants under five years of age must be registered. Notice 
of the birth or death under the age of five years of an illegitimate infant is also com- 
pulsory. The Act also deals with paternity proceedings, in connection with the payment 
of preliminary or maintenance expenses for illegitimate children. 


§ 8. Medical Inspection of State School Children. 


1. Introduction.—For many years medical officers of health and many others 
concerned in education generally have, from time to time, suggested the, desirability of 
a medical inspection of school children. The State, which enforces school attendance 
under penalties, is also under the obligation of securing a satisfactory hygiene for the 
child during such attendance. Moreover, efficiency in education demands several 
things, viz., that the conditions under which the studies are made shall be physically 
and hygienically satisfactory ; that there shall be no undue concentration of nervous 
effort on school work, and that the child shall be reasonably safeguarded against 
infection, etc. Only by an adequate scheme of medical supervision can these results be 
attained. 


Several limited and isolated surveys of the physical proportions of Australian child- 
ren have been made during the past 30 years in the various States. The first im- 
portant systematic survey, however, was made in Sydney in 1901, and the results were 
reported by the Government Statistician of New South Wales to the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science Conference in Hobart in 1902, and shewed 
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that the Sydney boy was taller than the English boy, but that his chest expansion was 
small in comparison with European figures. 

A series of measurements on 500 boys took place concurrently but independently in 
Hobart during 1901, which also gave similar results. It was recognised that the figures 
were based on limited numbers, but they at least challenged attention. The 1901 
survey in Sydney, though small, was a valuable and suggestive contribution to anthro- 
pometric research in Australia, and may be regarded as the beginning of a systematic 
attempt to ascertain what characteristics of bodily form are exhibited in Australia. 
This inquiry roused considerable interest in the other States, and series of measure- 
ments have since been made in Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia, by 
various authorities, and in Victoria by the Education Department’s medical officers. Hach 
year since 1907 the Department of Education of New South Wales has carried out regular 
anthropometric measurements of the height and weight of school children, and now 
possesses records of about 90,000 children, the results being detailed in the Department’s 
Annual Reports. A card for each child allows his measurements for successive years to 
be recorded. The department perambulated the apparatus, each set serving about 20 
schools, and the visits recur in the same month of each succeeding year. 


2. Co-ordination of Effort.—It may be seen in the succeeding parts of this sub- 
section that, while the medical inspection of school children has been carried out in some 
of the States of the Commonwealth in a systematic manner, in other States but little 
has been done in the direction indicated. So far as it has been carried out, the medical 
inspection of school children goes to shew that in Australia, as in other lands, the 
hygiene, both of the schools and of the pupils therein, is more defective than is ordinarily 
recognised, and that, not only preventable physical injury to the rising generation from 
school conditions can be avoided, but also instruction itself can be made more efficient 
by a proper regard to the demands of a good school hygiene. With a view to securing 
uniformity of procedure in the several States the Commonwealth Government in 1907 
formulated a scheme and communicated with the States asking their co-operation in 
obtaining measurements of school children with a view to establishing the relations 
between age, weight and height, chest measurement, etc. Delays occurred from various 
causes, but in a paper read at the Science Congress in Sydrfey 1911, the subject was again 
brought under notice, and this led to the appointment by the congress of a committee of 
experts to encourage anthropometric. research and to consider the organisation of a 
systematic survey of school children throughout Australia. The scheme was essentially 
identical with the former proposals of the Federal Government, but in the interim the 
report of the British Anthropometric Committee became available, thus making possible 
a method uniform with that of Great Britain, and making the results immediately com- 
parable with those of Europe. 


The Australian Anthropometric Committee has drawn up a memorandum setting 
forth the importance and object of the survey, and suggestions as to method for the use 
of teachers, physical trainers and others interested. This report it is expected will 
shortly be available. 

The plan of the survey is as follows :—The children’s heights, weights and chest- 
measurements are to be taken once a year as near as possible at the same time of the 
year. A card for each child enables his development to be watched. Differently 
coloured cards are used for boys and girls. These cards should be kept in the schools, 
and the results tabulated on sheets and sent to the Commonwealth Statistician for the 
general tabulation, the Federal Government. being willing for this to be undertaken. 


In several States advantage has been taken by the Anthropometric Committee of the 
assembling of teachers in physical training camps to arrange for a demonstration on the 
object and method of the survey. Much interest has been roused, particularly as 
affecting the physical growth of school children, and as regards fatigue-effects in con- 
nection with the school programme or drill requirements. If in the Anatomical Schools 
of the Universities special teaching in anthropometric methods were given, it 
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would perhaps facilitate the work. This has been done in some of the universities of 
the United Kingdom. : 


As regards the anthropometrical aspect of the matter, questions dealing with physique 
and growth must receive more intelligent attention than has hitherto been the case here, 
if the future of the British race in Australia is to be properly studied. A uniform scheme 
of comparative physical observations of children would go to shew the ultimate 
influence of the Australian climate on the British race, and would serve as a guide to the 


importance of certain forms of physical training. 


In addition, the importance of 


gathering information concerning the general trend of physical and mental development 
of Australian children, the variations induced by environment in different localities and 
different latitudes, and the extent of preventable influences capable of injuriously 
affecting mental and physical development, are sufficiently apparent. 


extended to Newcastle. 


8. New South Wales.—In this State, arrangements were made in May, 1907, for the 
medical inspection of school children in Sydney, and later in the year the work was 


At the inauguration of the scheme, it was considered advisable to 


restrict the work of the first year to two populous centres in order to determine what 
procedure would be necessary, and what limits could best be assigned in the further 


development of the work. 
a third in March, 1909. 


Two inspectors were appointed for the first year’s work, and 
The scheme as now in operation embraces Sydney and suburbs, 


Newcastle and the West Maitland districts, and its extension to other country centres 
will be carried into effect at an early date. 


The results of the third year’s work shew that during that period 127 schools, 
having an enrolment of 75,854 pupils, were visited by the inspectors. 
number of pupils, 16,026, or 21 per cent., were presented by the teachers for medical 


inspection as suffering from some physical defects. 


Of the total 


Of that number, 7008, or 43 per 


cent., were found to be suffering from defects of vision; 6634, or 41 per cent., were 


returned as suffering from post-nasal trouble; 


2779, or 17 per cent., from throat 


trouble; 640, or 4 per cent., from swollen glands; and 891, or 5 per cent., from either 


defective hearing or ear trouble. 
presented as defective cases to the school doctors. 


The percentages here stated refer only to children 
Of the total enrolment at the schools, 


9.2 per cent. had bad sight, 8.7 per cent. nasal trouble, 4.5 per cent. throat trouble or 
swollen glands, and 1.0 per cent. defective hearing or ear trouble. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1909-10. 


Boys—24,591 Records. Girls—24,168 Records. 
Age last Birthday. 
Average Height.|Average Weight]A verage Height./Average Weight 
Inches. Lbs, Inches. Lbs. 
3 years 40.66 39.03 40.04 37.91 
4 ,, 42.85 42.17 42.08 40.16 
ikea 43.11 43.04 42.70 41.31 
Bynds 44,72 45.06 44,49 44.61 
sie ast 46.47 49.49 46.42 48.42 
iui 48.59 53.72 48.09 52.58 
SDA ee 50.438 58.61 49.93 57.57 
LON? 52.23 64.03 51.91 62.83 
aLteeat 53.86 69.25 58.98 69.74 
Gains 55.80 75.61 55.96 77.42 
ab Ye res 57.48 85.74 58.13 86.11 
140 60.14 94.14 59.84 94.93 
TO oe 62.69 108.11 61.47 104.40 
a! Codes 64.74 118.12 62.01 112.70 
Ah ee 66.29 128.99 62.66 114.35 
She Re 66.70 134.16 63.34 116.26 
Oe, 67.29 137.21 63.34 119-45 
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Since its initiation in 1907, the scheme has embraced 135 schools, having an 
enrolment of 80,000 pupils, while upwards of 50,000 physical records have been received 
from teachers. The foregoing table shews the results of height and weight measurements 
recorded during the year 1909-10. 


4. Victoria.—In Victoria three medical inspectors have been appointed by the 
Education Department, and a commencement was made towards the end of 1909 by the 
examination of the pupils attending the Melbourne Continuation School. An Advisory 
Committee was also appointed to formulate a scheme of medical inspection, which it is 
proposed to extend to all State schools in Victoria. During the year 1909-10 the chief 
work of the inspectors consisted in carrying out a preliminary investigation of the health 
of the pupils in various schools in town and country, and it was stated in the Report of 
the Minister of Public Instruction for that year that the result of this investigation 
had shewn the presence of an amount of physical defect which, were it not paralleled 
in other lands would, in its magnitude, seem incredible. Up to the 30th June, 1910, 
the total number of children examined was 3560, of whom 2613 were in primary 
schools; of the latter number 1345 were boys, and 1268 girls. During the year 
ending 30th June, 1911, many of the ideas and intentions outlined in the previous 
Annual Education Report were initiated, and the foundation laid for a proper and 
systematic scheme of medical school instruction in future. In the course of that year 
8491 children attending primary schools were examined and the results are appended 
below. The following table shews the defects and their percentage amongst Victorian 
boys and girls in all primary schools examined :— 


VICTORIA.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DEFECTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
1910-11. 


PARTICULARS OF DEFECTS. 


Deformities. 


i) no | o 3 

Number of Child: a Pon ent i 3 | 38 a gs ‘3 
Emmet | 8 ) 2 | 8ee) 2 | x (2) 2} be) 8) BE 

3) =] » 5 
z ee te ae an ek WS Se | at mcg 
nN (e) 
NUMBER SUFFERING FROM DEFECTS. 

Boys 4289 ...| 822} 556} 1,310 | 1,841 81] 156 | 280 | 15 | 35 | 102 | 118 
Girls 4202 «| 547] 602] 700] 2,013/1,619| 34 | 322] 31 | 138] 80 | 108 
Total 8491 ...| 1,369 | 1,158 | 2,010 | 3,854 | 1,700} 190 | 602 | 46} 48 | 182 | 226 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL NUMBER EXAMINED, SUFFERING FROM DEFECTS. 
Boys 4289 ...| 19.1 | 12.9 | 30.5 | 42.9] 1.8 | 3.6 | 6.5 3] .8| 2.3] 2.7 
Girls 4202 PRLS OmlaO 16,7 ih 47.60 1 STO ule male (oot los Boh 16a 25 


Total, 8491 sete LO. 13.5, 23.6. | 40.3,) 19,7 | 2.2 | 7.0 | .o | 2.0 | 2.6 
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5. Queensland,—In this State a systematic scheme for the inspection of State school 
children has recently been prepared and came into operation on 1st January, 1911, under 
which a Medical Branch of the Department of Public Instruction was created, consisting 
of a Medical Inspector of Schools, a School Nurse, and a Dental Inspector. A report on 
the work of this branch for the half-year ending 30th June, 1911, has been presented, 
and shews that of 3068 children examined during that period by the Medical Inspector, 
973, or 31.71 per cent., were found to be physically defective to an extent which either 
now seriously interferes, or threatens to do so shortly, with their educational progress. 
The report of the Dental Inspector discloses that of 823 children examined 97 per cent. 
had diseased teeth, and that only about 15 per cent, had clean mouths. The Standard 
of Vision here taken as interfering with the child’s progress is 3%; and §, the latter only 
if the child complains or suffers from headaches, or assumes unnatural attitudes in 
trying to see. The standard adopted for defective hearing is +2. For explanation and 
significance of these fractions see footnote attached to the second table of this sub- 
section. 


In the report the relation between educational progress or intelligence and physique 
and nutrition is shown under the three degrees of comparison, indicated by the words 
“ Good,” ‘‘ Fair,” and “Poor.” These particulars are shewn in the following table :— 


QUEENSLAND.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
PHYSIQUE AND NUTRITION, HALF-YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Physique. Nutrition. 
a Number 
imtellizence.. |\Weamined.\ >> earl we ORAS SW Es ot fee 


Good. | Fair. Poor. Good. Fair. | Poor. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


373 88 


) 
Goode” tl) 828 741 417. || 170 867 | 
Fair | aid4ad thee4 495 258 820 | 479 115 
Poor Slt, £396...des 4) 09 128 89 158 114 54 
| 
. . 
| 
8,068, 1,611 | 1,040 | 517 |) 1,845 966 257 
! 


PERCENTAGE ON NUMBER EXAMINED IN EACH CLASS. 


4 


Good 1,328 55.8 31.4 12.8 65.3 28.1 6.6 
Fair 1,414 46.8 35.0 18.2 58.0 33.9 8.1 
Poor 326 33.4 39.3 27.3 48.5 35.0 16.5 


The children examined were also classified according to ‘“‘intelligence’’ and 
“physical condition.’’ This classification is shewn in the following table, and it may 
be observed that the columns marked with a (x) indicate conditions which are alleged to 
interfere seriously with the child’s school progress. In this table “deafness” does not 
include the deafness accompanying adenoids, nor does “‘physical defects” include such 
as are incidental to adenoids. Excluding the first and last columns, the figures in the 
table represent individual defects, not individual children. 
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QUEENSLAND.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


ie! it eres 
| i Defective a eis rails 
Inte, | 28 amas _|__ Mision” |, ¢ | 2d | 22 a | 28 aa 
genes. | 38 ak esti) yeaa fae) S| es ee 
ai Marked. Slight. | | moved. | tt OF | 5 | fal | Si go | a | QA 32 
NUMBER OF DEFECTS. 
\ | j | | | 
Good ...| 1,328 290 384 38 46}. 111 | 53} 20(| 278 | 151.| 270 | 0) 
*FBair . ...| 1,414 401 423 54) 56 | 128} 74) 80) 340) 298} 442) 0 
Poot ec) (S26 5 BL 81 19 | 14}, 26; 24),41) 104), 85} 181) 7 
| } | j | | { 
: | |-——}-— 
| 3,068 822 888 111 116; 265) 151) 61) 722) 534} 843 | 7 


| { 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF DEFECTS ON CHILDREN EXAMINED. 


Good ...| 1,828} 91.8| 21.3} 28) 3.5] 8.3) 4.0] 1.5|20.9/11.4]20.3 |0.0 
Fair... 1,414) 28.4] 20.9) 38) 4.0} 9.0| 5.5| 2.1|24.0/21.1/31.2 10.0 
Poor ..., 326| 40.2| 24.8 5 4.3| 8.0} 7.4| 3.4|81.6 |26.1 |40.2 |2.1 


i | i 


* Normal hearing is assumed to be susceptible to an ordinary whisper over a distance of 
eighteen feet and is represented by the denominator of a fraction, while its numerator indi- 
cates to what this distance has to be reduced in order that the whisper may become intelligible. 
Visual condition or vision is similarly represented by a fraction; the denominator of which 
represents the distance in metres (a metre being approximately forty inches) at which normal 
vision would clearly distinguish an object, while the numerator indicates the reduction in 
distance required ere the patient attains clear effortless visual perception. Thus 7 would mean 
that a person whose eye test was represented by that fraction, could only see an object at six 
metres distance, which had he possessed normal vision he would have seen at a distance of 
twelve metres. Normal vision, which is generally tested by Snellen’s ordinary test type, is repre- 
sented by the fraction ¢. 


6. South Australia.—No scheme for systematic medical inspection of schools has 
yet been adopted here, all Government action having been postponed pending receipt of 
a report upon the examination of 1000 school-going children in different parts of the 
State, which was commenced by Dr. Rogers, in August, 1909. No children under seven. 
years nor over 15 years of age were examined. Investigations were made with regard 
to personal appearance, cleanliness, height, weight, chest measurements, teeth, eyesight, 
hearing, nose and throat, etc., and the report was presented to the Minister for Hducation 
in September, 1910, the results being, on the whole, satisfactory. As this report con- 
tains statistical details exhibiting many interesting comparisons between various States 
in the Commonwealth and other parts of the world, a brief summary thereof has been 
given at the end of this section. ’ 


7. Western Australia—No general scheme for school medical inspection exists 
here, although examination in a few metropolitan schools has been intermittently 
carried on. During the latter part of 1906 and the first half of 1907 an extended examina- 
tion of about 3300 children was conducted by the Department of State Medicine and 
Public Health with the co-operation of the Education Department. These children were 
attending the State schools in Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Bunbury, and 
Albany. Many physical defects among the children were detected, and the co-operation 
of the Inspector-General of Schools has resulted in steps being taken, where possible, to 
provide better hygienic conditions. The system followed during 1909 was that, wherever 
possible, a visit was made to a school, the teacher bringing up all children who appeared 
to be suffering from any physical defects or bodily ailments. The exact condition of the 
child having been determined, a notice_was sent to the parents calling attention to the 
necessity of obtaining treatment for the defect. Under the ‘‘ Health Act 1911,” 
Medical Officers of Health become medical officers of schools and school children, and 
although complete details of their duties have not yet been worked out, an opportunity 
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will soon be afforded of judging how far the new machinery is likely to go towards pro- 
viding a satisfactory scheme of medical inspection of school children. The Dental 
Society has also arranged for the examination of teeth at some of the larger schools, and 
over 1000 children have already been inspected. Free treatment is given where the 
parents are not in a position to pay for it. ‘ 


8. Tasmania.—The credit of being the first State in the Commonwealth to provide 
for the medical inspection of schools and school children in a systematic way rests with 
Tasmania, where, under the direction of the Chief Health-Officer and the Director of 
Education, about 1200 children attending schools in Hobart were inspected in 1906. 


The general examination was based upon that of the Royal Commission on Physical’ 


Training (Scotland) of 1903, but considerable modifications and adaptations were found 
necessary in order to fit it to immediate requirements. No attempt was made to secure 
anthropometric observations beyond those of unquestionable medical value, and in only 
one case (colour of eyes) were any purely anthropological data collected. The sociological 
data obtained (parental occupation, etc.) were found of much service, and produced some 
interesting comparative results. 


Medical inspection of school children as now existing in Tasmania is carried out by 
three medical officers, each controlling respectively one of three areas, which for medical 
inspection purposes are known as Hobart District, Launceston District, and the Country 
Districts of the State. Additional assistants in the persons of two school nurses have 
been appointed to follow up the work of the Medical Inspectors. Reports on the 
physical condition of the children are furnished, and parents advised when medical 
attention is considered necessary, and in the case of parents unable to pay for such atten- 
tion, orders are given for free treatment at the hospital. From March, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1910, the total number of children examined in State schools was 20,961, of 
which 11,869 were examined in country schools, 5870 in Hobart and 3222 in Launceston. 
During 1910, 2963 children were examined by Drs. Clark and Ormiston, 1774 by the 
latter, who found adenoids affecting 35 per cent., defective sight 19.3 per cent., and de- 
fective hearing 9 per cent. of the children; while Dr. Clark out of 1189 children found 
that 242, or 20.35 per cent., were suffering from various defects to an extent requiring 
medical treatment in order to fit them for their educational studies. Of these 242 
children 95 had severe eye defects, and 95 were suffering from advanced adenoids. Out 
of the 1774 children examined by Dr. Ormiston 14 were found to be mentally deficient in 
the true sense of the term, while 16 others, though regarded as practically bordering on 
that condition, were set down as dull or backward, many of this latter group shewing the 
stigmata of congenital syphilis. With regard to dental condition, all the Medical In- 
spectors agree that the teeth of the children of Tasmania seem to be uniformly bad. 


9, Comparisons of School Children in Australia and other Countries——In 1909 
a medical officer was appointed by the South Australian Government to carry out an 
inspection of 1000 school-going children residing in different districts of the State. 
Inspection was commenced in August 1909, and the results were embodied in a 
report issued in September, 1910.* The matter therein dealt with may conveniently 
be subdivided into the following sections, viz.:—(i.) height, (ii.) weight, (iii.) chest 
measurement, (iv.) teeth, (v.) vision, (vi.) hearing, (vii.) nose and throat, (viii.) deformi- 
ties, (ix.) diseases, (x) ‘‘ dullards” and their physical defects. 


(i.) Height. Comparative returns were available for all the States except Victoria 
and Queensland. In New South Wales and Western Australia the system of age-grouping 
was different to that adopted in Tasmania and in South Australia. Inthe former the last 
birthday was assumed to be the child’s age, while in the latter the nearest birthday 
was adopted. Consequently, some slight allowance must be made for this difference in 
classification. The following table shews the comparative heights of school children 
(boys and girls) in Australian States, England and Scotland :— 


* Report of R. 8. Rogers, M.A., M.D., Hon. Consulting Physician to Adelaide Hospital, etc. | 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS IN 
AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND, 


HEIGHT IN INCHES. 
| = 
i + t \| 
Ages. South Aus. N.S. W. Tasmania. | West Aus. England. pi steee a 
BOoYs. 
7 es Sao 46.02 46.10 47.19 a 45.97 43.70 
8 tale aoe 48.20 48.29 49.00 49.10 47.05 45.80 
9 eet an 49.58 49.98 51:25 50.50 49.70 47.70 
10 ies ht 51.73 51.97 52.65 52.10 51.84 49.60 
11 aaa Ae 53.18 53.53 54.35 53.80 53.50 51.30 
13 aoe oi 55.31 55.20 56.30 56.10 54.99 53.00 
13 ete ri 56.86 57.16 57.80 58.80 56.91 54.60 
14 He HAP 59.53 60.07 60.78 60.10 59.33 56.30 
GIRLS. 
7 te ae 45.60 45,72 47.80 Cat 44.45 43.40 
8 ae tay 47.96 47.70 48.40 48.90 46.60 45.20 
9 tee Mee 49.51 49.68 50.50 49.80 48.73 47.20 
10 bad <a: 51.53 51.67 52.438 52.40 51.05 49.00 
AE ax = 53.22 53.59 54.59 53.50 53.10 50.80 
12 as 55.62 55.99 56.50 55.80 55.66 52.90 
13 Rls es 57.50 58.41 58.10 57520 57.77 55.10 
14 tate At 60.00 60.23 61.28 59:30 59.80 57.10 
* Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. + Elkington and Clarke. t Black- 
burne. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. || Statistics of Anthropometric Com 
mittee. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child; the boots of the children were not 
removed. = Mackenzie and Foster. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. 


It appears from these tables that the Tasmanian children are exceptionally tall, 
being in advance of the other States at almost all ages. Western Australia stands next 
to Tasmania in this respect, while South Australian children approximate very closely 
to those of New South Wales in stature, the latter State having a very slight advantage. 
It may be seen that the heights of boys examined in Tasmania and Western Australia 
are greater than those examined in New South Wales and South Australia at every age, 
and that the New Sduth Wales boys are consistently slightly in advance of South 
Australian boys, age forage. In the case of the girls, the Tasmanian girl is the tallest at 
all ages, except 8, when she is surpassed by Western Australia, and at 13 when 
New South Wales takes the lead. The stature of Western Australian girls, which exceeds 
that im any of the other States at the age of 8, approximates to that of South Australia, 
at the age of 12, and is lowest of all the States at 13 and 14. As in the case of the boys, 
the stature of South Australian girls is very nearly the same as that of New South 
Wales, except at the age of 13, at which the older State has a very distinct advantage. 

Comparison of the average heights of the South Australian with those of the English 
child tell decidedly in favour of the former at all ages. In the case of the boy, England 
would appear to have a slight advantage at the ages of 9, 11, and 13, but this apparent, 
advantage disappears when it is remembered that the English children were measured - 
in their shoes, whereas South Australian children were measured without their shoes. 
South Australian girls seem to have a still greater advantage in height over their English 
sisters than appears in the case of the boys. Only at the ages of 12 and 13 do the latter 
(Hnglish) seem slightly taller, but this superiority at once disappears when the boots 
are taken into consideration. _ The disparity in height is most noticeable during the 
first three years of school life. i 
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(ii.) Weight. In comparing South Australian children with those of other States it 


is obvious from the tables given below that the Tasmanian children lead in weight as they ~ 


were seen to do in height. The weight of South Australian children closely approxi- 
mates to that of New South Wales. Among the boys, Tasmania leads at all ages except 
the age of 13, when the South Australian boy stands first amongst the States. The 
latter falls a trifle behind the New South Wales boy during his 14th year, and still more 
behind the Tasmanian at that age, but maintains a marked superiority over the Western 
Australian lad at the two higher wages. The boy in South Australia weighs nearly the 
same as the boy in New South Wales at the ages of 7, 8,and 14, falls a trifle behind him 
at 9 and 10, loses a pound in favour of the older State at 11, regains it at 12, and pushes 
his advantage over his rival to the extent of nearly 24 pounds at 13. The Western 
Australian lad weighs high during his junior years at school, closely approximating to 
Tasmania at the ages of 8 and 9, He is considerably ahead of South Australia and New 
South Wales at 10, 11, and 12, but loses ground at 13, and falls into the rear of all the 
States at 14. 


In the case of girls, Tasmania is in advance of the other States at all ages, and greatly 
so at the two higher ages. Western Australia is a good second at the junior ages, 8, 9, 
and 10. The girls from that State weigh nearly the same as those in South Australia 
and New South Wales at 11 and 12, almost the same as the mother State at 13, but fall 
behind her at 14. As in the case of the boys so also with the girls, the weights in South 
Australia closely approximate to those in New South Wales, at some ages being slightly 
in advance of the latter, at others slightly behind, the most noticeable differences being 
observable at the two higher ages, when the South Australian girl falls rather more than 
14 pounds behind in her average. One of the most interesting features is the remarkable 
average weight of the Tasmanian girl at 14, when she exceeds the next highest State 
average by upwards of 4 pounds. 


South Australian boys compare favourably with average English boys in point of 
weight at the lowest and the two highest school-going ages, but fall very considerably 
behind the latter in the middle ages; e.g. at the ages of 10 and 11 there is an average 
difference of about 5 pounds in favour of the English lad, whereas at 13 and 14 the 
South Australian is slightly ahead in weight. 


The following table shows the comparative weights of school children (boys and 
girls) in Australian States, England and Scotland :— 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF 
CHILDREN IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Weight in Pounds. 


Ages. \ “4 : | bes 
| Pee ay NS.W. ee West. Aust. mae. | eve) 
Boys. 

it aM ae 49.00 48.90 51.30 = 49.7 45.3 
8 “ae AS 58.24 53.26 55.30 55.10 54.9 49.3 
9 aan oe ry fev 57.83 59.80. 59.20 60.4 53.6 
10 vip Ke 62.48 62.78 66.10 65.20 67.5 58.3. 
11 ia us 67.11 68.18 70.60 69.50 72.0 63.1 
12 sas ead 75.01 7o.0S 78.40 76.60 (hore 68.1 
13 aS ues 83.75 81.32 82.30 81.10 82.6 73.5 
14 au ete 92.41 92.98 93.70 88.70 92.0 79.3 


: 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS 
OF CHILDREN IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND—(continued.) 


Weight in Pounds. 


Ages. | | | | fe 
South i | fete lines: | | Scotland 
Australia. | N.S. W. | Tasmania. | West. Aust. England. | (Glasgow). 
GIRLS. 
7 eG Asc 47.92 47.63 48.80 | a 47.5 43.9 
8 eg pA 52.88 51.98 53.50 | 53.40 52.1 47.5 
9 aes | . 06.89 56.59 58.90 | 58.50 55.5 51.9 
10 Pes ea 61.82 62.31 64.70 | 63.20 62.0 56.1 
11 hide ald 68.78 68.15 72.20 | 69.00 68.1 61.1 
12 tay Sel 76.76 76.65 77.20 76.60 76.4 67.2 
13 Sais wale 85.61 87.21 91.40 87.70 87.2 75.1 
14 “O4 oon 94.36 96.08 100.20 | 95.20 96.7 82.9 
* Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. + Elkington and Clarke. t Black- 
burne. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. || Statistics of Anthropometric 
Committee. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child; the boots of the children were not 
removed. = Mackenzie and Foster. Last birthday assumed to be the age of the child. 


(iii.) Chest Measurement. Owing to the variety of methods in obtaining such 
measurements, comparatively few reliable statistics are available. In South Australia 
measurements were taken at the level of the nipple next the bare skin with the arms 
hanging loosely at the sides. Measurements at “full inspiration” and at ‘‘forced 
expiration” were taken, as also the ““mean” between these two, but for the purposes of 
comparison with other places for which similar figures are available ‘‘mean” figures 
only are dealt with. The following table compares the mean chest measurements of 
Australian boys with those in certain other parts of the world :— 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—COMPARATIVE CHEST MEASURE- 
MENT OF BOYS IN AUSTRALIA AND IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


kee South | NewSouth . PistAeNKa Oot t 
* Australia. |Wales (Sydney).| Great Britain. | United States. Poland. 
Cea 7). 28 06 23.6 Sela oil SOR anyon 
8 oa dae 23.89 | 23.9 a a | 22.8 
9 ir sae 24.66 24.5 | aaa 23.48 | 23.7 
10 an cer 25.31 25.1 | 26.10 | 24.30 24.4 
11 ae vie 25.99 (25.9 | 26.53 25.34 25.1 
12 oes) ae 27.04 26.7 27.20 } 26.28 25.6 
13 Bs ar 28.07 27.7 28.03 | 27.28 } 27.2 
14 ea sel 29.28 28.9 28.46 28.55 = 
| 
* Anthropometric Committee. + Kline. | Landsberger. 


The following table shewing the average degree of expansion in inches amongst boys 
of two Australian States is very striking, the marked superiority of the South Australian 
boy at any age being suggestive of more careful training in breathing exercises than in 
the Mother State :— : 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—COMPARATIVE DEGREE OF CHEST 
EXPANSION BETWEEN SCHOOLBOYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND N.S, WALES. 


expansion in inches 


eo ae SOL 7 8 9 10 uW 12 13 14 
Average degree of ve Australia| 2.50 | 2.47 | 2.81 | 2.82 | 2.71 | 3.0 2.98 | 3.11 
8 | 1,9° } 1.9") 2:2 | 2.5 | 2.4 | 2.5 


N. 8. Wales! 1.8 | tb, 
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(iv.) Teeth. With regard to teeth the proportion of decayed teeth in South Australia 


was found to be 2.73 teeth per child as against 4.2 in Hobart, and 4.6 in Sydney, in 


which latter place, however, only ages between 7 and 14 inclusive were dealt with. An 
examination of 10,500 English and Scottish children averaging the age of 12 shewed a 
percentage of 3.5 decayed teeth per child as against 1.8 per South Australian child of 
same age, while Sydney shewed 4.8, New South Wales Country Districts 3.5, and Hobart 
3.3 for same age. It is somewhat difficult, however, to obtain reliable data upon this 
matter, as it is not always made clear whether the averages given refer to second teeth 
only or to both sets. Out of the whole number of 1007-children examined in South 
Australia only 70 were found to possess perfect sets of teeth. 


(v.) Vision. Keenness of vision was tested with the ordinary Snellen’s type read at six 
metres. The various tests made disclosed that the vision of South Australian children is 
by no means ideal, 15 per cent. of them being unable to read (under normal test conditions) 
with both eyes separately. The percentage of those possessing normal keenness of 
vision (6/6) amounted to 54.8. Defective vision in school children appears to be worse 
in other parts of the Commonwealth, the percentage for New South Wales being 27.7; 
Hobart, 44.2; Western Australia, 38.3, for children between the ages of 8 and 16 inclusive. 
In Edinburgh and Aberdeen similar tests revealed percentages of 31.7 and 18.5 respectively, 
In analysing defects in vision amongst South Australian children, 6/6 was taken as 
representing “‘normal” vision ; 6/9 ‘‘fair”; 6/12 “medium”; and less than 6/12 “bad” 
vision. For explanation and significance of these figures see footnote attached to second 
table of sub-section 5 (Queensland) on page 1131 hereof. 


Any attempt to record errors of refraction without the aid of retinoscopy being 
necessarily more or less unsatisfactory, and as the conditions under which these South 
Australian children were examined absolutely precluded the use of retinoscopy, only such 
tests as experience and circumstances rendered practicable were adopted. The tests 
used included, amongst others, a series of striped balls, striped letters, and a series 
of radiating lines. (a) Astigmatism.—The percentage of astigmatism for children (of 
both sexes) in South Australia between the ages of 8 and 14 inclusive, was found to be 
36.8, but many of the ailments were of low degree, the children possessing “ full 
vision’’ (6/6). No definite relation seems to exist between this trouble and the age 
of the child, and probably ought not to, astigmatism being a congenital defect. 
(b) Hypermetropia.—Owing to the impossibility of applying the retinoscopic test the 
examination for hypermetropic errors has not been satisfactory, and must be greatly 
underestimated, as only the ‘‘manifest’’ cases were recorded. Long sight (hyper- 
metropia) among children is a congenital defect which is present in a very large number 
of children in the early school-going ages. Later on it may be replaced by normal or 
even by short sight. The unusual power which a child has, by straining the eye, of 
bringing it to a correct focus enables it in a great many instances to hide the defect, 
so that it only becomes ‘‘ manifest ’’ at a later period of life. The percentage of 
“manifest ’’ cases among children examined was only 5.6, which is undoubtedly greatly 
below the extent which would have been revealed by a mirror examination. (c) Myopia, 
or Short Sight.—The general percentage of myopia was found to be 5.9. In the north 
a few schools were examined in which a large number of short-sighted children were 
found, and these have considerably raised, the percentage throughout the State. In the 
metropolitan area the percentage was 3.5; im the southern areas 2.7, and in the northern 
areas 9.8. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. The following table shews the percentage 
of astigmatism, manifest hypermetropia, and usyopia in South Australian boys and 
girls at various ages :— 


' 
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TABLE SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF ASTIGMATISM, MANIFEST HYPERMETROPIA, 
AND MYOPIA IN SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BOYS AND GIRLS AT VARIOUS AGES. 


Boys. GIRLs. 
Ages. H 
Astigmatism.| |) ed ere Myopia. |Astigmatism. ate opie Myopia. 
H ar: ee 38.5 3.8 — 40.5 7.8 1.8 
Se3. Jes 31.8 9.0 == 40.6 6.5 3.2 
Ol ey Fe 38.2 4.4 3.9 44.7 5.6 5.6 
TOM — 371 nes 5.1 43.2 5.8 4.4 
i i aes sae 38.2 4.4 8.9 40.9 6.2 6.2 
De wee 40.8 5.4 9.0 BL 8.7 7.8 
WBA zie 28.8 4.4 9.3 40.9 3.0 10.9 
Parse ep 92.2 5.7 10.1 31.4 had 7.8 
Average at all 
BOS, da " $4.4 4.8 5.8 3971 6.4 6.0 


The above table shews the proportion of myopia to be almost the same in boys and 
girls. It also shows a marked tendency for the defect to increase with the school age. 
This corresponds with observations made elsewhere. Myopia, unlike the two other 
errors of refraction (astigmatism and hypermetropia) already dealt with, is generally an 
acquired defect, and is usually the result of eye-strain. Faulty position, or lighting, 
and other school defects are often contributing causes. It must be remembered that 
once a child acquires short sight the trouble is likely to be a progressive one unless 
checked by suitable glasses. 

The number of errors of refraction found throughout the State, even when they did 
not reduce the visual acuteness, are, nevertheless, potential causes of future eye troubles. 
The children with apparently perfect vision formed only a small majority; and it is ques- 
tionable whether they would have been in the majority had it been possible to correctly 
estimate the proportion of hypermetropia. 


(vi.) Hearing. For this defect each ear was tested separately, the test employed 
being a whisper at the distance of eighteen feet, and of the 1007 children examined, in 34 
cases or 3.3 per cent. deafness was observed, 16 of them being affected in only one ear. 
Similar statistics show a percentage of 12.1 for Hobart, while the percentages for West 
Australian children range from 4 to 15 in the different schools. In Edinburgh the per- 
centage for distinctly defective children was 6.7; of defective 35.2. In Aberdeen the 
results were exceptionally good, only 5 children being distinctly defective, while the 
proportion of children set down as possessing slightly defective hearing was 13 per cent. 
Low percentages of deaf children in metropolitan areas may be greatly due to the 
facilities which exist for removing adenoid growths. 


(vii.) Nose and Throat. Examination shewed that 17 per cent. were mouth 
breathers and that nearly 61 per cent. of the children were suffering from enlarged 
tonsils, a percentage sufficiently high to be regarded as a somewhat serious matter, when 
the amount of ill health directly or indirectly arising from such a condition is considered. 
South Australia seems to possess unenyiable prominence in this respect, the percentage 
of the other places being New South Wales, 49; Hobart, 38; Western Australia, 20-40; 
Edinburgh, 52; and Aberdeen 30 per cent. 


(viii.), Deformities. Twenty-four cases of pigeon-breast were noted, and it was 
observed with satisfaction that cases of curvature of the spine were exceedingly rare, only 
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0.6 per cent. of spinal deformities being found amongst South Australian children, as . 
against 8 per cent. for Hobart, and 5 per cent. in Western Australia. The New South 


Wales Report for 1910 states that spinal curvature amongst school children is infrequent, 
only 15 cases out of several thousand children haying been noted. 


(ix.) Diseases. This section deals with various ailments, such as skin troubles, 
diseases of the glandular system, the bones and joints, and nervous disorders, but 
discloses nothing sufficiently important to warrant any special reference here. 


(x.) Dullards. The report presents many features of significant import, which empha- 
sise the urgent necessity for medical inspection of school children, but none more so than 
the information contained in the section bearing upon “ Dullards and their physical de- 
fects.’’ Concerning these and their condition the examiner remarks that “no number of 
arguments could be more overwhelmingly convincing for this necessity [7.e., medical in- 
spection] , and to expect such children, suffering as they are from many remediable troubles, 
to keep pace with their better-equipped schoolfellows, is highly unreasonable.” Of the 1007 
examined, 111 children, or 11 per cent., were marked “dull” by the teacher. Fifty-seven 
of these were boys, equal to 11.4 percent.; 54 were girls, equal to 10.6 percent. An analysis 
of these cases revealed the following conditions:—Twenty suffered from very serious de- 
fects of vision ; 21 were bad ‘‘mouth-breathers” (affected with adenoids) ; 7 were mentally 
defective in a very marked degree ; 7 were very deaf; 3 had speech defects ; 2 had heart 
disease; 1 was strumous; 1 had a large abdominal tumour; 1 suffered from anemia and 
general debility; 1 had chronic bronchitis. These conditions will readily account for 
57.6 per cent. of the ‘‘dull” children. Of the remainder, three were quadroons of less 
than average intelligence, and nearly all the other ‘‘dullards” suffered from some minor 
visual defect, enlarged tonsils, or some trouble calculated to handicap them in their 
school work. 


| 
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SECTION XXXI. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


$ 1. The Selection of the Territory. 


{. Constitutional Provisions.—The powers under which the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has acted in taking steps towards the establishment of a seat of Government are 
conferred by the Commonwealth Constitution Act 1900. By section 125 of that Act (see 
p. 32 hereinbefore) it was provided that the seat of Government of the Commonwealth 
shall be determined by the Parliament and shall be within territory granted to, or 
acquired by, the Commonwealth. It was also provided (a) that the territory shall be 
situated in New South Wales not less than 100 miles from Sydney, (b) that it shall 
contain an area of not less than 100 square miles, and (c) that such portion of the terri- 
tory as consists of Crown lands shall be granted to the Commonwealth without any 
payment therefor. Finally, the section provides that Parliament shall sit at Melbourne 
until it meets at the seat of Government. 

In Year Book No. 4 (p.p. 1134 to 1160), an article was published giving detailed in- 
formation as to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital territory, and 
as to the progress of operations in connection with the establishment of the capital city. 
The article was prepared from information gained from personal observation and from 
data kindly furnished by Lieut.-Colonel David Miller, V.D., 1.S.0., Secretary for Home 
Affairs, under whose supervision all preliminary operations in the Federal Capital terri- 
tory have been conducted. Information was also supplied by Lieut.-Colonel Owen, 
A.I.C.E., Director-General of Works, and Mr. C. R. Scrivener, Director of Common- 
wealth Lands and Surveys. 


2. The Seat of Government Act 1908.—After considerable delay it was decided by 
the Seat of Government Act 1908 that the seat of Government should be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yass-Camberra in New South Wales. The chief provisions of this Act 
were (a) that the seat of Government should be in the district of Yass-Canberra in the 
State of New South Wales, (b) that the territory to be acquired by the Commonwealth 
should contain an area of not less than 900 square miles, and (c) that the territory should 
haye access to the sea. 

Under this Act, then, the district in which the seat of Government is to lie was 
finally selected ; it yet remained, however, to determine the actual territory for the seat 
of Government within that district, and to provide the machinery for the acquisition of 
such territory by the Commonwealth. The locality of the Yass-Canberra district may 
be seen on reference to the map given on page 1149. 


§ 2. The Acquisition of the Territory. 


1. General.—The chief facts relating to the actual acquisition of the Capital terri- 
tory by the Commonwealth Government from the Government of New South Wales are 
outlined in Year Book No. 4 (pp.“1186-8). The boundaries of the territory as originally 
proposed and as finally selected may be seen by reference to the map on page 1150 hereof. 
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2. Agreement between Commonwealth and New South Wales Governments.—On 
the 18th October, 1909, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and the Premier of: 
New South Wales, subject to the approval of their respective Parliaments, agreed to the 
surrender by the State and the acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of approxi- 
mately 900 square miles (shewn on the map on page 1151 hereof), and made certain stipula- 
tions with respect to the surrender and acceptance of the territory. The State also 
agreed to grant to the Commonwealth an area of two square miles for the purposes of a 
Commonwealth port, and in addition thereto certain other areas aggregating 2302 acres, 
which were considered necessary for the defence of the-port. The State of New South 
Wales further granted to the Commonwealth :—(a) the right to construct, maintain, 
and work a railway from the territory to Jervis Bay; (0) the right to use the waters of 
the Snowy River or such other rivers as may be agreed upon for the generation of 
electricity for the purposes of the territory; (c) paramount water rights over the catch- 
ment areas of the Queanbeyan and Molonglo Rivers and their tributaries. 


The State further agreed :—(a) To reserve from sale, lease, and occupation, except 
with the concurrence of the Commonwealth, all Crown lands in the catchment areas 
above referred to; (b) to protect from pollution the waters of the Queanbeyan and 
Molonglo Rivers; (c) in the event of the Commonwealth constructing a railway within 
the territory to its northern boundary, the State agreed to construct a railway from a 
point near Yass to join the Commonwealth line, 


8. Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909.—On the 13th December, 1909, the 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act w&s assented to. This Act was expressed to com- 
mence on a date to be fixed by proclamation after the New South Wales Parliament had 
passed an Act notifying the agreement and surrendering the territory. The Acceptance 
Act confirmed the agreement (which was incorporated as a schedule to the Act), deter- 
mined the site of the seat of Government, and authorised the Governor-General to 
declare by proclamation that on and from the proclaimed day the territory was accepted 
by the Commonwealth. It also made provision for the continuance in the territory, 
after its acquisition by the Commonwealth, of State laws and private interests in land 
and for the commencement of the administration of the territory by the’ Common- 
wealth, 


On the 14th December, 1909, a similar measure entitled the Seat of Government 
Surrender Act was passed by, the Government of New South Wales. The Act came into 
force by proclamation on the following day; it ratified the agreement and surrendered 
the territory to the Commonwealth. 


4. Proclamations Effecting Acquisition of Territory by Commonwealth.—On the 
20th January, 1910, a proclamation was issued by the Governor-General bringing the 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act into force on the 22nd January following. The 
effect of this proclamation was to bring the Act into force to the extent of enabling the 
Governor-General to issue a second proclamation vesting the territory in the Common- 
wealth. Prior to the issue of the second proclamation it was, however, considered 
advisable to secure further legislation in the direction of an Act to provide for the proper 
government and administration of the territory. The Seat of Government (Administra- 
tion) Act was accordingly passed on the 25th November, 1910; the provisions of this Act 
are referred to in a later part of this section. On the 5th December, 1910, the second 
proclamation was carried vesting the territory in the Commonwealth on and from the 
1st January, 1911. 
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§ 3. Physiography. 


1, General.—The general locality of the Federal territory is shewn on the map on 
page 1149. The chief topographical features of the whole territory may be seen by 
reference to the map on page 1152, while those of the districts in the immediate vicinity 
of the city site are shown on a larger scale on the map on page 1151. The total area of 
the territory is approximately 900 square miles, or 576,000 acres, of which it will be 
necessary to reserve from occupation the catchment area of the Cotter River, which has 
an extent of 170 square miles, or 108,800 acres. An area of about 12 square miles, or 
7680 acres, has been set apart for the purpose of the city site, and it is proposed to reserve 
a further area of about 100,000 acres for parks, roads, military college, and other public 
purposes outside the city area, leaving 359,520 acres available for profitable occupation 
under reasonable conditions. 

As regards accessibility, Canberra is 204 miles distant from Sydney, 429 miles from 
Melbourne, 912 miles from Adelaide, and 929 from Brisbane, from which it may be seen 
that the capital site is reasonably equidistant from the chief centres of population of the 
Commonwealth. As to access to the sea, it has been found that there is a practicable 
route for a railway between Canberra and Jervis Bay with a length of about 123 miles. 
To the north of the territory the country is open, and good roads lead to Yass (via Hall) 
and Gundaroo (via Sutton). 

In Year Book No. 4 (pp. 1139-1142), reference was made to the chief topographical 
features of the Federal territory. For this purpose the territory was classified under 
four main heads :—(i.) The Canberra Ridge and Plain ; (ii.) the Murrumbidgee Scarp ; 
(iii.) the Paddy’s and Gudgenby Rivers areas ; and (iv.) the Cotter River catchment. 


2. Meteorology.—Meteorological observations have not been taken on the capital 
site itself over a sufficient number of years to enable a proper appreciation of climatic 
elements to be arrived at. At Queanbeyan, however, which is only 8 miles distant from 
the capital site, rain records have been taken since September, 1870; at Duntroon since 
1896 ; and at a number of other places near the capital site for various periods. Par- 
ticulars of rainfall and temperatures, as recorded at Queanbeyan, have already been 
given in this book (see page 109.) 


(i.) Rainfall. The average rainfall for the whole of the Federal territory has been 
computed by the Commonwealth Meteorologist to be 25.5 inches, or about that of 
Melbourne or London. The following table gives particulars of the rainfall recorded at , 
several places near the capital site :— 


COMMONWEALTH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, — RAINFALLS .RECORDED AT PLACES 
IN VICINITY OF CAPITAL SITE, 


Greatest. Lowest. 
Station. No. of | Average. 
Years. 

Year. |Amount.| Year. | Amount. 

P Inches. - Inches. ‘Inches. 

Duntroon ... Sie Aas 16 18.74 1900 28.94: 1902 11.09 
Kiandra Ane Ae rae 37 64.55 1889 99.06 1908 42.18 
Lake George B60 aes 26 27.00 1887 49.11 1908 15.90 
Queanbeyan eh vf 4L 22.52 1887 41.29 | 1902 10.45 
Red Hill paitine ada i 25 33.89. 1887 49.66 1902 18.24 
Uriarra a4 sats Feral dl eal) 32.92 1887 54,11 1899 20.00 


The highest recorded average rainfall within the Federal territory is 32.92 inches at 
Uriarra, and the lowest, 18.74 inches at Duntroon, It is stated, however, that neither 
of these records can be accepted asaccurate. At Queanbeyan the average rainfall is 22.52 
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inches ; as much as 41.29 inches were registered at that place in 1887, and as little as 
10.45 inches in 1902, a range of over 30 inches. The average rainfall in the city site 
itself is estimated to be 21.80 inches per annum. This equals or exceeds that recorded at 
the following places :—Berlin, Budapest, Christiania, Copenhagen, Madrid, Marseilles, 
Moscow, Naples, Paris, San Francisco, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Vladivostock. 
No official records have been taken within the Cotter catchment area, but it is 
estimated that the average rainfall cannot be less than from 40 to 60 inches per annum, 
since Kiandra, which is not many miles distant, has an average of 64 inches and is 
exposed to the same rain-bearing winds, while it has~the disadvantage of being 
some 500 to 1000 feet lower than many of the peaks which serve as condensing or pre- 
cipitating agents for the Cotter River. If the records of Kiandra can be taken as a guide, 
it follows that the precipitation on these higher levels does not suffer the extreme annual 
variations to which the lower levels of the Federal territory are susceptible, so that the 
flow of the Cotter River may reasonably be regarded as both fairly uniform and constant. 


(ii.) Temperature and other Matters. The meagre temperature data so far obtained 
over the capital site leave information as to many phases of weather inconclusive. Taking 
Queanbeyan as representative, the mean annual temperature may be assumed to be 55° 
Fahr., the summer mean 68°, and the winter 42°. The maximum shade temperature re- 
corded at Queanbeyan for the past seventeen years is 104° , the minimum 11° Fahr.; the 
ordinary summer temperatures are high, while the nights are invariably cool. During 
winter the temperature frequently falls below freezing point; the minimum recorded 
in 1911 was 22°, and the winter of that year was quite a normal one. At Duntroon ° 
(Military College) the minimum for 1911 was 25°. The prevailing winds during. the 
winter months are from points west of the meridian, and since those from the south, 
south-west and west pass over the snow-clad Alps, they are keen. During the summer, 
hot winds from the west and north-west alternate with cool winds from the south, while 
the frequent north-east winds from the ocean are refreshing and serve to modify the 
summer temperature. It is rare for snow to fall within the city site, and still more rare 
for it to remain unthawed for more than a few hours after sunrise. Fogs are neither 
frequent nor dense. Observations of evaporation and other climatic elements are not 
available for a period sufficiently long to enable a reliable estimate of normals, other 
than those of rain and temperature, to be formed. 

A meteorological station was established in 1910 on the capital site and the follow- 
ing instruments installed :—Evaporation tank, thermograph, barograph, hygrograph, 
aspirator, rain gauge, anemometer, and sunshine recorder. ‘ 


3. Geology, Vegetation, Soils, and Agriculture.—For information as to these matters 
yeference may be made to Year Book No. 4 (pp. 1142-5). 


4, Jervis Bay.—The territory on the south side of Jervis Bay acquired by the Com- 
monwealth includes (a) an area of about two square miles as described in the first schedule 
to the Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909; (b) an area of 132 acres, known as 
Bowen Island, described in the same schedule ; and (c) six other areas aggregating 2270 
acres, also described in the schedule. The Commonwealth recently acquired an 
additional area of about 5000 acres to embrace the headwaters of Telegraph Creek, and 
the New South Wales Government has agreed to amend the Seat of Government Accept- 
ance’ Act so as to embrace an additional area of about 9000 acres to include the catch- 
ment area of Lakes Windermere and Mackenzie, and the site for the Naval College. 
The State has also agreed to grant sovereign rights over the area between Bowen Island, 
Captain’s Point, St. George’s Basin, Sussex Inlet, Wreck Bay, and the South Pacifie 
Ocean ; in this area is included a small portion of the waters of Jervis Bay. 

The entrance to Jervis Bay, between Bowen Island and Point Perpendicular, is 1# 
miles in width. The main Federal territory is situated on the southern side of the bay, 
at what is known as Darling Road, where there is a good anchorage on a sandy bottom, 
carrying a depth of from 6 to 11 fathoms of water at low-water spring tides. The 
5-fathom line comes close up to the shore, and there is nothing less than 11 fathoms 
thence to the ocean. The sheltered area of Darling Road may be taken to be about 14 
square miles, and affords an excellent shelter for vessels of even the greatest draught. 
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§ 4. Administration and Organisation of Services. 


1. General.—By section 6 of the Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909, it is 
provided that all laws in force in the Commonwealth territory, at the date of acquisition 
by the Commonwealth, shall, so far as applicable, remain in force until other provision 
is made. Power is given to the Governor-General to exercise certain functions hitherto 
vested in the Governor of New South Wales, subject to the proviso that the Governor- 
General may direct that any such function shall be exercised on behalf of the Common- 
wealth by the authorities of the State in whom it was previously vested. Before issuing 
the proclamation actually effecting the acquisition of the territory it was thought desir- 
able to make further provision for the administration of the territory by the Common- 
wealth. The Seat of Government (Administration) Act was accordingly passed in 
November, 1910. 


2. The Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910.—This Act, which came 
into force on the Ist January, 1911, provides for the government of the territory and 
deals with the following matters :—(a) Ordinances. The Governor-General is authorised 
to make ordinances having the force of law in the territory, either House of Parlia- 
ment being empowered, however, to disallow any such ordinance by passing a resolution 
to that effect. (b) State Acts. It is provided that certain State Acts shall not con- 
tinue in force in the territory. These Acts are as follows:—The Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1899, the Industrial Disputes Acts 1908 and 1909, the Local Govern- 
ment Acts 1906 to 1908, the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act 1880, and’ all acts 
imposing rates, taxes, or duties (except duties on the estates of deceased persons). 
(c) Commonwealth Acts. It is also provided that the following Commonwealth Acts 
should apply within the territory :—The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Acts 1904 to 1910, the Australian Industries Preservation Acts 1906 to 1909, and the 
Secret Commissions Act 1905. (d) Crown Lands. The freehold of any Crown Lands 
in the territory cannot be sold or disposed of except in pursuance of some contract 
entered into before the 1st January, 1911.: (e) Jurisdiction of Inferior Courts. The 
inferior courts of the State of New South Wales exercise the same jurisdiction as they 
had before the commencement of the Act. 


3. Ordinances.—Up to the end of March, 1911, five ordinances had been made under 
the provision referred to above. (a) The first of these came into operation on the Ist 
January, 1911, and deals with the provisional government of the territory. It directs that 
the State laws are to continue to be administered by the authorities of the State, and that 
Magistrates, gaolers, and police are to be deemed to be officers of the territory. No new 
license to sell intoxicating liquor in the territory may be granted ; any existing publican’s 
license may, however, be renewed from time to time for the same premises. (6) The 
second ordinance, providing for the making, levying and expending of rates on land in 
the capital territory, was made on the 25th October, 1911. This ordinance was amended 
by the third ordinance, dated the 11th December, 1911, and by, the fifth ordinance, 
dated the 20th March, 1912. (c) The fourth ordinance providing for the care, control, 
and management of public places and for the regulation of traffic was made on the 1st 
February, 1912. 

It is proposed to pass Commonwealth Acts providing a complete scheme for the 
government of the territory, as the opportunity and necessity arise. In the meantime 
it is intended to make other ordinances at'an early date dealing with various urgent. 
matters; it is understood that the first of these will relate to the local government of the 
territory by the Commonwealth. 

Information relating to financial and other arrangements, and to the scheme for the 
organisation of services in the Federal territory, may be found in the last issue (No. 4) 
of the Commonwealth Year Book (see p. 1151). 
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§ 5. Surveys. 


1. General.—After the acquisition of the territory and the selection of the city site, 
the first step to be taken towards the establishment of the capital city is the carrying out 
of a large number of necessary surveys. These comprise (a) contour surveys; (b) trian- 
gulation survey of the territory ; (c) demarcation of the boundaries of the territory and 
the catchment areas; (d) engineering surveys for water-supply, sewerage, roads, bridges, 
and other associated objects; (e) topographical or feature surveys of the territory and of 
the catchment areas of the Molonglo and Queanbeyan Rivers, comprising in all an area of 
about 1480 square miles; (f) road surveys; (g) surveys in connection with the Yass- 
Queanbeyan railway ; (z) demarcation of boundaries of lands at Jervis Bay ; (7) surveys in 
connection with the railway line to connect the capital city with Jervis Bay, and the 
establishment of a harbour at Jervis Bay; (j) redetermination of boundaries of privately- 
owned properties in the territory ; (/) preparation of plans and descriptions of the whole 
of the foregoing surveys. ‘These surveys are being carried out under the direction of the 
Commonwealth Director of Lands and Surveys. 


2. Astronomical Observatory.—In connection with these surveys it is in the first 
place important to observe that a temporary astronomical observatory has been established 
on the summit of a range of hills, known as Mount Stromlo, about 6 miles south-west of 
the city site, and situated symmetrically with regard to the eastern and western 
boundaries of the territory. The primary object in fixing this site is the determination 
of the initial meridian, to which all surveys, including not only those within the Federal 
territory but all others throughout Australia, will ultimately be referred. A point on the 
summit of this range has been determined as the origin of all co-ordinates for the surveys 
which are to be carried out. Observations are being conducted at Mount Stromlo, and 
the photographs are being taken to determine the atmospheric conditions. A road with 
easy gradients 24 miles long has been constructed from the base to the summit of the 
mountain. Further details regarding the observatory site may be saa in Year Book 
No. 4(p. 1152). 


3. Progress of Surveys,—Survey operations are steadily progressing. They include 
the demarcation of the boundaries of the territory, the determination of the boundaries 
of privately-owned properties, surveys for engineering works and proposals (including 
railways) and for other necessary purposes. For further information reference may be 
made to Year Book No. 4 (pp. 1152-4). 


(i) Railway to Jervis Bay. A route for a railway to Jervis Bay, connecting with 
the line from the city site to Bungendore, has been selected, and location surveys are now 
being carried out in view especially of the early establishment of a Naval College at 
Jervis Bay. The length of the proposed line is approximately 96 miles, with a ruling 
gradient of 1 in 50 and curves of 12 chains radius as a minimum. The only bridges of 
any size will be those across the Shoalhaven and Mongarlow Rivers; smaller bridges will 
be required crossing Reedy and Durra Durra Oreeks and the Coorang River. The 
descent towards Jervis Bay is gradual, the highest point being at the departure from the 
‘Goulburn-Cooma railway at 2550 feet above sea-level. 


4, Determination of Boundaries and Particulars of Land Tenure. Amongst other 
matters which are in train may be mentioned the valuation of privately-owned properties 
lying within the territory, with reference to which the New South Wales Government 
has furnished a detailed statement shewing the nature of each’ occupation together with 
certain information in the possession of the State Department bearing upon the values 
of the properties. Particulars regarding the tenure of land within the Federal beet 
may be found on page 332 of this book. 

Under the Loan Act, 1911, authority has been granted for raising the necessary 
‘funds to enable the privately-owned lands ye the peor a Mid acquired by ane 
Commonwealth. 
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‘$6. The Building of the City, and Associated Matters. 


1. Preliminary Measures.—Whilst the foregoing survey operations are being per- 
formed it is proposed that the preliminary schemes for workmen’s habitations, water- 
supply, sewerage, and other necessary works should be carried out for the necessities, not 
only of the city itself in its earlier stages, but also of the large number of persons 
who will be engaged on its construction. 


(i.) Accommodation for Workmen. Arrangements for housing the employees engaged 
on the preliminary works and for controlling the area occupied by them are being made. 
For the purpose of providing in a suitable position an area upon which the officers occupied 
in surveying and other work, and other persons engaged in. the establishment and 
construction of the city will reside, the estate known as Acton, covering an area of 1780 
acres on the north side of the Molonglo River, has been acquired. Quarters for 
unmarried officers and cottages for married officers are being erected on this estate. 
During the earlier stages, workmen will probably be distributed on engineering works 
away from the city site, but from the time when construction within the city begins, 
there will be an aggregation of a considerable number of men, their families, and 
dependents. ‘ 

When this stage arrives, it is proposed to lay out the area referred to as a semi- 
permanent village. The streets will be formed and drained ; cottages erected for married 
men and families; and accommodation provided for smglemen. Immediate steps are to 
to be taken for the erection of offices and quarters of the staff. It is also proposed to 
establish a general store, where all consumable supplies may be purchased. A hospital 
is also to be provided and equipped, the medical officer in charge to act also as health 
officer. The establishment of a Government hotel and the provision of schools for the 
education of children are also in view. 


(ii.) Transport. Steps are to be taken for the early construction of a railway con- 
necting the centre of distribution at the city site with the Goulburn-Cooma line, either 
at Bungendore or at Queanbeyan. The construction of such a line will facilitate the 
supply of materials, plant, stores, and provisions, and will thus decrease the cost of 
engineering and building construction, and of workmen’s living. In the initial stages it 
may be found necessary to construct a tramway from Queanbeyan for transport purposes 
until the railway is opened, such tramway to follow the route of, and be a permanent 
step towards, the line connecting Yass and Queanbeyan. The roads in use in the 
territory are approximately 200 miles in length; about one-half of these are formed and 
gravelled in parts, the other half having natural surface with slight formation. A sub- 
stantial wooden bridge has been érected over the Molonglo River ; it will carry the heaviest 
road load and, if necessary, could be used for railway traffic, pending the construction of a 
permanent bridge for railway purposes only. There are in addition four other bridges 
in the territory—two each over the Murrumbidgee and Molonglo Rivers—constructed of 
timber. A scheme is to be prepared for an efficient system of roads throughout the 
Federal territory, radiating from the city site. 

All roads in the territory have been attended to, and the main roads, bridges, and 
approaches put into a state of repair, such as is warranted by the existing traffic. A 
modern road-making plant has been purchased and is in use with much resulting 
economy and efficiency. 


(iii.) Water-supply and Sewerage.—It is proposed that a provisional scheme for 
water supply and sanitation should be carried out at an early date, so that the men who 
will be engaged on the construction of the permanent water-supply and sewerage systems, 
of roads, bridges, railways, and other works, will be provided for in a manner which 
will meet all requirements in the direction of health, and which will not inany way 
interfere with the site upon which the capital itself will eventually stand. Ata later 
stage, when these permanent works are sufficiently advanced and when construction 


\ 
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within the city site commences on a large scale, a water-supply system will probably 


adopted so as to form a permanent step towards the water-supply of the city upon 


official occupation. Similarly, in regard to sewerage, at first the arrangements will 
probably be more or less of a temporary nature, but it is proposed that the engineering 
works should be pushed so far ahead before building operations in the city are com- 
menced, as will admit of a location being assigned for workmen, which will, in course of 
time, become a sewage district for the city extensions. The question of water-supply 
for afforestation will also receive early consideration. 


(iv.) Afforestation. It is proposed to take steps at once for the afforestation of that 
part of the territory contiguous to the city site, in such a manner as not to interfere in 
any way with the design of the city. By being planted and properly laid out at an 
early date, the trees will be in a forward state by the time the capital city is ready for 
occupation. Approval has been given for the establishment of a nursery for the propa- 
gation of trees, plants, and shrubs, and the work is to be proceeded with at once. The 
scheme includes the growth of trees for scenic and ornamental purposes, for the pre- 
vention of the erosion of the banks of rivers and creeks, and for shelter. It appears prob- 
able that concurrently with the foregoing operations it will be found advantageous to 
commence some of the constructional works for the lake which is to be formed by 
utilising the waters of the Molonglo River at the capital site. It is proposed to obtain 
expert advice as to a scheme of afforestation and to establish local nurseries for the trees 
which will be used. 


(v.) Materials. Steps are being taken with a view to the supply of local materials as 
far as possible. Shafts have been sunk and samples of shale, which it is thought will be 
suitable for the purpose of brickmaking, have been obtained. Tests of these samples 
have been carried out in Sydney and Melbourne with satisfactory results. The type of 
brick made is the machine-made brick, treated by the semi-dry process. A general plan 
for a brickmaking yard and sketch plans of buildings have been prepared, with a view to 
providing for further trials of the shale at the site tentatively selected. It is estimated 
roughly that ninety million bricks will be required for the public buildings ; the delivery 
of these will probably be accomplished within six years after the erection of the brick- 
works, 7.¢., at the rate of fifteen million bricks per annum. It is stated that the volume 
of shale available is ample for these purposes. Further investigations are to be made 
as to the nature of the building stone available in the territory. Granite occurs in 
large quantity over a great part of the territory; none has yet been used for buildings, 
but it is probable that, with the demand created by the establishment of the capital city, 
suitable quarries willbe opened, while the porphyritic rock which outcrops frequently 
will no doubt provide Valuable stone for ornamental purposes. Stone for road-making 
is abundant and quarries will be located; sand for building construction and pottery 
clays will be sought for. The question of the manufacture of sand lime bricks from 
local materials is under investigation. A pipe-making plant has been purchased and in- 
stalled to turn out all descriptions of compressed cement pipes from 4 in, to 24 in. 
diameter. 


Portion of the first instalment of Australian timbers for use at the capital has been 
received and stored, so that when required it will be thoroughly seasoned. 


(vi.) Power. Power will be required in the early stages of the work for lighting, 
brickmaking,' woodworking, pumping, possibly quarrying, and other purposes, and 
tenders have accordingly been called for the first unit of prime mover and generator in 
order to provide the necessary power. The project will be considered as part of a compre- 
hensive scheme to be installed in units; 


(vii). River Gauging. Gauge weirs have been constructed on the Molonglo and 
Queanbeyan Rivers for the purpose of determining the available flow. ) 
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DERAL CAPITAL—PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR LAYING OUT CAPITAL CITY. 
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The names and particulars attached to the premiated designs were as follows :— 
‘ 


DeEsIGNn No, 29 awarded first Premium (see preceding page). 


WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN, 
Architect and Landscape Architect, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


» DEesiaN No. 18 awarded second Premium (see preceding page). 
ELIEL SAARINEN, 


Architect, 
Helsingfors, Finland, 


DESIGN No, 4 awarded third Premium (see above). 


D. ALF. AGACHE, b 
Architect Diplomé par le Gouvernement Francais, 
Professeur au Collége libre des Sciences Sociales, 
Paris, France. 
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2. Probable Successive Stages of Works.—A scheme, setting forth the proposed 
successive stages of the works involved in the establishment of the capital city, has been 
prepared by the Director-General of Works. Although the entire undertaking does not 
involve any one engineering work of great magnitude, it is necessary that the successive 
steps should be planned in such a manner that each may become a permanent step 
obviating temporary expedients. It is also necessary that the whole undertaking should 
be designed so that certain projects may initially form units or parts, which can be 
repeated or developed in course of time to meet increase of population. The probable 
stages in the evolution of the city, as set out hereunder, may overlap, and in some cases 
projects will continue through successive stages. 


(i.) First Stage. Transport, Materials, and Power. Country roads and bridges; 
railway connection. with Goulburn-Cooma line; brickworks ; lime kilns; and timber (first 
instalment); generation and transmission of power for construction. 


(ii.) Second Stage. Hydraulic Engineering Works outside City Area. Water- 
supply ; storm-water drainage; sewerage outfall works; main sewer; sewerage district 
for workmen ; timber (second instalment); railway bridge over the Molonglo River. 


(iii.) Third Stage. Engineering Works within the City Area preparatory to 
Occupation. Street tunnels; power plant (permanent station and distribution; con- 
struction of housing for workmen ; service reservoirs; and impounding weir on Cotter 
River. 


(iv.) Fourth Stage. Building Construction within the City and Completion of 
Engineering Works. Public buildings (offices for use during construction) ; gasworks ; 
compensating weir on Queanbeyan River; railway to Hall (Queanbeyan to Yass line) ; 
impounding weir on the Molonglo for ornamental water ; erection of public offices and 
buildings ; erection of Parliament House; completion of city roads. 


8. Outline of Principal Projects.—A provisional scheme has been formulated setting 
out the sequence of most of the important projects involved in the building of the city, 
together with the estimated time necessary for their design and completion, and their 
approximate cost. There are, however, certain matters which cannot be dealt with even 
provisionally at present—such as bridges over the Molonglo River and the impounding 
weir on that river for ornamental purposes—since the location and height of these will 
depend upon the level of the waters provided for in the accepted designs for laying out 
the city. Other important works, e.g., the compensating weir on the Queanbeyan River, 
street tramways, the railway to Jervis Bay, and refuse destructor, are not included in 
he scheme, since it is considered that they are not essential for the first years of occu- 
pation. ‘The scheme provides, subject to the approval and the appropriation by Parlia- 
ment of the necessary funds, for the completion of the designs and buildings ready for 
occupation within a period of eight years. 


(i.) Water Supply. There are two aspects of this matter, viz., one as regards work- 
men during construction, the other regarding the supply for the city. The former has 
already been referred to herein (see page 1145). It is proposed that a supply from the 
permanent source, the Cotter River, shall be provided before the time when there will 
be any considerable aggregation of workmen and dependents within the city area. In 
the meantime a supply of water will be provided for the men engaged on preliminary 
works, probably by pumping from the Molonglo River through sand filters into reservoirs. 
A weir has been erected on the Cotter River,and the discharge is determined by readings 
taken daily. The results of the records obtained shew that the mean daily flow between 
May, 1910, and December, 1910, was over 43,000,000 gallons; since that time it has 
increased to approximately 57,000,000 gallons daily, which is regarded as very satisfac- 
tory, taking into consideration the fact that the domestic and civic requirements of the 
city in its earlier years are estimated at only 2,500,000 gallons daily (based on a popula- 
tion of 25,000 at 100 gallons a day). A site for an impounding weir on the Cotter River 
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has been provisionally selected at a place about one mile from the confluence of that 
river and the Murrumbidgee, and at a level of about 1560 feet. It is estimated that a 
weir at that place, 70 feet in height, will impound 800 millions gallons of water; if the 
height were increased to 200 feet, the quantity impounded would be 4800 million gallons. 
Approval has been given to expend £2000 on investigations to determine the site of the 
weir. The results of the investigations which have so far been made under this approval 
are satisfactory. A permanent survey to determine the route of the road from the 
capital site to the Cotter River has been authorised, and a ford across the Murrumbidgee 
River has been constructed at a place about 200 feet above the confluence of the Cotter 
River. This ford provides easy access to the weir sité, where, in the near future, 
extensive works will be carried out. The pipe line, after crossing the Murrumbidgee 
River, will lead to the pipe head reservoir on a hill near Mount Stromlo (2465 feet), thus 
necessitating a lift of about 800 or 900 feet. The proposed site for the service reservoir 
is at Red Hill (2300 feet), near the south-western boundary of the city site. It is pro- 
posed that the power for the pumping plant shall be transmitted electrically from the 
central power station. 


(ii.) Sewerage Scheme. Various considerations demand that efficient measures 
should be taken to ensure the innocuous disposal of the sewage effluent. Any system 
adopted will involve land filtration, and the configuration of the country indicates the 
slopes of the Molonglo below (i.e., to the west of) the city site as the most suitable place 
for sewage treatment works. It is proposed that a system of bacteriological treatment 
combined with broad irrigation shall be adopted. 


Until the design for laying out the city is finally adopted, the lowest levels from 
which sewage will be taken cannot be determined, but it is stated that the engineering 
surveys, which have already been carried out, demonstrate that the areas available for 
irrigation by gravitation alone will be too small, and that pumping will be necessary, 
The lift required will, however, be small even to command a large irrigable area. The 
relative advantages of pumping the sewage or effluent are under consideration. 


(iii.) Power Supply and Distribution. In distinction to a system under which in- 
dependent power-generating units would be installed at various places—for éxample, at 
the sewage outfall works and at the pumping station at the Cotter—the adoption of a 
central station scheme is of importance. Itis proposed that the permanent central 
station shall consist of two generating units each of 500 kilowatts, and one spare unit. 
Until a proper water-supply is provided, the permanent power station cannot be erected. 
In the meantime, since power supply is necessary in connection with preliminary 
works (see page 1146 hereinbefore), the first unit is to be installed in a temporary 
building on the bank of the Molonglo River, conveniently situated for condensing and 
feed water. When the ‘permanent station is erected, the first unit will probably be 
moved from the temporary building and become part of the complete plant. 


(iv.) Buildings. The scheme provides for the sequence of designs and for the 
erection of public buildings without intermission, including the Governor-General’s 
residence, Courts of Justice, police buildings and gaol, administrative offices, military 


depét and offices, schools, observatory, medical and hospital buildings, railway station, ° 


Prime Minister’s residence, accommodation for Members of Parliament, post office, 


Government printing office, and Town Hall. Other buildings will probably be erected. 


within the first few years of, but not prior to, occupation, such as State House and 
necessary educational institutions. It has been decided that competitive designs should 
be invited for Parliament House after the design for laying out the city has been 
adopted. 


‘he scheme provides for the design and erection of public buildings only. It is 
proposed that buildings for commercial and residential purposes should be constructed by 
private enterprise, at a time when the engineering and other works of the city are con- 
sidered to be sufficiently advanced. 


Ew! 
aye 
a) 
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(v.) Gasworks. It is considered that gas-supply for cooking and heating will be 
essential, and that such a supply will also be utilised to a large extent for lighting pur- 
poses. It is proposed, therefore, to produce a gas of calorific value suitable for modern 
lighting, as well as for heating and power. On the basis of available statistics regarding 
towns having both electric and gas supplies, the consumption for 20,000 people, including 
town street lighting, will be 80 million cubic feet per annum. 


(vi.) Compensating Weirs on Queanbeyan and Molonglo Rivers. The proposal to 
construct a weir to impound ornamental waters in the city site will entail the erection 
of compensating weirs on the Queanbeyan and Molonglo Rivers. It is considered that 
the construction of one of the latter weirs should preferably precede that of the impound- 
ing weir at the city, and that it would be advantageous to first construct the weir on the 
Queanbeyan River. The area of the ornamental water will presumably be determined 
by the accepted city design, but in any case a constant flow of water will be required to 
maintain a definite level and to avoid so far as possible still waters in any arms or bays. 
The evaporation losses, deduced from the data obtained at Lake George, will be con- 
siderable, as also will be the loss by soakage. The requisite flow cannot be definitely 
stated until the extent of ornamental water is determined. 


(vii.) Other Matters. Other matters (in addition to the foregoing and to the pre- 
liminary measures specified in paragraph 1 hereof) dealt with in the scheme comprise 
lime-kilns, storm-water drains, military college, street tunnels, and city streets. 


4. Military College of Australia.—On the 27th June, 1911, a Military College was 
opened by the Governor-General at Duntroon, near the eastern boundary of the capital 
city area, for occupation by the cadets and staff. Particulars regarding the establish- 
ment of this College may be found in Year Book No. 4 (p. 1159). Further information 
is given in the section of this book dealing with Defence (see p. 1087 hereinbefore). 


5. Designs for the Capital City—In 1911 the Commonwealth Government invited 
competitive designs throughout the world for laying out the capital city, with the object 
of embodying in the construction of the Federal capital the most desirable features 
from the standpoint of general efficiency for its purposes, of engineering, hygiene, 
etc. The city will be the permanent seat of Government of the Commonwealth, the 
place at which the Federal Parliament will meet, where all Commonwealth legislation 
will be enacted, and where the Governor-General will have his official residence. It will 
therefore be primarily the official centre of the Commonwealth. 

The creation of a capital is a unique opportunity, and it is hoped to reflect in the 
designs thereof the finest features of modern citiés. The Commonwealth will have, as a 
precedent in the undertaking, the whole experience of the past in architecture and city 
planning. With the object of inducing experts of world-wide celebrity and reputation to 
place their talents at the disposal of the Commonwealth Government, it was decided to 
award premiums of £1750, £750, and £500, respectively, for the three designs considered: 
most meritorious. In response to the invitation thus issued 149 designs were received; 
these were submitted to a board for investigation and the Minister for Home Affairs has 
finally adjudicated upon the three premiated designs. The board referred to consisted 
of three members, viz.:—J. M. Coane, Eisq., licensed surveyor, Melbourne; J.A. Smith, 
Hsq., engineer, Melbourne; and J. Kirkpatrick, Esq., architect, Sydney. The last two 
members submitted a report making recommendations as to the designs for which the 
premiums should be awarded, and these recommendations were adopted by the Minister 
for Home Affairs. The first-named member of the board recommended, in a minority 
report, that the premiums should be paid for three designs, none of which was included 
in the report of the other two members of the board. The three premiated designs are 
reproduced on pages 1147 and 1148 hereof, and explanatory notes may be found on the 
‘latter page. = 


} 
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SECTION XXXII. 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


§ 1. Area and Population._ 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was comprised within that colony (see Year 
Book No. 4, page 16), and in 1863 was annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province 
of South Australia. With the adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth 
on Ist January, 1911. 

2. Area and Boundaries.—The total area of this Territory is 523,620 square miles, 
or 835,116,800 acres. Its length from north to south is about 900 miles, while its 
breadth from east to west is 560 miles. Its eastern boundary, dividing it from Queens- 
land, is the 138th meridian of east longitude; and its western boundary, the 129th 
meridian, separating it from Western Australia. Its southern boundary is the 26th 
parallel of south latitude, dividing it from South Australia. The northern boundary is 
the coast line of those parts of the Indian Ocean known as the Timor and Arafura Seas. 
Near the mouth of the Wentworth River, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the coast line is 
met by the eastern boundary; at Cape Domett, near Cambridge Gulf, the western 
boundary cuts the northern coast line. The length of coast line is about 1040 miles, 
or 503 square miles of area to one mile of coast line; an exact survey has, however, 
not yet been made. 

3. Population.—(i.) Character. In 1881 there were 670 Huropeans in the Territory, 
and at the end of 1910 the number had increased to 1182, the proportion of children 
having also become much larger. The Chinese population, at its maximum during 
the years of railway construction, 1887 and 1888, has gradually dwindled, the total in 
1910 being 1387. Japanese, first recorded in 1884, increased up to the year 1898, falling 
again after five years. The highest recorded population, excluding aborigines, was 7533 


in 1888; that for 1910 was 2846. The following table shews population for thirty years, 


distinguishing Huropeans, Chinese, and Japanese :— 


POPULATION OF NORTHERN TERRITORY (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINES), 


1881 to 1910. 


. | | 
Europeans. | Chinese. Japanese. | Other Nationalities. ~ 

Sic wamacubeuua tees ha ae mf ace la sagee ~ | Total 
Year.| Adults. Children. Adults. Children. | Adults. | Adults. Children. | Popu- 

bivoae Sy. s5 ieee 29 {_ (fang lh (Ee. pl lation 

ea ; | 

le oa i | ea At yin ahs a Ul a ce oh gl cl a a Ga Il EN al 1 
1881 ...| 550 85 23 12 | 2,730 4 bo) zé 3,435 
1885 607 | 123 39 28 | 2,569 | 10 4 3 12 = Si == = 3,443, 
1890 714 | 165 71 59 | 4,048 | 45 27 21 33 10 137 | 13 16 


« 
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(ii.) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of popula- 
tion in 1910 :— f 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1910. 


{ ) 
EKuropeans— | | Europeans— | || EXxcess— 
Inwards, oversea | 290 Outwards, oversea | 3834 Emigration over 
Births ae iy Deaths vf 42 immigration ...| 168 ‘d 
Others— Others— | Deaths over births 17 
Inwards, oversea 163 Outwards, oversea | 238 
Births Linilperney 42 Deaths ... saith 4 
| 
Increase ...| 512 Decrease | 697 Net loss Ju} CASS 
| 


The census population (8rd April, 1911) was 2734 males and 576 females, total 
3310; the estimate for 31st December, 1911, was 2662 males, 586 females, total 3248. 


The immigration and emigration of the Territory from 1880 to 1910 is shewn in the 
following table :— 


MIGRATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1880 to 1910. 


eh ge tp mone era ra | ated. | mylene | Bapsera 
1880* ...| 2,759 273 || 1891...) 442 657 || 1901...) 388 | 355 
1881...) 354 | 1,185 || 1892...) 505 | 549 || 1902...) 354, | 548 
1882 ...| 949 616 || 1893...) 335 388i.» |),1908..... 421...) 701 
1883...) _ 762 582 || 1894..., 228 | 410. || 1904...) 520 | . 575 
1884 ..| 763 790 || 1895...) 453 356 || 1905... 578 | 758 
1885...) 855 664 || 1896...) 553 Sea aT POG ns. 407 | 3) G28 
Bee eee 2,795 |) 2,416 |) 1897)...) 54d 6 190078. B95" | | 687 
iene syee7 |1,409" |) 1898.) '6sT | 522 |} 1908...) 510 | 652 
1888 ...| 1,563 | 1,025 || 1999...| » 461 872 |) 1909...) 544) 599 
1889...) + 695. |» 1,514y-|), 1900 «..))) 1846) \| 892 ]}1910-...)° 458) 621 
1890 ...| 488 886 | | | 


* From 17th August to end of year. 


(iii.) The Aborigines. An account of the Australian aborigines, by Dr. W. Ramsay 
Smith, was given in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158-176). The interior of the continent 
is the most thickly populated by the native, but it is believed that they are rapidly 
dying out. .In these regions, remote from contact with other races, the native 
has maintained his primitive simplicity, and furnishes an interesting subject of study to 
the anthropologist and ethnologist. At the census of 1911, full-blooded aboriginals in 
the employ of whites, and those who were living in a civilised or semi-civilised condition 

. In the vicinity of European settlements, were enumerated—the males being 743, females 
480; total, 1223. It has been estimated that the total black population of the Territory 
is upwards of 20,000. 


$ 2. Historical, 


1. Exploration and Colonisation.—(i.) Coastal Surveys. The coast was surveyed 
by King in 1817, and by Wickham and Stokes in 1838 and 1839. Port Darwin, the 
site of Darwin, the present’capital, was discovered in the latter year. 
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(ii.) Exploration of Interior. Leichhardt traversed a great deal of the country in 
1844-5, journeying from Queensland to Port Hssington. Gregory started from Point 
Pearce in 1855, and reached Brisbane. Minor explorations were also successfully 
undertaken. 


(iii.) Crossing the Continent. In 1861, Stuart began his transcontinental journey 
from Adelaide, and reached the north coast in July, 1862. His track has become the 
main route, and along it the telegraph line is constructed. 


(iv.) Demarcation of Boundaries. Upon the extension westwards of New South 
Wales, in 1827, the Territory was included in that colony, and remained so until 1863, 
when it was added to South Australia, which in 1836 had been created a separate 
province. 


(v.) The Military Settlement. A military post was formed on Melville Island in 
1825. This was transferred in 1827 to Raffles Bay, and a few years later to Port 
Essington. Little public attention was given to the station, and no Cote at colonisa- 
tion was made. It was abandoned in 1849. 


2. Control by South Australia—(i.) Transfer. As a result of representations to 
the Imperial Government by South Australia, the Territory was incorporated with that 
State in 1863, and administered through a Government Resident located at Port Darwin 
up to 3lst December, 1910. LHarly attempts at settlement failed. Ultimately, Port 
Darwin was chosen for the site of the capital, and Palmerston founded. 


(ii.) Land Legislation. The South Australian Government’s land legislation was 
framed to attract settlers, viz., low rents with easy entry and unencumbered holding 
over long periods ; or grant of fee simple at low price. Special arrangements were made 
to foster tropical agriculture, including the establishment of botanic gardens at Port 
Darwin, for observation and experiment. Large ‘‘runs’’ were established on the 


northern well grassed and watered pastures. 


(iii.) Mining. The survey and construction of the overland telegraph revealed the - 


auriferous nature of the country, and gold and other minerals were discovered in various 
localities. The Government regulated the area of claims and ree conditions upon which 
they were held. 


(iy.) Cessation of Swpervision by South Australia. Progress has not been as 
marked as was desired, the Territory being thought capable of more rapid development. 
Accordingly the Federal and State Governments agreed upon a surrender by the latter as 
from 1st January, 1911, since which date the Territory has been a dependency of the 
Commonwealth. 


3.. Transfer to Commonwealth.—(i.) The Agreement. An agreement of transfer, 
afterwards ratified by the respective Parliaments, was made between the two Govern- 
ments. In accordance with a proclamation issued in the terms of the Commonwealth 
Acceptance Act (No. 20 of 1910), the transfer was effected on 1st January, 1911. 


(ii.) The Northern Territory Acceptance Act. By the Commonwealth Act, the 


agreement is ratified and approved, the Territory is accepted together with the Palmer- 
ston and Pine Creek Railway ; laws and courts of justice remain in operation, powers 
and functions of magistrates and officials remain vested ; estates and interests continue 
upon the same terms; trade with Australian States is declared free. The Common- 
wealth assumes responsibility for the State loans in respect of the Territory, paying the 
interest yearly to the State, providing a sinking fund to pay off the loans at maturity, 


] 
} 


; 
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and paying cff the deficit in respect of the Territory. It also purchase the Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta railway, and agrees to complete the construction of the trans- 
continental railway from Port Darwin to Port Augusta. 


(iii.) The South Australian Surrender Act. The State Act approves and ratifies 
the agreement surrendering the Territory. 


(iv.) The Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. The Act provides for 
Government authorising the appointment of an administrator and officials. South 
Australian laws are declared to continue in force as laws of the Territory and certain 


Commonwealth Acts to apply. Power is given to the Governor-General to make 
Ordinances having the force of law. 


(v.) Administration. A Resident Administrator, vested with supreme authority in 
internal affairs, was appointed in the Department of the Minister for External Affairs in 
February, 1912. Many other important administrative offices have also been filled. 


(vi.) Legislation. (a) Ordinances passed. The following Ordinances have been 
made :— 


1911—No. 1, Northern Territory Government; No. 2, Council of Advice; No. 3, 
Sheriff; No, 4, Tindredging; No. 5, Marine; No. 6, Registration of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths; Nos. 7 and 15, Interpretation; No. 8, Stamp 
Duties Abolition; No. 9, Supreme Court; Nos. 10 and 12, Registration; 
No. 11, District Council Assessment; No. 13, Fisheries; No. 14, Land 
Acquisition ; No. 16, Aboriginals. 


1912—No. 1, Native Birds’ Protection; No. 2, District Council Assessment ; 
No. 38, Crown Lands. 


(b) Main Provisions of the Ordinances. The powers and duties of the Administrators 
vested in the appointee, include custody of the public seal, appointment and suspension of 
officials, and execution of leases of Crown lands. He is assisted by a council of advice, not 
exceeding six, and meeting monthly. A Supreme Court with original and appellate 
jurisdiction is instituted. A Sheriff and a Registrar-General are provided for, also the 
registration of births, marriages and deaths, and of deeds and documents. Stamp duties 
are abolished. District Councils are authorised to assess land values and levy rates on 
unimproved value. Custody and control of aborigines with extensive powers of super- 
vision are vested in the Chief Protector. Native birds may be declared protected. Crown 
lands are classified, and their mode of acquisition, entry and holding defined. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Natuie of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, with 
the exception of a strip 24 degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


9. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 

The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 3, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; and the islands in the present volume, pp. 71, 72. 

, Inland, the country is generally destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
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south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea, and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4. Climate. 


On the northern coast, as in the tropics generally, there are two main climatic 
divisions—the wet season, November to April; and the dry season, May to October. 
The changes of season are uniform and regular. Immediately after the vernal equinox, 
the wet season is heralded by the cessation of the east-south-easterly monsoon, which gives 
place to calms and light variable winds. Intensely hot weather prevails for a few days, 
thunder-clouds gathering and increasing daily until they burst in heavy thunderstorms 
accompanied by hurricanes, and increasing in strength and frequency until the end of 
November, when they become of almost daily occurrence, about an inch of rain falling 
during each storm. During December’the north-west monsoon sets in gradually, with 
rain nearly every day, and increasing in force until about the end of January. At this 
period of the year the wet season penetrates into the heart of the continent. This monsoon 
dies away at the autumnal equinox, and is succeeded by light and variable winds till the 
end of April, when the dry season commences with the setting in of the south-east 
monsoon, Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months, 


§ 5. Fauna and Flora. 


1. Native Animals.—The ordinary types of Australian fauna inhabit the territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare. There are many genera of 
marsupials, and individuals are numerous. ‘The birds also are typically Australian, 
haying brilliant plumage, and not generally gifted with song. Crocodiles and 
fresh-water tortoises frequent the northern ‘rivers. There are some species of’ snakes, 
mostly non-venomous, the most numerous being the harmless python. Frogs abound, 
the water-holding frog being common in Central Australia. The rivers contain many 
varieties of freshwater fish. The molluscan fauna of the coast are mostly carnivorous, 
the vegetable feeders being very poorly represented, probably on account of the dearth of 
seaweed. Land and freshwater shellfish are not abundant. Among insects, many 
beautiful butterflies thrive in the warm damp atmosphere. Beetles also are strongly 
represented. The white ant is a pest, very few timbers being immune from its ravages. 
Anthills in the Territory sometimes attain a height of twenty-five feet and a diameter of 
ten feet. Another destructive insect, particularly active and mischievous inland, is the 
borer. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly from January to April. 
There are not many crustaceans. 


2. Imported Stock.—Buffalo thrive in the Territory. At Port Essington they are 
numerous, and there are large herds on Melville Island. Timor ponies have also been 
introduced. Imported sheep and horned cattle thrive on the stations. 


3. Protection of Fauna.—Ruthless destruction of native birds is prohibited. An 
ordinance (No. 1 of 1912) gives the Administrator power to declare that any bird is pro- 
tected; and provides that permits to export protected birds, or the skins or eggs of such 
birds, will only be issued subject to, such conditions as the Administrator directs. 


4. Flora.—The vegetation is tropical, many of the forms belonging to the Malayan 
and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial value, but in the 
coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s edge. The indented 
arms of the coast are thickly frmged with the mangrove. On the ranges, pines, fig trees, 
and orange trees flourish. The Roper River drains extensive forest lands. Leichhardt 
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pines and palms form the vegetation of the tableland, which stretches across the 
Territory about the 14th degree of south latitude. On the higher steppes there are a 
few varieties of eucalyptus, and many fibre plants are also indigenous. On the wide 
expanses of plain country of the interior, there is little vegetation, tree growth being very 
scanty, consisting chiefly of stunted eucalypts, such as the gimlet gum, black box, and 
desert sheoak. In the north-western districts there is an almost entire absence of 
lichens and mosses, though ferns are plentiful in the vicinity of the Victoria River. The 
following orders are well represented:—Hwphorbiacee, Composite, Convolvulacee, Ru- 
biacee, Goodenoviacee, Leguminosae, Urticee. 


§ 6. Production. 


The table of exports hereunder indicates the principal productions of the Territory, 
since there is no great home consumption. 


1. Stock.—The spacious, well-grassed ‘‘runs” of the Territory are suitable for horse 
and cattle breeding. It is anticipated that the cattle trade with the East will develop. 
Large numbers are overlanded to neighbouring States, which also take considerable 
quantities of horse hides. The number of stock on 31st December, 1910, was :— 


LIVE STOCK, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 3ist DECEMBER, 1910. 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
24,509 oA 513,383 dae 57,240 Ree 996 


Dairying as an industry is non-existent. The abundant indigenous herbage is, 
however, well suited for stock, and the making of hay and ensilage would ensure the 
development of the industry. 


2. Mining.—Considerable quantities of the precious and commercial metals are 
mined. The discovery of gold and tin in various localities, and the measure of success 
that has attended their working, indicates scope for development. 


(i.) Mineral production, 1910. The gold production in 1910 was :— 


oS, : GOLD RAISED, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1910. 


From Batteries. From Cyanide Works. Payne) and. Dollied Total. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ous. & ozs. oe OZS. £ ozs. £ 
3,614 12,649 2,424 4,662 1,100 4,400 7,138 | 21,711 
i 


The principal other minerals raised in 1910 were :— 


OTHER MINERALS RAISED, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1910. 


Copper Ore, Wolfram Ore. Tin Ore. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Tons. £ Tons. 


: £ £ 
97 _ 1,196 70, 6,686 364 31,113 
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(ii.) Mineral Production, 1894 to 1910. The following table shews the total mineral 
production for 17 years. No company mined for tin, silver lead or wolfram during this 
period :— 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1894 to 1910. 


: Gold Tin Silver Smelter 
Year, Bullion. Ore. Wolteaty. Lead. eee. ‘ (Cap obas iB Worcs 
£ & £ Soo & & £ 

1894 __.....| 107,708 1,251 src 115 1,204 ale 110,278 
L895" 031 LOL 825 1,815 me adem 410 aa 108,550 
1896 ...| 73,679 530 eae 1,230): acs as 75,439 
LBoT-. vel", 68; 266 10 aks re eat pee 63,276 
1898 _...| 79,988 100 Oy ane see oe 80,088 
1899 ...| 60,648 180 are He site oS: 60,828 
1900 ...| 61,089 774 ae 522 14,095 a 76,480 
LOODs oss} pO BT, 2,105 175 20 2,345 as 65,832 
1902. _...| 61,379 5,985 ae dita 1,813 ad 69,177 
19038...) 41,629 10,773 aN ‘ie 55 e's 52,457 
1904 ...| 40,926 27,360 2,500 1,386 aan 27,029 99,201 
L906: ©...) 47,246 25,877 2,573 1,303 6,677 9,659 93,335 
1906* ss: «38,687 33,837 7,144 2,355 13,154 35,606 126,077* 
1907. +:..:1° p4S279 41,365 11,451 2,093 13,143 1,888 88,219 
1908 ...|. 21,095 35,876 1,925 30 5,413 2,555 67,194+ 
1909.4" 124.148 32,741 4,105 eat 1,400 2,342 64,736 
LOO. ee Oe FT: 81,113 6,686 aoe 1,196 mee 60,706 

* Includes Santalite valued at £140, and Amblygonite valued at £204. + Includes Bismuth 


valued at £300. 


(iii.) Employment of Miners, 1894 to 1910. The following table shews employment 
in mining for seventeen years, distinguishing Chinese :— 


MINERS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1894 to 1910. 


Year. Europeans Chinese. Total. Year. |Europeans.|} Chinese. Total. 
1894 ... 65 2,055 2,120 1903 91 1,202 1,298 
895" ee 111 2,032 2,143 1904 189 1,158 1,347 
SOG) ves. 193 1,678 1,871 1905 161 1,077 1,238 
PSO fiw sss 1538 1,633 1,786 1906 179 1,018 1,197 
1898... 107 1,456 1,563 1907 208 958 1,166 
USI.” 114 1,372 1,486 1908 150 674 824 
TOOOR Se 72 1,482 1,504 1909 190 630 820 
210s bl rae 58 1,280 1,338 1910 140 602 742 
1902 sie 47 1,160 1,207 


(iv.) Mining Accidents, 1900 to 1910. There were no injuries received in mining in 
1910. During the ten years preceding, ten fatal accidents and eight cases of serious 
injury were recorded. : 


3. Pearl Shell.—In 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered in the harbour of 
Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy tides and muddy water, 
retarded the development of the industry for many years. Latterly, however, the 
opening up of new patches has led to a revival. In 1910, thirty-six boats were engaged, 
valued, with their equipment, at £10,800; 216 men were employed. Fifty-five toms of 
pearl shell were obtained, valued at £10,080. Béche-de-mer valued at £1303 was also. 
raised. 
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§ 7. Commerce and Shipping. 
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1. Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Territory for the past 


10 years :— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1901 to 1910. 


| 
1901. 1902. 


1904. 


{ 


1903. + 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 3 
Imports .| 108,886 | 107,217 | 125,244 | 113,461 | 86,878 | 174,659 | 78,996 | 68, “508 | 57, “004 152) “398 
Exports .| 302,931 | 191,558 | 178,266 | 235,650 | 216,279 | 254,222 | 345,721 | 241, nal 278,555 | 269,063 
Total Trade} 411,817 | 298,775 | 303,510 | 349,111 | 303,157 | 328,881 | 424,717 | 309,933 | 336,549 | 321,461 
i ' 


From 1881 to 1910, the annual average trade in five-year periods was :— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 to 1910. 


Average Annual/Average Annual 


| es 
Period. Imports. ee eters | ports. 
£ £ | £ g 
1881-1885 | 125,600 92,727 || 1896-1900 | 127,489 158,978 
1886-1890 | 236,099 113,156 | 1901-1905 | 108,387 224,937 
1891-1895 | 109,704 177,468 | 1906-1910 66,590 277,718 


were :— 


2. Principal Exports.—The principal articles of export during the last three years 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORT, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1908 to 1910. 


Wolfram | Copper. , Cattle. B i ora Tin Ore. } Gold. Dried Fish.| Horses. 
4 
= Qua.| Val.|Qua.| Val.| No. | Value. |Qua.| Val. |Qua.| Val. |Qua.| Val. | Qua. | Val.| No. | Val. 
tons! £ |tons| £ £ tons|_ £ |tons| £ ozs. | -£ lbs. eS £ 
1908 8 | 542) 413 |5,020) 31,636) 142,998 | 24 | 1,272 | 447 | 35,990 | 7,074 | 22,425 | 83,944 | 1,697] 1,459) 14,395. 
1909} 44 |4,204) 143 |2,357/ 26,783) 121,172 | 38 | 1,906 | 416 | 32,306 | 7,164 | 23,526 | 63,605.)1,091} 83} 525 
1910} 65 |7,081) 124 |1,113)38,326/ 161,605 | 30 | 1,303 | 351 | 34,308 | 6,713 | 21,632 | 33,672 | 591) 829) 14,070 
Pearl Shell Hides and Wool Tortoise Shell Copper Matte 
A Horns. 4 i i 
Year. 
Qua. Value. | Value. |Quantity.) Value. Qua. | Value. Qua. Value. 
tons. eo £ lbs. au lbs. £ tons. as 
1908 58 7,578 | 4,831 148 6 251 159 78 1,949 
1909 58 10,085 | 6,586 142 3 376 350 alk 300 
1910 55 10,080} 38,816 | 218,964 | 5,915 222, 160 124 2,989 


3. Shipping.—The Territory’s oversea commerce is carried in British and Japanese 


bottoms. 


Coastal shipping is chiefly in Australian vessels. 


One of the British lines maintains a monthly service, other lines are irregular. 
There is a small local trade, a steam- 


ship running between Port Darwin, Port McArthur, Daly River, Victoria River, and 


Wyndham (Western Australia). 


The shipping of Port Darwin in 1910 was:— 
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SHIPPING, PORT DARWIN, 1910, 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 


Particulars. 3 -—- . oa 


| | 
Vessels Tons. | Crews. Vessels} Tons. Crews. | Vessels | Tons. | Crews. 


Oversea direct— | | | | 

Steam . 47 | 79,767 | 3,652} 43) 72,480}8,291| 90 | 152,197) 6,948 
Interstate-- Steam 36 | 55,082 2,390 | 40 | 63,196 |2,778, 76 | 118,278) 5,168 
| hy 
9 


Local (within the | 


Ter’t’y)—Steam |< 5601 68). 61.0.9). 69). a9 939| 127 
Sailing] 35 | 373{ 129| 38| 379] 120) 68 752) 249 
Total | 127 135,782 | 6,239 124 | 136,384] 6,248 251 | 272,166 | 12,487 


4, Shipping, 1881 to 1910.—The average annual shipping of the Territory from 
1881 to 1910 is shewn below in 5-year periods :— 


SHIPPING, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 to 1910. 


Arrivals. | Departures. 
Period. | ae wie | yk ss; 7 ae 
| Bbroxe Yearly | Average Annual yeas: Yearly | liveente Annual 
| No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No, of Vessels. Tonnage. 
| | me <= seat! — a oe } | 
1881—1885 ... ae 72 | 71,814 72 | 71,692 
1886—1890 ... Bs 95 94,452 103 | 94,724 
1891—1895 ... Jes 75 81,128 73 | 81,090 
1896—1900 ... me 71 88,284 70 | 88,244 
1901—1905 ... dee 63 93,751 63 | 91,556 
1906—1910 ... ee 87 128,502 | 88 128,408 
! | 


$ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under. the agreement ratified by the Act the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connect- 
ing Adelaide and Port Darwin, via Port Augusta). 

The Northern line from Adelaide terminates at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The only line at present in the Territory is 
one from Port Darwin to Pine Creek, a length of 1453 miles, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge; and 
Pine Creek is distant about 1140 miles from Oodnadatta. It is stated that this trans- 
continental railway would bring London within seventeen days of Adelaide. The Com- 
monwealth also acquired on 1st January, 1911, the property in the line’ from Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta; but the line is at present being worked under the control of the 
South Australian Railway Commissioner, by agreement between us Commonwealth 
and South Australian Governments. 


2. Posts.—The principal mail services are as follows :— 


(i.) Marine. Postal communication is maintained between Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, via North Queensland ports. The service extends to China and Japan. 
There are three lines of service—two of the shipping companies being British, and one 
_ Japanese. The two former are subsidised at poundage rates, the latter at Postal Union 
rates. One of the British services is monthly, the others are irregular. There is also a 
quarterly contract service between Port Darwin and Boroloola, calling half-yearly at 
Roper River; and a service every two months between Port Darwin and Wyndham, on 
the estuary of Ord River, in the north-east of Western Australia. These are subsidised 
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according to agreement for three years, the amount for the first service being £350; 
and for the second, £125 per voyage. 


(ii.) Inland. Posts are also despatched into the interior of the Continent. One 
route is from the Katherine Telegraph Station southwards as far as Renner Springs, 
and then eastwards to Anthony Lagoon,where the Queensland mailman is met. The 
service is maintained with difficulty, on account of the many hardships caused by the 
alternations of extreme drought and flood. 

Other inland routes are served, and there'is a frequent service in Port Darwin. 


3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2230 
miles, was completed on 2nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Port Darwin, whence telegraphic 
communication is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. 

Between Port Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 


§ 9. Finance. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure, 1910-11.—In the Commonwealth finance statement 
for 1910-11, separate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. The 
following shews the receipts and expenditure for the financial year named :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1910-11. 


REVENUE. & EXPENDITURE.—cont. RY 
Customs and Excise.. 2 12,366 Law Officers— 
Postal, Telegraph & telephone 2,691 Salaries and contingencies... 877* 
Railways Sy : 5,567* | Marine Office—. 
Territorial . a de 3,389* Salaries and contingencies... 353* 
Miscellaneous | ~1,565" | Stock and Brands— 
Credit Balance Northern Terri- Salaries and contingencies... 23* 
tory funds at 31/12/10, paid Botanic Gardens— 
by State of South Australia} 151,513 Salaries and contingencies... 299* 
Deficiency on he 28: .| 166,856 | Survey— 
Salaries and contingencies... HLT OF 
~ |: Goldfields and Mining— 
343,947 Salaries and contingencies... 5,425* 
Education— 
EXPENDITURE. ———| __ Salaries and contingencies... 304° 
Trade and Customs— \ Railways— ; i te 
Salaries and contingencies ... 1,705 Salaries and contingencies... 5,882" 
Rent, Repairs, etc. sail 98 Works and Buildings ane 4,838 
oceniisier Cenerale Miscellaneous a 5,471* 
Salaries and Ee preonbice | 11,860 | Administrative Office— : it 
Micnisy «i: sy 4.419 Salaries and contingencies.. 167 
Rent, Repairs, ai a ‘ 95 | Payment into Trust fund, 
Manerctrtors Onice_ Mineral account 1,000* 
Salaries and contingencies ...| 1,610* | Interest and Redemption (ex- 
Aboriginal Affairs— cluding Port Augusta rail- 
. u . * * way, — 
Hi cela and contingencies ... 108 Teoh em hn | 13,976* 
Salaries and contingencies ..., 4,388* Contribution to sinking fund 4,617" 
Cs | Redemption of loans | 273,250 
Salaries and contingencies ...| Shela Le 
Charitable Institutions— 
' Salaries and contingencies ... 2,678* ean ne 
Board of Health— 
Salaries “ss ay ids 20° : 843,947 


y 


* From Ist January, 1911, only. 
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The Commonwealth received £151,513 from South Australia, being the credit 
balance of Northern Territory funds, but assumed responsibility for interest on loans 
and redemptions, which, for the half-year ended 30th June, 1911, amounted to £291,844. 
The deficiency on the date named was thus £166,856. 


2. Loans.—The first loan on Northern Territory account was floated in London in 
1876; the nominal amount was £75,000, at 4 per cent., due date 1st January, 1916. 
The public debt on 30th June, 1911, was £3,657,836; the total nominal amount of loans 
raised being £4,611,836, and £954,000 having been repaid. The following is a sum- 
mary :— 


PUBLIC DEBT, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


- Principal. Rate. Annual interests 
£ 9 

27,216 See 3 434 . 817 

154,992 ie rieaken at 5,423 

71,945 ane £3 12s. 3d. hae 2,599 

1,798,383 Ser 32 Sas 67,439 

1,605,300 sige 4 don 64,212 

Total ... 8,657,836 ede = aap 140,490 


§ 10. Land Tenure. 


1. Holdings.—The Northern Territory was transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st 
January, 1911. At that date, out of a total area of 335,116,800 acres, there were 
alienated 473,990 acres; 103,629,497 acres (about one-third) were held under leases and 
licenses; and the remainder (about two-thirds) was unoccupied. The principal leases 
were :— 


PRINCIPAL LEASES, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 31st DECEMBER, 1910. 


Land Held Under— = No. of Leases. Area in Acres. 
Pastoral leases ot 256 69,278,000 
Pastoral permits and approved applications me 180 31,456,000 
Coal permits .. % ee = 5 1,664,000 
Special permits (mining) ae ra. he 2 726,400 
Annual pastoral leases... onebl mae aaa 10 487,040 
Agricultural leases see oe BG sor 30 8,960 


The areas given in the section dealing with Land Tenure differ somewhat from those 
in this table, the explanation being that certain annual leases and approved applications 
are here included. 


2. Present Land Policy.—The land policy of the Federal Government is embodied 
in Ordinance No. 8 of 1912. Only leasehold titles are to be granted, and the conditions 
are of a very favourable character. Rents will be low, and the general conditions of 
tenure elastic. All lands will be divided into three classes, as follows :-—(i.) pastoral ; 
(ii.) agricultural and farming; (iii.) city. Hach of these classifications will be sub- 
divided in turn, according to quality and situation. It is intended that the leases should 
be in perpetuity, making them almost equivalent to freeholds, with reappraisements 
of rent values every 14 years in the case of town lands, and every 21 years in the case 
of agricultural and pastoral lands. Exceptional cases will receive special treatment. 
Leases may be assigned, transferred or sublet; and licences for grazing on Orown or 
reserved lands may be granted. A board, consisting of the Director of Lands as chair- 
man, the Director of Agriculture, and the Chief Surveyor, will classify the land and 
fix the rents, 
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SECTION XXXIII. 


INQUIRY INTO THE COST OF LIVING IN AUSTRALIA. 


1. Introduction, 


1. Nature of Inquiry.—In view of the desirability of obtaining reliable and compre- 
hensive information in regard to the cost of living in Australia, a special inquiry was 
undertaken by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, covering the period 
from the ist July, 1910, to the 30th June, 1911. The requisite data upon which the 
results of this inquiry are based were obtained by distributing among householders 
throughout the Commonwealth, copies of a small account book in which provision was 
made for entering, for each week of the period referréd to, particulars of income and 
expenditure under certain specified headings. 5 

After a careful examination of the methods adopted and procedure followed in 
similar inquiries in other countries, and so soon as the necessary books and instructions 
had been drafted and printed, notices were inserted in the daily press throughout the 

Commonwealth directing attention to the projected inquiry, its scope and purpose; com- 
munications were also addressed to the Trades and Labour Councils in the several States, 
seeking their co-operation and assistance in the distribution of the weekly account books. 
In consequence of the press notices a large number of requests was received for books to 
be forwarded, while several of the Trades and Labour Councils expressed their willing- 
ness to distribute the books among their members. 


9. Distribution of Budget Books.—The distribution of the books was effected in 
June, 1910, the total number despatched from the Bureau being approximately 1500 ; 
of that number only 222 were returned after the end of June, 1911, filled in either in 
part or in whole for the period of 52 weeks under review. It was found necessary to 
reject 10 books as unsuitable for various reasons, such as incompleteness or obvious 
inaccuracy, so that the contents of 212 books were available as a basis for the compilation 
of the information furnished herein. Nearly all these appear to have been kept with 
considerable care, and the thanks of the Bureau are due to those who have taken so much 
trouble to assist in the investigation. t 

It is a matter for regret that so small a proportion (about 14 per cent.) of the books 
distributed was returned, though it must be admitted that the labour entailed in keep- 
ing the desired records for the whole period is somewhat heavy. In future investigations 
of this kind it is probable that the period dealt with will be considerably curtailed with a 
view to increasing the number of budgets available for analysis. 

It may be observed that the distribution of the books was not in any way restricted, 
either in regard to the nature of the occupation of the head of the family or to income 
received. It was hoped that the number and nature of the returns would be such as would 
enable the results to be presented both for various classes of occupations and for different 
ranges of income. As will be seen later, however, owing to the small number of budgets 
available, it was considered desirable to present the results without any classification of 
occupations, and with only a very limited classification as to amount of income. Inas- 
much as the families for which budgets were obtained were distributed over the six States, 
and the,proportion in each State corresponds fairly closely to its population andimportance 
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in an industrial sense, and owing to the fact that the families are not restricted with 
reference to any particular industry, it is believed that the results of the inquiry are 
fairly representative of the conditions existing among the majority of the community. 
While individual budgets may not be absolutely accurate, it can safely be assumed that 
averages based on any considerable number of statements represent the true facts with 
substantial accuracy. In any instances where the averages are based upon a small 
number of families they should of course be accepted with due caution, for though the 
family statements may be accurate, the averages may not include a sufficiently large 
number to fairly represent the class to which they refer. 


In this connection it should be observed that the value of any inquiry a8 to cost of 
living based upon the voluntary keeping of budgets by householders is to some extent 
limited by the fact that such budgets are more likely to be kept by the frugal and thrifty 
than the liberal and generous. The consequence is that the results deduced from these 
budgets—other things being equal—tend to be on the low, rather than the high, side. 


§$ 2. The Householder’s Budget. 


1. Family Conditions.—The weekly account books issued to householders contained 
in all 56 pages, 4 in. by 64 in. in size, bound in flexible board covers. On the inside of 
the front cover attention was drawn to the facts (a) that the book was the property of 
and when complete should be returned to, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics; (b) that the information furnished would be treated as strictly confidential; 
and (c) that the name of the person furnishing the budget need not be: specified in the 


book where any objection was felt to so doing. The first page of the book was devoted © 


to the purpose of ascertaining particulars of locality and of family conditions, and was in 
the following form :— 


WEEKLY STATEMENTS 
or 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 
1910 - 11 
(Examples enclosed herewith.) 


Town or nearest Post Town 


Number and Ages of Children living at home : 


family: 


*Occupation of Husband ............ 
Occupations (if any) of Wife 
Occupations (if any) of Children... 


* State occupation very fully, as“ Carpenter, Jam Factory ;” “Labourer 
Sawmill;” ‘‘Engine-driver, Gas Works,” &c. : 


eS Ss 
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The object of the first two lines as to locality was to permit of a classification of the 
results according to geographical distribution ; this has only been carried out according 
to distribution in the several States. The information as to number and ages of children 
was required for classification purposes as to size and structure of family, while that 
relating to occupation was intended for the purpose of analysing the variation in the 
relative income and expenditure of persons engaged in different occupations and 
employed in different groups of allied industries. Owing to the paucity in the number 
of budgets returned, it was not, however, found possible to carry into effect the latter 
intention, while as regards size and structure of family the only classification made 
was that relating to families having over four members and those having four or less. 

: 2. Weekly Statements.—The remaining pages of the book were provided for the 
householder to fill in week by week particulars of the weekly income and expenditure of 
his or her family. Hach page was in the following form :— 


= ae 


INCOME. £ s. | a 


From Earnings of Husband 
» Harnings of Wife ... 
» Earnings of Children 
» Other Receipts 


ToraL 


EXPENDITURE. 


Rent* or 
Instalments for House 
Food—Bread 
Meat 
Vegetables and Fruit 
Milk # 
Butter, Cheese, &e, 
Sugar... ae 
Tea, Coffee, &c. 
Other Food 
Other Groceries—not Food 
Non-Alcoholic Beverages 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes 
Clothing, Drapery, Boots, &c. 
Fuel and Light 
Fares—Railway, Tram, Bus, &e. 
Insurance—Fire, Life, & 
Contributions to Bonane Societies, ‘&e. 
Education—Fees, School Materials, &e. 
Medical Attendance and Medicine... 
Rates and Taxes fat ie 
Sport and ArYnusements ... 
Other Expenditure 


TOTAL 


* Or Interest on Mortgage. 


Each book despatched was accompanied by a copy of the following documents: 


(i.) Addressed Envelope. A post-free addressed envelope was transmitted for the 
return of the book when completed. 


(ii.) Specimens. Specimens of the first page of the book (see p. 4 hereinbefore), 
i and of a weekly return of income and expenditure, each filled in with a 
supposititious example, were included for the guidance of the householder. 


(iii.) Instructions. Printed instructions explaining briefly the object and scope of 
| the inquiry and the manner in which the returns were to be filled in, were 
sent in the following form ;— 


Kk 


. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. The object of the whole inquiry is to obtain important sociological 
statistics, viz., some indication of the cost and standard of living in the 
various Australian States. 


2. It is desired that the record should extend from 1st July, 1910, to 
30th June, 1911, inclusive, so as to-obtain fair averages as well as changes 
in the cost of living in the different months of the year. 


3. The book supplied is so drafted as to suit all grades of income, and 
it is desired to receive records from persons having widely different incomes. 
The income shewn must be that actually received by the head of the house- 
hold, and must, therefore, include income earned by any other members 
of the household. 


4, It is necessary that the record should be a correct statement of the 
true total income and expenditure of each week of the period, and that the i 
grouping under each item in the book supplied should also be correct. For 
this reason the book should be made up week by week. 


5. The expenditure shewn should be inclusive of that for dependents 
living away from home. 


6. Where circumstances prevent the book from being completed for 
the whole period, it should, nevertheless, be returned to this Bureau. 


7. The examples given will shew the method to be followed. 


8. It may be pointed out that in a statistical office all matter received 
is confidential; all officers have to make a declaration of secrecy, and 
individual returns will under no circumstances be disclosed. Nevertheless, 
if in view of the character of this inquiry any objection be felt 10 giving 
the name, no mention of it need be made on the book. 


9. If desired, a report as to the results will be sent on application to 
any person assisting in the furtherance of this inquiry. 


G. H. KNIBBS, 
Commonwealth Statistician. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Melbourne, 1910. 


In addition to the directions contained in the above document, instructions as to 
filling in the returns were published in the daily press, and any person who desired to be 
advised on any doubtful point had only to write to the Bureau, when he would be fur- 
nished with an immediate reply. 


3. Tabulation and Classification.—In order to facilitate the analysis and classifica- 
tion of the householders’ budgets, the contents of each book were transferred to .a 
tabulation sheet, the various details summarised, and a weekly average for each item 
computed. The next question considered was that of classifying the results in relation 
to the following matters :—(i.) Geographical distribution, (ii.) size and structure of 
family, (iii.) income, and (iv.) occupations of wage earners. In regard to the last of 
these matters, it wassfound that the number of returns was insufficient to enable any 
classification to be made. 


“(i.) Geographical Distribution. The following table shews the distribution of 
families, from which budgets were received, according to States. It was considered 
that the small number of budgets available for each State, except New South Wales 
and Victoria, did not justify the presentation of separate results. In the later tables the 
figures have, therefore, generally been grouped together for the whole Commonwealth. 
It was hoped, with a sufficient number of returns, to differentiate as to local distribu- 
tion with greater particularity, as for example in regard to incomes and expenditure of 
families living in (a) metropolitan towns, (b) country towns, (c) mining districts, and 
(d) rural districts. 

The distribution of the families in the several States is as follows :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES IN SEVERAL STATES, 


| 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas, C'wlth. 
Number of families ...| 64 81 19 18 18 12 212) 
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(ii.) Size and Structure of Families. It was found that the families for which 
budgets were received were divided roughly into two equal groups in regard to size of 
family, 107 families having over four members, and 105 four and under. It was there- 
fore decided to adopt these groups as the basis for classification. As regards structure 
of family, it was originally intended to tabulate special results for normal families of 
different sizes: i.e., for families having normal members consisting of father, mother, 
and children within specified age groups ; owing to the small number of returns received 
it was, however, found impracticable to carry out this scheme. The Classification 
adopted relates to actual size of families, the structure of the family (i.e., whether com- 
posed of father, mother, children, dependents, or relatives), being necessarily disregarded. 


(iii.) Income. The classification as to incomes was adopted after a careful consider- 
ation of the facts. In order to make a distinction between the large class of wage- 
earners who earn under £3 a week, and those persons who earn more than that amount, 
it was at first intended to adopt a classification according to incomes of over about £150, 
and those amounting to about £150 and under ; it was found, however, that taking £150 
as the limit, the former class embraced 168 families, and the latter only 44. Further, 
on an examination of the books it appeared that a large number of families depends for 
their support on means other than the actual wages earned by the head of the household, 
the other main sources of income being earnings of children, boarders, and interest on 
investments. It was therefore considered desirable to somewhat increase the limit, and 
it was found that a fairly even distribution was obtained by making the division at £200, 
there being 113 families whose incomes were over that amount and 99 under. The 
following statement shews the number of families in each division of the scheme of 
classification adopted :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—NUMBER OF FAMILIES, CLASSIFICATION BY INCOMES 
AND SIZE OF FAMILIES. 


Number of Families having— 


Particulars. Incomes over £200 per annum. Incomes of £200 and under p. annum. 


Over 4 Members. |4 Members or under.| Over 4 Members. |4 Members or under. 


Number of families 58 41 49 64 


§ 3. Family Conditions. 


1. General.—In order to permit of any adequate analysis or criticism of the figures 
relating to income and expenditure presented in this report, it appears desirable that the 
returns as to family conditions should be first investigated. It is proposed to deal with 
these matters from the following standpoints,. viz. :—(a) Geographical distribution of 
families ; (6) Structure and size of families; and (c) Occupations of heads of families. 


2. Geographical Distribution.—Though the budgets received were not sufficiently 
numerous to permit of any classification of incomes according to families living in the 
metropolitan towns and in other parts of the several States, the urban and rural distri- 
bution of the families to which the returns refer is of importance. 
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For the purpose of classification in the following table, the suburbs have been 
included with the metropolitan towns, and in Western Australia, Fremantle has also 
been included with Perth. The families in each State are classified according to income 
and size of family :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILIES RESIDING IN METRO- 


POLITAN TOWNS AND IN OTHER PARTS OF EACH STATE, 


| Number of Families residing in— Py 
| ih 7 Total. 32 
|\N.S.W Vi ld S.A. W.A. = 
Families having Number of ‘ ni ae oie ae eae 
Incomes of— Members. aM TET 2 OR RT TOTP ae ae 
8] 2 |58| § (28) 3 |83| § (os 8 |28| 8 \28| 3 8 
fon) 3 loa 3 jon] 2 oa] = eal S [oa 8 lea] Siac 

IAS! O JAS! O JA 8] O JAZ! Oo JAS] O |A 8! O |A gi oO 

Over £200... ...| Over 4 of IY 2 16 Se SP Dy 4 OSS BP we pee ea 
4 and under Po Ba teers tre) peter a) te eB Des ws (ge) al aa Se) 41 

£200 and under ...| Over4 —... “4 6| 6/13) 6] 4] 2} 1) 3] 3] 2] 1] 2) 98) a1) 49 
4 and under OQ) IDI Ip By 2) 2B) ApoB 18) Ole Ay Beainso ree 

Total 41 | 23 | 57] 24/18} 6/10] 8/11] 7]. 6] 6 |138 | 74 ja12 


It may be seen that the majority of the returns received were from families residing 
in metropolitan towns, 138, or 65.1 per cent., being from such towns and 74, or 34.9 per 
cent,, from other districts. 


3. Structure of Families.—The following tables have been compiled in order to 
bring together the more important returns obtained as to membership of families, classified 
according to income and size of family. 

(i.) General Membership. The total number of members of the families for which 
returns were received was 999, including all persons who generally participated perman- 
ently in the family expenditure, but excluding temporary guests or visitors. Some of 


the families were without the husband, who was either dead,or separated from his | 


family, and similarly in the case of the wife. The following table shews the component 
members of the families classified according to income and size of family :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—MEMBERSHIP OF FAMILIES COMPRISED IN RETURNS. 


a8 | be) ogee: hee ea 

Families having| Number of $5 3 2 a = 3 § $6 
Incomes of— Members. g EI a is S| 8 3 P AS A 

| hal ae o | eia | a@ | s 

Ba a mn No. No. No No. No Nou No itens 
Over £200 ...! Over 4 coal ots 57 56 | 237 5 10 25 | 390 
4 and under...| 41 38 | 39 |. 47 5 5 8 | 142 

£200 and under} Qyer 4 io 46 48 | 173 2 6 2. | 277 
4 and under...| 64 61 62 65 Pes io 190 

Total a ...| 212 | 202 | 205 | 592 190) on 37 | 999 


From the above table it may be seen that 10 of the families (4.7 per cent.) were 
without a husband, and that 7 (3.3 per cent.) were without a wife. Over 66 per cent. of 
the families keeping servants were restricted to the class having incomes of over £200 


. 
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and comprising over 4 members. Of 202 husbands, 189 were at work during the whole 
or the greater part of the period under review, while the remaining 13 were of indepen- 
dent means or were invalids. 


(ii.) Average Number of Members in Sex and Age Growps.—The. table in the 
preceding paragraph shews the gross number of members of the families under con- 
sideration, taking no account of the number of persons which were a charge upon the 
expenditure during the whole period under review. In the next table this is taken into 
consideration, and the length of time for which any person (stated to have been either 
temporarily absent from his home or living temporarily at the home) was a charge upon 
the family expenditure has been computed. Thus, for example, if a boarder or a servant 
was stated to have resided with the family for only 9 months of the period under review, 
such a person is taken into account as having been a charge upon the expenditure for 
three-quarters of the year only, and is therefore assigned the value of 0.75. For the 
purpose of computing in a later part of this report the average expenditure, weighted 
according to sex and age, the number of members has been tabulated in the several age 
and sex groups indicated. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO WERE A CHARGE 
ON EXPENDITURE DURING WHOLE PERIOD. 


oe 
Ow ay 
Pamilies Rm 52 Males. Females. Children. 
having Nami bake aq SOS ; -| Total. 
Incomes of— iw EI = lover | 9 Under 
oe ver 17.| 13-16.|Over17.| 13-16.) 10-12.) 6-9. | 2-5. 2. 
eet ae Ae e ~ | ~ 
| | 
Over £200 ...| Over 4 fax} De 98.2 | 18.4) 120.4 | 21.5) 39.0) 34.0) 36.0) 17.9 | 385.4 
4and under 41 51.4 | 2.0 58.1 1.0 3.0 7.0} 10.0 8.2 140.7 
£200 and under | Over 4 a 49 58.3 | 6.0 70.5 5.4} 20.0| 32.0} 59.0} 24.7 275.9 
4 and under 64 64.8 3.5 67.2 4.5 3.0; 4.0} 28.0) 20.1 190.1 
~——— | — we ee aie =i 
Total ... ae a we] 212 272.7 29.9} 316.2 | 82.4] 65.0| 77.0} 128.0} 70.9 992.1 


(iii.) Condition as to Children. Out of the 212 families investigated 180 included 
children. The subjoined. table shews the average number of children in each group, 
together with the number of children earning wages and those not earning wages (i.e., 
either at home or at school or college) classified in age groups. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—CONDITION OF FAMILIES AS TO CHILDREN. 


ne ro 
aie = | Children ‘hildy : 5 
Nd aa ve 3 g Q e aon Children at Home or at School. 
‘g | of ao — —— = Pacer 
Families paving amber of 23 $s s Be re 
Incomes of— embers. ri mm 3 i a 
‘68 | 48 lang) Over! 1316| Over! 1316/1012] 69 | 25 | 2 
As. 2) ae baal lila ke 2 
Za a 5 
Over £200 ...| Over 4 needy I2OT. | (84.23) 47 8 20 32 39 34 36 21 
4 or under 30 47 | 1.56 8 = 8 3 3 7 10 10 
£200 and under ...| Over 4 s..| 49°.) 173 | 3.53 |. 20 2 3 10 20 32 59 27 
4 or under...| 45 65 | 1.44 2 1 2 7 3 4 23 21 
Total... as aah ...| 180 | 522 | 2.90 77 il 33 52 65 77 =| 128 79 


It may be seen from the above table that a somewhat unduly large number of the 
children in the families investigated were comprised in the lower age-groups, those of the 
age of 5 years and under numbering 207, or nearly 40 per cent. of the whole number. 
This somewhat high percentage indicates that a considerable number of the persons 
rendering returns had not been married for a long period; and, indeed, it is only natural 
to assume that such persons aré the more likely to be interested in an inquiry of this 
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nature. As might be expected, the great majority of children in the higher age-groups 
who were not wage-earners is confined to the class having the larger incomes. The total 
number of children at work was 88, or 16.8 per cent., and of those at home or at school 
was 434, or 83.2 per cent., on the total number of children. 


(iv.) Dependents, Boarders, and Servants. The following table shews the number 
of persons who may be considered as outside the family circle, but whose cost of living is 
included in the family expenditure, either as dependents (other than wives and 
children), boarders, or servants. Families having dependents, boarders, or servants 
during any part or the whole of the period under review are included in this table :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—CONDITION OF FAMILIES AS DEPENDENTS, 
BOARDERS, AND SERVANTS, 


a Dependents} Boarders. | Servants. |P.c. of Families haying 
Families i 9 a g 62 eal) o a | Ou g i 
having =| Yonbers, | 2 [285] eS esl 88 (Shel ga] § | 3B | 
Incomes of— i Mm Fass! oS Fasc] oD fara] os a iS 3 
2 252) 22/233] 23 325) 85| 2 | 8 | & 
° BoD 4 - o| 3 a 
a | 8 g a Bm) 7 | al] FO é = fea] DQ 
Over £200 «| Over 4 Sestue OS) 4 aa 7 10 21 95 6.89 12.07 36.20 
4andunder ...; 41 5 5 5 5 8 8 12.19 12.19 19.51 
£200 and under | Over4 ... ...| 49 2 2 Sil 6 2 2 | 4.08 | 6.12 | 4.08 
4and under ..., 64 ae ee 2 2 oe aa 3.13 
Total ... ae as ---| 212 ll 12 15 21 33 37 5.19 7.07 15.09 
| 


4. Occupations of Heads of Families.—In order to give some idea of the class of 
persons to whom the returns refer, the following table shewing the occupations of the 
heads of families has been compiled :—(a) Unskilled labour includes such persons as 
general labourers, railway gangers, etc. ; (b) Skilled labourers, artisans and tradesmen, 
such as fitters, carpenters, electrical workers, etc. ; (d) Agricultural includes farmers, 
dairymen, gardeners, and orchardists; (e) Commercial, those engaged in trade, such as 
chemists, tobacconists, storekeepers, etc.; (f) Clerical, book-keepers and clerks; (g) 
Professional, clergymen, doctors, school teachers, etc.; and (h) No occupation comprises 
persons retized from business, families with no husband, and heads of families who failed 
to state their occupations :— ; 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—OCCUPATIONS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


1 AES 
Occupation of Head of Family. 
Ress Hains Bead = Total 
COTA EOL aia Or cLoaD ers. D- || Skilled |Agric’l-| Com- ._14| Profes- ; 
sete Me Labour} tural. |mercial Cleric’ sional: None, 

Over £200 ...| Over 4 Bet 3 12 3 11 9 16 4 } 658 

4 and under — 4 2 4 10 41. 10 41 

£200 and under | Over 4 seh DALE Dd Paty gckeee 1 2 9 9g 5 49 

4 and under , 7 24 5 4 12 6 6 64 

Total abe Bandy al §2 uta 271 40 42 ios 212 


It may be seen that what is commonly known as the wage-earning class (skilled and 
unskilled labour) comprises 73 families, or 34.4 per cent.; clerical and commercial 
together include 61 families, or 28.8 per cent.; and professional 42, or nearly 20 per 
cent. 
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§ 4. Incomes. 


1. Sources of Incomes.—The sources of the family incomes are shewn in the sub- 
joined table, classified according to amount of income and size of family. The third 
column shews the number of families haying incomes from the husband only. The 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh columns comprise families having incomes from more 
than one source. ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’ comprises incomes from boarders, investments, etc. 
The figures given in these columns are not mutually exclusive; that is to say that, for 
example, a family haying an income from both husband and wife is included in both 
the fourth and fifth columns, while a family having an income derived from wife, 
children and boarders is included in each of the fifth, sixth and seventh columns. It 
may be seen that a larger proportion of the small families than the large families derive 
their incomes from the husband only. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—SOURCES OF INCOMES. 


3 Families haying Incomes from 2 uy 

aq DS more than one source. a I S 

bog Og 3 
BHO|S wl Sal 3 a|/Fsgo| of 
Families having ; Sool 2/8 8/8 31/6 9] ate) 92 
Weekly Incomes ape: st g3a/2 8 5 Be ee £1338 eg 
of— CIVSrS. aes eielics 35 )S835 avs ‘a n+ Aa 
G82 |M@s2 | gsa/Og2/49a/ 83c) ae 

eAe(g 3/8 8) as) Ss} aa") § 

Bree Pom cule acyl oO) hei ct) 0 © = 

SETAE Sey ike ees 3 a 

& ey ° & fo} =| ° 

No. No. No. No. No No. No 
Over £200 +.) Over 4 sy, Spo ayalat 44 9 24 36 2 58 
4 and under sac 6 22 4 3 19 se 41 
£200 and under ...| Over 4... Peed a (5) 28 5 8 22 2 49 
4 and under aap ee 31 6 2 29 2 64 
Total “Sh, ties wan! Wer 125 24 37 106 6 212 


9. Average Incomes.—The following table shews the average weekly income for 
each of the groups specified, and also the general average for all families for which 
budgets were received :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—AVERAGE INCOMES OF FAMILIES. 


Incomes of over £200, |Incomes of £200 & under. 
f : General 
. Particulars. ae cen ¢ 
Families Warailtostot Families heiniiiastot Average. 
of over 4 4 and under OL OVER E 4 and under 
Members. ‘| Members. ‘oa 
+ 
eyo Tolan OGLE Ih ER AE CTA ieee cr G CHRP WRC ANE SH HOON 
Average weekly income MeCN La KE LO cre We eet aS th te ES Be te) PBL 


The figures given in the above table are subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as 
in a few cases the total earnings of children were not included in the returns, the 
amounts specified comprising only the’ weekly payments made into the housekeeping 
fund for board and lodging. Ina few other cases the amount of actual income was not 
specified at all, the sums drawn from a bank account for current expenses being given. 
It is somewhat remarkable that in the higher income class the average incomes of 
families of over 4 members (£6 7s. 11d.) is less than that of families of 4 and under 
(£6 16s. 4d.) Although the number of returns is insufficient for secure deductions, 
this result appears to indicate that the class of persons with larger income have 
relatively small families. 
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‘5. Expenditure. 


1. Relation to Income.—The average weekly incomes of the 212 families are sum- 
marised in the table hereunder. It should be noted that the figures relating to income 
are subject to the limitations pointed out in the preceding paragraph of this report. The 
differences between these weekly averages, representing the nie fa available for saving, 
are also shewn. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11,—RELATION OF INCOME TO EXPENDITURE. 


"Fainities having Tues Families having Incomes 
of over £200, of £200 and under. 
General 
Particulars. Average for 
Over 4 4 Members Over 4 4 Members | all Families. 
Members. and under. Members. and under. 
fog is ieee eps ele DB. 410s £s. 4. £s. a. 
Income ... ree 2G ks. pe koa: ie. oe kn FL ey Ease | 
Expenditure -| 6 12 4% 5. 2 BF Delo 218 of2 3°19 5 
\ 
Difference | O15 6% 1 13 103 0 6 4 O 5 44 OAS ES 
| 


Just as the table on page 1175 indicated that, in the higher income group, the smaller 
families had relatively larger incomes, so the above table points to the fact that, as 
might be expected, the surplus, after payment of cost of living, is considerably 
greater in small than in large families. The weekly averages specified in the last 
line of this table represent annual amounts of £40 9s. 3d., £88 2s. 7d., £16 9s. 4d., £13 
18s. 5d., and £35 10s. 8d. respectively. This advantage in economic resources which 
characterises the small family is probably generally true. 


2. General Analysis of Expenditure.—Selecting what may be considered as the 
four most important heads of expenditure, viz., housing, food, clothing, and fuel and 
light, and grouping all other expenditure under the heading ‘‘ Other Items,’’ an analysis 
of the average weekly expenditure per family is given in the following table. The results 
are shewn both as actual averages and as percentages on the total expenditure. The 


individual items included in each group may be readily understood by reference to the 


list given on page 1169. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11,—ANALYSIS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY, 


Families | . ; : 
Number « . Fuel Other Total Ex- 
‘ae ey of Members. HOMeLye. Hoods Clothing. | and Light.| Items. | penditure 
. Sy Gs I eB ae Bis. ud. bk We ids)|* So sid.) Severe 
Over £200 .| Over 4 013 3% 1 11 102 014 8} ONSn oe 2 9 is 612 4 
ik 4and under 014 2 12 6 012 54 0.3) 16 OO ie BBG 
£200 and under| Over 4 HA 0 8 Of 1.2 34 [0 al | 0 2 44 015 6% 215 7 
|4and under| 0 8 83 016 8 0 6 6 020 019 22} 218 OF 
General Average ...|_- 0 10 104 a RS Ws 010 14 029 1,125 319 5 


PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
43.71 100 


Over £200 .| Over 4 ait 11.84 28.39 13.11 2.95 F 
4 and under 13.83 22.00 12.16 3.58 48.43 100 
£200 and under} Over 4 aay 14.48 40.12 ¢ 13.22 4.26 27.92 100 
4 and under 16.41 31.41 12.25 3.77 36.16 100 


General Average 6 13.70 29.30 12.72 3.46 40.82 100 


: 
: 
; 
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It may be seen that, disregarding the expenditure on other items, the cost of food is 
by far the most important consideration, amounting to over 29 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. Next comes housing (13.70 per cent.), followed closely by clothing (12.72 
per cent.), while expenditure on fuel and light amounts to 3.46 per cent. As regards 
expenditure on housing, clothing, and fuel and light, the divergencies in the percentages 
for the several groups, classed according to income and size of family, are not very 
marked, whereas the percentage expended on food ranges from 22 to over 40, being 
naturally higher in the larger family groups. The expenditure on food is again relatively 
much larger in the smaller income group, indicating that economies in expenditure are 
primarily effected in regard to matters other than food. It is not unlikely, indeed, that 
expenditure on food alone furnishes a true indication of the standard of material well- 
being.* The more limited the resources of the individual, the less must his consumption 
be, and the coarser the quality of his food.t In Germany anthropometrical measure- 
ments have resulted in shewing that the typical man of the poorer classes, by reason of 
the nutritive inferiority of his food, is neither so corpulent nor so heavy as the typical 
man of other classes. 

In connection with the preceding table it is interesting to compare the results 
obtained in Australia with those obtained in the United States of America in regard to 
the economic law propounded by Doctor Engel, for many years Chief of the Royal 
Bureau of Statistics of Prussia. Dr. Engel’s propositions were as follow :— 


(i.) That the greater the income the smaller the percentage of outlay for subsistence. 
This is confirmed in Australia, Germany, and the United States. 


(ii.) That the percentage of outlay for clothing is approximately the same, whatever 
the income. 

This proposition is confirmed in Australia, but in Germany and the United States 
it is not so, asin these countries the percentage of expenditure on clothing increases as 
the size of the income increases. 


(iii.) That the percentage for lodging or rent, and for fuel and lighting, is invariably 
the same, whatever the income. 

The first part of this proposition is not confirmed in Australia, as the families with 
smaller incomes pay a larger percentage in housing than those with larger incomes. The 
second part is practically confirmed here. 

In the United States the first part is confirmed, and the expenditure for lighting 
varies little, but the percentage of expenditurefor fuel decreases as the income increases. 
In Germany neither parts of the proposition are confirmed, the percentages decreasing 
as the incomes increase. 


(iv.) That as the income increases in amount the percentage of outlay for sundries 
becomes greater. Thisis confirmed in Australia, Germany, and the United States. 


8. Comparison with other Countries.—Any direct comparison of the results of 
inquiries as to the cost of living in Australia and other countries is practically impossible, 
owing mainly to two things, viz., (a) that the inquiries have not generally been con- 
ducted on similar lines ; and (6), that budgets have not been obtained either for corre- 
sponding classes of persons or for similar income groups. Any adequate comparison of 
cost of living in different countries requires the dissection out of the general result of the 
following things, viz., (i.) standard of living; (ii.) prices; (ii1.) rates of wages ; (iv.) social 
classifications ; and (v.) general economic conditions. 

Of those countries for which information is available the results for the United 
States of America and for Germany can be presented ina form similar to that shewn in 
the table in paragraph 2 hereof (see p. 1176). But even in these cases direct comparisons 
are impracticable, for in America the inquiry was limited to working-class families, 


*Sée Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LI., p. 161. +tIt does not of course follow 
that the nutritive value is less. 
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while in Germany the average incomes are much lower than in either Australia or the 
United States. A comparison of the general percentage distribution of expenditure in 
these countries is shewn in the table hereunder. Im order to make the figures more 
fully comparable, family groups have been selected for the United States and Germany 
with incomes approximately the same as the general average for Australia. 


COST OF LIVING.—COMPARISON OF GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 
IN AUSTRALIA, UNITED STATES, AND GERMANY. 


Percentage on Total Expenditure of Cost of— 
Particulars. non Total. 
Housing. Food. ana eaes: Clothing. ere 
Australia sate 13.70 29.30 3.46 L272 40.82 100.00 
United States* ...) 17.40 36.45 5.03 15.72 25.40 100.00 
Germany? ee 14.90 30.31 3.12 14.91 36.76 100.00 
* Inquiry made in 1902. + Inquiry made in 1907. 


It may be seen that the greatest variation occurs in the percentage expended on 
food, and this is largely due to the facts previously mentioned, namely, that in the 


United States families with high incomes were expressly excluded, while in Germany the ~ 


average income is low, whereas the budgets for Australia include all classes, and incomes 
are thus relatively high. 

As regards expenditure on food in relation to income, comparisons can be made 
with the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium, in addition to the United States 
and Germany, special inquiries having becn made into the cost of living in these 
countries by the British Board of Trade during the years 1907 to 1910. In the 
inquiries instituted in all the countries specified, except Australia, the budgets 
relate only to working-class families. For Australia figures are therefore given, not only 
regarding general results obtained for all groups, but also for the special group having 
incomes of £200 and under, and families of over 4 members, since it is considered that 
the families included in that group are more closely analogous to the class of families 
for which investigations were made in the other countries specified. The groups of 
working-men’s families earning the highest rates of wages haye been selected for these 
other countries in order that the results may approximate as closely as possible to the 
conditions present in the Australian inquiry. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—EXPENDITURE ON FOOD IN AUSTRALIA COMPARED 
WITH THAT IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


erage Average | Percentage weer 

asin Weekly in- Sane of Waeiay xs ee Cost of 

ia aks come per | Members | penditure | ,) earns Food 
Family. |per Family.| on Food. Tacoma. nee Head. 

S8e Oo No. £ s. d. | per cent. 8. ne 

Australi ey jek V3 ik 4.71 veoh oa 25.0 4 114 
ane) Aleeue bea tit 5.6 se ONSEN! S6L0 4 04 

United States oh OG 6.0 alow. 6 53.7 0 Bo 
United Kingdom Wi 12 HOr 6.4 Ly {Dhira8 57.0 4 7% 
Germany ... teh 25) Si Or 5.8 1 7 43 54.4 4 8% 
France Ban a tak 4.9 sea MRE 59.7 61g 
Belgium ofl Ae Ta walt 5.9 iy @eectsis 56.9 4 94 


* All Groups. + Groups having incomes of £200 and under and families of more than 4 members. 
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It may be seen, therefore, that in regard to the first set of figures given for Australia 
(relating to all groups) the weekly cost of food per head is higher than in all the other 
countries except the United States and France, while the percentage of expenditure on 
food is less than in any other country. In regard, however, to the special group selected, 
which is considered to approximate more closely to the groups included in the returns 
for other countries, the cost per head is considerably less than in any other country, as 
also is the percentage of expenditure on food. 

Having dealt with the general distribution of expenditure, it will now be desirable 
to refer in greater detail to some of the more important items specified in the budgets. 


4. Housing Accommodation.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of families (a) owning houses unencumbered by mortgage; (b) living rent free, i.e., 
having houses or quarters either in lieu of, or in addition to, salary or wages; (c) owning 
houses, but paying interest on mortgages thereon ; and (d), leasing houses on rent. The 
absolute numbers are shewn in addition to the percentages in each class. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—PARTICULARS OF FAMILIES OWNING, LEASING 
HOUSES, ETC. 


; east Beyine Ins Paying In- ’ 
Families having Number Owning | Living Re eRTION| stalments} Paying Total 
Incomes of— of Members. Houses. |RentFree. on Rent. | Families. 
Mortgages Purchase. 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES. 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
Over £200 ...| Over 4 as 12 4 6 8 28 58 
4 and under 8 2 6 5 20 41 
£200 and under | Over 4 om 5 4 4 iy, 29 49 
4 and under 9 3 5 15 32 64 
Total Bes Le} 34 13 21 35 109 212 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


Over £200 ...| Over 4 Excl OLOO 6.89 10.35 13.79 48.28 100 
4 and under 19.51 4.88 14.63 12.20 48.78 100 

£200 and under | Over 4 seal Ona 8.16 8.16 14.28 59.19 100 
4 and under 14.07 4.69 7.81 23.43 50.00 100 

Total sh waolbey £6.04. 6.13 9.91 16.51 51.41 100 


It may be seen from the above figures that slightly over one-half (51.41 per cent.) of 
the total number of families lease their houses on rent, and that the proportion of 
families leasing houses is greater in the lower than in the higher income group. The 
percentage of families buying houses by instalments is 24.43 in the group having incomes 
of £200 and under and families of 4 and under, and is considerably higher in that group 
than in any other. The figures shew, not unexpectedly, that a greater proportion of 
families in the higher income group than in the lower own their houses. 

The average weekly amount spent on housing accommodation by way of interest, 
instalments’on purchase, and rent is shewn in the table hereunder. The last column 
shews the average weekly percentage of expenditure on housing accommodation on total 
expenditure for those families which have an expenditure on this item; that is to say, 
that in computing the percentages, the expenditures of the 47 families which either own 


their houses or live rent free are excluded. 
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COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON HOUSING 


ACCOMMODATION. 
: cat penny eens Average Amount Spent OEMS 
plata Weekly on— SBaad 
Families haying oie of Ppt 3 338 £2 
Incomes of— | embers. Ne wili S 
Families. Tnstal- m 3 
| Interest. | tients. | Rent Be ag’ 
Ril Seances WRT SS ae d. | per cent 
Over £200 ... ..| Over 4... ie Mage 463 | M 6 117 38] 16.10 
|} 4and under ~~.| 31 fod LS OR oes 17.58 
£200 and under (oleOveris i3¢ ih iO D0 2k 1 910 R148 17.50 
| 4andunder...| 52 2 103.) 10 24) 10, 383} 20,22 
General Average asi |) LOD 4° 7 | JL 9F | 18" 3h 19 is 


It is significant that in both imcome groups the smaller families pay not only a 
higher rent than the larger families, but also disburse a greater percentage of their 
expenditure on housing accommodation. This points to the fact that the smaller 
families are able to live in greater comfort than the larger. 

Owing to the comparatively small number of budgets received, it is not possible to 
make any general analysis of the average amounts paid for housing accommodation 
according to geographical distribution of the families. The figures shew, however, that 
the 25 families living in Sydney paid an average weekly rent of 17s. 10d., or 18.4 per 
cent. on the total expenditure of their famjlies, while in Melbourne 29 families paid an 
average weekly rent of 14s. 104d., or 18.5 per cent. on their total expenditure. The 
number of budgets from other individual] places is not sufficient to warrant the presenta- 
tion of any averages. based thereon. 


5. Expenditure on Food.—The data obtained from the budgets as to expenditure on 
food form one of the most important features of the inquiry. It is proposed to present 
the results from the following standpoints, viz. :—(i.) Average weekly expenditure per 
family ; (ii.) average weekly expenditure per head (unweighted); and (iii.) average 
weekly expenditure per head (weighted) according to sex and age groups. 


(i.) Average Weekly Expenditure per Family on Food. The table given here- 
under shews the average weekly expenditure per family on each item of food specified 
in the householder’s budget, classified according to income group and size of family. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON 
VARIOUS ITEMS OF FOOD. 


ee 
ox b 
bie ‘ Le! ps Se wo os Us a i 
Families having | Number of @ e an 4 |28s5| & | 325] 8B = 
Incomes of— Membres. 2 2 Be BSS) wm | CHS) Q Be 
ncomes embres a S Oa I za? 2 ES © Se g 
og ie) 
sip gu biel ya le shi yess es | me lashes oA 
Bd. |B, Ge 1B, Oa Reds | Rvs. tsa) sid Ope eee 
Over £200 «| Over 4 {3 2 |7 02} 4 42/3 52) 4 2 1110811 2 | 6 7h) 1 11 108 
4 and under...) 1 104 5 14/3 5 |2108|2 72)1 02/010 |}4 9 |1 2 64 
£200 and under ...| Over 4 «| 2 83) 411 | 2, 8) |2 72/2 811 5410102) 4 4 |1 2 BF 
4and under...,;1 8:°|3 9§|2 2 11 98/2 92/1 0 10 sf 3 34/016 8 
General Average {2 4415 94]3 1412 8 | 211% ]1 42)0102 | 4 8211 3 32 
fy an I 


It may be seen that the most important item of expenditure in Australia is that on 
meat, which is followed in the order named by expenditure on other food: vegetables 
and fruit, butter, cheese, etc., milk, bread, sugar, and tea, coffee, etc. That order is 
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not, however, invariably maintained in the individual groups. As might be anticipated, 
the expenditure on food is greater in the higher income class and in the larger family 
groups. A comparison of expenditure on food in Australia with that in other countries 
has already been given on p. 1178 hereof. 


(ii.) Average Weekly Expenditure per Head on Various Items of Food.—The next 
table furnishes particulars of expenditure per head, irrespective of sex and age, on each 
item of food. In computing the number of persons who were a charge upon the family 
expenditure temporary: absence from home has been taken into account (see p. 1173 
hereinbefore). 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE ON FOOD PER HEAD. 


oS a2 S txpenditure per Head on— 
Ba] a4 | ees) — - cee ee ve 
Families aa| 3 q = 6 a at 
F Number |'34/ 983 | oF ox 2 2 3 
havin: | @ cM ee = “ | ; 
Incomes of empen bone: Fe EE om 3 3 3é 4\s 3 3 |\8 2 as s 
el | co) to) 5 m |ea wo } 
SO] OS esal a) a lay) Bak) & |e] om 
BS 6 S : 
d.|.s. d.| a Ar lava [hide | asi 8. ab) iss “a. 
Over £200 ...| Over 4 ..| 58 | 885.4 | 6.65 | 52])1 Of}! 7 64 | 7h) 34/2 |1 014 OF 
4and under} 41 | 140.7 3.43 64 |1 6 | 11% | 10 9F 34 | 3 |1 4316 63 
£200 and under | Over 4 ..| 49) 275.9 | 5.63 | 52]010%| 5% | 54] 52) 3 | 2 10 9313 113 
4and under | 64 | 190.1 | 2.97 | 62}1 3%] 82| 7| 9 goal ayn lysate 
General Average ...| 212°} 992.1} 4:68} 6 |1 1 72 | G2| Te} 33} Q11 0} 4 103 
if \ 


It may be seen that in each of the income groups the smaller families spend a 
greater amount on food per head than the larger families. This is no doubt partly due 
to the fact that in the larger families greater economies can be effected in regard to 
waste, but it also indicates that the smaller families, as previously pointed out, live in a 
greater degree of comfort than the larger families. The expenditure per head on the 
various tems specified is in the same order as the expenditure per family. 


(iii.) Average Weekly Hupenditure per Head on Food, according to Sex and 
Age Groups.—The figures given in the table in the preceding paragraph relating to cost 
per head of various items of food do not differentiate either between sex or age groups. 
On page 1173 hereof particulars have already been given specifying the average number 
of members of families classified according to sex and age groups. By weighting each 
class, in the manner indicated hereunder, according to the cost of food consumed, an 
average weekly cost.can be computed for each class. Harlier investigations have shewn 
that the average consumption of an adult male and an adult female differ, so also, of 
‘course, does the average consumption at different ages. Hence in analysing the results 
we should weight each class according to its consumption so determined. Then in the 
manner indicated hereunder the average weekly cost can be computed for each class on 
a@ common basis. (See footnote for method.) , 


1. Let Ni, Ne, Ns, ...... etc. represent, in any income and family group, the average number of 
heads in each sex and age class. Let also wi, We, Ws, ....-. etc., denote the corresponding weights 
representing the relative consumption of each sex andage class. Thenif S be the total weekly sum 
expended on food for a whole group, we shall have 

§ 
j Niwi + Nowe + Nsws + etc. 
ke being then the average cost of food per unit-weight, this unit being arbitrarily taken to measure w. 


Let Ci, Ca, Cs, ...... etc., denote the average weekly cost per head in each class with the corre- 
sponding suffixes, then 


k, say 


= pet = kwi 

ac : [Nw] 

the square brackets denoting the sum of all the products of the numbers into the weight as above. 
Similarly Cs, Cs, etc. = kwe, kws, etc. These values kw, etc., denote then the average weekly 
expenditure per head for the several classes denoted by the suffixes. 
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The weights applied to each sex and age group were selected after a careful study 
had been made of reports and other available information bearing on the matter, both 
from a physiological, economic and anthropometric standpoint. The weights selected 
for each class were as follow :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—EXPENDITURE ON FOOD, WEIGHTS ASSIGNED TO 
EACH CLASS. 


Particulars. | Males. Females. Children. 


Age in years ...| Over 17. . 13-16. Over 17. 13-16. 10-12. 6-9. 2-5. Under 2. 


Weight 


80 | 80 | 70 65 50 35 20 


The average number of persons in each sex and age class in the various groups 
classified according to income and size of family have already been given in the table on page 
1178. The total weekly expenditure on food for each group was £92 9s. 7d., £46 3s. 10d., 
£54 11s. 11d., and £53 6s. 7d., while the total weekly expenditure for all groups was 
£246 11s. 11d. Proceeding on the lines indicated, see formula in preceding footnote, 
the results are shewn for each class in each group in the following table :— 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD ON 
FOOD FOR EACH SEX AT DIFFERENT AGES.,1 


Males. Females. Children. 
Families having Number 

Incomes of— of Members. Under 

Over17.| 13-16. |Over17.| 13-16. 10-12. 6-9. 2-5. 2 
8. da. Sd apes iimie. @ BGs dite “Gy di sandt. esanee 
Over £200 ... ...| Over 4 ... wl 6 6F 155 Ge S. OR a 6E |= 4 ORS 3a5) Os ee eee 
4and under ..| 8 32| 6 74| 6 i 510 | 5 4¢| 4 14| 2108] 1 8 
£200 and under ..| Over 4... {6 2%] 4113 |} 4 1g 44 4 01}. 38 13). 2.8 1 93 
4and under...| 7 6%| 6 O2| 6 O£| 5 33] 4112 3 9:| 2 72) 1 6 
General Average... el oe a 5 6] 5 Gt] 410 46 3 58/2 5 1 4¢ 


1 These are the values of kw in the formula deduced as shewn. 


It may be seen that instead of the general average cost previously obtained for ail 
classes, amounting to 48. 104d., the average cost in the special sex and age classes ranges 
from 1s. 44d., in the case of a child under two years of age, to 6s. 11d. for an adult 
man. From the figures given in the above table the average cost of food can, of course, 
be computed for any given family. Applying the results shewn in the table to various 
families selected at random from the householders’ returns, it is found that the diver- 
gencies between the cost of food thus estimated and the average cost obtained from the 
weekly budgets are generally small. This indicates that the weights which have been 
assigned are substantially in accordance with the facts. Thus, for a family in New 
South Wales, consisting of father, mother, and five children, aged 11, 8,5, 4 and 1 year, 
and having an income of over £200 a year, the estimated weekly cost of food, according 
to the results given in the preceding table, is 25s. 1d., whereas the actual average com- 
puted from the weekly budgets is 23s. 10d. Again, in the case of a family of eleven 
persons, also with an income of over £200, the estimated cost is 41s. 14d., as against an 
actual cost of 42s. 5$d.; and for a family of seven persons in Western Australia, with 
an income under £200 a year, the estimated cost is 27s., as against an actual average 
of 30s. 10d, 
+. It is not practicable to obtain similar results for sex and age classes in regard to 
expenditure on items other than food, owing to the difficulty in computing any satis- 
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4 


factory system of weights accurately denoting the extent to which the various items are 
used or consumed by persons in the various classes. 


6. Expenditure on Clothing.—In the family budgets there was included a number 
of persons, such as boarders, servants, and adult children, whose clothing was not paid 
for out of the common fund. In order, therefore, to obtain particulars of the average 
cost per head these persons must be excluded. The third column in the table hereunder 
shews the average number of persons whose expenditure on clothing was included in the 
returns, due allowance having been made for temporary absence from home. The 
succeeding columns shew the average weekly and the corresponding annual expenditure 
for the different income and family groups. 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11. AVERAGE WEEKLY AND ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
PER HEAD ON CLOTHING, 


Expenditure on Clothing. 


Families having Incomes of— Numbers of Members. en ae 
Per Week.| Per Year. 
Bac Ge gay 
Over £200... wis ...| Over 4 aes Bric SPAS!) Daa 6,041 
4 and under re Weg lalewe) AW Sra aaOS ian etO) 
£200 and under sa ..| Over 4 es Res LOO all 3 RES) 313 8 
4 and under sed Ode 2s} Dd Lieb 
General Average ae Be sam ---| 885.0 2 5 CHANG 2 


7. Expenditure on Other Items.—The table hereunder shews the average weekly 
expenditure per family on items other than housing, food, clothing, and fuel and light, 
each of which, with the exception of the last, has been dealt with separately. Eixpendi- 
ture on fuel and light does not permit of further analysis. The percentage of each item 
on the total expenditure is also shewn. : 


COST OF LIVING, 1910-11.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 
ON OTHER ITEMS. 


2 2 2\33 fuel ¢ 
ee ed - 5 . ‘3S zw . 4 | oe : 
ES ay 6 2) .9 2) -8 a9/¢g GSH) 2] 3 = 4 
Families Maniber 38 & & 2h ge aia oe as ga) o ao ne & 
having f HO|SS G8|/2ui 2) | SS SSisai uy | 28) ge 3 
Incomes S SH lag) OSs\SH] S|] # | 5e\Ba/S2] gs jes! Sa o 
ope Members. ace ae ie oS) a |e 83 eae) S a8 og am 
3A a) <4 as fel Slsenen MES FA 2 \a4q 21 
Se Zo! | oo as 3 < a 
Om OM! Tn (er 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE. 
s. d.| d. js. d.| d. |s. d.ls. d.js. d.js. d.js. d.js. d.js. d.J -s. d.ij£ 8. d. 
Over £200 «| Over 4  .../2 93/3 10 9.|'54 |4 7/6 92/1 2 |2 9/3 gdl2 131 42/994) 2.9 1% 
4and under |2 24) 3% |1 09] 64 |3 24/410 j1 33/1 7/3. 1//2 83/2 53] 26 43/2 9. 7 
£200 and under | Over4 _ .../1 103/ 13 0 32] 5% |1 4/1 83/1 O#10 4 {1 730 6310 53] 5 83015 6% 
4and under /1 83/ 13 [0 43] 6} |1 94/1 1039/1 OF80 4 |1 5z/1 1 (0 64) 8 33/019 22 
General Average (2 13) 23 10 7/6 |2 83/13 9/1 Jd/1 3 2 5al1 68/1 13] 15 04) 112 5 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 
%\%S) %|%) % | %|% |) % | % |) % | % % % 
Over £200 ...|Over 4 2.46 | 0.22) 0.67 |0.41] 4.08 | 6.02 | 1.04 | 2.45 | 3.35 | 1.89 | 1.24 | 19.88 43.71 
4 and under | 2.15 |0.27] 1.04 |0.51) 3.13 | 4.72 | 1.24 | 1.55 | 3.01 | 2.66 | 2.40 | 25.75 48.43 
£200 and under |Over 4 3.33 | 0.22) 0.49 |0.86| 2.40 | 3.04 | 1.91 )'0.60 | 2.96 | 4.01 | 0.79 | 10.31 27.92 
4 and under | 3.21 |0.27| 0.70 | 1.02) 3.33 | 3.57 | 2.00 | 0.62 | 2.70 | 2.04 | 1.02 | 15.68 36.16 
General Average «..| 2.67 |0.26 0.74 |0.63) 3.41 | 4.72 | 1.41 | 1.57 | 3.09 | 1.97 | 1.41 | 18.94 40,82 
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It may be seen that, disregarding ‘‘ other expenditure,’ the most important item 
in the above table is expenditure on insurance, which is followed in the order named by 
fares, medical expenses, other groceries not food, rates and taxes, education and school 
materials, contributions to benefit societies and sports and amusements (equal), alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, cigars, etc., and non-alcoholic beverages. 


In view of the probability, previously referred to, that the budgets include a con- 
siderable proportion of returns from householders whose habits are of a thrifty and 
economical nature, and who habitually exercise a careful supervision over their expendi- 
ture, it appears likely that the average amounts specified as being expended on various 
items—especially on those which are of-the nature of luxuries—are somewhat too low 
to be representative of the general community. This view is also borne out by an 
examination of the individual budgets. Thus, in regard to alcoholic beverages, it 
appears that no less than 88 out of the 212 families were teetotallers. Of the balance 
42 families spent on this item an average amount of less than 3d. per family per week, 
while there are only 15 families entered as spending over 2s. each a week. Of the last 
number nine exceeded 3s. each per week, and three exceeded 5s. a week. On non- 
alcoholic beverages the average weekly expenditure per family is only 24d., while the 
average expenditure on sports and amusements is also very low, viz., 1s. 14d. per week, 
21 families returning no expenditure under this heading. Expenditure on tobacco is 
also small, the weekly average per family being 6d. There are only 81 families with a 
weekly expenditure in excess of that sum, while 103 families returned no expenditure on 
this item. The relatively high expenditure on insurance and contributions to benefit 
societies, amounting together to 6.13 per cent. on the total expenditure, indicates thrift 
and economy. ‘‘ Other expenditure ’’ includes a considerable variety of miscellaneous 
items, such as servants’ wages, furniture, repairs and maintenance of property, holiday 
expenses, and any other outlay not specifically mentioned under any other heading. The 
percentage on total expenditure ranges from 10.31 for larger families in the smaller 
income group to 25.15 for small families with larger incomes. 


8. Conclusion.—It is to be regretted that in an inquiry of such importance, and so 
closely touching the interests of the majority of the community, the response of the 
public in furnishing budgets of income and expenditure has been so limited. In a 
similar inquiry carried out in the United States of America in 1902, data were obtained 


as to cost of living for one year from 25,440 families, representing 124,108 persons. ~ 


Many interesting investigations and important analyses could thus be carried out. Again 
in Germany, in 1907, schedules were distributed to 4134 families, of which 960, or 23.2 
per cent., filled in the particulars for the full period of twelve months, while 699 
families, or 16.9 per cent., persevered for from six to eleven months. ‘The results of the 
inquiry in Australia compkre very unfavourably with those in the countries mentioned, 
only 178, or 9.4 per cent., on the total number distributed (1500), having persevered for 
the full period of twelve months, and 20 families, or 1.1 per cent., for from six to eleven 
months. The result in those countries where the people respond willingly to inquiries 
of this nature is that a better knowledge of sociological and economic sonditions is 
acquired, and the possibility of directing national development on scientific lines is 
enhanced. In the United States and Germany especially, it appears that the masses of 
the community are beginning to realise that, in so far as sociological knowledge can con- 
tribute to national success, that people has the position of advantage whose investi 
gators discover the largest body of scientific truth, and whose practical men are the 
most prompt in the application of it in social‘ organisation. A movement has recently 
been set on foot for an inquiry into the cost of living on an international basis. If 
such an inquiry be carried out in all its bearings the results should go far towards 
elucidating several important matters in regard to which the information at present 
available s meagre and unsatisfactory. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Immigration, 


loa) 


(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Introduction.—Various measures have from time to time been adopted by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, as well as by private societies and individuals, 
with a view to promoting the immigration of suitable classes of settlers into Austra- 
lia. Some of the States of the Commonwealth are at present pursuing immigration 
policies of a vigorous nature; in others, relatively little is being done. The activities of 
the Commonwealth Government (which is vested with constitutional powers in regard 
to immigration under Sec. 51, xxvii., of the Constitution Act 1900) with respect to the 
encouragement of immigration, have hitherto practically been confined to advertising in 
handbooks, newspapers, and periodicals, the resources and attractions of Australia. 


2. State Immigration.—The advertising in the United Kingdom of the resources of 
the individual States has been carried out by their Agents-General in London. Various 
means have been adopted, including newspaper advertising; the publication of illustrated 
pamphlets bearing on the resources and principal primary industries of the State; 
lectures by officers who have a knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the State; 
official displays at the principal agricultural, manufacturing, and similar exhibitions ; 
cinematographic pictures typical of industrial life and scenic views; and pictures and 
lantern slides. 


(i.) Nominated and Assisted Passages. Arrangements have been made by most of 
the State Governments with several of the principal shipping companies for substantial 
reductions in the amounts of passage money to be paid by immigrants. These reductions 
are generally granted to all persons desiring to settle on the land or engaging in any form 
of rural industry, to domestic servants, and to any others who satisfy one of the several 
Agents-General in London that they will make suitable settlers. Provision has also been 
made whereby settlers may nominate their relatives or friends for passage to Australia at 
greatly reduced rates. 


(ii.) Reception on Arrival. Immigrants whose coming is advised are met on board 
the vessel on arrival by Government officers, who make themselves acquainted with the 
needs of the passengers and assist and advise them in various ways. To those desirous 
of settling on the land, information and assistance is rendered by officers of the Lands 
Department, and special concessions are granted in respect of fares on the Government 
railways. In other cases endeavours are made to obtain employment for each applicant 
according to his special needs and qualifications. 


' Gii.) Numbers of Immigrants. Particulars of the net immigration to the Common- 
wealth are given on pages 132-3, and of assisted immigration on page 140, hereinbefore. 


(iv.) Recent Immigration. The years 1910 and 1911 marked a great step forward 
in Australian immigration generally, as several, if not all, of the State Governments 
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adopted more active and direct means than had hitherto existed for making the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of their respective States better known to the people of the 
United Kingdom, Europe, and America. In Victoria, to which State a small number 
of emigrants from America had been attracted (chiefly by the irrigable areas), it was 
decided to further enlighten American and Canadian home-seekers with regard to irri- 
gated lands, and a delegation was accordingly sent to Vancouver by the Victorian 
Government to arrange for a special excursion of land-seekers, who arrived in Australia 
early in May, 1912. Many of these have since taken up land in the irrigable areas and 
other portions of the State. It appears likely that the success of the Victorian experi- 
ment will result in definite steps being initiated by the other States of the Common- 
wealth to attract population from similar sources: 


(v.) Uniform Rates for State-aided Immigrants. The matter of State-aided immi- 
gration to Australia was discussed at the Premiers’ Conference, held in Melbourne early 
in 1912, and this resulted, amongst other things, in the fixing of a scale of minimum 
rates of passage money which immigrants to any of the States would be charged in future, 
such rates to operate as from 31st March, 1912. It was expressly agreed, however, that, 


while uo State should charge a lower amount than those mentioned, no objection would. 


be made to higher rates being imposed. The minimum scale of passage rates arranged 
at the Conference is as follows :—(a) Farmers, farm hands, skilled artisans, and 
all nominated, assisted, or indented male immigrants, £6. (b) Adult females, £3. 
(c) Children of immigrants under 12 years of age, £1 10s. Age limits for all State-aided 
immigrants were also fixed as follows:—(a) Males, married women and widows, 45 
years. (b) Single women, 35 years. The only free immigrants to be those whom the 
shipping companies carry free. It was also arranged that the maximum bonus payable 
to immigration agents be as follows :—(a) Per adult, £1; per child under 12 years, 10s. 
(b) In the case of an assisted immigrant recruited by an agent nominating his wife and 
family within twelve months of his arrival in the State, a similar bonus on account of 
the wife and family be paid to the agent. (c) In the cases of immigrants with capital 
of £200 and over, which capital is deposited with the Agent-General for transmission to 
the State, an additional bonus of 1 per cent. to the agent on the capital so deposited, 


3. Initiation of Commonwealth Scheme.—For the financial year 1911-12 a sum of 
£20,000 was voted to the Commonwealth Department of External Affairs for advertising 


the attractions of Australia for settlers, farm workers, and tourists. The State Immi- ~ 


gration Bureaux co-operate with the Department of External Affairs in keeping the High- 
Commissioner for Australia in London advised as to lands in the respective States 
available for selection, the openings for agricultural workers, and as to general informa- 
tion concerning matters of interest to intending settlers. A press advertising campaign 
has been initiated, the Commonwealth carrying on the general advertising of Australia 
by means of paragraphs and illustrated articles in British, Huropean, and American 
publications, while the several States advertise for the class of immigrants they specially 
require. Itis proposed that ‘‘landseekers’ excursions’’ shall form an important part, 
of the Department’s operations. Bioscope films are utilised for the illustration of 
lectures, and handbooks for settlers and tourists, as well as folders, and other publica 
tions have been issued. Pictorial posters are also utilised. 


4. Visit of Scottish Agricultural Commissioners.—In 1909 communications were 
entered into with Lord Pentland, Secretary of State for Scotland, relative to arranging 
for a visit to Australia of a number of prominent Scottish gentlemen interested in agri- 
culture as land owners, farmers, Directors of Scottish Chambers of Agriculture, and also 
a number of men engaged in scientific agricultural education. Twelve Commissioners 
were nominated by Lord Pentland, and arrangements were made for them to tour the 
Commonwealth. The members of the Commission reached F'remantle on the 20th 
September, 1910, and, under the direction of a representative of the Department o 
External Affairs, proceeded to Queensland, and began an itinerary which took them 
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throughout the principal agricultural districts and many of the pastoral districts of each 
of the States. The tour, extending over a distance of about 14,000 miles, concluded on 
the 19th January, 1911, when the Commission sailed from Fremantle. The Com- 
missioners are submitting to the Commonwealth Government a report as to their 
observations, and the report will be circulated in the United Kingdom and elsewhere for 
the information and guidance of intending settlers and others. 


5. The High Commissioner for Australia and the Agents-General.—Intending 
settlers or immigrants may, on application, obtain information from the High 
Commissioner for Australia— 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR G. H. REID, P.C., G.C.M.G., ETC., 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICES, 
72 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Information regarding individual States may be obtained from the officials specified 
below :— 


AUSTRALIAN AGENTS-GENERAL. 


New South Wales| T. A. COGHLAN, Hsq., I.8.0.| 123-125 Cannon St., London, B.C. 


Victoria ... | Hon. Sir JOHN W. TAVERNER, 

GETS ee cer ba ...| Melbourne Place, Strand, London 
Queensland ...| Major Sir T. B. ROBINSON, 

EB NN iit s ...| Marble Hall, 409-10, Strand, London 


South Australia | HON. A. A. KIRKPATRICK ...|85 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 
Western Australia| Sir NEWTON J. MOORE, 


K.C.M.G. Ste ...| 15 Victoria St., Westminster, London 
Tasmania ...| Hon. SIR JOHN MCCALL, 
K.B., M.D. ...|5 Victoria St., Westminster, London 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Pre-Federal Restrictions.—(i.) Alien Races. The several States of Australia had 
regarded it as desirable, long prior to Federation, to impose certain restrictions upon the 
admission of persons wishing to become inhabitants of those States. The influx of 
Chinese, for example, was limited by stringent statutes, and later general Acts were 
passed in some of the States which had the effect of restricting the immigration of other 
—principally Asiatic—races. © 


(ii.) Undesirable Immigrants. Further restrictions were placed upon the admission 
of persons who were undesirable as inhabitants, either for medical or moral reasons, or 
who were likely to be an economic burden upon the community. 


2. Powers’ and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—(i.) Constitutional Powers. 
By Chap. [., Pt. V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviil. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to 
immigration and emigration and the influx of criminals. (See page 23 herein.) 


(ii.) Legislation. The powers above specified have now heen exercised by the 
Commonwealth Government, and the laws passed in pursuance thereof supersede the 
State laws above referred to. 

The first Act passed, dealing with this matter, was the Immigration Restriction 
Act 1901, which contained provisions restricting the immigration of the classes of 
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persons mentioned above. This Act, which contained clauses restricting the immigra- 

tion of persons under contract, was subsequently repealed by the Contract Immigrants 

Act 1905, which amended and was substituted for the original Act, but both these 

Acts have since been amended by the Immigration Restriction Acts of 1908 and 1910, 
and the immigration of alien races and undesirable persons is now regulated by these 

latter Acts. Admission of immigrants under contract to perform manual labour is, 

however, still controlled by the provisions of the Contract Immigrants Act 1905, and 
will be permitted if the contract is in writing, is made by or on behalf of some person 
named, who must be resident in Australia, and approyed by the Minister. Such approval 

will not be given if the contract is made with the view of affecting an industrial dispute 
or if the remuneration and other terms are not as advantageous to the contract immi- 
grant as those current for workers of the same class at the place where the contract is to 
be carried out. See page 1069 herein.) 


There is an additional provision where the proposed ,immigrant is not a British 
subject born in the United Kingdom or descendant of such a person. In such case it has 
to be proved that there is a difficulty in the employers obtaining in the Commonwealth 
a worker of at least equal skill and ability. 


In case of infraction of the law it is provided that the contract is absolutely void and 
the immigrant and employer are both liable to penalties, and the employer is also liable 
to pay the immigrant until he obtains employment, or, at the option of the immigrant, 
to provide expenses for his return to the country whence he came. 


3. Prohibited Immigrants.—(i.) Provisions of the Acts. Persons comprised in the 
following classes are prohibited from entering the Commonwealth, viz.:—(a) Any person 
who fails to pass the dictation test ; that is to say, who fails to write out not-less than 
fifty words of a language prescribed by regulation when dictated to him by an officer 
administering the Act. (b) Any person likely to become a charge upon the public. 
(c) Any idiot or insane person. (d) Any person suffering from an infectious or contagious 
disease. (e) Any person who has been convicted of an offence, other than a mere political 
offence, and has been sentenced to imprisonment for one year or longer and has not served 
his sentence or received a pardon. (f) Any person undesirable for moral reasons. 


Regarding (a) it may be stated that the Act of 1901 provided for the dictation of not 


less than fifty words of a Kuropean language. The Act of 1905 provided for the retention 
of this test until regulations be passed prescribing the languages to be employed. No 
such regulations have yet been made, and the provision of the Act of 1901 is therefore 
de facto still in force. It may be stated that the dictation test is not and never has been 
imposed upon persons of Kuropean race. 


(ii.) Huemptions. To these restrictions there are the following exemptions, viz. :— 
(a) Any person holding an exemption certificate. (b) Members of the King’s regular 
land and sea forces. (c) The master and crew of any public vessel of any Government 
(d) The master and crew of any other vessel landing, during the stay of the vessel in a 
Commonwealth port; but before the ship can obtain her outward clearance the crew 
must, at the demand of an officer administering the Act, be mustered, and if any member 
of the crew be missing, and would otherwise, in the opinion of the officer, have been a 
prohibited immigrant, then such person is deemed to be a prohibited immigrant, and 
until the contrary be proved, to have entered the Commonwealth contrary to the Act. 
(e) Any Commissioner of, or other person accredited from, the Imperial or any other 
Government, 


(iii.) General Provisions. An immigrant may be required to pass the dictation test 
at any time within two years after he has entered the Commonwealth. 


: 
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A prohibited immigrant within the meaning of (a) above may, at the discretion of 
an officer, be allowed to enter the Commonwealth, or to remain within it, upon deposit- 
ing £100 and within thirty days either obtaining an exemption certificate or departing 
front the Commonwealth ; in either case the deposit is returned. 

The punishment for breach of the Act by a prohibited immigrant is imprisonment 
for six months and deportation in addition to or in substitution for such imprisonment, 
if so ordered. 


4. Liability of Shipmasters and Others.—The master, owners, agents, and char- 
terers of a vessel from which a prohibited immigrant enters the Commonwealth are jointly 
and severally liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 for each entrant. The vessel may be 
detained as security, but may be released upon the giving of a bond with two sureties for 
the payment of any penalties; the yessel may be seized and sold in default of payment 
of penalties. The master, owners, agents, and charterers may be required to provide a 
return passage for the prohibited immigrant, and to pay for his maintenance during his 
detention prior to deportation. Masters of vessels are authorised to prevent such a 
person from landing and to obtain any necessary assistance. 

Under the Immigration Restriction Act 1908, any person on board a vessel at the 
time of her arrival from any place outside Australia at any port in Australia who is not 
(a) a bona fide passenger of the yesssel, or (b) a member of the crew of the vessel whose 
name is on the articles, is deemed to be a stowaway, unless the master gives notice that 
the person is on board the vessel, and does not permit him to land until an officer has 
had an opportunity of satisfying himself that the person is not a prohibited immigrant. 
The master, owners, agents, and charterers of a vessel are jointly and severally liable to 
a penalty of £100 for each stowaway brought into any port in Australia. Power is given 
to search vessels for stowaways. The Immigration Restriction Act, 1910, provides 
penalties for being concerned in bringing immigrants secretly to the Commonwealth. 


5. Agreements with other Countries.—Arrangements may be made with the Govern- 
ment of any country regulating the admission into Australia of the subjects or citizens 
of such country, such subjects being not, during the subsistence of the arrangement, 
required to pass the dictation test. 

Persons who have resided either continuously or from time to time in the Common- 
wealth for a period of five years in the whole, and who are about to depart from it, being 
persons who, if they return, would be prohibited immigrants, may obtain a certificate of 
exemption entitling them to return. 

Certificates of exemption are granted by the Minister of HWxternal Affairs, whose 
department administers the Act, and also by the collector of customs in each State. 


6. Statistics.—The following tables shew the number of persons who desired but 
were not permitted to land, those who were allowed to land, and the nationality of the 
persons admitted. 


PERSONS ADMITTED OR REFUSED ADMISSION TO COMMONWEALTH UNDER 
PROVISIONS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ACT, 1904 to 1911. 


SUB ay Persons Admitted who Persons Admitted without Persons Refused 
4 Passed Education est. | Passing Education Test. Admission, 

1904 pi see 1 48,337 ia haf 

1905 apes 3 - 47,940 106 

1906 ces Nil 57,646 fs 53 

1907 a4 Nil 71,988 | 62 

1908 rat 1 75,660 } 108 

1909 Waste ef 838,324 | 108 

1910 nad ae 94,495 | 41 

akeh tn a} re Nil. 139,020 838 ud 
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NATIONALITY OF PERSONS ADMITTED, 1904 to 1911. 


11904. 1905. *1906. |*1907.) t1908. | 11909. | 1910.*| 1911.* 
» » ~” ~~ ~~ ~~ » ~~ 
Nationality. . Bus Bus J 543 Bos ae Bus BU; En 
as | 28 With) 23 | o8| 28 | 23 | 22) 2s 
Ba fe |Test.) Sa | Fa] $e SH led P= 
5 5 5 = 5 5 E Ee 
EUROPEANS— 
Austrians ... AS ci sf 930 683)... 691 651| 736 895 818 | 1,184 
Belgians... sa i ae 20 et A 33. | 64) ~, 45 35 84 
British 4 By ee «| 39,026 | 39,975 | .... | 47,396-760,172) 64,374 | 71,201 | 81,456 |124,061 
Danes ae ae ba vie 103 126 1) Weed 259 2 227 272 
Dutch we. SS th Sun 26 43.) oe 91 94 120 187 175 307 
French one fe a: vse] 2,076 | 1,402°] >... 1,866 | 1,685) 1,546 | 1,347 | 1,160] 1.166 
Germans... bi — 7m 823 926.1 00 1,339 | 1,909} 1,911 | 2,109} 2,449) 2517 
Greeks ke as se ian} 194 | iL a 240 203 296 327 380 
Italians 2 ue os #é 814 KT eee 839 992 902 | 1,078 883 | 1,365 
Maltese BS Fs ay +é 4 4 a avs eas Non ae eee 41 
Poles Ss as eke oat 8 RB Caey 5 6 22 24 11 34 
Portuguese ah ae ce dee 2 aa 3 6 5 10 3 6 
Rumanians na MG at ua 5 a re) aad 12 11 3 13 
Russians... as 7° ise 122 pty Gl bee 293 388 349 466 735 994 
Scandinavians... S FX, 320 O81 |. 4. 776 | 1,173) 825 891 1,210 | 1,384 
Spaniards ... i ie ea Q7 Oe Mees 32 86 57 56 49 128 
Swiss a oe a ae 79 Sales. 68 78 78 131 104 130 
Turks at fies pe eo se Bil ass 8 6 4 14 10 10 
Other Europeanst As as 7 Wi haa 18 29 2 16 22 Q7 
AMERICANS— ... eae ee 
N. Americans ee nv ie 563 603 | ... 867 889 687 692 746 914 
Ss. Americans es co ba ‘3 Si Gee 12 15 10 14 13 17 
American Indians se Ady sw Sia Ay = az re hs =, 31 
Negroes ae aS ate cna 13 15 | 4 9 4 6 14 13 
French Creoles ... = ta ie ui. Ri ae AS; Fe Des et 
West Indians sia =i saz 6 3 1 18 23 6 13 11 
ASTATICS— 
Afghans... ats a rrr se Tish aeeys 3 9 15 3 2 14 
Arabs DE pager ae Ren his! waht Bal sea a7 8 3 1 1 a eat 
Burmese ai “ee ses Er ete 1 ace * 
Chaldeans ef ae Si - -; we waa da ek Ao oe at 
Chinese ore ay oe ne 847 | 1,269] ... 1,134 | 1,424; 1,771 | 1,729} 1,819} 2,009 
Cingalese ... ria Re oud 9 1B |) ev 6 12 10 10 14 4 
East Indians ne tr For “Al fP 1 ee aes 
Eurasians ... om 3 E re tee eit se 2a Aor 6 14 7 
Filipinos... nts aad eg 54 TAS lic ass 120 57 27 37 66 17 
Hindoos .... 4 rh? wes 461 4607" os 75 129 74 130 156 188 
Japanese... Per ult BE 461 by ees 856 521) 555 509 565 459 
Javanese... 3 rs ed 75 62] ... 52 a cas 52 4 12 
Kurds nae at oe mr ion is es ee law = tea ‘ca 
Malays ies + a és 469 289 436 370 230 309 302 479 , 
Syrians at as es ve 39 fi PES 66 58 45 73 96 104 
OTHER RACES— Lf, ; 
Maoris a re sie eae abe i 2 8 48 108 62 31 
Mauritians a = a oy ous a5 iue ros 3 3 4 9 
Pacific Islanders Ss a 193 i oh os 156 121 89 94 54 69 
Papuans ... be: ah ga 552 405 8 368 493 430 439 622 139 
St. Helena Blacks Reena ee aa = is cra a 1 1 ace a 
Unspecified ie Ss: 20 SoS] ae 32 30 14 31 141 65§ 
Total fe eee ot) ...| 48 337 | 47,940 3 | 57,646 |'71,988] 75,660 | 83,324 | 94,495 |139,020 


*No persons were admitted after passing the test in either of the years 1906, 1907, 1910 or 1911. 
+ Not specified. t One person was admitted, after passing the test, in each of the years 1904, 1908, 
and1909.  § Including 36 Timorese. 


§ 2. Patents, Copyrights, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1, Devolution of Jurisdiction upon the Commonwealth.—Prior to the establish- 
ment of Federation, and for afew years thereafter, each Australian State possessed inde- 
pendent jurisdiction in respect of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, and had, 
with the exception of Tasmania in regard to copyrights, enacted its own laws. Any 
person, therefore, who desired to obtain the grant of a patent, or the registration of any 
copyright, trade mark, or design had necessarily, with the exception aforesaid, to incur 
the trouble and expense of making separate applications. The Commonwealth Consti- 
tution Act conferred upon the Federal Parliament power to legislate respecting these — 
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matters. (See page 23 hereinbefore.) The Patents Act of 1909 applied the laws relating 
to patents for inventions, to the territory of Papua. 

The State Acts, though in general based upon the Imperial Statutes dealing with 
these subjects, were not wholly goyerned by them. The Commonwealth Acts, both in 
regard to principle and practice, have the same general foundation, but in some respects 
have been modified and brought into line with the totality of Australian experience. 


2. Patents.—The first Commonwealth Patents Act was passed in 1903, and was 
amended in 1906, 1909,and 1910. (See page 41 hereinbefore.) Under these Acts, which are 
administered by a “Commissioner of Patents,” the power of the States to grant patents was 
abolished, and their functions in that respect were transferred to the Commonwealth. 
A single Commonwealth patent now gives throughout the Commonwealth and the 
territory of Papua that protection which formerly could only be obtained by procuring 
a patent in each State and the said territory. The rights of State patentees or the 
patentees in the territory of Papua are in all cases reserved to them. The holder ofa 
State patent in force may obtain, for a period not exceeding the unexpired time thereof, 
a Commonwealth patent for the invention comprised in the State patent, provided 
however, that any State other than the State in which the patent under the States 
Patent Act was granted may be excepted from the patent if the Commissioner of Patents 
is satisfied that the invention either (a) is not novel, (b) has been made the subject of a 
pending application, or (c) has been published, in such State. Comparatively small 
fees, totalling £8, are now sufficient to obtain for an inventor protection throughout 
the Commonwealth, and the only renewal fee (£5) is payable before the expiration of 
the seventh year of the patent, or within such extended time, not exceeding one year, 
and upon payment of further fees as may be allowed. 


(i.) Applications for Patents. Any of the following persons may make application 
for a patent :—(a) The actual inventor. (b) His assignee, agent, attorney, or nominee. 
(c) The actual inventor or his nominee jointly with the assignee of a part interest in the 
invention. (d) The legal representative of a deceased actual inventor or of his assignee. 
(e) Any person resident in the Commonwealth to whom the inyention has been com- 
municated by the actual inventor, his legal representative, or assignee (if the actual 
inventor, his legal representative, or assignee is not resident in the Commonwealth). 
An application for a patent must be for one invention only, and must be made in the 
form prescribed, and lodged by being left at or sent by post to the Patent Office at 
Melbourne. It must be accompanied by either a provisional or a complete specification. 
The application must contain a declaration in the prescribed form setting out the facts 
relied on to support the application, and must be signed by the applicant before a 
witness. 5 


(ii.) Derm for-which Granted. The term for the duration of every patent is limited 
to fourteen years from the date of application. A patent ceases if the patentee fails to 
pay the renewal fee within the prescribed time. 


(iii.) Opposition to Grant of Patent. Within three months of the advertisement 
of the acceptance of a complete specification, or within such further time, not exceeding 
one month, as may be allowed by the Commissioner, any person may give notice at the 
Patent Office of opposition to the grant on any of the following grounds:—(a) That the 
applicant has obtained the invention from the opponent or from a person of whom he is 
the legal representative or assignee or nominee. (b) That the invention has not been 
communicated to the applicant by the actual inventor his legal representative or assignee 
(if the actual inventor his legal representative or assignee is not resident in the Com- 
monwealth). (c) That the invention has been patented in the Commonweath on an 
application of prior date or has been patented in a State. (d) That the complete 
specification describes or claims an invention other than that described in the pro- 
visional specification, and that the opponent has applied for a patent for such other 
invention in the interval between the leaving of the provisional and complete specifi- 
cations. (e) Want of novelty. (/) Prior publication. 
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The case is heard and decided by the Commissioner, from whose decision an appeal 
lies to the High Court or the Supreme Court of the State in which the Patent Office is 
situated. 


(iv.) Single Patent for Cognate Inventions. The Act of 1909 provides that two or 
more provisional specifications for inventions which are cognate or modifications one of 
the other and constituting a single invention may be combined in one complete specifi- 
cation, upon which a single patent may be granted in respect of the whole of such 
applications. 

(v.) Patents of Addition. Special provisions are made for granting patents, to an 
applicant or patentee in respect of any improvement on his invention. Such patents 
are called “‘Patents of Addition.” They are granted for a term of the same duration as 
that of the original patent, or to such of that term as is unexpired, and in respect of such 
patents no renewal fee is payable. 


(vi.) Amendments. Amendments to specifications by way of disclaimer, correction, 
or explanation may be allowed on request to the Commissioner, provided that the 
specification, if amended as requested, does not claim an invention substantially larger 
than, or different from, the original invention. Any person may oppose an amendment 
on giving notice of opposition at the Patent Office. Amendment of other documents is 
provided for by the regulations. 


(vii.) Revocations of Patents. Revocation of a patent may be obtained by petition 
to the High Court or the Supreme Court of a State. Every ground on which a patent 
might at common law be repealed by scire facias is available as a ground of revocation. 
A petition for revocation may be presented by either (a) the Attorney-General or person 
authorised by him, (b) any person alleging that the patent was obtained in fraud of his 
rights or of the rights of any person under or through whom he claims, or (c) by any 
person alleging that he or any person under or through whom he claims an interest in 
any trade, business, or manufacture had publicly used, made, or sold within the Common- 
wealth before the date of the patent anything claimed by the patentee as his invention, 
or (d) any person alleging that he or any person under or through whom he claims was 
the actual inventor of any invention included in the claim of the patentee. 


(viii.) Compulsory Working and Licenses. At any time not less than four years 
after the date of a patent, and not less than two years after the 13th December, 1911, 
any person may apply to the High Court or the Supreme Court of the State in which 
the Patent Office is situated for an order declaring that the patented article or process is 
not manufactured or carried on to an adequate extent in the Commonwealth. From 
and after the time when any such order may take effect, the patent.is not deemed to be 
infringed by the manufacture or carrying on in the Commonwealth of the patented 
article or process, or by the vending within the Commonwealth of the patented article 
made within the Commonwealth. Any person interested may, after the expiration of 
two years from the granting of the patent, present a petition to the Commissioner 
alleging that the reasonable requirements of the public with respect to a patented 
invention have not been satisfied and praying for the grant of a compulsory license or, 
in the alternative, for the revocation of a patent. If the parties do not come to an 
arrangement between themselves, the Commissioner, on being satisfied that a prima 
facie case has been made out, must refer the petition to the High Court or the Supreme 
Court of the State in which the Patent Office is situated. If the Commissioner is not 
satisfied that a pruma facie case has been made out he may dismiss the petition. 


(ix.) Restoration and Surrender of Patents. The Act of 1906 provides for the 
restoration (under certain conditions) of applications for patents which may have lapsed 
through default of the applicant or of an officer of the Patent Office. 

A patentee may surrender a State patent for an invention for which a Commonwealth — 
patent has been granted in terms of section 7; or, by permission of the Commissioner, 
subject to the leave of the Court or consent of the parties in a petition for revocation, 
may surrender a Commonwealth patent. 
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(x.) Contracts and Proceedings. Subject to certain provisions specified in the 
amending Act of 1909, no patentee may enforce conditions of contract which will 
restrict the rights of the purchaser, lessee, or licensee from using any article or process 
supplied or owned by any person other than the patentee or from acquiring from the 
patentee any article not protected by the patent. Such contracts made prior to the Act 
of 1909 may be determined by three months’ notice from either party. 

Any person threatened by circular or advertisement with proceedings for infringe- 
ment may apply for an injunction and damages, unless the threatening party shows due 
diligence in prosecuting an action. 


(xi.) International Protection of Patents. The Patents Act contains provisions 
under which the international arrangements for the protection of patents contained 
in the Imperial Acts could be made applicable to the Commonwealth by order of 
the King-in-Council. The necessary proclamation was issued by the Imperial Govern- 
ment as regards England and Australia on the Ist February, 1907, and as regards all 
other countries in the International Convention on the 5th August, 1907. Applicants 
for patents, subject to the country in which first application is made being a party to 
the arrangement, are now, therefore, if they apply in Australia within twelve months of 
their first foreign application, entitled to receive patents for their inventions in priority 
to other applicants, and such patents have the same date as the date of the first appli- 
cation abroad. Corresponding arrangements have also been made by the Common- 
wealth with New Zealand. 

(xii.) Patent Attorneys. Any person on passing the prescribed examination, and on 
paying a fee of £5, may be registered by the Commissioner as a patent attorney. A 
solicitor may practise as a patent attorney without passing the prescribed examination 
and without being registered as a patent attorney. No person may describe himself 
as a patent attorney, or as a patent agent, or as an agent for obtaining patents unless 
he is registered or entitled to practise as a patent attorney. 

(xiii.) Patent Office Publications. Complete specifications are printed shortly after 
they become open to public inspection by acceptance, or under Section 121 of the Act. 
Hach specification is open to public inspection. A number of publications, of which a 
list may be found in the Australian Official Journal of Patents, is on sale at the 
Government Printing Office, Melbourne. 

The Australian Official Journal of Patents is issued weekly, and contains lists of 
applications and proceedings, with illustrated notes of accepted complete specifications. 
A supplementary annual volume contains statistics, indexes to names of persons 
concerned, classified indexes to subject matter of applications lodged, and a numerical 
index to proceedings on Commonwealth applications which have been advertised during 
the year; there are also name and numerical indexes to proceedings on State applications. 

(xiv.) Applications Filed, Provisional Specifications Accepted, and Letters Patent 
Sealed, 1904 to 1911. The numbers of individual inventions in respect of which appli- 
cations were filed in the States or Commonwealth during each year from 1904 to 191i 
inclusive are shewn in the following table. The number of applications accompanied by 
provisional specifications and the number of patents sealed in respect of applications 
made in each year are also shewn. 


PATENTS.—APPLICATIONS FILED AND LETTERS PATENT SEALED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1904 to 1911. 


Year wee) oe te?) sn 1904,*] 1905: | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
| \ | 
ia if Neat serresneu ois. Grad SACK 
No, of Applications 2,243 | 2,685 | 2,743 | 2,903 | 2,840 : 3,309 | 3,605 | 3,497 
accompanied by | | | 
provisional specifications _... T,241 | 1,528} 1,547 1,678; 1,811 | 2,165 | 2,294 | 2,290 
Letters patent sealed on applications | / 
me year ... 1,198 | 1,468} 1,536 | 1,563 | 1,407 | 1,727 1,486t) 3421 


* Fr rom 13th February, 1904. + Up to the 30th December, 1911. 
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(xv.) Revenue of Patent Office. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patent Office 
for each year since its creation to the end of the year 1911 is shewn in the subjoined 
table. 


REVENUE OF COMMONWEALTH PATENT OFFICE, 1904 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1904, 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 191. 

Fees collected under a ee Sl ee ee ee Etec 
States Patents Acts ...| 3,181) 5,567 | 6,233 | 3,746 | 2,006| 1,703) 1,940) 768 
Patents Acts 1903-10 ...| 2,459 |13,379 |14,667 |13,612 |14,146 |14,087 | 17,042/19,640 
Receipts from publications...| ... 102 134 155 146 216 208) 237 
Petty receipts as bey: 19 37 43 34 32 33 33 48 
Total - .--| 5,659 19,085 21,077 |17,547 |16,330 |16,039 | 19,223)20,693 


3. Copyright.—Prior to the establishment of Federation the copyright legislation 
enacted by all the States except Tasmania, throughout which State Imperial legisla- 
tion governed local productions, was based upon and closely followed the Hinglish 
law of copyright, differing, however, in some cases therefrom as to the periods 
for which a copyright was granted. Only local publications were affected by it. A 
colonial law did not affect the rights of authors and artists where copyright was 
acquired outside the colony. 


(i.) Copyright Acts. The first Commonwealth Act was passed in 1905 (see page 41 
hereinbefore). It deals with literary and artistic copyrights, performing right and 
lecturing right. It may be applied, by registration under the Act, to any copyright or 
performing right in any literary, musical or dramatic work, or artistic work, entitled 
to protection in Australia by virtue of any Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
or entitled to protection in any State by virtue of any State Copyright Act. 


(ii.) Principal Features. The principal feature of the Australian Act is that it pro- 
vides the same duration of right under the above heads, namely, the life of the author 
and seven years thereafter, or forty-two years from publication, whichever be the longer. 
Copyright subsists in every book, whether the author be a British subject or not, which 
has been printed in type,,set up in Australia, or plates made therefrom, or from plates 
or negatives made in Australia in cases where type is not necessarily used, and has, after 
the commencement of the Act, been published in Australia, before or simultaneously 
with its first publication elsewhere. With respect to lectures, it is provided that the 
author shall be the first owner of the lecturing right, and that he may prevent publication 
of a report of the lecture by giving notice orally at the beginning of the lecture, or by a 
conspicuous written notice on the entrance door or in the lecture-room stating that 
reporting is prohibited. The owner of the copyright in a book may be requested by the 
Minister, on application being made by any person desirous of translating such book, to 
make a translation thereof, if it be not translated within ten years of publication. If 
the owner of the copyright fail to comply with such request the Minister may confer the 
right of translation into a particular language upon the person making the application. 
The person ordering a photograph for which consideration is paid is the owner of the 
copyright in it. 

An important feature of the Copyright Act is that provision is made whereby the 
owner of the copyright in any book or artistic work, or his agent, may, by notice in 
the prescribed form, require any person to deliver up to him any pirated reproduction of 
the book or work, and similarly the owner of the performing right in a musical or dramatic 
work, or his agent, may forbid the performance of the work in infringement of his right, 


a 


a 
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and may require any person to refrain from performing or taking part in the performance 
of the musical or dramatic work specified. Any person failing to observe the requirements 
of any notice served under these provisions is liable to a penalty not exceeding £10. 


(iii.) Registration. Registration is a necessary preliminary to an action for infringe- 
ment, but copyright exists independently of registration. The Commissioner of 
Patents has been appointed “ Registrar of Copyrights.” Proceedings for the rectification 
of the register may be taken before the Supreme Court of any State. In the matters 
of copyright the Commonwealth is a party to the Berne Convention. 

Particulars of applications for registration of copyrights and of the revenue derived 
therefrom are given in paragraph 6 hereof. 


4. Trade Marks.—The remarks made concerning the unification of the patent system 
of the Commonwealth apply equally to trade marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
which came into force on the 2nd July, 1906, the Commissioner of Patents is appointed 
to act also as “ Registrar of Trade Marks.” There are two trade marks, viz., the ‘‘ Workers’ 
Trade Mark” and the ‘‘Commonwealth Trade Mark,” for which special provisions are 
contained in the Act; the provisions regarding the former of these two Trade Marks 
have, however, been held to be unconstitutional (see p. 1069 ante). The part of the Act 
governing the registration and application of the Commonwealth Trade Mark, applies to 
all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed by both Houses of Parliament 
that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in connection with their manufacture 
are fair and reasonable. ; 


(i.) Essential Particulars of Trade Marks. A registrable trade mark must consist 
of essential particulars with or without additional matter. The essential particulars 
must be one or more of the following :—(a) A name or trading style of a person printed, 
impressed, or woyen, in some particular and distinctive manner; (b) a written signature, 
or copy of a written signature of the person applying for registration thereof or of some 
predecessor in his business; (c) a distinctive device, mark, brand, heading, label, or 
ticket; (d) or invented word or invented words; (e) a word or words having no reference 
to the character or quality of the goods, and not being a geographical name used or 
likely to be understood in a geographical sense. The additional matter which may be 
added shall be either (a) any letters, words, or figures or (b) any combination of letters, 
words, or figures or any of them. 


(ii.) State Registrations. State registrations cease to be in force at the expiration of 
fourteen years from the date of the Commonwealth Act, or at the time when, under 
the State Trade Marks Act, the trade mark would, if after the commencement of the 
Commonwealth Act no fee for the continuance of its registration were paid, first become 
liable to removal from the register, whichever first happens. It is also provided that no 
fee shall be receivable nor shall any act be done after the commencement of the Com- 
monwealth Act for the continuance of the registration of a trade mark under a State Act. 
Commonwealth registration of a State registered mark may be effected, and the fact 
of its registration in a State prior to the coming into force of the Commonwealth Act, 
may entitle the registered proprietor in the State to Commonwealth registration, notwith- 
standing the existence of defects which might be ground for refusal of an application for 
the registration of a new trade mark. 


(iii.) Duration of Registration and General Provisions. The registration of a trade 
mark is for a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time. Inter- 
national and intercolonial arrangements for the mutual protection of trade marks may 
be made in a manner similar to that provided for the protection of patents. In this 
regard Australia has become a party to the International Convention for the protection 
of industrial property. Registration may be opposed by any person lodging a notice of 
opposition at the Trade Marks Office within three months after the advertisement of the 
application, or such further time, not exceeding three months, as may be allowed. 


(iv.), Publications. The Australian Official Journal of Trade Marks is issued weekly, 
and contains lists of applications and proceedings, with representations of marks (when 
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accepted) sought to be registered. Copyrights. An index of owners of literary, artistic, 

and international or State copyright, together with an alphabetically-arranged list of the 

subjects of works, is published in the official journal of trade marks, and, at the end of 

each year, published in consolidated form. Designs. Information corresponding with 

that given for copyrights is published. Indexes to names of applicants and subject 
' matiter of applications are compiled and are on sale. 


5. Designs.—The Designs Act of 1906 came into operation on the 1st January, 1907. 
Under this Act a Commonwealth Designs Office has been established and the Com- 
missioner of Patents appointed “ Registrar of Designs.” : 


(i.) Registration. Any new and original design which has not been published in 
Australia before the lodging of an application for its registration may be registered in 
respect of all or any of the articles enumerated in the classification contained in the 
regulations, which comprise jewellery, paperhangings, carpets, floor-cloths, lace, hosiery, 
millinery, wearing apparel, textile fabrics, bookbinding, and articles composed wholly or 
chiefly of a variety of solid substances. A separate application must be made in respect 
of each class in which the owner of the design desires it to be registered. After an 
application for the registration of a design has been lodged the design may be published 
and used without prejudice to the validity of the registration. 


(ii.) Duration of Copyright in Designs. The registration takes effect as from the 
date of the lodging of the application, and, subject to the provisions of the Act, remains 
. in force for a period of five years from that date. The owner of a registered design must, 


within two years after registration, substantially use the design, or cause it to be used, 


in Australia, and if he fails to do so the copyright ceases. If, however, such design is 
used in any manufacture abroad the above period is limited to six months. 


(ili.) General. The Act also contains provisions regarding the remedies for infringe- 
ment of designs and the rectification of the register. Arrangements for the international 
and intercolonial protection of copyright in designs were made by the same proclama- 
tion referred to above with regard to patents and trade marks. The owner of a regis- 
tered design must cause each article to which the design is applied to be marked before 
delivery for sale with the prescribed mark to denote that the design is registered. 


6. Applications for Copyrights, Trade Marks, and Designs.— The following table 


gives particulars of copyright, trade mark, and design applications received and registered — 


under the Commonwealth Acts from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


COPYRIGHT, TRADE MARK, AND DESIGN APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND 
REGISTERED UNDER COMMONWEALTH ACTS, 1907 to 1911. 


Copyrights. 


Year. ; sg UAONO TERSA. Shick ae eee Trade Marks. Designs. 


Literary. Artistic. |International 


| Total. 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1907 Roan 372 346 7 725 2,065 176 
1908 rae 479 581 46 1,106 . 1,580 155 
1909 ne 474 518 14 1,006 1,688 187 
1910 de 464 569 6 1,039 1,729 186 
1911 foe 440 466 LON 921 1,977 203 


APPLICATIONS REGISTERED. 


1907 Be 227 208 App _ 485 _ 1,395 77 
1908 ae 382 359 21 762 8,150 180 
1909 fe 412 527° 4 943 Loe eyeaias Mir 166 
1910 eae 361 495 12 868 1,190 160 


1911 aoe 379 412 11 802 1,323 180 
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The following table shews the revenue of the Copyright, Trade Mark, and Design 
Office during the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 :-— 


REVENUE OF COPYRIGHT, TRADE MARK, AND DESIGN OFFICE, 1909 to 1911. 


1909. 1910. 1911. 

~ Bare fons ee nD {1 @ ri i 359 . a apie. | Ain we -1 wo 7 oy 
Particulars. Be) oel ew lag| g a)oe| yp isaal al pelos| ; Fs = 
s cy ihre "on Bae FES 
On|Ha| 6 (as) & |Od/as} 6 jas] & |onlas| 4 [as] & 
25) us) ST ORO Pee ag Wire (8 espe CT ta I a 

Fees _ collected | | | | ; i 
under State Acts} 4/ 61] ... | ... | 65 tI a sy UO ae Ks BA pats Macnee Wael ee 4 


Fees_ collected | | | | 
under Cwlth.Acts| 145 |4,893) 170 | 117 5,325] 163 |4,655| 171 90 |5,079 | 142 5,018 | 180 | 127 |5,467 


Total ... -..| 149 |4,954 | 170 | 117 |5,390| 164 |4,819| 171 90 |5,244 | 143 |5,074 |} 180 | 127 |5,524 


In addition to the applications for copyright received and registered under the Com- 
monwealth Act, as specified in the first table of this paragraph, certain applications for 
registration of copyrights under State Acts were received and registered. The following 
table gives particulars of such applications for the years 1907 to 1911 :— 


APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHT UNDER STATE ACTS, 
1907 to 1911. 


N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. | §. Australia. |W. Australia.| Tasmania. 
ee ee ee ee) e | Bg 
eee ent a ee ey Ss | gS 
eee eee MoS Behe |e) Bg 
4 4 ee ee: is 4 fe 4 4 < 4 < 
APPLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
1907 4 2 19 J 1 
1908 pnd 2 4 8 ah 
1909 ee 8 4 
1910 2 5 
1911 1 ies ood ie a Re 
APPLICATIONS REGISTERED. 
1907 2 | 19 by bu Wy 1 1 
1908 4 2 3 1 nas cr see Se ee 
1909 9 11 
1910 2 1 
1911 1 nee, 


§ 3. Old-age Pensions. 


1. General.—A system for providing for the relief of the aged poor by some means 
which did not involve the stigma associated in so many minds with the idea of charitable 
aid, and which, while protecting the recipients from actual want, still left to them as 
large a degree of freedom as possible, has long been sought for by economists, statesmen, 
and social reformers. The difficulties surrounding a satisfactory solution of the question 
are numerous and great, and various schemes haye been propounded with the object of 
overcoming them. Two of the principal objections which have been urged against the 
introduction of a general.system of old-age pensions are— 

(i.) its costliness ; 
(ii.) its tendency to induce thriftlessness. 

The former is undoubtedly a serious difficulty, since in any normally constituted 
population the number of persons aged say sixty-five years and upwards will represent 
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about 5 per cent. of the total population, and the provision of the funds required to pay 
to these a sum which would provide them with even the barest necessaries of life 
would be a very considerable burden upon the State Treasury. To limit this amount 
various suggestions have been made, of which probably the most effective have been those 
which provide, the one for a contribution to the pension fund by the pensioner during 
his earlier years, and the other for a reduction of the amount of pension payable to those 
in receipt of income from other sources. The former of these is the principle which has 
been acted upon in the scheme in operation in Germany, while the latter is that which 
underlies the schemes in vogue in the Commonwealth,-New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom. : 


The objection which has sometimes been raised to the payment of old-age pensions 
on the score of the tendency to thriftlessness thereby induced is one which, in Australia, 
at all events, is not accorded much weight, the general feeling being that the number of 
cases in which the prospect of a pension of, say, 10s. per week from sixty-five onwards 
would lead to thriftlessness in earlier years, is so small as to be practically negligible. 


2. Introduction of Old-age Pensions into Australia.—The credit of introducing old- 
age pensions into the Southern Hemisphere belongs, not to the Commonwealth, but to 
her sister dependency, the Dominion of New Zealand, where pensions have been payable 
since Ist April, 1898. The first State of the Commonwealth to make provision for the 
payment of old-age pensions was Victoria, whose legislation on the subject came into 
operation on 18th January, 1901. Later in the same year, viz., on 1st August, 1901, the 
pension system of New South Wales came into force, while in the case of Queensland 
old-age pensions became payable from Ist July, 1908. Finally, an Act providing for the 
payment of old-age pensions throughout Australia was passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1908, pension payments thereunder commencing on Ist July, 1909. This 
Act superseded the State Acts in so far as provision for old-age is concerned. 


3. Commencement of Commonwealth Act.—The Commonwealth Invalid and Old- 


age Pensions Act was assented to on the 10th June, 1908, and payment of old-age 


pensions commenced as from 1st July, 1909. Provision is also made in the Act for the 


payment of invalid pensions. The part of the Act relating thereto, however, did not | 


come into operation on the commencement of the Act, but it was provided that it 
should commence on some subsequent date to be fixed by proclamation. This pro- 
clamation was made on the 19th November, 1910, the first payments thereunder being 
made on the 15th December, 1910. 


4. Administration of Commonwealth Act.—The general administration of the Act 
is, subject to the control of the Minister, placed in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, who is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner appointed in each State. Power is 
given to the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioners to summon witnesses, receive 
evidence on oath, and require the production of documents for the purposes of the Act. 


Each State is divided into districts, each of which is placed in charge of a Registrar, 
whose duties consist in receiving and investigating pension claims and in keeping such 
books and registers as are required for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


5. Pension Age.—For an old-age pension the age qualification is similar to that 
previously in force in New South Wales under the State Act, viz., attainment of the age 
of sixty-five years, or, in the event of permanent incapacitation for work, attainment of 
the age of sixty years. The Act also provides that the age qualification for women may 
be fixed by proclamation at sixty years instead of sixty-five.. This proclamation was 
made on the 19th November, 1910, the first payments thereunder being made on the 
15th December, 1910. For an invalid pension the age qualification is attainment of the 
age of sixteen years if accompanied by permanent incapacitation for work, 
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6. Length of Residence.—In the original Act of 1908 the residential qualification 
for an old-age pension was the same as that of the New South Wales Act, viz., 
continuous residence for twenty-five years. Owing, however, to the fact that in the 
other two States in which pensions were payable under the State régime the residential 
qualification was only twenty years, an amendment of the Act was passed by the 
Federal Parliament in August, 1909, reducing the Commonwealth term to twenty years 
also, thus diminishing the chance of lapse of pension through transfer from State to 
Commonwealth. For an invalid pension continuous residence for at least five years is 
required. In neither case, however, is continuous residence in Australia deemed to have 
been interrupted by occasional absences not exceeding in the aggregate one tenth of the 
total period of residence. The applicant for any pension must be residing in Australia 
on the date when he makes his claim, and in the case of an invalid pension must have 
been incapacitated while in Australia. 


7. Rates of Pension.—The rate of pension payable, whether for old age or invalidity, 
is required by the Act to be determined by the Commissioner or one of the Deputy 
Commissioners, and is to be fixed at such amount as he deems reasonable and sufficient, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, but must not exceed £26 per annum, 
in any event, nor be at such a rate as will make the pensioner’s income, together with 
pension, exceed £52 per annum. 


8. Limitations in respect of Income and Property.—With a view to restricting the 
pensions to persons actually needing assistance, provision was made in all the State Acts 
reducing the payment when the applicant already possessed income or property above a 
given amount. ‘This principle is also embodied in the Commonwealth Act. In the case 
of independent income it has already been mentioned that the pension payment must be 
so modified that the aggregate income, inclusive of pension, does not exceed £52 per 
annum. Payments received by way of benefit from any registered friendly society, or 
during illness, infirmity, or old age from any trade union, provident society, or other 
society or association, are not, for the purposes of the Commonwealth Act, treated as 
income. As regards accumulated property, the pension is subject to a deduction of £1 
per annum for every complete £10 by which the net capital value of the property exceeds 
£50, except where the property includes a home in which the pensioner permanently 
resides, and which produces no income, in which case a net capital value of £100 is 
allowed prior to the pension deduction coming into operation. Accumulated property, 
whether in or out of Australia, to the value of £310 or upwards will disqualify for a 
pension, as will also an applicant’s direct or indirect deprivation of himself of such 
property with the object of obtaining a pension. In the case of husband and wife, 
except where they are living apart pursuant to any decree, judgment, order or deed of 
separation, the net capital value of the accumulated property of each is deemed to be 
half the total net capital value of the accumulated property of both, and the amount of 
property in such case allowed prior to deduction is £50 if including, and £25 if not in- . 
cluding a home. 


9. Character of Applicant for Pension.—In all the State Acts provision was made 
that the recipients of old-age pensions should be persons of good moral character, and, 
in New South Wales and Victoria, imprisonment for extended periods would act as a 
disqualification. In the Commonwealth Act it is also provided that ‘no person shall 
receive an old-age pension unless he is of good character,” but a similar provision is not 
made in the case of invalidity. 


10. Number of Commonwealth Claims and Old-age Pensions.—During the first 
year of practical working of the Commonwealth Act, viz., that ended 30th June, 1910, 
the number of cases considered was 76,168. Of these 39,875 were cases in which a 
State old-age pension was exchanged for one payable by the Commonwealth. The 
remaining 36,293 were new applications received during the year, of which 30,526 were 
granted, 3921 were rejected, and 1846 were still in course of consideration on 30th June, 
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1910. During the year ending 30th June, 1911, a further number of 20,260 were 
considered. Details of the several States are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OLD-AGE PENSION BUSINESS.—YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1911. 


New Applications during 1910-11. Total Total 
Cases Con-| Claims 

State. PURE er eae | In ae Total sidered Aa ee 

ranted, ejected. 0. on- « since F: 

: sideration. R eceived. Inception. | ception. 
New South Wales ane) D447 951 588 | 6,986 35,866 32,468 
Victoria APs Ses OU 663 466 6,859 30,426 27,627 
Queensland ie ---| 2,103. | 459 166" | 2,728 12,601 11,302 
South Australia ... ee [LAT By 31 109 1,616 8,706 7,807 
Western Australia ee (ho ee 56 38 891 3,883 3,312 
Tasmania of ode 912 | 116 152 |..2,280 4,946 4,350 

— —-|-— CS) aaa Bes! 

Commonwealth ... ..- | 16,465 | 2,276 1,519 20,260 96,428 86,866 


11. Old-age Pensions Current on 30th June, 1911.—The total number of pensions 
current on 30th June, 1911, was 75,502, or 11,364 less than the number of claims 
admitted, due to the fact that 10,169 pensions lapsed by death, and 1195 by cancellation 
since the beginning of the business. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OLD-AGE PENSIONS CURRENT, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


| Total Discontinuance by Poth June, 191. on 
State. i Claigee! oF ; arias ; 
itted. | cel- ae} 1000 
| Pan Death. | lation: Number. Ponuinsians 
ke A | 2 
New South Wales... a 32,468 3,780 | 598 28,160 _ 17.13 
Victoria noe ma veel On 2H 627 SiGS ie) MAID inte Sue, 18.23 
Queensland ... ay eatin ll, 802 1,201 207 9,894 16.52 
South Australia se aa 7,807 824 98 6,885 16.79 
Western Australia... Het 3,312 292 | 44 2,976 10.75 
Tasmania ... ~ A “io 4,350 | 459 | 26 3,865 19.94 
| 
Total ... sit ..|, 86,866 | 10,169 1,195 75,502 17.06 


¥ 


12. Sexes of Old-age Pensioners.—Of the 75,502 persons in receipt of pension at 
30th June, 1911, 34,811 (or 46 per cent.) were male, and 40,691 (or 54 per cent.) were 
female. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


State. . Males. Females. Total. *Masculinity. 

New South Wales me ee 13,588 14,572 28,160 93.25 
Victoria.. * Xe zh 10,444 13,278 23,722 78.66 
Queensland ea ae on 5,057 4,837 9,894 104.55 
South Australia ... ae sit 2,751 4,134 6,885 66.55 
Western Australia pet ia 1,534 1,442 2,976 106.38 
Tasmania Be! eS; efi 1,487 2,428 3,865 59.18 

Total tae ane Hots 34,811 40,691 75,502 85.55 


* Number of males to each 100 females. 


- — a 2 4 r ae 
ee re le 


: 
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13. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Old-age Pensioners Admitted during 1910-11, 
—The recorded ages of the 16,465 persons to whom pensions were granted during the 
year 1910-11 varied considerably, ranging from 777 at age 60 to 3 at age 96. Particulars 
for quinquennial age groups are as follows :— 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PENSIONERS ADMITTED DURING 1910-11. 


Males Females. 
Age at | ee _| Grand 
Admission. ‘ | | Total. 
Single. | Married.|Widowed| Total. |Single.|Married.|Widowed| Total. 

60-64 156 405 126 687 322 2,203 2,424 | 4,949 5,636 
65-69 I 07, 1,748 706 3,161 257 1,448 1,633 3,338 6,499 
70-74 331 703 ~* | 360 1,394 56 386 627 1,069 2,463 
75-79 fo 12011) 292 | 221 633 | 33 isa 406 590 1,223 
80-84 | 31 | 92 | 90 213 | 11 35 204 250 | 463 
85-89 z) 6 | ie) Py ed 49 5 12 75 92 | 141 
90-94 | Lindl Gis} Bigae 15 3 16 19 | 34 
95-99 cee at CRs i] 2°} 4 4 6 

DE ae ee fe SY ei de BO se i a 
Total  ...} 1,352 3,263 | 1,539 6,154 684 4,238 5,389 10,311 16,465 

\ 


14. Commonwealth Claims for Invalid Pensions.—Invalid pensions first became 
payable on 15th December, 1910, and on 30th June, 1911, 9906 cases had been 
investigated. These consisted of 3609 cases taken over from the States under Section 35 
of the Act, and 6297 new claims received. Of the latter number 4164 were granted. 
1350 were rejected, and 783 were awaiting consideration on 30th June, 1911. Particulars 
for the different States are as follows :— 


INVALID PENSION BUSINESS.—YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Beas | New Applications to 30th June, 1911. Sed Gotal 
State sions taken In Course danas Gon. Admitted 

; over by Granted. | Rejected.| of Con- Total sidered. during 

C’ wealth. eeclemaGlone Received. veal 

N.S.W. Pcs 3,498 565 | 408 334 1,307 4,805 4,063 
Victoria or tht-——|—-9,,1238 508 177 2,808 2,919 2,234 
Queensland ... Aon 515 198 64 Mire 777 515 
South Australia ae | 365 79 78. 522 BIDS hr 365 
West. Australia Soe 184 87 42 313 313 184 
Tasmania ... fore 412 70 88 570 570 412 
Commonwealth 3,609 4,164 1,350 783 6,297 9,906 7,773 


15. Invalid Pensions Current on 30th June, 1911.—The 4164 claims granted and 
the 3609 cases taken from the States constitute 7773 pensions admitted. From this 
wumber must be deducted 322, including 226 deaths in the period under review, and 96 
cancellations. This leayes 7451 as the number of invalid pensions current on 30th June, 
1911. This, it may be noted, includes 19 cases of special allowance granted to blind 
persons who are not entirely incapacitated for work. Details for the several States are 
follows :— 


Lu 
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INVALID PENSIONS CURRENT ON 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Discontinuance by P ee ee 
State. admitted, | 

Death. oped Number. Ponslatt et 
New South Wales... ie 4,063 135 _ 84 3,844 2.34 
Victoria a oe tan 2,234 48 -} 3 , 2,183 1.68 
Queensland ... ae eee 515 20 3 492 0.82 
South Australia meh aes 365 11 2 352 0.86 
Western Australia ... Lar 184 4 ub 179 0.65 
Tasmania ... ac Pee 412 8 3 401 2.07 
Commonwealth es ae 7,773 226 96 7,451 1.68 


16. Sexes of Invalid Pensioners.—Of the 7451 persons in receipt of an invalid - 
pension on 30th June, 1911, 3833 or 514 per cent. were male, and 3618 or 484 per cent. 
were female. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF INVALID PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1911. 


State. Males. Females. Total. *Masculinity. 
New South Wales oe 8 1,975 1,869 3,844 105.67 
Victoria RE er Ae 1,101 1,082 2,183 101.76 
Queensland ss Ae aa 282 210 492 134,29 
South Australia ... ee =f 175 177 352 98.87 
Western Australia ae Re 106 73 179 » 145.21 
Tasmania ... fs sai see 194 207 401 93.72 
Commonwealth ... on | 8,888 3,618 7,451 | 105,94 


* Number of males per 100 females. 


17. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Invalid Pensioners Admitted during 1910-11,— 
The recorded ages of the 4164 persons who received inyalid pensions in the period under 
review varied from 16 to 87. The following table gives particulars in decennial age 
groups after age 20. 


AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF INVALID PENSIONERS ADMITTED IN 1910-11, 


Males. Females. 

Age at Grand 
Admission. Total. 
Single.| Married.|Widowed| Total. |Single.|Married.|Widowed| Total. 


16-19 72 72 72 72 144 
20-29 253 24 277 259 6 3 268 545 
30-39 205 99 4 308 238 33 18 289 597 
40-49 208 270 20 498 243 78 90 411 
50-59 256 427 65 748 212 242, 350 804 1,552 
60-69 .. 72 110 20 202 24 45 74 143 345 
70-79 5 11 6 22 4 8 20 32 54 
2 2 3 7 2 9 18 18 


Total ...} 1,073 943 118 2,134 1,054 412 564 2,030 4,164 


Le eee ee 


Aes hy 


ee ee a, ae 
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18. Cost of Administratiofh.—Under the State régime the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4.17 per cent, of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year 
the corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1910-11 the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£39,244, or 2.10 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. As this total in- 
cludes the cost of initiating the system in the three States of South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania, as well as extending it in the other three States, it is probable 
that the cost of administration in future years will represent a smaller percentage on the 
amount paid in pensions. Details concerning the cost of administration for 1910-11 are 
as follows :— 


£ 

Salaries sts aaie es ALS ae er sax. -- 03093 
Temporary assistance ... Sec Abe ves oa 1,960 
Services of magistrates, registrars, clerks of courts, and police aed 6,149 
Commission to Postmaster-General’s Dept., at 12s. 6d. per £100 paid 11,541 
Postage and telegrams ... nes 55 af. Ako a 2,674 
Other expenses Bub Sa Bog ae a aa 6,897 

39,244 


The actual sum disbursed in Old-age and Invalid Pensions in the financial year 
1910-11, apart from the cost of administration, was approximately £1,868,648. 


19. Estimated Cost of Commonwealth Old-age Pension Scheme.—In the first 
two issues of the Year Book estimates of the probable cost of the Commonwealth 
scheme were given. The former of these, based largely on the old-age pension experience 
of New South Wales, taken in conjunction with the census results of 31st March, 1901, 
and the subsequent estimates of increase of population, brought out a sum of £1,580,000 as 
representing the probable cost, including administration, if the New South Wales scheme 
had operated throughout the Commonwealth during 1906-7. In the second issue of the 
Year Book the results of a more extensive investigation were published. These were 
obtained from an analysis of the New Zealand old-age pension experience, combined with 
the Australian Census results of 1881, 1891 and 1901, and gave an estimate for each year 
from 1909-10 to 1926-7 of the probable cost, including adniinistration, of the Common- 
wealth scheme as provided in the original Act. The figures so obtained for the year 
1909-10, were £1,440,000; for 1914-15, £1,616,000, and for 1919-20, £1,854,000. The 
reduction of the residential qualification from 25 to 20 years under the Amending 
Act of 1909, had the effect of somewhat increasing the number eligible for pensions, and 
consequently of increasing the probable cost. The extent of this increase was estimated 
at 4 per cent., and in the third issue-of the Year Book the estimated cost under the present 
system, on the assumption that the Commonwealth conditions would not differ materially 
from those of New Zealand, was given as follows:—1909-10, £1,498,000; 1914-15, 
£1,681,000; and 1919-20, £1,928,000. It will be seen that the actual cost for 1909-10, 
inclusive of administration, viz., £1,534,476, exceeded this last estimate by £36,476, or 
practically by the cost of administration. 

With reference to the probable cost of invalidity pensions for the Commonwealth, 
the only experience available is that of New South Wales, where the number in force on 
30th June, 1909, was 3714, and the cost, inclusive of administration, was approximately 
£79,200. On this basis, the cost of such a scheme for the Commonwealth, as a whole, 
may be roughly estimated at about £210,000 per annum for the present, increasing in 
subsequent years probably in proportion to the population. 


20. Liability Undertaken in Granting Old-age Pensions.—As an indication of the 
extent of the responsibility which an old-age pension scheme involves, it may be men- 
tioned that in connection with the evidence tendered to the Commonwealth Commission 
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on Old-age Pensions a computation was made of the total liability in respect of accrued 
pensions which the Commonwealth would have incurred if, at 31st March, 1901, the 
date of the Census, 39 per cent. of the persons aged sixty-five and upwards were entitled 
to pensions of ten shillings per week. The present value at that date of the liability so 
computed was £10,415,820. (See Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission on Old-age 
Pensions, p. 80.) 


4. Local Option. 


1. General.—The principles of local option as to the sale of fermented and spirituous 
liquors have been applied in all the States of the Commonwealth. The last State to 
adopt thcse principles was Western Australia, where provision was made for a system of 
local option by the Licensing Act 1911. 


2. New South Wales.—The Acts in force relating to local option in this State are 
the Liquor Amendment Acts 1905 and 1907. There were formerly two Acts which dealt 
with the subject, viz., the Licensing Acts 1882 and 1883, consolidated by the Liquor Act 
1898. Under the Act of 1905, which came into force on the 1st January, 1906, the local 
option vote is to be taken in every electorate on the day fixed for the poll therein at each 
general election. The option with regard to licenses extends to publichouses, wineshops, 
and clubs, and the persons entitled to vote are those entered on the Parliamentary 
electoral rolls. 


_(i.) Resolutions to be Submitted. Except where resolution (c)—see below—has 
previously been carried, and is in force in an electorate, the following resolutions are to 
be submitted :—(a) That the number of existing licenses continue. (b) That the number 
of existing licenses be reduced. (c) That no licenses be granted in the electorate. Where 
resolution (c) has previously been carried the resolution to be submitted is:—(d) That 
licenses be restored in the electorate. Resolutions (a) and (6) are carried by a simple 
majority of the votes given, but neither resolutions (c) nor (d) will be carried unless at 
least three-fifths of the votes given are in favour thereof, whilst at least 30 per cent. of 
the number of electors on the rolls must vote for such resolution. If resolution (c) isnot 
carried, the votes given in favour of that resolution are to be added to the votes given for 


resolution b). . 


(ii.) Hffects of Resolutions. The effects of carrying the resolutions are as follows :—If 
resolution aq) is carried, the number of licenses may not exceed the number at the time 
of taking the vote. -If resolution (6) is carried, the number of licenses must be reduced, 
and may be reduced to three-fourths the number at the time of voting. If resolution (c) 
is carried, no licenses may be granted, renewed, or transferred. If resolution (d) is 
carried, licenses may be granted, renewed, and transferred, but so that the number o 
licenses is not greater than the number held when resolution (c) was carried, nor less 
than half such number. 


For the purpose of effecting a reduction under resolution (b), a special court deter- 


mines the reduction to be made in the number of existing licenses, and decides which 
premises are to be closed. The best conducted premises are given a preference over 
others. If resolution (c) is carried, it is to take effect at the expiration of three years 
from the date of the vote. : 


(ii.) Local Option Votes, 1907 and 1910. The first local option vote under the Act 
of 1905 was taken at the general election in 1907, and the second at the election in 1910. 
The following statement shews the number of electorates in which each of the resolutions 
was carried :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—EFFECTS OF LOCAL OPTION VOTES, 1907 and 1910. 


= = 3 ——— ee eee ae 
General Election, 1907. General Election, 1910. 
Particulars. Petry it yh os. | Cee Fhe ce ey ee 
Number of Number of | Number of Number of 
Electorates. | Votes. Electorates. | Votes. 
Lb = wen] Wee Lied = eee a3, Wer) 
Results in favour of— | | 
(a) Continuance ... sae 25 / 209,384 } 76 | 824,973 
(b) Reduction... ee 65 75,706 | 14 | 38,856 
(c) Nolicense ... We Nil | 178,580 Nil | 212,889 
vial | 


3. Victoria.—The Acts dealing with the subject of local option as to the sale of 
fermented and spirituous liquors, and) with the compulsory closing of hotels in this State 
are the Licensing Acts 1890, 1906, and 1907. Other Acts, now repealed, which dealt 
with the subject are the Licensing Acts 1876, 1885, and 1888. 

The last division of the Act of 1906 relates to the subject of local option; this 
division, however, does not come into force until the Ist January, 1917. In the mean- 
time, in order to reduce the number of victuallers’ licenses in Victoria, a Licenses 
Reduction Board is constituted. 


(i.) The Licenses Reduction Board. Although the operations of this Board are not 
conducted in accordance with the principles of local option, the duties of the Board are, 
until the 31st December, 1916, after which date a system of local option comes into 
force under the Act of 1906, to reduce the number of licenses in excess of the 
statutory number, and to award compensation according to the scheme provided 
for by that Act. The Board consists of three members at a salary of £800 per 
annum each, who may not engage in any business or employment other than the duties 
of their office as members of the Board. The Board was first appointed on the 21st 
May, 1907. A Compensation Fund has also been established under the Act, and is 
raised by means of a compensation fee at the rate of 3 per cent. on the value of liquor 
purchased by every licensed victualler. The owner of the premises is chargeable with 
two-thirds, and the tenant with one-third of the compensation fee. The total amount 
paid into the Compensation Fund was £48,233 for the year 1907, £48,543 for 1908, 
£49,300 for 1909, £48,875 for 1910, and £51,716 for 1911. When any reduction of 
licensed premises has been made, the remaining hotels, which will be benefited, are to 
bear a pro rata assessment to make up the amount of license fees lost. The amount 
so lost up to the end of the year 1911 was £7885, which sum has been apportioned 
among 1642 hotels in proportion to the benefit which, in the opinion of the Board, they 
will derive from the closing. The maximum compensation, which is payable out of the 
Compensation Fund referred to above, is to be based on the results of the three years 
preceding the 31st December, 1906, in the case of owners, and of the three years pre- 
ceding the 31st December, 1905, in the case of licensees. Up to the 31st December, 
1911, 512 hotels had been closed by the Board, 151 of this number having surrendered 
their licenses. In all cases compensation, where claimed, was awarded, the total paid 
amounting to £243,443, or an average of £475 each. 144 of these hotels were situated in 
the metropolitan district, while the remaining 368 were in country districts. In 93 
cases no claims for compensation,were made by the licensees. The following table shews 
particulars of the operations of the Board up to the 31st December, 1911. 
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VICTORIA.—OPERATIONS OF LICENSES REDUCTION BOARD, 31st DECEMBER, 1911. 


A ¥ Compensation Compensation 
Licenses in December, 1906. Hotels Manrdads Meramaaa 
z roe ae) ae OTe, 
Particulars. | number Number| P*1¥%e Surren- 
in Exist- Stata in = aR mie ses) Owner. |Licensee. dered. | Owner. |Licensee. 
ence, Excess. 
Metropolitan| wae - Se: £ ry £ 
&Suburban| 1,020 877 401 140 102,155 17,548 4 3,091 599 
Country 2,440 1,622 976 213 74,664 12,271 155 29,813 3,302 
Total ...|- 3,460 2,499 1,377 353 176,819 29,819 159 32,904 3,901 


* In some districts the number of hotels was below the statutory number; in these districts the 
total number of hotels less than the statutory number was 418. : 


No reduction of any licensed premises is allowed in any licensing district in which 
the number of licensed premises is below the statutory number, but new licenses may, 
until 1917, be granted in such districts provided that a majority of the electors vote in 
favour of the increase, and that at least one-third of the number of electors on the roll 
record their yotes. In such districts the total number of hotels below the statutory 
number allowed was 418 at 31st December, 1911. 

Where a deprivation sitting is held before 30th June the Acts specify that a 
deprived license expiring on or before the 3lst December following shall not be renewed. 
Where the sitting takes place after 30th June the license may be renewed for a period 
making in all six months from the first day of such sitting. To avoid difficulties on this 
score the Board holds its deprivation sittings in the first half of the year and its com- 
pensation and re-allotment sittings in the second half. Surrenders take effect on the 
date fixed by the Board at the time of acceptance. 

Up to 30th June, 1912, the Board had deprived 94 hotels of their licenses in addi- 
tion to those scheduled above, of which 17 licenses were surrendered. Grand total, 606. 

(ii.) Local Option Resolutions. A local option vote of the electors is to be taken in 
every electoral district for the Legislative Assembly on the day fixed for the poll at each 
general election after the 1st January, 1917. The resolutions to be submitted, the 
majorities necessary, and the effects of carrying the resolutions are the same as specified 
in the case of New South Wales. Where any license existing before the 1st February, 
1886, is cancelled as the result of a local option vote, the owner and licensee have each a 
claim to be paid out of the Compensation Fund, but only to the extent that such fund 
is from time to time available. If it appear to the Treasurer that there is not sufficient 
money in the fund to meet the claims, he may require every licensed victualler in Vic- 
toria to pay an additional compensation fee in order to satisfy the claims. 


4, Queensland.—In Queensland the subject of local option is dealt with in Part VI. 
(sections 114 to 126) of the Licensing Act 1885. The provisions of that part of the Act 
may be applied in any municipality or division, or any subdivision of either, or in any 
other area which forms part of a municipality or division, and also forms part of one 
licensing district. 

(i.) Resolutions to be Submitted. Any number, not less than one-sixth, of the 
ratepayers in an area may, by notice in writing, require the chairman of the local 
authority to take a poll of the ratepayers for or against the adoption of all or any of the 
following resolutions to have effect within the area, viz.:—(a) That the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be prohibited. (b) That the number of licenses be reduced to a certain 
number, specified in the notice, not less than two-thirds of the existing number. (ce) 
That no new licenses be granted. The persons entitled to vote are those whose names 
are on the voters’ roll or rate-book of the municipality or division of which the area forms 
part, as rated in respect of property within the area. Resolutions (b) and (c) may be 
carried by a simple majority, but resolution (a) cannot be carried unless ‘‘a majority of 


two-thirds of the votes recorded in respect of that resolution . , . is in favour of its 


adoption.” 


es 


ae 
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(ii.) Effects of Resolutions. If resolution (a) is adopted, it comes into force on the 
30th June in the year following that in which the notice requiring the poll was given, 
If (b) is adopted, the licensing authority must restrict the total number of licenses and 
certificates granted or renewed to or within the number specified. If resolution (c) is 
adopted the licensing authority may not grant any new certificates for a licensed 
victualler’s license or wine-seller’s license. 


(iii.) Re-submission of Resolutions. If resolution (a) is adopted, a poll may not be 
demanded again until after the expiration of three years from the date of adoption, and 
in such case a poll may be taken on resolution (a) only. If (b) is adopted, a poll may be 
again demanded on it or on the question of a further reduction, or on the adoption of the 
resolutions (a) or (c), but not until the expiration of two years after the last poll was 
taken. If resolution (c) is adopted, a poll may again be demanded on it or on resolutions 
(a) or (6), but not until the expiration of two years after the last poll was taken. If all 
the resolutions are rejected, a poll may not be demanded again until after the expiration 
of two years from the date of the last poll. 

(iv.) Resolutions Adopted, 1911. At the end of the year 1911, resolution (a) was in 
force in one area in Queensland, viz., Tiaro shire, Bauple district. Up to the same 
date a poll as to resolution (6b) had not been demanded in any area. The following state- 
ment shews the number of areas in which each resolution was either in force or precluded 
up to the 31st December, 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—NUMBER OF AREAS IN WHICH LOCAL OPTION RESOLUTIONS 
WERE IN FORCE OR PRECLUDED FROM ADOPTION, 31st DECEMBER, 1911. 


Rattioulars: peed oi ae Pas Sa anes Total. 
No. of areas in which resolutions in force ... 1 0 130 131 
No. of areas in which resolutions precluded 
from being put in force ... eee Sey al (0) 52 53 
Total ct = ae 2 0 182 184 


The only resolution upon which a poll had been demanded within the metropolitan 
district (ten-miles radius) was resolution (c); this resolution is in force in thirty-six 
areas within the metropolitan district and has not been precluded in any area within that 
district. 


5. South Australia.— In this State the subject of local option is now regulated by 
Part VY. of the Licensing Act 1908. Acts which formerly dealt with the subject were 
the Tiicensed Victuallers Amendment Act 1891, the Licensed Victuallers Further 
Amendment Act 1896, and the Local Option Act 1905. 

Under the Licensing Act of 1908 each electoral district for the House of Assembly 
is constituted a local option district, and each electoral district may be divided into 
local option districts by proclamation of the Governor. A quorum consisting of 500 
electors, or one-tenth of the total number of electors, whichever be the smaller number, 
in any district may petition the Governor fora local option poll. The persons entitled to 
vote at the poll are those whose names appear on the electoral roll and who reside in the 
local option district. The option extends to (a) publicans’ licenses, (6) wine licenses, (c) 
storekeepers’ Australian wine licenses, (d) storekeepers’ licenses, and (e) club licenses. 


(i.) Resolutions to be Submitted. The following are the resolutions which are to be 
submitted, under the Act of 1908, at every poll :—(a) That the number of licenses be re- 
duced. (b) That the number of licenses be not increased or reduced. (c) That the 
number of licenses be increased in the discretion of the Licensing Bench. One ballot 
paper to apply to all clases of licenses, and any one of the resolutions is carried by a 
majority of the yalid yotes recorded. If the votes recorded in favour of resolution 
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(a) do not constitute a majority, such votes are to be added to the votes in favour of 
resolution (b). If the sum of the votes recorded in favour of resolutions (a) and (b) do 
not constitute a majority, such votes are to be added to those recorded in favour of re- 


solution (c). 


(ii.) Effects of Resolutions. As to each class of license of which there are not less 
than three licenses current within the local option district at the date of the poll, the 
first resolution is to be taken to mean that the number of licenses so current be reduced 
by one-third, and as to each class of license of which there.are less than three current, 
the first resolution is to be taken as equivalent to the second resolution. 

The constitution of special Benches consisting of three members, appointed i the 
Governor, is provided for in order to give effect to the first resolution. A special Bench 
also deals with resolutions for the reduction of licenses adopted before the passing of the 
Act of 1908, but not then given effect to. 


(iii.) Resolutions Adopted. Under the Acts prior to that of 1908 resolutions to 
reduce the number of licenses had been adopted in nine districts, in four of which, how- 
ever, the polls were subsequently declared void. Special Benches were appointed in 
January, 1909, to deal with the determinations of electors in those districts in which 
the results of the polls were in favour of reducing the number of licenses, viz., in the 
districts of Port Adelaide, Hast Torrens, and Sturt. In accordance with the determina- 
tions of these Benches it was decided in February and March, 1909, that the following 
licenses, namely—thirty-five publicans’, one wine, eleyen storekeepers’ colonial wine; 
and one storekeeper’s—should not be renewed. 


(iv.) Local Option Polls. On the 2nd April, 1910, ocal option polls were taken 
under the Act of 1908 in twenty-four districts; the electors in the remaining nine 
local option districts did not petition for polls. Resolution (a), that the number of 
licenses be reduced, was carried in only one district, Wallaroo; in the remaining 23 dis- 
tricts resolution (b), that the number of licenses be not increased or reduced, was carried. 
At the General Election of the House of Assembly held on the 10th Fehr Eat 1912, no 
local option polls were held in any local option district. 


6. Western Australia.—The law relating to local option in Western Australia is 
contained in Part V. (sections 75 to 86) of the Licensing Act 1911, which was assented 
to on 16th February, 1911, and came into force on the 7th April following. Prior 
to the passing of this Act there was no provision for any system of local option in 
Western Australia. 


‘ 

(i.) Resolutions to be Submitted. Under the above-mentioned Act, a vote of electors 
is to be taken in every district in or before April, 1911, and in every third year thereafter 
(1920 excepted). The resolutions to be submitted are:—(a) That the number of licenses 
existing in the district continue. (6) That the number of licenses existing in the district 
be increased. (c) That the number of licenses existing in the district be reduced. 
(d) That no licenses be granted or renewed in the district. If resolution (d) has been 
previously carried and is in force in the district the resolution submitted will be (e) That 
licenses be restored in the district. The resolutions (a), (c), and (d) are not to be 
submitted to the electors until after the 21st December, 1920. At the taking of every 
local option vote, the following questions will also be put before the electors:—(1) Do 
you vote that all new publicans’ general licenses in the district shall be held by the 
State? and (2) Are you in favour of State management throughout the district? Reso- 
lutions (a), (b), and (c) are deemed to be carried if a majority in number of the votes 
given is in favour of any such resolution, provided that if resolution (b) has not been 
carried, the votes given in favour of that resolution shall, if resolution (a) has been sub- 
mitted at the same time, be added to the votes given for resolution (a) and shall be 
deemed to have been given in favour of resolution (a). Resolution (d) is carried if three- 
fifths at least in number of the votes given are in favour of that resolution, provided 
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that where it has not been carried, the votes given for it shall be added to those given 
for resolution (c). Resolution (e) is carried if three-fifths at least in number of the votes 
given are in favour of it. It is also provided that resolution (d) or (e) shall not be carried 
unless thirty per cent. or more of the number of electors in the licensing district vote for 
such resolution. 


(ii.) Effect of Resolutions. If resolution (a) is carried, or in the case of a local 
option taken before the end of the year 1920, if resolution (b) is negatived, the number 
of licenses shall not exceed the number at the time of taking the vote. If resolution (6) 
is carried, the Licensing Court may increase the number of licenses, If resolution (c) 
is carried, the number of licenses at the time of taking the vote shall be reduced and 
may be reduced to three-fourths of such number. If resolution (d) is carried, no licenses 
shall be granted, renewed or transferred. If resolution (e) is carried, licenses may be 
granted, renewed and transferred, but so that the number of licenses shall not be greater 
than the number held when the resolution (d) was carried in the district, and if it is not 
carried, the resolution (d) previously carried shall continue to have effect. 


{iii.) First Local Option Poll. The first vote under the above provisions was taken 
on 26th April, 1911, the main question being confined (as prescribed by the Act when 
the vote is taken prior to 1920) to resolution (6) i.e., ‘‘ that the number of licenses be 
increased,” the only other questions submitted being those of State control of new 
publicans’ general licenses and State management throughout all licensing districts. 

The following table shows the result of this local option poll:— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RETURN SHEWING THE RESULT OF LOCAL OPTION 
POLL OF 26th APRIL, 1911. 


Result of Local Option Poll. 

Are you in favor of State 

Management throughout 
all Licensing Districts, 


Do you vote that all new 
Publicans’ General Licenses 


Votes given in 
be held by the State. 


favor of the num- 
ber of Licenses in 


Votes given in 
favor of the num- 
ber of Licenses in 


the various dis- 


the various dis- 


ee rer ime | tee | ot 
. i res 
4,554 17,623 27,007 14,387 26,631 | 14,944 


7. Tasmania.—tIn this State the subject of local option is dealt with in Part VI. 
(sections 72 to 84) of the Licensing Act 1902, as subsequently amended by section 8 of 
the Licensing Act 1908, which later Act, however, does not come into full operation until 
the first of January, 1917. Other Acts which formerly dealt with the subject, but now 
repealed, are the Licensing Acts 1889 and 1890, the Inn Keepers Relief Act 1894, and 
the Licensing Act Amendment Act 1898. Under the Act of 1902, opposition to the 
grant of a license may be made (i.) by any resident ratepayer, (ii.) by petition of rate- 
payers resident in the neighbourhood, or (iii.) by local option poll. 


(i.) Opposition by Resident Ratepayer. Any ratepayer resident in the district in 
which a house in respect of which an application for an hotel or publichouse certificate is 
intended to be made is situated, may, by giving five days’ notice to the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions, oppose the grant of the certificate before the Licensing Bench. The objections 
which may be taken to the granting of a certificate for an hotel or publichouse license 
are as follows:—(a) That the applicant is of bad character; (b) that he has been con- 
victed of certain specified offences; and (c) that the house in respect of which the applica- 
tion is made does not comply with the requirements of the Act. The objections which 
may be taken to the granting of a provisional certificate for an hotel license are :—(a) 
That the house does not comply with the requirements of the Act, and (6) that an hotel 
is not required in the neighbourhood. 
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(ii.) Petition of Resident Ratepayers. The ratepayers resident in the neighbourhood 
of a house in respect of which an application for a license is made may petition the 
Licensing Bench against the granting of such license. The neighbourhood referred to is 
defined as meaning a space within a radius of 200 yards from the front door of the house 
if within a city, within a radius of 800 yards if within a town, and within a radius of 
two miles if the house is not-situate within a city or town. If the petition is directed 
against the granting of a provisional certificate, and is signed by a majority of the 
resident ratepayers, the bench must refuse to grant the certificate. 


(iii.) Local Option Poll. Any number of ratepayers, not less than seyen, resident in 
the neighbourhood of the house in respect of which a provisional certificate for an hotel 
license has been applied for, may require, by petition lodged with the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions, that a poll of the ratepayers resident in the neighbourhood be taken upon the 
question whether such provisional certificate be granted or not. If a majority of the 
votes taken be against the granting of the certificate the Licensing Bench must refuse ta 
grant it. 


Particulars as to operations under Part VI. of the Act are not available. 


5. Preferential Voting. 


1. Introduction.—The methods of election adopted in the early stages of repre- 
sentative institutions are now in many cases considered to fail to respond to the needs of 
the more complex political conditions of highly civilised communities, and it would 
appear that the movements which have taken place in favour of improved electoral 
methods are in keeping with the advances made in practically all other human institu- 
tions. The original system of exclusive majority representation has often resulted in an 
exaggeration of the majority, sometimes in the total suppression of the minority, and 
on other occasions in the return of a majority of representatives by a minority of the 
electors.* To remedy these evils various schemes of preferential voting have been 
devised, on the basis that one of the essentials of the realisation of true self-government 
is that every responsible section of the community shall be able to give expression 
through its own representatives to its needs and desires in the assembly which is repre- 
sentative of the community, and which derives its authority from the fact that it is so 
representative. The systems of preferential voting which are in force in certain of the 
States of the Commonwealth are briefly described in this sub-section. t 


2. Systems in Force.—Systems of preferential voting are now in force in the States 
of Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 


Preferential voting is not, however, a part of the electoral system of the Common- 
wealth, nor is it in operation in New South Wales or South Australia. In the former 
State the Electoral Act 1910, however, provides that if, as the result of the first ballot. 
for the election of Members of the Legislative Assembly, it is found that no candidate 
has received an absolute majority of votes, a second ballot shall be taken between the 
candidate who has received the highest number of votes, and the candidate who has re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes, and requires the Returning Officer to decide 
the precedence of candidates for the purposes of the second ballot where the voting is 
equal by giving such casting vote or votes as may be necessary for this purpose, and to 
give a casting vote if, as the result of the second ballot, the candidates receive an equal 
number of votes. ; 


* See ‘ Proportional Representation,’’ by J. H. Humphreys. Methuen & Co., London, 1911. 
+ Information supplied by C. Oldham, Esq., Commonwealth Chief Electoral Officer. 
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3. Victoria.—a system of preferential voting was brought into operation for the first 
time in this State under the provisions of the Preferential Voting Act 1911, on the 
occasion of the general elections for the Legislative Assembly. The law requires the 
elector to mark his vote by placing the numeral 1 on the ballot-paper opposite the name 
of the candidate for whom he votes as his first preference, and where there are more 
than two candidates, to then give contingent votes for all the remaining candidates by 
placing numerals 2, 3, 4, and so on as the case requires, opposite their names, so as to 
indicate, by such numerical sequence, the order of his preference. At the scrutiny, the 
number of first preference votes given at the election for each candidate is ascertained, 
and the candidate who has the greatest number of such first preference votes (if such 
number constitutes an absolute majority of votes) is declared elected. 


A ballot-paper is treated as informal if it does not indicate the elector’s first pre- 
ference for one candidate, and, in the case of any election where there are more than two 
candidates, the contingent votes for all the remaining candidates. 


Tf no candidate has an absolute majority of votes, the Returning Officer declares the 
candidate who has obtained the fewest first preference votes to be a defeated candidate, 
and, thereupon, opens all the parcels containing ballot-papers used at the election, and 
arranges such ballot-papers by placing, in separate parcels, all those on which a first 
preference is indicated for the same candidate and the full contingent votes are also 
given for all the remaining candidates, omitting ballot-papers which require to be re- 
jected; and the ballot-papers counted to the defeated candidate are then distributed 
among the non-defeated candidates next in order of the voter’s preference. After such dis- 
tribution, the number of votes given to each non-defeated candidate is again ascertained. 
If no candidate then has an absolute majority of votes, the process of declaring the can- 
didate who has the fewest votes to be defeated, and distributing his ballot-papers among 
the non-defeated candidates next in order of the voter’s preference, is repeated, and the 
votes recounted after every such redistribution until one candidate has obtained an ab- 
solute majority of votes, and is declared elected. 


If on any count, two or more candidates have an equal number of votes, and one 
of them has to be declared defeated, the Returning Officer is required to decide which is 
to be declared defeated, and, if on the final count, each candidate has an equal number 
of votes, the Returning Officer is further required to give a casting vote, and so decide 
the election. 


4, Queensland.—A modified system of optional preferential voting for the Legis- 
lative Assembly is in operation in Queensland, under the provisons of Section 78A to 
78 J inclusive of ‘‘ The State Hlections Act 1885 to 1908.’’ 


The elector is required to strike out from his ballot-paper the names of the candi- 
dates for whom he does not intend to vote, and then may, if he thinks fit, indicate on his 
ballot-paper the name or names of any candidates for whom he does not vote in the first 
instance, but for whom he desires his vote or votes to be counted in the event of any 
candidate or candidates for whom he votes in the first instance not receiving an absolute 
majority of votes, and if he indicates more than one such candidate, may indicate the 
order in which he desires that his vote or votes shall be counted for any such candidate or 
candidates. Such indication must be made by writing the figures 2, 3 or any subsequent 
number opposite to the name or names of the candidate or candidates for whom he does 
not vote in the first instance, but for whom he desires his vote or votes to be so counted, 
and the order indicated by such numbers is taken to be the order in which he desires his 


vote or votes to be so counted. 


When one member only is to be returned at the election, if there is no candidate 
who receives an absolute majority of votes, all the candidates except those two who re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes are declared to be defeated candidates. The vote of 
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every elector who has voted for a defeated candidate is counted for that one (if any) of 
the remaining two candidates for whom he has indicated that he desires his vote to be 
counted. The vote so counted for such remaining candidates is added to the votes 
originally given for them, and the candidate who receives the greatest number of votes, 
including the votes so counted (if any), is declared elected. 

When two members are to be returned, and there are not more than four candidates, 
the two candidates who receive the greatest number of votes are declared elected. When 
two members are to be returned, and there are more than four candidates, if there is no 
candidate who receives an absolute majority of votes, all the candidates except those 
four who receive the greatest number of votes are deemied defeated candidates. 


The vote or votes of every elector who has voted fora defeated candidate or defeated 
candidates must be counted for that one or those two of the remaining four candidates 
for whom the elector has not voted in the first instance, but for whom he has indicated 
in the required manner that he desires his vote or votes to be counted. The votes so 
counted for such remaining candidates are added to the votes originally given for them, 
and the candidates who receive the greatest number of votes, including the votes so 
counted (if any), are declared elected. 


If only one candidate receives an absolute majority of votes, he is declared elected, 
and in that case all the other candidates except those two who receive the next greatest 
number of yotes are deemed defeated candidates. The vote of every elector who has voted 
for a defeated candidate is counted for that one (if any) of the remaining two candidates 
for whom the elector has not voted in the first instance, but for whom he has indicated 
in the required manner that he desires his vote to be counted. The votes so counted for 
such remaining candidates are added to the votes originally given for them, and the 
candidate who receives the greatest number of votes, including the votes so counted (if 
any), is declared elected. 

When two or more candidates, neither of whom is elected, receive an equal number 
of votes, the Returning Officer decides by his casting vote which of them have or has the 
greatest number of votes. If an elector writes a figure opposite to the name of a candi- 
date for whom he votes im the first instance, the ballot-paper is not rejected for that 
reason only. 


The foregoing provisions for securing the absolute majority of votes do not apply to 


any election at which more than two members are to be elected for one Electoral 


District. 


5. Western Australia.—Preferential voting was made compulsory in this State 
(where it had previously been optional) under the Amending Electoral Act of 1911. 

The elector is required to mark his ballot-paper by placing the numeral 1 opposite 
the name of the candidate for whom he votes as his first preference, and if there are 
more than two candidates, to give contingent votes for all the remaining candidates by 
placing the numerals 2, 3 and so on (as the case requires) opposite their names, so as to 
indicate by such numerical sequence the order of his preference. At the scrutiny a 
ballot-paper is rejected as informal if, when there are more than two candidates, it is 
not marked so as to indicate by numerical sequence the voter’s preference as regards 
all the candidates, subject to the proviso that if numerals in arithmetical sequence are 
placed opposite the names of all the candidates but one, the next following numeral is 
deemed to be placed opposite the name of the remaining candidate. A special provision 
also avoids the rejection of a ballot-paper .by reason of the fact that the elector has 
indicated his vote or first preference by means of a cross instead of the numeral 1. 


The candidate who receives the largest number of first preference votes is declared 
elected if such number constitutes an absolute majority of votes; but if no candidate has 
an absolute majority of votes, the Returning Officer declares the candidate who 
has obtained the fewest first preference votes to be a defeated candidate, and 
each ballot-paper counted to him is then (unless exhausted) distributed among 
the non-defeated candidates next in order of the elector’s preference. When a 


a ae 
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candidate is declared defeated, any ballot-paper counted to him is deemed to be 
exhausted if there is not indicated upon it a consecutive preference for a can- 
didate not declared defeated. After such distribution the number of votes given 
to each non-defeated candidate is again ascertained, and if no candidate then has 
an absolute majority of votes, the process of declaring the candidate who has the fewest 
votes to be defeated and distributing each of his ballot-papers (unless exhausted) amongst 
the non-defeated candidates next in- order of the voter’s preference is repeated, and the 
votes recounted after every such distribution, until one candidate has obtained an ab- 
solute majority of votes, when such candidate is declared duly elected. When only two 
candidates remain undefeated, and neither has obtained an absolute majority, the can- 
didate who has obtained the largest number of votes is declared to be elected. Every 
ballot-paper not rejected as informal is counted in every count until it becomes exhausted, 
when it is rejected in all further counts. 


If on any count two or more candidates have an equal number of votes, and one of 
them has to be declared defeated, the Returning Officer is required to decide which is to 
be declared defeated, and is required to give a casting vote in the event of an equality of 
yotes on the final count; but otherwise he may not vote at the election. 


6. Tasmania.—The State of Tasmania is distributed into five electorates for the 
purposes of House of Assembly Hlections, and each electorate returns six members, who 
are elected under a system of proportional representation. In a general election the 
elector is required to mark his ballot-paper by placing within, or substantially within, 
the squares respectively opposite the names of three candidates the numbers 1, 2 and 3, 
so as to indicate the order of his preference. He may, in addition, indicate the order of 
his preference for as many more candidates as he pleases, by placing within, or sub- 
stantially within, the squares respectively opposite their names, other numbers next in 
numerical order after those already used by him. 

The rules under which the scrutiny of the ballot-papers is conducted require that— 


(A) The number of first choices recorded for each candidate shall be counted, and all 
informal voting-papers shall be rejected. 


(B) The aggregate number of such first choices shall be divided by one more than 
the number of candidates required to be elected, and the quotient increased by one, dis- 
regarding any remainder, shall be the quota, and (except as hereinafter provided in Rule 
J) no candidate shall be elected until he obtains a number of votes equal to or greater 
than the quota. 


(Cc) Any candidate who has, upon the first choices being counted, a number of such 
votes equal to or greater than the quota shall be declared elected. 


(D) Where the number of such yotes obtained by any candidate is equal to the quota, 
the whole of the voting-papers on which a first choice is recorded for such elected candi- 
date shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 


(BE) Where the number of such votes obtained by any candidate is in excess of the 
quota, the proportion of votes in excess of the quota shall be transferred to the other 
candidates not yet declared elected, next in the order of the voter’s respective preferences, 
in the following manner :— 


(i.) All the voting-papers on which a first choice is recorded for the elected candi- 
date shall be re-examined, and the number of second choices, or (in the 
case provided for in Rule L) third or next consecutive choices, recorded for 
each unelected candidate thereon shall be counted. 


(ii.) The surplus of the elected candidate shall be divided by the total number of, 
votes obtained by him on the counting of the first choices, and the resulting 
fraction shall be the transfer value. 
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(iii.) The number of second or other choices, ascertained in paragraph (i.) to be re- 
corded for each unelected candidate, shall be multiplied by the transfer 
value. 


(iv.) The resulting number, disregarding any fractional remainder, shall be ~ 


credited to each unelected candidate, and added to the number of votes ob- 
tained by him on the counting of the first choices. 


(F)—(a) Where, on the counting of the first choices or on any transfer, more than 
one candidate has a surplus, the largest surplus shall be first dealt with. If then more 
than one candidate has a surplus, the then largest surplus next in order of magnitude 
shall be dealt with, and so on. Provided that, if one candidate has obtained a surplus 
at a count or transfer previous to that at which another candidate obtains a surplus, the 
surplus of the former shall be first dealt with. 


(b) Where two or more surpluses are equal, the surplus of the candidate who has the 
highest on the poll at the count or transfer at which they last had an unequal number 
of votes shall be first dealt with, and if they have had an equal number of votes at all 
preceding counts or transfers, the Returning Officer shall decide which candidate’s sur- 
plus shall be first dealt with. 


(G)—(a) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to or above 
the quota by a transfer as aforesaid, he shall thereupon be declared elected. And in such 
case, notwithstanding the fact that he may have reached the quota, such transfer shall 
be completed, and all the votes to which he is entitled therefrom shall be transferred to 
him, but no yotes of any other candidate shall be transferred to him. 


(b) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to, but not above 
the quota by a transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting-papers on which such votes 
are recorded shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 

(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised above the quota by 
a transfer as aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred to the candidates next in the order 
of the voter’s respective preferences, in the following manner :— 


(i.) The voting-papers on which are recorded the votes obtained by the elected — 


candidate in the last transfer shall be re-examined, and the number of 
third, or (in the case provided for in Rule L) next consecutive choices re- 
corded for each unelected candidate thereon counted. 


(ii.) The surplus of the elected candidate shall be divided by the total number of 
voting-papers mentioned in paragraph (i.), and the resulting fraction shall be 
the transfer value. 

(iii.) The number of second (or other) choices, ascertained in paragraph (i.) to be 
recorded for each unelected candidate, shall be multiplied by the last- 
mentioned transfer value. 

(iv.) The resulting number, disregarding any fractional remainder, shall be credited 
to each unelected candidate, and added to the number of votes previously 
obtained by him. , 


(H)—(a) Where, after the first choices have been counted and all surpluses (if any) 
have been transferred as hereinbefore directed, no candidate, or less than the number of 
candidates required to be elected, has or have obtained the quota, the candidate who is 
lowest on the poll shall be excluded, and all the votes obtained by him shall be trans- 
ferred to the candidates next in the order of the voter’s respective preferences, in the 
same manner as is directed in Rule B. 

(b) The votes obtained by such excluded candidate as first choices shall first be 
transferred, the transfer value of the vote in each case being 1. 


(c) The other votes of such excluded candidate shall then be dealt with in the 
order of the transfers in which, and at the transfer value at which, he obtained them. 
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(d) Each of the transfers which takes place under the two previous clauses of this 
rule shall be deemed for all purposes to be a separate transfer. 


(1)—(a) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to or above 
the quota by any such transfer as aforesaid, he shall thereupon be declared elected. And 
in such case notwithstanding the fact that he may have reached the quota, such transfer 
shall be completed, and all the votes to which he is entitled therefrom shall be trans- 
ferred to him, but no other votes shall be transferred to him. 


(6) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to, but not 
above, the quota by any such transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting-papers on 
which such votes are recorded shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 


(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised above the quota by 
any such transfer as aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred to the candidates next in 
the order of the voter’s respective preferences in the same manner as is directed in Rule 
G, Clause (c). Provided that such surplus shall not be dealt with until all the votes of 
the excluded candidate have been transferred. : 


(d) Where any surplus exists it shall be dealt with before any other candidate is ex- 
cluded. 


(5) The same process of excluding the candidate lowest on the poll, and transferring 
to other candidates his votes shall be repeated until all the candidates, except the number 
required to be elected, have been excluded, and the unexcluded candidates, who have not 
already been so declared, shall then be declared elected. 


(K) Where at any time it becomes necessary to exclude a candidate, and two or more 
candidates have the same number of votes and are lowest on the poll, then whichever of 
such candidates was lowest on the poll at the last count or transfer at which they had an 
unequal number of yotes shall be first excluded, and if such candidates have had an 
equal number of votes at all preceding counts or transfers the Returning Officer shall 
decide which candidate shall be first excluded. 


(L) In determining what candidate is next in the order of the voter’s preference, any 
candidates who haye been declared elected or who have been excluded shall not be con- 
sidered, and the order of the voter’s preference shall be determined as if the names of 
such candidates had not been on the voting-paper. 


(mM) Where on any transfer it is found that on any voting-paper there is no candidate 
opposite whose name a number is placed, other than those who have been already either 
declared elected or excluded, such voting-papers shall be set aside as exhausted. 

Where in the case of a by-election one candidate only is to be elected and no candi- 
date on the first count secures an) absolute majority of the whole of the formal votes 
recorded at the election, the candidate who has the fewest votes is excluded (i.e., re- 
garded as defeated) and each ballot-paper counted to him is (unless exhausted) counted to 
the unexcluded candidate next in the order of the voter’s preference. 

Tf no candidate then has an absolute majority of votes, the process of excluding the 
candidate who has the fewest votes and counting each of his ballot-papers (unless ex- 
hausted) to the unexcluded candidate next in the order of the voter’s preference is re- 
peated until one candidate has an absolute majority of votes. 

Every ballot-paper not rejected as informal is to be counted in every count until it 
becomes exhausted, when it is rejected in all further counts. Where a candidate is ex- 
eluded, any ballot-paper counted to him is deemed to be exhausted if there is not 
indicated upon it a consecutive preference for one unexcluded candidate. 

If on any count two or more candidates have an equal number of votes and any one 
of them has to be excluded, the Returning Officer decides which shall be excluded, and 
if in the final count two candidates have an equal number of votes, the Returning 
Officer decides by his vote which shall be elected, but otherwise the Returning Officer 
has no vote at the election. 


1216 VALUATION OF COMMONWHALTH PRODUCTION. 
’ 
A comprehensive report on the General Election for the House of Assembly held on . 
the 30th April, 1909, furnished to the Government by Messrs. Douglas, Piesse, and 
Birchall (officers connected with the Administration), gives full details of the working of 
the proportional representation system in Tasmania, and may be studied with advantage 
by persons interested. 


§ 6. Valuation of Commonwealth Production. 


The want of uniformity in methods of compilation and presentation of Australian 
statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to make anything like a satisfactory 
valuation of the various elements of production. At present there.is so little accurate 
statistical knowledge regarding such industries as forestry, fisheries, poultry, and bee- 
farming, that any valuation of the production therefrom can only be regarded as the 
roughest approximation. Asa matter of fact complete information as to value of pro- 
duction in all States is available in regard to the mining industry alone, and even in this 
case adjustments have to be made before the returns are strictly comparable. Careful 
estimates have been made in connection with the value of production from the agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries, which, it is believed, in the main give fairly accurate 
results. In the case of manufactories, five of the States in 1908 collected statistics of the 
value of production, while for the sixth State, Tasmania, an estimate has been prepared 
which it is believed gives a fair approximation. While the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining adequate valuations for all classes of production are serious enough at the 
present time they are still more pronounced in seeking to obtain information as to values 
for earlier years, when the returns were far more incomplete. It must be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, that the values given in the succeeding table are, in general, approxi- 
mations only. With the adoption of the forms and methods of tabulation agreed upon at 
the Statisticians’ Conference of 1906 it is hoped, however, that at no distant date fairly 
complete valuations will be available for all industries, and the returns collected in 1909 
and 1910 certainly shew a considerable improvement over those of previous years. In 
the meantime the figures quoted must be taken with all their limitations. The table 
hereunder shews the approximate value of the production from all industries during the 
years 1906 to 1910;— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM INDUSTRIES, 1906 to 1910. 


Dairy, eater 
Year. Agen: Pastoral. Bead er gee! Mining. Mawyes “| Total, 
, farming: Fisheries. 7 
£1000 £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. 

1906... «»-| 25,349 45,389 13,611 4,879 26,622 
MOOK) ene ...| 80,500 |. 50,660 15,584 4,826 28,301 4 t 
1908 ... ...| 37,150 47,259 15,045 4,286 24,580 36,637 164,957 
1909 ... ...| 41,056 50,864 15,064 4,462 23,039 40,018 174,503 
191O 2.8 «s.| 395752 56,993 17,387 4,789 23,215 45,598 187,734 


* These amounts differ from those given in Section XIII., Manufacturing Industries, owing to 
certain products which are there included having been included in Dairy Farming and Forestry 
in this table, + Full particulars not available. 


The total production from all industries during 1910 was £187,734,000, equal to am 
average of £42 19s. 2d. per inhabitant. 

In the next table will be found the value of production in each State at decennial 
intervals since 1871; and for the year 1909. Details for individual States are not avail- 
able for the year 1910, owing to discontinuance by Customs Department of collection of 
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statistics of Inter-State trade. The figures for the Census years have been taken from 


“Australia and New Zealand,” and, in view of what has been said in a previous para- 
graph, must be regarded as very rough estimates only :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1871 to 1909. 


| | Develop- 
State. { 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1901, 1909. ment* 
| | since 1871. 
£1000. £1000. £1000. | £1000. £1000. 
New South Wales ee LO, OTO 25,180 36,740 88,954 | 65,591 4.3 
Victoria oak Peale 9.2609) 22,750" | 30,320’ | - 30;807 42,545 2.2 
Queensland ... «.| 3,995 | 10,200 | 14,274 16,933 26,565 6.6 
South Australia Paes © O.457-9 1\ 9.026 | 10)314 16,468 3.1 
Western Australia shat 707 943 | 1,806 | 12,544 16,325 23.1 
Tasmania ae o= of) gAeeiiod: 3,586 3,921 5,033 7,009 593) 
oy |= _— — | ventas 
| 
Commonwealth «-.| 46,700 71,116 | 96,087 114,585 | 174,503 S27 
SUS wad. were deited.|: sighed esata 6 8; 7d. 
Average per head (27 17 2/31 1 8/2919 9/30 2 6/40 16 6 1.5 
| | 


* Ratio of value of production for 1909 to that for 1871. 


§ 7. Norfolk Island. 


1, Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45’ south, longitude 167° 58’ 6’’ east. Its total area is 8528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is 
distant 930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its 
form that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from 
the water’s edge. Cocoanuts flourish, and native pine trees attain a magnificent size. 
The climate is equable, and the average annual rainfall 43 inches. 


2. Settlement.—The first colonisation, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.M.S. Siriws established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1806, and thence for 20 years its chief use 
was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutineers having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193, 94 males and 99 females, and were the descendants of British sailors 
and Tahitian women. 

In 1856 the island was severed from Tasmania, and created a distinct and separate 
settlement under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1897 it was made a de- 
pendency under the Governor of that Colony, and is now administered by the Chief 
Secretary’s Department through a resident Chief Magistrate, in whom is vested the 
executive government of the settlement, and the penal supervision of its affairs. 


8. Population.— The census population (8rd April, 1911) was 568 males, 417 
females, total 985. 


4. Preduction, Trade, etc.—In 1910 the imports from the Commonwealth were 
valued, at £6294, the exports at £749. The chief articles sent to the Commonwealth 
were skins, £220; ‘cocoanut oil, £265. There is little other production. A monthly 
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steam service is maintained with Sydney; other communication is irregular. The 
“all red” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island and Fiji, bifurcates 
at Norfolk, one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. 


5, Social Condition—Education is free and compulsory, and there is a public 
school under the State Department of Public Instruction, and with standards correspond- 
ing to the State public schools. 

The magistrate’s court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes except capital offences, 
civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of administra- 
tion. 

Dealings with Orown lands are in the hands of the Governor alone. 


§ 8. Lord Howe Island. 


1. Aréa, Location, etc.—Between Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island in latitude 31° 30’ south; longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3220 acres, the island being seven miles in length and from 
one half to one and three-quarter miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney. 
The flora is varied and the vegetation luxuriant, with shady forests, principally of 
palms and banyans. The highest point is Mount Garner, 2840 feet. The climate is. 
anild and the rainfall abundant. 


2. Settlement.—The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1833; afterwards. 
‘a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally it is a dependency of New South 
Wales, and is supervised by a visiting magistrate. 


3. Population.—The estimated population on 31st December, 1910, was 56 males,. 
49 females, total 105, 


4, Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native palms.. 
A monthly steamship service is maintained with Sydney, The lands belong to the 
Crown, The occupants pay no rent, and are tenants on sufferance. ; 
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Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various 
sections of this book were sent to press, are given in the pages 
immediately following. 
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SECTION IV. 
POPULATION. 


S$ 1. Census of 3rd April, ror, p. 116. 


A summary of the Census results available at the date of writing Section IV. has 


been included in that section. 


given hereunder :— 


1.—MALE POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH 
At Oensus of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to Age: (Exclusive of ‘Full-blooded Aboriginals), 


Further results available at the date of going to press are 


States. ‘Territories. 
Age last pee ee EN ae 2 aes: : 
Birthday. | Fea C'with. 
N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. hes Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas N. Ter. Cap. Ter. 
0 22,939 15,869 | 8,329 5,359 3,808 2,761 19 18 59,102 
1 20,839 14,819 7,837 | 4,994 3,525 | 2,501 18 18 54,551 
2 | 19,536 14,120 7,134 4,805 3,487 2,455 18 13 51,568 
3 | 19,476 14,328 7,290 4,557 3,529 2,490 15 18 51,703 
4 19,213 | 13,925 7,134 4,394 3,360 2,429 14 18 50,487 
-* j | 

0-4 102,003 73,061 37,724 24,109 17,709 12,636 84 85 267,411 

ig -| : e | = 3 
5 | 18,522 13,607 | 6,527 | 4,339 3,254 2,425 22 12 48,708 
6 | 17,858 13,460 §,753 4,225 3,078 2,384 17 21 47,796 
7 16,375 12,736 6,108 4,034 2,971 2,183 20 20 44,447 
8 | 16,258 12,966 6,397 4,006 2,813 2,181 21 li 653 
9 | 16,124 12,846 6,283 3,866 2,691 2,134 13 25 43,982 
+9 | 85,137 65,615 32,068 20,470 14,807 11,307 93 89 229,586 
10 16,434 13,189 6,439 3,976 2,690 2,160 16 13 44,917 
i | 16,343 13,133 6,552 4,032 2,564 2,002 15 15 44,656 
12 | 14,830 11,812 6,031 3,737 2,319 1,912 14 23 40,678 
13 @ 15,683 12,465 +298 3,799 | = 2,121 1,975 7 21 42,369 
14 15,846 12,987 6,134 4,045 2,095 | 2,037 13 27 43,184 
10-14 79,136 63,586 31,454 19,589 11,789 10,086 65 99 215,804 
15 15,982 13,081 6,381 4,127 2,209 1,887 17 13 43,697 
16 16,127 13,581 6,315 4,361 2,150 2,041 10 15 44,600 
17 16,872 13,656 6,545 4,269 2,400 1,981 18 24 45,765 
18 17,237 14,114 806 4,400 2,563 2,121 17 27 47,285 
19 16,763 13,372 6,601 4,367 | 2,465 4; 17 16 45,484 
15-19 82,981 67,804 32,648 21,524 | 11,787 9,913 79 95 226,831 

£ | | Ss 
20 17,570 13,419 6,884 4,337 2,746 1,831 28 24 46,839 
Under 21 366,827 | 283,485 | 140,778 90,029 58,838 45,773 349 392 986,471 

4 pees ae 2 
21-24 69,744 48,476 26,716 17,227 11,967 7,012 118 80 181,340 
25-29 76,430 51,955 29,053 19,020 15,487 7,731 156 90 199,922 
30-34 64,228 ,928 24,445 15,057 15,641 6,570 175 75 171,119 
35-39 55,121 41,308 21,411 12,287 15,551 5,911 213 70 151,872 
40-44 50,940 42,512 20,086 11,468 13,923 5,555 340 43 144,867 
45-49 46,638 41,015 18,769 10,300 10,758 5,157 384 58 133,079 
5 | 39,345 31,866 15,202 9,543, 7,345 4,368 415 48 |* 108,132 
55-59 | 27,544 19,486 10,271 7,253 4,199 3,019 238 48 72,058 
60-64 | 20,023 13,834 7,474 4,971 2,788 2,115 184 Q7 51,41€ 
65-69 | 15,370 11,432 889 4, 1,869 1,581 54 26 40,227 
70-74 { 10,611 | 9,415 4,260 2,555 1,124 1,041 39 18 ,063 
75-79 | 6,658 7,275 2,103 1,529 576 678 7 5 18,831 
80-84 2,719 3,903 768 818 254 341 2 3 808 
85-89 | 771 | 1,133 236 289 64 144 , 1 2,638 
90-94 185 | 267 52 68 25 43 : 640 
95-99 | 35 | 34 9 19 3 16 116 
100 & upwards 19 | 8 | 2 1 il 4 35 
21 & upwards} 486,381 | 368,847 ” 186,746 116,411 | 101,575 51,286 2,325 592 | 1,314,163 
Unspecified ‘ 4,490 3,259 1,982 918 1,152 532 60 8 12,401 
Total . 857,698 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358 161,565 97,591 | 2,734 | 992 | 2,313,035 

1 i i 


- 
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2.—FEMALE POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH 


At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to Age. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 
States. Territories. 
Age last = i ne ‘ : a3 | See ee oe eee vee 
Birthday. | | | | Fed | C'wlth. 
N.S.W. Vict. | Q'land, |S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. | Y. Terr. iCap. Ter| 
hi | oe Ps yi ie | a 
0 22,115 15,089 | 7,967 5,114 | 3,684 2,584 | 10 | 21 56,584 
1 20,035 14,329 7,445 4,791 3,541 2,489 | 19 | 21 52,670 
2 19,223 | 13,316 6,859 4,580 3,452 | 2,420 | 2 | 16 49,878 
3 | 19,202; 14,020 | 6,911 4,527 | 3,370 | 2,314 21 | 23 50,388 
4 | 18,288 | 13,663 | 6,798 4,409 | 3,168 | 2,337 | 25 14 | 48,702 
eevee 2H BERS Sa es | ae <A ede 
| | | | 
0-4 | 98,863 TOALT 35,980 23,421 | 17,215 | - 12,144 | 87 95 958,222, 
| | | | | 
is =| rein Ses sat ald ett Foss st) as 
5 | 17,991 | 13,352 6,383 4215 | 3,142 2,180 | 14 27 47,304 
6 17,472 | 12,954 | 6,565 | 4,124 3,052 | 2,191 | 16 | 14 46,388 
i 15,883 12,505 | 6,117 3,861 2,906 | 2,191 24 | 17 | 43,504 
8 ) 16,192 12,754: | 6,141 3,930 2,744 2,143 | 14 | 14 932 
9 15,582 12,339 | 6,212 3,720 2,543 2,097 | 20 19 2 
59 83,120 63.904 31,418 19,850 14,387 10802 88 91 223,660 
= = ee. es —= Seo Bes a 
10 16,254 12,897 6,306 3,975 2,647 | 2,020 | 15 25 | 44,139 
ent 15,936 13,009 6,545 4,024 2,598 2,017 | 10 | 13 | 44,152 
12 15,328 11,916 5,935 3,668 2,286 1,775 | 15 | 17 40,940 
13 15,083 12,136 6,104 3,732 2,043 1,901 13 14 41,026 
14 15,397 12,565 6,105 4,013 2,053 1,940 7 20 42,100 
_ se = Be | Belt 4 
10-14 77,998 62,523 30,995 19,412 11,627 9,653 60 89 912,357 
i a ae | wa = _ ra = nF I —|- 
15 15,893 13,213 6,235 4,110 2,023 | 1,928 i254 24 43,438 
16 15,963 13,359 6,135 4,231 2,142 1,933 13 18 43,794 
17 16,313 13,604 6,274 4,301 2,227 1,970 13 22 44,724 
18 16,708 13,917 6,258 4,310 2,224 2,018 19 13 45,467 
19 16,138 13,626 5,986 4,398 2,190 1,916 13 15 44,282 
— — | a Pe S —* Pe a —| i pei == 
15-19 81,015 67,719 30,888 21,350 | 10,806 9,765 | 70 | 92 | 221,705 
20 16,935 13,845 6,272 4,255 2,168 1,986 13 14 45,488 
Under 21 357,931 | 278,408 ; 135,553 88,288 56,203 | 44,350 | 318 381 961,432 
21-24 65,915. 51,372 23,135 16,381 8,416 7,307 32 45 172,603 
25-29 72,390, 55,651. 23,508 18,517 10,429 7,872 46 41 188,454 
30-34 59,896 48,694 19,289 14,707 10,582 6,579 50 44 159,841 
35-39 50,708 44,549" 16,738 12,213 9,917 5,361 35 39 139,560 
40-44 - 43,455 42,480 14,607 11,204 7,924 4,899 38 44 124,651 
45-49 37,583 38,477 12,246 10,042 5,648 4,488 24 29 108,537 
_ 50-54 964 29,420 9,519 8,348 3,745 3,755 11 25 84,787 
55-59 905 18,457 6,356 6,190 2,427 2,558 9 21 56,923 
60-64 16,352 14,316 4,918 4,626 1,818 1,928 3 13 43,974 
65-69 13,014 12,603 4,160 3,734 1,320 1,614 4 15) 36,464 
70-74 8,585 9,972 2,792 2,717 813 1,119 af 8 26,007 
15-19 5,242, 6,934 1,411 1,815 376 719 1 3 16,501 
80-84 2,223 3,387 596 971 139 369 ‘ 4 7,689 
85-89 783 1,129 232 373 59 | 128 | 24 2,706 
90-94 241 265 50 99 10 | 37 | : 702 
95-99 | 34 56 10 19 1 7 | 127 
100 & upwards 12 10 Bal 2 2 5 a 29 
i \ 
. \ = F} _ % r 3 i is aa =) 
21 & upwards} 427,302 | 377,772 | 139,570 | 111,958* 63,626 48,740 | 254 | 333 | 1,169,555 
| ee i Rs ; SS yee oe 
Unspecified | 3,803 | 3,780 | 1,184 | 954 | 720 530 { 4 8 10,983 
ahh S80 aera a EN POS RL) Snes = eS Ad Eee 
1 ‘ | | Ra } | 
Total ' 789,036 | 659,960 | 276,307 | 201,200 | 120,549 93,620 | 576 722 | 2,141,970 
be + 
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3.—TOTAL POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH 


At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to Age. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


States. Territories. 
Age last , 
Birthday. Fea | oe 
N.S. W. Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust. . W. Aust. y Tes. N. Ter. Can. Ter 
ti ~ . 
8) 45,054 30,958 16,296 10,473 7,492 5,345 29 39 115,686 
i 40,874 | 29,148 | 15,282 9,785 7,066 4,990 37 39 107,221 
2 38,759 27,436 13,993 9,385 6,939 4,875 30 29 101}446 
3 38,678 , 28,348 14,201 9,084 6,899 4,804 36 41 102,091 
4 37,501 27,588 13,932 8,803 6,528 4,766 39 32 99,189 
3 = 2. |—- 
0-4 200,866 | 143,478 | 73,704 47,530 34,924 24,780 171 180 525,633 
y S . = 
5 36,513 26,959 | 12,910 | 8,554 6,396 4,605 36 39 96,012 * 
6 35,330 26,414 13,318 8,349 6,130 4,575 33 35 94,184 
7 32,258 25,241 12,225 7,895 5,877 4,374 44 37 87,951 
8 32,450 25,720 | 12,538 7,936 5,557 4,324 35 25 88,585 
31,706 25,485 12,495 7,586 5, 4,231 33 44 86,514 
= aa ees = 
5-9 168,257 | 129,519 63,486 40,320 29,194 22,109 181 180 453,246 
10 32,688 26,086 12,745 7,951 5,337 4,180 31 38 89,056 
ll 32,279 26,142 13,097 8,056 5,162 4,019 25 28 88,808 
12 30,158 23,728 11,966 7,405 4,605 3,687 29 40 81,618 
13 30,766 24,601 12,402 7,531 4,164 3,876 20 35 83,395 
14 31,243 25,552 12,239 8,058 4,148 3,977 20 47 85,284 
10-14 157,134 | 126,109 62,449 39,001 23,416 19,739 125 188 428,161 
= 
15 31,875 26,294 12,616 8,237 4,232 3,815 29 37 87,135 
16 32,090 26,940 12,450 8,592 4,292 3,974 23 33 88,394 
17 33,185 27,260 12,819 8,570 4,627 3,951 31 46 90,489 
18 33,945 28,031 13,064 8,710 4,787 4,139 36 40 92,752 
19 32,901 26,998 12,587 8,765 4,655 3,799 30 31 89,766 
15-19 163,996 | 135,523 63,536 42,874 22,593, 19,678 149 187 448,536 
20 34,505 27,264 13,156 8,592 4,914 3,817 41 38 92,327 ~ 
Under 21 724,758 | 561,893 | 276,331 | 178,317 | 115,041 90,123 » 667 773 | 1,947,903 
21-24 135,659 99,848 49,851 33,608 20,383 14,319 150 125 353,943 
25-29 148,820 | 107,606 52,561 37,537 25,916 15,603 202 131 388,376 
30-34 124,124 93,622 43,734 29,764 26,223 13,149 925 119 330,960 
35-39 105,829 85,857 38,149 24,500 25, 11,272 248 109 291,432 
40-44 94,395 34,693 22,672 21,847 10,454 378 87 269,518 
45-49 84,221 79,492 31,015 20,342 16, 9,6 408 87 241,616 
50-54 69,309 61,286 24,721 17,891 11,090 8,123 426 73 192,919 
55-59 48,449 37,943 16,627 13,443 6,626 5,577 247 69 128,981 
60-64 36,375 . 12,392 9,597 4, 4,043 187 40 3 
65-69 28,384 24,035 10,049 7,740 3,189 3,195 58 41 76,691 
70-74 19,196 19,387 7,052 5,272 1,937 2,160 40 26 55,070 
75-79 11,900 14, 3,514 3, 952 1,397 8 8 35,332 
80-84 4,942 7,290 1,364 1,789 393 710 2 7 16,497 
85-89 1,554 2,262 468 123 272 8) 5,344 
90-94 426 532 102 167 35 80 1,342 
95-99 69 90 19 38 4 23 ase a 243, 
-100 & upwards 31 18 5 3 3 4 cs FFA 64 
21 & upwards| 913,683 | 746,619 | 326,316 | 228,369 | 165,201 | 100,026 2,579 925 | 2,483,718 
Unspecified 8,293 7,039 3,166 1,872 1,872 1,062 64 16 23,384 
Total 1,646,734 | 1,315,551 | 605,813 | 408,558 | 282,114 | 191,211 3,310 1,714 | 4,455,005 
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4.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


At the Censuses of 1901 and 4911, classified according to Age. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Population of the Commonwealth. 
Raed Census of 31st March, 1901.;| Census of 3rd April, 1911. | Increase during 10 years. 
Males. |Females.| Persons.| Males. |Females.| Persons.| Males. |Females| Persons: 
| 
0 47,163 46,015 93,178 59,102 56,554 | 115,686 | 11,939 | 10,569 22,508 
1 42,785 42,059 84,844 54,551 52,670 | 107,221 11,766 10,611 22,377 
vy) 43,035 41,530 84,565 51,568 49,878 | 101,446 8,533 8,348 16,881 
ee 43,454 42,409 85,863 51,703 50,388 | 102,091 8,249 7,979 16,228 
Yih: 43,373 42,604 85,977 50,487 48,702 99,189 7,114 6,098 13,212 
0-4 219,810 | 214,617 | 434,427 | 267,411 | 258,222 | 525,633 | 47,601 | 43,605 91,206 
5 45,137 44,053 89,190 48,708 47,304 96,012 3,571 3,251 6,822, 
6 45,614 44,681 90,295 47,796 46,388 94,184 2,182 1,707 3,889) 
ey 46,451 45,550 92,001 44,447 43,504 87,951 2,004 2,046 4,050) 
8 46,851 45,447 92,298 44,653 43,932 88,585 2,198 1,515 3,713, 
9 46,896 45,977 92,873 43,982 42,532 86,514 | —2,914 | —3,445 —6,359 
5-9 230,949 | 225,708 | 456,657 | 229,586 | 223,660 | 453,246 | —1,363 | —2,048 —3,411 
10 46,649 45,635 92,284 44,917 44,139 89,056 | —1,732 | —1,496 —3,228 
11 43,727 42,840 86,567 44,656 44,152 88,808 929 1,312 2,241 
12 43,979 43,229 87,208 40,678 40,940 81,618 | —3,301 | —2,289 —5,590 
13 42,075 41,803 83,878 42,369 41,026 83,395 294 | — 7717 — 483 
14 41,878 41,181 83,059 43,184 42,100 85,284 1,306 919 2,225 
10-14 218,308 | 214,688 432,996 915,804 | 212,357 | 428,161 | —2,504 | —2,331 | —4,835 
15-19 189,472 | 188,314 | 377,786 | 226,831 | 221,705 | 448,536 | 37,359} 933,391 70,750 
20 35,232 36,268 71,500 46,839 45,488 92,327 | 11,607 9,220 20,827 
Under 21 893,771 | 879,595 | 1,773,366 | 986,471 | 961,432 | 1,947,903 | 92,700) 81,837 174,537 
21-24 139,128 | 140,322 | 279,450 | 181,340 | 172,603 | 353,943 | 42,212 | 32,281 74,493 
25-29 162,234 | 156,640 | 318,874 | 199,922 | 188,454 | 388,376 | 37,688 | 31,814 69,502 
30-34 156,07: 136,047 | 292,122 | 171,119 | 159,841 | 330,960 | 15,044 | 23,794 38,638 
35-39 151,84! 120,438 272,287 151,872 139,560 291 432 23 19,122 19,145 
40-44 125,826 95,146 | 220,972 | 144,867 | 124,651 | 269,518 | 19,041 | 29,505 48,546 
45-49 88,523 65,729 154,252 | 133,079 | 108,537 241 616 44,556 42,808 87,364 
50-54 67,156 52,588 | 119,744 | 108,132 84,787 192,919 40,976 32,199 73,175 
55-59 52,595 43,057 95,652 72,058 56,923 128,981 19,463 13,866 33,329 
60-64 45,976 37,096 83,072 51,416 43,974 95,390 5,440 6,878 12,318 
65-69 38,478 30,421 68,899 40,227 36,464 76,691 1,749 6,043 »792 
70-74 25,876 18,412 44,288 29,063 26,007 55,070 3,187 7,595 10,782 
75-79 12,605 9, 22,294 18,831 16,501 35,332 6,226 6,812 13,038 
80-84 6,033 5,038 11,071 8,808 7,689 16,497 2,775 2,651 5,426 
85-89 1,662 1,562 3,224 2,638 2,706 5,344 976 1,144 120 
90-94 409 385. 794 640 702 1,342 231 317 548 
95-99 99 70 169 116 127 243 17 57 74 
100 & upwards 30 20 50 35 29 64 5 9} if 

21 & upwards) 1,074,554 | 912,660 1,987,214 | 1,314,163 | 1,169,555 | 2,483,718 | 239,609 | 256,895 496,504 
Unspecified 9,603 3,618 13,221 12,401 10,983 23,384 2,798 7,365 10,163 
Total 1,977,928 | 1,795,873 | 3,773,801 | 2,313,035 | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346,097 681,204 

Note. — denotes decrease. 
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5.-MALE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to birthplace. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


States. Territories, 
Birthplace. . Fed. aie 
|N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |N. Ter.| Cap. : 
J ! \ Ter. 
AUSTRALASIA— | 
Commonwealth of Aust.— | 
New South Wales.. ...| 608,517 | 13,273 | 23,879 | 3,818) 9,623; 1,063 151 755 | 661,079 
Victoria ae «| 42,701 | 495,490} 10,479 | 7,490} 30,864 | 4,590 123 39| 591,776 
Queensland .. C9 «| 11,018 1,954 |192,682 441 | 2006 [ 183 156 6| 208,446 
South Australia... «| 13,005} 11,400} 2,154 |157,578;-13,275 445 285 198,146 
Western Australia Rey ee 2,244 255 | 1,274) 52,743 115 8 1| 57,893 
~ ene apnag oan a 5,209 8,615 i me er 80,115 a 4 bile 
orthern Territory vet 12 10 : i 3 
Australia (undefined) | 10,021 8,673 | 2,074| 2,547} 1,359 437 10 35] 25,156 
New Zealand ... ai ey 4,968 | 1,632 554) 1,819 574 17 2. 16,862 
oa leeaaeas <n a a if | 74,754} 48,063 | 38,583 | 16,753 i 5,230 121 71} 204,441 
Wales... . ae ch sO 1,495} 1,491 537 890 156 13 1 7,374 
Scotland * ne «-| 19,403} 14,200] 12,146| 3,298) 4,702] 1,145 43 15} 54,952 
decland 21 ae ef «| 24,098| 19,169 acid 3,600 i - es 47 # bad 
sle of Man... | 261 187 10: 4 6 } 
Other European Brit. Poss.| 495 | 398 214 163 146 31 2 ‘s 1,449 
Austria-Hungary... eal 520 280 Q77 122} 1,173 24 1 <i 2,397 
Belgium Re sem unl 90 72 29 24 20 6 rf AL 
Denmark Me es = 1,083 779 | 1,732 243, 347 78 3 1 4,266 
France ... ay on a 935 471 247 116 173 27 4 ce 1,973 
Germany s = on 5,323 4,343} 6,983} 3,046} 1,647 353 20 2) 21,717 . 
Greece ... 1% ph 5H 764 279 248 15 323 Ps aed a 1,693 . 
Baliye) ..5 ve ae vf 1,832 1,140 748 153 | 2,151 U7 Dh ate 5,543 
Netherlands ... ak ad 202 151 84 125 73 8 ae dna 643 
Norway ... i Pa in 964 726 478 437 386 42 5 3,038 
Portugal a ae sa 77 38 17 7 9 9 al 158 
Russia ... ae va «at (238 777 581 334 463 37 3 3,413 
Spain... es ‘ah tit 90 159 78 9 147 Chere 489 
ab ooo me "2 ate MiL679 1,138 840 es be : bee 
witzerland ... 340 492 259 7 3 ay 
Other European Countries 134 71 80 46 128 3 wits 462 
ASIA—British India ... Fe 1,764 1,179 629 545 748 175 7 2 5,049 
CeO ant a 131 60 200 2 e y 8 1 472 
ong Kong... P2 121 65 9 SE 355 
Straits Settlements... 57 28 115 11 415 i 15 641 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 22 20 36 5 64 3 2 152 
Afghanistan ... Es 31 6 il 37 109 3 6 200 
Arabia ... a2 <3 aa 17 3 6 3 2 1 1 33 
China ... =F ri & 7,509 4,246} 5,393 231) 1,601 353)| ~ 1,119. 1| 20,453 
quree vi ec Sis x: 125 47| 1,387 ee gee 1 ' 3,260 
ava tap ta 17 11 288 f q 535 
Philippine Islands ... oH 22; | 5 91 ge - “sab 46 . Fo 
Syria... aug 448 186 71 a 
Other Asiatic Countries |_| 122 83 102 36 407 1 64 815 
AF RICA-—Cape of Good sig 168 103 48 23 21 11 x 374 
eos ae 145 116 58 a ca 4 1 br 
atal .. re i 51 65 17 ¢ i 
Orange Free State ... a 3 2 Dil Sac, 5 2 5 14 
Transvaal 50 41 18 13 12 5 os 139 
South Africa (undefined) | 554 381 140 93 122 21 2 1,313 
es, African British Poss. ‘ 28 14 a z a 4 3 an 
Sypt ... 38 19 1 A 
Other African Countries .. 50 16 21 4 12 8 3 114 
scr epg ia ae 21 8 5 15 a6 ef 55 
Mccall ne 852 518 356 112 = : 74 3 x sae 
amaica fn ae 69 42, 29 A 1 
Newfoundland , 34 33 17 5 Tlie 203 A 99 
Other American Brit. Poss. 67 53 41 17 33 Gis. Be 217 
Argentine POP UID : 26 13 11 3 12 3 68 
Brazil “se ae 19 15 13 3 5 5 : \ 60 
Chile _... Ms ES ea 29 12 1 1 5 1 : 59 
pence sep oa fe ai 15 10 : 2 zz ye 5) 
er 16 4 me x 5 
United States of America, _ 1,844 1,085 661 323 423 103 7 3 4,449 
Other American Countries 119 81 62 38 60 8 Q 370 
POLYNESIA—Fiji_... moth} 227 67 74 10 20 u 5 414 
Urlendty Islands... ae 4 a ie } : : . . ad 
apua ... + 5 rn 
Other Polynesian Brit. Pos. 54 ve 198 1 pad: on 259, 
New Caledonia eA 114 10 45 8 He { 178 
hed Hebrides ie ba 70 16 ee 7 2 2 3] 290 
amoa ... : 27 5 5 A 70 
Other Polynesian Islands | 42 9 189 3 4 4 Q51 
Sth. Sea Ids. a described), 106 4 444 1 9 3 Bie os 570 
AtSea_... 817 630 342 211 146 62 1 ae 2,209 
Unspecified Sit = vee 16086 5,295)" W877) 1,091) }" -1,341 801 27 20; 16,418 
Total ... yes ...| 857,698 | 655,591 |329,506 |207,358 |161 565 | 97,591) 2,734 992 |2,313,035 


For Summary, see page 1228. 
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6.—FEMALE POPULATION OF THE STATES & TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
At Gensus of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to birthplace (exclusive of Full blooded Aboriginals). 


| States. Territories. 
‘ | - ce Total 
Birthplace. | | oer 
N.S:W.| Vict. |Q’Ind.| 8.A. | W.A. | Tas. [N. Per| Fed. | O'wlth. 
I | | \C. Ter. 
i] | { 
AUSTRALASIA— | | 
Commonwealth of Aust.— | | 
New South poe ..| 610,340 15,419 | 15,042 3,628} 7,601] 1,267 34 622} 653,953 
Victoria ons a? ..| 34,835} 514,729] 5,464) 17,017} 23,749) 4,189 20 8} 590,011 
Queensland .. ocd een} TRB QNS 2,448 |189,534 392 1,660 249 57 3 206,618 
South ‘Australia ie ...| - 11,189 12,127 | 1,194 |160,495 | 11,060 4TT 79 | 1} 196,622 
Western Australia or 1,229 2,292 927) 1,311 | 51,465 126 Als tae 56,657 
Tasmania ... ar 5,112 10,415 575 602} 1,093 | 78,774 6 1 96,578 
Northern Territory ais 5 8 17 43 8 1 263 tea 345 
Australia (undefined) ...| 10,498 9,848} 1,885} 2,962) 1,145) 466 | 10 = 21 26,835 
New Zealand .. a i 6,667 5,099 944 432 | 1,235 626 1 2 15,006 
HUROPE—England ad: «| 47,342 38,629 | 26,683 | 13,145 | 11,987} 3,758 24 21} 141,589 
Wales ... aa a 1,591 1,195} 1,129 348 435 101 2 ic 4,801 
Scotland aon 5h, ve<|, SAUL BST 12,377 | 8,384] 2,353) 2,221 927 4 8 38,131 
Ireland . a4 a5 ..-| | 22,558 22,308 | 15,413 | 4,302) 3,718! 1,109) 8) 18 69,434 
Isle of Man. 106 102 55 QT 31 Bas eeae|, os. 326 
Other European Brit. Poss. 268 339 112 97 92 21 | 929 
Austria-Hungary ... 116 75 op 23, 107 1 377 
Belgium “3 ae Ee 39 27 9 8 Bt 3 | 1| 98 
Denmark ae. a 214 132 909 30 69 43 | 1,397 
France ... ba xa eee 412 263 86 81 11 903 
Germany ae Rae ae 1,918 1,799 | 4,996} 1,931 389 237 2 1 11,273 
Greece ... Mi Se mi 58 18 14 12 2 105 
Ttaly ie ir Ra on 391 359 181 31 210 4 1,176 
Netherlands .. 4... 35 35 13 5 11 2 | 1| 1 
Norway .. es ial is 68 81 207 16 40 1 413 
Portugal - Ae aah See 7 6 ood : 2 * 15 
Russia ... ae we i 318 296 214 45 163 7 1,043 
pai es ise as 44 64 19 10 31 1| 169 
Sweden .. Bis od Bi 118 82 214 36 40 12 | 502 
Switzerland ... 102 140 117 38 32 8 437 
Other European Countries 50 27 29 5 27 igs 138 
ASIA—British India .. ee 518 427 192 121 192 144 1 | 1,595 
Ceylon ... a aS as 36 40 25 6 16 16 : 
Hong Kong ... Se 29 14 ti 5 4 L Bau 58 
Straits Settlements .. 18 15 11 4 9 2 1 60 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 12 15 6 2 2 2 37 
Afghanistan ... = os 4 ; B ‘ 
Arabia ... a wat zs. bl ne 1 % i tw A 2 
China ... a Bia He 100 56 80 11} 20 9 46 ae 322 
Japan ... eS ed Ba 14 10 65 5 115 z 5 e 214 
Java, fs a8 a 13 12 16 : nf 1 i 43 
Philippine Islands ... au 12 A - 1 F 1 : 20 
Syr: oe as 307 137 80 58 26 | 24 <a 632 
Other Asiatic Countries ... 17 6 7 1 5 | ae | sivet 36 
AFRICA—Cape of oes mone 163 147 31 15 14 15 ‘ 385 
Mauritius seh 95 83 25 Q4 15 3 ‘ 245, 
Natal... . eee 46 55 11 9 17 | 8 " 146 
Orange Free State ... 2 7 a 1 a Sle fea ; 14 
Transvaal ; 46 48 18 7 13 5 : 137 
South Africa (undefined) .. 503 373 97 98 104 37 , 1,212 
Other African British Poss. 10 24 4 4 5 2 ; 49 
Egypt... a 26 7 3 3 7 1 Fi 47 
Other African Countries ... 16 11 5 4 1 4 ; 41 
Barbados. ses 6 4 3 - 2 et ay, 15 
Canada . ny mm 280 262 99 65 83 28 1 818 
Jamaica _ os as 21 45 i 2 7 a a 87 
Newfoundland 7 10 15 5 1 2) : 33 @y 
Other American Brit. Poss. | 18 29 15 10 | 14 | 1 | 87 
Argentine seepublic:.; as 9 5 4 3 1 4 26 
Brazil ... i cP 7 15° 5 3 3 3 36 
Chile... nom a3 a ny 8 2 : 3 Se 24 
Mexico ... ste ie a aul 4 3 1 4 - 23, 
Peru 3 3 2 ; 1 Ral 9 
United States of America 890 665 281 138 168 51 | 2,193 
Other American es 47 54 40 18 22 8 189 
POLYNESIA-—Fiji_ ... 249 102 40 14 17 15 1 438 
Friendly Islands _... ey 38 4 1 6 i . } 49 
Papua .. 15 4 13 2 1 35 
Other PolynesianBrit. Poss. 7 che 8 1) | 16 
New Caledonia Fe, 129 16 11 5 is 1 | 169 
New Hebrides a He 18 15 i 2 ; 4 | 50 
Samoa ... r 31 6 13 24 DEM aes an ae Re a 54 
Other Polynesian Islands. 36 | sat ABH cea A Bu meee fe fr 68 
Sth. Sea Islds. (so described) 5 ss ABD eee at a) Oa el eH iy sar 55 
At sea ak BAe He, 662 673 287 211. 135 60 Dh etal 2,029 
Unspecified xe es el 4,782 5,793 984 958 | ties 739 | 1} 16 14,050 
: jx fae hei is ou 
Total Bea am 789,036 | 659,960 (276,307 | 201, 200 |120,549 | 93,620 576 722 |2,141,970 
| ‘ i J 


“ For Summary, see page 1228. 
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7.—TOTAL POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
At Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to birthplace (exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals), 


States Territories. 
: Total 
Birthplace. Fed. ; 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. IN. Ter.| Cap. | C’Wlth. 
Ter. 
AUSTRALASIA— 

Commonwealth of Aust.— 
New South Wales ---(1,218,857 | 28,692 | 38,921} 7,446) 17,224 | 2,330 185| 1,877 |1,315,032 
Victoria és 77,536 |1,010,219 | 15,943 | 14,507 | 54,613 [8,779 143 47 {1,181,787 
Queensland... ty 23,293 4,402 |382,216 833| 3, 432 213 9} 415,064 
South Australia ... 24,194 |-- 23,527 | 3,348 |318,073 | 24,335 922, 364 5| 394,768 
Western Australia 2,482 4,536 482 2,585 |104, 241 15 1} 114,550 
Tasmaria ... 10,321} 19,030] 1,798| 1,228} 2,479 |158,889 20 5) 193,770 
Northern Territory... 17 18 28 80 21 1 545 trvnses 710 
Australia (undefined) ...) 20,519} 18,521) 3,959] 5,509| 2,504 903 20 56 51,991 
New Zealand . = ..| 13,963} 10,067} 2,576 986} 3,054) 1,200 18 4| 31,868 
BUROPE—England a 122,096} 86,692 | 65,266 | 29,898 | 32,853 | 8,988 145 92 030 
Wales ... = 4,382 2,690 | 2,620 885 | 1,325 257 15 L| 12,175 
Scotland 31,260} 26,577 | 20,530 | 5,651 | 6,923] 2,072 47 23| 93,083 
Ireland . ae ae --| 46,656| 41,477 | 31,599] 7,997| 9,451] 2,155 55 44} 139,434 
Isle of Man... et 367 289 15) 74 103 16 P 1 1,007 
Other European Brit. Poss. 763 737 326 260 238 52 2 =e 2,378 
“Aaa euniaaa y 636 355 332 145| 1,280 25 uf 2,774 
Belgium 129 99 38 32 31 9 1 339 
Denmark 1,297 911} 2,641 273 416 121 3 1 5,663 
France 1,347 734 333 166 254 38 4 — 2,876 
Germany 7,241 6,142 | 11,979 | 4,977] 2,036 590 22 3| 32,990 
Greece 822, 297 262 76 335 6 2 : 1,798 
Italy: 1,723 1,499 929 184 | 2,361 21 2 : 6,719 
Netherlands 237 186 97 130 84 10 1 4 745 
Norway .. 1,032 | 807 685 453 426 43 5 3 3,451 
Portugal 84 44 17 1 11 9 3 : 173 
Russia ... 1,536 1,073 795 379 626 44 3 2 4,456 
Spain 134 223 97 19 178 v4 3 658 
Sweden . 1,797 1,220} 1,054 653 740 119 3 4 5,586 
Switzerland 442 632 376 110 154 21 1 5 1,736 
Other European Countries| 184 98 109 51 155 3 fr om 600 
ASIA—British India... .. 2.282 1,606 821 666 940 319 8 2 6,644 
Ceylon ... SS a 167 | 100 205 15 89 26 8 ot 611 
Hong Kong ... at 150 | 79 74 14 93 aye és 413 
Straits Settlements... ‘ 75 43 126 15 424 2 16 oo 701 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 34 35 42 5 66 5 2 Fs 189 
Afghanistan 31 6 11 37 109 es 6 ery 200 
Arabia ... 18 3 7 3 2 1 1 % 35 
China 7,609 4,302 | 5,473 242) 1,621 362) 1,165 1| 20,775 
Japan 139 57} 1,452 22) 1,714 1 89 5 3,474 
Java : a 30 23 304 3 210 1 7 . 578 
Philippine Islands ... 34 10 92 a 261 i 47 by 444 
yria 3 a 755 323 151 185 55 STs tte 1 1,527 
Other Asiatic Countries .. 139 89 109 37 412 aL 64 “ 851 
AFRICA—Cape of Good aeiape 331 250 79 38 35 26 = SF 759 
Mauritius a 240 199 83 66 55 13 1 3 657 
Natal a 97 110 28 17 26 17 A 4 295 
Orange Free State ... 10 5 3 ine 8 2 . : 28 
Transvaal te 96 89 36 20 95 10 3 i 276 
South Africa (undefined) .. 1,057 754 237 191 226 58 2 7 2,525 
Other African British Poss. 38 38 14 7 13 3 3 t ' 116 
Egypt oe 64 26 pal 10 22, 4 ee ‘ 147 
Other African Countries ... 66 27 26 8 13 12 3 : 155 
Se ke aebadoes 27 12 8 6 1 oa ne oO 70 
Canada. ... ay 1,132 780 455 177 315 80 3 2\_ 2,944 
Jamaica 90 87 40 15 20 3 a f 255 
Newfoundland — 44 48 22 6 9 3 “6 é 132 
Other American Brit. Poss. 85 82 56 QT 47 % 5 : 304 
Argentine Beuabiic... i 35 18 15 6 13 b - : 94 
Brazil 26 30 18 6 8 8 s x 96 
Chile 40 20 13 it 8 1 os ‘i 83 
Mexico 26 14 i 3 11 te 5 He 65 
Peru + 19 7 6 ee 2 ae Q t 34 
United States ‘of America 2,734 1,750 942, 461 591 154 7 3 6,642 
Other American Countries 166 135 102 56 82 16 2 % 559 
POLYNESIA—Fiji 476 169 114 24 37 26 6 852 
Friendly Islands 66 13 6 8 2 . iY 95 
Papua... 23 5 400 3 2 a i 433 
Other Polynesian Brit. Pos. 61 R 206 2 6 = ‘ 275 
New Caledonia fi 243, 26 56 5 15 2 , 347 
New Hebrides 88 31 207 3 2 6 3 340 
Samoa ... 58 11 42 6 7 a3 5 124 
Other Polynesian Islands... 78 20 207 | 3 7 4 5 319 
Sth. Sea Ids. oe described) 111 4 490 yt 10 6 ai ae 625 
At Sea i is + 1,479 1,303 629 429, 281 122 Dik aris 4,238 
Unspecified 10,818 | 11,018} 2,861] 2,049) 2,119] 1,540 28 35| 30,468 
Total ... «-|1,646,734 |1,315,551 |605,813 408,558 |282,114 |191,211 | 3,310} 1,714 |4,455,005 


For Summary, see page 1228, 
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8.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
At the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, classified according to Birthplace. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Census of 31st March, 1901.| Census of 3rd April, 1911. a ee 
Birthplace. ] 
Males. Females) Total. | Males. |Females| Total. | Males. | Female} Total. 
AUSTRALASIA— 
C’ wealth of Aust.— 
New South Wales} 524,239 | 520,526 |1,044,765 | 661,079 | | 653,953 |1,315,032 | 136,840 | 133,427 | 270,267 
Victoria ... ...| 499,748 | 500,082 | 999,830 | 591,776 | | 590,011 |1,181,787 | 92,028} 89,929 | 181,957 
Queensland ...| 153,488 | 152,431 | 305,869} 208,446 | 206,618) 415,064] 55,008| 54,187 | 109,195 
S.A. (incl. N. Ter.}} 168,199 | 167,529 | 335,728} 198,511 | 196,967| 395,478| 30,312| 29, 438 | 59,750 
West. Australia 28,288 27,980 56,268 57,893 56,657 | 114,550} 29,605) 28,677} 58,282 
Tasmania 81,999 81,447 | 163,446 97,192 96,578 | 193,770} 15,193 15,131 30,324 
Aust. (undefined) 1,182 1,215 2,397 25,156 26,835 51,991} 23,974] 25,620} 49,594 
New Zealand aa}. - 485068. 12,220 25,788 16,862 15,006 31,868 3,294 2,786 6,080 
EUROPE— 
England e Wetee 230,332 | 162,989} 393,321] 212,496| 146,716 | 359,212 |—17,836 |—16,273 |—34,109” 
Scotland ... 58,754 Hl 101,753 | 54,952} 38,131] 93,083 |— 3,802 |— 4,868 |— 8,670 
Treland 4 92,037 | 92,048] 184,085| 70,000} 69,434} 139,434 |—22,037 |—22,614 |—44,651 
Other Eur. Br. Pos. 265 165 43 1,449 929 2 378 1,184 764 1,948 
a aeary:: 1,661 241 1,902 2,397 377 2,774 736 136 872> 
Belgium a 264 93, 357 241 98 339|— s-28 Sia ae 
Denmark 4,749 1,532 6,281 4,266 1,397 5,663 |—  483|— 135|— 618 
France 2,618 974 3,592 1,973 2,876 |\— 645 |— 71j)— 716 
Germany 25,002} 13,350) 38,352) 21,717) 11,273] 32,990 |— 3,285 |— 2,077 |— 5,362 
Greece 815 63 878 1,693 105 1,798 878 | 42 920: 
Italy 4,871 807 5,678 5,543 1,176 6,719 672 369 1,041 
Netherlands 511 83 594 643 102 745 132 19 151 
Portugal 287 24 311 158 15 173 |— 129 |— 9\|— . 138 
Russia 2,648 710 3,358 3,413 1,043 4,456 765 333 1,098: 
Spain... 384 131 515 489 169 658 105 38 143 
Sweden & Norway 8,881 982, 9,863 8,122 915 9,037 |—  759|\— 67|— 826. 
Switzerland az 1,611 428 2,039 1,299 437 1,736 |— 312 9\— 303 
a gee Counts. 387 136 BD 462 138 600 75 2 7 
British India 6,075 1,562 7,637 5,049 1,595 6,644 |— 1,026 33/— 993 
Ceylon 47 130 472 139 611 |— Hi 9 2 
Hong Kong 138 29 167 355 58 413 217 | 29 246 
Straits Settlements 618 46 664 641 60 701 23 14 37 
Other AsiaticB.Pos 30 110 152 37 189 72 7 79 
Afghanistan 393 3 393 200 200 |— 193 . |— 198 
Arabia Ase 53 8 61 |) 33) 2 35|— 20 6|— 26 
China 29,513 394 29,907 20,453 322 20,775 |— 9,060 |— 72 |\— 9,132 
Japan 3,167 426 3,593 3,260 214 3,474 93|— 212\/— 119° 
Java ... 267 QT 294 535 43 578 268 16 284 
ene Islands 677 12 689 424 20 444|— 253 8\|— 245 
986 512 1,498 895 632 1,527|\— +991 120 29' 
a Oinerdsiatic Cties. 1,326 66 1,392 815 36 851|\— 5bll|— 380|— 541 
RI 
Cape of Good Hone 452 377 829 374 285 759|— + 78 8\— 70 
Mauritius ... 477 263 740 412 245 657|— 65 |——s_—s«dA8S|—_—s=s «8B 
Natal 66 40 106 149 146 295 83 106 189 
Orange Free State. 2 1 e) 14 14 28 12 13 25 
Transvaal ... 12 14 26 139 137 276 127 123 250 
§. Af’ca(undefined) 292, Q44 536 1,313 1,212 2,525 1,021 968 1,989! 
Other African B.P. 71 51 122 67 49 116 |— 4|— 2 |— 6: 
Egypt es Ea 76 32 108 100 47 147 24 15 39 
Other AfricanCties 294 105 399 114 41 155|— 180/— 64/— 244 
AMERICA— { 
Barbadoes ... 64 14 78 55 15 70 |— 9 1\|— & 
Canada 2,195 811 3,006 2,126 818 2,944 |— 69 Ti— 62 
Jamaica... 250 112 362 168 87 255|— 82\|— 2\— 107 
Newfoundland... 110 43 153 99 33 1322,— $s Wi— «=10\— 2 
Other Amer.B.Pos. 519 171 690 217 87 304/|— 302|/—  84/— 386 
fe ee ube 28 16 44 68 26 94 40 10 50 
Brazil - 72 33 105 60 36 96/— 12 3 |— 9 
Chile 69 Q1 90 59 24 83/— 10 3\-— uf 
Mexico 43 18 61 42 23 65 |— 1 5 4 
Peru. ie 21 7 28 25 9 34 4 2 6 
U.S. of “America aa 5,217 2,231 7,448 4,449 2,193 6,642 |— +768 |— 38 |— 806 
Other Amen. Cties. 301 141 442, 370 189 559 69 48 117 
Be oa al gl | 
Fij 307 278 585 414 438 852 107 160 267 
Bricndiy Islands... 41 42 83 46 49 . 95 5 py 12 
Papua 6 3 9 898 35 433 892 32 424 
Other Polyn. Bs PL 47 15 62 259 16 275 212 1 213 
New Caledonia 131 95 226 178 169 347 47 74 121 
New Hebrides val 28 99 290 50 340 219 22 241 
Samoa 43 42 85 70 54 124 QT 12 | 39 
Other Polyn. Islds. 51 35 86 251 68 319 200 33 233, 
S. Sea Ids. (so des.) 8,701 427 9,128 570 55 625 |— 8,131 |— 372 |— 8,503 
At Sea ... Len ak 2,747 2,456 5,203 2,209 2,029 4,938 |— 5 497 |— 965 
Unspecified ... 4,642 3,280 7,922! 16,418} 14,050] 30,468) 11.776 a0: 770 | 22,546 
Total 1,977,928 |1,795,873 |3,773,801 2,313,035 |!2,141,970 |4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346,097 | 681,204 
: | | 


* Including the Isle of Man. 


Note. 


— denotes decrease. 


For Summary, see page 1228. 
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5.—MALE POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH. 
Continued from p. 1224, 


SUMMARY. 
States. Territories. 
* ar aad Total 
Birthplace. | Fed. : 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |N.Ter.| Cap. C' with. 


ASS | as ye Thy Ter. 


| i, ra 


i 
i ; - 
Total Commonwealth : 691,736 | 541,659 |232,757 |173,811 |111,269 | 86,948 | 1,029 844 |1,840,053 


» AUSTRALASIA 699,032 | 546,627 234,389 |174,365 |113,088 | 87,522) 1,046 846 |1,856,915 
» HUROPE ... ...| 136,553 | 94,428 | 81,403 | 29,919 | 40,271} 8,353 269 117 | 391,313 
» ASIA ae «-| 10,386) 5,939} 8,378} 1,033] 5,605 579 | 1,359 5 

3. ARRIOA) O = ae 1,087 TAT 332 193 244 | 70 9 Ay 682 
» AMBRICA ... me 3,11 1,874 | 1,218 523 813} 183 12 a 7,738 
» POLYNESIA Fre 676 121| 1,567 23 57 21 11 ao 2,476 


Oe \ i 


—FEMALE POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH. 
Continued from p. 1225, 


SUMMARY. 


Total Commonwealth | 685,483 | 567,286 inn3, 938 Lite, 450 | 97,781 | 85,549| 476 656 {1,827,619 


», AUSTRALASIA .,., 692,150 | 572,385 |214,882 |176,882 | 99,016 | 86,175 477 658 |1,842,625 

», EUROPE ... | 87,612} 78,354 | 58,839 | 22,501 | 19,709} 6,253 49 48 | 273,358 

py ABTA oh at LOTTA TST 460.) FIN e SOL k—109:), Baa) ce 3,158 

» AFRICA... ©... O12 | 71{ 195) 164} 179 75) 1.5 B? 2,276 

», AMERICA... | 1,813; 1,109) 470), 241] 310 061) 5 1} 3,540 

 Ponynesta 528 | 158} 161] 32 | 93). 2) ee 
| 


7 | | ! H } 


7.—TOTAL POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF COMMONWEALTH. 
Continued from p. 1226. 


SUMMARY. 

. | 
Total Commonwealth \1,377,219 1,108,945 |446,695 |350,261 |509,060 172,497 | 1,505} 1,500 |3,667,672 
| » AUSTRALASIA _ .../1,391,182 |1,119,012 |449,271 |351,247 |212,104 |173,697 | 1,523] 1,504 |3,699,540 
» HEIUROPE ... ...| 224,165 | 172,782 |140,242 | 52,420 | 59,980 | 14, a 311 165 | 664,671 
i) ALA, Bs we{ . 11,463 6,676 | 8,867 | 1,244 5,996 1,413 5| 36,442 
vy ARICA. 1... a 1,999 1,498 | 527 357 493 te 9 oe 4,958 
» AMERICA ... oe 4,494 2,983 | 1,688 764 | 1,123 279 12 5 ee 
: 3,411 


»» POLYNESIA rs 1,204 279 | 1,728 | 55 88 44 12 


- 


8.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH. 
Continued from p. 1227. 


SUMMARY. 


| 
, Bt ay ; : | Increase during 
Census of 31st March, 1901.; Census of 3rd April, 1911. ‘10 venre: 


Birthplace. 


| | | 
Males. |Females| Total. | Males, oes Total. | Males. | Female} Total. 


Total, C’wealth — .../1,457,093 |1,451,210 |2,908,303 1,849,058 [1,8 827,619 |3 667,672 382,960 | 376,409 | 759,369. 
os AUSTRALASIA {1,470,661 |1,463,430 |2,934,091 |1,856,915 |1,842,625 |3,699,540 | 386.254 | 379,195 | 765,449 
EUROPE «..| 436,077 | 317,755) 753,832 | 391,313 ‘273, 358 | 664,671 |—44,764 |—44,397 |—89,161 
os ASIA... | 43,772 3,242 | 47,014) 33,284 3,158; 36,442 |\—10,488 |— 84 |—10,572 
sa AFRICA es 1,742 1,127 2,869 2,682 2,276 4,958 940 1,149 2,089 
+ AMERICA  ... 8,889 3,618 | 12,507 7,738 3,540} 11,278 |—1,151|— 78 |— 1,229 

POLYNESIA ... 9,398 965 | 10,363 2,476 934 3,410 |— 6,922 /— 31 }— 6,953 
me 


Note. — denotes decrease. 
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9.—MALE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified according to Religion. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


States. Territories. 
Religion. z | .Fed. | C’wlth. 
N.S.W. Vie. |Q’land! §.A. | W.A Tas. |N. Ter.| Cap. 
| Ter. 
| { j 
I. CHRISTIAN. | 
Church of England... 380,324 | 225,601 114,958 57,377 | 60,707 | 44,845 448 374 | 884,634 
Presbyterian ... ie 96,354 116,653 | 40,894 | 11,817 | 15,628; 8,018 128 99 | 289,591 
Methodist 75,512 84,376 | 30,309 | 49,067 | 17,928 | 12,311 67 71} 269,641 
Baptist .. 9,891 14,134 |, 6,665) 10,255 | 2,504} 2,198 14 so 45,661 
Congregational 10,888 7,6 5,137 | 6,196} 3,171 | 2,339 11 i} 35,367 
Lutheran fe i 4,824 7,025 | 13,038 | 14,100 | 1,846 144 16 5 40,993 
Church of Christ 2,865 7,356 | 1,203) 4,107} 1,331 519 5 1 17,382 
Salvation Army 3,475 3,409 | 2,049} 1,777 919 693 ; 12,322 
Seventh Day Adventist 806 551 286 241 420 232 : 2,536 
Unitarian cae 512 314 91 239 103 48 ; 1,307 
Protestant (undefined) 21,309 13,376 | 10,896 | 7,232] 6,182} 4,043 29 | 12 63,079 
Roman Catholic 190,122} 131,648 | 71,623 | 25,469 | 31,979 | 14,267 322 | 373 | 465,803 
Greek Catholic. 885 385| 393 116} 374 HOM Ne heave poe 2,172 
Catholic (undefined) 18,214 7,526.) 4,349} 3,465} 3,018) 2,159 12 29} 38,772 
Others F 4,503 3,811! 4,038) 1,367} 1,006) .1,067 3 1 15,796 
Total 820,484 | 623,789 |305,929 |192,825 |147,116 | 92,902 1,050 | 961 |2,185,056 
- e eee ¥ ae sie ered as Meee 
189 AB Se aeaae | | | 
Hebrew .. “5 a 4 062 3,214 415 393 | 1,008 ieee 2 { 9,165 
Confucian 1,198 | 744| 1,553 28 336 | 47| 1,130} went 5,036 
Mohammedan 776 360 606 411} 1,508 10 | 34 1 3,706 
Buddhist 437 48 776 25.|° 1,703. 96 25 3,110 
Pagan ... 254 500 525 2 130 8 3 1,422 
Others ... 2,238 752 | 1,752 130 228 | 31 64 5,195 
Total 8,965 5,618 | 5,627 989 | 4,913 265 | 1,256 Bi 27,634 
I. INDEFINITE. | =| | 
Freethinker EA 873 | 648 571 188 393 72, fe 1 2,753 
No Denomination 328 677 159 166 157 79 2 ei 1,568 
Agnostic 845 752 408 150 332 52, 6 1 2,546 
Others ... | 1,022 1,270 524 287 341 81 5 al! 3,531 
aX fe \_ e-ak: 
Total 3,068 3,347 | 1,662 791 | 1,223 284 20 3 10,398 
————— aa! aN ee — — | eat 
IV. NO RELIGION. | 
No era : 2,228 1,931 | 1,485 731 993 | 158 | 31 2 7,559 
Atheist . 184 126 91 43 66 6 ev 4 516 
Others ... 59 53 19 13 i 5 164 
Total 2.471 2,110 | 1,595 | 787 | 1,074 169 31} 2) 8,239 
. Nek ips z= 3 al ee 
V. OBJECT TO STATE 14,989 14,212} 8,981} 9,980} 4,547) 3,008 86 13 | / 55,766 
VI. UNSPECIFIED ... 7,721 6,515 712 | 2,036 2,692 | 963 991 12 25,942 
2, tent ae = Peter os Pee a a ee 
Grand Total 857,698 | 655,591 329,506 |207,358 161,565") 97,591 | 2,734 992 |2,313,035 
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10.—FEMALE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, Classified according to Religion. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


States Territories. 
Religion. ; Fea, | C with. 

N.S. W..| Vict. | Q’Ind.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. |N. Ter.) Cap. 

Ter. 

| fl 
I.—CHRISTIAN. | 
Church of England 353,676 | 225,486 | 97,744 | 56,404 | 48,728 | 43,313 165 293 | 825,809 
Presbyterian 86,557 | 117,900 | 34,666 | 10,750} 11,050} 17,717 16 89} 268,745 
Methodist 75,762 | 92,286 | 29,611 | 51,335 | 16,420 | 12,664 40 47 | 278,165 
Baptist .. 10,788} 17,110; 17,050} 11,608, 2,297; 2,559 1 Bs 51,413 
Congregational .. 11,767 8,860 .308| 7,161} 3,032) 2,541 10 : 38,679 
Lutheran... 2,263 4,657 | 11,197 | 12,581 645 53 6 2 31,402 
Church of Christ 3,547 9,155} 1,860} 5,217) 1,477 608 1 1| 21,366 
Salvation Army 3,938 4,390} 2,260} 2,058 971 726 ae F 14,343 
Seventh Day Adventist 1,193 892 346 381 465 282 i mht 3,559 
Unitarian.. 332 198 56 215 41 25 1 on 368 
Protestant (undefined) 15,595 | 10,740] 7,506| 6,003] 3,789} 3,130 9 10| 46,782 
Roman Catholic 185,269 | 140,106 | 65,463 | 25,495 | 24,637 | 14,314 92 246 | 455,622 
Greek Catholic .. 198 101 34 3 AQ he: os c . 474 
Catholic (undefined) . 18,408 7,153 | 3,643) 3,129] 2,328) 1,921 6 19 36,607 
Others... = 4,552 4,24 3,584 | 1,347 730 | 1,066 2 ‘ 15,524 
Total 773,845 | 643,264 |269,895 |193,718 |116,644 | 90,938 349 705 |2,089,358 
ne a aL ate 
Hebrew .. matt Bib0e 3,056 257 372 782 57 no 8,122 
Confucian S 6 4 41 nae 9 Hi 98 158 
Mohammedan ... 43 381 86 29 9 *s 4 i 202 
Buddhist ... 11 Sa DOI aces 92 3 3 159: 
Pagan = 1 10 1 13 Mon aot H 25 
Others 150 132 119 40 32 11 1 | 485. 
Total 3,808 3,224 563 442 937 val 106 9,151 
I1.—IN pyc ae se 
Freethinker ae 164 150 78 35 54 19 1 | 501 
No Denomination 235 501 86 122 110 66 : 1,120 
Agnostic ... : 181 221 90 36 48 11 1 538 
Others 613 1,005 181 151 120 46 i 2,116. 
Total 1,143 1,877 435 344 332 142 2 4,275 
. 
IV.—NO RELIGION. 
No Religion ‘ 446 504 298 217 181 40 6 1,692 
Atheist ... ne ae 20 22 2 4 Let eh ae : 63 
Others... ae _ 15 5 1 4 1 22, 
: 

Total 481 531 311 221 186 41 6 lies EL 
V.—OBJEOCT TO STATE 6,997 7,758 | 3,611) 5,331) 1,598) 1,921 12 9| 27,237 
VI.—UNSPECIFIED... 2,762 3,306 | 1,492] 1,144 852 507 101 8| 10,172 

Grand Total ... 789,036 | 659,960 |276,307 |201,200 |120,549 | 98,620 576 722 |2,141,970 
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11.—TOTAL POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
At the Census of 3rd April, 1911, Classified according to Religion. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 
States. Territories. 
Religion. Fed. | C’wlth. 
N.S.W.| Vic Q’land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. IN. Ter.| Cap. 
ere, 
I. CHRISTIAN. 
Church of England... 734,000 | 451,087 /212,702 |113,781 |109,435 | 88,158 613 667 |1,710,443 
Presbyterian .. ra 182,911 | 234,553 | 75,560 | 22,567 | 26,678 | 15,735 144 188 58,336 
Methodist 151,274 | 176,662 | 59,920 |100,402 | 34,348 | 24,975 107 118 | 547,806 
Baptist .. 20,679 31,244 | 13,715 | 21,86: 4,801) 4,757 15 re 97,074 
Congregational 22,655 16,484 | 10,445 | 13,357) 6,203 | 4,880 21 1 74,046 
Lutheran ins 7,087 11,682 | 24,235 | 26,681 | 2,491 197 22 5 72,395 
Church of Christ 6,412 |- 16.511} 2,563) 9,324} 2,808) 1,127 i 2) 38,748 
Salvation Army a 7,413 7,799 | 4, 3,835} 1,890} 1,419 cm wa 26,665 
Seventh Day Adventist 1,999 1,443 632 622 885 514 ate = 6,095 
Unitarian 844 512 147 454 144 73 1 FA 2,175 
Protestant (undefined) 36,904 | 24,116} 18,402 | 13,235) 9,971] 7,173 38 22) 109,861 
Roman Catholic 875,391 | 271,754 |137,086 | 50,964 | 56,616 | 28,581 414 619 | 921,425 
Greek Catholic oe 1,083 473 94 150 408 38 oa ree 2,646 
Catholic (undefined) 36,622} 14,679] 7,992) 6,594] 5,346] 4,080 18 48| 75,379 
Others ... 9,055 8,0. 7,622) 2,714) 1,736| 2,133 5 1 31,320 
Total 1,594,329 |1,267,053 |575,824 |386,543 |263,760 |183,840 | 1,399; 1,666 |4,274,414 
II, NON-CHRISTIAN 
Hebrew eae 7,660 6,270 672 765| 1,790 130 ae 3 17,287 
Confucian 1,204 748 | 1,594 28 345 47| 1,228 ae 5,194 
Mohammedan 819 391 692 440] 1,517 10 38 uf 3,908 
Buddhist 448 48 826 25| 1,795 99 28 5 3,269 
Pagan ... 254 501 535 143 8 3 1,447 
Others ... 2,388 884| 1,871] 170| 260 49, 65 5,680 
Total 12,773 8,842! 6,190} 1,431] 5,850 336 | 1,362 ir 36,785 
Ill. INDEFINITE. 
Freethinker ... a4 1,037 798 649 293 447 91 8 1 3.254 
No Denomination ... 563 1,178 245 288 267 145 2 : 2,688 
Agnostic 976 973 498 186 380 63 7 al 3,084 
Others ... 1,635 2,275 705 438 461 127 5 1 5,647 
Total 4,211 5,224] 2,097} 1,135) 1,555 426 22 3 14,673 
IV. NO RELIGION. 
No or ae 2,674 2,435) 1,783 948 1,174 198 37 2 9,251 
Atheist . 204 148 103 47 71 6 a F 579 
Others ... 74 58 20 13 15 6 186 
Total 2,952 ¥,641 | 1,906} 1,008) 1,260 210 37 2 10,016 
V. OBJECT TO STATE 21,986 21,970 | 12,592 | 15,261| 6,145] 4,929 98 22 83,003 
VI. UNSPECIFIED ... 10,483 9,821 | 7,204] 3,180| 3,544] 1,470 392 20 36,114 
Grand Total ..|1,646,734 |1,315,551 |605,813 |408,558 |282,114 |191,211 | 3,310| 1,714 |4,455,005 
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12.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


At the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, Classified according to Religion. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Population of the Commonweal, 
ae cary re j Get iat Fad Increase during 
Religion. |Census of 31st March, 1901.| Census of 3rd April, 1911. 10 Years. 
Srna ema BG Em 2 a ie nal ages 
I Meates, ‘Females Persons.| Males, nee eae Males. |Female)Persns. 
| | | | 
j 7 j 
I.— CHRISTIAN. | | | 
Church of Reape 783,413 | 714,163 |1,497,576 | 884,634 | 825,809 |1,710,443 | 101,221 | 111,646 | 212,867 
Presbyterian .. By 501 | 204,504 eg 426,105 | 289,591 | 268,745 | 558,336| 67,990} 64,241 | 132,231 
Methodist 252,490} 504,101 | 269,641 | 278,165| 547,806 | 18,030{ 25,675 | 48,705 
Baptist .. 46,676 89,338 45,661 51,413 97,074 2,999 4,737 7,736 
Coner egational 37,958 73,551 35,367 38,679 74,046 |— +236 721 485 
Lutheran ov 31,692 75,021 40,993 31,402 72,395 |— 2,336 |— 290 |— 2,626 
Church of Christ 12,927 24,192 17,382 21,366 38,748 6,117 8,439 | 14,556 
Salvation Army... 4 16,298 81,100 12,322 14,343 26,665 |— 2,480 |— 1,955 |-— 4,435 
Seventh Day Adynt. 1,411 1,921 3,332 2,536 3,559 6,095 1,125 1,638 2,763 
Unitarian r 1,620 1,009 2,629 1,307 2,175|— 313 |— 141 454 
Protestnt. (undefined) 11,485 9,073 20,558 63,079 46,782 | 109,861} 51,594} 37,709| 89,303 
Roman Catholic 433,504 | 417,116 | 850,620 ,803 | 455,622 | 921,425) 32,299) 38,506! 70,805 
Greek Catholic nen 1,075 239 1,314 2,172 474 2,646 1,097 235 1,332 
Catholic ate mapa 2,748 2,431 5,179 38,772 36,607 75,379 | 36,024! 34,176} 70,200 
Others ... -| 10,944 10,879 21,823, 15,796 15,524 31,320 4,852 4,645 9,497 
Total ... ..{1,867,073 |1,759,376 |!3,626,449 |2,185,056 |2,089,358 |4,274,414 | 317,983 | 329,982 | 647,965 
II.—NON- 
ie aelaaae 
Hebrew... mn. 8,137 7,102 15,239 9,165 8,122 | 17,287 1,028 1,020 2,048 
Confucian pd ee 5,194 ) } 
Mohammedan 3, 908 
Buddhist a eae B54) 95,6661) 3570 159 8,269 21,438 |— 410 | 21,848 
Pagan ... 1,422 25 1,447 
Others ... 1,784 682 2,466 5,195 485 | 5,680 3,411 |— 197 3,214 
Total... 44,633 8,738 53,371 27,634 9,151 | 36,785 |—16,999 413 |—16,586 
Iil.-—INDEFINITE. 
Freethinker ... mS 7,863 1,319 9,182 2,753 501 3,254 |— 5,110 |\— 818 |— 5,928 
No Denomination ... 13:620 6,137 19,757 1,568 1,120 2,688 |—12,052 |— 5,017 17,069 
Agnostic 834 137 971 2,546 538 3,034 1,712 401 2,113 
Others .., 638 463 1,101 3,531 2,116 5,647 2,893 1,653 4,546 
Total... 92,955 8,056 31,011 10,398 4,275 14,673 |—12,557 |— 3,781 |—16,338 
IV.—NO RELIGION: 
No wennion 5,149 1,333 6,482 7,559 1,692 9,251 2,410 359 2,769 
Atheist .. 245 29 274 516 63 579 O71 34 305 
Others ...- 19 4 23 164 22 186 145 18 163 
Total ... 5,413 1,366 6,779 8,239 a TP fe fy 10,016 2,826 411 3,237 
Bs es z ee Sp es = = its 
V.—OBJECT TO | 
STATE... 98,443 13,688 42,131 55,766 97,237 83,003 | 27,323) 13,549} 40,872 
VI.—UNSPECIFIED 9,411 4,649; 14,060 25,942 10,172 36,114 | 16,531 5,523 | 22,054 
Grand Total {1,977,928 |1,795,873 3,773,801 |2,313,035 |2,141,970 |4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346,097 | 681,204 
Note. — indicates a decrease. 
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13.—EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


at the Census of 3rd April, 1911. (Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Foreign | 


| English Language. Gan suaesionies 
States and Territories. a het if con ‘ apo Total. 
; Read and | Read |Readand| Read : : 
Write. Only. | Write. | Only. 
MALES. 
STATES— 
New South Wales ...| 696,258 | 2,565 5,889 497 | 134,215 | 18,974 857,691 
Victoria A wes} 547,758) 1,271 3,572 582 | 88,995 | 13,468 655,598 
Queensland ... ...| 265,896 | 1,186] 6,185 678 | 49,406 |- 6,205 329,506 
South Australia »..| 169,508 556'| 1,156 102 | 381,891] 4,145 207,358 
West Australia ».| 128,648 311 | 4,371 8038 | 22,524) 5,408 161,565 
Tasmania sate aks 76,247 456 181 20} 18,244] 2,443 97,591 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory ... 1,126 4 852 29 642 81 2,734 
Fed. Cap. Territory ... 820 9 hime 140 21 992 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,886,256 | 6,308 | 22,208 | 2,161 | 346,057 | 50,045 | 2,313,035 


FEMALES 
STATES — ; 
New South Wales ...| 645,022 | 3,140 650}. 61 | 123,808 | 16,355 789,036 
Victoria vie o.. .5od5,6%5 | 2,626 665 66 | 84,449 | 16,479 659,960 
Queensland ... ...| 225,086 | 1,272) 1,772]. 252| 43,787| 4,138 | 276,307 
South Australia -..| 165,634) 998 531 88] 29,987 |} 3,967 201,200 
West Australia ea 96,702 | 256 317 15] 20,724} 2,535 120,549 
Tasmania ane uy 74,795.| 409 30 4} 16,235} 2,147 93,620 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory ... 292, Bie 37 ees 203 44 576 
Fed. Cap. Territory ... 568 5 ais eis 1382 17 722 
| a 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,763,774 | 8,701 | 4,002 486 | 319,325 | 45,682 | 2,141,970 
PERSONS 
STATES— 
New South Wales...) 1,841,280) 5,705 | 6,539 558 | 258,023 | 34,629 | 1,646,734 
Victoria i ...| 1,108,428 | 3,897} 4,287] 598 | 173,444 | 29,947 |. 1,315,551 
Queensland ... ...| 490,982 | 2,408 | 7,957] 930) 98,193 | 10,348 605,813 
South Australia veel 885,142: }-1,549 |- 15687 190} 61,878) 8,112 408 558 
West Australia . ..-| . 225,350 567 | 4,688 318 | 438,248} 17,9438 282,114 
Tasmania ele ...| 151,042 865 211 24). 34,479) 4,590 191,211 
TERRITORIES— eat 
Northern Territory ... 1,418 4 889 29 845 125 3,310 
Fed. Cap. Territory ... 1,388 14 Dn bd 272 38 1,714 
Total Commonwealth ...| 3,650,030 |15,009 | 26,210 | 2,647 | 665,382 | 95,727 | 4,455,005 
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4.—POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 
3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EDUCATION AND AG 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


English Language. F paige aa sil 
Cannot Not 
Age. Read. Stated. | Total. 
Read and Read and Read 
Write, | Read only.) Write. only. 
-MALES. 
| 

ee nes “at pu on sh ei 267,411 zs 267,411 
6-9 cave ree 177,463 Ap LST 53 24 39,764 | 11,151 229,586 
10-14 ... ~“ 212,935 89 146 9 1,444 1,181 215,804 
15-19 ... are 221,279 109 800 46 L813 2,784 (226,831 
20 and upwards} 1,266,625 4,911 20.813 | 2,062 34,307 | 32,284 | 1,361,002 
Unspecified ... 7,954 68 396 20 1,318 2,645 12,401 
Total ...| 1,886,256 6,308 22,208 2,161 846,057 | 50,045 | 2,313,035 

FEMALES, 
(0: ape oe ame oie as 258 , 222 ae 258,222 
B-O""'.25 ren 173,567 1,116 46 8 36,536 | 12,387 223,660 
10-14 ... des 209,904 ee) 95 6 1,062 1,215 212 357 
15-19 ... fas 218,273 50 101 5 847 2,429 221,705 
20 and upwards} 1,153,611 7,375 3,735 462 21,819 | 28,041 | 1 215, 043 
Unspecified ... 8,419 85 25 5 839 1,610 10, 983 
Total «| 1,763,774 8,701 4,002 486 319,325 | 45,682 | 2,141,970 

’ PERSONS. 
0-4 mer as Or aad aes 525,633 ate 525,633 
5-9 aee 351,030 2,247 99 32 76,300 | 23,5388 453,246 
10-14 va 422,839 164 241 15 2,506 2,396 428,161 
15-19 aye 439,552 159. 901 OL 2,660 5,213 448 536 
20 and upwards| 2,420,236 | 12,286 | 24,548 | 2,594 56,126 | 60,325 | 2,576,045 
Unspecified... 16,373 DBA 421 25. 257. 4,255 23,384 
Total «--| 3,650,030 | 15,009 eal 2,647 665,382 | 95,727 | 4,455,005 
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15,.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCES OF CHILDREN AGED LAST BIRTHDAY FROM 6 to 13 YEARS 


in the States and Territories of the Commonwealth of Australia at the Census of 3rd April, 1911 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Notr.—In this and the following table the term “State School” comprises all schools, whether 
primary or secondary, which are under the direct control of the State. 


Number being educated at Number Number 
E as not indi- 
States and Territories. “scholar,” | cated as | Total. 
State Private kp oe J Taner 
School. School. Hee apiaaia tion. 
MALES. 
STATES— 
New South Wales geal) LOLOTO 19,107 3,436 3,809 11,574 ; 129,905 
Victoria «| 78,185 15,367 1,198 1,826 6,031 | 102,607 
Queensland oat «..| 38,167 5,184 1,517 904 5,089 50,861 
South Australia jee} 22,817, 3,548 521 380 4,409 31,675 
Western Australia we.|, 1d, 289 3,239 558 508 1,653 21,247 
Tasmania sale aah, L108? 2,113 459 485 2, 832 | 16,931 
TERRITORIES— siete 
Northern Territory Bae 32 25 ¢) 1 56 123 
Federal Capital Territory 98 aa 22 4 25 149 
Total Commonwealth  ...) 257,609 48,583 7,720 7,917 31,669 | 353,498 
FEMALES 
STATES— 
New South Wales ge), 84,129 23,329 4,191 3,279 12,802 | 127,730 
Victoria ... ..| 73,136 17,447 | 1,602 | 1,832 6,493 } 100,510 
Queensland tee cas), 35,656 6,765 1,718 1,032 4,759 49,925 
South Australia ... te} 23843 4,005 631 762 4,293 31,034 
Western Australia see) 2 ke, 906, 4,015 681 404 1,813 20,819 
Tasmania by ine) » 10,267, 2,496 594 477 2,501 16,335 
TERRITORIES— 
' Northern Territory ae 32 20 6 ts 69 127, 
Federal Capital Territory 85 8 13 5 PN 133 
Total Commonwealth ...|_ 238,554 58,080 9,431 7,791 82,757 | 346,613 
_ PERSONS. 
STATES— 
New South Wales ...| 176,108 42,436 7,627 7,088 24,376 | 257,635 
Victoria ... gee) 151,821 32,814 2,800 3,658 12,524 | 203,117 
Queensland ane cee| 73,823 11,949 3,230 1,936 9,848 | 100,786 
South Australia ...| 44,160 7,553 1,152 1,142 8,702 62,709 
Western Australia 23. 29,195 7,254 1,239 912 3,466 42,066 
Tasmania (ee mel 2, 309 4,609 1,053 962 5,333 33,266 
TERRITORIES— ‘| 
Northern Territory 6 64 45 15 1 125 250 
Federal Capital Territory 183 3 35 9 52 282 
Total Ogee ...| 496,163 106,663 {17,151 |15,708 64,426 | 700,111 
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16.—POPULATION 


APPENDIX. 


OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 


3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOLING AND AGE 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals). 
mber being Educated at— Number Re- 
oe 4 i ui corded as peta ; 
Age. | seb oer perk cated as Total. 
State | Private | Tome Uni- Saboolinot Receiving 
School. | School. | we versity. Stated Instruction. 
{ | : 
MALES. 
Under 5 4,760 1,349 | 170 A 167 260,965 267,411 
aaa 16,909 3,454 | 1,501 : 768 26,076 48,708 
iG 29,703 5,818 | 1,732 ~ 1,010 9,533 47,796 
Wie 32,844 6,201 1,299 é 1,033 3,070 44,447 
Se. 34,483 6,293 | 1,081 F } 999 1,797 44,653 
UME | 34,268 6,198 | 984 ig | 976 1,556 43,982 
10° 5. | 35,343 6,252 802 a 1,025 1,495 44,917 
1h Naas } 34,705 6,231 708 ; 1,022 1,990 44,656 
ae. | 30,169 5,866 598 - 983. 3,062 40,678 
13 .| 26,094 5,724 516 = eal 869 9,166 42,369 
13° oy) SALT 4,793 | 331 - | 607 25,706 43,184 
15\. 3,835 3,818 207 es 256 35,581 43,697 
16 .. 1,380 2,724 192 30 134 40,210 44,600 
AT xx j 637 1,691 68 102 76 43,171 45,765 
nT | 384 1,062 68 259 64 45,448 47,285 
19) 5% aay 248 663 51 270 43 44, 45,484 
20 and upwards 278 1,827 | 164 1,262 78 1,357,393 1,361,002 
Unspecified 599 181 — 28 | 183 11, 12,401 
= aie ae see = uF 
Total ... 298,386 70,145 10,450 1,926 10,293 1,921,835 2,313,035 
FEMALES 
Under 5 4,313 1,499 150 ot 137 252,123, 258,222 
Bice 15,112 3,526 1,662 “ 977 26,027 47,304 
(eas | 26,938 6,274 2,045 re 1,016 10,115 46,388 
ae | 30,281 7,287 1,574 & 997 3,365 43,504 
8 .. ¢ 32,341 7,398 1,233 a 1,062 1,898 43,932 
Dh 31,429 7,325 1,159 of 1,045 1,574 42,532 
ans 32,877 1,752 1,031 eS 953 1,526 44,139 
re a 32,439 7, 925 2 951 2,029 44,152 
12.. 28,830 7,247 764 * 939 3,160 40,940 
13... 23,419 .989 700 . 828 9,090 41,026 
uy oe 11,792 5,794 531 7 604 23,379 42,100 
a 4,624 4,367 349 De 307 33,791 43,438 
16... 1,819 3,376 198 43 203 38,155 43,794 
Fly A | 899 1,864 116 44 114 41,687 44,724 
ft ers 520 993 72 74 98 43,710 45,467 
1023 nh 398 519 35 94 67 43,169 44,282 
20 and upwards 276 731 28 284 820 1,212,904 1,215,043 
Unspecified 512 211 21 nr 161 10,078 10,983 
s 
Total ... 278,819 80,960 | 12,593 539 11,279 1,757,780 2,141,970 
PERSONS. 

Under 5 9,073 2,848 320 sz 304 513,088 525,633 
Bw 021, 6,980 3,163 ; 1,745 52,103 96,012" 
GEA: 56,641 12,092 3,777 - 2,026 19,648 94,184 
pies 63,125 13,488 2,873 A 2,030 6,435 87,951 
8... 66,824 13,691 2,314 F 2,061 3,695 8,585. 
oN 65,697 13,523 2,143 F 2,021 3,130 86,514 

10 ... 68,220 14,004 1,833 a 1,978 3,021 K 

Ih. 67,144 14,039 1,633 Mie 1,973 4,019 f 
12... 58, 13,113 1,362 : 1,922 6,222 81,618 
13”.. 49,513 12,713 1,216 “ 1,697 18,256 395 
14... 39. 10,587 862 A 1,211 49,085 85,284 
15. 8,459 8,185 556 a 563 69,372 87,135 
16ic5 3,199 6,100 320 73 337 78,365 88,394 
py er 1,536 3,555 204 146 190 858 90,489 
183: 904 : 140 333 162 89,158 92,752 
Ties. aa 646 1,182 86 364 110 87,378 89,766 
20 and upwards 554 2,558 192 1,546 898 2,570,297 2,576,045 

Unspecified 1,111 392, 49 344 1,485 E 
Total ... 577,205 151,105 23,043 2,465 21,572 3,679,615 4,455,005 
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17,—NUMBER OF BLIND PERSONS AND DEAF MUTES IN THE SEVERAL STATES 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


at the Census of 3rd April, 1911. (Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Blind. | Deaf and Dumb. 
States. - —--—-——~- | wo 
Males. |Females.| Persons. Males. |Females.| Persons. 
Se pw <1 ERTS His : : ws ye! 
New South Wales ... seep er OO 420 | 1,011 330 | 310 640 
Victoria a ue, =i 595 507 | 1,102 280 255 535 
Queensland oan «s(t 218 LO 383 160 97 257 
South Australia re BEL 192 166 358 1347 112+ 246+ 
Western Australia ... Er 85 57 142 40 | 36 | 76 
Tasmania ... on ah 78 68 | 146 54 | 44 98 
= —. —— f } — — — — ——- 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,754 1,388 3,142* | 998 854 1,852* 


* Including 21 blind deaf mutes. + It is probable that the decrease in South Australia is in part 
only apparent, and attributable to a difference in interpretation at the two censuses. 


* 


18.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECORDED IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL CONDITION AND SEX 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals). 


States. Territories. 
Conjugal Com- 
Condition. wealth, 
N.S.W. | Victoria) Q’land.|S. Aust.|W.Aust.) Tas. | North’n/Fd. Cap. 
MALES. 
7 r f j . 
Never married ...| 556,350} 422,604 223,578! 132,342) 106,060] 63,200 2,060 683 | 1,506,877 
Married ... ...| 275,428 | 211,750} 96,546) .69,102) 50,702| 31,470 575 276 5,849 
Widowed «| 22,887} 19,820 8,513 5,627 4,180 2,553 65 30 63,675 
Divorced... aa 1,230 575 214 93 187 59 1 1 2,360 
Not stated a) 1,803 842 655 194 436 309 33 2 4,274 
{ 
Total ...| 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358) 161,565) 97,591 2,734 992 | 2,313,035 
FEMALES. 
Never married ...| 467,603 | 394,857 | 168,479| 119,330} 68,807! 56,793 346 | 451 | 1,276,666 
Married ... ...| 276,216 | 216,465] 93,914) 69,385) 45,780) 31,573 207 | 233 | 733,773 
Widowed «| 43,571) 47,516) 13,720; 12,334 5,785 5,086 19 | 37 | 128,068 
Divorced... Pe 1,190 665 85 62 103 | 34 EEG 1 2,140 
_Not stated A 456 457 109 89 74 | 134 4 | Lys 1,323 
| 
Total ...| 789,036 | 659,960 | 276,307 | 201,200} 120,549! 93,620 576 | 722 | 2,141,970 
PERSONS 
Never married ...|1,023,953 | 817,461 | 392,057 | 251,672| 174,867) 119,993 2,406 1,134 | 2,783,543 
Married ... ...| 551,644 | 428,215 | 190,460} 138,487} 96,482| 63,043 782 509 | 1,469,622 
Widowed ..| 66,458} 67,336 | 22,233] 17,961 9,965 7,639 84 67] 191,743 
Divorced ae 2,420 1,240 299 155 290 93 2 4,500 
Not stated =f 2,259 1,299 764 283 510 443, 37 2 5,597 
Total «1,646,734 1,315,551 605,813 | 408,558 | 282,114) 191,211 3,310 1,714 | 4,455,005 


, 
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19.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AT THE CENSUSES OF 1901 AND 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL 
CONDITION AND SEX 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals). 


Males. Females. Persons. 

Conjugal | r I I 
Condition. |CGensus of|Census of nee Census of|Census of Loa Census of|Census of Be 
31st Mar.,/3rd April, during 31st Mar.,/3rd April, during’ 31st Mar.,/3rd April, aurhte 
1901. | 1911. 10 yrs. 1901. 1911. 10 VER, 1901. 1911, 10 yrs 

] | { | 
Never married | 1,348,490 | 1,506,877 |158,387 | 1,116,473 | 1,276,666 |160,193 | 2,464,963 | 2,783,543 | 318,580 
Married ...| 663,919 | 735,849 |171,930 568,340 733,773 |165,433 | 1,132,259 | 1,469,622 | 337,363 
Widowed 56,830 | 63,675 | 6,845 106,949 128,068 | 21,119 163,779 191,743 | 27,964 
Divorced He 1,228 2,360 | 1,132 1,147 2,140 993 2,375 4,500 2,125 
Not stated ... 7,461 4,274 |—3,187 2,964 1,323 |—1,641 10,425 5,697 | —4,828 
Total -| 1,977,928 | 2,313,035 |335,107 | 1,795,873 | 2,141,970 |346,097 | 3,773,801 | 4,455,005 | 681,204 
Nore; — denotes decrease. 


§ 4. Elements of Growth of Population. 


8. Net Immigration, p. 132.—The following table gives particulars 


tion for the year 1911 :— 


NET IMMIGRATION,* 1911. 


of net immigra- 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. Fe Fasral C' wlth. 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.|S. Aust.| W.A Tas. |N. Ter. Capties 
| er. 
Arrivals .../+826,416 | 276,946 |109,720} 95,847 | 41,359 41,503 412 t | 141,909 
Departures ...|[825,978| 233,370 | 97,047 | 91,562 | 29,178 | 45,887 | 481 t | 72,609 
Excess of ar- aa i | 
rivals over; | 
departures +438} 43,576 | 12,673) 4,285 | 12,181 |—3,834) —19 | {256 | 69,300: 


Note. — signifies excess of departures over arrivals. 


* Figures for States and Territories 


represent Interstate, Interterritorial and Oversea migration; those for Commonwealth represent 


Oversea migration only.’ 
Wales migration. 


t Including Federal Capital Territory. { Included with New South 
‘ 


4. Total Increase, p. 134.—The following table gives particulars of the total increase 
in population for each State and Territory and for the Commonwealth during the year 


191.1.3:— 
TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION, 1911. 
| States. Territories. | 
Particulars. | a ederal C'wlth. ~ - 
|N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A Tas. | N. Ter. pany / 
| ler. | 
Excess of births| 
over deaths .... 30,891 | 17,810 | 10,440] 7,019) 5,168} 3,510) —34 20 | 74,324 
Excess of arrivals 
over departures 182 | 43,576 | 12,673 | 4,285 | 12,181 |-3,8384) —19 256 69,300: 
' Total increase ae 61,386 | 23,113 |-11,804 | 17,349 | —324)| —53 276 (148,624 
| 


Note, — signifies excess of departures over arrivals. 
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§9. Enumerations and Estimates. 


5. Estimates of Population, pp. 142 to 145,—The following table shews the esti- 
mated population of each State and the Commonwealth on the 31st December, 1911 :— 


ESTIMATED POPULATION ON 3ist DECEMBER, 191]. 


; | 
States. | Territories. | 
Particulars. F C’wlth. 
| ederal 
N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.|S.Aust.| W.A. Tas. | N. Ter./Capital 
z Ter. 
| 
Males 870,966| 685,931) 337,955) 212,650) 168,094) 98,594) 2,662 | 1,068 | 2,377,920 
Females ...) 801,817] 676,863|284,174/ 205,522) 126,087| 94,885] 586 853 /|2,190,787 
Total ...| 1,672,783) 1,362,794| 622,129) 418,172) 294,181}193,479| 3,248 | 1,921 aes 
SECTION V. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Male and Female Births, p. 167.—The total number of male and female births 
registered, and the birth rates per 1000 of the population in each State and Territory 
and in the Commonwealth, during the year 1911 were as follows :— 


BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES, 1911. 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. ic aa Hederal C’ wlth. 
N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aust.|/W. Aust.| Tas> |. Ter. Capital 
| er. 
Males ..| 24,383 | 16,984 | 8,703) 5,615) 4,124 | 2,716 16 17 | 62,508 
Females .| 23,154 | 16,092 | 8,281 5,442 3,967 | 2,721 15 13 | 59,685 
Total ...| 47,537 | 33,026 | 16,984 | 11,057 | 8,091) 5,437 31 30 |122,193 
Birth rates ...| 28.75 | 24.84) 27.65] 26.89| 28.21) 28.57 9.34 16.85 27.21 
\ = | 
' | 


§2. Marriages. 


1. Marriages, p. 180.—The following statement shews the number of marriages 
registered in each State-and Territory and in the Commonwealth, and the marriage 
rates per 1000 of the mean population, during the year 1911 :— 


‘MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE RATES, 1911. 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. Fedorat|C’wlth. 
N.S.W, Vic. |Q’land.|S.Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Terr. Capital 
er. 
No! of marriages| 15,278 | 11,088 | 5,167; 4,086} 2,421] 1,477 10 5 139.482 
Marriage rates* 9.24 8.34 8.41 9.81 8.44 7.76 3,01 2.81 8.79 
| 


* Number of marriages, not persons married, per 1000 of mean population. 
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§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Male and Female Deaths, p. 187.—The number of deaths registered in each 
State and Territory and in the Commonwealth during 1911, and the death rates per 1000 
of the mean population, are shewn in the following table :— 


MALE AND FEMALE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1911. 


States. Territories. 
Partioulardi! a—= a Se a ee Federai| C’Wlth. 
| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.;S.Aust.|/W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. Canis! 
er. 
Male 9,973} 8,355| 4,060] 2,179} 1,923) 1,087 59 5.) 27,591 
Female | 7,173| 6,861] 2,484] 1,859) 1,000 890 6 5 | 20,278 
Total al 17,146 | 15,216 | 6,544] 4,088/ 2,923) 1,927 65 10 | 47,869 
Death rates...) 10.87} 11.45} 10.65 9.82} 10.19} 10.13} 19.58 5.62 10.66 
| | | ; 


Frequency of Deaths according to Sex and Age.—Diarrhea, Dysentery, Enteritis 
see par, 29, p. 234).—The following table, based on the Australian experience for the 
years 1907 to 1910 inclusive, indicates the distribution of deaths from these causes 
according to age and sex. The figures given represent the number.of deaths per annum 
in a total population of 10,000,000, distributed according to sex and age in the same 
manner as the Australian population. The number of deaths from these causes is highest 
under 12 months, and rapidly diminishes to a minimum at about age 13, increasing 
thenceforward to about age 77, and subsequently declining with the diminishing numbers 
exposed to risk. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA DEATH-RATES FROM DIARRH@A, Ev¢., 
ACCORDING TO AGE-GROUPS, 1907 to 1910. 
B 


A 
1 
arrhoea.tetc 

5 Persons : C 
: of 
a / 

ia 

ro H 
A 1 - 2000 
S Deathe per 100,000 
ce { 5 1 400 of Popalation 
4 
3 
1 
E a a 


__ EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The curves shew the death-rate per annum for Diarrheea, ete., per 
million persons of the corresponding age-group. The base of each small square represents one 
year of age, and the height of each small square represents 400 persons on curve A, 20 persons on 
curve B, and 200 persons on curve C, 
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FREQUENCY OF DEATHS ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE.—DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, 
ENTERITIS.—NUMBER OF DEATHS PER ANNUM PER 10,000,000 OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, AUSTRALIA, 1907 to 1910. 


Age Groups. Males. | Females. | Persons. || Age Groups. Males. Females, Persons. 
1 
we ; Bolo 2 arts boa kale ies Sak oubimerd betel sal abech eee te 
0 8,239 2,579 5.818 50-54 52 34 86 
I 663 582 | 1,245 » | 55-59 55, 32), | 87 
2 102 115 Qt 60-64 67 64 | 131 
3 52 49 TOT) 65-69 102 | 96 198 
4 25 25°" 50° | 70-74 144 | 117 261 
5-9 47 54 | OL >) 75-79 150 | 120 | 270 
10-14 16 10 25 80-84 99 | 76 175 
15-19 ey 11 28 85-89 43 37 80 
20-24 15 22, 37 | 90-94 ai 11 23 
25-29 20 21 41 95-99 QI 3 5 
30-34 19 18 37 100 & over ues was ous 
35-39 32 27 59 Not stated 3 2 5 
40-44 31 25 56 ee 21 |e Se 
45-49 40 38 78 \|) =Total...) 5,046 4,168 9,214 


Death Rates from Diarrhea, etc., according to Age Groups (sce par. 29, p. 234).— 
The figures given above, while indicating the relative frequency with which deaths occur 
from the causes specified in a given population, do not give a true indication of the force 
with which these causes act at the several ages, since account is not taken of the respective 
numbers subject to risk. To present this aspect of the question, the following table has 
been compiled shewing the number of deaths per annum in each sex and age group per 
1,000,000 of population in such group. 


This brings out clearly the manner in which the rate of death from these causes 
diminishes rapidly from the earliest age, at which it is very heavy, to about age 13, and 
inereases continuously to the oldest age. The progression in rate is very similar for 
males, females and persons. A graph shewing the rate for persons appears on p. 1240. 


DEATH RATES FROM DIARRH@A, ENTERITIS AND DYSENTERY, PER MILLION 
PER ANNUM OF THE CORRESPONDING SEX AND AGE GROUP, AUSTRALIA, 
1907 to 1910. 


Diarrhea, etc. Diarrhea, etc. Diarrhoea, etc. 
Age INE Coy) | peer n wees! = OREN | 8 Mu eke 
Group. Group. | Group. 


O | 25,740 | 21,242 | 23,531 || 20-24; 35) 44) 40 || 60-64 495 713| 591 
1 5,810} 5,239) 5,528 || 25-29} 41] 56) 48 ||/65-69) 993) 1,193} 1,081 


2 891} 1,069] 978||30-34| 48| 48} 48 || 70-74) 2,049] 2,446] 2,213 
3 449\ 489| 444(135-39| 71|-76 73 ||75-79| 4,647] 4,462 | 4,567 
4 | 215; 921! 218]) 40-44; 96] 97) 97.11 80-84] 5,862| 6,005 | 5,926 
‘5-9 86 80, 88 || 45-49] 172 | 215 | 190 || 85 | 11,775} 7,565 | 9,382 


10-14 27 16 | 22 || 50-54 | 270 | 273 | 271 | 
15-19 34 23 28 || 55-59 | 411 | 255 | 342 | } 
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SECTION VIII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat Growing, p. 364.—The following table shews the estimated 


area under wheat and the prospective yields of wheat in each las and the Common- 
wealth for the season 1911-12 :— 


ESTIMATED AREAS UNDER WHEAT AND PROSPECTIVE YIELDS, 1911-12. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic.* Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C' wlth. 
——— = =| — a 
Estimated area «. Acres | . 2,334,780 | 2,164,066 47,538 | 2,190,782 559,145 41,905 | 7,338,216 
Prospective yield... Bush. |24,616,100 |20,891,877 381,224 lg 20,352,720 | 5, 149) 889 826,528 | 72,218,338 
Average yield per acre » | 10.54 | 9.65 8.02 | 9.29 


| 9,21 19.72 9.84 


* Final figures. 


SECTION XII. 
MINES AND MINING. 


§ 2. Gold. 


2. Production of Gold at Various Periods, p. 485,—The Australian gold yield for 


1911 is shewn in the subjoined table. The figures are open to final revision, but the 
totals will not be materially altered :— 


GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALIA, 1911. 


| States. Territories. 
Particulars. |- ; re C’wealth. ° 
ed Viet. | Q’land.|'S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas, | Northn.|l'd- Cap. 
Quantity Fine ozs. | 181,121 | 504,000 | 386,165 3,531 | 1,370,868} 31,101| 7,277 a3 2,484,063 
Value ... é 769,353 |2,140,855 |1,640,323 | 15,000 | 5,823,075] 132,108} 30,910 ie 10,551,624 


The quantity raised in New Zealand during the year 1911 was 427,833 fine ounces, 


valued at £1,817,316, making the total yield for Australasia 2,911,896 fine ounces, valued 
at £12,368,940. 


SECTION XV. 
COMMERCE. 


{Non-Coincidences in the Statistics of Trade. 


To those unfamiliar with the nature of Trade Statistics there are certain non-coin- 
cidences or apparent discrepancies between the Trade Statistics of different countries 
which are sometimes erroneously mistaken for real discrepancies. The following remarks 
will make the nature of the differences clear, and will shew why there cannot be agree- 
ment although the statistics are accurately kept. 


(i.) Exports to Various Countries. It has been pointed out on page 621 of this 
volume that the value recorded in this country, of exports to any particular foreign 
country, does not represent the actual purchase of Australian goods by that country. 
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It is obvious that at the time of export, the ultimate destination (place of consump- 
tion) cannot be known, and the most that can be obtained is the final point to which 
the goods are originally consigned from the exporting country. In this way the exports 
recorded in Australia as to the United Kingdom include, of course, goods consigned to 


that country for sale, but which are there purchased and again despatched to all parts of 
the world. 


In regard to wheat the position is frequently even more indefinite, for in many in- 
stances wheat ships are despatched to the Canary Islands, the Channel Islands or some 
other conyenient port, there to receive orders as to their further, though perhaps not final, 
destination. Wheat is frequently sold and resold many times between its despatch from 
the exporting country and its arrival in the country of consumption, and consequently 
such wheat indicates no direct trade association between the producing and the consum- 
ing countries, the trade operation being, so far as it immediately affects the producing 
country, with the first foreign buyer. 


The foregoing amply illustrates the limitations of statistics of the export trade in so 
far as any particular country is concerned, even when confined to ordinary commercial 
commodities of limited life. 


In regard to gold bullion and specie and similar things which pass readily and con- 
tinuously from country to country, and soon lose their identity of origin, no country of 
consumption can be established statistically. Gold is largely shipped from Australia 
“under option,” that is, it may be carried in a vessel to the terminal port of its voyage, 
or it may be diverted at some intermediate port according to the business requirements 
of the consignee. In this way Australian gold shipped to order of London bankers may 
be diverted at Colombo to, say, China. In this case the business is actually between (i.) 
Australia and London, and (ii.) London and China, though in the Commonwealth ex- 
port returns the transaction would appear as an export to Colombo, the export entry 
haying been passed as to Colombo “ optional.” In fact, the large consignments of gold 
made to India and to South Africa have not been made in satisfaction of claims of those 
countries on Australia, but in satisfaction of English claims, and have merely been con- 
signed to the countries named by order of the London bankers whose clients (the British 
Government) required large sums in gold in the countries named. 


The following tabular statement of the trade between Germany and the Common- 
wealth, as recorded in each country, may be taken as an illustration of the extent to 
which the difference may amount between the results as ascertained by the import re- 
turns of one dountry and the export returns of the other. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 


Commonwealth Records. German Records.* 
Excess of Import 
Records. 
— Exports to Germany. | Imports from Com'wealth. 
1909. 1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 1910. 
£ £& Eo £& & Ag 
Merchandise ...| 5,944,241 | 7,339,874 | 11,654,850 | 13,392,800 | 5,710,609} 6,052,926 
Gold... «.| '450,393 581 202,200 1,800 | —248,193 1,219 
5 ets 
Total ...| 6,394,634 | 7,340,455 | 11,857,050 | 13,394,600 | 5,462,416 | 6,054,145 
; 85.42% 51.06% 


7 
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GERMAN EXPORTS TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


German Records.* |Commonwealth Records. 
i wae eet Excess of Import 
+e Exports to Recongs, 
Commonwealth. Imports from Germany. 
1909. 1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 1910. 
rT & ADM NF roe £ ts £ 
Merchandise _ ...| 2,918,600 | 3,164,700 | 4,537,112 | 5;214,149 | 1,618,512 | 2,049,449 
Gold te ae diate 1,500 1,500 997 1,500 —503 
5 at Sete Fes8 a ae ee 
Total ---| 2,918,600 | 3,166,200 | 4,538,612 | 5,215,146 | 1,620,012 | 2,048,946 
55.02% 45.15% 


* Figures kindly supplied by W. de Haas, Esquire, German Trade Commissioner in Australia. 


The discrepancies shewn above are not in any way due to inaccuracy of either record, 
but merely to the necessary limitations of all export trade statistics, from which there is 
no escape. 


SECTION XXVII. 
INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. 


§ 3. Legislative Regulation of Wages and Terms of Contract. 


3. The Arbitration Court System (page 1062).—The Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912 of New South Wales came into operation by proclamation on 18th April, 1912. 


SECTION XXVIII. 
DEFENCE. 


1. Military Defence. 


2. Land Defence of Federated Australia (page 1073).—On 31st March, 1912, the 
land forces were :— 


Permanently ei eer --- 2,042 | Unattached List of Officers aaa 291. 
Militia ... i = seus 21,429,01 | Reserve of Officers . oe 671 
Volunteers 3 es Hay 127 | A.A. Medical ee Reserve st 224 
Area Officers “ ny ive 209 Chaplains... Be 163. 
Rifle Clubs nae -.. 52,726 | : —_—. 
Cadets (Compulsory Trainees) .. » 915479 "| Total ase £5 .«. 169,361 


$ 4. Commonwealth Defence Legislation. 


2. The Defence Acts of 1909, 1910 and 1911 (page 1079).—Under the authority of 
the Act of 1909, factories have been established in connection with the Defence Department. 
The Commonwealth Harness, Saddlery, and Leather Accoutrements Factory at Clifton 
Hill, Victoria, was opened in September, 1911. The first output from the Cordite 
Factory at Maribyrnong, Victoria, was in June, 1912. Work has been proceeding at the 
Clothing Factory at South Melbourne, Victoria, since the beginning of 1912. The 
Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, N.S.W., was opened on 8th June, 1912. These: 
establishments will be under the control of the Defence Department, but will manu- 
facture goods for other departments. 
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§$ 5. The New Defence System. 


3. Organisation of Land Forces under the Defence Act 1903-11 (p. 1085).—Efficiency 
requirements for Citizen Forces were promulgated in regulations issued in June, 1912. 
The prescribed training consists of sixteen whole-day drills, or their equivalent, of which 
not less than eight must be in camps of continuous training; provided that trainees in 
the Naval Forces, and in the Artillery and Engineers, must attend twenty-five whole-day . 
drills or equivalent, not less thanseventeen in camp. Whole-day, half-day, and night 
drills are to last not less than six, three, and one-and-a-half hours respectively, but whole- 
day drills in camp include the whole of the twenty-four hours. The nature of the train- 
ing will be as hitherto in force in the Militia, and authorised from time to time by the 
Military Board. Trainees are to attend statutory parades, of which notification shall 
have been given. Leave from these may be granted by commanding officers, if necessary, 
owing to temporary absence from the locality, but if such absence is over a month, train- 
ing must be performed with some other convenient unit. Leave may also be granted for 
illness or other unavoidable cause; the necessary training being made up by attendance 
at voluntary parades. 


A specially appointed officer is to classify trainees at the end of each annual training 
as efficient or non-efficient. Non-efficients must attend an additional year’s training: 
for each year of non-efficiency. Before being classed as efficient, trainees must have at- 
tended all statutory parades, or their prescribed equivalent. Absence without leave from 
a statutory parade necessitates attendance at two voluntary parades. The standard of 
efficiency will be based on the number of years’ training already performed, the work of 
the unit during the year, and the grade of proficiency that should be reached by a man 
of ordinary capacity giving proper attention to his work. 


4. Compulsory Training in Operation (page 1088).—At the end of April, 1912, the 
total registrations in training areas numbered 179,028; total medical examinations, 
118,403; number medically fit, 109,600 ; percentage of those medically examined found 
_ fit, 92.6; number unfit and temporarily unfit, 8803 ; total exemptions in training areas, 
63,953 ; total number liable for training, 92,047. The total number actually in training 
was, military, 88,525; naval, 2990. Total, 91,515. 


The number of Junior Cadets medically examined up to 30th April, 1912, was 46,505, 
of whom 45,347 (97.5 per cent.) were medically fit. 
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